Floyd I. Silk’s Memorial Day Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Appendix of this RECORD, 
a speech delivered by Floyd I. Silk, on 
Saturday, May 30, 1964, on behalf of the 
United War Veterans Memorial and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of New York City. 

The speech was made at a Memorial 
Day breakfast. 

The text of Mr. Silk’s speech follows: 
Fiorp I. SILR’S MESSAGE, MEMORIAL DAY, 
Sarunpar, May 30, 1964 

Comrades, friends and patriots, we are 
gathered here today to pay tribute to those 
gallant heroes who fought, bled and died, 
so that our Nation, under God, might prevail 
in freedom and liberty. 

On this Memorial Day, we pay tribute to 
our late President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
whose life was dedicated to peace, democracy 
and freedom. Had he lived, he would have 
celebrated his 47th birthday yesterday. 

On this day, too, let us bow our heads in 

Prayer for the late Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
He was a gallant soldier, a great American, 
& person whom all the world loved and will 
miss, 
On this day in particular and on every 
day of our lives, it behooves each of us to 
keep the flame of patriotism alive and make 
every effort to keep the freedom that we all 
cherish so dearly. We owe this, not only to 
those who sacrificed so much to provide us 
with all the liberties we enjoy today, but to 
all who come after us, so that they may con- 
tinue to live in these United States of Amer- 
ica and enjoy the liberties that have been 
ours for the past 189 years. To this we must 
be sure that our younger generations and 
those who come after them learn and under- 
Stand the full meaning of our American 
ideals and principles. Memorial Day is a 
Sacred trust to all Americans. We must 
know and understand the scrifices that were 
made in our behalf, so that the great Amer- 
ican heritage that is ours and will be theirs 
to enjoy in the future, will be appreciated 
and not just taken for granted. 

We, and those who come after us, must 
have the courage to face any challenges from 
those who would attempt to take our liber- 
tles away. We and they must be imbued with 
& new determination, so that we may be fear- 
less and confident, no matter how great the 

ge. 

We must not tolerate the misuse of free as- 
sembly, free speech, free press, and freedom 
Of religion. If we are not vigilant regarding 

of the aforementioned we stand to 
lose all the liberties our gallant heroes of all 
Wars fought and died for. Let us continue 
to keep the United States of America a 
Shrine of freedom-loving people, where 
y, equality, and justice are prac- 
ticed. In the words of Francis Scott Key, let 
us continue the traditions of our Nation and 
keep it the “Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave.” 


In closing, I should like to thank Mayor 
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Robert F. Wagner for his splendid coopera- 
tion. We are most grateful. I should like to 
thank all the members of our United War 
Veterans Memorial and Executive Committee, 
who made the success of these ceremonies 
possible. Especially Marshal Charles Becker, 
Thomas J. Foley, Robert J. DeSanctis, and 
Col. James W. Irving. We are grateful to all 
ot our other city officials who cooperated and 
are present here this morning. Thanks, too, 
to their color guards, musicians, park de- 
partment employees, New York's finest, radio 
station WNYC—and a special thanks to all 
the participating organizations and all of 
you present here this morning. Without you 
here to participate with us, all of our efforts 
would have far less meaning. God bless you 
and keep you and yours in good health and 


in peace. 
Frorp I. SK, 
Chairman, United War Veterans Me- 
morial and Executive Committee, New 
York County, New York City. 


Another Nail in the Coffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial, from the Shreveport Times, 
discussing the Prince Edward County de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which un- 
dertook to rule that the Supreme Court 
of the United States can require a State 
or the governing body of a county to levy 
and collect a tax—contrary to what we 
have always regarded as being powers re- 
served to the people and the States, un- 
der the 10th amendment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER NAIL IN THE COFFIN 

The Supreme Court ruling that Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va., must reopen its public 
schools—closed since 1959—on a 
gated basis and that the Federal judiciary 
can require the county to levy taxes to op- 
erate a desegregated public school system is 
outrageous. But it also is the final nail 
driven into the coffin of perhaps the best 
planned and most carefully carried out at- 
tempt in the Nation to prevent school in- 
tegration through establishment of private 
institutions supported at least in part by 
State grants to students. 

In the opinion of the Times, the ruling 
itself is entirely unconstitutional and even 
absurd from the standpoint of basic prin- 
ciples of the American form of government.“ 
In our opinion the original 1954 desegregation 
decision was in violation of the Constitution, 
consequently, all Federal court rulings since 
which are in accordance with that decision’ 
are unconstitutional. 

But, the simple fact remains that once the 
Supreme Court declares something unconsti- 


tutional, it is unconstitutional for all prac- 
tical purposes and there is no further judi- 
cial recourse. Further, the present Court 
ruling is in full compliance with various 
previous Court rulings. No one should be 
surprised at it. It simply emphasizes that 
desegregation of public schools, through 
Court edict, no longer is a judicial issue. 

As has been pointed out in these columns 
& number of times, the Supreme Court ruled 
in 1958 that any action by any governmental 
official or governmental agency which ham- 
pered or blocked the carrying out of a Federal 
court desegregation order automatically was 
in itself unconstitutional. The Court's pres- 
ent ruling, written by Justice Hugo Black, 
further emphasizes the 1958 rulnig in these 
words: 

“Whatever nonracial grounds might sup- 
port a State allowing a county to abandon 
public schools the object must be a consti- 
tutional one and grounds of race and opposi- 
tion to desegregation do not qualify as con- 
stitutional.” 

In other words, the Court is making it clear 
that any action involving desegregation and 
any “opposition to desegregation” from the 
sources ed in the 1958 ruling “do not 
qualify as constitutional.” 

In this decision, the Supreme Court also 
has specified that the phrase it used in 
1954 in barring compulsory school segrega- 
tion—that steps to carry out the 1954 deci- 
sion were to be taken with “all deliberate 
speed’’—no longer is applicable as a general 
step to delay segregation. There has been, 
Justice Black said, “too much deliberation 
and not enough speed.” 

Thus, the Supreme Court once again is, 
in effect, pounding home to the American 
people that there will be no change and no 
lessening in the original ruling through sub- 
sequent rulings. 

All of this means that so far as public 
schools are concerned, segregation is ab- 
solutely a dead issue except for two re- 
courses; A constitutional amendment, which 
from the practical standpoint certainly is 
not possible at this time, and private schools 
that are genuinely private in their operation 
and not merely a means to nullify a court 
desegregation order. 

A Federal district court ruling in Virginia 
already has held that Prince Edward County 
students in a private school could not re- 
ceive State grants unless a desegregated pub- 
lic school system was in operation; that in 
the eyes of the Federal judiciary, private 
schools established to replace a public school _ 
system ordered desegregated (and which was 
closed) could not be assisted by the public 
funds in any way. 

What this means is that wherever private 
schools are used to provide segregation that 
has been ordered ended in public schools, a 
system of integrated public schools—for 
both Negroes and whites—must be main- 
tained. 

To localize the situation, under this pres- 
ent ruling and previous rulings, if Caddo 
Parish or Bossier Parish or any Louisiana 
parish closed its schools and refused to pro- 
vide or appropriate taxes to operate inte- 
grated public schools, the Federal judiciary 
could require that such taxes be levied and 
spent for a desegregated public school sys- 
tem; private school students could receive 
State grants only if such a desegregated 
public school system was operated. 

Thus, the decision strikes also, by some 
inferences at least, at the scholarship grants 
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, Which never has been dealt with 
directly by the Federal courts except to the 
extent of the Virginia district court ruling 
that scholarship grants could not be paid 
so long as the public schools were closed. 

Prince Edward County was one of the four 
school systems on which the Supreme Court 
ruled specifically in 1954. Its people, 
chiefly farmers, immediately began laying 
plans to close their public school system and 
create a private school—for white children 
only—as soon as it became no longer pos- 
sible, because of Court orders, to retain 
segregation. 

The last of the Court tests In efforts to 
prevent desegregation ended in 1959 with 
adverse decisions. So, the county’s public 
schools were closed. A private school was 
etsablished, chiefly through contributions. 
State scholarship grants were paid to stu- 
dents. There were no public or private 
schools for Negroes. Offers from white people 
to assist a Negro private school system were 
rejected by Negro leaders. 

Now, the Supreme Court has ended the 
Prince Edward County type of school system 
and use of it as a means of avoiding 
segregation. 


Watertown Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
jected closing of the Watertown Arsenal 
announced by Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara comes as a severe blow to the 
economy of Massachusetts and to our 
national security as well. Recently I 
made a personal inspection tour of the 
arsenal and was impressed with the im- 
portance of the work being conducted 
there and with the competence and 
loyalty of the personnel. 

A recent editorial in the Lowell, Mass., 
Sun outlines the dimensions of the eco- 
nomic importance of the Watertown 
facility. In addition it notes that the 
arsenal has kept pace with developing 
technology and has been converted to 
meet the demands of the space age. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
May 26 editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE ARSENAL 

The threatened closing of the Watertown 
Arsenal as an economy measure instigated by 
Defense Secretary McNamara presents a 
threat to a broad section in this part of the 
State, including Middlesex County. 

A Sun reader in Bedford, who has been at 
the arsenal for a long while, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 217 from the 
Greater Lowell area at this facility, rep- 
resenting an annual payroll of $1,379,000. 
Moreover, the total from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, of which Lowell is the prin- 
cipal community, there are 345 arsenal work- 
ers, with a payroll of $2,511,000. Such facts 
and figures cannot be taken lightly by any- 
one interested in the economic stability of 
this area and in the welfare of the many 
families that would face hardship if the ar- 
senal is shut down. 

Secretary McNamara's contention that the 
arsenal is obsolete has not been sufficiently 
substantiated. Whereas during World War 
II this big plant was noted for its rapid 
molding of big gun barrels for American 
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battlewagons and lesser ships, the demand 
for such armament has cut back to virtually 
zero with the great changes In the concept 
of warfare made by the Navy Department. 

However, the arsenal, since the end of the 
war, has been converted to meet the demands 
of the space age in technology, research, and 
production. 

Mr. McNamara should take another look— 
long and penetrating—into what the ar- 
senal really means to military and defense 
systems of the country before arbitrarily or- 
dering the abandonment of the Watertown 
installation. 


Uncle Bill Thomas, of Weslaco, Tex., 
Celebrates 91st Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
W. J. Bill Thomas, Weslaco's friend of 
Presidents and nearly everyone else, has 
passed his 91st birthday, and since he 
has worked all his adult life for the bet- 
terment of his State and country, he 
has been accorded considerable news 
coverage, all of it richly deserved. 

Known to some as Uncle Bill, to others 
as Mr. Democrat, this distinguished and 
beloved Texan received a telegram on 
his 90th birthday from President Ken- 
nedy. President Johnson sent him a 
birthday greeting on his 91st, as I did 
also. 

“Uncle” Bill Thomas has been a friend 
of mine for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Every time I visit Weslaco, Uncle 
Bill is there to meet me. 

Because of the esteem in which Uncle 
Bill is held, I ask that the following 
newspaper articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix: President Greets Him as Uncle 
Bill Hits 91,” from the Weslaco News, 
May 14, 1964; “Weslaco Man Celebrating 
His 91st Birthday Today,” from the Val- 
ley Evening Monitor, May 11, 1964. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Weslaco (Tex.) News, May 14, 
1964) 
Present GREETS HIM as UNCLE BILL Hits 91 

Weslaco'’s patriarch of the Democratic 
Party turned 91 years young Monday. 

There was a spring in his step, a smile on 
his face, a glint in his eye and a quick retort 
on his tongue as he jauntily did his daily 
2 or more miles of walking on downtown 
streets and said hello to folks here and there, 

He looked just like he would make it to 
150, but he wasn’t talking about age, though. 
There are too many other to talk 
about and to discuss and to think about for 
W. J. (Bill) Thomas to think about the pass- 
ing of a mere 90 years. 

Heck, there's Lyndon to reelect, and a few 
other Democrats out there in the fleld who 
need a little comfort and support, especially 
with all those Republicans working up a 
lather these days. 

And Uncle Bill Thomas is the fellow who 
will give em that comfort and support and 
keep those Republicans in a lather too. Poli- 
tics are a matter of pure joy to Uncle Bill 
who is Mr. Democrat here. He puffs a medi- 
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of | — * 
tative pipe quietly or a big cigar vigorously, 
depending on the candidate discussed. 

For a man whose interest in politics 18 
overshadowed by nothing except an interest 
in mankind in general, Uncle Bill has been 
in politics as a candidate only once. And 
then he got licked by six votes. That was 
shortly after he retired from more than 50 
years as a railroad agent and telegrapher and 
somebody got his name on the ballot for 
justice of the peace. 

His participation in politics is doing what 
he can for his party, campaigning for favor- 
ite candidates, helping hold elections and 
enjoying discussions on any State or national 
election. 

Bill Thomas was born May 11, 1873, in 
Trimble, Tenn., moving with the family to 
Texas when he was a boy. He was reared 
at Chico. He has lived in Weslaco since 1929, 
yet he maintains ties with old friends in 
Chico and in Odem and Seadrift where he 
worked for the rallroad. In his long career 
as a railroadman, he worked for the Fort 
Worth & Denver, the Rock Island, and the 
Missouri-Pacific. 

His first job was as a telegrapher at Dun- 
can, Okla.. at that time a part of Indian 
Territory, He was a railroader all his work- 
ing days except for a few months when he 
taught school at Chico after a woman teach- 
er was fired before the end of the term be- 
cause she could not control unruly pupils. 
He took the job for $45 a month, and one 
of the students he had to switch threatened 
to grow up and whip him, but after the lad 
grew up he turned up to be one of Uncle 
Bill's railrond’s best customers in the valley 
for a long, long time. 

Bill Thomas studied railroad telegraphy 
at Decatur (in north Texas) after deciding 
schoolteaching wasn't for him. From then 
on he was n railroad man. 

Uncle Bill's wife died in 1938. He has a 
son, James Henry Thomas of San Antonio; 
a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Elliott, of Har- 
lingen; and another daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Thomas, who lives with her father 
here at 605 South Texas Boulevard. 

Uncle Bill sheds no tears at the changes 
in railroading, for he takes change in his 
stride, and perhaps one would wonder if he 
now and then grows nostalgic for the long, 
long whistle of a steam locomotive, the smell 
of coal dust and the depot station. But he 
never indicates any nostalgia. His interest 
is in the future. Last year. for his birthday, 
the late President John F. Kennedy tele- 
graphed his greetings, and this year Senator 
RaP Tannonovon wired his congratula- 
tions. Wednesday morning Uncle Bill re- 
ceived a special delivery, airmail card from 
President Johnson, 

So Uncle Bill walks uptown, to the post 
office, to the drugstores, to the hotel coffec- 
shop, here and there, and like a true rall- 
road man, he never drives a car and never 
has driven one. He has owned several, but 
the womenfolk in his family usually did or 
do the driving. 

He reads three daily newspapers and the 
Weslaco News. He keeps the editor of the 
Weslaco News “straightened out.” When he 
thinks the editor is leaning too close to the 
Republican side, he saunters up the side- 
walk, opens the News office door, pokes his 
head in, and telis the girl in front: “Tell 
that Republican editor to cancel my paper.” 

The “independent” editor just grins and 
goes about his business and thinks up 
things like this to write about Uncle Bill. 


[From the Valley Evening Monitor, May 11, 
1964] 

WESLACO MAN CELEBRATING His 91st BRTH- 
bar Tovay—Too Busy To Fret His AGE 
Westaco.—One of the disadvantages of 

reaching your 91st birthday is that there is 

little doubt left you are in the old-age 
category. 
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But it has been the firsthand experience 
of W. J. (Bill) Thomas, of Weslaco, that you 
can grow old without life becoming stale. 

“I don't feel it so much,” Thomas will tell 
you about his age. “I get around pretty 
good. However, he is not interested in 
dwelling on the subject when there are other 
interesting things to talk about. 

He retired in 1945 after 50 years and 8 
months as a railroad agent and telegrapher. 
His 91st birthday will roll around Monday. 

The Weslaco man didn’t get to be nearly 91 
by sitting around in a rocking chair, either. 
He gets in a good 2 miles of walking dally, 
mostly around town where he holds the un- 
disputed title of Mr. Democrat.” 

His birthday is always a big occasion. 
Last year he received a congratulatory tele- 
gram from another widely known Democrat, 
the late President Kennedy. And nobody 
will be surprised if President Johnson sends 
& greeting this year. 

He does a lot of campaigning in season, 
helps hold Weslaco elections and is a good 
Man to have on your side in any vote con- 
test, candidates have learned through the 
years. 


With politics one of his main interests, he 
has had only one personal venture in office- 
Seeking. That was way back when he first 
retired and got his name on the ballot for 
justice of the peace. 

“I got beat by six votes,” he recalled. 

subscribes to—and reads—three 
daily papers. He is an active member of the 
First Methodist Church, is a Rotarian, and 
keeps up his membership in the Masonic 
Lodge which he joined in 1901. 

Baseball is another of his big interests. 
He gets in quite a few domino games, too. 
And he will write a letter quick as a wink 
if the occasion presents itself. He usually 
has a few cigars in his shirt pocket and can 
be found with a pipe most of the time, unless 
he left it at the last place he stopped. 

Thomas has lived in Weslaco since 1929, 
but he still maintains ties with old friends in 
Such places as Chico, where he was reared 
and later worked as railroad agent, Odem and 
Seadrift. He is regularly an honor guest at 
the Methodist Church homecoming in Odem, 
where he was agent 10 years. 

He had a little experience teaching school 
at Chico when a woman teacher was fired 
before finishing the term because she 
couldn't control the unruly pupils. He took 
On the job at $45 a month. 

“Those were the days of switches,” he re- 
Membered, and he went to the job well for- 
tified with some big ones. 

One of the students he punished was Bob 
Stuart, whose father was on the school 
board. Young Stuart was chagrined that 
his father’s status failed to save him from 
the switching. 

At the end of the term, Thomas decided 
to leave the teaching field and went to 
nearby Decantur to study as a telegrapher. 
But he was to meet up with Stuart again. 

The next time was on a Fort Worth 
street. 

“I said I was going to whip you when I got 
big enough,” Stuart told his former teacher, 
“but I don't think Im big enough.” In- 
Stead he took Thomas to the building where 

; Offices occupied a whole floor and they 
had a congenial visit. 

Still later, Thomas came to the valley and 
found his former pupil in a thriving real 
estate operation at Stuart Place. Stuart, 
who was bringing in land parties by train, 
was able to give his onetime teacher a lot 
of business. 

Stuart died several years ago. 

Some of the early days with the railroads 
Were rough, but Thomas was robbed only 
once in his long career. That was on his first 
Job as telegrapher at Duncan, Okla., then a 
Part of Indian territory. 

During his railroading days he worked for 
the Fort Worth & Denver, the Rock Island, 
and the Missouri Pacific. ` 
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He was born May 11, 1873, in Trimble, 
Tenn., and the family moved to Texas when 
he was a boy. 

He has a son, James Henry Thomas, of 
San Antonio; a daughter, Mrs. Margaret El- 
Hott, of Harlingen; and another daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Thomas, who lives with 
her father. His wife died in 1938, 

If you insist on health and longevity ad- 
vice, Thomas says the best he can offer from 
his own experience is “take care of yourself 
and walk a lot. 

“Never drove a car in my life,” he said. “I 
bought several but my wife and daughters 
drove them.” 

And you can see him every day of the 
week, striding leisurely along. 


Salute to Gladewater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who lives near Gladewater, Tex., I 
am very pleased about the industrial 
expansion in Gladewater and in the 
Gladewater area. I desire to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
that appeared in the Longview Daily 
News May 21, 1964: 

SALUTE ro GLADEWATER 

Mark up a major accomplishment fof 
Gladewater, Gregg County's third largest 
city and a municipality blessed by geography 
and community spirit as one of the major 
crossroads of east Texas. 

Honey Togs, Inc., manufacturer of modern 
wearing apparel for girls and young women, 
laid the basis for further economic progress 
and multiplied its production capacity as it 
formally opened a new $150,000 operations 
center on State Highway 271 immediately 
north of the downtown area late last week. 

In truth, the new plant doubled floor space, 
coupling the new building with existing fa- 
cilities in the downtown area, 

Cutting, sewing, and pressing departments 
of the firm are now located in the new build- 
ing while the former main plant on US. 
Highway 80 in the downtown area is housing 
company offices, and warehousing and ship- 
ping divisions. 

Yet, the true of success lies not in 
physical facilities but in the steady progress 
the company has enjoyed since beginning 
production in 1959. Annual sales that first 
year stopped at $300,000, and each year has 
seen healthy increases, reaching the $2 mu- 
lion mark in the past year and necessitating 
expansion. - 

Popularity of the apparel created by Honey 
Togs has drawn a host of new customers from 
across the Nation and orders continue to 
pile up to give the firm substantial backlog 
for steady operations. Realizing that expan- 
sion was a must, P. L. Hamilton, Honey Togs 
president, and other officials of the firm last 
year projected the future production rise and 
with the financed cooperation of the Glade- 
water Industrial Foundation formulated 
plans for the new building to meet the de- 
mand for orders. 

Assisting in the step forward were Quen- 
tin Abernathy, president of the city indus- 
trial foundation, the foundation board, and 
Al Meadows, president of General American 
Oil Co., who donated the tract of land for 
location of the all steel and masonry struc- 
ture. 

The new facility already has made it pos- 
sible for the firm to boost employment by 
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another half hundred employees, which will 
increase the payroll to a total of more than 
250 persons. This in itself means a financial 
shot in the arm for the company as well as 
the city of Gladewater and surrounding area 
because a great part of the employees of 
Honey Togs are skilled women who add a 
second paycheck weekly to family income. 

Honey Togs officials have expressed over- 
whelming confidence in the future of Glade- 
water through the investment for expansion. 
And, they have made a wise decision because 
the city’s potential has only been tapped. 
As a crossroad center of U.S, Highway 80 
and State Highway 271, which is becoming 
more and more important as a regional thor- 
oughfare, Gladewater is in a unique position 
geographically for further successes as a 
manufacturing center. Among its assets 
also are railroad facilities, abundant surface 
water for municipal and industrial purposes, 
a very stable Government and tax structure 
and several thousand friendly inhabitants. 

Yes, chalk up “accomplishment” for Gregg 
County’s third city because the new plant 
probably is the first of numerous which soon 
will be located there. 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man Addresses 91st and Best Attended 
Shepherd College Commencement in 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
1964 graduating class at Shepherd Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va., this morn- 
ing heard the distinguished U.S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Honorable Or- 
ville L. Freeman, discuss “The Third 
Revolution—the Revolution of Abun- 
dance,” which he said, is: 

The most unique and far reaching of all, 
for it is an entirely new dimension to human 
experience. 


Secretary Freedman, whom I was priv- 
ileged to introduce to the 174 graduating 
seniors and their guests at the 91st an- 
nual—and the best attended—Shepherd 
College commencement, emphasized 
that: 

Throughout the agricultural and indus- 
trial revolutions, our institutions and our 
attitudes were fixed by the conditions of 
scarcity * * * of not quite enough of every- 
thing for everybody * * *, The new dimen- 
sion in our third productive revolution is 
the potential for abundance that science and 
technology haye made possible in today’s 
world—it is that we can produce enough to 
go around 


In summarizing his discussion of the 
three revolutions of the human society, 
Secretary Freeman recalled that: 

The agricultural revolution led to the 
golden age of Greece and the foundations of 
western culture * * * and to the terror of 
the Middle Ages. The industrial revolution 
led to the rise of middle-class democracy 
* + and with Hitler to the ravages of 
civilized man gone mad. The revolution of 
abundance can lead to new dimensions of a 
life and society greater than ever before 
„or to the end of civilization; we can 
reach out to new planets * or we can 
destroy this planet. This is the challenge 
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ot abundance, These are the decisions which 
your generation will make. Never before 
have so many people had so great a voice in 
so massive an opportunity. 


The invocation for the commencement 
was by Rev. George H. V. Hunter, Jr., 
minister of the Shepherdstown Presby- 
terian Church. Music was by the Shep- 


herd College Brass Enseinble under di- 


rection of Joseph Labuta, and included 
a trombone solo by Jay Wiles, with Jane 
Specht as pianist. Hon. Herbert K. Baer, 
secretary of the West Virginia State 
Board of Education, expressed greetings 
for that body. 

Dean A. G. Slonaker presented the 
graduates and Dr. Oliver S. Ikenberry, 
the very outstanding educator and the 
president of Shepherd College, conferred 
the degrees. Thomas Bowman, president 
of the senior class, presented the class 
memorial, and the acceptance was by 
Dr. Raymond O. Waldkoetter, dean of 
students, of this institution which now 
has more than a thousand students each 
year. 

Rev. Conan Gallagher, M.S.Ss.T., of 
Holy Trinity Mission Seminary, Win- 
chester, Va., pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record following my remarks the 
text of the thought-provoking and chal- 
lenging address of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THE THIRD REVOLUTION” —Abpnrss BY SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE FREEMAN 

Commencement is a happy time for young 
people and a proud time for their families. 
It is therefore a special honor to be entrusted 
with a place on this program. And it is a 
special pleasure to be on such an attractive 
campus in the picturesque hills of West Vir- 


Many people visit West Virginia both for 
its beauty and to get away from the heat 
in Washington. Today such is not my pur- 
pose, although it is true that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture does experience heat“ 
Sees PURER: SEED HOSE WERE FIN 

nts. 

Many people say that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has the worst job in Washing- 
ton—some even say in the world. But— 
after almost 3% years on the job—I cannot 
agree. 

On the other hand, it is true that my job 
has its frustrations. 

It is frustrating to reallze that American 
farmers are the most accomplished pro- 
viders in the history of the world—yet rural 
America remains the scene of almost half 
of our Nation's poverty. 

It is frustrating to realize that net in- 
come per farm has risen 16 percent since 
1960—yet the average income of people in 
farming is still only 60 percent of that re- 
ceived by individuals who are not farmers. 

It is frustrating to see agriculture labeled 
as a problem“ when it is first and fore- 
most a tremendous  success—providing 
Americans with such plenty, with much 
quality, at such a low real cost, that we 
take it for granted and complain accord- 
ingly. 

Yet I am not a frustrated man. But lam 
a man with a challenge. I am perhaps chal- 
lenged beyond the limits of any one man to 
deliver, Yet I find the struggle tremendous- 
ly exciting and I want to share with you, if 
I can, some of the excitement, some of the 
suspense, some of the thrill, of working 
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in the vanguard of a major economic and 
social revolution, 

Tt is a story that affects each of you per- 
sonally because your generation, like mine, 
will be called on to deal with it—and to 
build your lives in its turbulence, N 

In something like a million years of hu- 
man existence, mankind has been through 
only two major productive revolutions, 

For more than 99 percent of the time he 
has been on earth, man existed by finding 
food. He gathered it, picked it, fished for 
it, or hunted it with primitive weapons. But 
it never occurred to him to plant crops and 
look after them, It never occurred to him 
to domesticate animals and use them for 
food. 

When it did occur to him, he had a revolu- 
tion on his hands. 

And this was not so long ago—perhaps 
8,000 years. Look at it this way. If you as- 
sume that man has been on earth for a to- 
tal of 24 hours—then the agricultural revo- 
lution is only 12 minutes old. 

It brought far-reaching changes. A settled 
agriculture made civilization possible, It 
enabled some societtes to produce a surplus 
above subsistence. It permitted the develo- 
ment of a small intellectual elite. It is 
quite possible that the full-time intellectuals 
in the extraordinary age of Pericles were a 
group not much larger than this graduating 
class. Yet their contribution to civilizations, 
including ours, is enormous. 

The second great productive revolution 
came much more rapidly. 

Put man’s existence on a 24-hour clock 
once again, and the industrial revolution be- 
gan about a half minute ago. Yet in the less 
than 200 years of this revolution, the sub- 
stitution of power for muscle has had an im- 
pact on virtually the entire human commu- 
nity. It created the industrial era which we 
are now leaving. 

We are only beginning to grasp the impli- 
cations of the third productive revolution 
now in process. It manifests itself in dif- 
ferent ways. We talk about it in different 
terms, depending on our chief interests, 

Some call it a cybernation revolution. 

Certainly, there is an enormous portent in 
the building of electronic machines of such 
enormous complexity that in many ways they 
can be substituted for the human brain—in 
fact for the entire nervous system. We not 
only have electronic brains, we have elec- 
tronic brains with a high school education. 

My colleague in the Cabinet, Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz, points out further 
that some machines even have college and 
postgraduate educations. And the striking 
thing is that the performance levels of these 
machines are rising more rapidly than the 
educational attainments of human beings. 

The third revolution is called by some an 
automation revolution. 

One machine takes over the job of boring 
and machining the engine block for an au- 
tomobile or tractor—and an entire produc- 
tion line can be closed down. Inspection is 
performed automatically, and the human 
hands and eyes thus freed can be devoted to 
more productive and satisfying assign- 
ments—we hope. 

An automobile manufacturer once asked a 
great American labor leader, Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers: 
“Where are you going to look for jobs when 
machines take over the work of making 
cars?" The reply was quick: “The same place 
you'll be looking for new car customers when 
our people no longer have jobs.” 

Then there are some who say we are in 
a communications revolution. 

Certainly, the high-speed transmission of 
business data can revolutionize management. 
Immediate market decisions can be made by 
executives thousands of miles away. New 
kinds of visual aids widen the dimensions of 
business decisionmaking as well as of edu- 
cation and the arts. 
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Examples: The cartridge inserted television 
set which plays programs like a phonograph 
is already being field tested. The pocket 
projector will follow. These are some of the 
less spectacular developments that are in the 
minds of the communications people. The 
sky is not even the limit, 

Or you might call this an information 
revolution. Of all the scientific information 
available in the world, over half has been 
produced in the past 10 to 20 years. And we 
can expect a doubling in output each decade 
for at least the 20th century. The job of 
assembling, storing, and communicating this 
information is a major concern in scientific 
circles. 

Each of these is a revolution of a kind, 
Each is related one to the other. Each is 
a part of the third great productive revolu- 
tion, which I choose to cali the revolution of 
abundance, 

So as we take a quick look at the history 
of man, we find the agricultural revolution 
* * * the industrial revolution * * and 
now the revolution of abundance: 

And the third revolution is the most 
unique and fer reaching of all * * for it 
is an entirely new dimension to human ex- 
perience. 

Throughout the agricultural and indus- 
trial revolutions, our institutions and our at- 


“titudes were fixed by the conditions of scar- 


city * * * of not quite enough of everything 
for everybody. The goal was clear and 
simple, even though the means might be 
complex—it was to produce more because 
there wasn't enough to go around. 

The new dimension in our third produc- 
tive revolution is the potential for abun- 
dance that science and technology have made 
possible in today’s world—it is that we can 
produce enough to go around. 

For the first time in history we know that 
is is physically possible to produce plenty, 
not just for a few but for everyone on earth. 
It is physically possible to produce this 
abundance with fewer farmers, fewer work- 
ers, and more machines. This is the poten- 
tial of automation, technology, and mecha- 
nization in the new world of potential 
abundance. 

You are coming to your majority as this 
Nation begins to explore the potential for 
the great society which abundance can pro- 
vide. This is the challenge which spurs me 
on as Secretary of Agriculture, for agricul- 
ture has progressed further beyond the 
abundance barrier than any other segment 
of our economy. 

Some people tell me that agriculture is 
out of step with the rest of the economy. 
They are right in what they sense, but their 
analysis is wrong. Agriculture has been deal- 
ing with the challenge of abundance for 
more than a decade, a challenge that only 
now is g to be felt more generally 
throughout the rest of the economy, Agri- 
culture has not been out of step, it has been 
& pace ahead of the rest of our economy. 

It is your opportunity to explore this new 
dimension * * * this new frontier of 
abundance as it will increasingly affect all 
areas of our national life in the days ahead. 
What we make of it will largely depend on 
how well you and the thousands of others 
who are graduated today and in the years 
ahead from colleges and universities haye 
prepared for it and how well you continue to 
study and learn as you experience the Im- 
pact of the revolution of abundance. 

President Johnson, speaking on the Uni- 
versity of Michigan campus last month, de- 
scribed the challenge in these words: 

“The challenge of the next half century 
is whether we have the wisdom to use the 
wealth to enrich and elevate our national 
life—and to advance the quality of American 
civilization.” 

This will require that you and all of us 
break the mold which presently tends to 
restrict the boundaries of our thinking to 
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dimensions of scarcity rather than of abund- 
ance. 

There is nothing in history, except the rec- 
ord of man's creative ability, which tells us 
how we are to meet this new challenge of 
abundance, 

The potential is enormous. We know that 
by 1975: 

There will be 8 million more families than 
there are today, and 8 million more students 
in college—twice the present number; 

The gross national product will be almost 
& trillion dollars a year; 

There will be 93 million people in the work 
force; 

Per capita income will be 50 percent 
greater than it was in 1960. 

This is a future of great promise; a future 
Which should excite and stimulate all peo- 
pie. 

Yet we know there is fear and great uncer- 
tainty in the minds of many people as to 
what the future holds in store: Some are 
farmets who have seen the neighboring farm 
disappear as production soared and prices 
dropped. They fear that they are next. 
Others are the workers who have seen ma- 
chines replace jobs at the next bench or in 
nearby shops. They fear that they are next. 
Some are people who have known only 

tion, and the poverty and depriva- 
tion it brings. They fear it will never end. 
Some are people who know only that their 
children, like their parents before them, are 
cut off from prosperity. They fear there is 
no escape. 

These fears are real for just one reason— 
the failure of our generation, thus far, to 
take full advantage of the greatest opportu- 
nity mankind has even seen. 

The revolution of abundance has released 
hundreds of millions of man-hours of talent 
and effort which are no longer needed for 
the sheer physical production of the neces- 
sities of life. 

Now that machines have taken over the 
drudgery, what is left for human brains and 
human hands? 

What we must achieve is a revolutionary 
reallocation of human en that corre- 
sponds in magnitude to the technological 
revolutions we are passing through. 

Because we have failed in that realloca- 
tion; the released man-hours are refiected 
in unemployment, and underemployment, 
and frustration, and privation—when they 
Ought to be employed in other ways. 

You may ask: How can they be used, if we 
need fewer and fewer people to produce our 
food, clothing, and shelter? : 

The answer is; They must be used to help 
create what President Johnson has called the 
great society. 

Look an around us. There is work to be 
done—endless work. It is a different kind 
of work—that is all. And it is far more 
creative, far more challenging, far more in- 
Spiring than the kind of work to which the 
rigors of existence compelled our forefathers 
to devote their time. 

To serve the American ideal of giving 
every child an equal opportunity to develop 
his talents to the fullest, we should be 
using—over the next few years—tfully a mil- 
lion more people in the field of education. 
Here is America’s great growth industry. 
The finest private schools don't figure in 
terms of 30 or 35 or 40 pupils per teacher; 
they figure in terms of 15 or 20, Is there any 
reason why our public school system, all over 
America, should not be elevated to the kind 
Of standards that only the rich have been 
able to enjoy? The answer is no. For the 
first time in history, the resources of talent 
and manpower are freed for these kinds of 
Pur poses 
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Look at our urban and rural slums. If we 
can redirect the liberated energies of our 
people into the rebuilding and revitalizing of 
sick and dying communities, the manpower 
that can be used will be almost limitless. 

We must rescue our countryside from mis- 
use, and begin the greatest conservation 
movement in all history. We must clear our 
rivers and streams from pollution and cleanse 
the air of the waste that now befoulsit. We 
must develop new parks and playgrounds 
and, at the same time, recognize that farm- 
land can produce recreation as well as food 
and fiber for an income crop. 

We must preserve the green areas and open 
spaces which sustain the spirit and give true 
meaning to life. 

All this requires manpower—and woman- 
power. 

This massive reallocation of America's re- 
sources is not just idle daydreaming. It is 
grim necessity, too. Because the alternative 
to utilizing our resources of manpower for 
the great, constructive jobs that demand at- 
tention is not to use them at all. And our 
society cannot rest upon a base of idle, un- 
employed, despairing people—without, sooner 
or later, the kind of explosions that have 
wrecked other societies in similar circum- 
stances in the long course of 4 

It is a happy choice to make, But it is 
not an easy one to carry out, 

The first requirement is that we adjust 
our minds and attitudes to the new era of 
abundance. The empty shibboleths that 
have carried over from earlier centuries, be- 
fore the revolutions of our time, must be 
swept aside. 

After that, there are many other require- 
ments; Our educational institutions must 
make the adjustmetns necessary to turn out 
young people for the growth occupations of 
the future. For some of these occupa- 
tions—like the lieutenants, captains, and 
majors in the war on poverty—nobody has 
yet developed hardly any curricula at all. 

The relations between Federal, State, and 
local governments must be further adjusted, 
in directions in which we are already clearly 
moving, to permit a pooling of resources and 
a concert of effort. 

The distribution of resources between the 
private and the public sectors of the economy 
must be reconsidered. 

The notions and concepts of planning— 
which for a time were considered subversive 
in many circles—must be brought the rest 
of the way back into good repute. 

We must somehow bring about a revival 
of conscience and of the old tradition of 
neighborliness—the realization that racial 
discrimination is intolerable, that denial of 
adequate hospital care is an indecent penalty 
on old age, that poverty is an infection that 
weakens and demeans a proud and prosper- 
ous people, that ignorance and lack of edu- 
cation can be removed from the American 
spirit. 

There is no blueprint, no grand design 
which tells us how best to respond to the 
challenge, Perhaps there never will be. In- 
stead, we must work our way step by step, 
learning as we go, how to creatively shape 
our new world of abundance. 

Our attitudes will be guided by our under- 
standing that the material wealth to create 
the great society is at our disposal, and 
that the larged task is to mobilize the power 
for good that lies in people's essential will- 
ingness and desire to assume responsibility 
for something more than their own personal 
condition. 5 

Your generation has shown formidable 
Signs of this wisdom, as reflected in young 
America's response to the Peace Corp. 

It is within our power to make the deci- 


If the health needs of our people were to ions to use this wealth to serve the good of 


be fully met, from the cradle to the grave, 
every region and in every home, hundreds 
— thousands more people would be em- 


all men. If history will not provide the blue- 
print we seek, it will show us how man re- 
sponded to the other two revolutions, and we 
can learn from this. 
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The agricultural revolution led to the 
golden age of Greece and the foundations 
of Western culture, and to the terror of the 
Middle Ages. 

The industrial revolution led to the rise 
of middle class democracy, and with 
Hitler to the ravages of civilized man gone 
mad. 

The revolution of abundance can lead to 
new dimensions of a life and society greater 
than ever before, or to the end of civiliza- 
tion; we can reach out to new planets, or we 
can destroy this planet. 

This is the challenge of abundance. These 
are the decisions which you will make. 
Never before have so many people had so 
great a voice in so massive an opportunity. 

It is a tremendously exciting time to be 
alive, especially for young people like yourself 
who arrive on the scene better prepared than 
any of use who speak here today. Be sure 
you make the most of it. As the popular 
saying goes “Live it up.” 

I congratulate you on your success and 
wish you Godspeed. 


Independence Day of Tunisia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW -YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
public of Tunisia today celebrates the 
18th anniversary of her independence. 
On this great occasion, we take pleasure 
in extending warm felicitations to His 
Excellency the President of the Repub- 
lic of Tunisia, Habib Bourguiba; and His 
Excellency the Tunisian Ambassador to 
the United States, Rachid Driss. 

Tunisia, situated on the divide be- 
tween the western and eastern Mediter- 
ranean basis, has long been famous in 
world history. The Phoenicians of the 
ancient world settled on its coastline 
thousands of years ago. Later Carthage 
fought the Punic Wars with its rival, 
Rome, for control of the Mediterraenean 
world. During Roman ascendancy, fa- 
mous Tunisians—Tertullian, St. Au- 
gustine and others—made lasting con- 
tributions to world civilization. This 
Christian society was swept away by the 
Arab invasion which overpowered the 
local Berber inhabitants. During the 
following centuries Tunisia played its 
role in Muslim power struggles and at 
the end of the Middle Ages became an 
important base in the naval clash be- 
tween the Spanish kings and the Turk- 
ish sultans. Later, Europeans struggled 
for favored positions in Tunisia until the 
French obtained control in the 18807 8. 

Mr. Bourguiba played a major role in 
Tunisia's independence movement which 
finally obtained its objective on March 
20, 1956. A year later Tunisia was pro- 
claimed a republic. 

Tunisia, under the guidance of Mr. 
Bourguiba and his party, the Neo-Des- 
tour, has made remarkable progress 
toward building a modern, viable state. 
Their approach has been one of modera- 
tion and pragmatism, now sprinkled 
with a touch of Neo-Destour socialism. 
A list of some of their accomplishments 
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shows how far they have gone. Since 
independence, a concerted school con- 
strution and enrollment program has 
resulted in the literacy rate doubling to 
30 percent. Agricultural projects and 
land reform have increased production 
and provided a living for more tunisians. 
Through joint endeavors, the Govern- 
ment is encouraging private initiative in 
the industrial field. Cities have been 
modernized, At the same time social 
change is gathering momentum and 
many women are now living a new life. 
With one of the best development plans, 
leaders have come from neighboring 
countries to explore the Tunisian road 
to progress. 

Tunisia, on the whole, has been care- 
ful to maintain good relations with the 
United States and the rest of the West- 
ern World. They have been grateful for 
the aid that they have received from 
these sources. 

We congratulate Tunisia on the prog- 
ress that it has made so far and look 
forward to seeing it do even more in the 
future. 


Tribute to Representative D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorn’a splendidly written article 
by Mr. Lee Winfrey, of the Knight News- 
paper Bureau, I think Mr. Winfrey is 
an exceptionally fine and objective 
writer. He has written about Represent- 
ative BILLY Matruews, one of the able 
and distinguished members of our Flor- 
ida delegation, and certainly a longtime 
personal friend of mine and of my able 
senior colleague, the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND]. I believe the article 
deserves to be presented in the RECORD; 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FILTERED AND CooL Is BLY MATTHEWS 

(By Lee Winfrey) 

WAsHINGTON.— When the U.S. Government 
last January cited tobacco as a health men- 
ace, Representative Donatp Ray (BILLY) 
MartTHews realized right away that correc- 
tive action was {mperative. 

Since his north Florida ditsrict grows more 
than $10 million worth of Flue-cured tobacco 
each year, it would have been impolitic for 
him to quit the weed altogether. So care- 
fully, he slipped over the end of his cigars 
a wooden tip with a filter inside. 7 

Thus personally protected, MATTHEWS 
turned his thoughts to the 2,000 tobacco 
farmers in his district. 

“The evidence is overwhelming,” he said of 
the report. “You can not deny it. But 
exactly what makes cigarettes harmful to 
health? The type of tobacco? The paper? 
The way it is cured? Pesticides used on it? 
I am very much interested in finding out.” 

In the meantime, the Congressman from 
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Gainesville will continue to be a strong de- 
fender of Government price supports for the 
tobacco industry. 

MATTHEWS, 56, blames the harsh realities 
of politics for his addiction to cigars. 

“I started smoking in the Florida Legis- 
lature in 1935,” he recalls. “I got so bored 
with committee meetings I had to do some- 
thing. Iam a teetotaler, so I took up cigars. 
I guess I am lucky I got out with no worse 
habits than that.” 

MATTHEWS’ bad habits are few. He is a 
lay preacher, an elder in Gainesville's First 
Presbyterian Church and probably the most 
popular Congressman in Florida’s 12-man 
delegation. 

MatTrHew’s forte is humor. He has a sharp 
chin and a sharp nose, big round glasses and 
thinning black hair. When he tells a story, 
his eyes close, his head rolls and his ex- 
pressive hands float in the air like an or- 
chestra conductor's. 

He opens his mouth and out come the 
voices of his fellow Congressmen—the high, 
thin singsong of Georgia's Tic Forrester, 
the raw growl of old Cart Vinson, the lulling 
cadences of Alabama-born CLAUDE PEPPER. 
He is a master mimic and his better stories 
are as accurate as tape recordings. 

You would be wrong, though, if you dis- 
missed him as a clown. Lyndon Johnson, 
whose voice MATTHEWS is presently practic- 
ing, would straighten you out on that. 

Last February, Johnson traveled to Palatka 
in MatrHews’ district to get work started on 
the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. There he 
publicly recalled Matruews’ dedidated drive 
to get the ditch dug. 

“Every time I went to the House,” the 
President said, BLV would catch me by the 
lapels of my coat.“ 

BILLy’s own coats are several. He is, among 
other things, a Lion, an Elk, a Moose, a Ki- 
wanian, a Knight of Pythias, and an Ameri- 
can Legionnaire. He has been a Spanish 
teacher in Orlando and a high school princi- 
pal in Newberry. 

For 16 years he was at the University of 
Florida as director of the student union and 
director of alumni affairs. During World 
War II, he was a captain training infantry- 
men. 

He is wrapping up his sixth term in Con- 
gress now, with no one opposing his bid for 
a seventh. He is halfway up the seniority 
ladder in the mammoth House Agriculture 
Committee and seems settled in for a long 
stay. 

The depression knocked him out of semi- 
nary and defeated his ambition to be a min- 
ister. But the residue remains and it be- 
comes him. 

Few Congressmen are in his league as a 
storyteller. And perhaps even fewer could 
say, and be believed: 

“It may sound corny, but I’ve always 
wanted to be of service—preaching, teaching 
school. Now I look upon my district as my 
parish, and my congressional service as my 
ministry.” 


Disastrous Effect of Further Tariff Cuts 
in the Pottery Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Mr. 
C. Frank Dales, vice president of the 
International Brotherhood of Operative 
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Potters, before the Tariff Commission, 
February 13, 1964. 

The statement shows clearly how crit- 
ical the GATT tariff negotiations now 
going on at Geneva are to our pottery 
workers. As Mr. Dales states, a further 
tariff reduction means that what re- 
mains of this important industry will 
be marked for extinction. I urge that 
our negotiators at Geneva take a firm 
stand against this disastrous course. 

The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY C. FRANK Dates, Vice PRESI- 

DENT, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD or Or- 

ERATIVE POTTERS, BEFORE Tarirry COMMIS- 

SION FEBRUARY 13, 1964 

My name is C. Frank Dales, and I serve as 
vice president of the International Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. Our president, 
Mr. E. L. Wheatley, could not be here today 
because of a meeting of the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, of which he is a member, so 
I am speaking in his place. 

Certainly the Tariff Commission is no 
stranger to the problems of the pottery in- 
dustry. Almost exactly a year ago, this Com- 
mission was preparing its reports on house- 
hold china, tableware, and kitchenware, in- 
vestigation No. 7-113; and on earthenware 
table and kitchen articles, investigation No. 
7-114. 

A year ago, the earthenware and household 
china industry eagerly awaited the reports to 
be forthcoming from this body. Several 
thousands of our members waited anxiously. 

These were the good men who are unable to 
find new jobs to replace the ones which dis- 
appeared when the potteries started closing 
their doors. These members hoped that as a 
result of the Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions, they would become eligible for eco- 
nomic assistance and for retraining in skill 
for which there ls a demand. 

I need not dwell on the fact that when 
these reports were lssued in April 1963, these 
hopes were dashed. 

The Tariff Commission concluded that in 
1961: The number of workers employed in 
the production of household dinnerware was 
23 percent smaller than in 1957." 

You also concluded: “The man-hours 
spent annually by production and related 
workers in producing household earthenware 
dinnerware declined between 1957 and 1961 
by 4.5 million hours, or by about 27 per- 
cent.” 

I can bring you up to date on the develop- 
ments since that report in a word: More of 
the same. While we are awaiting final 1963 
figures, from all indications, imports, con- 
tinued their rise, and our records show that 
domestic employment continued its irregular 
downhill slide. 

Having made an exhaustive study of our 
industry only a year ago, and having con- 
cluded that wage differentials were not the 
cause of the boom in imports and the high 
mortality rate in the plants where our mem- 
bers work, you are not likely to alter your 
conclusions only a year later, but perhaps 
we can agree that any reduction in the tariff 
ov iggy can only serve to intensify the situ- 
ation. 

According to the U.S, Department of Com- 
merce publications, in 1962, the U.S. im- 
ported $102,546,000 worth of clay and clay 
products of which $49,713,000 worth came 
from Japan. Now this category includes 
more than just pottery and earthen- 
ware, but the latter are a substantial part of 
it, and almost exactly half of our total im- 
ports came from Japan. 

We bought approximately $50 million 
worth of clay and clay products from Japan 
and we sold her just a little over $2 million 
worth. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
precise figures on Japanese employment in 
this category are unavailable, but between 


1964 


1955 and December 1962, total ceramic, 
Stone and clay products employment in 
Japan ~ose from 260,919 to 284,000 Workers 
& gain of some 23,000 or 8 percent. During 
the same period in America, total employ- 
ment in pottery and related products fell 
from 63,800 jobs in 1955 to 43,800 at the end 
Of 1962, a decline of 10,000 jobs, or 19 per- 
cent. 

It is our sincere belief that the jobs of 
these 10,000 Americans have been exported, 
Primarily to Japan, 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
Ustics, the average wage in the American 
Pottery and related products industry is $2.31. 

same source provides us figures indi- 
Cating that the comparable wage in Japan 
May be as high as 39 cents an hour. How 
can the things we make compete with the 
Products of 39-cent-an-hour labor? 

Our union has encouraged our industry to 
install laborsaving equipment whenever pos- 
sible in order to compete. 

Our industry has modernized wherever this 
is feasible. 

However, a Department of Labor story of 
the industry covering the period from 1954 
to 1959 showed that total payrolls in earth- 
enware plants averaged from 57 to 60 per- 
dent of the value of shipments and in china- 
Ware plants from 57 to 62 percent.” Those 
&pproximate the figures today, 

With the labor cost that high, it is mani- 
festly impossible for American manufactur- 
ers to pay a decent wage and compete suc- 
Cessfully with the products of 39-cent labor 
from Japan. 

Look what happened to art and novelty 
Ware. I am told that Lady Astor once de- 
scribed the United States as the only country 
where all the souvenirs are marked “made 
in Japan." 

Japan does have not only the souvenirs 
but the bulk of the business. 

The art and novelty ware segment of our 
industry once employed thousands in small 
Plants in New Jersey and California, and just 
four companies who used to make art and 
novelty ware in Sebring, Ohio, used to em- 
Ploy about a thousand men. Between 1954 
&nd 1961, all four of those Sebring artware 
Potteries closed, and that town now has an 
unemployment rate in excess of 6 percent. 

A china producer in Sebring, the French 

China Co, employing about 380 men 
when it is going well, was closed during most 
of 1963. 

Our industry is concentrated in little 
towns like Sebring, and Chester, W. Va., and 
Newell, W. Va., and the hard-pressed Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., area—towns with unemployment 
Tates in excess of 6 percent. 

When the potteries start laying off, or close 
down, our members simply do not have other 
Job opportunities. For the most part, these 
are high seniority men. They have growing 
families to look after. It is not easy for 
an to move, and they have no jobs to move 


Because more Americans are eating off 
tableware produced in Japan, more Japa- 
Nese workers are eating better, but our mem- 
bers are not eating as well. 

We have read with great care the Tariff 

ission's reasoning on denying our 
Members the assistance available under the 
in e Expansion Act of 1962. You take the 
dustry to task for not competing as well 
as you think it should. 
* We happen to disagree with your position, 
3 in a sense, that is beside the point. The 
act is, regardless of the reason, many of our 
members cannot find jobs and that anything 
Which encourages more imports will simply 
add to our troubles. 

From our standpoint, we are literally being 
Asked to compete against "scab" labor, We 
Say this without any malice toward our 

in Japan. We are grateful for the 
Progress they are making, but just as Ameri- 
can labor does not like to be forced to com- 
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pete against low-wage domestic production 
so do we in the Pottery Workers Union re- 
sent being forced to compete against such 
incredibly low wages abroad. 

That the existing tariff level does not af- 
ford adequate protection seems amply clear 
from the condition of our industry. 

Currently much of it is being held together 
by the premium business, The cup or saucer 
in the box of soap chips, or the dinner set 
given with groceries are now the bread and 
butter items accounting for about half the 
domestic production in the earthenware pot- 
teries. ; 

This is fragile business, subject to the 
whim of the big chains and brand distrib- 
utors. The moment another type of give- 
away of comparable cost enters the picture, 
we can lose out. 

Moreover, while oversea suppliers have not 
yet entered the competition for this business 
because of the demand that the ware be 
stocked until the level of the demand is es- 
tablished, we have no assurance that they 
will not do so in the future. 

It seems like only yesterday when the 
skilled hands of our members produced 
nearly all of the ware on which America 
dined. Today, except for restaurant and 
hotel ware, much of America is eating on 
plates and drinking from cups from Japan. 

And tomorrow? 

The tomorrow for our industry depends in 
great measure on what happens in the GATT 
negotiations, 

The tomorrow for several thousand pot- 
tery workers and several score small towns 
where potteries are the chief source of liveli- 
hood, depends on the outcome of the GATT 
negotiations, 

Having denied these workers and their 
towns the assistance we thought we had 
coming under the Trade Expansion Act, we 
appeal to you now not to deny us whatever 
future is left. 

If, in the GATT negotiations, tariff walls 
drop still lower, then what remains of our 
industry will have been marked for extinc- 
tion. 

On behalf of thousands of unemployed 
family breadwinners who are members of our 


union, I appeal to you to recommend against 


any such catastrophe. 
In short, don't kick us while we're down. 


Resolution of Brooklyn Jewish Commu- 
nity Council on United States-Israel Re- 
lations for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rzcorp a resolution 
of the Brooklyn Jewish Community on 
United States-Israel relations for peace. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Brooklyn Jewish Community Council 
duly assembled at its silver jubilee anni- 
versary meeting held at the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center on May 5, 1964, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas for more than a decade the very 
existence of the State of Israel has been 
threatened with extinction by the repeated 
public declarations and preparations of the 
ruler of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser; 
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“Whereas since he came to power President 
Nasser has constantly declared over his radio 
and in public his determination, and that of 
his associated Arab States, to drive the 
Israelis into the sea; 

“Whereas he has in recent years, in pursu- 
ance and preparations of such threats and 
declarations of policy built up a formidable 
armament of jetplanes, submarines, tanks, 
and more recently offensive missiles, in the 
building of which he has been aided by for- 
mer Nazis who haye found refuge in Egypt 
from prosecution in Germany; 

“Whereas for a year and a half he has 
kept an army of Egyptian troops in Yemen 
which were transported there by Russian 
planes and supplied by Russian arms; 

“Whereas contrary to his repeated prom- 
ises, he has not only not withdrawn his 
troops but has increased their number so 
that they now reportedly number 40,000 and, 
through rotation, has used the war in Yemen 
to battle-train his entire army; 

“Whereas the United States has consist- 
ently supported Nasser with generous gifts 
of foreign aid in an amount now approaching 
nearly a billion dollars; 

“Whereas this policy encourages the ag- 
gressive tactics and purposes of Egypt's dic- 
tator; 

“Whereas the United States has repeatedly 
declared its interest in the preservation of 
peace in the Middle East and elsewhere and 
the development of the economy and well- 
being of nations recipient of U.S. aid; 

“Whereas the actions of the United States 
in supporting Nasser are wholly inconsistent 
with U.S. declarations of policy; 

“Whereas there is imminent danger that 
Egypt shortly will be in a position to destroy 
Israel overnight by the rocketry and sophis- 
ticated weapons which Nasser is accumulat- 
ing, supported by his now battle-trained 
army; K 

“Whereas although the of the 
United States provided by law that US, eco- 
nomic aid should not be given to any nation 
preparing for aggression against any other 
country aided by the United States, the ad- 
ministration has not acted to stop aid to 
Egypt; and 

“Whereas President Nasser has admitted 
openly that Egypt is preparing for an ag- 
gressive war against Israel and is actively 
carrying on aggression elsewhere; 

“Whereas Nasser has alined himself with 
the Communist bloc in their efforts to con- 
trol the African nations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the administration should 
immediately reverse its longtime policy of 
appeasing Nasser; 

“That the United States take a firm stand 
before all the world on behalf of the peace- 
fully intentioned, liberty loving, democratic, 
and free people of Israel to ward off its de- 
struction; and 

“That to prevent this catastrophe the 
United States should: (a) withdraw aid from 
Nasser as long as that aid is used for ag- 
gressive purposes and (b) announce its 
readiness to enter into a treaty of mutual 
defense and support with Israel as it has 
with other nations.” 


Mississippi: Big Test Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


this summer a massive education, com- 
munity improvement, and voter registra- 
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tion drive in the State of Mississippi will 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
Council of Federated Organizations— 
COFO—a coalition of Mississippi civil 
rights groups comprised of the Congress 
of Racial Equality, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, and the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches has joined the civil 
rights groups in this Mississippi opera- 
tion in which volunteer students, clergy- 
men, teachers, and lawyers will par- 
ticipate. 

James Wechsler, in an article in the 
May 27 issue of the New York Post, 
points out the implications of the con- 
tinued denial of constitutional rights in 
Mississippi and the importance of Presi- 
dent. Johnson conferring with the lead- 
ers of the project. Now is the time for the 
administration to take steps to provide 
protection for the volunteers. I urge my 
colleagues to read this article and seri- 
ously consider James Wechsler’s appeal 
that “clearcut signs of Federal concern 
and conviction at this juncture might 
avert infinitely larger trouble in the 
warmer summer days.” 

[From the New York Post, May 27, 1964] 
Bic Test Case 
(James A. Wechsler) 

President Johnson may soon confront the 
first major domestic crisis of his administra- 
tion. 

It involves the question of whether the 
U.S. Government will throw its weight be- 
hind this summer's massive effort of the civil 
rights forces to establish some form of democ- 
racy in that oppressive police State known 
as Mississippi, or whether it will try to remain 
above the battle. 

In anticipation of the coming storm, lead- 
ers of the “Mississippi Summer Project” have 
decided to seek a meeting with Mr. Johnson. 
A joint letter urgently requesting such a ses- 
sion is being sent to him by representatives 
of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee, the NAACP, and CORE who are 
linked together in the Mississippi Council 
of Federated Organizations. 

The letter, signed by SNCC’s Robert Moses, 
NAAcp's Aaron Henry, and CORE’s Dave Den- 
nis, declares that “during the past 3 years 
civil rights workers and local citizens in Mis- 
sissippi have faced violence and brutal resist- 
ance when they have tried to exercise their 
constitutional rights.” It asks for a chance 
to discuss this summer's outlook before the 
first contingents of summer volunteer's as- 
semble in the State. Such a meeting, if the 
President consents to it, will produce ap- 
peals for Federal aid and protection on 4 wide 
front. 

As James Forman, SNCO's executive sec- 
retary, describes the summer offensive, it 
will be a many-phased drive. The local bat- 
talions will be augmented by at least 700 
students from many areas, about 100 minis- 
ters, some 150 lawyers prepared to serve on 
the legal battlelines and a number of teach- 
ers who will help to conduct freedom schools. 

The major thrust will be the stepped-up 
voter registration campaign, coupled with 
support for the “freedom candidates” scek- 
ing congressional office: At the same time 
community centers will be set up to pro- 
vide services—cultural, medical, vocational— 
normally denied to Mississippi's Negro 
populace. Law students will undertake suits 
against State and local officials engaged in 
the business of “official tyranny.” Amid the 
local political operations, a delegation to 
challenge the seating of the lily-white Mis- 
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sissippi contingent at the Democratic con- 
vention will be 

An orientation program for the volun- 
teers will begin at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, in Ohio, on June 15; the first detach- 
ments will enter the State to join hands with 
the local groups a week later. 

Meanwhile, there have been ominous por- 
tents of Mississippi's counter offensive. 
There have been widely publicized reports 
of new weapons being assembled by State 
and city units, an obviously intimidatory 
gambit in view of the nonviolence commit- 
ments of the civil rights groups; there have 
been hurried legislative enactments to leg- 
alize even more drastic restrictions on the 
rights of assembly and speech; there have 
been increasing arrests of civil rights field 
workers and sporadic outbreaks of violence 
against heretic whites—including a few 
courageous local journalists like Hodding 
Carter. The State police force has been dou- 
bled and its powers of law enforcement 

In the face of this developing civil war at- 
mosphere, these is a clear prospect that 
Federal intervention will be required. That 
is what the civil rights chieftains want to 
discuss with President Johnson. 

What can the President do to uphold the 
Constitution in Mississippi and to protect 
the freedom forces? 

In the view of Forman, a spirited 35-year- 
old Negro veteran of the southern wars, he 
can do many things. The first and perhaps 
most crucial step, he believes, would be for 
Lyndon Johnson to confer with Paul John- 
son, Mississippi's new Governor, and make it 
plain that U.S. policy will not be neutralist 
if peaceful activity is subjected to lawless 
violence. 

Beyond that dramatic gesture lie many 
other possible moves. The creation of a spe- 
cial Federal force of E-men (Equality 
Men) attached to the Justice Department 
and specifically assigned to the civil rights 
fronts would, it is argued, have strong psy- 
chological and practical impact; there is 
deep, continuing doubt that the FBI's south- 
ern G-men are prepared to police the area 
in any affirmative fashion.’ Judicial appoint- 
ments will also be closely watched in the 
South as a clue to Washington’s attitude. 
Finally, of course, there is the question of 
what posture the President will assume in 
the row over the seating of the Mississippi 
delegation. 

Many other detailed points of strategy and 
substance will develop in any full-scale ap- 
praisal of the Mississippi outlook. The im- 
mediate question is whether the President 
will be disposed to face the issue now, before 
the storm breaks. 

Certainly there is a compelling case for the 
argument that clear-cut signs of Federal 
concern and conviction at this juncture 
might avert infinitely larger trouble in the 
warmer summer days. That is the messaze 
the civil rights spokesmen hope to transmit 
if and when they see the President. One 
hopes he will listen and respond. Surely a 
government that stands firm on so many 
distance world fronts should be capable of 
upholding the rule of law in Mississippi, and 
perhaps even negotiating effectively with the 
rulers of that despotism. 


Immigration Hearings To Begin in House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1964 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
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tion and Nationality of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, I take this occasion to 
announce that the subcommittee will 
commence public hearings immediately 
on pending immigration legislation. The 
precise date on which these hearings are 
to commence will be announced within 
the next several days. 


Speech by Dr. Vernon R. Alden, President 
of Ohio State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 28, 1964, Dr. Vernon 
R. Alden, illustrious president of Ohio 
University, delivered a splendid address 
to the Ohio Society entitled “The State 
of Ohio and the World of 1984.” 

I commend this address to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives: 

Tue STATE or OHIO AND THE Womo or 1984 


(By Vernon R. Alden, president, of Ohio 
University) 

For the fiscal year 1964-65, the budget 
appropriated for the State of Ohio amounts 
to over $1,500 million, 

In 1804 the budget appropriated for the 
State of Ohio was 820,250.28. Some of the 
items listed in the 1804 budget read as fol- 
lows: $7 for the Secretary of State for 
“stretching the map of the State”; $250 was 
also given to the Secretary of State to “dis- 
tribute the laws of the State“; $3.25 was paid 
to Adam Betz for “candles supplied to the 
legislature”; $57 was appropriated for fire- 
wood for the State House. s 

There was a mysterious item—$7.60 paid to 
David Abbot and labeled simply “his appro- 
priation”—$20 was appropriated to John S. 
Wills, attorney at law, to prosecute sheriffs.” 

Under education, and for Ohio University, 
the early legislators appropriated $90 to the 
commissioners, for their services in apprals- 
ing the college townships of Athens.“ 

There is little need to elaborate on the 
comparison between today’s budget and the 
budget of 1804. The changes are self-evident. 
But today the changes are even more rapid. 
They occur at an even faster rate. They ac- 
celerate with each passing year. 

The exhibits and the technical wonders of 
the New York World's Fair are presented to 
us dally. But stop and recall for a moment 
the 1939 New York World’s Fair. I recall 
seeing a novel gadget at the 1939 fair. It was 
a tiny box with a blurred screen. My pa- 
rents explained to me that it was called tele- 
vision. Very few of us realized at that time, 
that in 1964 millions of Americans would own 
television sets. Very few of us realized that 
we would be watching programs beamed from 
all over the world. 

In 1939 there were no commercial jet 
planes. I recall my first transcontinental 
flight—a day and one-half experience. We 
tested the first military jet planes on my air- 
craft carrier only 20 years ago. 

In those days we had not yet unlocked the 
secrets of atomic energy. Only a handful of 
men in the world could comprehend the ex- 
tent to which our lives would change by the 
creation of atomic and hydrogen bombs and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


1964 


As we look back 20 years, all of us can re- 
call changes which have dramatically affected 
our pattern of living. But it takes a more 
fertile imagination to look ahead to 1984. It 
takes a wider vision to anticipate the rapid 
Tate of change to come. 

Our world is evolving and exploding. We 
are reaching out to other spheres. A char- 
Acteristic effort of our age is the attempt to 
make contact with other planets: To investi- 
gate those other solid objects, also traveling 
in space. Such efforts will stir up reyolu- 
tions in philosophy, new directions in 
thought, and new patterns of behavior. 

Our young people accept all this. They 
have lived and grown with the potentials and 
Possibilities of space travel, They live with 
change, They are accustomed to new direc- 
tions. It is my generation—it is your gen- 
eration that finds it hard to adjust to the 
thought that our children may some day 
travel to the moon. Our children will find 
nothing strange in the fact that the State 
Of Ohio too is also changing rapidly and fun- 
damentally. 

POPULATION GROWTH 


Such forces as population growth are 
revolutionizing our lives and will hit us with 
even greater impact in the decades ahead. 
To illustrate the rate of this increase, let me 
remind you that in less than 3½ days, 
enough new people will be born to populate 
& city the size of Columbus. The world is 
increasing its population at the rate of 50 
million per year. By the time our students 
W. are now freshmen graduate from our 
Universities, the population of the United 
States will have grown to over 200 million 
People. By 1984, the population of the 
United States will have soared to 285 million. 
This so-called population explosion has im- 
Plications for all of us, whether we are in 
business, in education, or in government. In 
education, for example, we at Ohio Univer- 
sity will be enrolling as many students within 
the next 10 years as we have had In our entire 
160-year history. 

TECHNICAL CHANGES 
At the same time, we can expect continu- 
of the economy of the United 
States. Within 10 years, the gross national 
product of the United States will have soared 
to over 81 trillion per year. 

Other kinds of dramatic changes are af- 
fecting our lives with equal force. The fore- 
cast that we shall land a man on the moon 
Within a decade is now widely accepted and 
has become a significant national goal. 
Some people are predicting that in a few 
years we shall be traveling at supersonic 
Speeds in commercial airplanes. With Pres- 
ident Johnson's announcement of the A-11 
Plane a few months ago, this forecast comes 
even closer to reality. 

It has been said that 90 percent of the 
Scientists who have ever lived are alive today. 
Clearly this is one reason why the rate of 

is accelerating. In the years ahead, 
change will take place at an even more rapid 
Yate. Let me give you a simple illustration 
ot how much the rate of change has acceler- 
ated. It took almost 2,000 years in the re- 
corded history of man to reach speeds of 100 
miles per hour, but within the past 10 years 
we have progressed from speeds of 500 to 
18.000 miles per hour. It is possible that by 
1970 we shall reach speeds of 180,000 miles 
ber hour in interplanetary travel. 

Other kinds of dramatic research break- 
throughs are taking place. We are on the 
threshold of discoveries too awesome to com- 
Prehend. Live organisms have been created 
in laboratory test tubes. Other studies are 
inducing mutations in living creatures, 
heralding the day when humans can adapt 
themselves to survival in the atmosphere of 
Outer space and the strange climates on other 
Planets. Other experiments are leading to 
the creation of a “thought machine” which 
will permit communication between people 
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without the use of language. It will be pos- 
sible for people to exchange innermost 
thoughts and deep-seated emotions now 
beyond the threshold of articulation. Such 
a device will be to the brain what eyeglasses 
are to the eyes and what hearing aids are to 
the ears today. 

Some of the forecasts for the world of 1984 
border on the fantastic. The new world will 
bring to us increasing wealth, greater leisure 
time, greater opportunities for travel and 
recreation, and even greater opportunities 
for service. But the new world will not be 
without its share of problems, too. Even 
now unless we solve some of the problems 


that are looming Just over the horizon, none 


of us may experience and enjoy the world of 
1984. 
CHANGES IN THE ECONOMY 


All of us are aware of the problems caused 
by the growing strength and influence of the 
Russians and the Red Chinese. We have 
also observed the impact of growing competi- 
tion from friendly nations such as Japan, 
West Germany, France, and other countries— 
countries which are developing strong econ- 
omies and sophisticated marketing programs 
of their own. We have seen the effects of 
new processes, new products, and new re- 
search activity upon our own economy. How 
will these breakthroughs in research affect 
our basic industries? What will happen, for 
example, if new modes of mass commuter 
transportation are developed or if cars are 
moved about on something other than tires? 
Not too many years ago, the automobile 
ruined the buggy and harness business, The 
automobile completely closed down the old 
blacksmith shops, What will happen to the 
refrigerator business when widespread use is 
made of nuclear treatment for preservation 
of food? 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


What will happen to all of our industries 
and our entire economy if we cannot solve 
the vexing problem of growing unemploy- 
ment in our country? Today, poverty and 
unemployment constitute the most danger- 
ous threat to the American free way of life 
as we know it. The contrast between the 
successful, affluent people in our society and 
the impoverished people in our metropolitan 
slums and rural areas is too great to be 
ignored. 

Almost 6 percent of our working popula- 
tion is unemployed. With the progress being 
made in automation and data processing sys- 
tems, our unemployment rate will continue 
to increase unless we find ways to create new 
jobs and retain workers in nesy skills required 
by industry today. John Snyder, of U.S. In- 
dustries, tells us that the skills of 40,000 
workers per week are being rendered obsolete 
by automation and other laborsaving tech- 
niques. 

A closer look at unemployment figures 
gives us even greater cause for concern— 
750,000 young men between the ages of 16 
and 21 are out of school and out of work 
today. Another 250,000 young men are work- 
ing only part time or are in casual, dead-end 
jobs, The rate of unemployment among this 
group of young people is three times the na- 
tional average for other age groups. This is 
an alarming portent of the future. Almost 
all of these unemployed young men dropped 
out of school or for other reasons do not 
have the educational background required 
by our complex, technological world. With 
the growing size of our youth population 
and the great shift from unskilled to skilled 
jobs now taking place, we are facing a na- 
tional problem with explosive potential. 
These youngsters have been called “social 
dynamite” by Dr, James Conant. These un- 
employed young men roam the streets in our 
metropolitan areas today. They represent 
an increasingly dangerous element in our 
society. And their situation is becoming 
more desperate as their numbers increase at 
a geometric rate. This is a problem we can- 
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not sweep under the rug; this is a threat we 
can no longer ignore. Leaders in both po- 
litical parties, businessmen, labor leaders, 
educators, and others are showing increasing 
concern and a readiness to act. 

Our economy is becoming more sophisti- 
cated. Proper training and skill are essen- 
tial in holding a job. Because of these facts 
education at all levels is taking on even 
greater importance. We are faced in America 
with a massive task of education at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, technical, college, and 
graduate levels. Very few people now fully 
comprehend this educational task, and even 
fewer people are planning. 

I have been very much heartened by the 
recognition given in Ohio to the importance 
of higher education in the development of 
Ohio's economy. I have also been encour- 
aged by the priority which has been given to 
universities in sparking the economic devel- 
opment envisioned for our great State. 

The technical institutes which will be es- 
tablished under university sponsorship will 
surely help to upgrade our rapidly growing 
numbers of young people. An expanded and 
adequately financed program of research at 
university centers will help create new proc- 
esses, new products, and new jobs. The 
training and retraining programs sponsored 
by private business represent another sig- 
nificant step toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of unemployment. And on the national 
level, the creation of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the launching of the Job 
Corps program will strike at the roots of 
poverty and unemployment in our metro- 
politan and rural areas. All of these pro- 
grams, I am sure, will have the support of 
thoughtful individuals, because we are all 
concerned about the education and training 
of young people. 

PERSONAL GROWTH 

But for just a few more minutes I should 
like to.talk about a more personal aspect 
of education. I mean the continuing edu- 
cation of each one of us. As the world 
changes, we as individuals must change, As 
our jobs grow, we must grow. As more is 
required of us by society, we must be pre- 
pared to give more. The education of one’s 
self is a never-ending process. All of us 
have seen colleagues who have stopped learn- 
ing and growing at the ages of 45 or 50. 
Today we cannot afford executive obsoles- 
cence in business, in education, in govern- 
ment, or in any other profession. 

All of us must broaden our interests be- 
yond the immediate day-to-day concerns. 
We need to develop a better feel for history, 
philosophy, sociology, and other liberal arts 
subjects in order to be able to grasp the 
major issues before us and to be articulate 
and influential. What I am saying simply 
is this: To be effective on our jobs and in 
our communities today, all of us must keep 
pace with the rapidly changing world around 
us. We must keep up with progress in the 
arts; we must study social trends; we must 
acquire knowledge in the complex, changing 
area of international relations and in the 
exploding flelds of science. Such personal 
growth and development calls for a lifetime 
commitment to study, to reading and to 
serious conversation. 

During the past several minutes, I have 
talked about the world which we knew 20 
years ago and the changes which have taken 
place on the national and international level. 
At the same time, I have looked ahead with 
you to the world of 1984, I have tried to 
describe some of the technological and so- 
cial changes which we can expect in the 
next 20 years. Surely these changes will 
influence our State of Ohio and will influence 
all of us as individuals. I have mentioned 
two of the major problems which may pre- 
vent us from achieving our objectives as a 
State. The changes which I have talked 
about can create many other problems for 
us and for Ohio. But problems can also 
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create opportunities. I shall never forget 
that while I was attending a Navy Japanese 
language school during World War H. we 
learned that the Japanese ideograph or char- 
acter for the word “crisis” consisted of the 
characters for two other words—they were 
“danger” and “opportunity.” Thousands of 
years ago the Chinese and the Japanese were 
aware that a crisis situation was threaten- 
ing—but it also offered opportunity. 

Our changing world presents new oppor- 
tunities—great opportunities for those who 
are willing to learn and to grow and to adapt 
themselves to a changing environment. 
Rather than expressing concern about our 
future of change and uncertainty, the en- 
lightened person today is preparing him- 
self to understand our new world, to serve 
it, to help shape it, and to live in it fully 
and wisely. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it had been my hope on Sunday to have 
joined with the Chicago, Waukegan, and 
West Pullman Committees of the Armen- 
ian Revolutionary Federation and the 
Chicago chapter of the Armenian Youth 
Federation in their joint celebration of 
the 46th anniversary of the May 28 in- 
dependence day. While my congres- 
sional duties kept me in Washington, my 
thoughts were of the brave people of 
Armenia and their long fight to regain 
the freedom that is their right and which 
cannot for long be denied them. I have 
great admiration for the people of Ar- 
menia and among my close friends have 
been many Americans of Armenian birth 
or descent. 

May 28, 1918, is one of the greatest 
dates in the history of the Armenian 
nation. It is the date on which the Ar- 
menian people successfully arose against 
their oppressors and declared their coun- 
try a free and independent nation. 

In religion, in arts and letters, in cul- 
tural and national accomplishments, the 
history of the Armenian people is a 
proud history. 

In A.D. 300 Armenia was a Christian 
nation, and the renowned church art of 
Europe can be traced to Armenian 


origins. 

But despite all of her moral and cul- 
tural strength Armenia was at the cross- 
roads often under attack by powerful 
neighbors, the Turks, the Persians, the 
Russians, the Mongols. : 

In the 15th century Armenian inde- 
pendence was destroyed. Numerous 
times after that Armenians tried to re- 
gain freedom. Most of Armenia was di- 
vided between Russia and Turkey. This 
resulted in terrible massacres of Ar- 
menians in 1895 and again in 1915, when 
the nation in Turkey was almost com- 
pletely eliminated and 600,000 Arme- 
nians were killed. 

In 1918 the people arose and declared 
their independence. For 2 hopeful years 
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they were able to live as free people, 
ruled by a popular government. Unfor- 
tunately, as soon as the Bolsheviks won 
the Russian civil war, they attacked Ar- 
menia and destroyed once again Arme- 
nian independence. Soon free Armenia 
became the Communist-ruled puppet 
state, the Armenian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, which exists today. 

On this anniversary of Armenian in- 
dependence it is fitting that all Ameri- 
cans of all origins should join with all 
Americans of Armenian blood in the 
pledge that together we shall stand by 
in eternal determination until the foot 
of the Russian oppressor has been lifted 
and again Armenia is free. 


Speech Given by Nathan M. Klein, at the 
200 West 90th Street Tree-Planting 
Ceremony on May 9, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the remarks made by Mr. Klein on the 
occasion of the tree-planting ceremony 
described below is especially significant 
during these times. With this in mind, 
I am inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY NATHAN M. KLEIN, AT THE 
200 WEST 90TH STREET TREE-PLANTING CERE- 
MONY ON May 9, 1964 
Members of West 88th to 91st Street Neigh- 

borhood Improvement Association, members 
of the Hudson Conservation Project, Inc., dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
young men and young women, on behalf of 
the owners of 200 West 90th Street and 
Abbott & Adams, Inc., managing agents, I am 
very happy to accept this tree. This tree 
symoblizes integrated housing at 200 West 
90th Street and also symbolizes the effort to 
promote integrated housing in this and every 
other neighborhood. 

At 200 West 90th Street, people of all race, 
color, and creed have lived peacefully and in 
complete harmony with their neighbors and 
community for many years. 

Integration of housing is a major start on 
the path of true democracy. It evaporates 
fears and hallucinations harbored in the 
minds of the warped, the bigots, and the con- 
fused. 

This tree stands for one of natures greatest 
gifts to mankind. From the tree we build 
our homes and receive our fruits. However, 
this tree and every other tree in order to 
grow up good and strong must have plenty 
of space, sunshine, and good soil, and water. 
We also, especially our children and the gen- 
erations to follow, must have good housing, 
good food, decent clothing, and education, 
medical care, and equal opportunities, to 
grow up as a good, strong, nation. 

All this is our inherited right, guaranteed 
by the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights, which prescribed that all 
men are created equal. 

To us this tree stands for all of this. I 
am indeed happy and proud to accept this 
tree on behalf of the owners and Abbott & 
Adams, Inc., the managing agents. 
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Great Lakes Region of Hadassah Ex- 
presses Its Views on Foreign Aid, Civil 
Rights, Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Great 
Lakes Region of Hadassah, the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America, at 
its spring conference in Milwaukee in 
May 1964, passed a number of resolutions 
on issues of the day. Iam very glad to 
include the text of these thought-pro- 
voking resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


(Resolutions adopted at spring conference 
of the Great Lakes region of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., May 1964) 

FOREIGN AID 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, Inc.,\ representing over 
300,000 American-Jewish women in every 
State of the United States, endorses and 
supports the program of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, 

While recognizing Inevitable imperfections 
in the administration of the complicated 
program of the Agency for International 
Development (AID), Hadassah urges the 
continuance of this Agency as presently or- 
ganized, as the most effective instrument 
for constructive channeling of American for- 
eign aid. 

We are convinced that our foreign ald pro- 
gram, in assisting uncommitted countries 
to conquer poverty, Uliteracy and disease, is 
not only morally right, but constitutes an 
effective weapon in preventing the spread 
of communism, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, representing over 300,000 
American-Jewish women in every State of 
the United States, endorses and supports the 
Civil Rights program introduced in the 
House of Representatives as H.R. 7152 and in 
the Senate as S. 1731. 

We believe this bill sets forth a compre- 
hensive program to insure equality for every 
American in the exercise of the franchise, in 
schooling, housing, employment and public 
accommodation. 

This program is in full accord with Hadas- 
sah's traditional position on civil rights, We 
are grateful that there is public evidence 
that the American people Is cognizant of 
the need for this long overdue legislation. 

We call upon our members, as individuals, 
to make known their views to their congres- 
sional Representatives. Hadassah believes 
that the enactment of effective and realistic 
legislation by this session of Congress is a 
moral issue and is imperative for guarantee- 
ing to all citizens their constitutional rights 
and for enhancing the image of America at 
home and abroad. 

M’CARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION LAW 

Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, embodies policies and principles entirely 
out of harmony with the American tradition 
of offering a haven to the oppressed, and of 
equality and of justice; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of Hadassah 
and other countless American organizations 
representing millions of American citizens 
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that this act injures our people at home, 
causes much resentment against us abroad, 
impairs our position among the free na- 
tlons—great and smali—whose friendship 
and understanding is necessary if we are to 
meet and overcome the totalitarian menace: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Hadassah, the Women's 
Zionist Organization of America, Inc., in con- 
vention assembled, support efforts to remove 
the defects and inequities of the current act; 
eliminate resentment, discrimination, and 
injustice from our immigration laws; and to 
formulate for the American people and the 
People of the world a generous, just and 
democratic solution to an urgent problem. 


Discrediting FEPC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the May 28, 1964, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

Drcarurrra FEPC 

The Ulinois Fair Employment Practices 
Commission continues to dillydally with the 
Motorola case, which has caused so much 
alarm throughout the country that it has 
affected the civil rights bill now before the 
Senate. The mishandling of the matter 
Taises the question whether the members and 
staf of the commission comprehend the 
Tunction of the commission as intended by 
the legislature. 

The case involves Leon Myart, a Negro, who 
Was denied employment by Motorola, Inc., 
after he failed to pass a general ability test 
given to all applicants for hourly rate jobs. 
He filed a charge of unfair employment prac- 
tices, alleging that he was not given the job 
because of his race. 

A public hearing was held last January 27 
before Robert E. Bryant, a Negro attorney se- 
lected as hearing examiner by the FEPC. 
Among the witnesses was Dr. Philip Shurra- 
ger, head of the department of psychology of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, author of 
the test in question. The test, compiled in 
1949, has been in use since then by large com- 
Panies in the United States. A study by Dr. 
Shurrager showed that the test was passed by 
72 percent of Negro applicants in a 6-week 
Period and by 76 percent of all other appli- 
Cants. 

Nevertheless, Examiner Bryant ordered 
Motorola to hire Myart and to desist using 
the test on the ground that it discriminated 
Against disadvantaged and culturally de- 
Prived groups. Motorola appealed to the 

on, contending that it has a right 
to use race-free tests in the selection of its 
employees. 

This week, at a Commission hearing, three 
Psychologists from Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology testified in support of the company. 
Dr. Marion Groves, acting dean of the gradu- 
ate school, said the test only measures verbal 
Comprehension and simple reasoning. Such 
tests, he added, favor the Negro more ef- 
Tectively than other tests which might be 

tered. He said it is impossible by 
design or not” to discriminate racially in 
Such a test, 

The hearing was continued to permit My- 
art to call additional witnesses and will be 
Set for a date later than June 20. In the 
Meantime, some of the most ardent advocates 
Of FEPC legislation have denounced Exami- 
ner Bryant's decision. 
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-Prof. John Coons of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School charges the Commission 
with tragic ineptitude in an article in “New 
City,” a publication of the Catholic Council 
on Working Life. He writes: 

“The statute requires that employers re- 
frain, not from all discrimination, but from 
discrimination based upon limited, specific 
grounds—race, creed, national origin. The 
act was not passed to turn every business by 
law into a welfare agency. When a case be- 
fore the FEPC involves the use of a qualifi- 
cation test, the question is simply: Does the 
test discriminate upon a forbidden ground? 
To survive as a respected and constructive 
force—a goal to be cherished—an FEPC must 
confine its enthusiasm to the domain as- 
signed by statute.” 

The Illinois FEPC is providing ample rea- 
sons for amendments limiting and clarifying 
the employment section of the pending Fed- 
eral civil rights bill. Perhaps the Illinois 
FEPC act also needs amendments. Certainly 
the Illinois commission has cause for dis- 
pensing with any further services from Ex- 
aminer Bryant. A good look at the method 
of hiring examiners also is in order. 


Terms and Eligibility for Office of Sena- 
tor and Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 20, I introduced a piece of legisla- 
tion that I feel is of interest to each and 
every Member of the Congress. It deals 
with a subject that is timidly accepted as 
too difficult for study and docilely re- 
garded as too delicate for open discus- 
sion. It would lead to a reorganization 
and modernization of the structure of 
the Congress. 

It is a House joint resolution which 
would require that no person over the 
age of 70 years would be eligible for elec- 
tion to the Congress; the terms of office 
for Senators would be limited to three 
of the present 6-year terms; Members 
of the House of Representatives would 
be limited to five terms in office, but 
the term of office would be extended from 
the present 2-year term to a 4-year term. 

The subject of age of Members of Con- 
gress and the seniority system is seldom 
discussed in open in Washington. Under 
the present system of seniority it is 
necessary only for a Member of Congress 
to continue to gain reelection and to live 
to a ripe old age. Merit and ability are 
of little consequence in committee as- 
signments, chairmanships or subcommit- 
tee chairmanships, As a result we often 
find in the Congress a ruling clique of 
men from a relatively one-party region. 
These men, having served several dec- 
ades in Congress, have little interest or 
understanding of the needs of our grow- 
ing metropolitan areas and are often to- 
tally unresponsive to the needs of our 
modern age. 

The seniority system has been a prob- 
lem for decades. I have studied writings 
published over 30 years ago lamenting 
the same conditions that exist in the Con- 
gress today. The situation in Congress 
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has reached such proportions that the 
Congress cannot effectively legislate as 
was intended in its creation by the Con- 
stitution—to serve the needs and inter- 
ests of the Nation and the American 
people as outlined in the Preamble of 
the Constitution. 

An age 70 limitation would assure that 
Members whose thinking is not in accord 
to the needs of our modern and dynamic 
society would be retired to make way for 
younger men who are aware of the mod- 
ern needs of the people, that is, mass 
transportation, urban renewal, revision 
of our Military Establishment, air pollu- 
tion problems, medicare, and the many 
other areas that need legislation intro- 
duced and enacted to serve the health, 
welfare, and development of the full 
capabilities of our society. Another 
point to consider is that a younger man 
entering the Congress will feel that he 
will be able to accomplish some of the 
goals which he stated in his campaign- 
ing, and not have to wait 20 to 25 y 
before he would be able to accomp 
anything of really great importance to 
the good of the country. 

The 4-year term system proposed here 
would relieve Members of the House from 
having to be “continually running for 
office.” Under the present system, aman 
is hardly in office before he must start 
campaigning again for reelection. This 
places an excessive burden on the in- 
dividual legislator and does not leave him 
sufficient or adequate time to prepare 
and study legislation as he would wish. 

As far as limiting the number of terms 
a Member may serve, I believe that this 
would help up the encrusted seniority 
system as it now exists. A limitation on 
the number of terms a man may serve in 
Congress would assure that there would 
be a relatively frequent rotation in com- 
mittee chairmanships and subcommittee 
chairmanships because Members would 
no longer be permited to remain in Con- 
gress for an indefinite period. Under 
the present system, a person may remain 
in Congress an unlimited length of time 
and accrues to his committee and per- 
sonal office a high degree of power and 
influence. Power to kill a bill without 
even a cursory hearing influence to 
such an extent that one man can frus- 
trate the entire Congress by blocking a 
bill in the legislative process. One of 
my suggestions to help select committee 
chairmanships in the future would be 
the use of a secret ballot for selection 
of chairman in the event that several of 
the ranking members of a committee are 
tied in seniority. Another suggestion 
would be the rotation of chairmanship 
among ranking members of a commit- 
tee who have equal time in Congress. 
This proposal would call for many re- 
visions, if not outright abolishment of 
some of the existing Rules of the House 
of Representatives. I feel that it is about 
time the Congress did something. to mod- 
ernize itself, to bring its operation and 
ability to legislate in line with the needs 
of our modern, nuclear age. 

One of the more notable effects of a 
limitation on tenure of office in Congress 
would be that there would be a periodic 
rotation of the membership and even- 
tually, with every election, about one- 
fifth of the House membership would be 
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of new and younger men. Men who 
would know what the current needs and 
desires of the people really are. By caus- 
ing a more frequent change in the Mem- 
bership of the Congress we would bring 
involvement and responsibility for gov- 
ernment to more people. We would re- 
lieve ourselves of the situations in which 
one man may dominate a particular area 
of governmental policy for several dec- 
ades. I feel that by bringing more people 
into active participation of government 
we would be spreading democracy among 
the people in the true sense of the dem- 
ocratic spirit. The problem of keep- 
ing as many people involved in the activ- 
ities of government as possible has been 
in existence for thousands of years. His- 
tory records that even prior to 300 B.C. 
laws were passed that certain magis- 
trates and officials of the Roman and 
Athenian governments were limited to 
only one term of office. The reasoning 
behind this was that it was good for the 
state as well as the citizen to have an 
active part in the affairs of the state. 

It is doubtful that I, as one man, will 
accomplish any of the almost imperative 
sweeping reforms needed in the Congress 
today. However, I intend to keep the 
issue alive by keeping the people and, 
hopefully, the other Members of Con- 
gress aware of the problem. The only 
way this problem may possibly be re- 
solved is by “mail from home.“ I feel 
that if the people are interested in seeing 
the Congress reform itself, if the people 
were to contact their own Representa- 
tive and Senator, if they write to their 
State legislators urging support for the 
amendment I have introduced, perhaps 
we can get something done. Reform in 
government is accomplished only when 
the people demand it and let their voices 
be heard. In this essential and very im- 
portant problem I hope all of the people 
will make their concern known to their 
elected representatives in Congress and 
in their State legislatures. Only then 
will the Congress attempt to put its 
house in order. 

Because of the importance of the res- 
olution I introduced, I place the entirety 
of it to be published in the Recorp fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

I hope each Member of this House 
and the Senate will study this measure 
with an eye toward constructive comment 
and encouragement to move it forward 
in the legislative processes, or construc- 
tive criticism of the resolution which 
would justify the present system of 
things in the Congress. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my hope that the examination of the 
ideas embodied in my proposal will serve 
only to help this great legislative body 
meet the needs and demands of our 
modern age more effectively, and to re- 
gain some of our lost stature as the 
representative body of the American 
people. 5 

The resolution follows: 

HJ. Res. 1025 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the terms and eligibility for office 
of Senators and Representatives 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
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following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution only if 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission to the States by 
Congress; 
“ARTICLE — 

“Secrion 1. No person may be elected or 
appointed to the office of Senator or Repre- 
sentative who, at the time of his election or 
appointment, has attained to the age of 
seventy years. 

“Src. 2. Representatives shall be chosen in 
the year in which this article becomes effec- 
tive and in every fourth year thereafter. 

“Sec. 3. No person may serve as Senator for 
more than three terms, nor as Representa- 
tive for more than five terms. A Senator or 
Representative shall be deemed to have 
served for a full term under this section only 
if he was elected or appointed to such term 
after the date this article becomes effective 
and has served for more than half of such 
term. 

“Sec. 4, This article shall become effective 
after its ratification on January 4 in the first 
year in which electors of the President are 
chosen.” 


Ranger: Oversight Subcommittee Asks 
Why NASA Doesn’t Prevail on Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory To Rigidize“ 
Projectwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
under the chairmanship of Hon. JOSEPH 
E. Kartu, conducted an investigation in- 
to Project Ranger, a spacecraft designed 
to provide a photographic record of the 
lunar surface. 


The May 15 issue of Science magazine 
contains an excellent article which gives 
a factual account of the subcommittee 
hearings. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the article 
which I believe will be of interest to my 
colleagues: 

RANGER: OVERSIGHT SUBCOMMITTEE ASKS 
Wr NASA DOESN'T PREVAIL ON Jet Pro- 
PULSION LABORATORY To “RIGIDIZE” PROJ- 
ECTWISE 


On May 4 a subcommittee of the House 
Space Committee finished 4 days of hearings 
on Project Ranger with testimony from 
NASA Administrator James E. Webb, in which 
he assured the legislators that NASA and the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory _(JPL)—contrac- 
tor for the Ranger unmanned lunar space- 
craft program—were reaching a meeting of 
the minds on issues which have ruffied their 
relationships, 

Inferences of a showdown over renewal of 
a contract between NASA and JPL, which is 
managed by the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, had been read into a Webb press 
conference in February by many observers 
(Science, Mar. 6, p. 1014). But the strong 
support given JPL by Webb during the hear- 
ings led some people on Capitol Hill to con- 
clude that Webb, like the grand old Duke of 
York in the nursery. rhyme, had marched his 
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soldiers up the hill then marched them down 


again. 

At the hearings Webb indicated that the 
press had overaccentuated the negative in 
his press conference and that the important 
difficulties between the space agency and 
JPL not only were soluble but were being 
solved. 

While it will be necessary to await the 
subcommittee report on the hearings to learn 
if the NASA and JPL officials’ comments sat- 
isfled the Congressmen, the hearings them- 
selves provided an wnusually free public 
airing of the problems of management of a 
major Federal research and development pro- 


gram. 

The hearings were held by the House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee's Special 
Subcommittee on NASA Oversight, created 
this year by Committee Chairman GEORGE P. 
MILLER to look into problem areas demarcat- 
ed by the regular authorizing subcommittees 
in the course of their work. 

To give weight to this Oversight Subcom- 
mittee, which is essentially an investigating 
group, MILLER assigned all his subcommit- 
tee chairmen and senior members of both 
parties to it. With 14 members, it is the 
Space Committee’s biggest subcommittee. 

Chairman of the subcommittee is the 
Sclence and Astronautics Committee's rank- 
ing Democrat, OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas, who 
is also chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Manned Space Flight, 

In the Ranger hearings TEAGUE stepped 
aside to turn over acting chairmanship to 
Congressman Josern E. Kartu, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, who is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Space Science and Applications and 
deals with Project Ranger in the line of 
ordinary duty. Txacuz's action, incidentally 
is consonant with the general atmosphere 
established by MLLER in the space commit- 
tee, where seniority does not bind with the 
straitjacket closeness that it does in most 
other committees. Junior Members are not 
systematically squelched, as they are in some 
other committees, and in space committee 
business partisanship seems to be minimal. 
MLER, for example, scheduled the Oversight 
Subcommittee’s first full hearings in March 
on the subject of nuclear propulsion and 
chemical propulsion, and one Republican 
member of the subcommittee, Congressman 
ALPHONZO BELL, of California, who has dem- 
onstrated a strong interest in the potentlall- 
ties of the so-called gaseous core engine for 
nuclear space propulsion, was given scope 
for pursuing that interest that he, as a mi- 
nority member, could not have hoped for in 
some other committees. 

While a double meaning can be extracted 
from the formal name of the Subcommittee 
on NASA Oversight, the oversight function in 
Congress is a hallowed one which, as Kartu 
pointed out, implies a “vigilant review of 
the performance of the administration.” 
KartH expressed the common congressional 
view that oversight or supervision of Federal 
programs is appropriate at a time when most 
programs are proposed by the executive 
rather than by Congress. The NASA pro- 
gram is particularly worthy of study since 
it has increased so rapidly in size and com- 
plexity. 

As the hearings opened, the usually polite 
relations between the space agency and the 
space committee were frayed by a letter from 
Webb in which he said that the “timing of 
the hearings is unfortunate in that the fac- 
tors of morale and program execution are 
both deeply involved.” 

Karts noted in his opening remarks at 
the hearings that the investigation had in 
fact been precipitated by an earlier letter 
Webb sent to the chairmen of both House 
and Senate space committees, and he went on 
to give a mild lecture to Webb in absentia 
on the prerogatives and responsibilities of 
Congress. 
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Specifically at issue was the subcommit- 
tees right of access to a report of an internal 
review committee headed by Earl D, Hilburn, 
NASA's deputy associate administrator for 
industry affairs, and formed to investigate 
the Ranger 6 failure. NASA was reluctant 
to furnish the report, on the grounds that 
it was only one working paper and “not a 
definitive agency position.” 

In a similar inquest on the troubles of 
Ranger 5—the so-called Kelly report (Sci- 
ence, July 12, 1963, p. 139) NASA had also 
resisted making the whole report available 
to the committee, in part on the grounds 
that the report was classified because mili- 
tary systems were involved. 

Karta bore down on the fact that the 
committee wished to compare the Kelly and 
Hilburn reports to learn to what extent rec- 
Ommendations had been carried out. The 
Space agency provided enough information 
to satisfy the committee's curiosity, and no 
full-blown incident over executive privilege 
developed. 

The aim of the Ranger hearings was de- 
scribed by Kartu, who said, “I want to state 
at the outset it is not our purpose to second- 
guess the scientists and engineers who have 
worked hard and long on this frustrating 
project. While we intend to review the 
technical difficulties that may have existed 
or continue to exist, I think it is fair to say 
that our primary interest has to do with the 
Problem of management.“ 

The focus of the hearings, predictably, be- 
came the relationship between NASA head- 
Quarters and JPL-Caltech. This relation- 
ship is a unique one for NASA, since Caltech 
Manages JPL under contract, while all other 
Major NASA laboratories, which perform re- 
Search and administer contracts with indus- 
try, are Government installations operating 
under the civil service system. 

JPL has been NASA's main overseer of its 
Program for unmanned lunar and interplane- 
tary exploration. Disappointment in all six 

spacecraft flights to date has created 
adverse publicity for Ranger and for JPL, 
despite the technical difficulty of the project 
and the Lis success with the Mariner II 
flyby of Venus and other achievements. 

Attention to negotiation of a new contract 
with JPL was stirred by Webb in his February 
Press conference, when he said it was neces- 
Sary to insure a strong, hard-headed, indus- 
bin type of management of programs at 

** 

Subcommittee questioning during the 
hearings was aimed mainly at learning how 
the new contract would be modified to insure 
this stronger management, or in even more 
direct terms, why NASA didn't exert the same 
Sort of supervision over Project Ranger that 
it did over other NASA projects outside JPL. 

In Webb's testimony, the edge of irrita- 
tion with JPL which seemed detectable in the 
Press conference had disappeared, and the 
and other NASA officials strove to explain the 
nuances of the liaison which makes JPL yal- 
Uable to the space effort. 

No single quote sums up the NASA view; 
the burden of agency testimony was that 
JPL offers special problems but provides spe- 
Cial services. JPL not only administers 
Specific projects—Ranger included—but it 
Conducts research on the frontiers of space 
Science which is necessary to the space 
agency's operations now and, especially, in 
the future. 

In short, seeing that JPL's projects are 
Managed as tightly as projects are in industry 
or in a NASA center, while at the same time 
Preserving an atmosphere conducive to fron- 
tier research, requires a managerial tight- 
Tope act. 

Discussing the human element, Webb 
noted that people with brilliant ideas about 
designing, testing, and flying equipment are 
Often not interested in administration, 
housekeeping problems, and agency rules and 
regulations. 
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JPL has an advantage over industry in 
recruiting, said Webb, because at JPL people 
have an opportunity not only to work on a 
specific project—Ranger, Surveyor, or 
Mariner—but to participate in a “fluxing 
group that is advancing the state of the art” 
by doing research comparable to that done in 
university laboratories. 

The matter of JPL organization came in 
for a good deal of discussion, with at least 
one C an, succumbing to the space- 
men’s proclivity for making verbs of nouns 
and adjectives, asking why NASA didn’t see 
that JPL “rigidize” its system. 

Until the troubles with Ranger 5 arose, 
JPL operated under a “matrix” organization 
composed of seven technical-discipline di- 
visions with a project organization super- 
imposed, 

Under a matrix form, project personnel are 
drawn as required from various divisions. 
These people remain responsible to their own 
department heads, 

In management jargon, “projectizing” an 
organization means that people working on 
a program like Ranger are brought under the 
line authority of a project manager and can- 
not, for example, be transferred elsewhere 
without the manager’s concurrence. 

After Ranger 5 fizzled, Project Ranger was 
partially projectized by JPL but, as was noted 
in the hearings, it took more than a year and 
a half to accomplish the job of centralizing 
power and responsibility. 

The leisureliness of the process was trace- 
able in large part to a mutuality clause in 
the present contract which required agree- 
ment by both parties not only on what jobs 
JPL should take—''tasking,” in the aerospace 
vernacular—but also on how the work should 
be done. 

The new contract, though it has not been 
signed and the terms have not been made 
public, will give NASA much greater lever- 
age on these decisions. 

Other changes have been made as well. A 
separate quality-assurance and quality-con- 
trol section has been set up within the 
Ranger group, and the number of persons 
engaged in this pursuit has been increased 
sharply; for example, accounting and record- 
keeping procedures have been tightened up. 
And a NASA “resident office” has been set up 
at JPL with a staff large enough and compe- 
tent enough to give NASA headquarters a 
supervisory conduit to the laboratory. 

All these things bring management at 
JPL’ closer to the “industrial type“ which 
Webb talked about in his press conference 
and which seems to be admired by the sub- 
committee. 

In delaying the signing of the new con- 
tract, perhaps until near the end of the 
year, NASA seems to be allowing time to 
see how these changes and others are im- 
plemented and also to permit further nego- 
tiation of differences with JPL and Caltech 
officials. 

In the past year or so JPL also has ceased 
to be NASA's sole agent and prime contrac- 
tor in unmanned lunar exploration, in part 
because JPL-Caltech officiais were unwilling 
to see the lab undertake the heavy design 
and production tasks which proposed new 
projects would have required. The Surveyor 
spacecraft, which is scheduled to make soft 
landings on the moon beginning in 1965, will 
be built by Hughes Aircraft as prime con- 
tractor, with JPL as technical manager. Last 
week NASA named the Boeing Corp., of 
Seattle, as prime contractor for Lunar Or- 
biter spacecraft which are expected to fly 
photo missions arounc the moon, starting 
in 1966. Technical management of the 
Orbiter program has been moved to NASA's 
Langley Research Center in JPL 
will continue as prime contractor for Ranger 
and Mariner programs and, presumably, for 
the Mars probes. The new programs, inci- 
dentally, will permit NASA to compare per- 
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formances on the basis of differing contrac- 
tual arrangements. 

The Space Committees are certain to keep 
close watch on Ranger and JPL. But, while 
the onal committees are 
increasingly well informed and inquisitive, 
the consequences of their investigations and 
recommendations are unclear. 

Well before creation of the oversight com- 
mittee, Karrn’s subcommittee on space sci- 
ences and applications held investigatory 
hearings on the Project Anna geodetic satel- 
lite system, the Project Advent military com- 
munications satellite program, and the Cen- 
taur launch vehicle development programs, 
all of which were experiencing difficulties, 

In the case of Centaur, more money and 
better management moved the project out of 
the doldrums, but the action appears to have 
been initiated by NASA. Congressional criti- 
cism on these three projects seems to have 
produced no direct results, although public 
discussion of faults and expressions of con- 
gressional displeasure generally have a stim- 
ulating effect on agencies. 

Congress has, until now at least, exercised 
influence on the space program primarily by 
setting limits on total funds available to 
NASA. The fact that authority on space 
agency matters is divided between House 
and Senate and between authorization and 
appropriations committees in each House 
contributes to Congress’ difficulty in influ- 
encing specific NASA programs. And the 
space agency itself, by and large, has made 
the decisions on which programs to cut and 
which to fatten. 

The latest round of hearings should make 
clear to NASA that in the future the House 
committee will be interested not only in the 
management of the program for the un- 
manned exploration of space but in results. 
For the present the encounter with the cen- 
sorious Congressmen may actually strengthen 
NASA's hand in the attempt to reach a mo- 
dus vivendi with JPL which will, in Webb's 
words, “preserve the values and get the job 
done. —-JoHN WALSH. 


Kidshows Propel WGN-TV Into Tie for 
Chicago Second Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said recently about self- 
regulation and the advocacy of the free 
enterprise system of business adminis- 
tration. 

In my home State of Ilinois, I am 
proud to report that, in the field of 
broadcasting, WGN Television, an in- 
dependent” station in the Nation's No, 2 
market, can make such wide gains in 
audience without benefit of networking 
programing. This, of course, could only 
be made possible under our system of 
free enterprise. 

As reported in a recent issue of Variety 
magazine, WGN-TV, under the leader- 
ship of Ward L. Quaal, executive vice 
president and general manager, suc- 
ceeded in tying WNBQ, NBC, for second 
place in the Chicago television market 
minus one item of the programing en- 
joyed by the three interconnected net- 
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work stations. This one exception is 
the telecasting of the annual College 
All-Stars football game fed by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., with WGN-TV as 
the outlet in Chicago, and various sports 
“specials” from Sports Network, Inc. 

The audience gains made by WGN-TV 
since the start of Mr. Quaal’s steward- 
ship of this precious broadcast property 
on August 1, 1956, were made with no 
assistance from “Big Brother” in Wash- 
ington. It has been accomplished by 
the best system there is in broadcast- 
ing—that which is totally free“ for 
aggressive and independent broadcasters 
to act upon. 

Mr. Quaal and his associates have 
demonstrated a rare talent for being 
successful against network competition. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the Variety article be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 


There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KipsHows. PROPEL WGN-TV Into TIE For 
CHICAGO SECOND PLACE 

Curcaco, April 7.—Largely on the strength 
of its 23 powerhouse kidshows, WGN-TV has 
jum into a tie for second place in this 
market in the just published February ARB's. 
The Chicago “indie,” reaching its highest 
notch yet during a fall-winter TV season, 
scored a 23 average share of audience in the 
sign-on-to-signoff breakdown putting it on a 
par with the NBC anchor, WNBQ, Matter of 
fact, the Tribune Co. flagship topped the 
NBC station in total homes, 156,600 to 
154,300. 

That would seem to give WGN-TV claim to 
being the top indie in the Nation, a status 
that appears to be verified by ARB compari- 
sons with nonaffiliated stations in other mar- 
kets. The closest runner-up, in point of rela- 
tive metro audience shares, would be Time- 
Life's WI'CN-TV, Minneapolis-St. Paul, which 
averages a 17 share against three-network 
competition, However, it still places fourth 
in a four-station market. 

By the same yardstick, WNEW, New York, 
ranks third among independents in the Na- 
tion with a 15 share of its market, although 
WGN-TV concedes it is unfair to compare 
independents in six- and seven-station mar- 
kets with those having no other indie“ com- 
petition, The Gotham station, a Metromedia 
property, tops all Independents in total 
homes with 329,700, more than twice WGN- 
TV's total, having the advantage of a larger 
market. 

Other independents getting better than a 
10-percent share of their markets from sign- 
on to signoff, in the latest ARB survey, are 
CKLW, Detroit-Windsor, with a 14; KTVT, 
Dallas-Fort Worth, with 13; KTVU, San Fran- 
cisco, with 12; and KATU, Portland, Oreg., 
with 11. 

WGN-TV has run ahead of WBKB-TV 
(ABC) for much of the current season and 
has maintained its 23 percent share for the 
past two rating periods. But both WBKB 
and WNBQ each lost audience in the latest 
survey to the front-running WBBM-TV, and 
that gave the indie a clear edge over the ABC 
station and a tie with WNBQ. Indicative of 
where WGN-TV’s strength lies is that the 
ARB analysis of audience components (men, 
women, teens and children) shows the Trib 
station fourth in all categories save the last, 
where it is a whopping first. 

While the second place tie represents 
WGN-TV’'s zenith during a regular TV sea- 
son, the indie has been known to run first 
in the market during the summer months, 
especially during baseball season. 
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The Far West: Its Growth, Its Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, those of us who have lived our 
lives in the Western States have watched 
the growth and development of the West 
through the years. We never cease to 
be amazed at the population increase, 
the expansion of our economy, the di- 
versification of our agriculture, our com- 
merce and our industry. 

A few days ago a good friend of mine, 
Mr. Paul Claiborne, president of the 
Placer Savings & Loan Association in 
Auburn, Calif., addressed the Pacific 
Water Conditioning Association. His 
subject was “The Far West: Its Growth, 
Its Potential.” 

Paul Claiborne reduced to words a 
dramatic picture of the growth of Cali- 
fornia and the West. I would like to 
share this with the rest of my colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives and 
at this point I would like to insert. his 
remarks into the RECORD: 

“Tre Far West: Irs GROWTH; Irs POTEN- 
IAI. AN ADDRESS By PAUL CLAIBORNE, 
PRESIDENT, PLACER SAVINGS AND LOAN As- 
SOCIATION, AUBURN, CALIF., BEFORE PACIFIC 
WATER CONDITIONING ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, HARVEY’s WAGON WHEEL, STATELINE, 
Nev., May 22, 1964 
Ladies and gentlemen, the subject assigned 

for discussion today—“The Far West: Its 

Growth and Its Potential”—is, I feel, best 

exemplified by the growth and potential of 

California. I will cite some statistics on 

growth and trends of California, but in many 

cases, they could apply to other Western 

States—Arizona, Oregon, or any of the 

others. Also, being a Californian for 60 years, 

Iam better equipped to talk about it. The 

subject of the Far West is as great or big 

as the geography implied by the word Cali- 
fornia. 

The migration of people to the West in the 
last 100 years has never been equaled in the 
history of the world or mankind. Starting 
with the discovery of gold in California in 
1848, the trek of people to the West has never 
ceased 


California has come a long way since it 
was admitted to the Union in 1850. At the 
outset, any success California has had—may 
be traced to the type of people who came 
here as miners and homesteaders. They 
came from the eastern seaboard and Plains 
States. They were God-fearing and hard- 
working people to whom the building of a 
new country was a challenge. 

A few years ago, on a trip to Tennessee, 


‘after hearing me brag about the greatness 


of California, an elderly uncle of mine re- 
marked with a twinkle in his eyes, “You 
know, Paul, with the type of people like 
your parents migrating to California—Cali- 
fornia couldn't help becoming a great State.“ 
Thus, we do have a great heritage. 

To appreciate the future, one must have 
a feeling of reverence and repect for the past. 
Those early pioneers and settlers were more 
fortunate than they expected. Coming to a 
land with the zeal and industry they pos- 
sessed, they found it blessed with the natural 
resources not found anywhere else in the 
world. 

These resources consist of minerals (the 
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discovery of gold, which sparked the migra- 
tion), petroleum, agriculture, lumbering, 
fishing (a 1,200-mile coastline, plus rivers 
and lakes), water and electric power in abun- 
dance, and climate. 

Having lived in this motherlode area for 
60 years, I have witnessed many changes. 
After attending school in El Dorado County; 
Roseville, Calif.; and Sacramento, I moved to 
Auburn in 1926, where I have been in busi- 
ness since. Then, we had a population of 
4,929,000. We ranked sixth among the States 
in population. The total annual income of 
all of our people was $4,640 million. The 
value of our agricultural products amounted 
to $600 million, Annual value added by 
manufacture was but $992 million. We had 
only 1,700,000 motor vehicles on our streets 
and highways, Our State budget amounted 
to $103,430,275 for the biennium 2 years) of 
1925-27. Our enroliment in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was just over a 
million. 

Compared with today, our problems were 
relatively simple. We needed unity then to 
fight our way to the top, but we need unity 
today even more for, as the first State in the 
Union, we are in a sense a target for other 
sections and areas of the United States. 
Look at what has happened to us in just 37 
years. 

We have just emerged from a fabulous pe- 
riod, We have given the world a spectacu- 
lar demonstration of our ability to absorb 
people. Job opportunities have been cre- 
ated by the thousands. The Nation has 
been astonished at our capability to build 
homes, schools, freeways, and shopping cen- 
ters. California and the West has been, and 
is still, the land of opportunity. The shift 
of population continues to the West. With 
it has come expansion in business activities 
and in our financial resources. Giant steel, 
electronics, space and missile operations, 
food and aviation industries have grown up. 

With an area of 158,000 square miles and 
1,200 miles of coastline, California has every 
possible contrasting extreme of topography, 
climate, soils, minerals, and plant and ani- 
mal life. The second highest peak in the 
continental United States Is found in Cali- 
fornia—Mount Whitney—as is the lowest 
place—Death Valley. The population growth 
of the Far West has been phenomenal, It 
has shown significant increases in every dec- 
ade since 1850. Between 1940 and 1950, Cali- 
fornia alone had a 53-percent increase, while 
the 1960 census placed our population count 
at 15,717,000—9 percent of the Nation. This 
was an increase of more than 5 million, or 
48 percent, twice the gain recorded by any 
other State. 

The State Department of Finance estimates 
that in 1970 our population will be 22 mil- 
lion; and by 1975—25 million. California is 
now growing et the rate of 12,000 people per 
week. To give you an idea of what this means 
to the California economy, let me cite a few 
of the weekly requirements of these new 
people: 4,200 units of new housing; 6,780 new 
registrations of motor vehicles; 120 new class- 
rooms for 3,000 new students; 122 additional 
retail outlets; 6,100 additional telephones, 
every week, just to take care of our popula- 
tion increase. 

As everyone knows, we are now the No. 
1 State in the Union, in terms of people, 
and this brings obligations as well as glory 
and opportunities. California should not 
become obsessed with a single-minded devo- 
tion to largeness without striving for the 
virtues which, in the past, have made States 
and nations great. Population alone does 
not make a state endure. If it did, China 
and India for centuries would have been the 
greatest nations on the globe. The State 
chamber belleves that California’s position 
as first in population is not a sanctified end, 
but rather an historic opportunity to achieve 
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higher goals. This imposes an urgent need 
for intelligent and cooperative action. 

Thoughtful people these days, I think, are 
concerned more than ever with problems. 
The problems of the world, the nation, and 
of our State. The problems of the latter we 
are concerned with today. The problems 
Consist of growth, increased population, edu- 
cation, government, and business. Automa- 
tion is probably our biggest social problem 
today. In order to keep up with our expected 
growth during the next 10 years, it will be 
necessary to provide approximately 234,000 
new jobs each year, which will necessitate 
$3.2 billion of new capital investments per 
annum. 

Callfornia has a large supply of experienced 
labor, possessing many skills in a wide vari- 
ety of employment categories. The prosperity 
of this State depends upon the growth and 
development of jobmaking firms. The an- 
nuai value added by manufactures in Cali- 
fornia approximates a rate of $15 billion. We 
have nearly 114 million persons gainfully em- 
Ployed in our manufacturing industries, an 
annual payroll of about 89% billion. Wages 
and salaries have increased 100 percent in 
the past 10 years. 

While the population in California his- 
torically doubles every 20 years, the con- 
Sumption of electric energy doubles every 10 
years. This indicates a high standard of 
living. The number of manufacturing em- 
ployees In California has Increased more than 
826,000, while New York has lost 270,000. 
Ohio has lost 230,000; and Pennsylvania has 
lost 251,000; and Michigan has lost 281,000. 
N and the entire West is on the 


It surely wili not be many years before 
California becomes the No. 1 State, not only 
in population but in industrial production. 
In order for this to occur, it is necessary to 
Tealize that the continued rate and sound- 
ness of California's economic growth, the 
State's ability to absorb industry the fastest 
growing labor force in the Nation, and its 
ability to maintain a solvent government, 
Will depend heavily upon the continuous 
improvement of our business climate. We 
have the biggest job of all the States of at- 
tracting the capital necessary to keep our 
economy moving and expanding. Capital is 
mobile and tends to flow to areas which facil- 
itate its most advantageous use, Population 
alone does not attract capital. Being the 
largest State in terms of population may be 
i kain distinction, unless the bread- 

ers of that ulation are ully em- 
pl j pop gainfully 

Most employment in our economy must 
Originate in the private sector of our econ- 
Omy. Jobs are created by private enter- 
Prise when the savings of individuals are 
invested to start new business ventures in 
the hope of earning profits or to add or ex- 
Pand existing business in the hope of in- 
creasing profits. It is the prospects of prof- 
Its that inspires the productive employment 
Of people in the private economy, The dim- 
ming of that prospect breeds unemployment 
and stops economic growth. 

Let's look at agriculture. Do you realize 
that one out of every four jobs in California 
rests directly or indirectly on the State's 
agriculture? California is the Nation's lead- 
er in this feld, ranking first in value of 
agricultural products (including livestock). 

Production has reached the $3.4 billion 
Mark. Of California's 158,000 square miles of 
land which I mentioned earlier, 20,000 
Quare miles, about 12 percent, are croplands, 
With over 8.5 million acres under irrigation. 
na appears that as the California economy 
Pe nia there will be shifts in the patterns 
tA land usage. More land will be devoted 
industrial, residential, and commercial 
purposes. This in no way suggests a decline 
8 the standing of California as an agricul- 
Ural State. We expect the acreage under 
ation to expand and productivity to an 


Acre to increase. We expect there will be 
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more fruit and vegetable crops and less grain 
and forage crops. Since fruit and vegetables 
require more labor, agricultural employment 
should hold up in the years ahead. 

We produce almost 300 different agricul- 
tural products, among them more than one 
quarter of the Nation's total supply of fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables. We are number one in 
production of almonds, apricots, grapes, lem- 
ons, lettuce, peaches, pears, prunes, sugar 
beets, tomatoes, and walnuts, and a dozen 
other universally used fruits and vegetables 
and their products. 

Because of our variety of soils and climate, 
we have 118 different types of farming, as 
compared with 8 in Illinois, 20 in Texas, 12 
in Kansas, and 25 in Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample. Six of the top ten counties of the 
United States in value of agricultural prod- 
ucts are in California. I have just men- 
tioned the 118 different-types of farming we 
have here in California which involve many 
specialty crops, crops that are grown only 
in this State. Quite naturally we are 
concerned as to what will happen to 
California's agriculture and our specialty 
crops in the Common Market. When you 
consider that for the year 1961, the exports 
of California's agricultural products, Includ- 
ing livestock and livestock products, 
amounted to $4774 million, compared with 
imports of like products of only $195 million, 
some of us are concerned as to how our agri- 
culture will fare in the Common Market ne- 
gotiations. 

Too many figures can be boring, I know, 
but once in a while it pays to look at them 
in order to get the full impact of California's 
preeminence in industry and agriculture. 

We shine in other fields, too. The West is 
recognized as one of the most varied recrea- 


tional areas in the country, with vacationers 


spending billions of dollars a year. Just in 
California there are 11 national parks and 
monuments, 19 national forests, 168 State 
parks, 25,000 campsites, not to mention, those 
in Arizona, Nevada, and the other Western 
States. 

And with all of our dedication to scenic 
beauty and preservation of nature's blessings, 
such as the big trees, we manage to be sec- 
ond in the Nation in lumber production, 
with 30.000 square miles of land in com- 
mercial timber growth. 

We are third among the States in the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum. And our com- 
mercial fisheries pour 700 million pounds 
annually into the Nation's supply of canned 
and frozen fish of all types. 

The moving picture industry in California 
is unsurpassed anywhere else in the world. 
The impact movies have on people, no doubt 
has played a leading role in influencing peo- 
ple in the world to come to California. 

Considering the problems of our Western 
States and the importance of our relation- 
ship to them, it is then for us to plan ag- 
gressively for a greater future. To do this 
we must put aside our microscopes and cease 
busying ourselves with seeking petty flaws. 
We must instead pick up our telescopes, 
catch a fresh vision of the potentials and 
consecrate ourselyes fully to their realiza- 
tion. With our capabilities and know-how, 
a successful, beneficial, worthwhile, and 
profitable future seems assured. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, among 
the valiant peoples now subjected to 
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cruel Soviet oppression are the Arme- 
nians. On May 28 we marked the day 
thought of by the Armenian people as 
their independence day. In 1918 after 
the brutal massacres of the World War 
I period, Armenia declared her independ- 
ence. But free government was to exist 
for only 2 promising years; in 1920 the 
Bolsheviks, having won the Russian civil 
war that followed the overthrow of the 
Czarist regime, attacked Armenia and 
destroyed that independence. Armenia 
became a puppet state, the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist puppet state. 

The Soviets were not the first to as- 
sault Armenian liberty. For centuries, 
Armenian patriots fought to preserve 
their national identity against the on- 
slaughts of Persians, Turks, Mongols, and 
Russians whose expansionist desires led 
across Armenian soil. 

But against these overwhelming odds, 
the Armenian people have remained true 
to their love of liberty and have fought 
time and again to regain their inde- 
pendence. 

On the occasion of Armenian Inde- 
pendence Day we should pay tribute to 
their gallantry and assure the Armenian 
people that we are not indifferent to their 
struggle. 


Debt Management: The Record and the 
Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Joseph Barr, Chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, delivered 
a speech before the Chicago district of 
the Illinois Bankers Association on 
March 31, 1964. I believe this speech 
contained material that all of us ought to 
study and ponder. I am therefore, plac- 
ing it in the Appendix of the Record: 

Dest MANAGEMENT: THE RECORD AND THE 

OUTLOOK 


On January 31, 1961, the day I was sworn 
in as assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, problems of debt management facing the 
country and facing those charged with the 
responsibilities of Government were formi- 
dable indeed. 

Three problem areas clamored for atten- 
tion. In the first place, the debt structure 
was sorely out of balance with a huge volume 
of short-term maturities ever in need of re- 
funding. Secondly, there was a persistent 
deficit in the balance of payments. Finally, 
the economic climate of the Nation was such 
that the traditional remedies for the first two 
problems led to contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. 

A few figures will give you some idea of 
the magnitudes involyed in the management 
of a debt which was largely the heritage of 
World War II. In 1961, more than $865 billion 
of the marketable debt was due to mature in 
1 year and behind this was another $58 bil- 
nion moving down toward this category. 
Long-term debt—maturities beyond 20 
years—accounted for only 811 billion, or 
4 percent of the total. Moreover, the aver- 
age maturity of the marketable public debt 
had declined rather persistently from 9 years 


and 5 months in June 1947 to as little as 
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4 years and 2 months at the postwar low in 
1960, or by more than 50 percent. 

The first task, of course, was to cut down 
the size of the near-term maturities and to 
restore balance in the entire debt structure. 
Too much short-term debt means a constant 
stream of sizable refundings. Thus, the 
Treasury lacks the option to avoid financing 
when market conditions are unfavorable. 
Moreover, this refunding pressure can in- 
hibit the execution of monetary policies, 
Only for. short intervals would the Federal 
Reserve be able to work out gradations of 
‘change, or shifts, in monetary policy freely 
and independently without risking undue 
disruption of the markets and of the Treas- 
ury financing operations as well. 

Of course, for very short periods it is pos- 
sible to defer debt extension, should this con- 
flict with economic policy considerations. 
But this is like deferred maintenance on a 
railroad or on an industrial plant. If the 
deferral is continued too long, the deteriora- 
tion may virtually preclude return to a sound 
debt structure. This is one reason why the 
debt managers have to seize every appro- 
priate opportunity to extend maturities, 
And, I might add, this takes courage. Siz- 
able and vocal elements in the community 
can always be depended upon to insist that 
any time is the wrong time to lengthen the 
debt. 

Quite apart from the structure of the pub- 
Uc debt, the second major problem facing 
the debt manager in 1961 was our posture 
in the international balance of payments. 
The payments deficit in 1960 was $3.8 bil- 
lon. In the ous 3 years, the Nation 
had run a total deficit of $10 billion in its 
basic international accounts, Gold was leav- 
ing the country at a rate of more than $300 


million a month. Confidence was shaken 


abroad in our willingness and our ability to 
maintain and defend the stability of the 
dollar. 

Whatever debt management could do to 
remedy. our balance-of- payments deficit 
clearly needed to be done. According to the 
classical prescription, the therapy for such a 
balance-of-payments deficit was simple 
enough: tighten money across the board with 
the objective of shrinking domestic business 
activity. But remember, this prescription as- 
sumes business excesses as chiefly responsible 
for the payments deficit. 

to the peculiar shape of our pay- 
ments deficit problem in early 1961, and at 
present, it has not been amenable to the clas- 
sical remedies, except at a cost to economic 
well-being that is wholly unwarranted. This 
brings us to the third problem area—the 
economic climate of the Nation in January 
1961. Our economy was in the grip of reces- 
re Almost 7 percent of the labor force was 
. Productive output was run- 
ning $50 billion short of the economy’s po- 
tential. Nearly one-fifth of manufacturing 
capacity lay in idleness. These conditions 
reflected not only the 1960 setback, but also 
some carryover from the incomplete recovery 
from the recession of 1957-58. In other 
words, the problem was not only how to 
recover from one recession but how to re- 
cover from two. Moreover, acceleration of 
the economic growth rate would help to 
alleviate both our domestic and pbs 
problems, 

Application of classical remedies for the 
bulance-of-payments deficit in 1961, as to- 
day, would injure our domestic economy and 
would be of very dubious value on the inter- 
national front, We found ourselves. in short, 
with new problems calling for new methods 
and policies. I think we can justly take a 
great deal of satisfaction in the ingenious 
techniques which have been devised and ap- 
plied so successfully to redress the balance 
of payments without harming domestic 
business. 

Now what was done and how have we 
fared? In the circumstances, the debt man- 
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ager had to weigh goals one at a time against 
each of the others with due regard for pos- 
sible conflicts: The need to restore balance 
in the structure of the public debt argued 
for issuing -term securities. But such 
a policy carried the risk of raising long-term 
interest rates. This, in turn, could discour- 
age businessmen frem borrowing for invest- 
ment in productive facilities, an essential for 
combating a recession. Furthermore, higher 


Interest rates in the United States were in- 


dicated as a corrective for the balance-of- 
payments problem. Yet, the depressed con- 
dition of business domestically called for 
decided credit ease. Reduced cost and in- 
creased availability of credit were needed to 
stimulate confidence and encourage busi- 
nesses to replenish their inyentories and to 
pour new resources into plant and equip- 
ment. Then the familiar multiplier and ac- 
celeration effects could be expected to inject 
new life throughout the economy and reverse 
the prevailing downward trend. 

To meet this complex of difficulties there 
emerged a policy framework which took ac- 
count of both the domestic and the interna- 
tional situation. Efforts were concentrated 
on encouraging and raising the level of pri- 
vate investment as an essential stimulant to 
recovery and basic economic growth. Such 
investment in the longer run would increase 
the productivity of American industry and 
its competitive position in world markets. 

Close cooperation between the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Treasury maintained 
general monetary ease to assure an ample 
supply of credit and attractive rates in the 
long-term capital market. This was designed 
to promote business and mortgage borrow- 
ing.. At the same time, the short-term in- 
terest rate structure was shored up to levels 
which would discourage the outflow of funds 
by removing the attractiveness of competitive 
investment opportunities abroad—and yet 
not put undue upward pressure on our own 
long-term interest rates. 

Meanwhile, reduction of the FHA ceiling 
rates on insured mortgages, supported by 
FNMA mortgage purchases, eased mortgage 
credit and stimulated homebuilding. The 
Small Business Administration made its 
credit more widely available at lower cost. 

In the financial community, there were 
many who doubted the efficacy of these multi- 
purpose remedies. As they saw it, any efforts 
to compartmentalize the money market were 
doomed to failure. _Fortunately, the remark- 
able success of the program has dissipated 
most of these misgi The business ex- 
pansion which got underway in February 
1961 is now 38 months old and on its way 
to becoming one of the longest on record. 
Our progress since 1960 speaks for itself. 

GNP up 16 percent in constant dollars. 

Wholesale price index unchanged. 

Industrial production up 23 percent. 

Personal income up 17 percent. 

Corporate profits up 44 percent. 

Average length of the public debt increased 
15 percent. 

Ownership distribution of the public debt 
improved with the relative proportion of the 
total held by banks decreased by 11 percent. 

Gold outflow from $1,669 million in 1960 
to only $391 million in 1963; only $15 million 
in the last quarter of the year. 

The policy of maintaining stability in 
long-term interest rates while at the same 
time permitting short-term rates to rise— 
the so-called twist mechanism—has been 
much more successful than appeared likely 
at the outset. While short-term rates 
(Treasury bills) have risen approximately 50 
percent since 1961, long-term rates and cor- 
porate bond rates are today actually lower 
than they were in February 1961. 
particularly significant. A builder, an in- 
dustrialist, anyone in the economy who 
wanted to borrow money finally began to 
realize that he did not have to hedge or 
speculate on a merciless money market. In- 
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builders, and 
Just plain people did not need to play the 
market to get the best rate, because an en- 
vironment had been created which enabled 
a person in need of money to borrow on fair 
and reasonable terms. 

And how about the impact of management 
policies on our debt structure and our goal 
of noninflationary finance? Skillful use of 
the advance refunding techniques has made 
it possible to extend the maturity of the 
debt in sizable amounts and to offset the in- 
creased volume of Treasury bills that had to 
be sold for balance-of-payments reasons. 
Furthermore, so far as ownership of the debt 
goes, the policy of noninflationary finance 
has been pursued vigorously. Commercial 
banks have not been called to monetize the 
Federal debt. From the yearend 1960 to 
1963 the debt has risen about $20 billion, 
reflecting budget deficits in a period of inade- 
quate economic growth. During the same 
period, commercial bank holdings have risen 
only $2 billion, This, it can be argued, is 
evidence of excessive conservatism. After 
all, savings deposits in- commercial banks 
have grown at the rate of about $10 billion 
annually. 

This leads to just one more thought that 
I should like to leave with you. It concerns 
investment in obligations of the United 
States. Sound and sensible Federal debt 
management needs the support and coopera- 
tion of the lending and investing institu- 
tions. I am appalled that many corporate 
treasurers and financial officers of other in- 
stitutions do not invest a reasonable portion 
of their funds in U.S. bonds. Ordinary 
prudence dictates the wisdom of such com- 
mitments. 

There is no safer investment than the ob- 
ligations of the U.S. Government. These 
securities should not be forgotten in an era 
which has seen a fair number of sophisti- 
cated lenders absorb sizable losses because 
they paid too little attention to credit qual- 
ity. 

U.S. Government securities also have the 
virtue of being easily marketable. There is 
no question but that, even for the long- 
dated obligations, Federal bonds in multi- 
million-dollar blocks can be sold on very 
short notice. The superior marketability 
will be appreciated by anyone who has ever 
tried to sell a comparable amount of cor- 
porate bonds. 

Generally, the owner of Federal bonds has 
protection for a longer period against a call 
for payment prior to maturity than do cor- 
porate bondholders. The corporate bond in- 
ves tor is fortunate If he has 6 years of protec- 
tion against a call for payment. Yet there 
are U.S. Government securities outstanding 
that cannot be called for 23 years. To be sure 
corporates offer a higher coupon but in recent 
months the sprend between corporate and 
Treasury bond yields, 4% percent or even 414 
percent against 4%½ percent, has been much 
too narrow to compensate for the greater vul- 
nerability owing to the call date feature. 

Commercial banks, of course; have invest- 
ment problems that make it difficult for 
them to take full advantage of good buying 
opportunities in the bond market. They are 
always balancing the alternatives for the em- 
ployment of funds—loans versus investments. 
Their investment record does not appear to 
be outetanding. But banks are primarily 
lending institutions and when loan demands 
are high, bond prices go down as yields go 
up. At such times, liquidation of bonds 
often is the chief source of funds needed to 
accommodate customers. Banks 
thus face a general dilemma. I do suggest, 
however, that many banks could manage 
their bond portfolios more advantageously 
for themselves and for their stockholders by 
studying the choices with greater care than 
heretofore. 

President Johnson has directed me to keep 
in mind the history of the great depression, 
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and especially the years 1932-34. I under- 
stand this era only from what I have read. 
But I do remember distinctly the evening 
of May 28, 1962, the day of the largest stock 
market break in recent history. I sat in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
night while we pondered what we could or 
should do and what should we say, We de- 
Cided that we could not do anything, that we 
should not do anything, and that silence was 
the best statement: 

In retrospect I am convinced that we were 
right, we did not and could not move to 
protect investors In a disorderly stock mar- 
ket. But the investors in the obligations of 
the United States are in a different position. 
They know that in this one sector of our 
financial system their Government can and 
should act to correct or prevent a disorderly 
market. Only holders of U.S. Governments 
are safeguarded by an assurance of this na- 
ture; no comparable securities are available 
in the world today. 

To conclude, I would like to share with 
you a few personal observations on my 3 
years in the U.S. Treasury. First of all, debt 
Management to me is no “dry as dust” af- 
fair, If it is bungled, the economic strength 
of the country—at home and abroad—can be 
Seriously damaged. Secondly, the credit of 
the United States is no petty partisan affair. 
Douglas Dillon, a Republican, has served 
Lyndon B. Johnson and John F. Kennedy 
faithfully and well for the past 3 years and 
has established the record which I have at- 
tempted to describe. But Douglas Dillon 
and Bob Roosa built on a sturdy framework 
Of development and change that was be- 
Queathed to us by Mr. Robert Anderson and 
Mr. Julian Baird. Thirdly, I am convinced 
that the pace of change in the Nation and 
in the world today forces all of us in Gov- 
ernment and all of you in the financial com- 
munity to a constant appraisal of ways and 
means to meet new situations. And, 
finally, I am convinced that the U.S. Treas- 
ury is no place for a lazy or a complacent 
Man. However, the credit of the United 
States is surely worth all the effort. 


Maxfield Parrish: Noted American 
Artist 
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HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, New 
Hampshire's Maxfield Parrish, a resident 
Of Plainfield, N.H., has long been a resi- 
dent of Plainfield, N. H., has long been a 
leading American painter, illustrator, 
and muralist. An exhibition of his art 

Was recently held at Bennington College 


Vermont, and the Daily Eagle of 


Claremont, N.H.; published an editorial 
Calling attention to Parrish’s distin- 
Suished career and the renewed interest 
in his work by the art world and the 
Public, 

Now 94, Parrish is remembered by mil- 
lions for his covers on the old Collier's, 
Harpers Weekly, and the National 
Weekly, for landscapes on calendars, for 
Murals in the St. Regis Hotel in New 
York and the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 

and for his illustrations of many 
books including “Mother Goose in 
Prose,” “Wonder Book,” “The Arabian 
Nights," “Poems of Childhood," “Knick- 
€rbocker’s History of New York,” “Dream 
Days,” and “Golden Age.” 
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Known for his powerful use of color, 
Parrish has found considerable inspira- 
tion for his art from his life amidst the 
mountains of New Hampshire. We are 
proud of him not only for his outstand- 
ing artistic talent but for his qualities 
as a fine person and a valuable citizen. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ at- 
tention Associate Editor James L. Far- 
ley’s editorial, Renascence of Maxfield 
Parrish” from the Daily Eagle: 

RENASCENCE OF MAXFIELD PARRISH 

A week ago Monday an exhibit opened 
at Bennington College that should be of in- 
terest of all of a certain age, and of partic- 
ular interest to the Twin State Valley. It is 
called A Second Look at Maxfield Parrish“ 
and it is displayed in the new gallery of 
the Bennington College Carriage Barn. 
Gallery hours are from 2:30 p-m. to 5:30 p.m. 
and from 8 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. No admission 
is charged and the public is invited. It will 
run through May 21. 

Maxfield Parrish, what that name evokes. 
To the greatest number, no doubt, his land- 
scapes on calendars; to others, his magazine 
covers for Harper Weekly, the National 
Weekly, the old Collier’s; to the more fortu- 
nate few, his murals in the King Cole Bar of 
the St. Regis Hotel in New York and the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco; and, to a 
whole generation of us as children, his 
wonderful, whimsical illustrations for such 
books as The Arabian Nights.“ 

It always comes as something of a shock 
to those who live outside the Twin State 
Valley that Mr. Parrish is alive—very much 
so. But those of us who have been his 
friends and neighbors his stocky, broad- 
shouldered figure, crowned by a magnificent 
head and thistle-down hair has long been a 
familiar sight. 

At 94, he still is as witty and courteous 
as ever, and his mastery of anecdote points 
up how sadly this art has fallen from present- 
day conversational habits. So remarkable is 
the vigor of this t old man, that 
it was only a year or two ago that he volun- 
tarily gave up driving his own car, an op- 
eration he had always conducted with his 
usual, sure skill. 

In the current issue of Show magazine, 
there is an article entitled ‘The Return of 
Maxfield Parrish,” by Lawrence Alloway. In 
it, it is suggested that Mr. Parrish as one 
of the last artists who was also a commercial 
artist (i.e., calendar, book, and advertising 
iilustrations), as opposed to a pure artist 
(one who paints with collectors, museums; 
and galleries as well as himself in mind), 
may be about to have a renascence in critical 
attention. - 

That may be so. Surely Mr. Parrish, who 
has always diavowed being an artist, pre- 
ferring to call himself a good mechanic, 
would be the last to claim any pretension. 
His self-classification as a good mechanic 
is in a way an apt one, for he is a superb 
master of technique in the sheer mechanics 
of paint and of composition. And he Ís also, 
quite literally, a superb mechanic, as any- 
one knows who has seen the ingenious and 
meticulously skillful products that have come 
out of his well-equipped machine shop. 

Further, he is a very sound critic of art. 
knowledge of the subject 
This writer, with an admittedly limited 
knowledge of the subject, has found it a 
delight to listen to him discourse on the 
subject. 

Of additional interest to the upper valley 
about the Parrish exhibit at Bennington 
is that the bulk of its is from the collection 
of the Betsey P. C. Purves Trust from the 
Vose Galleries in Boston, collected by the late 
Austin M. Purves, who for years maintained 
a summer home in Cornish. 
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Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay tribute today to Mr. Nehru as a 
great source of inspiration to India and, 
through India, to the world. His part 
in the struggle for Indian independence, 
showed his great strength of character 
and his concern for liberty. 

Imprisoned for his beliefs, he was yet 
a tower of strength and moderation dur- 
ing the early, perilous years of independ- 
ence. He saw democracy as a method 
of directing and implementing progress. 
His thoughts and actions stressed not 
only the significance of political ma- 
chinery but also an emphasis on demo- 
cratic objectives; upon broad develop- 
ment of all phases of Indian life and 
culture; upon education as well as eco- 
nomic growth; upon light industry as 
well as heavy; upon concern for the indi- 
vidual as a person as well as great prob- 
lems of the nation; upon the develop- 
ment of local self-government as well as 
strengthening the bonds uniting all 
Indians; upon the participation of 
women as well as men in political life; 
upon uplifting the submerged castes; 
and, above all, upon the infusion of 
rationality into areas previously gov- 
erned by blind tradition or untrammeled 
emotion. 

Pandit Nehru never lost his longtime 
optimism for mankind's future, in the 
midst of struggles to solve immediate 
problems. 

He managed always to maintain the 
long perspective of a statesman. This 
sometimes expressed itself in puzzling 
forms, but Nehru never gave ground in 
his essential faith in the ability of di- 
verse people to understand each other 
and in man’s ultimate capacity to work 
out international and interpersonal re- 
lations on a level of mutual respect rath- 
er than unilateral force. 

The loss of so powerful and so per- 
vasive a figure as Nehru has naturally 
raised the question of the ability of the 
Congress Party to reach agreement on a 
successor and to give such a successor 
sufficient support to continue the policy 
laid down by Pandit Nehru. i 

Firsthand observation leads me to 
complete confidence that the Indian Con- 
gress Party will haye no more difficulty 
in finding continuous leadership than 
any other major political party in a 
democracy. Indeed, it may have consid- 
erable less than U.S. political parties on 
some occasions. There is every reason to 
believe that the great wealth of leader- 
ship in the Indian states and the strong 
experience and sense of purpose which 
that leadership enjoys will give India a 
continuation of Congress programs. 

India is a great democracy. The death 
of its leader has come as a shock to us all 
but the system and its values which 
Pandit Nehru so nobly served will go on. 
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Farm Problems Come Home To Roost 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a se- 
ries of articles and editorials, the Chicago 
Tribune has pointed up the colossal fail- 
ures of the administration on the farm 
front. The following articles are recom- 
mended reading for everyone who is in- 
terested in the present plight of Ameri- 
can agriculture: 

From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, 
May 11, 1964] 
Homer To Roosr 


Republican farm policy experts meeting in 
Kansas City the other day expressed confi- 
dence they have the issues to win the farm 
vote again this year, as they did in 1960. 
They are right, and the majority of farmers 
are aware of it, 

The Democratic Party has not fulfilled a 
single one of the extravagant pledges to 
farmers in its 1960 platform. Despite the 
squandering of billions of dollars on farm 
programs in the last 3 years, net farm in- 
come this year actually will be lower than in 
the last year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. The parity ratio is several points below 
the average for the Eisenhower years. 

No better example of the miserable fall- 
ure of Democratic farm policies is to be found 
than the debacle that has brought severe 
financial losses to the beef cattle industry, 
More monetary lumps are in store for the 
farmers and ranchers who feed cattle for 
market this year. 

The evidence seems conclusive that the 
major cause of this catastrophe was the Ken- 
nedy administration’s costly and ill-advised 
feedgrain program, which dumped hundreds 
of millions of bushels of Government-owned 
surplus corn and other grains on the mar- 
ket in 1961 and 1962; The objective was to 
keep market prices low and thereby prevent 
farmers who declined to cooperate with the 
program from benefiting from the high prices 
it guaranteed to cooperators. Huge quan- 
tities of cheap feed encouraged expanded 
breeding and feeding of livestock, putting 
more animals on the market and causing 
prices to collapse. 

By the end of this year the feedgrain pro- 
gram will have cost well over $3 billion in 
payments for idling acreage alone, not in- 
cluding the costs of fixing prices at levels 
above the market, and omitting administra- 
tive expenses. Add to these costs the $1 to 
$2 billion cattle feeders are estimated to have 
lost thus far, together with the economic 
disruption in the industry, and the calami- 
tous failure of Democratic policies become 
clear. 

On top of all this, the Johnson administra- 
tion will have to explain why it beat down 
the amendment offered by Senator Hruska, 
Republican, of Nebraska, which would have 
established effective import quotas on beef 
to take some of the pressure off domestic 
producers exerted by a record quantity of 
foreign beef now flooding the country. 

Thus once again the adverse effects of bu- 
reaucratic meddling in agriculture have been 
graphically illustrated in a way that could 
_ hardly be more painful. 


From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, May 1 
1964 


Tue "FORGOTTEN" FARMER 


Senator Dmxsz and Representative Har- 
LECK, Republican leaders in the Senate and 
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the House, emphasized the wrong point. when 
they charged the Johnson administration 
with haying forgotten the farmer. The two 
GOP leaders, speaking for the entire Republi- 
can leadership in Congress, were right, how- 
ever, when they sald the farm economy has 
slipped badly under 3 years of Democratic 
policies. 

What the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations have or have not done for the 
farmer is not as important as what they 
have done to him. The parity-price ratio, 
which averaged 84.5 during the 8 years of the 
Elsenhower administration, how is down to 
75, lowest level in 24 years, This ratio, by 
relating prices of farm commodities to pro- 
duction costs, is supposed to provide a mea- 
surement of farmers’ purchasing power. 

In their 1960 .platform, the Democrats 
pledged positive action to raise farm income 
to full parity with the incomes of workers 
in business and industry, which would have 
required raising the parity price ratio at 
least to 100 and probably much higher. 

The Johnson administration is trying to 
make some political hay with its new sub- 
sidy programs for wheat and cotton. The 
cotton program is going to encourage South- 
ern farmers who take cotton land out of 
production in return for payments to plant 
more soybeans in competition with Midwest 
farmers, who already are producing as many 
beans as the market can take, 

The wheat program, by dropping the mar- 
ket price of wheat substantially, is likely to 
throw big supplies of cheap wheat on the 
market in competition with corn and other 
feed grains that are already in surplus. Thus 
It threatens further expansion and an even 
greater price debacle than has already oc- 
curred in the overexpanded beef cattle in- 
dustry. 

It was the Kennedy administration's feed 
grain program, which dumped yast quanti- 
tles of cheap feed on the market, that helped 
stimulate the current overexpansion in 
cattle that has brought the most severe fi- 
nancial losses to cattlemen in the history of 
the industry. Prime cattle are bringing the 
lowest prices in 18 years. Prices are so low, 
in fact, that older cows and bulls which 
should be culled and sent to market are, 
instead, being held back to produce more 
calves or are being bought by farmers turn- 
ing to cattle because of Government crop 
restrictions. 

All this chaos and more has been accom- 
plished through unprecedented Federal 
spending on agriculture. This year Govern- 
ment payments to farmers will alone total 
an estimated $2.1 billion, and that comes on 
top of the nearly $ö billion in payments in 
the last 3 years. 

Farmers are now reaping the bitter harvest 
of Democratic policies which have been ill- 
advised, misdirected, and severely disruptive 
to the farm economy. The Democrats have 
not forgotten the farmer. He would have 


been better off if they had. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, April 29, 
1964] A 
GOP GaTHERS WEAPONS FoR FarM VOTE 
BaTrTLR— Sars Democrats DEFAULT ON 1960 
PLEDGE 


(By Richard Orr) 

Kansas Crry, Mo,, April 28.—Republican 
farm policymakers met here today to gather 
ammunition for the forthcoming election 
year battle for the farm vote. 

The Republicans said they will capitalize 
on what they called the failure of the Demo- 
crats to make good on their 1960 platform 
pledges to farmers. The GOP also expects 
to make election year hay over widespread 
discontent and financial distress in the beef 
cattle industry and unrest among farmers 
with the Democratic-sponsored wheat and 
other crop programs designed to extend Fed- 
eral controls over agriculture. 
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These points were emphasized in a pro- 
gram conducted by a panel of Republican 
farm experts before several hundred farmers 
and ranchers in the Muehlebach hotel here, 
The program was the third in a series of six 
national “party to people“ forums, which 
were suggested earlier this year by former 
President Eisenhower. 

CHICAGO IS NEXT 


The fourth forum of the series will be 
held in Chicago on May 7 on the subject of 
“Jobs and Our Economy.” The first forum, 
devoted to a discussion of peace and security, 
was held in Los Angeles, and the second, 
on Latin American affairs by Representative 
MELVIN R. LAinn, of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the 1964 Republican platform committee. 
Panel members included Representative 
Rosert DoLE, of Kansas, and Representative 
ALBERT H. QUI, of Minnesota, members of 
the House Agriculture Committee; Goy. 
Henry Bradshaw, Republican senatorial can- 
didate from Missouri, and Mrs. Glenn Pardun 
of Brandon, Iowa, program chairman of the 
Iowa Council of Republican Women. 

Charles H. Percy, Republican candidate 
for Governor of Illinois, and Gov, John A. 
Love of Colorado were scheduled to be on 
the panel but withdrew. 

GRUMBLING IS REPORTED 


Dore, who first. district comprises virtually 
the entire western half of Kansas and whose 
constituents are largely wheat and beef 
cattle producers, said there is much grum- 
bling and discontent in the rural areas over 
the Johnson administration's new wheat 
subsidy and control program as well as over 
substantial losses from low cattle prices. 

“The cattlemen think they have been flim- 
flammed right down the line by an adminis- 
tration which has permitted record quan- 
tities of imported beef to come into this 
country,” said Dote. “Our people don't want 
Government programs. They want protec- 
tion from imports.” 

He accused the Democratic control House 
Ways and Means Committee of stalling on 
Hearings on several bills to establish beef 
import quotas. 

CITE CAMPAIGN PLEDGE 

Among the platform pledges the Demo- 
crats were accused of falling on was one 
which promised: “We shall take positive 
action to raise farm income to full parity 
levels and to preserve family farmings as a 
way of life.” 

Republicans charged that Democratic farm 
policies failed to bring parity of income, and 
even failed to sustain parity prices. In 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration, the 
Republicans said, the parity-price ratio aver- 
aged 84.5. During the last 3 years under 
a Democratic administration, the ratio aver- 
aged 79, and recently it dropped to 77, lowest 
since 1939. 

The Republicans also noted that net farm 
income this year estimated at $11,600 million, 
which is $392 million less than in 1960, the 
last Eisenhower year. Yet, the Democrats in 
3 years have given farmers $4,900 million in 
Government payments, compared with $4,700 
million in payments in the entire 8 years of 
the Eisenhowner administration. 3 
[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Friday, 

May 1, 1964} 
GOP Views ON FARM ISSUES 
(By Richard Orr) 

Kansas Crry, April 30— If the Republi- 
can Party were in office now, what would it 
propose as a solution to our farm problems?” 

The question was put to a panel of Re- 
publican farm policymakers at a meeting 
here with farmers and ranchers from six 
States. It was asked by Martin Byrne, of 
Manhattan, Kans.; ‘president of the Kansas 
Farmers Union, an organization which has 
consistently supported Democratic farm 
policies. 
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Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, of Minne- 
Sota, a Republican member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, was the first panel- 
ist to answer. He drew applause from the 
audience when he said, “We'd make certain 
in every program that farmers would make 
Management decisions themselves—this 
would be basic.” 

GOVERNMENT BLAMED 

“Secondly,” he added, “we'd investigate 
every avenue to see what possibilities there 
Would be for the farmer to increase his bar- 
gaining power. Third, Republicans would 
Tecognize that the Government has gotten 
farmers into some of the troubles they are 

today, and the Government thereby has a 
Tesponsibility to help them get out of their 
difficulties,” 

At that point Quie was interrupted by 
more applause before he added, We would 
move toward a free market, but we wouldn't 
Pull the rug out from under farmers.” 

Goy. Henry Bellmon, of Oklahoma, an- 
Other panel member and a wheat and cattle 
Producer himself, also responded to the 
Question. 

“Republicans want to give farming back 
to the farmers as quickly as possible with- 
Out wrecking the country,” he said. “Under 
Democrats we always move in the direction 
of more controls, Republicans would move 
the other way until eventually we would get 
in the position where farmers were making 
thelr own decisions.” 

QUOTAS DISCUSSED 

Representative Ropert DoLE, of Kansas, 
another member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, added that Republicans would 

ase domestic quotas to allow farmers 
to produce more sugarbeets. The GOP 
also would establish quotas to cut the cur- 
rent record quantity of beef imports to this 
Country at least in half, he said. . 

“We would also stop bailing out Russia,” 
Dore asserted, To me it is inconsistent to 
fight communism on one hand and feed 
Communists on the other. Nor can I re- 
concile feeding Communists while Americans 
are being killed by Communists in Vietnam.” 

Mrs. Glenn Pardun, a panel member from 
Brandon, Iowa, whose husband is a farmer 
and feeds cattle and hogs for market, phrased 

er answer this way: 

“I don't feel that we as farmers should 
Make any aggressive public appeal for sym- 
pathy. We should appeal vigorously for pub- 

understanding of our problems, based on 
theory that everybody has a stake in a 
healthy farm economy,” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


i Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the 
l RD, I include the following news- 
etter of May 30, 1964: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atorn, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, May 30, 1964) 
SPENDING GOES UP AND UP AND UP 

ce going to cost you $13 million more for 
laat construction this year than it did 
year. The House approved the military 
Ahlen uten appropriation bill, HR. 11369, 
ae is up $13 million over what we spent 
bil, Near and brings this year's total to $1.5 
lion with $472 million unobligated as a 
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carryover from last year. In debate on the 
bill I said: 


“As a matter of principle I cannot approve 
an increase in spending over last year while 
we are deficit financing. We should not 
spend more and borrow and charge it to the 
future.” 

This appropriation bill is typical of most 
we are passing. The President's request in 
the budget was set high, we cut the amount 
appropriated below the budget figures and 
this gives us an opportunity to say we are 
saving money. The truth is we are approv- 
ing higher spending over last year in prac- 
tically every appropriation bill that has 
passed the House. The President is getting 
away with one of the most complete brain- 
washing jobs in history with the cooperation 
of most of the news media. This is why the 
President demanded a $9 billion increase in 
the debt ceiling from $315 to $324 billion. 

An editorial in the Chicago Tribune this 
week states: “The Johnson budget for 1965 
is so loaded with juggled figures, bookkeep- 
ing tricks, and horrible examples of budg- 
etary deception that it is almost impossible 
to penetrate the fiscal Jungle.” 

The Tribune editorial was based on a re- 
port by Senator Harry Brun, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. The Byrd 
committee took 2 month longer than usual 
trying to decipher the Johnson budget. The 
editorial continues: “The Senator ignored 
appeals from the White House to go easy on 
it. Instead he said it could and should be 
cut by $6.5 billion, He urged postponing the 
billion dollar Item for fighting poverty until 
it was made clear just how the administra- 
tion proposes to start eliminating poverty.” 

THAT POVERTY BILL 


What about that poverty bill? Columnist 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in the Washington 
Evening Star, described it best: “Tolstoy's 
War and Peace’ is a classic that everybody 
talks about but that not many people have 
read, The same goes for House Resolution 
10440, the bill under which President Johnson 
intends to wage his much-heralded ‘war on 
poverty. The bill occupies 47 pages and 
like Venus it is surrounded by thick clouds 
of vapor and shines brightly.” 

The bill calls for an additional billion in 
Federal spending. Another example of 
Johnson economy. < 


STAGE-MANAGED POVERTY 


No trick is overlooked by the President in 
Selling the Nation on poverty and himself 
as the messiah to lead all the faithful to 
the promised land of something for nothing 
for everybody. An Associated Press story 
from Rocky Mount, N.C., tells us about the 
President's visit to a “poverty stricken” fam- 
ily, the William David Marlow family. 

The Marlows, a sharecropper family, say 
they didn’t know they were in poverty until 
the President's visit. 

“We didn't invite the President. He in- 
vited himself.“ * * Marlow said he ex- 
pects to gross about $4,000 from his 9 acres 
of tobacco and 11% acres of cotton this year 
and perhaps have $1,500 clear with which 
to start the next year. This would be much 
more than the $1,500 the President suggested 
during their conversation. * * * Mrs. Mar- 
low said, “We didn’t even feel like we were 
in poverty. We thought we were on our feet 
for the first time in 4 years. And along 
come the word that we're the poorest folks 
in the country,” * * Mrs. Marlow sald her 
five children haye always had plenty to eat 
and plenty of loving. * * * Mrs. Marlow 
said, “The Governor's man tried to make us 
look poorer than we are. He told me to be 
sure and have a washing on the line when 
the President came and also be sure the 
children were barefooted when the President 
arrived.” 

Such tactics not only rob our people of 
self-respect for political purposes, but set 
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a dangerous precedent for going far beyond 
news management to deliberately creating 
propaganda through the use of the news 
media, 


The President and the First Lady are in- 
troducing an entirely new philosophy to re- 
place our Judeo-Christian bellef of charity 
through individual effort, highly motivated. 
The new idea is that only the Government 
should direct charity and on a political basis. 
It is apparent they believe the individual 
landowner should wait for the Government 
to take care of those in need and that no 
individual responsibility is involved. This 
new philosophy is what is on trial in this 
election year. Which philosophy do you 
choose? 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE BILL 

The House recommitted H.R, 5130, to raise 
the Federal deposit insurance, 197 to 147. It 
was a protest against the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s incomplete presentation 
and lack of opposition views, 


A Pittsburgh Answer to Training 
Teenagers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal of May 29, 1964, 
carried an article on a teenage training 
project at Diane Electronics, a Pittsburgh 
area maker of automotive-testing equip- 
ment. In view of the current interest 
in teenage problems I want to bring the 
results of this project before the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

TRAINING TEENAGERS: A PirrspurcGH AREA 
SCHOOL PROVIDES SOME POINTERS 
(By Albert R. Karr) 

MONROEVILLE, Pa—Bill Snodgrass and Ira 
Rhodes, 17-year-old high school seniors, 
claim a fortunate outlook not shared by most 
fellow teenagers this spring: they've had 
postgraduation jobs lined up for several 
months. 

Bill and Ira are slated to become technical 
assistants at Diane Electronics, Inc., a Pitts- 
burgh area maker of automotive testing 
equipment. Along with regular high school 
study, they're currently winding up a 2-year 
course in automotive engine technology at 
the Forbes Trail Area Technical School here. 

Except for this preparation, says Ronald J. 
Warner, the course’s instructor, "they'd be 
lost. There’s no job today of any 
in the Pittsburgh area without some kind of 
training.” 

Mr. Warner's comment may be a bit strong, 
but the Job outlook for these two boys un- 
derlines the successful role of the Forbes 
Trail School in furnishing training to help 
teenagers get jobs that unskilled youth 
would find harder to obtain. Forbes Trail 
boast a record of placing 87 percent of avail- 
able graduates in jobs related to their train- 
ing, against an average of about 70 percent 
for technical high schools in 13 North At- 
lantic States surveyed by the U.S. Office of 
Education, 

The school tightly tailors its instruction to 
the kinds of technically trained personnel 
wanted by industry. In contrast, the pro- 
grams of many of the Nation's vocational 
education high schools have come in for 
criticism as being misdirected. At the same 
time, Forbes Trail is experiencing some of 
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the problems shared by all such schools, in- 
cluding difficulties in keeping facilities at- 
tuned to fast-changing technology and an 
inability to do much for the low-aptitude 
student who typically drops out of high 
school before graduation. 

FEDERAL AID BOOSTED 


The Federal Government is looking in- 
creasingly to technical high schools and other 
vocational schools to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. A new vocational education act, for 
example, boosts the yearly ceiling on Federal 
aid to such programs from $58 to $118 mil- 
lion initially, and to $283 million by 1967. 
Forbes Trail, which would get an estimated 
25 percent of its fiscal 1964-65 budget of 
about $400,000 from Federal funds, is likely 
to have its income from the Government 
boosted beyond that, and its program ex- 
panded under the new law. 

The reasons for attention to teenagers are 
indicated by Labor Department reports on 
the jobless. They show that while the overall 
unemployment. rate at mid-April was 5.4 
percent, that for teenagers was 16.2 percent. 
Nearly a third of jobless persons are under 
25, and this problem is likely to be aggravat- 
ed as the big postwar baby crop reaches em- 
ployable age in soaring numbers in the next 
few years. 

Here at Forbes Trail, high schools in 16 
school districts east of Pittsburgh send some 
of their juniors and seniors, for 3 hours of 
instruction every day in electronics, civil 
construction, data processing, automotive in- 
ternal combustion engines, advanced chemis- 
try, and marketing. Although Forbes Trall is 
only in its fifth year, it has been successful 
enough to spur start of a second Allegheny 
County technical high school last fall, a third 
next fall, and to encourage the county to 
consider still a fourth for later. The coun- 
ty’s school officials, in addition, will formally 
propose a higher level vocational training- 
oriented junior college next month. Forbes 
Trail and other Allegheny County facilities 
also provide adult vocational training under 
federally aided programs. 

CHANGE OF EMPHASIS 

Forbes Trail officials proudly cite figures 
which show that of the 75 graduates of its 
high school training program in the past 3 
years not going to college, into the Armed 
Forces or otherwise unavailable for jobs, 65 
have been placed in work related to their 
training here, and all but one of the 75 are 
now employed. Francis J. Brown, the 
school’s director, explains the high place- 
ment record this way: “We're training in 
areas in which there are jobs.” 

Forbes Trail works hard to avoid what 
one Federal education official terms “training 
for dying occupations.” Vocational programs 
around the country have been educating 
youngsters in fields where, relatively, there 
aren't jobs, critics say. In 1963, only 17 per- 
cent of enroliment in high school vocational 
schooling involved subjects like electronics 
or machine repair; nearly all the rest was in 
home economics and agriculture. 

Unlike past vocational education acts, 
which require the use of big portions of Fed- 
eral funds for these subjects, the 1963 act 
finances only job-oriented training. It also 
calls for States receiving this money to de- 
termine the specific technical personnel 
needs of their job markets before launching 
technical programs. Forbes Trail is 
already doing this on its own. For instance, 
advisory committees made up of experts from 
industry and sciences set up its courses and 
periodically recommend revisions based on 

in technology and personnel needs 
in their own fields. 

As a result, prospective employers say. 
Forbes Trail trainees find a ready market 
for their services. Forbes Trail graduates in 
data processing can be trained “much sooner” 
than green recruits, says Joseph Deal, general 
manager of systems and procedures at United 
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States Steel Corp., and an advisory commit- 
teeman for the school. “The training time 
for somebody who knows nothing about a 
computer is almost a year,” he adds. G. C. 
Murphy Co., McKeesport, Pa., variety store 
chain, would hire three or four boys from the 
Forbes Train marketing course and train 
them for store management positions, says 
Henry Sangler, personnel training director, 
but the course has only one boy enrolled. 

Mary Sharkins, a 1962 graduate of the 
Forbes Trail data processing course, was hired 
by Gulf Oil Corp.’s research and development 
facility at Harmarville, Pa., and works in its 
personnel records section. Because of her 
training here, she says, “when I got out of 
school I was way ahead of others looking for 
a job in this field. Companies want people 
who already have a background in what 
they're going to be doing.” 

UP-TO-DATE TOOLS 

Forbes Trail tries to furnish its students 
with up-to-date tools, even ones that antici- 
pate future manpower needs. Right now, 
the schools wants to buy a new, more versa- 
tile computer, at an advisory committee's 
suggestion, to broaden the scope of its data 
processing course. 

Employment is considered so much the 
school's objective that training of some stu- 
dents is abruptly stopped if a Job is offered 
and there's no conflict with academic school 
work. Anthony Dan, who had finished about 
half his data processing work as a high 
school postgraduate (some of Forbes Trail's 
students complete part or all of the 2-year 
program after they graduate from high 
school), last month, was allowed to pull out 
to take a tab operator’s position with Mech- 
anized Business, Inc., a Pittsburgh data proc- 
essing service. 

Qualifying students for Jobs “is our only 
intent,” says Mr. Brown, It's not like an 
English class, where you have to sort of 
march step.” 

Even though the Forbes Trail program isn’t 
designed for college preparation, it also helps 
a good many of its graduates to go on to a 
university, by qualifying them for technical 
positions that meet the cost of college study, 
or by interesting them in a subject that logi- 
cally paves the way to higher level learning 
in a related field. 

Despite its accomplishments, however, 
Forbes Trail labors under some handicaps in 
meeting its goal of training youngsters for 
skilled work, Its program is still limited, 
though courses in mechanical technology 
and printing are being added next year. Mr. 
Brown says the schoo) should train techni- 
cians in such fields as air conditioning and 
refrigeration, biological sciences and food 
preparation, and that the total offerings 
“should be increased considerably.” 

The school, too, admits only those high 
school students with average or above aver- 
age grades and aptitude who receive a rec- 
ommendation from their school and satisfy 
a county school interviewer. Like the po- 
tential college freshman, they must demon- 
Strate ability, which rules out the possibil- 
ity of Forbest Trail helping teenagers with 
low aptitude to find employment. The school 
annually rejects from a third to two-thirds 
of applicants, with the rejections dwindling 
lately as potential enrollees become more 
aware of the caliber of student wanted, Mr. 
Brown says. 

LITTLE AID FOR DROPOUTS 


Dropouts, which nationally average about 
29 percent of high-school freshman enroll- 
ment, generally are not helped by the 
school's technical training, though some po- 
tential dropouts with above average ability 
are probably encouraged to stay in school by 
vocational courses. Albert G. Clark, assist- 
ant school superintendent for Allegheny 
County, comments: The dropout problem is 
at a lower level level of ability. We are still 
struggling with the upper level [in technical 
schools].” 
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The school’s biggest problem, Mr. Brown 
figures, is that it has not been able to at- 
tract enough students. “Everybody wants 
their boy or girl to go to college, and this 
is really admirable, but it is not realistic,“ 
he says. He cites Government figures which 
show that out of every seven high school 
graduates, only four go on to college, an 
two of those never finish. =- 

“We have got to give more status to tech- 
nical education,” sums up one Pittsburgh 
area educator. “The American public tends 
to look down its nose at somebody who 
makes a living by hand.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1-cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
3 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150. p. 
1939), 


The Concordian Speaks Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in the Fargo Forum, May 30, 1964, 
€xplains how Concordia College in Moor- 
head, Minn., faced up to a problem in ra- 
cial relations. The Fargo Forum gives 
recognition and agreement to an edi- 
torial written by Marcus Borg, appear- 
ing in the Concordian, a student news- 
Paper. The editorial goes to the heart of 
the issue when it asks: 


For if a Christian will not stand up for 
the rights of a minority, who Will? 


~ Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THERE'S ENLIGHTENMENT OF SOME. KIND IN 
AREA OF WHAT NEGRO Is AFTER 


When the noted sports hero, Jackie Robin- 
son, spoke at Concordia College the other 
Week, he said, “I understand you have no 
racial problems in this comunity. I find it 
is because there are few Negroes. I had 
hoped it was because of some kind of enlight- 
ebe In this area of what the Negro is 

ter.“ 

It is true that we rarely face the problems 
Of those living in the South or the big east- 
ern cities. It is true that we sometimes criti- 
Cize without having a real knowledge of what 
it is like to be outnumbered by those of an- 
other race. 

But from time to time incidents arise 
which demonstrate that there is “some kind 
of enlightenment in this area of what the 
Negro is after. 

The latest example is pointed out by the 
Concordian, the weekly newspaper published 
by Concordia students. An editorial reveals 
hitherto unpublished story of a decision. 
use we agree that the decision was right, 
and because student editor Marcus Borg of 
Moorhead put the case eloquently we quote 
the editorial at length: 

In January of this year, a very few weeks 
before the Concordia choir was to leave on its 
Southern tour, a decision was reached after 
agonizing days and weeks of pondering. 
kn Inndyertently, through no fault or fore- 

‘Owledge on the part of the cholr, two con- 
Certs in its southern tour were scheduled to 

Segregated. After this fact came to light, 
R decision was reached to cancel the two 
SeBregated concerts, 

‘Admittedly, this was not a clear-cut deci- 
Sion of absolute right versus absolute wrong, 

ny people in the South who had antici- 
Pated hearing the choir were denied this 
Privilege because their concerts were slated 
a be segregated and thus were canceled. 

But Concordia did take a stand. Even 
though this stand was not spontaneous and 
not without much questioning, it is com- 
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mendable that the college did reach this 
decision. 

“Had we not, had we gone through with 
the segregated concerts, we would have been 
contributing in some small way to the per- 
petuation of the separate and unequal doc- 
trine, For as long as we allow individuals 
anywhere to have their own way in matters 
of discrimination, we are just as guilty as 
they are in perpetuating the un-Christian in- 
equality of men. 

“Had we not made that decision, a foul 
air of hypocrisy would have filled Memorial 
Auditorium as Jackie Robinson spoke. For 
to sit there and to applaud this great man 
and yet realize that we were giving only 
Upservice to what he believes would have 
been a very uncomfortable and hypocritical 
position. 

“We are not going off half cocked to sug- 
gest that this Is a great moral issue and that 
we are all involved in this matter. For if 
& Christian will not stand up for the rights 
of a minority, who will? And as a Christian 
college, supposedly representing Jesus Christ 
in all that we do, can we honestly say that 
this is no concern of ours? 

“We are not raising this issue to open old 
wounds or to tear open half-sealed memo- 
ries. This is not our object. Rather, we be- 
lieve that Concordia ought to be proud of 
that decision. Proud, not in a self-righteous 
back-slapping way, but proud in the sense 
that we can humbly say that we did reach 
the right decision. i 

“For, as Jackie Robinson said, every great 
adventure is fraught with danger. To be 
sure, danger was involved in that decision: 
The danger of hurt feelings, of an unsym- 
pathetic public, of lawsuits for breach of 
contract, of endangering the physical safety 
of the choir as they toured the rest of the 
South. 

“And because it was a decision in which 
the college defied these dangers, because it 
was an ethically right decision, we do not 
believe that it should be cloaked in silence 
any longer. 

“Oftentimes the greatest inspiration for 
people to do good comes from seeing another 
embarking upon a great adventure that is 
filled with danger. For this reason, if for no 
other, this story has to be told. 

“Because maybe then other people will 
realize that our Christian ethics do mean 
something more than an interesting topic 
of conversation. They might even follow 
us.“ 


Prosperity and Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, May 27, I attended the Uni- 
versity of Maryland's School of Social 
Work Graduation Convocation. The 
principal speaker for the evening was the 
Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen who gave the 
graduates a stimulating sendoff. He em- 


phasized the importance of the individ- 
ual roles the graduate must play in as- 
suring that our amazing affluence is not 
marred by the neglect of serious social 
problems and the basic causes of these 
problems. The text of his remarks fol- 
lows: 
PROSPERITY AND POVERTY 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Our educational system. imposes upon all 
students as a prerequisite to graduation a 
few parting words of encouragement and ad- 
vice from a guest speaker. This is why you 
and I are here today. 

If I were to follow tradition and precedent 
and talk to you as hundreds of other speak- 
ers are now talking to hundreds of graduat- 
ing classes, I should tell you of the 
world awaiting you, in which you can find 
both fame and fortune. 

It is an amazing world. We are living ina 
dynamic environment such as the world has 
never seen before. Statistics after statistics 
are available to demonstrate that creative op- 
portunities are awaiting plucking by your 
eager and useful hands. 

Our economic activity is smashing all rec- 
ords and, in many instances, outstripping 
even the most optimistic predictions of just 
a few years ago. There is every expectation 
that our gross national product is going to 
approximate $630 billion in 1964. That's 
more than six times what it was when most 
of you were born a couple of decades ago. 

Affluence? One measure of our wealth is 


. how hard it is to find a parking space at any 


university. Yet we produced another 7 mil- 
lion cars last year and are well on the road 
to another banner year in automobile pro- 
duction in 1964. 

Average—average, mind you—family in- 

come in the United States in 1963 was about 
$6,000. Even when adjusted to constant 
dollar values, this is twice as much as the 
average income when most of you were 
born. 
Consider for a moment the progress just 
since 1947—when our country first settled 
down to normalcy after World War Il—up to 
the present. 

Aluminum output has doubled and re- 
doubled since 1947. Production of crude on 
and natural gases has increased by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. Our output in the cemen 
industry has nearly doubled. We practically 


doubled pulp and paper output, and printing 


is up 40 percent. Our output of synthetic 
materials has increased more than 500 per- 
cent, Petroleum production has been dou- 
bled. The revenue ton-miles of air freight, 
standing at 1 billion in 1947, is now at 7 
Dillion and still increasing. The number of 
telephones-in use in the Nation has increased 
from approximately 35 million to 85 million 
this year, Our electric power output in that 
17-year period zoomed up so sharply that it 
is three times higher now than it was in 
1947. 

The statistics I have just given you—and 
there are many more that are comparable— 
rightfully reflect what astounding progress 
has taken place in the last 17 years and 18 
continuing to take place. The production 
graphs, the indicators of the health of our 
economy, all point one way—up. 

Graphs for other areas show the same 
trend. In 1947 the Federal Reserve System 
processed 1.7 billion checks. This year it 
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will process more than 4 billion. The num- 
ber of life insurance policies in force in 1947 
was 188 million; today Americans hold more 
than 323 million life insurance policies. 
This astounding progress, even more as- 
toundingly, is not only continuing but in 
most areas is accelerating. It is no wonder, 
then, that most persons addressing graduat- 
ing students such as yourselves, this year, 
take a rather optimistic view of the future 
and encourage the graduates to do likewise. 
But today I'm addressing a special group 
of graduating students—graduates of a 
school of social work. So I want to discuss 
the other side of the coin of progress and, 


perhaps, give you a little something to worry 


about and hopefully stimulate even more 
your interest in the career you have chosen 
for yourselves. 

Let's take a second look at those statistics 
I gave you just a moment ago. 

While aluminum output has quadrupled 
since 1947, the number of production work- 
ers in that field has not even doubled. It 18 
currently increasing by only 2.1 percent per 
year, while output increases 5.8 percent per 
year. 


Production of crude oil and natural gas 
has increased, to be sure, but the number of 
production workers involved is about the 
same now as it was in 1947—and is decreas- 
ing by about 4.2 percent per year. 

Lumber and wood products have increased 
by 20 percent in the same period; but there 
are 250,000 less production workers in that 
field now, and employment continues to 
decline by about 2.2 percent per year, even 
though production is increasing at roughly 
the same rate. 

Automobile production is increasing and 
yet. compared to 1947, 90,000 less production 
workers are needed by the industry now, and 
employment continues to decline by approxi- 
mately 23 percent per year. Textile mill 
products are up, but there are 400,000 less 
production workers in that field today. And 
employment continues to decline by 2 per- 
cent per year even though output in the field 
increases by 3.6 percent per year. Pulp and 
paper production has almost doubled. The 
number of production workers needed now 
is roughly the same as in 1947. 

The production of synthetic materials is 
up some 500 percent over 1947, and yet only 
12,000 production workers have been added. 
Petroleum refining has almost doubled. Yet 
the number of production workers in that 
field is down from 113,000 to 87,000 and is 
continuing to decline at an amazing 5 per- 
cent per year. 

The number of telephones—almost three 
times that of 1947. Yet the number of em- 
ployees in this field reached a peak of 768,000 
in 1957 and has been declining at an annual 
rate of 2.2 percent since then. Electric power 
output—way up—but the number of produc- 
tion workers involved is about the same 
now as in 1947 and is declining at an annual 
rate of 1.5 percent. 

Those statistics, like the statistics measur- 
ing the affluence of a country, are also prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Yet the story is pretty 
much the same from one feld to another. 

More and more work can be done by less 
and less people. h 

More and more the work of the world is 
mental work, work that requires skills, edu- 
cation, and ` 

Very rapidly our advancing -technology is 
making manual labor unnecessary in the pro- 
duction process. Even semiskilled, and some 
highly skilled, workers are losing their jobs 
as more and more work is given over to ma- 
chinery and other assorted hardware. 

In manufacturing, for instance, production 
is today more than 20 percent higher than in 
1956. And yet, manufacturing employment 
fell 6 percent in the same period, 

And how rapidly we now improve our way 
of doing things. Consider for a moment that 
the punch card has been with us only during 
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your lifetimes. And yet, in that short period, 
it has revolutionized recordkeeping and made 
possible unbelievably complex tasks in han- 
dling data. 

Yet, even in its comparative youth, the 
punch card is becoming obsolete. It is too 
slow, too awkward, and takes up too much 
space—when compared to its younger cousin, 
the electronic data retrieval and computer 
machinery. 

In short, the routine functions in many 
fields no longer demand the arduous physical 
effort and long hours required of your grand- 
parents. This relentless progress has natu- 
rally increased our national wealth. 

Even today, our lives—because of recent 
advances in technology—are utopian by the 
standards of your grandparents. Heat—as 
dictated by man’s needs—is automatically 
supplied in our homes and where we work. 
Energy is available to do the lifting, the 
carrying, the moving. Energy speeds our 
voices and images around the world—and 
ourselves if need be. Energy—from the dy- 
namo, from natural sources, and, increasing- 
ly, from the atom—is available to all. And, 
less and less is man called upon to dictate 
and control the energy. These tasks are now 
being relegated to machinery. 

What then of the individual? How does 
the farmer react when he ts no longer need- 
ed to run the farm? What does the book- 
keeper do when he isn't needed to keep the 
books? What does the ditchdigger, the 
machinist, the assembler do when the ma- 
chine takes over his job and the particular 
skills he has developed are no longer needed? 
This is not only their problem; this is a 
problem of the community also. And, in 
part, the social worker is responsible for 
finding and applying the solution. 

Today, the fate of the individual is bound 
to the health and forward movement of 
his community. Only by first overcoming 
many of our community problems—the prob- 
lems that predetermine and precipitate most 
individual problems—tis it possible success- 
fully to help the individual in trouble climb 
out of his difficulties. 

This calis for a two-way approach—one 
which prepares the family to make the most 
of the opportunities offered by the commu- 
nity and one which, at the same time, makes 
it possible for the community to offer oppor- 
tunities to the family on the way up: Edu- 
cational opportunities, work opportunities, 
and opportunities to participate fully in 
community life. 

We have come to recognize that there is 
& relationship between good health and 
economic independence. There is a relation- 
ship between education and economic inde- 
pendence. There is a relationship between 
the advances of our technology and economic 
independence. 

We must be concerned with education, for 
the opportunity to acquire an education is 
becoming more and more the key to full 
participation in our national effort and the 
abundance that it produces. 

We must be concerned with discrimination 
of every sort, for discrimination limits op- 
portunity, and limited opportunity, in turn, 
increases our social lems and contrib- 
utes to family instability and dependence. 

We must be concerned with technologicai 
change, because it is ineyitable that con- 
tinuing change will sometimes adversely af- 
fect persons, families, and even geographic 
areas. The accuracy with which we antici- 
pate and plan for change will affect the de- 
gree and amount of individual suffering that 
results when the community as a whole 


progresses. 

We must be concerned with shortages both 
of classrooms and adequately trained teach- 
ers in our elementary and secondary 
schools—shortages that years of experience 
clearly demonstrate can be adequately met 
only by adding Federal assistance to State 
and local funds. 
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And we must be concerned with. the press- 
ing problem confronting our older people 
and their families—the high cost of illness 
combined with the generally restricted in- 
comes of people over 65. Again, this fs a 
problem that can be met adequately only 
through the kind of Federal action vigorously 
advocated by both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson—hospital insurance for 
the aged through social security. 

We must, in short, be concerned with all 
those areas of our national effort that have 
a bearing on the well-being of the individual. 
We must bring together the efforts of so- 
cial welfare with other forces in the com- 
munity toward the common goal of well-be- 
ing for all. 

It was in recognition of the complexity of 
the problem—and the paradox of poverty 
existing alongside of the widespread pros- 
perity of our country—that President John- 
son has declared a national war on poverty. 
He has proposed, strengthening programs of 
health, education, and welfare in a compre- 
hensive effort to rid America of the sources 
of poverty. It is interesting to note the 
emphasis he has placed on knowledge, skill, 
and work training as a means of attacking 
poverty. 

He has proposed: x 

Job Corps: To provide basic education, Job 
training, and outdoor work on conservation 
projects for youth between 16 and 21 whose 
backgrounds make employment dificult. 

Work study: To provide Federal funds for 
part-time jobs to make it possible for able 
but extremely needy students to attend col- 
lege. 

Work training: To provide full or part- 
time work experience and training for young 
men and women to increase their employ- 
ability and, where possible, to encourage 
them to continue or resume their education. 

Family unity through jobs: To encourage 
expansion of existing programs that provide 
help for dependent children of unemployed 
parents and to initiate work and training 
programs on n pilot basis where they do not 
now exist. 

Community action: To provide ald to coni- 
munity efforts to combat poverty, with em- 
phasis on education, health, and counseling 
of families. 

Farm investment: To provide loans, 
grants, and advisory services to raise the in- 
come- producing capacities of poor farm fam- 
ilies and to open up new opportunities for 
them to gain economic strength in the com- 
munity, 

Employment and inyestment incentives: 
To provide business lonns for the establish- 
ment, preservation, and expansion of prom- 
ising business ventures in poverty areas be- 
yond the reach of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, 

Volunteers for America: To provide an op- 
portunity for service to others by working in 
the proposed poverty program, as well as in 
existing Federal, State, and local activities 
related to poverty problems. 

As social workers, you will be deeply in- 
volved in implementing the programs called 
for by President Johnson. 

Public welfare, as I am sure most of you 
know, was recently given the nucleus of a 
powerful force than can be unleashed in the 
battle against poverty—the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962. 

When he signed this legislation on July 25, 
1962, President Kennedy said, in part: 

“I have approved a bill which makes pos- 
sible the most far-reaching revision of our 
public welfare program since it was enacted 
in 1935. This measure embodies a new ap- 
proach—stressing services in addition to sup- 
port, rehabilitation instead of relief, and 
training for useful work instead of prolonged 
dependency, This important legislation will 
assist our States and local public welfare 
agencies to redirect the incentives and sery- 
ices they offer to needy families and children, 
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and to aged and disabled people. Our objec- 
tive Is to prevent or reduce dependency and 
to encourage self-care and self-support—to 
maintain family life where it is adequate and 
to restore it where it is deficient.” 

Although the 1962 Public Welfare Amend- 
ments are familiar to most of you, I would 
like to touch on some of the major provi- 
sions and objectives of that legislation and 
the challenge ahead in their full utilization. 

Through increased financial incentives, the 
States are encouraged to provide welfare 
Services that are likely to prevent or reduce 
dependency and to promote self-reliance. 

new Federal share in the cost of provid- 
ing services is 75 percent, This means that 
States can now receive three Federal dollars 
for each State dollar spent for this purpose. 
Thus, for exactly the same amount of State 
funds as in the past, services can now be 
doubled. 

The 1962 amendments also increased Fed- 
€ral participation from 50 to 75 percent in 
expenditures for training personnel employed 
or preparing for employment in public as- 
sistance, This applies to the administrative 
Costs of inservice training programs, train- 
ing grants for prospective employees, and 
Payment of salaries and costs of education to 
Welfare staff on educational leave. 

Provision was made in the 1962 Public Wel- 
fare Amendments for demonstration projects 
at State and local public assistance agencies 
80 that new methods, techniques, and prac- 

can be tested. Federal funds are now 
Avallable for a wide range of costs of demon- 
stration projects not otherwise reimbursable, 
Such as the purchase of services from private 
nonprofit agencies or to cover items not gen- 
erally included in the family budget, or even 
to extend the assistance payments for serv- 
ices to members of the family not otherwise 
eligible, When necessary, demonstration 
Projects may be funded up to 100 percent by 
the Federal Government. 

It takes time to initiate new programs 
When three levels of government are in- 
Vvolved—Federal, State, and local. Eagerness 
for social change ts not universally shared, 
and it is never easy to introduce innovation. 
In many inrtances, new State legislation is 
necessary, and State funds must be appro- 
Priated to obtain the additional Federal 
funds mode available. Implementing policy 
and procedure must be developed for State 
and local use. New staff must be added and 
training provided. New guides and training 
Materials must be developed, All this must 
be done while the everyday responsibilities 

ng public welfare programs 
already tax to the utmost the time and effort 
Of State and local staff. 

In spite of these difficulties, giant steps 
have been taken by many States. The record 
Shows a promising beginning. Although 
States have until 1967 to put the services 
amendments fully into effect, throughout the 
Country there ts a general quickening of the 
Pulse of public welfare and a sense of urgency 
for those responsible for its planning. 

Work has gone forward at the Federal 
level in preparing guides for program plan- 
ning and development of teaching materials 

toward the needs of the new work- 
rs, in identifying and adapting casework 
doncepts appropriate for use by staff without 
Professional education and in establishing 
career lines in public welfare, and in deter- 
8 functions that enn best be performed 
by staff with professional social work educa- 
ton, college degrees, or technical training. 
ignificant gains have been made in identi- 
& the components of the job that can be 
Performed adequately by the college grad- 
unte with appropriate inservice training. 

However, most States have been unable to 
Ag much beyond the commitment basis. 

ey still must plan the steps that are nec- 
th to assure progress and fulfillment of 

eir State plans. Although considerable 
has been made, the gaps between 
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what is planned, what ts in operation, and 
what can be done within existing Federal 
legislation are still wide. There is much 
work to be done in public welfare in coming 
years, and I hope a number of you here today 
have decided, or will decide, to be a part of 
that effort. Public welfare needs the bene- 
fit of your knowledge and skills and can offer 
you a most rewarding career. 

Regardless of whether you choose to work 
in public or private welfare, the years ahead 
will not be easy. There will be times when 
you will be frustrated—times when you will 
feel all your effort is for nothing. By the 
very nature of your work, you will daily ob- 
serve the unmet needs of fellow citizens— 
financial, social, psychological, and health— 
and you may be tempted to curse the day 
you decided on social work as a career. 

At the same time, though, your work as 
social workers will be exciting, challenging, 
and rewarding. 

It will be exciting because you will be right 
in the middle of a great perlod of change now 
sending its first ripples of shock waves 
throughout our communities, 

It will be challenging because change will 
bring with it new problems to be solved. 

It will be rewarding because, progressive- 
ly, the levels of living of our people will be 
pushed upward, and, through your efforts, 
the opportunity to share in these higher ley- 
els will be made available to all Americans. 

I envy you the experiences that will be 
yours, and I wish you well as you embark 
upon your important careers in the chang- 
ing years ahead. 


West Virginia State College Commence- 
ment Enhanced by Forthright Message 
of Justice William O. Douglas—Justice 
Douglas, Dr. Thomas E. Posey, Senator 
Randolph, Receive Honorary Doctor of 
Humanities Degrees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 30, 1964, at the com- 
mencement exercises of West Virginia 
State College, Institute, W. Va., an in- 
spiring address was delivered by Asso- 
ciate Justice William O. Douglas of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A large and appreciative audience 
heard this eminent jurist discuss the im- 
portant role of the United States in a 
world which is embroiled in the turmoil 
of rapid change. Pointing out that the 
need exists to develop araund the world 
communities which permit of evolution 
and growth in a variety of patterns, Jus- 
tice Douglas stated: 

The common search of all men these days 
is for the basis of a world society that will 
satisfy the multiracial, multireligious, and 
multipolitical needs of the 3 to 4 billion in- 
habitants now on earth. 


He added: 

I like to think of this oncoming gener- 
ation of Americans as the educators and 
emissaries of freedom the world over. The 
voices of America are numerous and her tal- 
ents great. She is, I think, at her best when 
she is the teacher, the educator, the one who 
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shows by example how to get on with the 
practical solutions of the problems of_the 
day. The American businessman, the 
American farmer, the American engineer, 
the American lawyer, the American nurse, 
the American doctor—these are the people 
who have the wisdom and insight to show 
those who have not yet had a chance to 
come into their Inheritance how to bulld 
viable free societies. 


The West Virginia State College grad- 
uating class of 1964, their families and 
friends, and faculty members listened 
attentively as Justice Douglas concluded 
by saying: 

We of the West are committed to the 
democratic way of life because we realize 
that only through it can the full talents of 
a nation be developed. In final analysis 
democracy is an aristocracy. But it is not 
an aristocracy of wealth, or of family, or of 
race, or of creed. Democracy is an aristoc- 
racy of talent. 

It provides a system whereby the man of 
genius, whatever his race or creed or color, 
no matter what his ideology, no matter what 
his beginnings, may rise to the top and serve 
his fellow man. This ls why democracy is 
the great hope of the world; this is why it 
has the greatest appeal even in the waste- 
lands of the world where people still live like 
cattle. 

This is why—if we exert ourselves—we are 
certain to win. 


Mr. President, it is especially fitting 
that this 1964 commencement address 
was given by a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States who partici- 
pated affirmatively in the Court's 1954 
decision barring racial discrimination in 
public schools. Ten years ago—prior to 
the High Court ruling— West Virginia 
State College was attended only by Negro 
students. Today, the college has suc- 
cessfully undergone “integration in re- 
verse” and the enrollment is approxi- 
mately evenly divided between Negro and 
white. We are gratified that this re- 
spected institution of higher learning has 
exerted a positive influence in the effort 
to bring about increased opportunity 
and understanding for all citizens of our 
Nation. 

The commencement exercises were be- 
gun by a musical prelude and the pro- 
cessional by the college band under the 
direction of Mr. Donald Fisher. Follow- 
ing the national anthem, the invocation 
was offered by the Rev. Russell H. Me- 
Connell, executive secretary of the West 
Virginia Council of Churches. The col- 
lege choir, conducted by Prof. Glayds B. 
Johnson, sang the Lizt-Reibold composi- 
tion “Preludes to Eternity.” 

Honorary degrees of doctor of human- 
ities were then conferred on Justice 
Douglas, on Dr. Thomas E. Posey, former 
member of the college staff and now chief 
of the labor and industrial management 
and branch of the State De- 
partment’s Agency for International De- 
velopment, and on myself. The degree 
citations were read by Dean Harrison H. 
Ferrell and Dean Edwin D. Hoffman. 
There was then the awarding of honors 
to deserving students, and the conferring 
of degrees. 

The scholarly and energetic president 
of West Virginia State College, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. L. Wallace, gave the commence- 
ment statement, after which greetings 
were expressed by Dr. S. J. Baskerville of 
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the West Virginia Board of Education. 
Attorney William L. Lonesome, president 
of the college’s alumni organization, then 
led the alumni pledge. There was a rec- 
ognition of State officials and honored 
guests, and the singing of the alma mater. 

Mr. President, I commend faculty, 
students, and alumni of West Virginia 
State College for their outstanding record 
of scholastic excellence and for their 
meaningful contributions to the building 
of a better America. They have trans- 
lated high ideals into significant action 
in an inspiring manner. 

Additionally, I take this opportunity to 
express genuine gratitude for naming me 
for an honorary doctor of humanities. 
It is a citation I shall cherish. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas at the com- 
mencement exercises at West Virginia 
State College, Institute, W. Va., Satur- 
day, May 30, 1964, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH or Mr. Justice DOUGLAS 

Those who received their education in this 
Nation prior to World War II saw the foreign 
scene through different spectacles than those 
who graduate today. In those days if one 
wanted to know about India he asked the 
British. Indochina was a province of the 
French, Indonesia of the Dutch, and Africa 
of many different European powers. So it 
was that we learned about these foreign na- 
tions and their problems through our Euro- 
pean friends. 

Now that the bonds of colonialism have 
been broken, the new governments are speak- 
ing for themselves. The task of communi- 
cating with them has become America’s 
greatest problem. There are several dozen of 
their languages we do not even teach. Few 
American reporters can cover the Middle East 
for they do not speak Arabic, Persian, or 
Urdu. The stories they write are mostly 
propaganda pieces for those who catch their 
ear 


We have come a long way since Roosevelt's 
quarantine speech in Chicago in 1938 at 
which time we were largely isolationist. We 
have made great progress in bearing respon- 
sibilities that go with leadership of the free 
world. But there is so much that remains 
undone that the task of the oncoming gen- 
eration is staggering. 

If the problems were military, the matter 
would be relatively simple. But science has 
produced so many destructive weapons, that 
the military solution is now the one and 
only impossible solution. With the arrival 
of nuclear fission and the atomic bomb, we 
temporarily had a monopoly; but that mo- 
nopoly is now gone and in the next decade a 
dozen or more nations including the Peiping 
regime (which contains one-fourth of the 
people of the world) will have their own 
atomic warheads riding with all of the bomb- 
ers that they produce in their new industrial 


plants. 


The solutions are tremendously difficult 
because of the complexity of the world. Its 
problems are compounded by racial accents. 
Of these perhaps the greatest is the hostility 
generated between the yellows and the 
browns. Once we were warmhearted in our 
Asian relations. Today the Peiping regime 
and the West are poles apart; their common 
bonds have largely dissolved; there is hate 
and suspicion where there should be friendly 
exchanges, The Chinese constitute today 
one-fourth of the people of the world. 

They are increasing at the rate of 15 mil- 
lion a year. In the lifetime of the average 
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college student there will be as many Chi- 
nese in the world as there are people today. 
Can we pretend much longer that they do 
not exist? 

We in America have our own problems of 
multiracial, multireligious, multipolitical 
communities. The world itself is multi- 
racial, multireligious, and multi-ideological. 

The problem is more than a problem of 
coexistence. It is one of producing commu- 
nities around the world which permit of evo- 
lution and growth in a variety of patterns. 
Development and growth are essential to all 
forms of life. No society has ever remained 
static. No civilization has been frozen into 
one mold. Man, the product of evolution, 
is also the master of it and has produced 
changing tides and conditions throughout 
history. That, I think will continue to be 
the case. And so the common search of all 
men these days is for the basis of a world 
society that will satisfy the multiracial, 
multireligious, and multipolitical needs of 
the 3 to 4 billion Inhabitants now on earth. 

This undertaking is vast and complex. It 
requires the establishment of a rule of law 
to take the place of a rule by force of arms. 
The development of this rule of law means 
extensive conferences with the peoples of all 
races and all tongues. It means an effort to 
evolve through the United Nations the insti- 
tutions whereby disputes can be settled 
peaceably. That there will always be dis- 
putes, we can be sure. My State of Washing- 
ton, like the State of West Virginia, like the 
District of Columbia, has law enforcement 
problems. In most communities there are 
psychotic people as well as poor people, people 
with criminal tendencies as well as law-abid- 
ing citizens. That means we will always need 
a police force, and courts, agencies, and tri- 
bunals of various kinds so that the disputes 
can be settled and not end up in family 
feuds or racial feuds. The same is true at 
the world level. To establish a rule of law 
at the world level means that an agreement 
among the nations of the world, a consensus 
so to speak, Is necessary, That means a close 
collaboration with all nations of the world— 
much closer collaboration and association 
than anything we have experienced to date. 

We have come to think of foreign aid as 
disbursement of vast sums of money to for- 
eign nations. Foreign aid does require an 
expenditure of money; but the most impor- 
tant foreign aid is the transmission of ideas. 
Those ideas involve the training of techni- 
clans, scientists, lawyers, political scientists, 
philosophers—all of whom are needed in 
every underdeveloped nation that wants a 
modern society or a free society or both. 
What we call the free society is unknown in 
most parts of the world. In Latin America, 
as in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East, the 
question is not whether democracy will be 
saved; it is whether democracy will ever be 
born. To produce the conditions under 
which democracy thrives is a stupendous un- 
dertaking. Democracy does not arrive ready- 
made ina package. It is acquired slowly and 
painstakingly as a result of experience. 
Democracy does not flourish in an im- 
poverished society where only 1 or 2 percent 
of the people have a decent standard of liv- 
ing. Democracy means equality of opportu- 
nity for work and advancement, as well as 
political equality. 

We of the West have severe competition. 
The Communists have their own type of 
society to export. And there are other viru- 
lent kinds of dictatorships abroad—as viru- 
lent as Hitler’s in Germany and as Trujillo's 
in the Dominican Republic. Moreover we 
are not the sole proprietors of the secrets of 
industrialization. Russia, which was back- 
ward 40 years ago, is now the second greatest 
industrial power in the world. Some think 
that China which was long asleep in an 
agricultural economy, has now progressed in- 
dustrially to the point that she is about 
where Russia was in 1940. Outer Mongolia 
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which was a pastoral society up to the end 
of World War II, became in less than 15 
years under Russian direction and instruc- 
tion, a modern industrial society. It took 
the West many decades to discover all the 
secrets of science and technology; but now 
that they have been made known, their 
skills can be transferred very quickly to prim- 
itive people, to illiterate people, to under- 
privileged people. 

We of the West plus Russia, Yugoslavia, 
and Outer Mongolia represent the affluent so- 
ciety of the world. We of the West plus the 
Russians, Yugoslavs, and Mongolians make 
up the 15 percent of the people of the world 
who make more than $450 per annum. 
Eighty-five percent of the people in the world 
make less than that. If those 85 percent are 
to raise their standard of living, the secrets 
of science and technology must be trans- 
mitted to them. 

There need not be hungry people in the 
world. There need not be substandard con- 
ditions. Hunger and other substandards can 
disappear only if the peoples of the under- 
developed nations find within themselves the 
power and capacity to improve their living 
conditions. 

I like to think of this oncoming generation 
of Americans as the educators and emissaries 
of freedom the world over. The volces of 
America are numerous and her talents great. 
She is, I think, at her best when she is the 
teacher, the educator, the one who shows by 
example how to get on with the practical 
solutions of the problems of the day. The 
American businessman, the American farmer, 
the American engineer, the American lawyer, 
the American nurse, the American doctor— 
these are the people who have the wisdom 
and insight to show those who have not yet 
had a chance to come into their inheritance 
how to build viable free societies. 

To serve in the role of the educator abroad, 
vast preparation is needed. The Russians 
are masters at that task because they have 
planned for at least 40 or 50 years to com- 
munize the world. In Russia a precocious 
child at the age of 8 is introduced to some 
foreign language. Those who visit the lin- 
guistic Institutes of Russia will find that 
there are least 68 foreign languages being 
taught. There are thousands and often tens 
of thousands who can be summoned in the 
field of agriculture, chemistry, industrial 
engineering, medicine, or whatnot, to go 
to any country in the world and to teach 
the natives in their local tongue. On my 
first visit to Russia in 1955 they were brag- 
ging about the 300,000 agricultural experts 
who could speak some 60 different languages 
and were ready to be sent overseas. The 
number has increased since then; and as 
the Russian skills develop, more and more 
educated emissaries at the technical level 
will be available for export. The Peiping 
regime has not yet acquired surplus men 
and women needed for this overseas en- 
denvor but they will soon have them by 
the tens of thousands. The competition of 
the West, in other words, is going to be 
severe and persistent. 

We must start in the primary schools by 
introducing our students to the world and 
its problems. We too must develop 
linguistic institutes to cover all the impor- 
tant languages of the world. We too must 
prepare our youngsters for service abroad 
as teachers on the faculties of overseas 
schools, as technicians attached to a foreign 
government, as nurses and doctors out on 
medical missions, as agricultural experts who 
can establish and run model farms. This 
must be our preoccupation if we wish to 
keep the balance of the world on the side 
of liberty and freedom. 

We have at last started in this direction. 
The Peace Corps is symbolic of what must be 
done. Operation Crossroads Africa, headed 
by Harlem's distinguished pastor, Dr. James 
Robinson, is another, International. Mass Ed- 
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Ucation Movement managed by Dr. T. O. 
James Yen is still another. Churches, clubs, 
Universities, schools, business firms, indus- 
trial plants, labor unions—all these are mak- 
ing contributions. But the effort must be 
better organized and every school in Amer- 
ica must be somehow implicated in it if we 
are to match the tremendous efforts of the 
totalitarian competition already active in 
Villages whose names we do not even know. 
Perhaps one illustration from my experi- 
ence with Operation Crossroads Africa, which 
I helped Dr. Robinson found in 1958, will in- 
Gicate the dimensions of the problem. In 
1961 at the request of the Liberian Govern- 
Ment, we sent eleven American teachers to 
Liberia to run a 2-months teachers’ training 
School. Teacher training is one of Africa's 
most pressing problems because the average 
African teacher has not been trained beyond 
the seventh grade. One hundred and ten 
Liberian teachers signed up for the teachers’ 
g course. When our eleven teachers 
arrived they discovered that 1,157 Liberian 
ers had come to sit at their feet to try 
to learn to become good teachers. Some of 
these 1,157 Liberian teachers had walked 
from 3 to 4 days to reach the capital. 
The need is astronomical around the world. 
small country like Libya that now spends 
percent of its budget on education, has 
to import about 2,000 teachers because 
her own was qualified to teach at 
the college level. Nigeria alone will need 
trom 800 to 1,000 a year foreign teachers to 
man its educational institutions. The list 
is long, the demand Is immeasurable. 
1 


is with both a feeling of hope and 


Ment program abroad has largely resulted 
in increasing strength of totalitarian regimes 
Tun by feudal kings and feudal families. 
Our military ald to Iran, for example, has 
sọ great that now it is almost impos- 
Sible for anybody to revolt. Those who 
espouse democratic causes are either in jail 
or in exile. Our financial aid resulted in vast 
Corruption; huge sums were banked abroad 
by the heads of foreign governments. Our 
foreign aid was very seldom hitched to re- 
forms. During those long wasted years 
the image of America abroag was changed 
that of a warm-hearted people to a 
Selfish, rich, arrogant people. That is the 
reason for the sadness in these words. 
But my hope comes from knowledge that 
Once the American people see the challenge 
they will respond quickly and energetically. 
advantage in the American system of 
government is that no one needs to awalt a 
from the top to move into action. 
The right to form clubs and associations, to 
Join organizations, to form committees for 
this or that purpose, is greatly protected by 
Cur Constitution. This means that the vast 
energies of our people can be quickly mo- 
bu through thelr yoluntary efforts. 
Therein lies our great strength. Once the 
erican people understand the conditions 
t prevail in the benighted areas of the 
World, once they see the problems which 
ve long been neglected, their energies, in- 
Eenuity, and inventive genius will be turned 
Dose and great and sudden transformation 
oe place 
e of the West espouse democracy not 
Only because it respects the dignity of man 
and his right to think and worship and 
— as he chooses, We of the West espouse 
fin ocracy not only because we recognize the 
3 of Jefferson's creed that all men 
mit created equal. We of the West are com- 
pra ted to the democratic way of life because 
Ga realize that only through it can the full 
8 of a mation be developed: In final 
it 2 democracy is an aristocracy. But 
u not an aristocracy of wealth, or of fam- 
Y, or of race, or of creed, Democracy is an 
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aristocracy of talent. It provides a system 
whereby the man of genius, whatever his 
race or creed or color, no matter what his 
ideology, no matter what his beginnings, may 
Tise to the top and serve his fellow man. 
This is why democracy is the great hope of 
the world; this is why it has the greatest 
appeal even in the wastelands of the world 
where people still live like cattle. 

This is why—if we exert ourselves—we are 
certain to win. 


Another Look at the NLRB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the May 7, 1964, edition of an 
outstanding weekly newspaper, the 
Lapeer County Press, Lapeer, Mich., car- 
ried an excellent editorial, I believe, on 
the National Labor Relations Board. I 
share the view expressed in this editorial 
that the NLRB ought to receive less 
work and that our Government insist 
that union and management settle their 
own arguments: 

NLRB Too AVAILABLE FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 

DISPUTES 


Another Federal labor hearing has come 
and gone. Without taking sides in the 
UAW-Aircraft Specialties dispute, we'll make 
this observation: It was a waste of money. 
Your money, dear old taxpayer. 

Admittedly, we may be a little lopsided on 
the subject. We didn’t even like President 
Johnson sticking his powerful paw into the 
railroad labor fuss, but everyone else seems 
to think it was a magnificent plece of states- 
manship. There's a large gap between the 
threat of a national railroad strike and the 
firing of a worker in a Lapeer tool plant. 
What bugs us is that it is becoming less of 
& gap and more of an unbroken line, with 
Washington bureaucrats stepping in to set- 
tle every dispute except barroom fistfights, 
We don't like it, not only because it doesn't 
jibe with free enterprise, but also because 
every time Uncle Sam judges a bout, we pay 
his fees. 

We're sure there are times when Federal 
intervention is necessary for the good of the 
people. But this intervention should be a 
rare, last-stop thing, not an everyday occur- 
rence. We fear that the extreme availability 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) has become too much for the unions 
to resist. Too often the UAW, for instance, 
will file unfair labor practice charges and 
holler for Federal help when it might better 
solve its problems on a local level. And the 
blame for this “run-to-Uncle” policy must 
be shared by inflexible management which 
refuses to believe unions are here to stay. 

The UAW-Aircraft labor hearing was typ- 
ical of several held here in recent years, A 
worker has been fired and the UAW charged 
it was because of his union activities. 

Aircraft claimed it was because of his atti- 
tude. Also at issue was the nebulous ques- 
tion of whether Aircraft had falled to bar- 
gain in good faith. To settle this earth- 
shaking disagreement, the Federal Govern- 
ment sent a trial examiner from Washing- 
ton, a lawyer from Detroit, and a court ste- 
nographer from somewhere else. Before the 
hearing, the NLRB had investigated the 
charges. We don't know what the total bill 
for these services was, but we know who 
paid it. 
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Except for a pigeon trapped in the court- 
room, the hearing produced no surprises. 
The witnesses said what you'd expect them 
to say. The trial examiner gave no verdict. 
He told the lawyers to save their arguments 
for their briefs and gave them a month in 
which to file them, And then everyone went 
home except the pigeon. 

The examiner will issue a ruling from his 
Washington office sometime within the next 
few months, whenever he can find time, and 
belive us, he is busy. Multiply this Lapeer 
hearing, involving a factory with about 30 
on the payroll, by the number of other U.S. 
factories with labor problems and you'll get 
some idea how busy. The NLRB men in 
Detroit continually tell us how the cases pile 
up. They say they are understaffed and over- 
worked. They'd like more help. 

We'd rather give the NLRB less work, 
“We'd rather that Washington start insist- 
ing that union and management settle their 
own arguments.” We think if Washington 
umpiring was harder to get, there would be 
be less requests for it, Local cooperation 
might be substituted for Federal rulings, 

Everyone hollers about high taxes and 
Government by bureaucracy. Last week's 
NLRB hearing here was a fine example of 
what they are hollering about. 


Tribute to the Late Refus W. Fant, of 
Anderson, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Anderson Independent, of 
Anderson, S. C., published an editorial 
entitled Rufus W. Fant Leaves Record 
of Honesty, Fairness, and Integrity.” 
The editorial deals with the personal and 
public life of one of the outstanding 
solicitors of South Carolina. 

Rufus W. Pant served as solicitor from 
the 10th judicial circuit for 28 years, 
an unparalleled record of public serv- 
ice. Mr. Fant's personal and public life 
was, as the editorial points out, marked 
only by honesty, fairness, integrity, and 
high courage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this editorial from the Anderson Inde- 
pendent of May 22, 1964, concerning my 
friend, Rufus Fant. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rorus W. Fant Leaves RECORD oF Honesty, 
FAIRNESS, AND INTEGRITY 

South Carolina has lost one of its most 
brilliant and finest leaders in the death of 
Rufus W, Fant, of Anderson, 

In public life he was a dedicated servant 
of the people. 

His record of having served 28 years as 
solicitor of the 10th Judicial Circuit (1932- 
60) was unparalleled. 

That record was marked by honesty, fair- 
neas, integrity, and high courage, 

From the mountains to the sea the thou- 
sands who knew and deeply respected him are 
sorrowed by his passing. 

In private life, he was a deyoted husband 
and father. His host of friends will ever 
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remember him as an individual of keen wit 
and humor, outgoing and unpretentious. 

During his nearly three decades as solici- 
tor, or prosecuting attorney, for Anderson 
and Oconee Counties, Mr. Fant engaged in 
many notable legal battles in which were 
alined against him some of the best brains 
of the legal profession. 

His meticulous preparation of cases, knowl- 
edge of the law, and courtroom behavior 
earned him the high respect of judges, oppos- 
ing attorneys, and all citizens who appreci- 
ated his vast contribution to law enforce- 
ment. 

When he was first elected solicitor in 1932, 
he let it be known his philosophy and pur- 

in these words: 

“I decided in the beginning that I would 
always treat everyone alike, without regard 
to the personality of any defendant, any 
opposing attorney, or any judge; that I would 
base my prosecution solely on the facts of 
each respective case.” 

How well he succeeded in this purpose 
was reflected to some degree when his career 
in that post was ended. The bar associa- 
of Anderson and Oconee Counties 
in holding a “Rufus Fant Day” as 
testimonial to a great career. 

The measure of the man is to be found in 
quotations on that occasion by attorneys in 
both counties, judges, the State attorney 
general, and others. 

A sampling of leading attorneys’ remarks: 

We ve battled side by side, and on opposite 
sides of the fence. No man has more respect 
for Mr. Fant’s honesty, integrity, and fair- 
ness than I do.” s 

“He always has been guided by what he 
thought was right. He always has been con- 
sistent. - 

“He has done a magnificent job. 

“He leaned over backwards to see that 
justice has been done, He always has given 
defendants the benefit of any doubt. 

“He never left one stone unturned to con- 
vict- a defendant if he believed him guilty, 
acting without fear or favor and treating one 
and all alike. 

“Solicitor Fant will never be equaled for his 
unswerving fairness in the prosecution of de- 
fendants he believed to be guilty, nor will he 
ever be bettered in honesty and integrity in 
that office.” 

Judge J. B. Pruitt: “He is a vigorous prose- 
cutor, but he always was feir and square. 
There is no doubt on that score.” 

Judge George T. Gregory: “He is widely 
recognized as one of the all-time ablest of 
prosecutors.” 

Oconee attorneys and the grand jury joined 
in praise. 

“He is tops as a solicitor,” said one. “He 
has been fair to the prosecuted as well as 
fair to the prosecution,” said another. 

The Oconee grand jury: “We feel our 
county is enriched as the result of Mr. Fant’s 
diligence and attendance to duty and we con- 
vey our best wishes for his health and happi- 
ness in his future work.“ 

In a letter, Atty. Gen. Daniel McLeod 


“I pay my tribute to you as a sterling and 
conscientious public servant. The people of 
the tenth circuit and the people of the en- 
tire State, are indebted to you for the con- 
tribution you have made to this State.” 

Seldom, if ever, has a solicitor received 
the praise that Mr. Fant did on that occasion. 

In his earlier years, Mr. Fant served the 
people of Anderson County efficiently as a 
member of the house and the State senate. 

Despite high praise and admiration so 
widely and frequently expressed during his 
career, Mr. Pant remained down to earth. He 
was an humble, friendly, and modest man 
who did his utmost in professional, civic, re- 
gious, and other capacities. 

Reward? Mr. Fant's philosophy: “Anyone 
who has a job to do and does the best he can, 
and who has the feeling Inside him that he 
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has done his task well that is enough to re- 
ward him for his effort.” 
His example? Inspiration and dedication 
have left an indelible heritage for all. 
Peace to his memory. 


A Tribute to the Men of SAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a most fitting, poetic tribute to the men 
of the Strategic Air Command was paid 
recently in a special edition of the Am- 
arillo Citizen, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Amarillo, Tex., in the district 
I have the honor to represent. 

The entire Citizen edition of Tuesday, 
May 19, was devoted to the men, units, 
and facilities at Amarillo Air Force Base. 
That the newspaper would devote its 
pages entirely to a tribute to the base and 
its personnel reflects the excellent rela- 
tions which exist among members of the 
military and civilian communities in 
Amarillo. I wish to thank the publisher 
of the Citizen, Mr. D. E. Alford; its editor, 
Mr. Bill G. Cox; and a staff member who 
assisted in the preparation of this special 
edition, Mr. Fred Tripp; as well as the 
others on the editorial and advertising 
staffs of the Citizen for an excellent, in- 
formative journalistic accomplishment 

I particularly wish to acknowledge the 
work of Mrs. Mildred Crabtree Speer, 
whose poem, “SAC—A Ground View,” 
was published in the Citizen edition, and 
whose words provide a most moving trib- 
ute to Air Force officers and men of the 
Strategic Air Command. Her poem is as 
follows: 


SAC—A GROUND VIEW 
(By Mildred Crabtree Speer) 
We stand in awe 
Of the keeper of the stars, 
Stars on the blue field of a flag 
Guardian of peace. 
Strategic Air Command—headquarters: 
Day, night, Sunday, holiday, 
He is there— 
Almost an ordinary man— 
Lounging, laughing, eating; 
But waiting, always waiting 
Until it comes, the alert 
The Paul Revere scream 
That an enemy may be on the land. 
Minutes revved into seconds’ span, he runs! 
Time to kiss her, perhaps, 
Ann with the flag- blue eyes; 
To yell, Tell Randy I'll be back 
For Operation Boy Scout! 
How many times he rises—practicing. 
But always he must go, 
Death in his hand, 
For he is keeper of the stars, 
Guardian of peace. 
His jet crosses the sun... the moon 
Silhouetting the age of wings, his part of 
history, 
In the panoramic march of man— 
Man with a rifle safeguarding a wagon train, 
Chariot wheel and spear, 
A cave with fire against the tigers of the 
night, 
A club, a stone— 
Man forever on 
That the innocent have chance to grow. 
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We stand in awe 

Of the keeper of the stars, 

And yet we know him 

As our fathers knew his father. 

Guardian of peace, master of bomb and mis- 
siles; 

Yet his greater strength is of the ages, 

Our common strength: 

He polices the skies 

But his gladness is to return to earth, 

To stand by, his lips in silent rote, 

As his son in Boy Scout vow repeats, 

I pledge allegiance to the flag 


International Food Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 * 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
United States, in cooperation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization, is par- 
ticipating very actively in creating a sys- 
tem of international food standards. 
New food technology, development of 
trade areas throughout the world, and 
improved transportation have accelera- 
ted the need for such a body of food 
standards. Mr. Nathan Koenig, Chair- 
man, USFAO Interagency Subcommit- 
tee on Codex Alimentarious and Special 
Assistant to the Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, outlined the ac- 
tivity in this field in an address on May 
25 to the 24th annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, Sheraton 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. I ask 
unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New VITAL INFLUENCE IN INTERNATIONAL 
Foop STANDARDS 


Never before in history has there been the 
multitude of international, regional, and in- 
dustry bodies and other organizations con- 
cerned with the promulgation of standards 
in the food fleld that we now have function- 
ing in different parts of the world. 

In 1962 the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations listed 135 or- 
ganizations and instrumentalities other than 
governments, as working on international 
food standards and related problems. And 
at that time, FAO pointed out this was not 
a complete list. The standards work of these 
136 bodies alone ranges through the entire 
food field and includes every aspect from 
standards governing sanitation, sampling, 
analysis, additives, and pesticide residues to 
standards of identity and quality. 

In recent years the development of trading 
areas throughout the world, improved trans- 
portation facilities, and new food technolory 
have all accelerated the pace of international 
trade in food. This brought about a new 
urgency for the establishment of standards 
that would facilitate international trading 
and also provide essential safeguards for pro- 
tecting consumer health and insuring fair 
practices in food trade. 

Many organizations and groups responded 
to meet the expanded and intensified need 
for various food standards. Many new bodies 
also came into being to promulgate stand- 
ards. As a result of this great buildup, 
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much of the work carried on has encoun- 
tered duplication, confusion, and conflict. 
The need to simplify and harmonize inter- 
national food standards work on a broad basis 
soon became apparent and there was a grow- 
ing demand for corrective action. The re- 
Sponse came through the leadership taken 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Health Organization in estab- 
lishing a joint program on food standards, 
This program is being carried out through 
the Codex Alimentarius Commission, which 
is now In its first year of operation. 

The basic purpose of the Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission is to simplify and har: 
monize international food standards work by 
allocating priorities in the development of 
Standards, by coordinating and supplement- 
ing the work of other bodies in this fleld, 
and by providing for finalization of draft 
Standards at the government level and their 
onion in a consolidated Codex Alimen- 

us 


The concept of an international body that 
Would assume leadership in simplifying and 
harmonizing international food standards so 
as to facilitate trade and at the same time 
Protect the interest of consumers in whole- 
Some foods dates back about a decade. It 
Was Dr. Hans Frenzel, a former Minister in 
the Austrian Government, who advanced the 

of unification of European legislation 
on food in June 1953 at a meeting of the 
research group of the German food industry 
held at Bad Neuenahr. 

Dr. Frenzel’s proposal assumed a more 
Concrete form in October 1954 on the occa- 
Slon of the conferment of the Werder Medal 
in Berne, when an Austrian delegation, in 
the presence of representatives of several 
Countries, held a series of short lectures, The 

dealt with the subject of bringing 
about the suggested unification and the ef- 
fects of such an undertaking on the quality 
of food, the protection of the consumers, and 
the promotion of international trade. This 
idea met with great interest, and encour- 
Poste came from many European coun- 


Many lectures were delivered by Dr. Fren- 
zel to explain his proposal for the unification 
Of food legislation through the establishment 
Of a Codex Alimentarius, and he did so quite 

y- As a result, in June 1958, the 

European Council of the Codex Alimentarius 

Was established in Vienna following a pre- 

Paratory meeting held in Paris the previous 

— Under the auspices of the Commission 

ternationale des Industries Agricoles which 

a been founded in 1934, Dr. Frenzel was 
ected first president of the council. 

Tt is interesting to note that at the time 
the inception of the European Council 

the Codex Alimentarius certain govern- 
Mente took the position that functions relat- 
orb. the Codex Alimentarius could be ab- 
2 bed into the activities of existing interna- 
Wie organizations, particularly FAO and 
O. Thus, the statutes of the European 
Counci! were drafted in such a manner as to 
t ane absorption of the activities of the 

one or more general internation: 
Organizations, ià = 
care the growing focus of attention on 
lems of international trade, the integra- 
of 8 into regional groups, and the 
number ot food standard programs 
pndertaken by many organizations, includ- 

S newcomers in the field, the problem of 
Stendination and harmonization of food 

tandards work again came to the fore in 
Reet 1960 in Rome at the first FAO 
mal Conference for Europe. Out of the 
mecussion that took place resulted this 
able ment by the Conference: “* * a valu- 
Step forward would be achieved if the 
with General of FAO, in collaboration 
Conse’, Director General of WHO and after 
* with the international govern- 
men and nongovernmental organizations 
Active in this field, could submit to the 11th 
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session of the Conference proposals for a 
joint FAO/WHO program on food standards 
and associated requirements, with particular 
reference in the first instance to the principal 
food stuffs offered for sale on the European 
market.“ 

Following discussions with the European 
Council of the Codex Alimentarius, FAO 
undertook to develop a joint FAO/WHO pro- 
gram on food standards in keeping with the 
views expressed at the first FAO. Regional 
Conference for Europe, In February 1961 
the European Council of the Codex Alimen- 
tariùs formally authorized its presidial body 
to enter into an association with FAO and 
WHO. 

At the 11th session of the FAO Confer- 
ence in November 1961, formal action was 
taken by FAO initiating a joint FAO/WHO 
program on food standards. This provided 
for the establishment of a Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission open to all member na- 
tions and associate members of FAO and 
WHO which are interested in international 
food standards. The work of the Commis- 
sion was to be financed out of a special 
trust fund into which would be received 
contributions from participating countries. 
The FAO action, later concurred in by the 
WHO Executive Board, also called for hold- 


Ing in 1962 a joint FAO/WHO meeting of 


government representatives in order to 
review the proposed program of food stand- 
ards and to draw up recommendations for 
future activities in this field. 

The meeting of government representa- 
tives to consider the proposal for establishing 
a Codex Alimentarius Commission under 
the joint auspices of FAO and WHO was held 
in Geneva, October 1-5, 1962. A total of 44 
countries and 24 international organizations 
were represented, 

The need to develop and simplify work on 
international food standards, both on a 
worldwide and regional basis, was fully re- 
viewed. The Geneva meeting endorsed the 
proposal for a joint FAO/WHO program on 
food standards and the establishment of a 
Codex Alimentarius Commission for carrying 
on the work, Guidelines for the work of the 
Codex Alimentarius Commission were devel- 
oped and priorities established. It was agreed 
that the first session of the Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission should be held at FAO 
headquarters in Rome. The date later set 
was June 25-July 3, 1963. 

Some 120 participants, including the rep- 
resentatives of 30 countries and observers 
from 16 international organizations, attended 
the first session of the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission that met in Rome in mid-1963, 

With the guidelines developed at the 
Geneva Conference in October 1962, the first 
session of the Codex Alimentarius Commis- 
sion, meeting less than a year later, had the 
basis for developing its rules of procedure 
and its general program of work. 

One feature of the rules of procedure is a 
provision for establishing subsidiary bodies, 
including expert committees, for the prepara- 
tion of draft standards and setting up ad- 
visory groups for a given region or group of 
countries specifically enumerated by the 
Commission. Under this provision the Com- 
mission established an advisory group for 
Europe with the European Council of the 
Codex Alimentarius agreeing to serve in this 
new capacity under the name “Advisory 
Group for Europe of the Joint FAO/WHO 
Codex Alimentarius Commission.” As such, 
this body became an organ of the Commis- 
sion and it was determined that participa- 
tion would be open to all member govern- 
ments of FAO and WHO within the geo- 
graphic area of Europe, including Israel, 
Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. 

Also in keeping with the rules of pro- 
cedure, the Commission appointed a Coordi- 
nator for Europe who, under the terms of 
reference, is advised and assisted by the Ad- 
visory Group for Europe on all matters con- 
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cerning the preparation of draft standards 
for submission to the Commission. The 
function of the Coordinator for Europe is to 
advise and assist the chairmen of expert com- 
mittees based on countries in Europe in their 
common work on food standards throughout 
the region. The Coordinator for Europe is 
aso ex officio Chairman of the Advisory Group 
for Europe. 

The Commission also adopted a number 
of “guiding principles” for use by its expert 
committees and other bodies preparing draft 
standards for its consideration. The gen- 
eral aim is to arrive at standards that are 
both practical and meaningful from the 
standpoint of trade as well as consumer in- 
terests. So-called recipe standards are to 
be avoided. 

Through discussion and debate at the 
Rome meeting the principle was firmly es- 
tablished that the food standards work of 
the Codex Alimentarius Commission should 
be on an international basis and only in 
those instances where no other alternative 
was available (primarily in the case of 
highly perishable commodities) should 
standards be on a regional basis and then 
recognition must be given to equivalency 
of products coming from outside the region. 

The Commission also reviewed the trust 
fund method of financing the food standards 
program and recommended that the costs 
involved should be covered by the regular 
FAO and WHO budgets as soon as the dif- 
ferent budgetary procedures of the two or- 
ganizations would make this step practi- 
cable. This recommendation was discussed 
at the recent conferences of FAO and WHO 
and is expected that financing of the Com- 
misston's work will be covered by the regular 
FAO and WHO budgets in about 2 years, 
which has been indicated as the earliest that 
the required action can be taken. In the 
meantime, the financing of the work of the 
Codex Alimentarius Commission from con- 
tributions to the trust fund poses a prob- 
lem, not only for the itself, but 
also for many of the participating countries. 

To get its program of work underway, the 
Codex Alimentarius Commission allocated 
preparatory work on draft standards, largely 
in accordance with the list of priorities pre- 
viously established by the joint FAO/WHO 
conference held in Geneva in 1962. The 
assignments were made either to ad hoc 
expert committees established by the Com- 
mission or to existing outside specialist 
bodies. As a result, the following work is 
now being done: 

1. As a result of its offer accepted by the 
Commission, the FAO Fisheries Division has 
assumed leadership in preparatory work 
looking toward the establishment of a code 
of principles concerning fish and fishery 
products and associated individual stand- 
ards, A meeting of fisheries experts was held 
February 18-20, 1964, in Rome under the 
auspices of FAO with representatives of 12 
countries actively participating. The report 
and recommendations resulting from this 
meeting will be considered at the next ses- 
sion of the Codex Alimentarius Commission. 

2. The United Kingdom chairs a world- 
wide Expert Committee on Oils and Fats. 
This committee has the responsibility of 
elaborating draft international standards for 
oils and fats of animal, vegetable, and ma- 
rine origin but excluding and 
olive oll. Its first meeting, held in London, 
February 23-28, was attended by representa- 
tives from 12 countries and 7 international 
organizations. Draft standards developed 
at this session are now being reviewed by 
country representatives who took part in the 
meeting. Later in the year a second meeting 
of the Committee on Fats and Oils 
will be held to prepare final drafts of stand- 
ards for presentation to the Commission. 

3. A worldwide Expert Committee on 
Sugars is chaired by the United Kingdom to 
develop draft international standards cover- 
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ing all types of nutritional sweeteners other 
than honey. This Expert Committee held its 
first meeting in London, March 3-6, with 
representatives from 10 governments and 4 
international organizations attending. Draft 
standards developed as a result of the meet- 
ing are currently being reviewed by those 
who participated in-the session. The com- 
pleted draft standards will be submitted to 
the Commission for consideration at its next 
meeting. A second meeting of the Expert 
Committee will be held, possibly In Novem- 
ber 1964, to discuss standards for the sugars 
not covered at its first meeting. 

4. The development of fruit juice stand- 
ards by the Working Party on the Stand- 
ardization of Perishable Foodstuffs of the 
Economic Commission for Europe is now be- 
ing carried on Jointly with the Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission. The first meeting in- 
volving. joint participation by Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Commission 
to consider draft standards for frult juices 
was held April 6-10 in Geneva with repre- 
sentatives from 13 countries participating. 
When agrecment is reached on fruit juice 
standards, they will be submitted to the 
Commission for finalization under its pro- 
cedures. 

5. Switzerland is chairing an Expert Com- 
mittee om Cocoa Products and Chocolate. 
The first meeting of this group was held in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, November 5-6, 1963, 
with representatives from nine countries par- 
ticipating. A second meeting of the com- 
mittee was held this year in Montreux, April 
22-24, and representatives from 10 countries 
took part in the deliberations. 

6. An Expert Committee on Food Additives 
is functioning under the chairmanship of 
the Netherlands. The task of this commit- 
tee is to develop draft lists of acceptable ad- 
ditives and to survey and cag tach 3 
possible proposed maximum lev use for 
these additives in individual foods. The first 
seasion of the Expert Committee on Food 
Additives was held at The Hague, May 19-22, 

7. The United States is serving as chair- 
man of an Expert Committee on Food Hy- 
giene, The first session of this group will be 
held here in Washington this week, May 27- 
28, to consider the development of draft 
hygiene standards for foods other than meat 
and milk and milk products. Hygiene stand- 
ards for meat are to be developed by the 
existing Joint FAO/WHO Panel on Meat Hy- 
giene since it is the commission’s advisory 
body on this subject. Questions concerning 
milk hygiene are within the terms of refer- 
ence of the Joint FAO/WHO Committee of 
Government Experts on the Code of Prin- 
ciples Concerning Milk and Milk Products. 
This committee of government experts is 
considered by the commission as haying ex- 
clusive competence for all questions con- 
cerning milk and milk products and is 
treated as a Committee of the Whole of the 
Commission. 


8. The United States is also chairing a 
worldwide Expert Committee on Processed 
Fruits and Vegetables. This Committee is 
responsible for developing draft standards 
for all types of processed frults and vege- 
tables, including dried products and jams 
and Jellies. The first meeting of this Ex- 
pert Committee is being held here in Wash- 
ington this week, May 29-30. 

9. A worldwide Expert Committee on Meat 
and Processed Meat Products is. under the 
chairmanship of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. This Committee is to develop pro- 
posals for: (a) Classification and grading for 
carcasses and cuts of beef; lamb, mutton, 
pork and veal; (b) Definitions, labelling and 
other requirements for such processed meat 
products as may be deemed desirable at this 
stage. 

This Expert Committee ls obligated to work 
in cooperation with the Joint FAO/WHO 
Committee on Meat Hygiene. 

10. A worldwide Expert Committee on Pest- 
icide Residues is also being chaired by the 
Netherlands. This Committee has the re- 
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sponsibility of surveying and proposing 
where possible tolerances for pesticides resi- 
dues in individual foods. 

11. Austria Is chairing a worldwide Expert 
Committee to develop draft international 
standards for honey. 

12. A worldwide Expert Committee on 
Methods of Analysis is also under the chair- 
manship of Austria. 

13. The International Standards Organiza- 
tion, at the request of the Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission is developing methods of 
sampling for physically similar product 
groups and, where necessary, specific methods 
for important individual products. The ISO 
Is to make a progress report in time for the 
Commission’s consideration at its next ses- 
sion. 

14. The Secretariat of the Codex Alimen- 
tarius Commission is drafting for submission 
to the next session a concise resume of food 
labelling laws, particularly those in coun- 
tries participating actively in the work of 
the Commission. This resume is to cover 
provisions dealing with identity, net contents 
designations, indication of manufacturer, 
and special requirements on type and style 
of label declarations. 

15. At the request of the Commission, the 
United States is preparing a background 
study on standards for poultry. Work on 


this is nearing completion and is to be sub- 


mitted to the Commission in time for its 
next session when the question of draft 
standards for poultry, an important product 
in international trade, is to be taken up. 

10. The International Federal of Margarine 
Associations is developing a draft standard 
for margarine for early submission to the 
Commission. 

17. The possibility of developing draft 
standards for eggs is to be considered at the 
next session of the Codex Alimentarius Com- 
mission when more information is expected 
to be avallable on the program of standards 
work undertaken by the International Egg 
Commission. 

18. At the request of the Codex Alimen- 
tarlus Commission, the United Kingdom Is 
preparing a background paper on soft drinks 
for consideration and possible further action 
at the next seasion of the Commission, 

19. Responding to a request of the Com- 
mission, the International Standards Or- 
ganization ts making a survey of work being 
done by several Interested tions on 
methods of sampling and analysis for wheat. 
The results of this survey are to be made 
available for submission to governments in 
good time before the next session to the 
Commission. 

At its next session, the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission will consider in second reading 
draft standards on which governments par- 
ticipating in its work have already submitted 
their views and comments. These draft 
standards were drawn up before the Com- 
mission was constituted and at its meeting 
in Rome last year were considered in first 
reading and then referred to governments 
for detailed comments. These drafts involve 
standards for (a) cocoa beans prepared by 
the Working Party under the FAC Committee 
on Commodity Problems; (b) olive oll drawn 
up by the International Olive Oil Council; 
(e) a number of fresh frults dnd vegetables 
drafted by the Economic Commission for 
Europe; (d) edible fungi, a text prepared by 
the former European Council of the Codex 
Alimentarius, now the Advisory Group for 
Europe of the Joint FAO/WHO Codex All- 
mentarius Commission, and an extract from 
the draft Latin-American Food Code; (e) 
sampling, text prepared by the former Euro- 
pean Council of the Codex Alimentarius; (f) 
general principles, two texts, one from the 
former European Council of the Codex Ali- 
mentarius, the second extracted from the 
draft Latin-American Food Code; (g)] gen- 
eral principles for the use of food additives, 
text prepared by the Commission Secretariat 
from reports of the Joint PAO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Food Additives; (h) permitted 
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lists of food additives, four texts, prepared 
by the Commission Secretariat on the basis 
of the reports of the Joint FAO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Food Additives, 

The second session of the Codex Alimen- 
tarlus Commission will be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, September 28-October 7, 1964. 
This session will be largely concerned with 
the detailed consideration in second reading 
of the draft standards on which comments 
have been recelved from governments. It 
will also be concerned with the reports on 
work accomplished by expert committees 
and other specialist groups to which the 
Commission last year made assignments for 
promulgating standards and developing 
drafts of various background papers. 

It is expected that as a result of the Com- 
mission meeting certain draft standards will 
be ready for submission to governments for 
consideration and comment. This is in ac- 
cordance with the rules of procedure and 
enables all participating governments to ex- 
press thelr views on proposed standards 
which may subsequently be accepted by the 
Commission for inclusion In the Codex All- 
mentarius. The prior submission of the 
draft text of any standard to all members 
of the Commission applies both to inter- 
national standards as well as to any standard 
primarily intended for a region or group of 
countries. This ls an important safeguard 
for the interests of all concerned, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

The Codex Alimentarius Commission rep- 
resents a new and vital influence in the 
realm of international food standards, A 
general observation of basic importance 18 
that a food standard, when appropriately 
supported and backstopped by practical 
standards for sampling, analysis, and other 
requisites, should aim at insuring the market 
of a sound, wholesome product, correctly 
labeled and presented. It should not be 
intended to affect consumer preference, but 
should alm at insuring that the consumer 
can know what he ts buying. 

These purposes served by a standard are 
especially important in providing buyers and 
sellers with a common language for local 
and long-distance trading and a yardstick 
for determining value. Otherwise, the use 
of widely varying standards, particularly 
among countries, leads to misunderstandings 
and confusion in International trade, undue 
restrictions in trade, and added marketing 
costs. 

The leadership of the Codex Alimentarius 
Commission in simplifying and harmonizing 
international food standards also provides 
the guidance and coordination which are so 
greatly needed among all groups, including 
governments, engaged in the elaboration of 
such standards. Thus the work of the Com- 
mission merits full support for the oppor- 
tunity that it offers in developing equitable 
food standards and thereby combating the 
use of standards for purposes of impeding 
or restricting international ‘trade, thereby 
providing essential safeguards for both buyers 
and sellers as well as consumers. This calls 
for essential backing and cooperation not 
only from governments and the various inde- 
pendent bodies engaged in international food 
standards work, but also from private indus- 
try, business, trade, agriculture, and the gen- 
eral consuming public, 


The Late Honorable Clarence Cannon 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. FRANK CHELF 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives will 
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Miss our colleague, the late CLARENCE 
Cannon. He left the imprint of his 
knowledge and his personality upon not 
Only the membership but the actual 
House itself. He was the author of the 
very parliamentary procedure followed 
here and that, alone, would be an ever- 
lasting testimonial of the highest order 
to him. 

His vast store of information, along 
with his vigilant efforts to effect neces- 
sary legislation and yet preserve the 
Sound economy of our Nation, over his 
long years of service here, made an in- 
Valuable contribution to the history of 
Congress and of our country. 

We shall miss him sorely but we are 
grateful for the privilege of having been 
associated with him in a common en- 
deavor and for his many outstanding 
accomplishments. He was a great Amer- 
ican and a noble son of old Missouri. 
He loved both with a passion. 

It is my fervent prayer that God will 
give comfort to his family. 


Observing Senior Citizens Month, Col- 
umnist Sylvia Porter Says, Women, 
Elderly, Targets of Bias 


EXTENSION ini) REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


A OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
President Johnson and many other have 
said during Senior Citizens Month that 
the elderly deserve an opportunity to 
take on tasks of interest to them and of 
Value to their communities and Nation. 

This is a significant theme for this 
year’s observance, and I hope that every 
American heeds it. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Re- 
tirement Incomes in the U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, I have 
heard) much convincing, significant 
testimony on this matter within recent 
months. Our subcommittee’s hearings 
On employment opportunities for older 
Workers have been printed, and I com- 
mend that testimony to the attention of 
all citizens, 

Much the same point was made on 
May 25 in a widely circulated column by 
the famous authority on economics, Syl- 
Via Porter. Miss Porter's opening state- 
Ment sums up: 

Age makes little, if any, difference in the 
output of workers in office jobs or in occu- 
Pations requiring limited physical effort. A 
Worker age 60 performs as well as or even 
better than one age 30—and If the worker 
has superior capabilities, he'll turn in a far 


Superior performance at 60 than an average 
Person half his age. 


Miss Porter then describes a study that 
punctures the prejudice against older 
Workers. This is a particularly timely 
Commentary, and I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Your Money’s WORTH: AGE LirrLe BAR TO 
PERFORMANCE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Age makes little, if any, diference in the 
output of workers in office jobs or in occupa- 
tions requiring limited physical efort. A 
worker age 60 performs as well as or even 
better than one age 30—and if the worker 
has superior capabilities, he'H turn in a far 
superior performance at 60 than an average 
person half his age. 

Sex also makes little, if any, difference in 
jobs which do not demand major physical 
strength, and what difference does exist Is 
in favor of women. In office jobs women 
chalk up better scores than men at all ages 
and the women who achieve the most favor- 
able comparative scores are in the oldest age 
groups. 

Experience is a basic factor affecting the 
output of an officeworker and the consistency 
of his (or her) performance. The older the 
worker, the steadier his rate of output, and 
the experienced individual of 60-plus turns 
in a startlingly more consistent performance 
than the individual of under 25. 

Again and again, over a long stretch of 
years, I have been writing reports along the 
above lines—trying unceasingly to help 
break down the senselessly cruel prejudice 
against the older worker and to help punc- 
ture the unjustified bias against women in 
the U.S. labor force. 

As far as women are concerned, those dedi- 
cated to battling prejudice have had some 
success, but we have been tragic failures in 
our drive for fair treatment of the older 
worker in the job market. 

In fact, the prejudice today seems more 
virulent than ever—at a time when a cold, 
hardheaded assessment of the capabilities of 


the older worker never has been more im- 


perative. 

For it is the older worker who is most in 
danger of losing his job in this era of gallop- 
ing automation of offices and factories. 

It is the older worker with a long and sat- 
isfactory record of service who is most in 
danger of 
age when he is too old to be hired and still 
too young to retire. 

It is the older worker whom many firms 
across the Nation refuse to employ because, 
say they, he will be unable to meet their 
production standards. 


But now comes a new study of comparative 
Job performance by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which dramatize 
once more the points made at the start of 
this column about age, sex, and experience. 

The study, made under the direction of the 
BLS’s James F. Walker, covers 6,000 Federal 
mail sorters—work typical of office jobs— 
over an 8-week period of 12 selected cities. 
The BLS figures output per man-hour of 
workers age 35 to 44 as an index of 100, then 
measures production of various groups 
against this index base. It finds: 

(1) “Differences in output among workers 
at various age levels are largely insignificant, 
and capability for superior performance 
abounds in all age groups.” 

. Men mall sorters aged 35-44 scored 99.8. 
while women sorters in the age group scored 
101.9. Men aged 55 and over scored 97, while 
women aged 55 and over scored 101.1. 

ė * + * s 


(3) “A significant finding is the evidence 
of consistency in performing among older 
workers * * * attributable to Increasing ex- 
perience on the job. In some situations this 
steady growth of consistency with age may 
compensate for a possible slight decline in 
productivity rates of oldér workers.” 

These findings confirm all previous studies 
of the job performance of office workers. 
How can employers justify policies and prac- 
tices which flagrantly discriminate against a 
worker because of age and sex in view of 


himself unemployed at an 
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them? Questions of decency and equity 
aside, the discrimination doesn't even make 
good business sense. 


Individual Responsibility and the Negro 
Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, of- 
ficials of the National Urban League 
have brought to my attention a thought- 
ful address by Mr. John H. Johnson, of 
Chicago, entitled Individual Responsi- 
bility and the Negro Image.” Mr. John- 
son is a distinguished Chicago business- 
man and civic leader. He is the presi- 
dent of Johnson Publishing Co., and pub- 
lisher of Ebony and Jet magazines. 

Mr. Johnson points out that before 
there is real progress in the effort to as- 
sure equal opportunity and justice for 
all Americans every individual must as- 
sume a personal responsibility for race 
relations in this country. His discussion 
of the deficiencies in communication 
and in understanding among us deserves 
wide consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Johnson's address, along with a foreword 
by Mr. Henry Steeger, president of the 
National Urban League, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and foreword were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE NEGRO 
IMAGE 
FOREWORD 

The National Urban League is pleased to 
publish the talk delivered by Mr. John H. 
Johnson at a meeting in Detroit jointly 
sponsored by the trustees of the National 
Urban League and the board of directors of 
the Detroit Urban League. We do this be- 
cause we believe that his perceptive insight 
into the current social revolution and his 
discerning analysis should be made avail- 
able to a much wider audience. These re- 
marks, enthusiastically received in Detroit, 
highlight the responsibility of individuals 
and community leaders during this frighten- 
ing and exciting period of our Nation's 


Mr. Johnson has posed a challenge before 
all of us, calling for special effort and com- 
mitment by whites and Negroes alike. He 
bids every American to assume personal ob- 
ligation for the improvement of race rela- 
tions and community relations, 

These pages require only 6 minutes of 
reading time. The message will remain with 
you much longer, We earnestly hope that 
you will respond with positive action. 

HENRY 
President, National Urban League. 


More than 100 years ago, Abraham Lincoln 
addressed himself to the duties of free men 
and free women in an age of rapid social 


change. 

“We cannot escape history,” he sad. 
the fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
latest generation,” 

These words were spoken a hundred years 
ago but they cut to the bone of our current 
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dilemma—a dilemma which cannot be solved 
without the help of free individuals who 
stand up to the challenge presented by the 
men, women, and little children who are sit- 
ting down in the marketplace, 

We stand today at a forking point in the 
American experience. We are in the middle 
of a nonviolent social revolution that goes 
to the heart of our meaning as a people, The 
social revolution speaks to us—as individuals 
and as community leaders—and we must 
res} indiyiduals and as community 
leaders—if we are to make an effective con- 
tribution to the continuation and the 
strengthening of the democratic way of life. 

The National Urban League is the length- 
ened shadow of men and women—Negro and 
white—who rose to the challenge of their 
times, The Baldwins, the Hayneses, the 
Woods, the Joneses, and the Grangers made 
a great contribution not only to the Negro 
but also to America. And the Urban League 
tradition of interracial affirmation is main- 
tained today by the Youngs and the Steegers 
and the thousands of other Americans who 
are reminding us of the holy dream we were 
to be.” 

For more than a half century, the Urban 
League has hammered away at the wall that 
distorts the personalities of both Negro and 
white Americans. We stand on a new plateau 
today as a direct result of the efforts of the 
league and other organizations.. But much 
work remains to be done. Our cities—the 
chief area of Urban League service—are 
threatened today as they have never been 
before. Millions of Americans are fleeing the 
central city in a white panic. And millions 
of Negroes are being tossed and turned by 
the cold black wind of despair. The demon- 
strations in the streets are reflections of a 
despair rooted in figures cited by a prominent 
American who said: 

“The Negro baby born in America today— 
regardless of the section or State in which 
he is born—has about one-half as much 
chance of completing high school as a white 
baby born in the same place on the same 
day—one-third as much chance of complet- 
ing college—oné-third as much chance of 
becoming a professional man—twice as much 
chance of becoming unemployed—about one- 
seventh as much chance of earning $10,000 
a year—a life expectancy which is 7 years 
lees—and the prospects of earning only half 
as much.“ 

Malcolm X didn't say that. 

Whitney Young didn’t say it. 

James Baldwin didn't say it. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy said it in a spe- 
cial message to Congress. And the statement 
contains a tremendous challenge to every 
individual American. 

What can we do about this challenge? 

More meetings? More conferences? I 
think not. j 

It seems to me that we will not make any 
real progress in this area until every indi- 
vidual assumes à personal responsibility for 
race relations in America, In his book, “The 
Ordeal of Power.“ Emmett John Hughes 
spoke of "the cleansing anguish of responsi- 
bility and decision.” One of the great prob- 
lems in all areas of American life is the lack 
of individual responsibility and commitment. 
Too many people say: “Let George do it.” 
Too many people are reluctant to take per- 
sonal responsibility for hard decisions in the 
arenas Of life they control. > 

The challenge we face today cannot be 
solved solely by education, law, or time; but 
it cannot be solved without them. Ne need 
law, we need education, we need time. But 
most of all we need dedicated individuals 
carrying out the duties of freemen and free- 
women in their neighborhoods and offices. 

Pree individuals—Negro and white—can 
make a real contribution to American de- 
mocracy by challenging the distorted 
images that blind us to racial and social 
reality. The biggest stumbling block to in- 
terracial peace in America is the distorted 
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morality.” 
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Negro image that poisons communications at 
the very roots. Millions of white Americans 
react not to Negrocs but to their image of 
Negroes, an image that has always been out 
of date and out of focus, 

An indispensable prerequisite for racial 
progress in America is the abandonment of 
the traditional American error of confusing 
the Negro image with the individual Negroes 
who enter Into our lives. There are Negroes 
of every conceivable description, of every 
shape and size and color. There are Negro 
millionaires and Negro paupers, Negro Ph. D.’s 
and Negro policemen, and a strong Negro 
middle class which has grown by more than 
300 percent in the last 10 years, 

There is a tendency. in America to put Ne- 
gro facts“ and “white facts“ into separate 
compartments. ‘There is poverty, and then 
there is “Negro poverty.“ There is im- 
morality, and then there is “Negro im- 
And the two things are almost 
always interpreted by different lights. Mul- 
lions of American Negroes, for example, are 
poor, but so, according to President John- 
son, are 40 to 50 million American whites. 

At this crucial hour, there is a desperate 
need for adequate understanding and pre- 
cise interpretation of the Negro in human 
terms. We suffer in America from a dis- 
tressing lack of communication between Ne- 
groes and whites. Iam appalled by the large 
number of businessmen and professional 
people who have never known a Negro as 
a friend and who have never exchanged 
home visits with Negro couples. White 
Americans can make a real contribution—to 
themselves and to America—by crossing the 
Berlin wall that divides us. 

I would urge a special effort to grasp the 
disadvantages of Negro Americans. A dis- 
proportionate number of Negroes are mem- 
bers of lower income groups where, among 
all people, crime and social disorganization 
flourish. More Negroes than whites, pro- 
portionately, are on welfare rolls, because 
they cannot find gainful employment, be- 
cause for 100 years they have been the last 
hired and the first fired. For too long now, 
we have barred. Negroes from employment 
and condemned them for idleness. For too 
long now, we have barred Negroes from the 
best schools and condemned them for 
illiteracy. 

We must make a special effort to provide 
better educational and employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. This effort will pay off 
in less crime, less delinquency, less malad- 
Justment, smaller tax bills, and larger whole- 
sale and retail revenue. We can do these 
things and create garden cities for all Ameri- 
cans if we abandon ghetto images and con- 
front the human beings behind the myths 
that blind. 

This is a task that recommends itself to 
both Negroes and whites. Negroes have a re- 
sponsibility to tell Americans the truth about 
their lives and their aspirations. In many 


areas, they must take the first step in ini- 


tiating a dialog between real individunls who 
confront each other in truth, in responsibil- 
ity, and in trust. 
There is a similar need to upgrade the 
image of the white man. Millions of Amer- 
ican Negroes have never known a white man 
who was not insulting, patronfzing, or ex- 
ploitative.. We must make an immediate ef- 
fort to stop the increasing polarization of 
American life based on the negative image of 
men who approach Negroes with negative at- 
titudes: This will take decds as well as words. 
More Negroes must be exposed to fair-mind- 
ed whites, and fairminded whites must take 
the lead in debunking the widely heid view 
that most white Americans have a line in 
their hearts or in their nefghborhoods be- 
yond which they are not willing for Negroes 
tw go. í 

This whole problem of images—negātive 
and positive—is a responsibility of individual 
men and women. As community leaders, we 
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must take the lead in redefining the Negro 


and the white image, In the process, we | 


will create an image not of the Negro or the 


white man, but an image of the American— | 


neither white nor biack, Jew nor Gentile. 

The Urban League has made a great con- 
tribution in this area. By insisting on inter- 
Tacial cooperation, the league has exposed 
thousands of Negroes and whites to sensitive 
members of the other race. More important- 
ly, the Negro community, through the league, 
has received a positive Image of whites and 
Negroes working together for the adyance- 
ment of all people. 

The Urban Lengue approach is as sound 
today as it was 54 years ago. There is an 
even greater need today for conciliation, ne- 
gotiation, and preparation. We need orga- 
nizations to open doors, but we still need an 
organization to prepare men to enter the 
doors and to negotiate with the men who 
open and close doors. 

The league will play an even greater role 
in the years to come. For what is at stake 
in the social revolution is the urban founda- 
tion of our urban civilization. We have 
reached a point in America where we cannot 
continue business as usual. The first order 
of business in America today is the salvation 
of the American city. And the American 
city cannot be saved if we do not face the 
challenge and the opportunity of the urban 
Negro. A 

There has been a great deal of comment 
recently about the tactics of different orga- 
nizations. Most of the comments, I think, 
miss the basic point. No army is composed 
entirely of foot soldiers. Men have different 
gifts and different insights. Some men are 
not fitted, by Instinct, temperament, or train- 
ing, for the frontlines. But we have a right 
to ask them to fight somewhere. 

Every individual ought to be involved at 
some level—if not on the firing line, then at 
the conference table; if not at the conference 
table, then in logistics or supply, giving 
money, attending mectings, holding up the 
right arm of the Steegers and the Youngs. 

This campaign must be deepened and ex- 
tended, It will be necessary to interpret the 
Negro to the white man and the white man 
to the Negro; but it will also be necessary to 
act. To know and not to do, an old proverb 
says, is in fact not to know. Nogroes today 
are judging men by what they do and not by 
what they say. It ts no longer possible to 
buy Negroes off with token appointments 
and token commitments. It is no longer 
possible to buy them off with rhetoric. A 
deed is required. 

In the Italian film, General Della Rovere,” 
there was an interesting scene that drama- 
tized this whole problem of individual re- 
sponsibility. It was during the German oc- 
cupation of Italy and the Nazis rounded up 
a group of people in a frantic effort to crush 
the resistance movement. Some of the peo- 
ple caught in the dragnet were members and 
leaders of the resistance, but some were not. 
The officer in charge tried to identify the re- 
sistance leaders and failed. So he decided 
to shoot them all—leaders and innocent by- 
standers. On a cold morning, the men were 
taken to a room to await their execution. 
One man cried out in anguish: “I'm in- 
nocent, I didn’t do anything.” A resistance 
leader approached him and said; “You didn’t 
do anything?" The man said: “No, I didn't 
do anything.” ~The resistance leader said: 
“I don't understand. Our way of life was 
being destroyed. Minds were being warped, 
babies, Jews, Christians, and old men and 
women were being killed: and you didn't do 
anything?” ‘The man replied: ‘No, I didn't 
do anything.” The resistance leader de- 
clared: “If you didn't do anything; then you 
deserve to be shot.“ 

What are you doing? 


Minds are being warped, babies are dying, 
Jews, Christians, and old men and women are 


being humiliated, degraded, and excluded. 
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What have you done? 

To be human in this crucial age is to be, 
Precisely, responaible—and no man can avoid 
the hard claims of responsibility, by not act- 
ing. 
This fight, in the final analysis, will be 
Won or lost. not by organizations, although 
organizations are needed; not by conferences, 
although conferences are useful; not by study 
groups, although study groups serve a pur- 
pose; not by tens and twenties and fifties but 
by individual men and women accepting re- 
Sponsibiiity for unpopular decisions in their 
neighborhoods, offices, clubs, synagogues, and 
churches. 

We must not deceive ourselves. 

We act now not for the Negro, but for 
America; not for civil rights, but for the city; 
not for love, but for economic salvation and 
are preservation of the democratic way of 

2. 


Red Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, every 
trade concession granted by us and our 
allies to the Communist bloc which 
strengthens the economies of the Iron 
Curtain countries represents a step for- 
ward in the Communist goal of world 
domination. 

A new U.S.S.R. trade venture is its 
attempts to expand trade with Japan. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Recorp an article 
from the May 26, 1964, New York Times 
on the U.S.8.R.-Japan negotiations, and 
an article by Eliot Janeway appearing in 
the May 25, 1964, Washington Evening 
Star. Mr. Janeway makes some perti- 
nent observations on the hazards of deal- 
ing with the Communists: 

{From the New York Dee Times; May 26, 
1964] 


Japan-Soviet TRADE PROSPECT REPORTED Garn- 
ING—MIKOYAN, IN TOKYO, PRESSING FOR 
WIDENING EXCHANGES 

MOSCOW'S PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION A 

BIG FACTOR 


Toxyo, May 25—Prospects for the expan- 
sion of Soviet-Japanese trade are brighten-. 
ing as a result of talks that Anastas I. Mi- 
koyan, a Soviet First Deputy Premier, has had 
with Japanese Government, business, and 
industrial leaders, commercial sources here 
sald today. 

Mr, Mikoyan, who arrived May 14, is in 
Japan as head of an 11-member delegation 
representing the supreme Soviet. He sub- 
mitted last week a list of $350 million worth 
of goods that the Soviet Union wanted to buy 
from Japan on a deferred-payment basis. 

Mr. Mikoyan told the Japanese executives 
that, besides its 7-year program for develop- 
ing the Soviet chemical industry, his coun- 
try was scheduling a new 5-year plan, start- 
ing in 1966, for the developing of other indus- 
tries. x 

The derclopment of Siberia, he said, would 
be among the objectives of the new 5-year 
program. The Soviet leader called for Jap- 
anese cooperation in the development of 
Siberia and for liberal credit terms. 

Mr. Mikoyan continued today his talks 
with senior Japanese industrial leaders. It 
was the first time that executives of indus- 
trial concerns affiliated with the former 
Zaibatsu (financial combine) in Japan had 
discussed trade issues frankly with a high 
Soviet leader. 
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Observers said the meetings indicated the 
importance that Moscow attached to Japan's 
economy from the standpoint of the Soviet 
chemical and industrial program. 

The Japanese business and industrial lead- 
ers expressed keen interest in doing more 
business with the Russians. Mr. Mikoyan 
urged the granting of credit ranging from 
10 to 15 years, which he said Western Eu- 
ropean countries were offering. 

The Sovict leader discussed trade problems 
separately yesterday with top executives of 
the three biggest industrial interests—Sumi- 
tomo, Mitsui, and Mitsubishi. 

From the Washington (D..) Evening Star, 
May 25, 1964] 

As JANEWAY Views Ir: Jara SHOULD Look 
, To ITALY 


(By Eliot Janeway) 


New Tonk. It wasn’t so long ago that the 
No. 1 growth economy in the West was Italy’s. 
All the praise and admiration bestowed on 
the Common Market went double for Italy, 
its most flourishing member. Then, a couple 
of months ago, there was quite a change. 
Italy ran out of money, and the Italian 
boom ran out of steam. 

This familiar pattern of cyclical boom and 
bust, of “new era” and “old era” col- 
lapse, has an extra dimension. Back when 
the Italian economy was straining at the 
leash, and the only ceiling in sight was more 
blue sky, a good deal of the motive power 
was supplied by Moscow. A good deal of her 
present distress can be labeled “made in 
Moscow,” too. 

TOWERS IN ITALY 

The master magician of the Italian bubble 
was Enrico Mattel. His power base was a 
hydra-headed entity known as ENI—Ente 
Nazionale Idrocaburis. When looked at from 
the point of view of private people, it looked 
like the government. When ed on 
the governmental or public side, it was big 
business. And, in fact, the structure of ENI 
combined all the power attributes of big gov- 
ernment and of high finance. 

Under Mr. Mattei, ENI towered over all of 
Italy's pure and simple corporate entities, as 
if it were the government. At the same 
time, it was able to dominate the Italian 
Government—and not merely because it had 
emerged as the biggest business slush fund 
in Italian tics. 

As far as candidates and their press agents 
were concerned, it was the season for 
Christmas-giving all year round. During the 
heyday of the Italian boom, the biggest 
money power in the Italian economy played 
political sugardaddy to the more ambitious 
brethren of the leftist political fraternity. 

Mr. Mattel seemed to have discovered the 
secret of perpetual motion in Italy’s “new 
era” political economy. The more he ex- 
panded his operations, and the more new ones 
he took on, the more political patronage he 
was able to dispense; and the tighter grew 
his hammerlock on the Italian Government. 

WIELDS POLITICAL MIGHT 


And the more decisive his control became 
over the Italian Government, the more 
readily available became the wherewithal of 
expansion—thanks to his Russian friends. 
All Mr. Mattei had to show in order to fl- 
nance his way into any new operation was a 
promise of Russian orders. In addition, Mos- 
cow made him look richer still—on paper, 
that is—by paying him in barter oil for the 
manufactured products the Soviet purchas- 
ing agents had on order. 

Then Mr. Mattel crashed—literally. In 
October 1962 his private plane cracked up. 
It took something over a year for his 
machinations and manipulations to flare up 
into a full-fledged credit crisis—including 
the credit of political candidates and office- 
holders, 

Because Mr. Mattei had been the channel 
for Soviet penetration of the Italian economy 
and Italian politics, and because Russia had 
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come to loom so large as a customer and as 
a source of supply, Mr. Mattei’s crash shocked 
the Italian economy from the toe of the boot 
to the Alps. 

HAD TO SEEK RELIEF 


Rome has had to turn to the West for 81 
billion of cash relief, and Washington has 
provided our share. è 

This story has á moral for the present. Mr 
Mattel's best friend,. Annstas Mikoyan, the 
Kremlin's premier businessman, has just 
turned up In Tokyo, where he Is assuring the 
financially extended Japanese that they need 
have nothing to worry about. 

But before the Japanese grasp this helping 
hand from Moscow, they'll do well to take 
a look at the financial wreckage Mr. Mikoyan 
and Mr. Mattel have left behind them in 
Italy. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce will 
do well to taxe note, too. 


The New England Governors’ Council 
Resolutions on Residual Oil and Grain 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was im- 
pressed a great deal by the series of out- 
standing resolutions adopted by the New 
England Governors’ Council during its 
May 18 meeting at Manchester, N.H. 

Two of these resolutions concerned 
problems that I have been actively in- 
volved with here in the Congress. I 
refer to the increasingly serious problem 
of residual oil import restrictions and 
the problem of railroad freight rates on 
feed grains and bulk corn in the eastern 
section of the United States. 

In depth, the Governors’ resolutions on 
these two issues stated the serious prob- 
lems facing New England. 

I am pleased to insert a copy of one 
of these resolutions in the Recor, and 
I trust that they will have wide reading. 
The other on residual ofl has already 
been inserted in the Recorp. 


A close reading of these resolutions 
will place in perspective the drastic con- 
Sequences that New England would face 
if certain actions, as called for in these 
documents, are not adopted: 


Tus New ENGLAND Governors’ CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTION ON GRAIN RATES 


Whereas railroad freight rates applying on 
feed grains and in particular bulk corn have 
been before the general freight traffic com- 
mittee and the Traffic Executive Associlation— 
Eastern Railroads in various proposed rate 
adjustments for several years; and 

Whereas, on February 20, 1964, certain east- 
ern carriers published reduced rates on bulk 
whole corn from midwestern points to Del- 
marva allegedly to meet motor truck com- 
petition, but more realistically to meet the 
low rates on this commodity to the Carolinas 
and Georgia maintained by the southern 
carriers; and 

Whereas, on April 9, 1964, the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association approved for publication, 
effective July 1, 1964, reduced rates on grain 
and grain products as set forth in TEA Bul- 
letin No, 193, which rates retained intact 
the origin and destination rate groups while 
providing some measure of relief to eastern 
receivers; and 


— 
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Whereas concurrently therewith the Traffic 
Executive Association approved for publica- 
tion reduced rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts as set forth in TEA Bulletin No. 195 
which rates are related to ICC docket No. 
28300 miles and groups thereby making dras- 
tic changes in both origin and destination 
grain rate groups; and 

Whereas, on May 4, at a special meeting 
of the Traffic Executive Association, it was 
voted to rescind the prior approval of rate 
reductions as provided in Bulletin No. 193 
and in lieu thereof authorized the publica- 
tion of rates provided in Bulletin No. 195 
with such rates restricted to apply on bulk 
whole corn; and 

Whereas this action by Traffic Executive 
Association results in the complete disrup- 
tion of grain rate groups of long standing 
under the McGraham formula with the re- 
sulting changes in competitive marketing, all 
of which has an unjustified discriminatory 
effect upon the receivers of whole corn in 
New England as it results in further widen- 
ing the spread in freight rates to New Eng- 
land as compared with rates to other com- 
petitive areas such as Delmarva in the face 
of rate relationships of long standing under 
the aforesaid McGraham formula upon 
which this industry in both regions has de- 
veloped; and 

Whereas poultry and livestock growing is 
of primary economic importance to the New 
England States, and the recent action of 
Traffic Executive Association could result in 
the loss of these industries; and 

Whereas the loss of this traffic would have 
a serious effect upon the New England rail- 
roads whose financial difficulties are already 
substantial: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a special committee headed 
by Gov. John H. Reed, of Maine, and com- 
prised of representatives of the Governors of 
the New England States, personally present 
to Mr. R. C. Gill, chairman of the Traffic 
Executive Association, the strong and united 
opposition of the New England Governors to 
the outrageous action taken by TEA on May 
4, 1964, and urge upon the rail carriers as 
a minimum remedy the reinstatement for 
publication of rates proposed in TEA Bulle- 
tin No, 193 if need be restricted to apply 
only on bulk whole corn and the rejection 
of rates proposed in Bulletin No. 195, to- 
gether with the cancellation of present point 
to point commodity rates published on bulk 
whole corn in TEA Tariff C/TN 245-I and, in 
lleu thereof, authorize publication of the 
rates as originally proposed in Bulletin No. 
193 at the earliest practicable date, thereby 
restoring historical competitive relationships 
throughout the East. Failure to obtain such 
relief will force the New England Governors’ 
conference to pursue all appropriate legal 
remedy, We further urge that a special grain 
committee of TEA be established to review 
the grain rate structure in the East with a 
view to making such further adjustments as 
are deemed necessary, but only after full 
public hearings are held. It is further re- 
solved that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Honorable A. M. Goff, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D.C., and to each member of the 
New England congressional delegation. 


Address of John E. McKeen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, May 5, 1964, it was my priv- 
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Uege to attend the dedication ceremony 

of a modern vaccine packaging plant, at 

the facility of Charles Pfizer & Co., lo- 
cated just south of Terre Haute, Ind. 

The citizens of Terre Haute and the 

Sixth District are most proud of this fine 

plant and the contribution being made 

by its employees in the age-old battle 
against diseases that ravage mankind. 

Many high officials of the company at- 

tended these ceremonies and I am sure 

what they had to say will be of interest 
to the Congress. Their comment con- 
cerning the drug industries’ contribution 
to modern medicine and research is espe- 
cially illuminating. The text of re- 
marks by John E. McKeen, chairman of 
the board and president of Charles Pfizer 

& Co. and the remarks of Herman A. 

Poitras, vice president of the company, 

follow: 

REMARKS BY JOHN E. MCKEEN, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD AND PRESIDENT, CHAS. PFIZER & 
Co., INC., AT DEDICATION OF VACCINE Pack- 
AGING PLANT, TERRE Havre, IND., May 5, 1964 
These scientific facilities which we are 

here to dedicate today, symbolize in a very 
material way, the triumph of modern med- 
icine in our times. The very fact that we 
can convert the patch of ground—where corn 
and soybeans once grew—to the production 
of lifesaving vaccines is a measure of how 
far science has progressed. 

In just the past few years, the vaccines 
made here at Vigo under the direction of Mr. 
Benning and Dr. Mabry, and Dr. Warren's 
research group, have protected millions of 
our fellow citizens from polio, from influ- 
enza, from measles, 

The effect of vaccines on public health has 
been dramatic—and heartwarming. Since 
the introduction of the Salk and Sabin vac- 
cines, paralytical polio in this country has 
declined from a high of more than 21,000 
cases in the early 1950's to only 368 cases re- 
ported last year. So this specter no longer 
haunts mothers and fathers with its heart- 
breaking threat of crippled limbs and life- 
less young bodies, 

This dedication then, has significance not 
only to this community and to the State of 
Indiana, but ultimately to the economy and 
the health of our Nation. 

We at Pfizer have made no secret of the 
fact that we are bending every effort to make 
this community the vaccine center of the 
world. To that end we are concentrating 
scientific talent, equipment, and capital here 
with the splendid results that you can see. 
New buildings, new facilities, new research 
equipment, and expanded agricultural pro- 
gram—all add to an increasing attack 

t disease. 

With something like 2,000 acres here we 
still have a considerable area for future ex- 
pansion. 

The manufacture of vaccines requires a 
famillarity with viruses which is appalling. 
For & long time viruses were known only by 
inference; that is, you couldn't see anything, 
but something was happening, so scientists 
deduced the presence of something too small 
to see even with the most powerful micro- 
scope. 

The inference was proven correct when the 
electron microscope was developed, offering 

cations up to 100,000 times or more 
and for the first time we had a look at the 
tiny assassins which were causing polio and 
influenza and other dangerous diseases. 

We are destined, it seems, to live more and 
more intimately with viruses. This is a 
consequence of our population explosion. 
The more people we have, the better breed- 
ing ground we offer viruses, which must have 
living cells in which to grow. They cannot 
reproduce independently outside of the host, 
as bacteria can do. 

New kinds of viruses are constantly appear- 
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ing. This was pointed out by Dr. Robert J. 
Huebner, Director of the Laboratory of In- 
fectious Diseases at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda, Md. 

When our population was small and travel 
was limited, epidemics of viral diseases were 
also relatively small and confined. And, as 
a community developed resistance to a virus 
strain, the disease tended to be held in check, 
having no place ta go. That is why epil- 
demics were often years apart—the virus 
had to wait for a new generation of sus- 
ceptibles to grow up. 

In our time, with people traveling con- 
stantly from one part of the world to another, 
hitchhiking viruses have a much better 
chance of meeting new victims to infect, 
This keeps an epidemic alive and makes it 
bigger—as witness our worldwide influenza 
cycles. 

Moreover, Dr. Huebner says, this increased 
activity of viruses opens the way for more 
mutations to appear, so that we face another 
threat: the constant emergence of new virus 
strains. This requires the continual reap- 
praisal and adjustment of vaccines. As an 
example, we have this year again changed the 
formula of our influenza vaccine made here 
at Terre Haute, adding two more strains 
which are new virus mutants. 

If we interpret this situation correctly, we 
are going to have a need for new vaccines in 
the years to come. And we at Pfizer intend 
to stay in the forefront of virus research. 
Both on our own, and in cooperation with 
po parents Institutes of Health, we are 
conducting a number of ams in virol 
here at this center. chests mn 

Several hundred miles east of here at May- 
wood, NJ., viruses are being grown and 
studied at our cancer research laboratories 
under a Government-sponsored program. 

A definite strain of virus seems implicated 
in leukemia, which is cancer of the blood- 
forming cells. At Maywood, leukemia viruses 
are now being grown by modern tissue cul- 
ture techniques and a team of specialists is 
recording the destructive activity with a 
high-powered electron microscope. 

Other laboratories have reported encour- 
aging results with drugs for leukemia. Only 
a few years ago, the prognosis for children 
with leukemia was 6 months of life at most. 
Now this can sometimes be extended to 2 
years or more. 

Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott, Director of the 
National Cancer Institute, said recently that 
some 60 children have survived more than 5 
years—something unheard of when he was 
a student, 


Maywood is now beginning to work with 
the National Cancer Institute and we hope 
that our combined studies in virology and 
drug therapy will result in some progress as 
time goes on. 

Two antibiotics discovered at Maywood— 
Streptonigrin and Mithramycin—have shown 
some promise against tumors in clinical 
studies. They are by no means cures, but 
they do represent small steps along the road 
to victory. 

So we are waging this attack against can- 
cer on two fronts—seeking curative drugs on 
the one hand, seeking answers in virology on 
the other. If ever it should prove possible to 
prevent cancer with vaccination, the experi- 
ence and skill so much in evidence here at 
Terre Haute will be put to an important new 
use. 


The location of this new facility here in the 
heartland of America gives it a stra’ 
position to serve the entire Nation. It is 
like a standing army, ready for action when- 
ever invasion or epidemic threatens. It is, 
in a real sense, a bulwark against disease. 

It stands as testimony to our confidence in 
the people of Terre Haute and their com- 
munity leaders, and as testimony to our faith 


that science and man’s God-given ingenuity 


will continue to make this a better world for 
all mankind. 
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REMARKS BY HERMAN A. Porras, Vice PRESI- 
DENT, PRODUCTION, CHAS, PFIZER & CO., INC., 
AT DEDICATION OF VACCINE PACKAGING 
Puant, TERRE HAUTE, IND.. May 5, 1964 


To look at this new vaccine facility—to 
study for a moment or two this complex 
of bulldings and highly sophisticated scien- 
tific equipment which surrounds us—to take 
in all of this in a glance of the mind's eye, 
is to understand how human ingenuity, and 
dedication, and hard work are capable of 
&chievements almost beyond imagination. 

Back in 1957, Pfizer did not produce a 
soll dose of vaccine anywhere in the 
world. The ground we are standing on now 
Was an open field. At-that time there was 
Uttle more than open sky to occupy the 
vision of anyone who stood here and looked 
toward the horizon. 

But another kind of vision was at work. 
At Pfiver headquarters in the East, the de- 
cision had been made that Pfizer was to 
introduoe products in the field of immu- 
nology. 

So our engineers came here with blue- 
prints—and something more. They came 
here with a deep belief in the capacity of this 
community to help us accomplish this 
undertaking. 

And so the work of transforming this 
countryside into a major vaccine center was 
begun. Rapidly, but deliberately, the work 
progressed from vision to accomplishment— 
the influenza vaccine—the very first Pfizer 
biological product approved by the U.S. 
Government; then the Salk polio vaccine, 
the measies vaccine, and so on. 

With each step, the facilities here have 
grown, so that today Terre Haute is fast 
becoming an important industrial center of 
immunology. 

None of this could have been accomplished 
without people of a very special kind. Here 

“at Terre Haute our company has always 
found a work force of people who were able 
to grasp quickly the delicate technical re- 
quirements of work in the plant and in the 
laboratory. 

Here, too, we have found community 
leadership which encourages industrial 
growth, and this means making the commu- 
nity itself a good place to live and work: 

So our company has been able to gather 
from all parts of the country scientists of 
the highest caliber to direct and carry out 
our research and production operations here 
at Terre Haute. These men and women are 
among the finest in virology to be found 
anywhere. 

This new facility places. additional re- 
sources at their disposal. 

The new building being dedicated today 
represents another step in the development 
of Terre Haute as a major vaccine center. 
It will permit the entire process to be car- 
ried out directly here at the Vigo plant. 
Until now, bulk supplies of vaccines were 
shipped from Terre Haute to Pfizer's plant 
at Brooklyn, N. T., where they were sub- 
divided, packaged in ready-to-use form and 
shipped throughout the country. 

This new building, as you see, is a modern 
structure. The sterile vaccine packing area 
is of the latest design and incorporates the 
best of Pfizer’s wide experience in sterilé op- 
erations. It Is versatile enough to handle al- 
most any kind of vaccine packaging opera- 
tion. It is designed to allow for future ex- 
pansion in biologicals, and the research un- 
derway here makes that expansion likely, 
very likely indeed. 

Here at Vigo, for instance, research pro- 
grams are aimed at developing new vaccines 
against respiratory diseases—including the 
common cold. Other work is going forward 
to find some kind of protection against in- 
fectious hepatitis. A part of the work here 
is done under Government contract. Other 
projects are financed out of our own budg- 
et of some $19.5 million. Rubella, or German 
measles, is one problem. It is a mild disease, 
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but in women expecting children, it threat- 
ens the unborn child with deformity. 

Our research groups developed the first 
killed-measles vaccine. If this vaccine can 
be combined with vaccines for polio, tetanus, 
diphtheria, and whooping cough in a five- 
way vaccine, it would be a great boon to 
parents. 

And we are well along on perfecting a live- 
measles-virus vaccine, so that the physician 
will have a choice of vaccines to meet a par- 
ticular situation. 

Just recently announced is another bril- 
lant pieces of research on an exciting sub- 
stance called interferon. 

Interferon is a protective substance manu- 
factured by our own body cells in response 
to a virus invasion. It doesn't kill the virus, 
but it seems to protect the cell from invasion 
by the virus. 

Pfizer scientists did not discover inter- 
feron, but they did develop a way to mobilize 
it against viruses by administering the 
nucleic acids of yeasts to Isboratory mice. 
Twenty-four hours later, the mice were in- 
jected with a dose of influenza virus that 
should have killed them in short arder. But 
none of the mice died. 

This experiment has tremendous implica- 
tions. It opens a new area of research, and 
it may someday give us a remarkable new 
approach to the prevention of disease. Our 
research men here caution us that we must 
carry out much further study and obtain a 
great deal of information before we can even 
think of applying this to man. But a start 
has been made, and we always must start 
at the beginning. 

By the same token, Pfizer is now taking its 
first steps in producing vaccines for veteri- 
nary medicine here at Terre Haute—using 
the same concepts and approaches which 
have proven so successful in the field of hu- 
man medicine, 

This is a dedicated group of men and wom- 
en here at Terre Haute. When faced with d 
technical or scientific challenge, they will 
strive to do more than ts required, and they 
will do it better than is required. 

This is the spirit that has made Terre 
Haute a keystone of Pfizer’s past growth. 
This is the spirit that will make Pfizer look 
to this plant as the source of continued 
growth for tomorrow. 


Resolution Covering Needed Protection of 
North Pacific Fisheries Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, at a meet- 
ing held May 20, 1964, by the Ballard 
Exchange Club in the congressional dis- 
trict I am honored to serve, a resolution 
concerning the welfare of the U.S. com- 
mercial fishing fleet was unanimously 
passed. 


This resolution was adopted by a club 
composed of business and professional 
men and indicates public concern over 
the adverse impact the Japanese and 
Soviet fishing fleets are having on North 
Pacific fisheries resources, 

I hope my colleagues will give sym- 
pathetic consideration to all necessary 
legislation to carry out the specific rec- 
ommendations contained in this resolu- 
tion—the full text of which is as follows: 
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RESOLUTION ON PROTECTION OF NORTH Paciric 
FISHERIES 


Whereas the members of the Ballard Ex- 
change Club of Seattle, Wash., haye gained 
information through a resident of the State 
of Alaska, Mr. J: E. Caldwell, that the Jap- 
anese fishing fleet has been using Alaskan 
port facilities to supply its ships operating 
in waters off the coast of Alaska, and that 
the U.S. State Department has either au- 
thorized or acquiesced in such use of said 
ports; and 

Whereas it is well known that, in addition 
to the use of fishing gear which severely dam- 
ages the Alaskan commercial fishery and re- 
peated violations of international agreements 
pretaining to fishing seasons, the Japanese 
fishing fleet has engaged and continues to 
engage in commercial fishing within the ex- 
isting territorial waters of the United States 
in direct violation of international laws per- 
taining thereto, and our Inadequate Coast 
Guard fleet has been unable to prevent such 
encroachments; and 

Whereas the members of the Exchange 
Club of Ballard unanimously believe that the 


- use of American port facilities constitutes a 


significant economic ald to the Japanese 
fishery, and encourages the Japanese to con- 
tinue their Alaska fishing operations outside 
as well as inside the 3-mile limit, and whereas 
the Ballard Exchange Club deplores the use 
of American ports and the encroachment in 
and upon American waters: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Exchange Club of Bal- 
lard memorialized our representatives in 

to introduce and effect the passage 
of legislation or to take such other action as 
may be appropriate to accomplish the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. That the Japanese fishing fleet be pre- 
vented from using American ports for any 
purpose whatsoever, save and except only 
marine disasters: 

2. That the territorial waters of the United 
States be extended to the Continental Shelf; 

3. That adequate appropriations be made 
for the modernization and improvement of 
our Coast Guard vessels and the increase in 
the number of our vessels to such number 
as may be necessary to adequately patrol 
said waters; and 

4. That all laws pertaining to the use of 
poate porna: se encroachment upon 

can wa strictly and vigorous) 
enforced. * A 


Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely delighted to 
have this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of all the Members a truly re- 
markable accomplishment by the Wickes 
Boiler Co., Division of the Wickes Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich. Located in the largest 
city in Michigan’s Eighth Congressional 
District, the Wickes firm has provided 
“Saginaw’s answer to Castro.” It is in 
the form of a 100-ton boiler to aid in 
converting sea water to fresh water for 
use at the U.S. Naval Base at Guantan- 
amo Bay, Cuba. The boiler, to the credit 
of Wickes workers and management, was 
completed a month ahead of schedule. 
Work is now proceeding on two identical 
boilers. The three Wickes boilers will 
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provide steam- for flash evaporators 
which will boil salt from sea water, con- 
verting it to fresh water. They also will 
supply power for the base and are capable 
of producing enough heat for 1,500 aver- 
age-size~homes. 

Mr. Castro may have turned the water 
off at Guantanamo, but he also turned on 
America’s industrial might. I believe 
the Wickes Boiler Co. Division has per- 
formed a remarkable feat for our mili- 
tary at Guantanamo and for our Nation. 

Permit me to insert the following ma- 
terial on this excellent job performance, 
including newspaper articles from the 
Saginaw News and the Toledo Blade, 
Toledo, Ohio: 

DESALTER WAITS AT PORT ON Way ro GUAN- 
TANAMO—BrG Lucas To Loan 91-Ton Bork- 
ER, Hovustnc; Devicm To SUPPLY WATER TO 
Base 


An enormous desalting machine, which 
the Navy is sending to its base at Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, is to be loaded aboard a Nor- 
wegian ship in the Port of Toledo on 
Wednesday. 

There are several parts to the desalter, 
which arrived by rall earlier this week at 
the port authority's Presque Isle dock site. 
The largest weighs more than 91 tons. 

This piece, consisting of a prefabricated 
boiler and housing, is to be hoisted aboard 
the K. C. Rogenaes, a Norweigian freighter 
under charter to Saguenay Shipping Ltd., 
a Canadian line, by the port authority's 
gantry crane, Big Lucas. 

In terms of weight, it will be one of the 
heaviest loads ever lifted by the crane, which 
has a handling capacity of 110 tons. In 
terms of size it will be easily the largest 
piece of cargo ever lifted by the machine. 

The desalter was manufactured by the 
Wickes Boller Co., Saginaw, Mich,, and it 
will be loaded onto the Rogenaes by Toledo 
Overseas Terminals longshoremen. Two 
other desalters are expected to follow the 
original shipment. ; 

Frank Miller, port authority site superin- 
tendent, who also operates the crane, said 
the actual weight of the boiler housing is 
182,600 pounds, 

In February, the Guantanamo base com- 
mander ordered the cutting of the water 
lines connecting the base with Cuban sup- 
plies after the United States had been ac- 
cused of stealing Cuban water, 

Installation of the desalters, which are 
used to turn sea water into drinkable fresh 
water, is part of a plan to make the base in- 
dependent of Cuban water supplies. 


Navy's CUBA Bast Gets Wickes’ Am—Bomxn 
An ANSWER TO CASTRO 
(By Edward W. Miller) 

Saginaw’s answer to Castro in the form of 
a 100-ton boiler made by Wickes Boiler Co. 
Division, Wickes Corp., to aid in converting 
sea water to fresh water for use at the U.S. 
Navy Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, is en 
route to its destination. 

“We were a month ahead of our June 5 
completion schedule,” said E, Peter Garwood, 
Wickes Boiler divisional manager. “I think 
you might call the boller Saginaw's answer 
to Castro.“ 

He referred to the Cuban Premier's bluster- 
ing threats to permanently shut off the flow 
of fresh water to the famed Navy base which 
Navy officials then voluntarily turned off in 
favor of a supply brought in by American 
warships. 

Garwood said Wickes, as a subcontractor, 
is building two other identical boilers for 
the sea water to fresh water project at the 
Navy base for a total estimated cost of $750,- 
000. Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
8 Prime contractor for the Cuban water 
plant. 
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The first boiler was shipped Thursday to 
Toledo for loading aboard the freighter K. C. 
Rogenaes of Saguenay Shipping, Ltd., of 
Canada. It is the largest completely shop- 
assembied steam generator ever built in the 
world, according to Garwood. It will make 
steam at temperatures greater than 800 
degrees Fahrenheit at the rate of 120,000 
pounds an hour. 

The three Wickes boilers will provide steam 
for flash evaporators which will boil salt from 
sea water, converting it to fresh water. They 
also will supply power for the base and are 
capable of producing enough heat for 1,500 
average-size homes, according to Garwood. 

The water converter project for the Navy’s 
bastion in Cuba also is a hot“ one in urgen- 
cy. During construction of the first Wickes 
boiler, weekly project reports were made di- 
rectly to President Johnson. 

Wickes has kept crews working around the 
clock since receiving the contract order 
March 2 and has astonished Navy officials 
with its production performance which beat 
the June 5 delivery date of the first unit by 
more than a month. 

Wickes boilers have had an international 
reputation for many years and are used in 
many foreign factories and institutions. 
Some of the other large ones made by the 
104-year-old Saginaw firm serve U.S. atomic 
energy plants. 

The first unit for the Guantanamo instal- 
lation is expected to be in transit 2 weeks. 
It is the heaviest piece of equipment ever 
loaded on a ship at the port of Toledo, say 
officials. 

The other two units are expected to be 
ready for delivery late this summer. 


Will We Ever Pay Off? 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, faced 
again with a request to raise the Fed- 
eral debt limit, Members of Congress and 
high Government officials should at least 
pause for some sober refiection on what 
the present enormous debt means. 

Some thought-provoking facts are pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Hazlitt in his 
Business Tides” column of the June 8, 
1964, issue of Newsweek magazine. I 
hope my colleagues will read his article 
and for that reason I am asking that it 
be printed in the Recorp. It follows: 

WiLL We Ever Pay Orr? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In 1930, the national debt was $16 billion. 
In 1945, at the end of World War II it was 
$260 billion. During the war, while the debt 
was piling up, the general assumption was 
that this was proper and even un- 
avoidable in a time of crisis, but that once 
the war was over the debt would be grad- 
ually reduced or paid off. Instead, in the 18 
years since the end of the war, the national 
debt has been increased to $308 billion, or 
an average of $6,500 for every family in the 
United States. 

Today interest on the debt alone amounts 
to $11 billion a year, or more than three 
times as much as the Government spent an- 
3 for all purposes in the year 1926 to 
1930. 

There is curiously little concern about this, 
On the contrary, every once in a while some 
writer emerges to ridicule what little con- 
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‘cern there is. J. David Stern did this in the 


January Atlantic. Even academic economists 
belittle the problem. 

Stern's argument was summed up in the 
statement that “the Nation is growing faster 
than its debt.” One academic economist, 
trying to prove the same point, epitomized 
his argument in the following table: 


1945 | 1963 
Natlorial debt os $260.) $305 
Gross national debt 8214] $585 
Debt as a burden to GNP (percent 121 52 


The triumphant conclusion the professor 
drew from this table was that "the na- 
tional debt, when viewed as a burden to a 
year’s production, has been more than cut 
in two." 

DEBT VERSUS GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

The figures are official, and the conclusion 
is technically correct. The complacency of 
the conclusion is unjustified. 

The reason the national debt is less of a 
burden is that, through inflation, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has been stead- 
ily reduced. It has been reduced 63 percent 
since 1933 and 43 percent since 1945. Let 
us state this another way. By falling to 
balance its budget, by borrowing, by mone- 
tizing the debt, by printing more dollars, by 
steadily diluting the dollar’s purchasing 
power, the Government has in effect repu- 
diated 63 cents of every dollar it borrowed 
in 1933 and 43 cents of every dollar it bor- 
rowed in 1945. 

To put it bluntly, the creditors, the hold- 
ers of U.S. Government bonds, have been 
cheated, 

Let's make this even clearer by an illus- 
tration from another country. At the end of 
1923, the purchasing power of the German 
paper mark fell to less than one-trillionth 
of its 1913 value, This meant that prices 
rose more than a trillion times. Therefore 
Germany's gross national product, measured 
in paper marks, rose more than a trillion 
times. As a result, its accumulated debt, 
represented by borrowings of marks of a 
much higher purchasing power, was reduced 
to practically no burden on the economy at 
all. Though Germany was the extreme case, 
the situation did not differ in principle from 
what happened in France (where the franc 
eventually fell to less than one one-hun- 
dredth of its 1913 value) and a score of 
other European countries. 

A PRETENDED PAYMENT 

Adam Smith, writing in 1776, was Perfectly 
familiar with this method of d. repu- 
diation. “When national debts have once 
been accumulated to a certain degree,” he 
wrote, “there is scarce, I belleve, a single 
instance of their having been fairly and 
completely paid.” But governments usually 
covered “the disgrace of a real bankruptcy” 
by the “juggling trick” of “a pretended pay- 
ment” in depreciated currency, 

So the relationship that seems to give 
some present-day writers so much satisfac- 
tion—that the national debt, in dollar terms, 
has been falling in relation to the gross na- 
tional product in dollar terms, is simply the 
outcome of the steady depreciation of the 
dollar. The more inflation we have, and the 
more the purchasing. power of the dollar is 
depreciated, the more the national debt will 
“fall” in relation to the gross national prod- 
uct, because the gross national product, 
measured in rising prices, will rise in rela- 
tion to the debt, and so these writers will 
have increasing reasons for statistical satis- 
faction. 

Do we have any serious intention of ever 
paying off our national debt in dollars of at 
least present purchasing power? If so, isn't 
it about time we balanced the budget and 
made an honest start? 


1964 
Report from Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the news that the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. have entered into a consular 
agreement which will come before the 
Senate for ratification, I believe the re- 
cent report from Spain by Walter Tro- 
han, chief of the Chicago Tribune's 


Washington bureau, is timely and sig- - 


nificant I submit it for inclusion in the 
RECORD? 

Report From SPAIN 

(By Walter Trohan) 

Mann, May 26—More in sorrow than in 
anger, the Spanish press this week gave 
Prominence to the American State Depart- 
ment's disclosure that a network of more 
than 40 microphones was found in the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Moscow in 1952 and 1953. It 
also was reported that missions of other 
nations were studded with spying mikes. 

Spain, which does not recognize Russia, 


wonders why its great and good friend does. 


especially since it has been demonstrated 
from time to time that Russia has used its 
Embassy, its United Nations representatives, 
and its press as avenues for spying on the 
United States. Spain learned its lesson the 
hard way when it recognized Russia 30 years 
ago only to find that the Red Embassy in 
Madrid was staffed with scores of Spanish- 
speaking subversive agents, who helped pro- 
yoke the Spanish Civil War. 

Spain has been suspicious of Red peace 
overtures against a of denuncia- 
tions of the Spanish regime that has given 
this country 25 years of peace. Its people 
find it hard to understand why the United 
States continues to meet the Reds more than 
halfway after continuous Kremlin denuncia- 
tion of the American way of private enter- 
Prise. 

NOBLE GESTURE IS WAY OF LIFE 


It isn't that the Spaniards don't under- 
stand a gesture. No people on earth are more 
given to the grand gesture. A noble gesture 
and a dedication to honor are a way of life 
here, as real as it is earnest, but the gesture 
is never suicidal, and the cheek is never 
turned more than once if ever. 

In Spain, for example, there is an annual 


g rose. 
great people can be capable of such 
gesture, and only men dedicated to the muse 
of song can work so hard for the 
bloom rather than of silver or gold. 

The Spaniards are not a simple people. 
Therefore they are convinced that if the 
Russians had more than 40 microphones in 
the American Embassy in Moscow, the Amer- 
icans must have had a few in the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington. Still, they are not 
certain of this, because they know well that 
if the Reds would have, the openhearted 
and generous United States which has been 
and is so trusting, might not. 

REDS SEEK TO MOVE EMBASSY 


Yet Spaniards wonder how a State Depart- 
ment, which knows the Reds had a network 
of more than 40 microphones in its Embassy 
in Moscow 10 years ago, and can be expected 
to do better today with modern techniques, 
can support Kremlin plans to move the Rus- 
tian Embassy in Washington from a central 
area, where comings and goings at least can 
be watched, to a more distant and secluded 
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area, where Embassy staffers might pursue 
espionage and subversion with less chance of 
detection. 

The Spaniards can understand American 
Yailure to match the Russians microphone 
for microphone, but they don't understand 
why the United States continues to grant 
most favored nation treatment to a power 
that is dedicated to dominating the world 
thru the frequently expressed means of de- 
stroying individual freedom and liberty. 

Nor can they understand sending wheat to 
feed the Communist enemy, even if it means 
dollars for the economy, the Spanish econ- 
omy needs fiscal help more than most. They 
do not trade with Russia, nor do they accept 
intent where deeds would seem most to be 
demanded. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is becoming increasingly more 
apprehensive about the Vietnam situa- 
tion—about the type of equipment fur- 
nished for our men there, and basic poli- 
cies, and about the shortcomings of the 
basic policies relating to our involyement 
in that struggle. 

An example of the concern is an edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 24, 
1964, issue of the San Gabriel Valley 
(Calif.) Tribune: 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: - 

Ler’s GO To WIN orn GET OUT 


It is beginning to dawn on the American 
people that they haye once again been suck- 
ed into a Korean-type war that we are not 
supposed to win. This time, of course, it is 
in South Vietnam, and there are other differ- 
ences. U.S. military men are supposed to be 
advising and training South Vietnam forces 
in their struggle against the Communist 
Vietcong guerrillas, not fighting. They are 
not, as yet at least, under U.N. direction as in 


South Vietnam into the Red sanctuaries of 
Cambodia or Laos or North Vietnam. 

Most shocking of all the reports coming 
out of this heartbreaking struggle tell of 
the obsolete planes and helicopters our pi- 
lots have had to fly, presumably because of 
the terms of a Geneva treaty of 1954 requir- 
ing that wornout equipment in South Viet- 
nam could only be replaced (piece by piece) 
And the 


two US. airmen who died in 
trainers when the wings came off in bomb- 
ing runs—and of the other pilots who could 
expect the same fate any day. For good 
measure, it is now revealed that the United 
States was not a signatory to that 1954 
treaty. 

As a result of the growing uproar, better 
planes, more ammunition and more troops 
are to be sent to South Vietnam. President 
Johnson has asked $125 million more in 
military and economic aid. But, at this 
writing, there has been no word of a change 


` în policy that would permit US. forces to 


carry the war to the enemy and into his sup- 
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ply bases and staging areas, that would indi- 
cate our determination to win or assure 
those who are facing death in the faraway 
jungles that such a sacrifice will not be in 


“It will be a long war," Secretary Mc- 
Namara reported on his latest return from 
Saigon. If it is not a war to be won, it 
should not last a minute longer than it will 
take to get our fightingmen out. 


SBA Administrator Foley Sees Bright 
Future for Small Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a very ex- 
cellent article entitled “SBA Head Sees 
Bright Future for Small Firms,” by Eu- 
gene P. Foley, the able Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, ap- 
peared in the Sunday, May 24, issue of 
the Washington Post. The article coin- 
cidéd with the beginning of National 
Small Business Week, as proclaimed by 
President Johnson. 

Administrator Foley points out a bright 
picture for small firms and describes the 
tremendous role that they play in our na- 
tional economy. He also discusses the 
manner in which the SBA loan programs 
can be of assistance in the war against 
poverty. 

This excellent article by Administra- 
tor Foley should be of interest to all of 
those interested in small business. As 
chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, I desire to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, 

Mr. Speaker, the article entitled “SBA 
Head Sees Bright Future for Small 
Firms,” follows: 

FoLey Carts Tarm Am tm Poverrr Wa 
SBA Heap Sees BRIGHT FUTURE ror SMALL 
Feus 

(By Eugene P. Foley, Small Business 
Administrator) 

Small business in America is in relatively 
good health today and can look forward to 
an even brighter future. 

More than 9 out of every 10 businesses in 
this country are small enterprises. More- 
over, the Nation's small firms are increasing 
at about 60,000 a year and account for vir- 
bree y all the net gain in our business popu- 

on. 

This no doubt will surprise those who fear 
small business is on the way out in this 
country, that it is being swallowed up by 
the giants. Actually, at the current pace of 
the economy, the small business. population 
of 4.6 million will go over 5 million by 1970. 

In recognition of the tremendous role 
small firms play in our national economy, 
President Johnson has claimed the week 
starting today as National Small Business 
Week. The President pointed out that small 
businesses provide: 

About one-third of the Nation's goods and 
services; 

A broad source of diversified employment 
opportunities; 

An opportunity for expression and growth 
of personal initiative and judgment; 

New ideas, new methods, and new products 
which stimulate our economy. 
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It is in the area of service industries that 
the small businessman is dominant and 
where he will have his best future. The serv- 
ice field promises to continue to be an area 
of exceptional dynamic growth. : 

SERVICES ON RISE 

During the period 1946 through 1963, em- 
ployment in businesses providing services 
increased from 4.7 million to 8.3 million 
rise of 76 perecnt. For the rest of the econ- 
omy, the growth in employment was 18 
percent. 

Americans with more money to spend are 
demanding more services. The man or wom- 
an wha has an idea, some capital and a will- 
ingness to take risks has an excellent chance 
to establish a successful small business to- 
day. 
In rapidly growing suburbia, the small 
businessman can find many opportunities to 
establish a successful business, particularly 
in the service field but also in retall trade. 

I do not mean to suggest that small busi- 
ness is without problems, The number of 
small manufacturers has been declining in 
recent years—frmo 332,000 in 1947 to 313,000 
on January 1, 1963. This important sector of 
the small business world must not be weak- 
ened. 

Of concern, too, is the matter of increas- 
ing the amount of Government work done by 
small firms. Federal Government purchases 
in fiscal 1963 added up to 833.8 billion—but 
only 16.8 percent or $5.7 billion went to small 
business, 

f R. & D. POTENTIAL 

In research and development, small busi- 
ness handled a mere 3.5 percent of the 65.7 
billion the Federal Government spent In fis- 
cal 1963. We believe smaller firms are quali- 
fied to do a greater part of this and other 
Government work. 

Time and again small firms have produced 
a higher quality product at a lower price 
and at an earlier delivery date than the 
Government could have obtained from their 
giant competitors. ; 

The line between small and big business 
often is difficult to draw. Many think of 
small business as only the mom-and-pop 
type of operation, such as the corner grocery. 
But a factory could have 250 employees and 
still be considered small. The yardsticks for 
measuring the size of a business vary by 
industry. Basically, a small business must 
be independently owned and operated and 
not dominant in Its feld. 

In the President's war against poverty, the 
small business community can perform com- 
bat duty. The SBA will supply ammunition. 

By assisting and encouraging small busi- 
nesses to expand, the SBA can help open up 
a major source of jobs for the unemployed. 
As an indication of what can be achieved, 
nearly 23,000 new jobs have been created by 
one of our programs alone. This is the one 
under which $53.3 million have been loaned 
to local development companies since 1958 
for use in constructing plants or otherwise 
aiding expansion. 

ALLY AGAINST POVERTY 


In another attack on poverty, the SBA 
has launched pilot projects in Philadelphia 
and New York with a liberalized small loan 
program that gives more attention to the 
human qualities of the applicants and less 
to their collateral, though it, too, is consid- 
ered. The projects are aimed at opening the 
doors of the business world to the man or 
woman who has a good idea but Is prevented 
from putting it into effect merely because of 
lack of capital. We believe that If the po- 
tential is there, we should be willing to take 
a calculated risk. 

The pilot projects also cover very small 
businessmen who, while established, need 
help to expand. 

In this era of rapid change the small busi- 
nessman, far from being at a disadvantage, 
often has the edge over the industrial greats, 
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This is because it is usually the small busi- 
nessman who is the innovator, who takes a 
chance on developing new products and new 
techniques, Many significant inventions are 
the work of individuals who have 
tion and are willing to gamble by founding a 
small firm to market their inventions, 

Big companies have heavy investments that 
tend to make them conservative, that make 
them resist radical change. It is the small 
businessman we must look to for new prod- 
ucts, new services, new ideals in retailing. 


Promotions for Sale? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, from 
all reports the recent fund raising affair 
staged by the Democratic Party was quite 
a wing-ding. The high-pressure ticket 
sales campaign among Government 
workers before the event was even more 
of a wing-ding with credit card trim- 
mings. At least, according to columnist 
Arthur Hoppe, it left one Government 
employee wondering whether, in the 
presence of the Democratic high com- 
mand, he should put his hand over his 
heart or put his hand on his pocketbook. 

Mr. Hoppe's article entitled “Loyalty 
on the Installment Plan,” appeared in 
the Washington Star, May 30, and 
follows: 

LOYALTY ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN: JOHN- 
SON FOLLOWER Dumps BLOND To ATTEND 
GALA ARMORY SHOW 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I think it's heart stirring the way 7,000 
Government workers turned out for a gala 
the other night to pay tribute to President 
Johnson. Considering they had to pay $100 
in tribute apiece. 

As you know, these tribute-paying galas are 
very traditional in Washington. The incum- 
bent President, whoever he is, has gone way 
in the hole getting elected. Or he plans to 
toss away money hand over fist to get re- 
elected. So the party chairman says grimly 
to the National Committee: “Gentlemen, due 
to the prolifigacy of our wastrel President, 
we are in dire financial straits. There is 
only one thing to do. We must throw a 
great big party in his honor.” 

The call goes out to the party’s members 
in all the Government agencies to buy $100 
tickets and demonstrate their unity. Which 
they do by groaning equally loudly. 

In the event you might like to know how 
these happy party-goers feel, I attended Mr. 
Johnson's gala with a young gentleman whose 
name and agency I won't reveal. Because 
he likes his work. And I can't tell you how 
happy he was to be going toa party. That I 
can’t. a 

“Boy, they really ħad it organized this 
year,” he said, as we were driving over to 
the National Armory for the fun-filled festivi- 
ties. “I'm pretty low echelon and they never 
hit me up before, But this time, the guy 
who is the bagman for our building eomes 
in with a list and says, ‘How'd you like to 
pay tribute to our beloved President? In one 
lump? Or $25 down and the rest in easy 
payments?“ 

“So I said I had an engagement with a 
gorgeous blond but I would much prefer to 
go sit on a hard chair in the armory for 3 
hours. If I knew what was good for me. 
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Actually, what I should've done was call Eliot 
Ness. I understand that tickets to this thing 
have fallen into the hands of unscrupulous 
scalpers. They're getting 50 cents each.” 

We joined the gay, mad throng, all wear- 
ing their best clothes and rather pained ex- 
pressions, and filed into the armory, which 
looks like an armory. Inside, the place was 
all gussied up with red, white and blue bunt- 
ing, balloons, banners and a huge heart say- 
ing: “U.S.A. loves L.B.J.” 

You would have loved the entertainment, 
if you would like watching the Ed Sullivan 
show for 3 hours. The high point came when 
everybody—well, some people—joined in 
singing, “Once in love with Lyndon, always 
in love with Lyndon * *-*.” And ending: 
Cause Lyndon's always been in love with 
us.” But my friend said he couldn't sing 
because he was too choked up. 

The party ended with a speech by the 
Democratic National Chairman, John Bailey, 
who sald, “Thanks a million.” Which I cal- 
culated was a $300,000 exaggeration. And a 
speech by Mr, Johnson himself, who said it 
sure had been “a wonderful party.” Every- 
body then demonstrated their love for the 
leader by applauding. Very. politely. 

Well, it certainly isn't Mr. Johnson's fault. 
Every President, I suppose, has to be the 
leader of his Nation and also of his party. 
But these two incompatible roles do tend to 
make people a little schizophrenic. Or, as 
my friend put it on the way out: “Whenever 
our beloved President passes by, I never 
know whether to put my hand over my heart 
or over my wallet.” 


ARA’s Political Funnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
May 18, 1964: 

ARA’s POLITICAL FUNNEL 


Though not yet 4 years old, the Area Re- 
development Administration has committed 
so many offenses against public sensibility 
and the public purse that the country's pa- 
tlence with it should have long since been 
exhausted. 

There is a modified Senate bill now pending 
in House Rules which would almost double 
the present $375 million spending authoriza~- 
tion of ARA. This new boodle could be en- 
tirely dispensed under law by June of 1965. 
The past record of ARA indicates the new 
power must be denied the administration 
in an election year especially. 

In ARA, Congress was supposed to have 
designed a poverty war weapon to eliminate 
pockets of penury by the concentrated and 
timely deployment of Federal funds. Today, 
in a documented article in the May issue of 
Reader's Digest, ARA stands charged with a 
multitude of bureaucratic sins. 

First, it has been lending money to com- 
petitors of existing firms and driven some 
Out of business, Thus it has destroyed jobs 
a8 well as created them. 

In Sandpoint, Idaho, ARA funds bullt a 
ski resort which bankrupted another ski run 
built with private capital. 

In Detroit, where two hotels went bankrupt 
using private moneys, ARA came in with 
Federal funds to finance three more. The 
result: The existing hotels, already suffering 
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from lack of clients, have taken a beating 
from the federally-sponsored competition. 

Originally, ARA was designed to assist some 
100 depressed areas. Well today, one-third 
of the United States, some 1,000 odd counties, 
and their 42 million mhabitants qualify 
under aid for the “depressed.” 

Included have been such as prosperous Rice 
County, Kans., and oil-rich Gregg County, 
Tex., which leads the Lone Star State in 
Petroleum production. 

The author also charges, on the basis of 
his investigation, that ARA is releasing sta- 
tistics on its job-creating, which bear only 
the most casual relation to fact. 

The ARA has also taken lightly the law 
under which it was created and which speci- 
fied that it grant only loans that cannot be 
Teasonably obtained elsewhere. 

Yet, the chain of Howard Johnson and the 
firm of A. G. Spalding & Bros. (hardly 
paupers) have been on the receiving end of 
loans, the former for §2,275,000 of our tax 
Collars. 

But the greatest danger of ARA is in the 
Political realm in an election year. With such 
a wide area of jurisdiction, ARA is the ideal 
funnel through which to pour dollars into 
sectors where not only the people, but the 
Democratic politicians, are hard-pressed. 
This is not merely a vague possibility. 

Just last year, for similar activities, the 
ARA was dubbed by some sarcastic Congress- 
men, the Administration Reelection Agency. 

In addition, the Reader's Digest article 
points out that Democratic politicians, 
strangely enough, are the ones who normally 
announce the coming of ARA and that, after 
the Federal agency departs, there is often a 
reminder left in the form of a giant billboard 
naming the President of the United States 
and the local Congressman (Democrat) as 
benefactors. 

It is time Congress sharply pulled in the 
reins on this high-handed agency, which puts 
only $2 of every $5 it spends into areas of 
high unemployment. 

As for those Republicans who wish to re- 
turn to Washington this year, we urge they 
call an investigation of this powerful Federal 
wheelhorse of the Democratic Party. 


Red Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recoxp an editorial 
comment from the May 18, 1964, issue 
of Los Angeles Commerical News. 

In the editorial, Commercial News pre- 
sents perceptive reasoning for its posi- 
tion against recognition of or trade with 
Red China which I believe will be of in- 
terest to Congress and the public. 

The editorial follows: 

REFLECTIONS: ON RED TRADE 

Voices continue to be heard urging a policy 
of open, or limited trade with Red China, 
despite many sound warnings against such 
a policy. 

Now, as World Trade Week again is ob- 
served, Commercial News finds it incumbent 
to stress its position as unequivocally op- 
posed to any form of recognition, particularly 
Somes the gangster regime that sits in 
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For many reasons, but two in particular, 
this opposition remains steadfast. First, 
and most strongly, such trade is immoral; 
and, second, it is an invitation to economic 
suicide. i 

Free and legitimate trade practiced as free 
enterprise among honorable nations is one 
thing. Traffic with murderers and criminals 
of the worst description is something else. 
Commercial News supports and fosters the 
one; deplores and detests the other. 

It cannot really be necessary to defend the 
first argument, for to do so would at best 
be a sad commentary on our times; for is it 
really so difficult to understand that to pro- 
mote or to sustain or to help evil is to do 
evil—that to willfully aid a criminal in the 
pursuit of his crime is to become a partner 
in that crime? 

To sustain the second reason, history and 
commonsense tell us that the honest man 
who trades with a thief will be robbed; who 
bargains with a cheat will be cheated; who 
listens to a liar will be lied to. And who alds 
his own enemy will be vanquished. 

Trade to a Communist is not an exchange 
of goods, on a mutually beneficial basis; it 
is by their own definition “a weapon to 
achieve the long-range strategic aims of the 
Communist Party.” 

Is it possible there in any knowledgeable 
person in America today who doubts what 
those long-range aims are? To abet them, 
surely, is nothing less than suicide—L.H.C. 


Cold War Comes Into Wyoming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under, 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the Record another in the series 
of articles by Holmes Alexander on the 
Council for a Liveable World. — 

Mr. Alexander's article is as follows: 

From the Boston Herald, Mar. 9, 1964] 
Corn War Comes INTO WYOMING 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasurmotron, D.C—Wyoming is only one 
of 35 States to elect a Senator in 1964, but 
a case can be made to call it a microcosm, 
an America-in-miniature. 

This is true because the incumbent, Sen- 
ator Gare Mexx. Democrat, has run up dis- 
tress signals, claiming himself under attack 
by the John Birch Society. He has gotten 
some mileage out of this claim—it has at- 
tracted the sympathetic attention of liberal 
columnists and of the antiextremists. 

‘That in itself could not make the Wyoming 
election a national incident, but McGerr’s 
candidacy is now being backed with his 
ayowed approval by an extremist outfit on 
the opposite end of the ideological spectrum, 
the Council for a Liveable World. 

For perfect laboratory conditions of the 
test case, it would help if McGee, who's a 
professional rather than political type, were 
further identified. For example, at Presi- 
dent Johnson's first live“ television press 
conference, the question arose as to whether 
reporters should give their names before ask- 
ing questions. 

GOOD GUY OR BAD GUY 

It was jocularly proposed among us that 
the questioner, instead of bothering with 
his name, should merely say whether he was 
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a good guy ora bad guy. So, as a true word, 
though spoken In Jest, let us say at the out- 
set that McGre la a good guy, whose worthi- 
ness is strictly a local Issue, But the head- 
on clash in Wyoming between the Birch So- 
ciety and the Liveable World Council should 
bear some wider examination. 

The society is headed by Robert Welch, 
whose ideas are too Well known to need 
expatiation here. The council is headed by 
Dr. Leo Szilard, actually its cochairman, who 
is not less outspoken than Welch, but who 
has yet to become a household word for 
polemic politics. Yet a candidate who ac- 
cepts Welch's backing should not, I think, 
be held more responsible for the company 
he keeps than one who accepts Szilard's 
backing. 

Leo Szilard, Hungarian born, is one of 
many intellectuals who were refugees from 
Hitler. Like others of his bent, Szilard par- 
ticipated in making the A-bomb to inciner- 
ate Fascists, but he doesn’t feel the same 
Way about incinerating Communists. While 
the Axis was intolerable to Dr. Szilard and to 
others holding his views they are willing to 
tolerate a worse evil in communism. They 
aim to make the world not free, but “‘liv- 
able.” They are among the first to condemn 
anti-Communists for asserting that any 
“means” are justified if they achieve the 
“end” of exposing and defeating the Red 
menace, But some of the “means” by which 
Dr. Szilard would make the world “livable” 
with communism will leave Americans 
aghast. N 

Specifically, there is the disarmament plan 
that Dr. Szilard put before the so-called 
“Pugwash Conference of Free World and 
Communist Scientists,” which met in Sep- 
tember 1961 at Stowe, Vt. Among his ideas 
for policing a nuclear peace are these: 

1. An informer system among Americans: 
The President would post a $1 million tax- 
free award to any American who reported 
nuclear treaty violations to a U.N. Control 
Commission. To enable the squealer to be- 
come happily adjusted, Szilard adds that 
“the recipient of such an award who wishes 
to enjoy * * * a life of leisure and luxury 
abroad * would not be hampered by 

restrictions.” 

2. A head-hunt system: A U.N. Peace 
Court, following a barbaric precedent of the 
Middle Ages, would pass the death sentence 
upon any American citizen or Government 
Official deemed guilty of violating peace“ 
In almost Incredible savagery Szilard told 
this international group, which included 
some vicious enemies of America, that: 

“The court could deputize any and all 
Americans to try and execute the sentence. 
An American citizen killing an ‘outlaw’ could 
not be legally tried for murder in an Ameri- 
can court, inasmuch as the treaty * * * 
would be law of the land.” 


a 
tist talking of matters out of 
from a genuine “hater of the 
Constitution and people, or from a gargan- 
tuan hoaxster, it is about to be Injected in 
the Wyoming campaign. 

The situation could be remedied if McGee 
would repudiate the support of Dr. Szilard 
and the Council, just as many candidates 
have repudiated the support of the Society 
and Robert Welch. This McGee has declined 
to do in an interview with me. 


themselves from Dr. Szilard, just as many 
Birch members have done in regard to Mr. 
Welch. 

But in the absence ot such repudiation and 
dissociation, Wyoming will show what could 
happen (and, under the surface, may be 
happening) in many States where the des- 
perate conflict of the cold war has come 
home to America, 
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My Role in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the fact so 
many, so often, turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is evidence that many of the 
issués basic to the greatness of this coun- 
try are gradually being shrouded by mis- 
understanding and irresponsibility. 
Many efforts have been made to remind 
us of this Nation’s true meaning and 
national purpose, but I doubt many have 
equaled Miss Tima Sue FHeusner's 
award-winning essay “My Role in 
America.” 

As the winner in a contest sponsored 
by the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
Miss Heusner, 11th grade, Liberal High 
School, Liberal, Kans., portrays citizen- 
ship at its best, and reminds all of us that 
if this Nation is to endure strong and free 
ultimate confidence must be placed in 
the people themselves. Miss Heusner’s 
grasp of America expressed in this re- 
freshing essay is not only a tribute to her, 
but to her family, school, community, 
and the State of Kansas. It is moreover 
a special tribute to the cherished ideals 
of this free Republic whose meaning she 
has imparted with simplicity and more 
than ordinary understanding. To those 
who become discouraged with the ap- 
parent dissipation of responsibility in our 
individual citizens, I call her fine essay 
to your attention: 

My ROLE In AMERICA 

This is my America to mold, to shape, to 
destroy, to let decay, or to give to the oppos- 
ing powers. How can the man in the street, 
the woman in the kitchen, or a high school 
student help prevent the blunders by which 
we are aiding our enemies all over the world? 
What can I do to help? 

In my opinion, the strongest thread in the 
fabric of a free and united country is edu- 
cation. Education in my home, on my street, 
in my school, in my community, and in my 
Nation. Education is wealth for the poor, 
honor to the rich, and support and comfort 
for the aged. Education is for everyone. 
Education is almost, if not quite, the most 
important of all human activities; con- 
sequently, it is very important for one to 
have a good education to succeed. Many peo- 
ple seem to think that education ends with 
graduation, but in actuality education only 
begins with graduation, Buddha once said, 
“A single day among the learned is longer 
than the longest life among the ignorant, 
The ink of a scholar is more sacred than the 
blood of a martyr.” 

I have heard it said that American society 
has grown sluggish. My world is fuller of 
opportunity today than it has ever been be- 
fore. Everything is in need of being made 
over. Intellectually, the “Age of Doubt” asks 
for a new “Age of Faith.” Politically, a new 
situation (possible mutual destruction), 
threat to the human race, calls for new in- 
stitutions and bold imaginative measures 
far exceeding what people have been able 
to accomplish in bygone days. We must edu- 
cate the political leaders to the wants and 
needs of the common people. The arts must 
rise from technical experiments to general 
communication. The common people are 
ready to once again make art more meaning- 
ful to society as a whole. Socially, the main 
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task would seem to be the transformation of 
a mass humanity into a free society of moral- 
ly responsible persons, where each person 
as an individual can think for himself. Then 
good leaders would be no problem. My coun- 
try ts only as strong as its weakest citizen. 

A general breakdown in moral stamina is 
doubly serious when it is observed in youth, 
for they are the leaders of tomorrow's world. 
It is not enough to know what is right and 
wrong; I must care. I must feel that it 
matters whether or not I do right always. 
I was not bron with the courage always to 
do right. I am learning from experience, 
right from wrong. 

America has more assets than any other 
nation on the globe. Sociologists have said 
that we can succeed only if we have a strong 
leader. I do not believe this to be so. The 
state of the Nation depends upon individual 
citizens. It is we who in our democracy 
must set an example for the officials and 
leaders, This is the law of functioning de- 
mocracy. A nation operates honestly and 
well as long as citizens show interest; but 
when citizens become apathetic, then dicta- 
torship, ignorance, and national decline take 
over. A successful nation is not a nation 
without problems; it is simply a nation that 
has learned to solve the problems that it 
encounters. 

The average man or woman can have a 
powerful effect on the success of our Nation 
once the realization strikes home that no 
voice should go unheard. Leadership re- 
mains with the individual as long as he 
makes it his major responsibility. 

In spite of the billions of dollars that 
have been spent for foreign aid in Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America, the 
United States has largely failed in its efforts 
to help the world’s poor, to create a world 
climate favorable to democratic ideas. 

It was my pleasure as an individual to 
entertain an International Farm Youth Ex- 
change student in my home last summer. 
When I first met him, he was odd and dif- 
ferent. But when I educated myself to his 
country, his beliefs, and his ways, my opin- 
lon changed considerably. I learned to en- 
joy and appreciate his peculiarities. 

Upon his arrival in our home, I realized 
the plans I had made for showing him 
around would have left him with a false 
impression of our way of life. I had to show 
him that we had different economic classes 
in the United States also. My responsibility 
as a citizen of this country was to sell my 
country and its ideals to any and all peo- 
ple and to make its ideals fine enough to 
make people want to live under a democracy 
as mine. 


I also attempted to show him the ships 
that could be built under a strong democ- 
. Workmanship through better methods 


through developing common interests and 
objectives of boys and girls throughout the 
United States and foreign countries alike, 
Acquaintanceship through work in group ac- 
tivities and projects. Friendship through 
intimate association with others in work and 
in play. Leadership by knowing about my 
Government and what it stands for. To me, 
citizenship is the most important ship built 
under a strong democracy. What greater 
things does America need today or will it 
need in the future than development of 
youth, its greatest resource, into citizens 
and leaders who will insure democracy to 
the world. Democracy is very important in 
developing citizenship as a person grows 
from childhood to maturity. 

No, I probably never will be known as 
President Tima Sue Heusner, but if I have 
helped to build the Individuals around me 
in my society into deepthinking, morally 
responsible people, I have partially fulfilled 
my obligation and shown some appreciation 
for the privilege of being born in my United 
States. But merely to preserve my inherit- 
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ance is not enough. I, as a future citizen 
must make my country strong by stressing 
my beliefs in God and my country because 
the communistic world is challenging every- 
thing in our system from our belief in God 
to our rights in the Constitution. I must 
make my democratic ideas strong enough 
that people throughout the world will want 
to live under a democracy. 


Address by Hon. F. Bradford Morse at 
Dedication of New Suburban Campus 
at Northeastern University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, on May 23, 
Northeastern University dedicated a new 
suburban campus in Burlington, Mass. 
The speaker at the dedication exercises 
was my colleague from the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts District, F. BRADFORD- MORSE. 
Congressman Morse outlined the need 
for increased efforts by government, pri- 
vate industry, and the academic world to 
prepare for the economic transitions oc- 
casioned by current and projected de- 
creases in Federal defense spending. 

I would like to make Congressman 
Morse’s address available to all Mem- 
bers of the House. Under unanimous 
consent I am inserting his text in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following my 
remarks: : 

The years since World War II have wit- 
nessed a tremendous development of our 
scientific and technological capacity. Con- 
stant world tension and persistent threats to 
freedom all over the globe have required the 
United States to devote a significant propor- 
tion of our national resources to the produc- 
tion of arms and supporting equipment. 

An increasingly large part of our national 
economy has become involved in the defense 
effort. Ten percent of our gross national 
product is attributable to defense and 
defense-related spending; 9 percent of our 
labor force works, directly or indirectly, for 
the Defense Establishment; 3 of every 5 
scientists and engineers currently work on a 
defense-related project. Although 47 per- 
cent of our total research and development 
effort was carried out with private funds in 
1954, that pereentage had fallen to 35 per- 
cent by 1962. 

This economic concentration has brought 
about important gains for scientists and en- 
gineers. It has raised the status of the pro- 
fession and provided tremendous new oppor- 
tunities for personal advancement. To some 
extent, however, the have produced 
some unfortunate trends which signal trou- 
ble in the years to come. 

For example, the typical defense industry 
has been hiring four or five times the number 
of scientists and engineers employed by 
civilian industry to support the same level 
of production and sales. 

Without wishing to sound a note of gloom 
on this happy occasion, I would like to dis- 
cuss with you briefly some of the implica- 
tions of the facts I have outlined in light of 
predictable changes in our military posture. 

All the signs point to a leveling off—in- 
deed to a reduction in the level of our mili- 
tary spending. Secretary of Defense Mo- 
Namara outlined a 5-year cost reduction 
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Program to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee in January. Committee Chairman 
Cant Vinson has stated that we are reaching 
the level of saturation in our stockpile of 
Certain forms of armament. In the April 
issue of Foreign Affairs, former Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric predicted 
that our military spending, currently In ex- 
dens of $50 billion annually, might be as low 
as $38.5 billion by 1970. 

In the judgment of our top defense ofi- 
cials, these reductions will be achieved with- 
out impairing our national security or our 
ability to defend freedom and liberty by 
Whatever means prove necessary. 

We can measure the dimensions of these 
cuts by the number of military installations 
Which are scheduled to be closed or cur- 
tailed, by the size af Government contracts, 
and by the multiplier effect contract reduc- 
tions will have on our ecnoomy as a whole. 

How many communities have blossomed 
forth with new schools, recreation centers, 
hospitals, and homes because defense dollars 
brought lots of Jobs and good salaries to the 
area? What will happen to the investment 
in these facilities should the contracts be 
terminated, cut back, or cancelled? 

So far, we have tended to ignore the 
Problem. Certainly it is far easier not to 
Worry about it. But we cannot continue to 
take this attitude. The facts are clear and 
we must face them realistically and intelli- 
gently. The problem won't go away while 
we hide our heads in the sand. I am con- 
vinced that we have got to begin to prepare 
for the inevitable consequences of reduced 
Government spending in this area. It is a 
factor which poses real problems for our 
economy: by the same token it provides us 
with the opportunity to make technological 
gains we could not have dreamed of even 
10 or 15 years ago. 

Conversion from military to civilian or 
commercial production is far different from 
What it was after World War II. General 
Motors went back to building cars; General 
Electric to b refrigerators. Shortages 
during the war coupled with relatively high 
defense ‘salaries had created a tremendous 
demand for consumer goods. What many 
economists had menacingly described as a 
severe depression turned out to be a tre- 
mendous boom. 

At the present time, we have no such back- 
log of consumer wants—the demand for ap- 
pliances and automobiles is relatively con- 
stant. In addition, the firms which have 
thrived om defense contracts often have 
never produced anything else. It is not a 
matter of reconversion to an earlier method 
of production, but of conversion to new lines 
of production, 

This process will involve coming to grips 
with problems of plants, products, promo- 
tion and people. 

Industry will have to shift from producing 
a few items with a high unit cost for the 
military to producing a larger number of 
items with a lower unit cost for commercial 
marketing. We will have to face the prob- 
lem of product differentiation. Whoever 
heard of color coordinated space capsules or 
& Hercules missile with tail fins? 

New products must be developed. Thus 
far, the efforts of a few defense contractors 
to develop commercial lines of production 
have not been dramatically successful, Mar- 
ginal profits forced many firms to abandon 
eyen these liimted efforts, In part this may 
be due to an absence of promotional and 
marketing skills, When your customer is 
assured in advance, there is no need to com- 
Pete for sales, Besides, there wouldn’t be 
Much advertising mileage in asserting that 
you produced the second best guided missile. 

I am hopeful that all of these problems 
can be faced by Government, industry, and 
university working together. I am hopeful 
because we have a vast reserve of imagination 
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and inventiveness among our skilled pro- 
fessional people. The same people who put 
John Glenn in orbit and built the Nike-Zeus 
missile can turn their innovative minds to- 
ward the solution of other pressing needs. 

The possibilities for civillan production are 
limitless; modernization of plant and equip- 
ment in a number of existing industries; ex- 
panded research efforts in health and medi- 
cal technology; improved transportation sys- 
tems and facilities; meaningful control of 
air and water pollution; the development of 
new sources of power; greater exploration of 
civilian applications of our space technology; 
to name just a few. 

We have only begun to realize the tre- 
mendous market potential of the emerging 
nations of the world. .Computer technology 
can be applied to the development of eco- 
nomie projects for developing nations, This 
approach is being used today to draw up a 
model for economic growth in Venezuela. 

These are exciting challenges which call 
for the most creative response which we, as 
a nation, can bring to them. 

This ceremony here today represents just 
such a creative response. Northeastern 
University’s suburban campus here in Burl- 
ington is one of the most exciting develop- 
ments we have seen in this whole field. It 
1s a perfect example of Government-indus- 
try-university cooperation to which I re- 
ferred earlier. Those who teach and study 
here will make tremendous contributions to 
our defense industries and will pave the way 
for the inevitable transitions to civilian 
production. 

It is my understanding that industrial 
firms in the area have made it possible for 
their personnel to attend courses—and that 
the university is working with local school 
systems to make it possible for’ teachers to 
keep their skills updated. From what I can 
tell, everything has been done to make this 
campus a vital center for the continued 
prosperity and dynamism of the area. 

Here is a laboratory where we can con- 
found the skeptics who question our ability 
to make the transition from a military to a 
civilian orientation. It is a privilege for me 
to be here today and I want to congratulate 
all those who have given their time and 
energy to the development of this exciting 
new facility. Iam happy to welcome North- 
eastern to the Fifth District and I feel sure 
that we will thrive and prosper together in 
the years ahead. 


The Future of Business Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Mrs. Olive Ann Beech, presi- 
dent of Beech Aircraft Corp., of Wichita, 
Kans., and published in the June issue of 
National Aeronautics magazine. Mrs. 
Beech has knowledgeably and effectively 
emphasized the contribution of aviation 
to the growth of business and industry 
in the United States. The article fol- 
lows: 

As I SEE THE FUTURE or BUSINESS AVIATION 

(By Olive Ann Beech) 

The growth of aviation is indicative of this 

Nation's leadership in the world of flight. 
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Today ths serospace industry is the largest 
single industry In the United States. The 
part that business aviation is contributing is 
very real and quite noteworthy. 

Today there are more than 40,000 company 
and privately cwned business airplanes flown 
within the continental United States alone. 
This business fleet is 20 times the number of 
domestic airliners, and more than double 
the US. military fleet. Additionally, there 
are about 40,000 utility-type civil aircraft 
operated for a wide variety of purposes 
agriculture, aircargo and taxi service, n- 
struction, charter, geophysical research, sur- 
vey and patrol, and nonbusiness personal 
use. i 
These 80,000 business and utility aircraft 
comprise what our industry calis general 
aviation. They operate to and from nearly 
8,000 airports in the United States. They 
fly a combined total of more than 13 million 
hours annually. They take their passengers 
where they want to go, when they want to go. 
This is the fastest growing segment of all 
aviation. The Federal Aviation Agency esti- 
mates that by 1968 there will be 99,000 active 
aircraft in general aviation fying more than 
17 million hours annually. Of this increase, 
business flying and personal flying are ex- 
pected to contribute most of the growth be- 
cause of the profitable contributions these 
aircraft make for thelr owners. 

The business airplane fleet m 1963 flew 
over 5,700,000 hours, It has doubled in size 
since 1950, and it is expected to double again 
by 1970. It flies over 3 million miles each 
day of the week, or more than a billion miles 
a year. 

Thus a new era in business history is being 
written and bettered every year because of 
the benefits and the advantages of a proven 
new system of faster transportation for 
business. 

New concepts of business geography have 
been established by company-owned air- 
planes. Modern business market opportu- 
nities stretch far beyond the limits of older 
travel and transport methods, Today there 
are some 8,000 airports throughout this Na- 
tion, but fewer than 600 of them are served 
by scheduled commercial airlines. Thus the 
fast, comfortable, economical practical mo- 
bility of the private plane permits busy peo- 
ple to go where they want to go, when they 
want to go, on schedules that fit their busi- 
ness and professional requirements, 

The fact that executive travel by air saves 
up to 75 percent travel time is by itself one 
prime factor for the continued growth of 
business aviation. Certainly the company- 
owned business plane represents one of the 
most efficient business machines ever made 
available to American industry. Throughout 
the entire free world business enterprises are 
profiting through a wide variety of uses of 
America’s fine fleet of business aircraft. 

Business aviation has enjoyed a tremen- 
dous growth in the past 15 years—we have 
sound reasons to be highly enthusiastic 
about the growth years that lle ahead. De- 
spite the present widespread use of personal 
planes for business, we have barely scratched 
the surface. Industry surveys reveal that of 
the 3,000 leading industrial and commercial 
companies in the United States, less than 12 
percent have airplanes. This leaves market 
potentials of great magnitude for our in- 
dustry. Added to this, of course, are the 
tens of thousands of smaller companies, in- 
dependent businessmen and professional men 
who need and can afford the profitmaking, 
timesaving benefits of personal air trans- 
portation. 

We know that in the years ahead business 
airplanes will contribute more benefits to 
more individuals, businesses, and communi- 
ties. For our great industry the future def- 
initely holds bright and almost limitless 
horizons. 
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Self-Determination for Peoples of the 
European Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has failed to give its citi- 
zens or the peoples of the world an as- 
piration. No meaningful world move- 
ment can be launched without a cause, 
policies and an organization. 

The most valid cause to which the peo- 
ples of the world can aspire is that of 
spiritual, political and economic freedom. 
Freedom is the antithesis of the Soviet- 
Communist goals and actualities. 

Mr. Walter V. Chopyk, public relations 
director of the United Anti-Communist 
Action Committee of Western New York, 
has urged that the United States demand 
self-determination for the satellite and 

captive nations in the Soviet orbit. He 
' proposes that free elections be held under 
United Nations supervision. 

The United States ought to repeatedly 
demand the realization of the principle 
of self-determination by means of free 
elections. This principle and a program 
for its attainment must become a basic 
part of U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Chopyk recently addressed the 
Kenilworth volunteer fire company, of 
Tonawanda, N.Y., on this subject. 

His concise and excellent address fol- 
lows: 

PEACEFUL DISINTEGRATION OF THE RED RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, We 
have seen this morning the techniques of 
subversion applied by the Soviet Union used 
in capturing 25 once free and independent 
nations and placing them in its prison house 
of nations and bleeding their wealth for the 
Soviet master plan of world conquest. 
Through the use of diplomatic duplicity, the 
U.S.S.R. is also using the West to supply her 
the tools of conquest. 

Congressman GLENARD LIPSCOMB, of Cali- 
fornia, recently stated: “The Washington 
administration has a peculiar desire to both 
fight communism and to feed it at the same 
time.” So far, $700 billion has been spent 
over the 15 years to fight communism. We 
lost thousands of men in Korea. and Ameri- 
can servicemen are dying dally in Vietnam. 
Lest we forget, our Defense Department 
spends billions of dollars to maintain an ar- 
senal to answer the Communist threat to 
“bury us.” 

The recent decision of the U.S. Government 
to sell about 100 million bushels of American 
wheat to the Soviet Union plus the Canadian 
wheat sold (much of it will be turned into 
industrial alcohol) is certainly going to facil- 
itate the aggressive plans of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union could sustain Itself with 
food, providing that it were not the fact that 
all of its capital and energy is currently be- 
ing devoted to the manufacturing of war 
equipment and heavy machinery. Moscow 
is now supplying arms, planes, and techni- 
cal equipment to Indonesia for it to attack 
Malaysia: to Cuba in order to foster Com- 
munist upheavals; and revolts in Venezuela 
and elsewhere in Latin America; and to Com- 
munist guerrillas in Laos. 

While the West, in the meantime, is shor- 
ing up the Soviet Union, Khrushchev is con- 
tinually selling his coexistence policy to his 
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suppliers. So it goes, and his territorial ex- 
pansion plans continue on and on. 

Today, the average man feels that the only 
method that can be used in stopping this 
plodding Frankenstein, which the West has 
helped to build, is war. He fears it, doesn't 
want it. The average man knows that the 
Soviet Union has to be stopped before it en- 
gulfs him. The fear of a nuclear attack has 
also paralyzed him, a job of the Red parrots 
well done. 

However, today a solution to dismember- 
ing this Frankenstein and putting him down 
to his size can be accomplished without the 
use of nuclear weapons and without blood- 
shed. The secret weapon that the West has, 
exists In the U.N. Charter, which reads: 

The purposes of the United Nations are 
(art. 1, sec. 2): To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples.” 

Accordingly, all captive nations should be 
granted the right to hold elections under 
U.N. supervision, to determine whether they 
wish to be further enslaved by their ruthless, 
totalitarian, despotic dictator or again estab- 
lish thelr free independent nations, and 
finally breathe their long-awaited fresh air of 
freedom from the stench of captivity in a 
subjugated nation or a Siberian concentra- 
tion camp, Ninety-nine percent will choose 
freedom. 

Finally, fellow Americans, here we have a 
secret weapon on our doorstep, with which to 
peacefully disintegrate the Red Russian co- 
lonial empire, why don’t we use it now? 

Later could be too late. 


President Johnson Honors Small Business- 
man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
1964, I was privileged to attend a meet- 
ing at the White House, at which time 
President Johnson presented the award 
to the small businessman of the year, 
Mr. Berkley W. Bedell, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 

In making the presentation the Presi- 
dent paid tribute to all small business- 
men of the Nation and pointed out the 
strong role which they play in our na- 
tional economy. He also announced the 
beginning of a liberalized nationwide 
lending program by the Small Business 
Administration geared to the needs of 
very small businesses. 

It is felt that my colleagues will be 
interested in the President’s statement 
in this regard. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s remarks 
at the presentation of the award to the 
small businessman of the year, follow: 
THe WHITE HOUSE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 

ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION oF 

THE AWARD TO THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN OF 

THE Yeas, BERKLEY W. Brolin OF SPIRIT 

LAKE, IOWA, IN FLOWER GARDEN, THE WHITE 

HOUSE 

Mr. Foley, Miss McKee, and ladies and gen- 


tlemen, there is a proverb which says, “Seest 


thou a man diligent in his business; he shall 
stand before kings. He shall not stand be- 
fore mean men.” 

We don't have a king handy, but I hope 
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that you men who have been so diligent in 
your business will appreciate a president in- 
stead and allow that kind of a substitute. 

I appreciate your coming here to the White 
House this morning. I especially appreciate 
the service you render as members of the 
National Advisory Council for Small Busi- 
ness. The Greek philosopher who said that 
giving advice is the easiest thing in the world, 
lived a long time before businessmen had to 
fill out so many forms and reports. He might 
not say that if he were living today. 

We are trying to do something about all 
of these reports and all of these forms and 
also about the excessive publications and 
pamphlets that businessmen get in the mail. 
I became interested in this when a small 
business man told a member of my staff that 
he was being flooded by pamphlets advising 
him how to step up egg production in the Rio 
Grande Valley. He manufactures plumbing 
fixtures in the Midwest. 

My campaign is already paying off. We 
have eliminated 141 publications at savings 
in excess of $1 million a year. We have re- 
duced by 98 the number of questionnaires 
and other reports which private citizens had 
been expected to fill out and return to their 
Government. 

We may have come a long way since Samuel 
Adams said, “This is a nation of shop- 
keepers,” but small businesses still provide 
one-third of the Nation's goods and services. 
This administration has those small busi- 
nessmen very much in mind every day. Since 
1960, we have increased the number of in- 
dividual business loans by 4,000—from 13,000 
to 17,000. The dollar amount of those loans 
has increased from $636 to $942 million. 

Our efforts to insure that small firms re- 
ceive a fair share of the Government purchas- 
ing dollar have almost doubled the amount 
from $2.5 billion to more than $4.7 billion 
in 3 years. We have more than tripled loans 
to State and local development companies 
which are set up by public spirited citizens 
to bring new economic life to their com- 
munity. 

Today I am pleased to announce that we 
are beginning a liberalized nationwide lend- 
ing program geared to the needs of very 
small businesses. This will be 
known as SBA's- small loan program, and 
will make it easier for businessmen to obtain 
loans of up to $15,000 for a maximum of 6 
years. 

I am also extremely happy to welcome here 
this morning the winner of the First Small 
Businessman of the Year Award, Mr. Berkley 
W. Bedell—one of those rare men whose 
pleasure is their business, and whose business 
is their pleasure. 

Mr. Bedell represents millions of American 
businessmen who are in the words of the 
scripture, “not slothful in business but fer- 
vant in spirit.” Your imagination and your 
industry are typical of the qualities that 
built America, and will keep it growing 
stronger, 

I know the people back home in Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, and your Senators and your Con- 
gressmen, are proud of you, Mr. Bedell. I 
take a great deal of pleasure on behalf of 
the people of the Nation to present this 
award to you formally today. 


School Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. Speaker, as fur- 
ther evidence of the split in thinking 
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within and between religions over the 
necessity of amending the Bill of Rights 
to allegedly bring our prayers back to 
school, I would like to present to the 
House the testimony of Father William 
Kenealy, professor of law at Boston Col- 
lege Law School. 

With Catholics fighting Catholics and 
Methodists fighting Methodists, an ex- 
tremely poor. base is contemplated by 
the Becker amendment for the further 
Propagation of all faiths. 

The Lutherans correctly pointed up 
last year that what is this homage that 
we give to God on a nonsectarian, non- 
dominational, noncompulsory, inconse- 
quential and collateral basis in the pub- 
lic schools? 

Let us bring our prayers back to church 
where they belong and where they have 
been in my home State for over 62 years 
and before. 

The testimony of Father Kenealy fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT ny WILIA J. KENEALY, SJ. 

Gentlemen, previously testimony at this 
hearing, as reported in the press, prompts me 
to preface my remarks by stating that I am 
neither an atheist, nor an agnostic, nor a 
secularist, nor a Communist. I am a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a member of 
the Jesuit Order, a lawyer and professor in 
the Boston College Law School, However, I 
do not speak for the Catholic Church, or for 
the Society of Jesus, or for Boston College. 
I speak for myself alone. With the exception 
of 3 years in the U.S. Navy in World War II. 
I have been continually and closely involved 
in education, as a student or as a teacher, for 
54 years; and for the past 25 years I have 
taught various law courses, with a particular 
interest in constitutional law, especially in 
the feld of civil rights. : 


would be a grave mistake to change the Con- 
stitution by an amendment. authorizing, in 
the public schools of the country, those pray- 
ers or bible readings which were outlawed 
dy the Supreme Court in Engel v. Vitale and 
Abington School District v. Schempp. I do 
not subscribe, by any means, to all that was 
said in the opinions expressed in Engel and 
in Schempp, but I do agree with the results. 
I do not subscribe to what seems to me the 
Court's uncritical invocation of the wall of 
separation” metaphor, nor to its simplistic 
interpretation of the “establishment of re- 
ligion” clause of the Ist amendment, nor to 
its mechanistic incorporation of that clause 
into the “due process” clause of the 14th 
amendment. But I do believe that the pray- 
ers and bible readings condemned by Engel 
and Schempp were violative of the funda- 
mental constitutional and personal right of 
the “free exercise’ of religion, expressly pro- 
tected against Federal action by the Ist 
amendment, and properly protected against 
State action by the “due process” clause of 
the 14th amendment. 

Wherefore, prescinding from the disputes 
about the “establishment” clause which have 
divided constitutional scholars since 1947, I 
oppose any constitutional amendment which 
would nullify the results of Engel and 
Schempp precisely because any such amend- 
ment would seriously abridge the constitu- 
tional “free exercise" of religion, which is 
beyond all dispute a fundamental personal 
right implicit in the concept of ordered lib- 
erty and essential to our pluralistic and dem- 
ocratic society. 

For we are a pluralistic society whose mem- 
bers adhere to many religions and to none. 

Wo are a democratic society whose members, 
regardless of religious faith or lack thereof, 
Stand equal before the law. Therefore the 
constitutional free exercise of religion means, 
not merely freedom of religion, but also free- 
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dom from religion as far as State coercion or 
pressure is concerned. Suppose a State 
should enact a statute requiring all persons 
within its jurisdiction to join some church 
of the person’s choice—any church, Prot- 
estant, Jewish, Catholic, Buddhist, or any 
other—but some church. This would be 
freedom of religion in a restricted and Pick- 
wicklan sense, but it would obviously not be 
the constitutional free exercise of religion, 
precisely because it would not be freedom 
from religion as far as State coercion or pres- 
sure Is concerned. 

So too, and for exactly the same reason, a 
State enactment which would require the 
profession of any religious belief, the per- 
formance of any religious ritual, the recita- 
tion of any religious prayer, the devotional 
reading of (or listen to) any religious scrip- 
ture, would obviously violate the constitu- 
tional free exercise of religion. But the free 
exercise of religion is a fundamental per- 
sonal right of each and every individual, in- 
dependent of political controversies, subject 
to no primaries or elections, above popular 
passions and majority votes, beyond the 
power of State officials and local school 
boards, guaranteed by our Constitution and 
entrusted by it to the protection of our 
courts,- I would not abridge it. I would 
keep it intact, for the sake of ordered liberty, 
civic equality, and personal dignity, in our 
pluralistic and democratic society. 

The free exercise of religion is such a fun- 
damental personal right that, long before 
the Supreme Court of the United States had 
occasion in 1940 to hold it applicable to the 
States via the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment, the supreme courts of half a 
dozen States found compulsory religious ex- 
ercises in the public schools in violation of 
their respective State constitutions: Wiscon- 
sin in 1890, Ilinois in 1910, Louisiana in 
1916, Washington In 1918, South Dakota in 
1929, and Washington in 1930, Compulsion 
is incompatible with freedom, 

Tt has been argued, however, that the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments provide, 
not for compulsory, but for voluntary pray- 
ers and Bible readings; that dissenting pupils 
may be excused from such religious exer- 
cises; and therefore that religious freedom is 
neither denied nor abridged. But the free 
exercise of religion is not a sterile legal con- 
cept or an academic abstraction. It is a 
practical freedom in the real context of a 
child's life in the actual circumstances of 
the elementary and secondary school. The 
fact that some pupils, or theoretically all 
pupils, may be excused from the officially 
scheduled religious exercises does not obscure 
the obligatory nature of the ceremony, nor 
does it mitigate the serious practical pres- 
sure upon the dissenting child to conform 
to the official orthodoxy. 

Seventy-four years ago the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, in Weiss v. District Board, 76 
Wis. 177 (1890), put the practicalities of 
school life this way: 

“When * = * a small minority of the 
pupils in the public school is excluded for 
any cause from a stated school exercise, par- 
ticularly when such a cause is apparent hos- 
tility to the Bible which a majority of the 
other pupils have been taught to revere, from 
that moment the excluded pupil loses caste 
with his fellows, and is liable to be regarded 
with aversion and subjected to reproach and 
insult.” : 

Fifty-four years ago the Supreme Court 
of Iilinols, in Ring v. Board of Education, 245 
III. 334 (1910), explained the same realities 
as follows: 

“The exclusion of a pupil from this part of 
the school exercises in which the rest of the 
school joins, separates him from his fellows, 
puts him in a class by himself, deprives him 
of his equality with the other pupils, sub- 
jects him to a religious stigma, and places 
him at a disadvantage in the school, which 
the law never contemplated. All this be- 
cause of his religious belief.” 
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Forty-nine years ago the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, in Herold v. Board of School 
Directors, 136 La. 1044 (1915), described the 
facts in these words: 

“Excusing such children on religious 
grounds, although the number might be very 
small, would be a distinct preference in favor 
of the religious beliefs of the majority, and 
would work a discrimination against. those 
who were excused. The exclusion of a pupil 
under such circumstances puts him in a class 
by himself; it subjecta him to a religious 
stigma; and all because of his religious 
belief.” 

And 11 years ago the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, in Tudor v. Board of Education, 
14 NJ. 31 (1953), concluded that children 
of minority groups, who decline to join in 
the religious activities of the school, will be 
subjected to disadvantages and pressures to 
conform, and that a supposition to the con- 
trary “ignores the realities of life.” In the 
Tudor case the New Jersey court had the 
benefit of extensive testimony by behavioral 
scientists concerning the effect of such prac- 
tices upon the attitudes and behaviors of 
school children. It would seem that, as with 
the testimony of psychologists concerning 
the harmful effects of racial segregation in 
the school segregation cases of 1954, the for- 
malized data of the social scientists simply 
strengthened the findings of informal experi- 
ence. and corroborated the conclusions of 
common sense, 

Moreover, I think it important to note 
that the genuine religious freedom of both 
child and parent Is involved. The primary 
right of education is parental. The Supreme 


. Court of the United States in the Oregon 


school case of 1925 decided unanimously that 
“due process“ includes the fundamental con- 
stitutional right of parents, subject to rea- 
sonable State standards and regulations, to 
choose the education of their children, 
whether it shall be private or public, re- 
ligious or nonreligious, Freedom of educa- 
tional philosophy, freedom of religion, and 
freedom from religion as far as State co- 
ercion or pressure is concerned, are constitu- 
aot elements of this fundamental parental 
t. 

The State may compel a child to attend an 
accredited school of the parent's free choice; 
but the State may not deny or unreasonably 
restrict the freedom of that parental choice, 
Similarly, if the parent, for financial or other 
reasons, has no actual choice but to send 
his child to a public school, the State violates 
his primary parental right by coercing or 
pressuring his child into religious exercises 
against his parental will. It is wrong in 
principle, wrong against both parent and 
child, to force the child into the cruel dilem- 


fering the consequences at the hands of his 
unthinking classmates, I would and 
protect the religious freedom of both parent 
and child. 

But what of the spiritual heritage and 
religious character of America? The Su- 
preme Court itself has said, in Zorach v. 
Clauson, that “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being.” Some of our religious presupposi- 
tions are set out in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which expressly referred to God, to 
the Creator, to the Supreme Judge of the 
world, and expressly committed our young 
nation to His Divine Providence. Despite 
the cynics and the secularists, and the moral 
evils existing among us, we are in fact a pre- 
dominantly religious people in our origins 
and in our traditions. 

Nevertheless, the logic of our political 

ples and constitutional law forces us 
to attribute this spiritual heritage and re- 
ligious character to the American people, the 
American community, the American soctety 
as such, and not to the American: constitu- 
tion, the American government, the Amer- 
ican state as such, The state derives its 
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limited authority from society; within that 
limited authority, the state governs society; 
but the state is not society. One of the mat- 
ters subtracted from state competence is re- 

Although our society is religious, our 
state is not. Neither is It secularistic or ir- 
religious, It is religiously neutral. It has 
been deliberately constituted religiously 
neutral, by a religious society, precisely be- 
cause religious neutrality is the essential 
condition of religious freedom in a pluralis- 
tic society. As a result, while the state can 
and must protect its constitutional existence 
and structure, it cannot coercively protect 
its own religious presuppositions without 
violating its constitutional obligation to 
guarantee complete religious and ideological 
freedom. 

The preservation and tradition of the reli- 
gious heritage of America, therefore, must 
depend chiefly upon the nongovernmental 
institutions and activities of American so- 
ciety: upon the church, the home, the reli- 
gious school, the groups and associations 
which carry on study, discussion, teaching, 
writing, and publishing on matters philo- 
sophical and theological. But the public 
school, as an official agent of the religiously 
neutral state, cannot, without betraying the 
religious neutrality of its principal, provide 
religious devotions or exercises of its pupils. 

What then of the religious parent who 
wishes to send his child to a school with a 
religious atmosphere, in which religious exer- 
cises are allowed, in which religious instruc- 
tion is available along with other subjects 
of desirable human education? Can he too 
enjoy the free exercise of religion as part of 
his parental right to choose the education ot 
his child? He can send his child to a reli- 
gious school, if he is financially able to do 
eo—or is succored by private charity. The 
plight of the parent who pays his taxes, and 
would like to send his child to a religious 
school, but cannot afford to do so, is not 
made easier by the statement in Murdock v. 
Pennsylvania that “Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of religion are 
available to all, not merely to those who are 
able to pay.” We have not yet devised or 
enacted a means to provide practical freedom 
of parental choice of religious education for 
children. The principle of the GI bill of 
rights seems available within constitutional 
limitations, but that is another and longer 
topic. 

In the meantime, although I favor the 
most complete religious liberty for all par- 
ents and schoolchildren, believing or un- 
believing, I think it would be most unfor- 
tunate to abridge the present religious 
liberty of any by the adoption of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments concern- 
ing prayers and Bible readings in the public 
schools. With patience and civil dialog, 
we may someday realize genuine and prac- 
tical. religious freedom and equality for all 
parents and for all schoolchildren. 


Can a Company Afford To Fight an 
Antitrust Suit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 22 of this year Mr. Daniel Peterkin, 
Jr., president of the Morton Salt Co., 
delivered an address before the Common- 
wealth Club of California on the subject 
Can a Company Afford To Fight an 
Antitrust Suit?” 
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‘The Morton Salt Co. has a large opera- 
tion in the 11th Congressional District of 
California and I was very much inter- 
ested in reading his address and to me 
it offers a very intelligent program of 
cooperation between Government and 
business to obviate the expense and trou- 
ble of antitrust suits. 

Mr. Peterkin’s speech follows: 

“Can A COMPANY AFFORD TO FIGHT AN ANTI- 
TRUST Surr?"—A TALK BY DANIEL PETER- 
KIN, JR, PRESIDENT, Morton SALT Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL., BEFORE THE COMMONWEALTH 
CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, May 22, 1964 


The title of my talk to you today presents 
a dificult question not only for members of 
the Commonwealth Club of California, but 
for the entire business community. Find- 
ing the answer has imposed on me the obli- 
gation of a good deal of thought for I am a 
veteran, I might say, of antitrust suits. 
Since the question has a negative implica- 
tion, I am inclined to seek a positive and 
constructive answer based on my company’s 
courtroom experience and conclusions. 

The answer must be given in two parts, 
and the first part is a blunt, No.“ A com- 
pany cannot afford to fight an antitrust suit. 
Fighting any kind of a suit is expensive. It 
is much more than saying to your legal 
counsel, “Look, Bill, the Government has 
jumped us. Take care of it, will you?” 

If you have been through this kind of 
fight, and I daresay quite a few of you have, 
then you know what it means. Sooner or 
later it involves not only your legal staff but 
your entire executive personnel—practically 
everyone in the end except the janitor and 
the office boy and even they go around with 
a worried look. It involves endless travel, 
correspondence, phone calls, and precious 
hours, days, months, and sometimes years, 
which cannot well be spared from the nor- 
mal conduct of anyone's business. 

That's why I say, “No, a company cannot 
afford to fight an antitrust suit.” 

But I immediately have to qualify that 
answer with the opposite, equally blunt. A 
company cannot afford not to fight an anti- 
trust suit. You simply cannot let the 
charges stand by default. You know you 
are not a criminal and you know you are 
innocent of any criminal intent no matter 
what the newspaper headlines and Govern- 
ment lawyers may imply. Hence, by every 
dictate of your personal and corporate con- 
science, your duty is clear. You must de- 
fend yourself. Your first and chief con- 
cern, of course, is to protect the good name 
of your company. But your obligation goes 
even further; conceivably it entails not only 
the protection of your own company but the 
protection of the industry of which your 
company is part, and even, in some in- 
stances, the protection of American business 
as a whole. 

I have given you two blunt negative an- 
swers; & company cannot afford to fight an 
antitrust suit, and it cannot afford not to. 

Two negatives make a positive, and two 
minuses make a plus, as we learned in those 
innocent years in algebra class before we 
grappled with the insoluble equations of 
antitrust jurisprudence. 

COOPERATION NECESSARY 


The positive or plus factor in this case— 
and business must find it—is some means to 
eliminate the need to fight an antitrust suit. 
Such suits should be completely unnecessary, 
and with mutual understanding and coop- 
eration between Government and business 
people they need not arise. 

This is not an impossible task. And, it is 
essential for the economic welfare and prog- 
ress of our country. 

President Johnson has indicated in recent 
speeches his readiness to cooperate with busi- 
ness. Business, I am sure, is equally ready 
to let the old wounds heal and try once more 
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to clear up the old misunderstandings. It 
will take more, however, than good will on 
the part of President Johnson and business 
leaders to dig out the root of the problem. 

I have given this matter a good deal of 
thought and it seems to me our troubles stem 
from a belief, rather a kind of religious zeal 
by many career officials in Washington that 
they are pursuing some Holy Grail and that 
business is the dragon they have to slay. 
The economic ignorance that abounds in our 
land allows this fantasy to go unchallenged, 
But there are same solutions for this. 

Some of you may wonder what are my cre- 
dentlals to talk so freely on antitrust matters 
and economics. Let me start by saying that 
salt is a very tough highly competitive busi- 
ness. I have been in it all my life, as was 
my father before me. Salt has an ancient 
and fascinating history. It was the first arti- 
cle of commerce. All civilization depended 
on it, and still does. Wars were fought over 
it and it brought wealth and power to the 
nations that controlled it. = 

Today, although it has thousands of in- 
dustrial uses—it’s in your fountain pen, your 
suit of clothes, even your wife's lipstick—it 
is a low-cost product with a profit in pennies. 
The basic economic laws, the law of supply 
and demand, of the marketplace, have been 
functioning for a long, long time in the salt 
business. The bones of companies that 
couldn't meet the competition stretch all 
the way back to colonial times. 


SALT, TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Of course, anyone can make salt. You 
can scoop up a pan of sea water from the 
bay and let it evaporate in the sun in your 
back yard. You'll have solar salt, after a 
fashion. But it takes a high order of tech- 
nology and a heavy investment in plant and 
equipment to make salt of top purity for a 
few cents a pound, blasting it out of mines, 
pumping it from deep brine wells, drying it 
from sea water, and shipping it to market by 
the ounce and by the ton. Sometimes I think 
I am in six or seven different businesses, not 
just one. 

I cite these facts of life of my business 
merely to show that between the range of 
production, storage, shipping and marketing 
problems of our principal product and fight- 
ing the competition in the some three dozen 
industries we serve, I have had to learn a 
bit about economics. I've learned not how 
the economy works in theory, but how it 
works in actuality. And, you'll agree, there's 
a difference. I'd like to see some of that 
knowledge and the knowledge of this group, 
which was attained the same way, in the 
marketplace, at least given equal credence 
with the theories of professional men who 
never set foot in that arena. b 

As to the antitrust laws which enmesh us 
80 tightly, they now constitute a body of doc- 
trine containing so much conflict, contradic- 
tion and confusion that it is virtually im- 
possible for a businessman to conduct his 
business without violating one or more 
statutes every day. 

My company defended itself in a criminal 
antitrust suit that concerned our pricing 
of rock salt for highway use. We fought 
that suit for 12 months, but I will not bore 
you with the details. It is perhaps enough 
to say we were successful and we were ac- 
qultted. Subsequently, we have had to de- 
fend ourselves in a civil suit, the outcome 
of which is pending, brought by the gov- 
ernment on exactly the same evidence, 

ANTITRUST MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


No less an idustrialist than Benjamin 
Fairless, former president of United States 
Steel, recognized years ago the impossibility 
of trying to run a business profitably and 
with strict legality under the crazy quilt of 
antitrust doctrine. Mr. Fairless said, “We 
have on our Federal statute books a complete 
hodgepodge of so-called ‘antitrust’ laws 
which have been allowed to grow for 60 
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years and which cannot be reconciled with 
each other.” 

The situation is worse today and many 
businessmen are guilty in the eyes of Wash- 
ington'’s antitrust prosecutors of criminal 
Conduct even before they are tried. Un- 
fortunately, they are often guilty. in the eyes 
of a substantial segment of the public which 
too often assumes, without knowing the 
facts, that a Government antitrust indict- 
ment is tantamount to proof of wrongdoing. 
A large part of the public also assumes, er- 
roneously, that a no contest“ plea is an ad- 
mission of guilt, 

That is why business as a whole needs the 
Protection of each of its individual members. 
That is why every successful defense of an. 
antitrust suit imparts a little more of the 
glow of health and integrity to the coun- 
tenance of business as a whole, 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


Some students of the antitrust laws advo- 
cate their wholesale repeal. Most thought- 
ful businessmen would regard this as a long 
step backward into a primitive economy that 
no longer exists. Such a proposal is thor- 
Oughly impractical; moreover, it Is unde- 
erable. These laws were passed for the pro- 
tection of the people, and the people includes 
us. The government's role ts to make sure 
the laws protect all the poople from economic 
Harm. 


Since the laws sre a hodge-podge and re- 
Peal should not even be considered, what is 
left? The best solution, I think, is for bust- 
Ness to arrive at some prior understanding 
with the Government, before trouble begins, 
On how business is supposed to interpret the 
laws. Many of these matters that reach 
court are completely legal technicalities. 

How do we achieve this understanding? 
Well, the mechanics of setting up a meeting, 
or a acminar, if you, will, are simple. 
Initiative of business, representatives of in- 
dustry may meet with representatives of the 
Pederal Trade Commission, members of ap- 
Propriate congressional committees, Justice 
Department attorneys, and with anyone else 
in Washington—including the Attorney Gen- 
ern] or the President if the subject is of 
zufacient tmportance—to dissipate the mias- 
ma of misunderstanding which enshrouds 
the entire body of antitrust legislation. 

We need to know whether the sort of com- 
petitive practices we deem fair and practical, 
and which arise naturally in the market 
place, will be construed as Illegal and action- 
able under the Sherman Act or the Robin- 
s0n-Patman Act, or possibly both. 

We need to know whether a price structure 
Which we know to be honest and equitable 
Not only to ourselves but to our customers 
will be held discriminatory under the Fed- 
eral Trade Act, 

We need to know that our Government is 
wor on behalf of the whole nation in- 
cluding us, giving business as well as every- 
One else a fair treatment. 

Business has a great deol to gain if we can 
silt down with Government people and try to 
find out what practices Government men 
interpret as contrary to the public interest. 
To prevent a suit, business must know just 
whore it stands with Government. Iam sure 


we cin tell Government where we stand. If 


Government can do the same for us, we will 
Know how to conduct our business in the 
future to keep off the legal rocks and shoals. 
If Government lawyers cannot do that—if 
they are uneble to define the Lines between 
legal and illegal conduct as that conduct 
Telates to the antitrust statutes, then they 
fre persecuting not prosecuting business. 

I have a further suggestion. I think a 
graduate school of business practices. should 
be set up with “exchange students” from 
Government and business. We could take 
turns being teacher and pupil. For we have 
mainly constructive policies of proved suc- 
cess and public benefits to expound. We 


On the. 
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could learn, on the other hand, at least what 
appear to be, in the eyes of Government peo- 
ple, the long-range consequences of some 
present economic practices. 

The key thing is exposure to each other's 
ideas. We meet here smarting from the scars 
of our economic wars and ready to battle 
again f need be. The Government people 
meet in their groups and perhaps pat each 
other on the back for successful encounters 
with the business dragon. We need to com- 
municate with each other and fix our eyes 
on Our common goals. 

Our economy is vast, its complexities are 
staggering. It is no wonder, perhaps, that 
how it works and why it works is so poorly 
comprehended by most of the public. Nev- 
ertheless, I was shocked the other day to read 
that a survey of college seniors. showed that 
two-thirds of the women felt that the Gov- 
ernment should control production and 
prices. F 

Just think, these young women have prob- 
ably had all the instructlon on economics 
that they will get in thelr lifetime. They 
will go on to careers and familles without 
the slightest. understanding of how quickly 
this Nation would stagnate and its prosperity 
crumble under such a system. They have 
no concept of how many of the benefits I'm 
sure they cherlsh have been created and are 
sustained by our free economy, by business, 

Something is very wrong when the sources 
of a standard of Uving that is the envy of the 
world is misunderstood so badly. The Gov- 
ernment la waging an antipoverty war. What 
is the great need? Jobs, a million more jobs, 
at least. But Government cannot create 
jobs any more than it can create wealth. 

The source of jobs is an employer—a bus- 
inessman. Businessmen using the profits 
from their enterprises risk that money to 
expand, to grow, to progress, and in so doing 
they add to the Nation’s jobs and the Na- 
tion's wealth. : 

I don’t see how there can be any question 
of this simple fact. Yet we must realize that 
among millions of persons, and as I said 
before, some of the career officials in Wash- 
ington, there Is a tendency to regard busi- 
nessmen as potential conspirators engaged 
only in unsavory pursuits. 

MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING A MUST 


The American businessman has contributed 
hugely to his country’s greatness, and his 
products and management talents have 
helped win his country’s wars. For these 
reasons, and for reasons of ordinary decency 
and justice, I am disturbed at the reputation 
currently assigned to the businessman, par- 
ticularly to those of the largest responsibili- 
ties, that he is, ipso facto, a public enemy 
if not a criminal, I am getting particularly 
annoyed at the assumption that the out- 
standingly successful businessman could 


have achieved his success only through un- 


fair competition, monopolistic practices, 
price fixing and all the other alleged sins 
that are inevitably related by ignorant or 
jealous people to business success. 

warped opinion of the business world 
and the responsible companies that are its 
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the national welfare and the obligation on 
all of us to advance it. We are not a set of 
warring tribes, but one Nation. As Saint 
Paul told the bickering Christians of 2,000 
years ago, the eye is no good without the 
hand, the head no good without the feet, all 
parts are needed for the body. 

Government servants are as human as we, 

and capable of constructive thinking. It is 
constructive and in the spirit of free enter- 
prise in a free society to seek to restore the 
cooperation between Government and busi- 
ness. 
Business is rendy to try, I'm sure. Presi- 
dent Johnson has indicated he would like to 
see more understanding and - cooperation, 
Now how about the people who run the bu- 
reaus and regulatory agencies in Washing- 
ton? I hope they will join in a common 
effort which would benefit everyone. 


No Braceros, No Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
newsletter published by the firm of 
Mendelson-Zeller Co., Inc., growers and 
shippers in California, should be of in- 
terest to all persons either for or against 
Public Law 78, which will expire Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. We will undoubt- 
edly be reading many such articles in the 
future, so I commend this one to my col- 
leagues as an indication of grower con- 
cern in the State of California: 

No Bracrrzos, No NOTHIN’ 


As you know, the Mexican bracero program 
will expire December 31. Tired with being a 
political football, disgusted with 
who at the very best are stupidly ignorant of 
the true situation, fed up with crackpot 
speeches by people from nonfarming States, 
California agriculture finally gave up the 
ghost and told the State and Federal labor 
officials that it would not ask for a renewal 
of the bracero program but would try to live 
with any sort of plan the Government people 
would work out. Agriculture has promised, 
offered, and is willing to help in any system 
which would furnish reliable labor for our 


crops, 

Since then, the alr has been filled with 
suggestions, recommendations, and some of 
the damndest Ideas ever seen by the eyes of 
farmers and growors, Someone has suddenly 
learned that the so-called pool of unem- 

labor available to agriculture after 
deducting women, teenagers, children, sick 
people, half drunks, full drunks, quarter 
drunks, social security collectors, and just- 


core is surprising. Some of your forefathers too-tired- to- work pcople might possibly add 


came West to help build this magnificent 
city of San Francisco. They led wagons 
bult by honest businessmen. They carried 
rifles and axes forged by factories of integrity. 
I like to think, in fact I am sure, that some 
of those pioneers carried good salt from our 
werehouse set up in Chicago nearly 125 years 
ago, for there was no salt to be had on the 
long trek across the plains. 

Today, of course, San Francisco is one of 
the principal solar salt producing areas in 
the United States. Our company has s plant 
near here at Newark from which we conduct 
our campaign to capture all the salt business 
of the west coast. 

I would like to say in closing that we all 
need now and then to remind ourselves of 


up to one-tenth of 1 percent. Of the tenth 
of i percent maybe half of one-twentieth of 1 
percent get their flu of cantaloupe picking, 
lettuce cutting, and berry picking within 18 
minutes after starting to work in the dust 
and hot sun. 

Just to mention something with which we 
ure closely connected, there are today in 
Orange County probably 5,000 strawberry 
pickers. Outside of the braceros and “green 
card“ Mexican, workers probably less than 5 
percent is domestic labor. You realize that 
before a grower can hire braceros he must 
have exhausted all possibie sources for do- 
mestic labor. At one time earlier in the sea- 
son, when our people sent out a coll to Gov- 
ernment agencies, we got some 50 or 60 peo- 
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ple who stayed not less than a half-hour in 
the fields, At this very moment one of our 
largest growers, whose Mexican braceros are 
a little late in arriving, couldn't today hire a 
single domestic worker. 

Next year, without braceros, how many 
acres of berries would you like to plant at 
a cost of around $2,000 per acre? When they 
start yelling for laborers in the San Joaquin 
Valley for cantaloup picking in 105° to 
110° weather next year, have you any names 
you can suggest who would be willing to do 
this delightful work? 

It must be admitted some of the sug- 
gested plans are exciting. For instance, 
someone claims we could bring in unem- 
ployed West Virginia coal miners but they 
Dave neglected to ask the coal miners about 
it. Mining coal and picking strawberries on 
the surface seem slightly incompatible, And 
I wonder who would house them between 
after seasons. Maybe they could be used in 
precision work in the aircraft factories? 
Of course, the Government could pirate 
Texas labor, Idaho potato and fruit workers, 
Washington apple pickers, but wasn't one 
Civil War enough ?, 

Civic groups are busy developing housing 
listings for migrant workers. Rents of 
wrath? Los Angeles County farm labor of- 
ficials say 300 out-of-school youths could be 
used immediately in strawberry picking. 
Another great suggestion is the hauling of 
teenagers from county to county on a com- 
mute deal (complete with Beatles?). Last 
year in that area the department was able to 
recruit only 150 youths for farmwork in Los 
Angeles County and absolutely none for 
neighboring county fields. That really 
shouldn't bother anyone. Last year Oall- 
fornia employed a peak of 62,670 braceros. 

Actually, I'm not too frightened, I am 
absolutely and completely scared stiff at this 
collision course on which California agricul- 
ture is pointed. The nicest thing you can 
say about the mess that will result starting 
January 1, 1965, is—chaotic. 


A Call for Action in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents has forwarded to me an edi- 
torial clipped from a California com- 
munity newspaper. 

This editorial forthrightly expresses an 
opinion on U.S. policy in connection with 
Vietnam. This opinion may not agree 
with the views of the administration. 
Obviously it does not. Nor is this blunt 


outburst by a redblooded American edi- 


tor in harmony, necessarily, with the 
views of our State Department and the 
President. Obviously it is not. 

Furthermore, it clashes completely 
with the so-called theory of realism and 
reappraisal as to werld communism re- 
cently advanced by the chairman of an 
appropriate committee of the other body. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the American peo- 
ple are fed up with what is going on in 
southeast Asia. Americans are disgusted 
with the halfhearted, halfway conduct 
of our affairs in South Vietnam. 

I applaud and support, as I know the 
citizens of this country support, the posi- 
tion of John Edwards the writer of this 
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editorial. It is about time, indeed, that 
America started fighting. 
Listen to what Mr. Edwards says: 
It's Asour Time WE START FIGHTING 
The U.S.S. Card has been sunk by Vietcong 


Reds. 

Alright. How about it? What now Wash- 
ington? 

What in the name of God are you going 
to do now? We are not at war in Vietnam? 
This ts just a military containing maneuver? 
The Vietcong are only misguided orientals? 
Time will show them the error of thelr ways? 
Good old status quo? Sit on our fat dumb 
duffs and let anyoné anyplace shoot, loot, 
capture, torture, maim, and kill with im- 
punity? Is that the answer? 

Where does it end? When does it end? 
When in the name of all that's good and 
holy are we going to belt them back? I 
don't mean a nice soft, lilly fingered, limp 
wristed letter. 

I mean a great big fat American belt in 
the mouth. A backhanded Irisher slap in 
the chops. 

I mean war, red war, all out, no holds 
barred, bloody bombing of Vietcong forces 
and any other that in any way, shape, form, 
or fashion threatens with words or deeds the 
integrity of these United States. 

I know that somewhere in this American 
public there are some sort of guts. Tve 
seen it before and I know that it still lives, 
and I want to know when we're going to 
show some of them. 

Oh, I know that the meek inherit the 
earth. What I want to see is some of their 
meek inherit their earth. Six feet of it. 

I'm sick and tired of understanding our 
enemy brothers. I think it's just about time 
that they started to understand me. 

Now I don't know about you, Mr. President. 
I know about me. I know that I have had it. 
That I am filled right up to here with diplo- 
macy, and gentle understanding, and love 
one another and all the bully ragging hokum 
I can stand. 

I fought twice, Mr. President. My father 
fought once, my grandfather fought in the 
Philippines, and I have two greats that 
fought in the Civil War, and we go clear 
back to the American Revolution in my 
family. 

Now then. By God it's about time that 
we remembered that you can get peace only 
when you stomp on a bully and let him have 
blood. 

Let them want peace for a change — Jon 
EDWARDS. 


Give Them Good Weapons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public senses that all is not 
well in Vietnam despite the numerous 
trips of Secretary of Defense McNamara 
to that country and repeated confer- 
ences and declarations as to how the 
problems are being overcome. 

The Chicago Daily News of Monday, 
June 1, effectively offered a practical 
suggestion to the administration as to 


what could be done to help in Vietnam. 


I insert the article into the Recorp at 
this point: 
Give THEM Goon WEAPONS 
South Vietnam, as a place to live and fight, 
is no bargain at best. It has a murky cli- 
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mate, and the jungles and disposition of the 
people provide exasperating hazards to the 
American military man. 

Over and above all this, it now appears 
that the United States has been providing 
some gratuitous homemade hazards for its 
fighting men by sending ancient and rickety 
helicopters for service in the combat zone. 

Secretary of the Army Stephen Ailes said 
on Thursday that eight Americans have been 
killed in South Vietnam because of struc- 
tural failures of the old “flying banana” type 
of helicopters, and that these old aircraft are 
now being taken out of service. 

Why were they in service? Particularly, 
why were they in service in an area where 
casualty risks are already great? 

Alles says that the structural failures that 
killed the American airmen had no similar- 
ity and were not specifically due to age or 
length of service." This strains credulity; 
surely new craft incorporating latest con- 
cepts of design and dependability are likely 
to be safer than old craft. Otherwise, why 
are the old ones being replaced? 

Representative OLIVER P. Bouton, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, and others are demanding a 
congressional investigation of all aerial 
equipment in South Vietnam to discover 
whether casualties are resulting from 
obsolete planes of any type. Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara says the suspicion is ab- 
solutely without foundation,” 

Some foundation surely exists in the rec- 
ord of the eight dead American fighting men. 
We hope Congress will satisfy itself as to 
whether there are any more, 


A Memorial Day Letter by Senator Norris 
Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tor Norris Corron, a Member of the 
other body and former Member and col- 
league of ours in the House, wrote what 
I think is one of the finest Memorial 
Day letters to his constituents I have had 
the pleasure to read and in order that it 
may have wider circulation, under 
unanimous consent I insert his letter of 
May 28, 1964, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Norris Corron REPORTS ro You FROM THE 
U.S, SENATE 

This Memorial Day marks the centennial 
of the Civil War's bloodiest year. As the Sen- 
ate pauses to observe it, I invite you to go 
with me from the clamor of Congress, across 
the historic Potomac, to that city of sil- 
ence—Arlington National Cemetery. There, 
engraved in granite, is the history of our 
country, 

For Arlington, too, this month Is a cen- 
tennial. On May 13, 1864, as Grant was 
launching the wilderness campaign, the first 
soldier was buried there—Pyt. William 
Christman, 67th Pennsylvania Infantry. 
From that day to the burial of our martyred 
President, John F. Kennedy, 125,000 have 
there been laid to rest. N 

Despite the grandeur of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier or the presence of Persh- 
ing and Marshall and Wainwright, and the 
honored dead of all our wars, Arlington, like 
Memorial Day, will always speak to us of the 
Civil War. And so it should. More Ameri- 
cans died in the 4 years of that confilct than 
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in all our other wars from colonial times 
through Korea. Almost in sight of the tomb 
of the three unknowns, rarely noticed by the 
pasterhy, is a massive monument darkened 
by the years, Beneath it in three huge vaults 
are 2.111 bodies gathered from the shallow 
graves at Bull Run and along the Rappahan- 
nock. These are but a fraction of the un- 
known dead of the Civil War. 

There is much to stir the imagination of 
the thoughtful visitor. The common grave 
of 14 unknowns of the War of 1812, found in 
the cellars of Fort Washington, killed when 
the British burned the city and fort. The 
obelisk of Gen. Joe Wheeler, Confederate 
cavalry commander, later Congressman, and 
inniy, a general in the Spanish-American 
Wer, The grave of John Clem, legendary 
“Johnny Shiloh,” 14-year-old drummer boy 
who lived to be a major general. Abner 
Doubleday, gunner at Fort Sumter, corps 
commander at Gettysburg, inventor of Amer- 
loan baseball. The mast from the batticship 
Maine, the base of which is a receiving vault 
where are held the remains of Jan Paderew- 
SEI, Polish pianist and statesman, to be taken 
home when Poland is free. The pointed- 
topped markers over the Confederate dead, 
thus designed, it was said, “so no damyankee 
Could ever sit on their graves.” 

Passion and hate played their part in the 
founding of Arlington. General Meigs, bit- 
ter at his old comrade Robert E. Lee, seized 
the Lee Mansion for a cemetery and quickly 
buried 26 bodies in Mrs. Lee's rose garden 
50 the family would never return. As always, 
hate defeated its own purpose, for the stately 
mansion remains as the crown of our na- 
tional shrine, and Robert E. Lee could have 
no finer memorial. 2 

Indeed, the most eloquent inscription in 
the cemetery is found on the monument to 
the Confederate dead, written by a southern 
chaplain: 

“Not for fame or reward, not for place or 
for rank, not lured by ambition or goaded by 
necessity, but in simple obedience to duty as 
they understood it, these men suffered all, 
Sacrificed all, dared all, and died.” 

The storm of the years has softened the 
sorrow for most who sleep at Arlington. Sad 
to the visitor, however, are the marching 
escorts, the muted bands, the farewell taps 
of the constant funerals, many of them for 
young Americans who have perished in the 
air or on land and sea in our worldwide 
Military Establishment—or under fire in far- 
of Vietnam. 

Sad, too, is the knowledge that combat pay 
is already being drawn by over 3,000 in Viet- 
nam and that the total of our killed and 
missing has reached 239, with 877 wounded. 

I eannot here debate the justification. I 
will say that if a long-drawn-out war must 
be fought in the rice fields of Asta, it should 
be by the combined power of the United 
Nations or the SEATO Alliance. Why should 
our country alone man the bastions of free- 
dom in every corner of the world? 

The tragedy is that on this Memorial Day, 
as we honor our soldier dead, we are sadly 
conscious that war la not only still with us 
but looming larger each passing day. 

Yours sincerely, 
Nonars COTTON, 
U.S. Senator. 


Justice’s Guardian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE eee 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
terioration of the conduct of foreign af- 
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fairs is dramatically seen in the manner 
in which our State Department bureau- 
crats help dictatorships such as the one 
in Ghana. 

The Wall Street. Journal of Thursday, 
May 21, presents us with a very pointed, 
concise editorial insight into this sub- 
ject, which I insert into the RECORD at 
this point: 

Justice’s GUARDIAN 

Dictator Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, who 
among other things is one of the legion of 
recipients of U.S. aid, obviously has a high 
regard for justice. Especially within his 
own. borders. 

Indeed, no miscarriage of justice is too 
small to escape his notice. When two fight 
judges were so unfair as, to hold, in Accra 
the other day, that a local lad had not won 
the world’s featherweight championship, 
one of Nxrumah's agencies stepped in, voided 
the decision, and ruled that the hometown 
boy was the new titleholder. 

On a larger scale, 2 few motnhs ago a spe- 
cial court headed by Ghann’s Chief Justice 
was unjust enough to acquit three citizens 
of treason. Nkrumah took care of that by 
voiding the decision and firing the Chief 
Justice. Ghana's jails, of course, are full 
of political opponents, while others have 
been able to flee. : 

All in all, it’s about par for a police state. 
What. is a little odd, though, is that the 
United States continues to be so solicitous 
of such champions of justice. 


King Cotton Had Better Mend His Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


. OF NEBRASKA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN.. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, many Members of the House had 
strong misgivings over the cotton-wheat 
bill recently signed into law. 

Many Members felt it made little 
sense to compound the misery of the cot- 
ton industry by giving a subsidy to textile 
producers. It now appears clear that 
those fears will be borne out. 

With this thought in mind and with 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
introduce the following editorial taken 
from Barron’s magazine of May 18, 1964: 
Kiya Corron Hap Berria Mend His Wars 

The general information bulletin of the 
National Council of American Importers, 
as its most ardent admirers would doubtless 
concede, is not light reading. However, the 
latest issue must have called forth from 
council members at least a wry grin. The 
front page dutifully notes that the President 
of the United States “has proclaimed the 
week beginning May 17 as World Trade Week. 
In this proclamation, the President asks all 
the people to hold meetings and other func- 
tions to emphasize the Importance of inter- 
national trade to the United States.“ 

On page 2 the bulletin gets down to busi- 
ness with a deadpan report on the latest 
moves made by the Federal Government in 
blatant restraint of trade: “The Interagency 
Textile Administrative Committee has taken 
the following actions with respect to imports 
of cotton textiles and cotton textile prod- 
ucts: (1) Has established new levels of re- 
straint and revised existing levels in a 
number of categories under the bilateral 
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agreement with Spain * * * (3) in the bilat- 
eral agreement with Tulwan, it established 
a subcelling of 1.8 million square yards for 
duck fabric under category 26 during the 12- 
month period beginning October 1, 1963, 
+ © * (5) sets limit of 500,000 square yards 
in category $ from Erazil during the 12- 
month perlod beginning October 28, 1963; 
(6) has renewed restraints from Korea in 
category 43 at 15,750 dozen and in category 50 
at 20,000 dozen, during the 12-month period 
beginning. April 2, 1964, * and (8) has 
concluded a bilateral agreement with India 
covering categories 9, 18, 19, 22, 26, and 31.“ 

The contrast between words gnd deeds in 
Washington by now is an old story. In the 
case of cotton textiles, however, the plot 
contains several new twists, After years of 
tugging and hauling, Congress recently 
granted the industry, which has suffered un- 
der the burden of an overpriced raw material, 
a measure of relief. However, the proposal 
passed (by the slimmest of margins) less on 
its merits than as part of a sleazy legisia- 
tive package deal. Furthermore, while 
labeled and sold as a means to lower price 
tags, the program—especially when tied to 
existing tariffs and import quotas—is far 
more likely to raise profit margins at the 
mill. Trade restraint and subsidy make a 
seductive blend, but they are scarcely the 
stuff of sound policy, public or private. 

Policywise, King Cotton and his subjects 
have been in trouble for years. Their woes 
stem mainly from farm price supports, which 
have succeeded In keeping quotations for the 
natural fiber artificially high at the expense 
of demand, both at home and abroad. After 
the fashion of the camel in the tent, one 
Federal intrusion inevitably has led to an- 
other. Nearly a decade ago the Department 
of Agriculture, in an effort to expand shrink- 
ing sales, began to subsidize U.S. exports of 
cotton. The move, which gave a cost advan- 
tage to textile milis outside the country, 
quickly led domestic manufecturers to seek 
new Federal protection. Atop the steep tar- 
iff which they have always enjoyed, they per- 
suaded Washington to Impose a network of 
more-or-less rigid import quotas on tex- 
tiles and textile products. Finally, last 
month passed the so-called Cotton 
Equalization Act, which enables American 
mills, thanks to Federal bounty, to buy at the 
same price as their foreign competitors, 

On its own the cotton bill might never have 
passed. However, it squeaked through in one 
of the most adroit displays of log-rolling on 
record. In order to rally the support of what 
used to be called the farm bloc, cotton and 
wheat were linked together in one plece of 
legislation. Its sponsors then bid for the 
votes of big-city. Mberals, who ordinarily 
would be cool to the scheme, by pledging to 
line up behind an e food stamp plan. 
Southern backing of a pay raise for Congress- 
men tied a ribbon on the package. Despite 
ali the wheeling and dealing, however, the 
cotton-wheat measure passed the House by 
exactly eight votes. Moreover, ite provisions 
run for only 2 years; next year the issue will 
come up for fresh debate. 

The limited mandate suggests that plenty 
of lawmakers take a dim view of the whole 
idea. Well they might. Both prior to and 
since its the measure has raised hob 
with the cotton market. The mere prospect 
of the subsidy—which amounts to 614 cents 
per pound—for months caused buyers to 
hoki off. Hesitation and confusion still pre- 
yall throughout the trade. For until the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as empowered by 
law, decides where the subsidy will finally 
go—whether to country dealers, merchants, 
or milis—nobody knows how much to pay 
for cotton for future delivery. As various 
rumors swept the marketplace last week, cot- 
ton futures fluctuated wildly. Amidst the 
general uncertainty, only one thing seems 
clear: Contrary to industry forecasts, pre- 
cious little of the subsidy will trickle down 
to consumers, Since early April, when the 
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bill was signed, the cost of cotton has de- 
clined. Price cuts on piece goods, however, 
have conspicuously failed to appear. 

Price cuts are rare these days in most lines. 
Few, however, enjoy the privileged market 
position which the President and Congress 
have lavished on cotton textiles. Thanks 
to the subsidy, the industry's cost of raw 
materials henceforth will match that of the 
rest of the world. In addition, the mills will 
continue to benefit from the longstanding, 
and proliferating, patchwork of protection. 
New England, of course, has always stood for 
high protective tariffs. Hence, according to 
one knowledgeable source, the U.S. duty on 
16 standard cotton constructions today ex- 
ceeds that of Canada by roughly 21 percent. 
Great Britain by 50 percent and West Ger- 
many by 125 percent. Overall, this country 
exacts nearly 27 percent on the value of im- 
ported cotton goods, one of the highest 
levies of the kind in the Western World. In- 
the so-called Kennedy round of negotia- 
tions on lower tariffs, the industry is urging, 
with preliminary signs of success, that bar- 
gaining bypass its products. 

As for the products of others, domestic 
mills in recent years have been highly suc- 


the first “voluntary” import quotas with 
Japan. Since then, under the so-called long- 
term agreement regarding international 
trade in cotton textiles, the pattern has 
spread to every other exporting country. In 
this blanket of controls—some strands of 
which were cited above—Washington has 
smothered much of the competition for the 
American textile market. Thereby, to change 
the metaphor, it also has raised impassable 
barriers to the principal line of manufac- 
turers which so-called developing nations 
(notably India, which has just resigned it- 
self to a quota) can hope to sell over here. 
Trade, not aid, is a worthy precept. In cot- 
ton textiles, however, the United States has 
displayed scant moral fiber. 

The same holds true of the cotton mills. 
To be sure, their privileged status may well 
yield a temporary windfall. However, it is 
likely to expose them to further inroads 
from synthetics, the prices of which continue 
to decline. It certainly will make the whole 
industry more vulnerable to political pres- 
sure, and, in consequence, less able to man- 
age its own affairs. A century ago woolen 
mills and wool growers struck a similar bar- 
gain, with unfortunate results. While there 
is still time, King Cotton had better mend 
his ways. 


Florida Federation of Women’s Club Sup- 
ports Bible Reading and Prayer in Pub- 
lic Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


. OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased that one of the most 
and responsible ladies organization in 
Florida, the Florida Federation of 
Woman's Club at their recent conven- 
tion adopted the following resolution 
which supports the position of many of 
us in trying to restore the voluntary 
reading of the Bible and the offer of 
prayer in the public schools of this 
country. 

I submit this resolution for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues: 
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Whereas on June 17, 1963, the Supreme 
Court of the United State, in an 8 to 1 
ruling barred the reading of the Bible and 
recitation of prayer in public schools as part 
of classroom exercises; and 

Whereas in so doing, the Supreme Court 
turned its back on the religious heritage of 
this Nation, for the right to practice freely 
one’s religion was one of the principal causes 
for the settlement of America; and 

Whereas amendment 1 of the U.S, Con- 
stitution states: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” and 
no local or State school board compels any 
student to attend exercises where Bible 
reading or recitation of prayer takes place 
and is on a strictly voluntary basis, it seems 
this ruling is a violation of the second part 
of this sentence for it puts the Federal Gov- 
ernment right into the business of regu- 
lating religion, and 

Whereas many Congressmen immediately 
submitted bills clearly spelling out the will 
of Congress regarding this edict of the Su- 
preme Court, a committee was formed and 
an amendment to the U.S. Constitution was 
drafted called House Joint Resolution 693, or 
the Becker amendment, which reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution only 
if ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within 7 years from the 
date of Its submission to the States by the 
Congress: 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or 
Biblical Scriptures, if participation therein 
is on a voluntary basis, in any governmental 
or public school institution, or place. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

SG. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“‘Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 


submission to the States by the Congress.“ 


And therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Florida Federation of 
Women's Clubs go on record as favoring 
the passage of the Becker amendment, and 
that this resolution be sent to all Florida 
Members of the U.S. Congress and to Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL OELLER, of New York, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
Signed: Mrs. LYLE L. CHAFFEE, 
Chairman, Education Department. 


Rescue in the Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end a near tragedy was averted in Lowell, 
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Mass., when three courageous men acted 
spontaneously to save the life of a small 
boy who was drowning in the Lowell 
Canal. 

Ronald Perigny, Harry Charity, and 
Samuel Manoian risked their lives to save 
the drowning boy. Their heroism was 
praised in a recent Lowell Sun editorial. 
Mr. Charity has been rewarded with the 
post of commander of the Walker-Rog- 
ers Post of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

The editorial follows: 

RESCUE IN THE CANAL 


A fine demonstration of spontaneous her- 
oism took place downtown Friday afternoon 
when a small boy was rescued from drowning 
through the combined and selfless efforts of 
three men. 

As the swift current of the canal carried 
the struggling youngster toward death, three 
men, without the slightest hesitation, 
plunged into the canal—and a happy ending 
came for all. 

The first man to hurdle the bridge on East 
Merrimack Street and dive into the swirling 
30-foot water was Ronald Perigny of Pleas- 
ant Street.“ When he surfaced he discovered 
that the current had carried the boy well 
beyond his reach. Then came Harry Charity 
of Dracut Street, who plunged in, fully 
clothed, to help Perigny. 

Finally. Samuel Manolan, a letter carrier, 
raced along the canal walk to get ahead of 
the exhausted and frightened little victim. 
Sure that he could intercept at a point near 
— beth gig Street industrial complex, he 
um to the canal and managed to get 
a grip on the boy. g 

When the excitement had died down, a 
resumé of what had happened in those few 
moments proved that when anyone suddenly 
faces serious danger, there are good people of 
Lowell nearby who will give succor, regard- 
less of the personal risk involved. 

The three men named above in this edi- 
torial surely deserve some special recognition 
for their wonderful display of courage. 


Arab Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from Mr. Emil N. Baar, acting 
president of the Brooklyn Jewish Com- 
munity Council, and a resolution which 
was adopted at the silver jubilee anniver- 
oo meeting of the council on May 5, 


BROOKLYN JEWISH 

ComMMUNTry COUNCIL, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., May 25, 1964. 
Hon, Jon D. DINGELL, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The Brooklyn Jewish Community 
Council, representing more than 800 organi- 
zations in the largest Jewish community in 
America, is deeply concerned and troubled 
over the repeated threats by President Nas- 
ser to annihilate Israel. 

In view of the fact that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has and is still giving economic ald to 
Nasser’s Arab countries, the council, with 
its 800 affiliated organizations, representing 
almost 1 million Jews residing in Brooklyn, 
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has taken a strong stand in this situation, 
unless the Arab policy is changed into one 
of peace. 

At a mass meeting sponsored by the coun- 
cil, held at the Brooklyn Jewish Center on 
May 5, the attached resolution was unani- 
mously adopted with the request that the 
Matter be called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, to the Secretary of State, and to all 
Members of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Emi N. Baar, 
Acting President. 
, RESOLUTION OF THE BROOKLYN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


Whereas for more than a decade the very 
existence of the State of Israel has been 
threatened with extinction by the repeated 
public declarations and preparations of the 
Tuler of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser; and 

Whereas since hé came to power President 
Nasser has constantly declared over his radio 
and in public his determination and that of 
his associated Arab States to drive the 
Israelis into the sea; and 

Whereas he has in recent years, in pur- 
Suance and preparations of such threats and 
declarations of policy built up a formidable 
armament of jet planes, submarines, tanks, 
and more recently offensive missiles, in the 
building of which he has been aided by 
former Nazis who have found refuge in Egypt 
from prosecution in Germany; and 

Whereas for a year and a half he has kept 
an army of Egyptian troops in Yemen which 
Were transported there by Russian planes and 
supplied by Russian arms; and 

Whereas contrary to his repeated promises, 
he has not only not withdrawn his troops 
but has increased their number so that they 
now y number 40,000 and, through 
rotation, has used the war in Yemen to 
battle train his entire army; and 

Whereas the United States has consistently 
supported Nasser with generous gifts of for- 
eign aid in an amount now approaching 
Nearly a billion dollars; and 

Whereas this policy encourages the aggres- 
sive tactics and purposes of Egypt's dictator; 
and 

Whereas the United States has repeatedly 
declared its interest in the preservation of 
peace in the Middle East and elsewhere and 
the development of the economy and well- 
being of nations recipient of United States 
aid; and 

Whereas the actions of the United States 
in supporting Nasser are wholly inconsistent 
with U.S, declarations of-policy; and 

‘Whereas there is imminent danger that 
Egypt shortly will be in a position to destroy 
Israel overnight by the rocketry and sophisti- 
cated weapons which Nasser is accumulating, 
Supported by his now battle-trained army; 
and 

Whereas although the Congress of the 
United States provided by law that U.S. eco- 
nomic aid should not be given to any na- 
tion preparing for aggression against any 
other country aided by the United States, 
the administration has not acted to stop 
ald to Egypt; and 

Whereas President Nasser has admitted 
Openly that Egypt is preparing for an ag- 
gressive war against Israel and is actively 
Carrying on aggression elsewhere; and 

Whereas Nasser has alined himself with 
the Communist bloc in their efforts to con- 
trol the African nations: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the administration should 
immediately reverse its longtime policy of 
appeasing Nasser; 

That the United States take a firm stand 
before all the world on behalf of the peace- 
fully intentioned, liberty loving, democratic, 
and free people of Israel to ward off its de- 
struction; and 

That to prevent this catastrophe the 
United States should; (a) withdraw aid 
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from Nasser as long as that aid is used for 
aggressive purposes; and (b) announce its 
readiness to enter into a treaty of mutual 
defense and support with Israel as it has 
with other nations. 


The 18th Anniversary of the Italian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 18th anniversary of the founding of 
the Italian Republic. On June 2, 1946, 
the Italians held their first elections fol- 
lowing World War II and decisively 
rejected the past to set their sights on 
becoming a modern democratic repub- 
lic. The tasks at hand were immense. 
Fascism and war had wrought untold 
destruction; hunger and misery afflicted 
large portions of the population; a 
large Communist Party posed an im- 
mediate threat to new democratic in- 
stitutions. It is a measure of the vitality 
and determination of the Italian people 
that these conditions did not reduce 
them to despair and resignation, They 
set out not only to rebuild their shattered 
industry, but also to exceed prewar levels 
of industrial production. They sought 
not only to found solid democratic in- 
stitutions at home, but also to participate 
in the movement toward a strong, demo- 
cratic, and United Europe. They not only 
rejected the blandishments and threats 
of the Communists; they set out to show 
that social reform may be initiated and 
successfully carried out by a democratic 
regime. 

Italy today stands as proof of how suc- 
cessful Italian efforts have been. Enter- 
prising individuals have built the north 
into one of the leading industrial centers 
of Europe. Industries have been mod- 
ernized and made fully competitive. 
Unemployment, in the past a severe prob- 
lem in Italy, has been reduced to a low 
level. New sources of energy have re- 
duced Italian dependence on imported 
raw materials; old sources of energy have 
been fully exploited. Postwar Italy has 
provided the world with striking ex- 
amples of modern architecture and of 
innovation in industrial design. Italians 
are among the leaders in the world of 
fashion; Italian movies have commanded 
admiration and respect throughout the 
world, 

The underdeveloped south has long 
been one of the most intractable prob- 
lems with which Italians have had to 
deal. But here, too, sustained efforts and 
progress have marked the postwar period. 
A special fund set up by the Italian Gov- 
ernment has financed agricultural re- 
form, improved methods of agriculture, 
the building of roads, the provision of in- 
centives to industries willing to build 
plants in the area, and the establishment 
of technical, vocational schools. True, 
much remains to be done in the south. 
But there is every sign that Italians will 
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continue and even increase their efforts 
on behalf of this region and its inhabit- 
ants in coming years. 

Americans have watched the progress 
of postwar Italy with sympathy and sat- 
isfaction. Indeed, they take pride in 
having contributed to Italian achieve- 
ments. From 1946 through 1963 Ameri- 
cans provided more than $6 billion of 
economic and military assistance to Italy. 
Aid alone, however, is never enough. 
Without the industry and sacrifices of 
the Italians, American assistance could 
not have played a part in the Italian 


miracle. 


There are other ties linking Americans 
and Italians. Italy has steadfastly sup- 
ported the Western cause in postwar 
years, and through her membership in 
NATO and the divisions she has made 
available to the NATO Command, has 
made an important contribution to West- 
ern defense forces. 


Only recently, the talented Italian Am- 
bassador to France, Manlio Brosio, was 
chosen to become the next Secretary- 
General of NATO. 

Americans of Italian descent have tak- 
en special pride in the achievements of 
the country of their forebears. Iam sure 
that all Americans will join with me in 
extending their best wishes to their 
ee friends on this memorable occa- 

on. 


The Bill of Rights in Jeopardy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles H, Tuttle, counsel to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, and 
one of New York’s most distinguished 
lawyers, testified before and submitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary a most 
perceptive analysis of House Joint Re- 
solution 693 relating to prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools and reli- 
gious references in public affairs. Mr. 
Tuttle has done a service to the Con- 
gress in his thoughtful presentation. 

More recently Mr. Tuttle wrote an 
excellent letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune on this subject. Under unani- 
mous consent I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Mr. Tuttle's 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, published on Saturday, 
May 16, 1964, entitled “The Bill of Rights 
in Jeopardy”: 

Tse BL or RIGHTS IN JEOPARDY 

(Mr. Tuttle is general counsel to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, Along with others, 
he testified recently before the House Judici- 
ary Committee in opposition to the Becker 
amendment to the Constitution.) 

(By Charles H. Tuttle) 

Your editorial, It's Not a Vote Against 
God,” moves me to commend your opposi- 
tion to this anti-Bill of Rights amendment. 

It ties religion, personal liberty, and indi- 
vidual freedom of conscience to National, 
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State, and local ballot boxes. The poten- 
tials lurking in its political words throw into 
reverse the whole theory of our Constitution 
that the minority and the Individual have 
certain inalienable rights which cannot be 
abridged by government or by the majority 
of the moment. 

The first amendment gave the preferred 
place in our Constitution to five cognate free- 
doms basic to personal liberty for all—the 
freedoms to believe, to speak, to print, to 
assemble, and to petition for redress. 

But now comes the Becker amendment con- 

gin its words and in its potentials the 
means for abridging each and all of these 
five basic and integrated personal freedoms. 
Its coverage is far more than prayers and 
Bible reading. 

By its very terms it makes of itself and its 
subject matter a separate, independent, and 
exclusive constitution. Each of its princi- 
pal sections opens with the words of abso- 
lute separation and exclusion, to wit, “Noth- 
ing in the Constitution shall be deemed to 
prohibit.” What were prohibitions are re- 
placed by permissions. 

For example, section 2 abrogates the exist- 
ing prohibition against incorporating in an 
oath of office or an attestation to an official 
paper or as a witness a required profession 
of a religious belief according to the Govern- 
ment's choice of wording. No voluntary 
basis is provided as a condition of exemption. 

Likewise, since a textbook furnished by a 
National, State or local government to pub- 
lic schools or institutions is a governmental 
or public document, and the furnishing is 
a governmental proceeding (or) activity, sec- 
tion 2 removes all bars to the inclusion of 
reference therein to belief in, reliance upon, 
or invoking the aid of God, to wit, all bars 
to indoctrination thereby in a governmental 
formulation of religious belief. Again, no 
voluntary basis is reserved. 

Likewise, section 2 removes, as to all pub- 
lic schools, all bars to “invoking the aid 
of God" as part of the educational program 
according to governmental formulation and 
conduct of the religious exercise. Again, no 
“voluntary basis” is reserved. 

There is no escaping the facts that a pub- 
lic school represents an audience assembled 
by government by compulsion of law; that 
the program and procedure therein are gov- 
ernmental activities by law; that such activi- 
ties are paid for by public funds raised by 
public, general taxation from persons of all 
beliefs and no beliefs; and that in our plu- 
ralistic society any governmental formula- 
tion of a religious exercise in the public 
schools must entall in the last analysis the 
overriding by way of the ballot box of the 
religious beliefs or disbeliefs of dissenting 
minorities and individuals. 

Furthermore, and equally fundamental to 
personal liberty, is the right and high duty 
of parents to nurture and direct the destiny 
of their children. Our children are not the 
property of the state; and nothing could be 
more fatal to the substance of liberty than 
acceptance of any general power of the state 
to standardize them in matters of religion. 

Recently before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Rev. William J. Kennedy, the Jesuit 
priest who is professor of law at Boston 
College Law School, superbly said of personal 
liberty in the free exercise of religion: 

(It is) “independent of political contro- 
versies, subject to no primaries or elections, 
above popular passions and majority votes 
and beyond the power of state officials and 
local school boards, guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution and entrusted by it to the protec- 
tion of our courts, I would not abridge it.” 

True religion has been authoritatively said 
to be “the perfect law of liberty.” What has 
true religion to fear from being true to itself? 
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Radio Station WIND’s Editorial Gives 
President Johnson’s Antipoverty Bill a 
Boost ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an excellent radio editorial which 
was broadcast in Chicago on Tuesday 
May 19, over the facilities of radio sta- 
tion WIND, a Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. affiliate. 

It is most pleasing to see this very 
highly respected radio station join in 
the present discussion of the persistent 
problem that we have in this Nation with 
unemployment, even though the sum 
total of America’s labor force now stands 
at an unprecedented level of gainful em- 
ployment. 

WIND quite properly points to the fact 
that education is the key to making these 
unfortunate people presently unem- 
ployed employable. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson’s anti- 
poverty program is designed to do the 
very things which WIND quite properly 
points out need to be done if we are to 
make these people gainfully employed. 

It is my firm conviction that as more 
Americans recognize the fact that Presi- 
dent Johnson has proposed a bold pro- 
gram to get Americans off the relief rolls 
and to restore to all Americans the dig- 
nity that follows a man who is able to 
stand on his own two feet, more and 
more of those who formulate public opin- 
ion in America will get behind the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

I am very happy to include in the Rec- 
orp today this excellent radio editorial 
broadcast by WIND. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY IN ILLINOIS 

Illinois, like the majority of States, faces 
a serious problem: complex and mounting 
potential unemployment. Our unemploy- 
ment rate has ranged between 46 and 6.2 
percent since 1958 and is at its lowest rate 
of unemployment as of the latest figures 
available. Dlinois unemployment has con- 
sistently run below the unemployment aver- 
age for the Nation as a whole; however, this 
is little consolation or relief for the hundreds 
of thousands still without work. 

In the Chicago litan area, six Ii- 
nois counties and two in Indiana, the unem- 
ployment figure exactly to the 
national average of 5.2 percent; however, the 
concentration of this unemployment lies in 
two counties—Cook and Lake County, Ml. 
In the face of a booming prosperity and rising 
standards of living, this paints a curious and 
sad picture that would seem to be contra- 
dictory. X: 

In our opinion, two people have been 
stating the situation very clearly and recom- 
mending very similar patterns for cure 
Ray Hilliard, the director of Cook County 
Public Aid, and Prank Cassell, who was the 
chairman of the Governor’s committee on 
unemployment. We're not claiming for 
them exclusivity in their ideas, for they are 
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most certainly shared by many others. Per- 
haps, we hear them clearer, because they're 
closer. Hilliard calls it the “new poverty“ 
* * * the spreading unemployment among 
people who aren't equipped for skilled Jobs 
and the resultant overloading of the relief 
rolls. Cassell's survey reveals that unem- 
ployment results from the unskilled worker, 
or the one with obsolescent skills, the unedu- 
cated, the youth and the nonwhite worker 
in areas of declining economic activity. 

One thing stands out, however, in both 
opinions: education is the first need, that 
money spent on schooling, or retraining, is 
an investment. while relief expenditures; 
necessary as they are, just go down the drain, 
as interim action with nonresidual effects. 
The greatest employment opportunities lie 
in industries emerging from aclentific dis- 
coveries * * * this Is where principal concern 
lies for the advancement in educational 
levels, that has not been as great as it should 
have been. The proportion of highly edu- 
cated adults in Ilinois is far below the 
average for the country, while our economy 
is strong our educational investment is not. 
If all people are to be equipped adequately 
to find and hold jobs in the near as well as 
the distant future, Dlinois educational in- 
vestment, as well as Chicago’s, will have to 
increase. We would add this * * this is 
not a problem alone for government to solve, 
it must be actively shared by business and 
industry alike. Unemployment and poverty 
cannot be solved quickly * * * but unless 
lots of us start doing something about it 
quickly, it may not be solved at all. 

I invite your attention to Focal Point, a 
seminar on “Unemployment and the Elimina. 
tion of Poverty,” tonight and tomorrow night, 
on WIND at 8:15 p.m. You'll hear the views 
of a number of local and national authori- 
ties on the subject. 


Free Enterprise Gains in India 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
recently appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce which I think deserves care- 
ful attention. Under the leadership of 
the new finance minister, and after ex- 
perience with the problems of govern- 
ment regulations, India has announced 
a new emphasis on private enterprise. I 
think this is a development of the high- 
est significance, which is a tribute to 
Indian good sense, as well as to the good 
influence of the United States on Indian 
development. 

The foreign aid program is frequently 
criticized because it is a government-to- 
government program. These develop- 
ments in India are an example of the 
success of the foreign aid program in 
influencing other governments in the 
direction of greater frecdom for private 
business. 


This new development should also 
serve as a reminder to those who are im- 
patient with the progress being achieved 
under the foreign aid program. There 
is progress, and this is one very good 
example. But progress takes time and it 
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has taken the Indians several years to 
realize that too much government con- 
trol can inhibit development. 

India is rapidly becoming a great 
showcase of the progress which can be 
achieved by free men. The Indians are 
struggling with enormous difficulties, but 
they are beginning to win the battle for 
democratic self-development. 

The article follows: 

Frer ENTERPRISE POLICY SHIFT Is SEEN IN 
INDIA—AIMED AT ENCOURAGEMENT 
(By Al Wyss) 

With industrial growth lagging in India 
weli behind the urgent needs and stated goals 
of the country, a new Government policy. ap- 
Pears to be emerging, aimed at giving greater 
encouragement to private enterprise. 

This policy was clearly evident in the 
country’s new budget, just presented by 
Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari, 
which provides for a number of tax reforms, 
reductions in personal taxes, and incentives 
designed to open the door wider for private 
investors, both Indian and foreign. 


OTHER MEASURES 


A number of other measures recently insti- 
tuted by the Indian Government to encour- 
age both private investment and increased 
sayings and accumulation of capital, actually 
Point to a shift in policy on the role of pri- 
vate industry in the economic development 
of the country. 

The removal of price controls on a number 
of commodities as recently announced by 
Finance Minister Krishnamachari, also, is 
considered indicative of this new trend. 
Other measures taken recently include: 

1. Proposals of a high level Government 
and business committee to speed up official 
approval of industrial projects have been ac- 
cepted, with steps taken to immediately ac- 
tivate the plan and push final approval of 
key private investment projects through 
within 60 days. 

2. Industries once confined to Government 
or public control are being opened to pri- 
vate investors. 

8. The creation of the Unit Trust of India 
to facilitate the investment by the public by 
Providing the channel through which vari- 
ous classes of investors can Invest their sav- 
ings in the trust. The trust will invest its 
initial capital and capital obtained by the 
sale of units in stock shares and other secu- 
ritles. 

4. Steps also are being taken to invigorate 
the capital market and facilitate new issue 
fiotations. ‘ 

5. Industrial licensing and capital Issues 
control are being eliminated for new ventures 
and expansions involving $525,000. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT LAGS 


Behind these developments is the recogni- 
tion in India that industrial production has 
not been increasing at a rapid enough pace 
in relation to the country's exploding popu- 
lation, which now is estimated at about 460 
Million, and that it is urgent that industrial 
Production be increased at a faster pace than 
has been the case so far. 

This was also stressed in a recent state- 
Ment in the India Parllament on the eco- 
nomic situation by Mr. Krishnamachari, who 
sald: 

“* + + Unless industrial investment in a 
number of vital sectors is increased as quickly 
as possible, and unless production in some 
of the important consumer goods industries, 
such as cotton, textiles, and sugar, picks up 
to a significant extent, it will not be pos- 
sible for us to achieve an overall rate of 
growth in industrial production of the kind 
that we urgently need.” 

The fact that the third 5-year plan also 
fell behind schedule due to several factors is 
believed to have a bearing on the current 
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policy of giving greater encouragement and 
emphasis to private enterprise. 


PLAN FALLS SHORT 


While prospects for the balance of the third 
8-year plan looks brighter, according to Gov- 
ernment spokesmen, the increases of 6.5 and 
8 percent, respectively, in the first 2 years of 
the plan fell short of the planned 11-percent 
annual increase. 

Some factors which contributed to the lag 
in the plan, according to M. Gopala Menon, 
resident director of the Indian Investment 
Center here, are a shortage of power and coal; 
a shortage of components and parts, and the 
fact that those industries which needed such 
components and parts could not work at 
capacity. 

Businessmen in the United States believe 
that the Indian Government is just begin- 
ning to take steps to encourage private in- 
vestment and that further changes are nec- 
essary and probably will be instituted. 


INCOME TAX ISSUE 


It is pointed out, for example, that while 
the new budget does extend more tax bene- 
fits, there are elements in it which could have 
an unfavorable effect on savings and capital 
formation, 

The budget provides for an annuity scheme 
to offset personal income tax cuts for the 
higher income group into which Indian citi- 
zens earning over $3,150, or 15,000 rupees, 
will be required to contribute, while forcing 
the higher income groups to increase savings 
to private industry. Consequently the forced 
annuity plan will tend to divert this flow 
of private investment, it is held. 

OTHER ASPECTS PRAISED 


But the important aspect of recent govern- 
ment action, international business spokes- 
men point out, is that India appears to have 
taken a definite turn toward stimulating 
private enterprise on a practical basis. 

Statements such as those recently made by 
Finance Minister Krishnamachari and other 
Indian officials are making United States and 
other foreign investors sit up and take & sec- 
ond look about investments in India. 

A check with American businessmen, in 
fact, indicates that some private investment 
projects which had been shelved in late 1962 
and early 1963 now are being pulled off the 
shelf and reassessed. 

Skepticism and caution naturally do exist 
in investment circles here, with some busi- 
nessmen saying, in effect, “I see it and hear 
it, but I still don't believe it.” 

Such opinion, however, is not general and 
apears to be dwindling in the face of the 
steps being taken by the Indian Government. 

SUPERTAX REPLACED 


Among the tax concessions in the field of 
company taxation provided in the new 
budget is the elimination of the supertax 
and its replacement by a surtax of 40 per- 
cent on profits in excess of 10 percent of 
employed capital. A number of priority in- 
dustries, including steel, copper, aluminum, 
coal, iron ore, industrial machinery, cement, 
fertilizers, pulp and paper, tractors, tea, cof- 
fee, and rubber, will get a tax reduction of 
50 to 45 percent in the standard rate of 
corporate tax. 

The intercorporate dividend tax also is to 
be reduced to a flat rate of 25 percent, bene- 
fiting the transmittal of dividends by the 
large number of foreign-owned companies in 
India. 


On the other hand, closely held companies 
will be taxed at a higher rate, with the basic 
tax rate in such cases rising from 60 to 60 


percent, 

India for some time has been seeking to 
discourage tight control of a number of com- 
panies and urging that shares of such com- 
panies be placed on the market. India busi- 
nessmen have complained that an adequate 
market for the sale of securities did not ex- 
ist in India, With the establishment of the 
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Unit Trust, however, the Indian Government 
will be able to provide for the ready sales of 
securities and consequently more and more 
“tightly held” companies are likely to be 
pressured to put their stock on the market. 


Private Enterprise and Developing 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. BARRY, Mr. Speaker, many U.S. 
firms are finding excellent business in- 
vestments in the developing countries as 
well as augmenting the economic de- 
velopment of their host nations. A novel 
and successful approach for all involved 
has been taken by the Intercontinental 
Hotels Corp. From Bali to Bangkok, 
IHC has demonstrated the benefits of 
private enterprise and has acted as a 
catalyst for economic growth. 

A recent article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal tells the story of He's 
international venture in world develop- 
ment. The article follows: > 
ENTERPRISE AND DIPLOMACY: Pan AM Am- 


war's HOTEL Untr HELPS ITSELF BY AIDING 
NATIONS 


(By Ruth Sheldon Knowles) 


A privately owned U.S. enterprise has 
found that it can be good business to heip 
other countries of the world develop eco- 
nomically. 

Intercontinental Hotels Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Pan American World 
Airways, is making its international hotel 
business into an informal instrument of U.S. 
foreign policy by an imaginative approach 
that benefits Government and private inter- 
est wherever it goes. It does this by special- 
izing in building or managing hotels in areas 
where the establishment of a first-class hotel 
will itself create tourist and commercial 
business. 

That IHC's approach is unusual is attested 
by this statement from a prospectus with 
which it and several partners made a public 
offering of stock for five hotels in Pakistan: 
“A related benefit not to be measured finan- 
cially is the mutual understanding of people 
of different races and nationalities promoted 
by intensified traveling from abroad.” 

But the fact is that IHC also has scored 
some striking successes financially, For one 
thing, most of its hotels are heavily patron- 
ized almost as soon as they open, and some 
establishments, only a few years old, already 
are expanding. Beyond this, the existence of 
the hotels has greatly stimulated air travel 
to areas served by Pan Am. 

At the same time, IHC has been pioneer- 
ing some novel investment techniques, 
bringing together U.S. and foreign capital, 
both public and private, to finance most of 
its hotels. IHO itself shares in the owner- 
ship of each hotel it operates, always as a 
minority stockholder. This, too, varies the 
familiar pattern; Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional, He's chief rival in the foreign field, 
does not own any of the hotels it manages. 
Hilton also contributes to economic develop- 
ment in the countries where it goes, and a 
close look at IHC shows what impact such 
American operations can have. 

Ho's growth has been so spectacular that 
by the end of 1966 it expects to be operating 
33 hotels in 26 countries and 6 Continents. 
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If IHC has been successful in spurring 
economic development where it puts up ho- 
tels, the result is by no means accidental. 
IHC was born of an effort to help alleviate 
a critical economic and political problem in 
the Western Hemisphere toward the end of 
World. War II. 

At that time the U.S. Government was 
considerably concerned over the need of 
South American countries for dollars to 
strengthen their economies and increase 
needed imports. But businessmen and tour- 
ists alike were avolding South America be- 
cause of the lack of first-class hotels. 

Since Pan Am was the largest air carrier 
for South America, President Roosevelt, in 
one of his last acts before his death, ap- 
proached Juan Trippe, the airline’s president, 
with the idea that Pan Am undertake to 
build hotels in South America and upgrade 
existing ones. 

SHIFT IN EUROPE, ASTA 


He's early efforts went into renovating 
and buillding hotels in Brezil, Colombia, Ven- 
ezucla, Uruguay, Mexico, El Salvador, Cura- 
cao, Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico. 
In recent years, however, it has concentrated 
in Europe, Asia, and lately has ventured into 
Africa. Ho hotels are in operation or 


planned in such places as Pakistan, India, 


Indonesia, Singapore, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
Australia, New Zealand, Liberia, the Ivory 
Coast, and even the fabled island of Ball. 

To be sure, political and economic insta- 
bility may sometimes adversely affect IHC 
earnings. The IHC hotel in Havana, the 
Nacional, was expropriated when Castro came 
to power, and Venezuela's political troubles 
have reduced the business of INC’s Tequen- 
dama In Caracas. 

But this part of the risk does not bother 
THC executives unduly. They look upon 
their projects as providing self-made long- 
range insurance, “We are a catalyst for eco- 
nomic growth and trade,” declares John 
Gates, IHC's chairman. This will contribute 
to greater political stability.” 

The IHC prospectus for the Pakistani hotels 
asserts, for example, that Pakistan is enter- 
ing the most important phase of its eco- 
nomic development and that its lack of hotel 
accommodations of international standards 
is handicapping the efforts of government 
and private Investment. So with the aim of 
bringing businessmen and tourists to the 
country, five hotels will be built, the first in 
Karachi opening next month. 

The 1,116 rooms which the Pakistan hotels 
will provide are expected to bring an increase 
of 40,000 foreign guests a year. 
that each will spend an average of $200, this 
will increase Pakistan's annual foreign ex- 
change by $8 million. Moreover, the hotels 
will have a stimulating effect on the economy 
by increasing employment and by leading 
to the expansion and establishment of busi- 
nesses and service industries. Economic: 
studies show that one unit of tourist expen- 
diture adds three units to the national in- 
come. 

The financing of three of the Pakistani ho- 
tels, costing $21,237,700 altogether, illustrates 
the new foreign investment patterns being 
established by IHC and the diverse partners 

this type of venture assembles. 
Dollar loans of $8,892,300 were obtained 

from the U.S, Export-Import Bank, rupee 
Joans of $2,966,000 were secured from the 
US, Agency for International Development, 
and the Government of Pakistan took $2,- 
£48,400 of 4-percent rupee debentures. IHC 
took a minority stock position—23 percent in 
this case—with the balance of the $6,531,000 
equity being provided by the Pakistan Gov- 
crument, the Pakistan Airlines, Prince Sad- 
ruddin Aga Khan, local businessmen and the 
Publle. 

In establishing its equity position, IHC 
borrowed Pakistan rupees from AID funds 
which have accumulated from the sale of 
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US. surplus agricultural products to Paki- 
stan. 

In Ireland, where in 1963 the IHC opened a 
$14-room hotel in Dublin and two 96-room 
hotels in Limerick and Cork, the financing 
brought together a similarly strange assort- 
ment of partners. 

The Irish Government made an outright 
grant of $490,000 and it guaranteed the first 
mortgage of $4,015,000 taken by the Ulster 
Bank. The bank also took a $700,000 second 
mortgage. The sharcholders providing the 
balance of the money were IHC; Irish Air- 
lines; the Gresham Hotel Co. of Ireland, 
which had operated Dublin's leading hotel; 
Gutnness, Ireland's noted brewing company; 
and a group of European investors, including 
Baron Rothschild and Countess Bismarck. 

The Dublin Intercontinental {s the largest, 
most modern bullding in this perfect example 
of an 18th century European city, but it is 
not an anachronism. It is contemporary in 
design but it also ls Irish throughout. IHC 
decorators and designers worked with Irish 
mills and manufacturers to produce the tex- 
tiles, furniture, china, silver, and glassware 
for all three hotels. 


At first many Irish were inclined to scoff- 


at the new hotels and what they could do, 
but they now have become important. busi- 
ness and social centers, the tourist trade is 
increasing and the government has been able 
to launch an intensive industrial develop- 
ment drive. 

IMPACT IN FRANKFURT 

No less an impact has been made by the 
$10 million Hotel Frankfurt Intercontinental, 
which opened in the German Main River city 
in June 1963. Frankfurt is not interested in 
industrialization; it has a labor shortage. 
But as the banking center of Germany and 
with Europe's third largest airport in traffic 
volume, it was interested in promoting itself 
as a center for international commercial 
and scientific conventions to stimulate over- 
all German trade. 

But the shortage of first-class hotels was 
a preventive. So IHC was brought in to put 
up a 20-story, 504-room hotel, the largest 
in Germany. The State of Hesse considered 
the hotel so important to the growth of 
Frankfurt that it guaranteed the second 
mortgage loan. 

Owners of other Frankfurt hotels initially 
were exceedingly hostile to the new hotel 
because they thought it would detract from 
thelr business. However, when the Inter- 
continental opened every hotel in Frankfurt 
was filled to overflowing. The reason: The 
Intercontinental had made it possible for 
the World Petroleum Congress, with 8,000 
delegates, to hold its meeting in Frankfurt. 

always have been inclined to 
look on American hotels as being dedicated 
to plumbing, efficiency, and size to the exclu- 
sion of graciousness, art, and culture. IHC 
decorators and architects take great delight 
in confounding this image. 

In Frankfurt, a center of theater, art and 


“music, the theme of the Intercontinental’s 


main restaurant and bar centers on the in- 
ternational theater, with paintings, tapes- 
tries and puppet scenes from great plays and 
operas. Even the coffee shop is decorated 


with original Picasso ceramic plates. Also, - 


the architects took advantage of the hotel's 
spectacular panoramic view to design a glass- 
enclosed supper club and bar which has be- 
come a favorite of Frankfurters, 

But it is in the Middle East, at Beirut, 
Lebanon, that IHC has put up perhaps its 
most magnificent hotel. 

Beirut is the traditional gateway to the 
Orient, the banking center of the Mideast 
and a tourist’s paradise, It offers breath- 
taking scenery, year-round bathing in the 
Moditerranean, the most spectacular Roman 
ruins extant, Crusaders’ fortresses and easy 
access to all the historical places of the 
Holy Lands. The city is a miniature Paris 
with a lavish casino and night life. 
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When IHC opened the $9.5 milion, 315- 
room Hotel Phoenicia at the end of 1961, it 
increased Beirut’s first-class hotel room ca- 
pacity by 38 percent and gave the city its 
first convention facilities. 

The Hotel Phoenicia is a work of art in it- 
self. It is one of the outstanding examples 
of Architect Edward F. Stone's talent. It 
states in contemporary mood the essence 
of Oriental beauty with its lacy balconies, 
white marble columns, spacious rooms, and 
courtyard swimming pool overlooking the 
sea. 

In working in the less developed lands of 
Africa and the Orient, THC frequently en- 
counters unique challenges and unusual ex- 
periences. In Indonesia, for example, THC's 
director of training, Leo de Franco, had to 
start with help who had never worn shoes, 
much less seen the inside of a hotel, used 
knives or forks or had any exposure to 
Western customs, food and drink. It takes 
1,600 employees to service the Intercontinen- 
tal's 420-room Hotel Indonesia in Djakarta, 
possibly a record for hotel employees per 
room. 

EXORCISING EVIL SPIRITS 


In Bangkok, Thalland, IHC ran into difi- 
culties of another sort. When the $5 million, 
224-room hotel IHC is putting up there did 
not progress in the beginning as rapidly as 
it should, the Thai Government concluded it 
was because of the activity of evil spirits. 

The royal astrologer advised the Govern- 
ment the most propitious day on which cere- 
monies should be carried out to exorcise the 
Spirits. Thus, last December a corps of 
Buddhist priests thoroughly decontaminated 
the hotel acreage. This undoubtedly was 
the most unusual preconstruction cost any 
hotel ever has had to bear. 

THO is particularly interested in what it 
can contribute to and gain by the develop- 
ment of the new African countries. So far 
it is operating a 230-room hotel in Liberia, 
and an expectedly lavish 17-story hotel in 
Abidjan which expresses the desire of the 
Republic of Ivory Coast to become Africa's 
Riviera. 

The Ivory Coast Government wanted a 
showplace and it got it. There is now a 
park, a yacht basin, a garden patio ac- 
commodating 3,000 guests, a ballroom, con- 
ference rooms, 3 nightclubs, a supper club, 
and an Olympic-sized swimming pool. The 
hotel's capacity already is being increased 
from 220 to 500 rooms. 
cee this hotel is not typical of what- 

Plannnig and negotiating in oth 
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“There is no real tourist travel to Africa 
yet,” Mr. Gates says. “The need of the 
African countries is for hotels that will pro- 
vide simple basic requirements for business- 
men and diplomats so that they will stay 
there long enough to do the job in each 
country that needs to be done.” 

Prom the evidence at hand from other 
parts of the world, it is practically a fore- 
gone conclusion that IHC will bring many 
benefits to Africa—domonstrating in actual 


Practice how private enterprise can help ~ 


others while it helps itself. 


Newark: A Climate for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
ness of our beloved Nation stems from 
many factors, but more important than 
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all the rest is the dedicated, courageous 
Spirit of the people that have made up 
our land since its beginnings. The cour- 
age of those who pioneered settlement 
across America enables us now to enjoy 
the fruits of living in America. The 
courage of those who now pioneer reso- 
lution of the problems facing communi- 
ties everywhere will enable our and fu- 
ture generations to continue to enjoy 
those fruits. 

Typical of these modern pioneers is 
the film of J. J. Kislak, Inc., one of the 
leading realtors in my hometown of New- 
ark, N.J. And in an inspiring article 
recently published in the Realtor, the 
official publication of the Real Estate 
Board of Newark, Irvington, and Hill- 
side, North, the firm's president, David 
Kislak, calls on his colleagues in the 
realty business to join with him in pre- 
serving and developing our city. Since 
the need for such thinking and such ac- 
tion exists in many other parts of our 
Nation, I would like to commend Mr. 
Kislak's article to my colleagues at this 
time: 

What makes a city great? 

The answer, of course, is very complex. 
Greatness in a city arises out of so many fac- 
tors. It involves such things as location, 
natural resources, transportation facilities, 
proximity to markets, and the like. We all 
know about such things; they are part of our 
everyday working vocabulary. 

As realtors, therefore, we're well aware of 
Newark's many unique advantages. At the 
Same time, however, we're also aware of some 
of its problems. 

Certainly, Newark is not unique among 
cities in that it faces certain fiscal problems, 
Again, Newark is not unique in that it faces 
problems arising out of a changing popula- 
tion during a period of transition. Traffic 
problems are not unique to Newark, either. 

We're not even unique in the fact that so 
many of our business and professional peo- 
ple do not live and vote in the community in 
which they work. 7 

Since I came to Newark, I have given a 
great deal of thought to these problems. I've 
tried to analyze cause and effect. Some peo- 
ple, I've found, appear to take some perverse 
pleasure in voicing only the most pessimistic 
view of the city's future. As for myself, I've 
weighed the pros and the cons, and I say that 
for my organization, Newark is great. 

Moving our headquarters to Newark about 
3 years ago was a major decision for us. It 
meant leaving the county where our business 
was started, and where we had been located 
for 55 years. It also involved our making a 
tremendous investment in an old, long- 
vacant building which we had to rehabilitate 
completely. 

But, even before we came here, we had 
confidence in Newark. We felt strongly then, 
and believe even more strongly now, that 
Newark's many pros far outweigh the cons, 

We were confident that in Newark we 
would thrive as an integral part of the in- 
dustrial, financial, commercial hub of the 
State. That confidence was not misplaced. 

In less than 3 years, our organization has 
doubled its personnel, and we have also 
doubled our business volume. With Newark 
as our headquarters, we have branched out 
into new offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Del, and Newport News, Va. 
We are continuing to look even further afield 
for expansion of our activities. But we are 
satisfied that our headquarters office will 
remain in Newark. 

There's a vastly important ingredient in 
Newark's greatness. It is the attitude of 
Newark’s business community, and the con- 
fidence that business leaders have displayed 
in the future of the city. All around us we 
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may see evidences of the very substantial in- 
vestments they have made here. Their con- 
fidence is based on the certainty that the city 
can be preserved and that it will progress and 
prosper. 

Personally, I have found it very gratifying 
to join hands with other members of the 
business community. These leaders do more 
than build buildings. They accept more 
than their fair share of responsibility for the 
welfare of the people of the city. The Kislak 
organization has thrived here and it is our 
philosophy, too, that we owe a debt to the 
community. 

Our gratitude has found expression in 
many ways, notably in our work for char- 
itable causes such as the united appeals and 
other drives. On the cultural side, we've 
supported projects such as the concepts of 
the New Jersey Symphony. Even though 
many members of my organization live out- 
side of the city, they feel the responsibility 
to support many charitable and cultural en- 
deavors. 

From a strictly dollars and cents. busi- 
ness point of view, when one considers the 
time and effort involved in projects such as 
the sale and development of the Newark 
Academy site, and the Distribution Center 
on the Meadowlands, it may not be the most 
profitable way for a realtor to spend his time. 
But if the city is to be preserved and is to 
grow, it requires just this kind of effort on 
the part of everyone equipped to do it. 

If tors, who have the experience and 
the ability to plan for this kind of growth, 
won't do it, who will? 

What I’m getting at is just this: Newark 
can be a great city. We realtors can make 
it great. 


Proud of America and His Reasons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased indeed to present. for reprinting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a salutary 
address by Mr. Henri Aldridge, counsel 
for the International Paper Co. Mr. 
Aldridge is an outstanding citizen of 
Mobile in the great State of Alabama. 
His address is one which should be of 
especial interest to every patriotic Amer- 
ican for it emphasizes the essentiality of 
pride in America and pride in being a 
citizen. It is a message which will stand 
reading and rereading. ; 

Mr. Aldridge’s fine address was printed 
in the Unit, the official publication of the 
Southern Pulpwood Association. 

PROUD OF AMERICA AND His REASONS 

While I am deeply grateful for—and as I 
shall shortly demonstrate—unworthy of, the 
gracious introduction that my distinguished 
friend has accorded me, I am by no means 
unmindful of my temerity in essaying to 
address so erudite a group as this, nor of his 
understandable concern in vouching, as it 
were by his introduction, for the adequacy of 
my presentation. 

Let me plead in mitigation of the magni- 
tude of his responsibility and mine, that the 
crashing descent in the quality of the pro- 
gram tonight from the apogee of Governor 
Sanders’ presence to the perigee of that of 
Lawyer Aldridge was none of his doing (nor 
for that matter of mine), but came to pass, 
as you know, by the requirement of the Gov- 
ernor's presence in Washington tonight in 
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discharge of his official duties. My learned 
friend, then, coming to launch from this pad 
an interstellar rocket has found himself con- 
fronted with a far smaller squib of negligible 
thrust. Instead of a countdown on a Titan 
of the first magnitude, pulsing eagerly upon 
this launching site, fully loaded and “all 
systems go,.“ he has been confronted, so to 
speak, with a 2-inch salute and a box of 
matches with a dampened striking surface. 
Surely then we must treat him with under- 
standing and compassion, and applaud his 
courage, if not his judgment, in the selection 
of speakers to introduce. 

I cannot say why providence visits these 
trials upon His children, and I am far too 
cautious to dwell upon the many fascinating 
explanations that readily occur. Perhaps it 
makes us all more spiritual—and I hope you 
will try to look upon it in that spirit of 
Christian piety and resignation. As the poet 
tells us—"Life is real and life is earnest”— 
and nobody appreciates the cold hard fact 
of it better than I at this moment. 

Despite my utterly charming and disarm- 
ingly candid admission of inadequacy, I 
have not wholly despaired of meeting the 
challenge, for while my ignorance of the 
technical niceties of forestry and conserva- 
tion may be both comprehensive and pro- 
found, I believe that there is yet common 
ground upon which we may meet for these 
few minutes this evening—an area of mutual 
concern in which I boldly surmise we share 
a certain congeniality of opinion, despite the 
fact that it shall deal in no wise with fores- 
try or conservation. 

You see, I would like you to consider with 
me for these few minutes tonight a familiar 
topic—our country, with respect to which I 
must, in candor concede, I bear some pretty 
old fashioned ideas and ideals. This is not 
only my opinion, but that of my 16-year-old 
daughter, who voices it more in sorrow than 
in outrage on frequent occasions. Indeed, 
it was only yesterday that she forthrightly 
described me to her mother as “Harry Hypo- 
tenuse—the sum of the squares.” 

Be that as it may, let's consider our coun- 
try from a point of view that perhaps is 
somewhat different from that so common- 
place today—let’s think for a moment about 
what is right with America, for a change. 

The thing that brings all this to mind is 
that which I conceive to be a growing ten- 
dency, indeed a trend, among the powerful 
und presumably well-informed, that there is 
something basically wrong with Americans, 
that all of a sudden the things we once be- 
lieved were wonderful and fine are really 
shoddy and tarnished and that all the world 
stands about us shaking its head and wag- 
ging its finger in disappointment and re- 
proach. There is developing, I suggest, a 
massive national inferiority complex, that 
is as dangerous as it is false. Certain of our 
own leaders have suggested that we are fast 
becoming a “second-class” power unless we 
mend our ways—that our “world-image” has 
become distasteful in the eyes of right- 
thinking people. 

Well, I don’t believe it for 1 minute and I 
think the time has come to say so. Indeed, 
I am far less concerned with our “image in 
the eyes of emerging nations" than I am with 
the vision we are placing in the eyes of our 
children and our children’s children. 

If you can agree with me that this is so, 
let's step apologizing for a few minutes and 
see What's right with America, for now, of 
all times, is a good one for a weighing of 
values and this is no mere emotional ex- 
ercise, 

Nearly three-quarters of a century ago 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, in 
speaking to the New England society said: 

“Of ‘Americanism’ of the right sort we 
cannot have too much. Mere vaporing and 
boasting become a nation as little as a man. 
But honest, outspoken pride and faith in our 
country are infinitely better and more to be 
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respected than the cultivated reserve which 
sets it down as ill bred and in bad taste to 
refer to our country except by way of dep- 
_recation, criticism, or general negation. 

“Let every man honor and love the land of 
his birth and the race from which he springs, 
and keep their memory green. It is a pious 
and honorable duty.” 

This, of course, is true, but yet I approach 
the concept with a peculiar conflict of con- 
viction and uncertainty. Essaying to voice a 
deeply felt emotion is not an easy thing. It 
is like asking a man if he loves his family— 
and if so, why? He knows, of course, that 
he does—deeply, devotedly, elementally, in- 
stinctively—but how to express it? 

Am I proud to be an American? Is there 
something right about my homeland? Yes, 
of a certainty; the question is almost offen- 
sive in suggesting that a question exists. 
But why? How can we say it? 

Well, let us see: 

First, I am truly persuaded that we Amer- 
icans hold a privileged membership in a so- 
clety that for some mighty and mysterious 
reason providence has selected to effect His 
purposes, and that, however so often we are 
prone to turn our backs upon Him, we have 
never yet entirely forgotten Him, nor a sin- 
cere desire that somehow we can be worthy 
leaders in a world where leadership for good 
was never more sorely needed. Surely no 

man suggests that it is a cosmic 
accident that men everywhere turn their 
hungry and despairing eyes upon us for guid- 
ance and national strength of character. 
Surely this is part of God's design. 

Have you ever considered how helpless and 
pathetic it would be to live in some remote 
and nameless realm, unknown and ignored, 
nationally impotent and subject to the 
whims of other nations’ ambitions, never 
knowing from day to day who your current 
masters may be? I actually think that we 
cannot imagine it. It is simply beyond our 
comprehension and certainly beyond our 
experience. And yet, so it is over the major 
portion of the earth's surface and among the 
mass of this world’s population. We have 
existed so long as a citadel of wealth and 
strength that we cannot envision national 
weakness or poverty. 

No one knows better than do I that we 
are far from perfect and that we have falled 
80 many times before and will again—yet, I 
believe, and I am at once proud and humble, 
that basically my country is a God-fearing,. 
Christian nation and I entertain no question 
that it wants to, and will ultimately, do His 


Secondly, I am proud that America is es- 


sentially a nation of fairminded men, men. 


infused by instinct and tradition with a pro- 
found regard for the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and with an inherent yearning and con- 
cept for justice and law among themselves. 
I know that no matter how far the pendulum 
of injustice, and even tyranny, may swing 
in individual instances and at particular 
times, there is in us a builtin equilibrium 
that can, and does, bring the scales of right 
into true and equal balance again. 

Again, I am intensely proud of the almost 
unique homogeneity of the people of this 
favored land, the spirit of oneness and mu- 
tual esteem that permeates our national way 
of life—unique, indeed, when viewed in the 
light of the countless and divergent well- 
springs and origins of our people. I serious- 
ly doubt that upon any other continent, nor 
at any point of time, have so many men of 
varying races, nationalities, religions, cul- 
tures, customs, backgrounds or traditions de- 
vised among themselves so happy a mode of 
living or a greater congeniality of mutual 
effort and respect. Oh yes, I know we have 
our differences of opinion and points of view 
which frequently we enthusiastically ham- 
mer upon the heads of our neighbors. In- 
deed, an apparent intense desire to “improve” 
and “elevate” our neighbors to a height of 
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serenity and perfection equal to our own 
has become almost a national obsession. 

But woe to him beyond our shores who 
confuses our brotherly zeal with weakness or 
disunity.. No less than twice within this 
generation have certain ambitious leaders 
abroad erred in their appraisal of our na- 
tional character in this respect only to find 
our unity carved into the breastplates of 
their shattered legions. Yet, alas, they con- 
tinue to persist in their illusions as a certain 
bewhiskered Latin pipsqueak can recently 
testify. I am proud, indeed, of all of my 
American brothers. 

Iam proud that Americans are a people 
given to an essential stability of political 
sclence, peculiarly gifted in the art of self- 
government and democratic processes. They 
give and take in fair and open debate and, 
in the main, settle their differences in a cool 
and level-headed appraisal. We are not, we 
have never been, and God grant we never 
shall be, a race of assassins and intriguers, 
a people of constant upheaval and violence, 
of revolution, the barricades and the torch, 
for these are the seeds of self-destruction 
and oblivion. To be sure, and as General 
MacArthur recently said, we endlessly argue 
among ourselves the merits and demerits of 
our processes of government: Whether our 
strength is being sapped by deficit financing 
too long indulged, by Federal paternalism 
grown too mighty, by power groups grown 
too arrogant, by politics grown too corrupt, 
by crime grown too rampant, by morals grown 
too low, by taxes grown too high, by ex- 
tremists grown too violent and whether our 
personal liberties are as firm and unassail- 
able as they should be. And these are ques- 
tions that should be argued and answered, 
but I know that this will be done within the 
orderly framework of our constitutional 
processes and in no other way. Of this I am 
proud, indeed. 

Again, I am proud that my land has re- 
peatedly demonstrated to and to 
the other nations of the world that there 
can be a people capable of generating un- 
paralleled power and dedicating it to good 
purposes throughout the globe, a civiliza- 
tion that can create riches heretofore un- 
dreamed of, and yet can share them with 
others less blessed in either strength or 
wealth. Oh, I know the cynics tell us that 
we are so rich that there is nothing left 
elsewhere to covet, and we are so powerful 
that we need not look around for friends, 
but they tend to overlook the cold historical 
fact that there have been many civilizations 
now forgotten who in their times were equal- 
ly rich and comparably strong. Never, I 


think. has there ever been a land with a 


deeper or more generous regard than ours 
for the other people of the world. Perhaps 
we have been profilgate and wasteful in 
many respects, and I hope that a patient 
proyidence can forgive us for it, but I 
would rather have it thus than to know I 
lived among people crouched, bloated and 
snarling over their bounty, growling with 
greed to seize the property of others or to 
tyrannize the weak. 

And yet once more, to those who deni- 
grate our land and its ways of life, I shall 
say that my pride is unshakeable in the fact 
that of all the nations and races of this 
world—of the present or in the past—Amer- 
ica stands unchallenged in its freedom of 
opportunity for men of vision, imagination, 
industry, integrity and, above all, 
and tenacity of purpose. Here, as nowhere 
else, is one’s ability and capacity for hard 
and unremitting effort the only true limits 
to his capacity to triumph and achieve. 
Although our taxes have tended to circum- 
scribe the market to some admitted degree 
there yet exists in this country no law, nor 
custom, nor caste, nor guild to suppress or 
prevent either you or me from becoming as 
rich and powerful as Croesus—if, of course, 
I am smart enough and persistent enough, 
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and courageous enough to accept the risks 
and shoulder the burden. America alone 18 
still the El Dorado of achievement—an un- 
plumbed Golconda of golden opportunity. 
To one who would seek to beguile us from 
the fact, let me suggest that he try his luck 
somewhere else—anywhere else in the world. 
I shall be curious. to see how well he fares, 

Lastly, and fully conscious of the faults 
that are ours. Iam proud above all else that 
my fellow countrymen are, in the great ma- 
jority, a good God-fearing people, a self- 
assured people, an affectionate family and 
home-loving people, content to live their 
lives and do their jobs with a minimum of 
ostentation and with an intensely sympa- 
thetic interest in problems of their fellows. 

These, I submit, are my reasons, and are 
justifiable sources of quiet pride—the char- 
acteristics of a nation basically sound and 
worthy of the world’s respect. I am sick and 
weary of those who would lead us down 
strange paths in sackcloth and ashes, crying 
“mea culpa,” and hanging our heads in 
shame and self reproach. This is a wonder- 
ful country and, by the eternal. I think we 
should say so from time to time. 

You have been gracious and indulgent to 
hear me out tonight, and I can only hope 
that I have not entirely exhausted your pa- 
tience. I sincerely believe that the things 
that have been touched upon are things that 
badly want full discussion from time to time 
lest any of us forget God's mercy and good- 
ness to us. 

In the topic of my talk and throughout 
its text. I have had occasion to speak of 
“pride,” a two-edged, and ofttimes a dans, 
gerous emotion. It is my hope that you ap- 
preciate the sense in which it has been em- 
ployed inasmuch as I am not entirely un- 
mindful that pride goeth before a fall, nor 
of the Pharisee who thanked God that he 
was not as other men. It was Alexander 
Pope, I believe, who wrote: 


“Of all the causes: which conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and misguide the 
mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias 
rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools,” 


I trust it is not the “vice of fools" to which 
I have addressed myself, but rather as Lodge 
said, an effort to express, however incoher- 
ently, the honor and love of the land of our 
birth and the race from which we spring, 
that we may keep their memory green, 


Our Oversea Military Shrines, Memorials, 
and Cemeteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a most in- 
teresting and timely article entitled “Our 
Oversea Military Shrines, Memorials, 
and Cemeteries,” by Mr. Adolph N. Sutro, 
past national senior vice commander of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
and now a resident of my 30th district 
at 4125 Rosewood Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

In reading this excellent article, one 
cannot help but recall the great sacrifices 
made over the years by so many in order 
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that we may continue to live in freedom 
and in safety in an America for which 
they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion. 

The debt we owe them can never be 
repaid in full. But at least we can at- 
tempt in our limited and hesitant way to 
live our lives so that the great promise 
of America will be fulfilled, and their 
lives will not have been sacrificed in vain. 

The article follows: 

Ove Oversza MILITARY SHRINES, MEMORIALS, 
AND CEMETERIES 


(By Adolph N. Sutro, past national senior 
vice commander, Military Order of the 
Purple Heart) 


There are 22 oversea American military 
cemeteries around the world under the jur- 
isdiction of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, established by the Congress in 
March 1923. 

These cemeteries are beautifully land- 
scaped and maintained. There are 11 in 
France; 3 in Belgium; 2 each in England and 
Italy; 1 in Holland, Africa, Luxembourg, and 
the Philippines. These cemeteries contain 
bodies of those who laid down their lives in 
both World Wars, Those who lie in unknown 
Braves on land or in the sea, have their 
names carved in stone on the Wall of the 
Missing” at one of these cemeteries. The 
names of all of these will live as long as 
there is a United States of America. Only 
about 39 percent of ali the bodies originally 
buried in one of these cemeteries remain, the 
Others haying been shipped home at the 
request of the next of kin. This is written 
50 that all of our war veterans and the 
Public may better know and understand 
about these American heroes who le over- 
Seas. 

From my personal observation, these are 
far more than cemeteries. Each one is and 
should be called a “Shrine, Memorial, and 
Cemetery.” Most of these bits of the United 
States of America in foreign lands have 
great maps of stone, depicting events of 
American history, enacted in the Immediate 
vicinity, which will endure down through 
the ages as part of our heritage. In my trav- 
els throughout nations around the world, 
there is nothing that I have seen more beau- 
tiful than these American shrines. At each 
of these American shrines there is a beauti- 
Tul memorial chapel, each different from the 
other, designed by various famous architects. 
At some high point of that battlefield, there 
is a great monument, explaining the bat- 
tle, which has been built and is maintained 
by the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion. 

Except for a very few cases, in which 
members of our Armed Forces were killed 
by an accident or died of disease, all others 
who Ue in these cemeteries, or whose names 
are carved in the stone “Wall of the Miss- 
Ing,“ were killed in action by the enemy. 
Each of these have been awarded the Purple 
Heart medal posthumously. 

The Purple Heart Medal is the world’s 
second oldest military decoration In present 
use. Spain, Russia, and England each had 
Older military decorations, but these were 
discontinued in Spain and Russia with the 
termination of their monarchy. This left 
the Military Badge of the British Order of 
the Bath still in use, antedating the Purple 
Heart. On each Purple Heart Medal is 
depicted the birth and elements of the stars 
and stripes of our flag, derived from the 
coat of arms of Gen. George Washington, 
an inclusive part of this decoration. It is 
therefore fitting and proper that the Depart- 
tment of Defense should award a Purple Heart 
Medal to each cemetery administrative office. 
With it should be a card explaining the rea- 
so: for displaying the Purple Heart Medal. 
With it for all to see hundreds of years from 
xow, It should be explained that on Decem- 
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ber 13, 1775, Gen, George Washington invited 
Benjamin Franklin to dinner, naming him 
chairman of a commission to design an 
American flag, free of any part of the design 
of the British flag. At that time there were 
many flags with stripes; that first being the 
13 red and white stripes of the East India 
Co., chartered by Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land in the year 1600, but none had com- 
bined both stars and stripes. The design 
submitted by Benjamin Franklin set forth 
Stars and stripes as depicted in the coat of 
arms of his close personal friend, Gen. 
George Washington. At the home of Gen. 
George Washington’s grandfather and his 
ancestors at Sulgrave Manor“ in Northamp- 
tonshire, England, a sign states that the de- 
sign of the American flag originated from the 
coat of arms of the Washington family. 

Each year thousands of Americans go to 
Europe, as tourists or as members of our 
Armed Forces. Americans traveling to for- 
eign lands obtain a passport and the State 
Department issues a pamphlet telling them 
how to comport themselves. A paragraph or 
two should be included, or on a separate card 
as an invitation to the tourist to visit one or 
more of these beautiful American shrines, 
and learn about American history born in 
the immediate vicinity. At home, seldom do 
we visit a cemetery where none of one's 
family are burled, but our oversea American 
shrines should be a must to visit by members 
of our Armed Forces and tourists, 

On some weekends our American shrines 
overseas are visited by thousands of the na- 
tives of the country in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and England, as well as the 
Phillippines, but the one at Carthage, Tunisia, 
Africa, had less than 300 visitors last year. 
Here lie the American dead of the African 
campaign. This beautiful shrine does not 
even lie in the American zone of operations, 
but in the British zone of action. When 
Tunisia was under French rule, many more 
visited this cemetery, but now seldom does 
an Arab visit it. Many cemeteries have been 
moved in the past. All the temporary ceme- 
teries from the Pallu Islands to Burma and 
from Australia to the Philippines were closed 
and the bodies brought to the cemetery at 
Fort McKinley, Manila. The Congress 
should appropriate the necessary funds to 
move the graves at Carthage, Tunisia, to 
Sicily or consolidate them with the graves at 
the Siclly-Rome Cemetery at Nettuno near 
Anzio, Italy, Here loved ones could visit the 
graves without the difficulty and cost now 
necessary of going to Tunisia, Africa. 

All of the memorials and battle monu- 
ments on all of the many American battle- 
fields of both World Wars erected by the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, 
are beautiful and well maintained, telling 
the story of the battle fought there. There 
are many other battle monuments erected 
by division associations that have not had 
proper maintenance and have become ruins. 
Such an example is the 91st Division Mon- 
ument erected at Bologne, Italy, which had 
to be demolished, The American Battle 
Monuments Commission, however, agreed to 
having the figure on this monument placed 
on a base at its Florence, Italy, Military 
Cemetery. The wording on the base states 
that it was from the 91st Division Monu- 
ment. As the years roll by, the same lack 
of maintenance for the monuments of other 
division associations will become a problem, 
and organizations concerned should decide 
how their monuments will be maintained 
100 years from now. 

Except for an official of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, I am told 
that as far as is known I am the first individ- 
ual to inspect each of the 22 oversea ceme- 
teries under their jurisdiction. This I have 
done without cost to any other person or 
organization’ It is my tribute to the Gold 
Star mothers, fathers, wives, and children 
of the American Patriots who lie at or are 
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named at these American shrines. In addi- 
tion, I visited the Punch Bowl, Cemetery of 
the Pacific at Honolulu, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Quartermaster of the Army and 
the battleship Arizona with its 1,100 en- 
tombed bodies at Pearl Harbor, under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy. All Americans 
should never forget that our heritage is 
based upon the men who laid down their 
lives that this Nation might endure, and 
that this knowledge be passed on to future 
generations, 

It would have been impossible to pass on 
this information without the assistance, good 
will, and support for Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
Chairman; Maj. Gen. Thomas North, Secre- 
tary; and Col, William A. Walker, Adminis- 
trative Officer, of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission at Washington, D.C.; to- 
gether with Col. G. M. ver Hulst; Col. John 
D. Holm; Mrs. Celia S. Moginier; Mr. Michael 
Francis; Mrs. Huguette Lesage and others at 
the European Office at Paris, France. Also, 
Col, Mario Chamberlain; Mr. Piero Martinel- 
li; Mrs. Lieudmille Austin of the Mediter- 
ranean Office at Rome, Italy, together with 
each of the Superintendents and their As- 
sistants at each of the cemeteries around the 
world for all their help and kindness, which 
enabled me to complete my mission, I left 
California in November 1962 and returned 
November 1963. Further information may 
be had addressing the writer at 7354 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif., 90046, or 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.O., 20360. 


Remarks by the Honorable Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of the City of New 
York at I Am an American Day Cer- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me-by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following re- 
marks made by the Honorable Robert F. 
-Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
on Sunday, May 24, 1964, at the I Am an 
American Day ceremonies held in Central 
Park, New York City: 


REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER AT I 
Am AN AMERICAN Day CEREMONIES 


We are gathered here to celebrate Iam an 
American Day, which was initiated 25 years 
ago by the city of New York in cooperation 
with the New York Journal-American. 

We honor today hundreds of newly natu- 
ralized citizens and also first voters, and it 
is Inspiring to see this demonstration of 
thousands of Americans reaffirming their 
faith in our country. 

The founders of this Republic planned a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people * * * built on the solid rock 
of freedom and justice for all. This plan 
has never been altered. We can look around 
us at many other nations where, under total- 
itarlan rule, violent upheaval constantly 
threatens. With all our problems, ours is 
the most stable government in the world 
today. 


We proudly welcome all those gathered 
here who have sought and obtained the priv- 
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fleges of citizenship and full membership 
in our free and democratic society, with all 
the rights and responsibilities that go with 
such citizenship. 

We hear a great deal about rights these 
days, civil and otherwise. And we should. 
One of the major rights of citizenship ts 
the right to participate in the principal de- 
cisions of government through the ballot 
box. That is a precious right. In fact, it 
is an important responsibility to exercise 
that right, even when it is personally incon- 
venlent to do so. To vote is a duty to one's 
country, State and city. - 

Today in some parts of our own country 
a struggle is necessary in order to secure for 
all citizens equally the right to vote. Here 
in New York City our constant effort ts to 
induce each American citizen to exercise his 
right to vote, and to come to the polls on 
election day, 

Many if not most Americans take their 
eltizenship for granted. I hope that none of 
you do. Last Monday the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down a his- 
toric decision, holding that no distinction 
can be made between naturalized and native 
born American citizens with regard to their 
right to go abroad—whether they want to 
reside temporarily or permanently in. the 
country of their birth. In my judgment, this 
decision ranks in importance with the his- 
toric Supreme Court decision on the segrega- 
tion of schools. ; 

I have been urging for a long time that 
the McCarran-Walter Act should be amended 
to remove this distinction which gave the 
stigma of second-class citizenship to our nat- 
uralized citizens. 

Now the Supreme Court has acted and 
rendered legislative action unnecessary. This 
was a great decision. We may well include 
the celebration of this decision on the occa- 
sion of I Am an American Day. 

A moment ago I spoke of the responsibility 
as well as the right to vote. New citizens 
and first voters assume other responsibilities, 
too. 

Perhaps the most important of all of these 
is a share in the burden of the national 
responsibility to help insure peace, freedom 
and justice throughout the world. Today 
America is the leader of the free world. Our 
country la the sword and shield of the cause 
of freedom everywhere. Each citizen as- 
sumes a proportionate share of the respon- 
sibility for the cost and consequences of this 
role, 

The decisions made, by our country affect 
the course of events in every country, in 
every continent, in every corner of the globe. 
Your vote and your voice provide the basis 
of these fateful decisions. 

You bear a responsibility not only to your 
country but also to your city, to your com- 
munity, and to your neighbors. In a city like 
New York you are responsible to accommo- 
date yourself to your neighbors and they, to 
you. Each of you must be concerned for 
your neighbors’ personal safety, security and 
welfare, whoever they are—and vice versa, 
Each New Yorker must regard himself as his 
brother's keeper, and his neighbor's keeper, 

You must regard each fellow New Yorker as 
your neighbor, and each neighbor as your 
brother. These are my most meaningful 
words to you on this I Am an American Day. 

Now let me congratulate all of you on your 
new privileges and responsibilities as citizens 
nnd new voters. You now have a share in 
the heritage of the greatest country in the 
world. So I say to you: Face the future with 
faith and confidence in yourselves and in this 
country of yours and mine. Hold your flag 
aloft with pride; and may God bless you, 
and may God bless America. 
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General Wheeler Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr, Speaker, the OM- 
cer magazine, monthly publication of the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, published in one of its re- 
cent issues a most interesting and in- 
formative article by the Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler. 

This article explains succinctly but 
with irrefutable logic why this Nation 
throughout its history and especially to- 
day must rely upon the citizen-reservist 
for its safety in times cf crisis. 

General Wheeler is one of the best in- 
formed military leaders in our Nation 
and occupies a position of responsibility 
which is vitally important to every citi- 
zen. We should consider his views on 
this most important subject. 

The Reserve Officers Association itself 
is performing a service to our Nation in 
continuing to remind the Congress and 
the people of the United States of the 
vital necessity for maintaining strong 
Reserve Forces in support of our: active 
duty forces. ROA is known to all of us 
as a free yoluntary, independent institu- 
tion which throughout the years has con- 
tributed substantially to national se- 
curity. 

General Wheeler's article from the Of- 
ficer follows: 

Taw Untrep States LOOKS To THE CITIZEN 
Orriern IN Time or Crisis—Tur Army 
Curer or Stary BELIEVES THE ROLE oF THA 
RESERVIST UNCHANGED IN THE MODERN ARMY 

(By Gen. Earle G. Wheeler) 

In the confusions existing in these “cold 
war” years, the Reserve officer properly 
wishes evaluation of his role in the modern 
Army. 

Historically, the Reserve officer has shared 
the Army's continuing mission of conducting 
prompt, sustained, and successful combat 
with his Regular counterpart. The United 
States, from our earliest beginnings, has 
looked to the citizen officer in time of crisis, 
In the 146 Army campaigns honored by the 
watered-silk streamers on the Army Sag, 
there is not one that does not include par- 
ticipation by Reserve officers. While it is 
true that in the Army’s early days the Re- 
serve structure did not exist in its current 
configuration, it is nonetheless true that in 
concept the great bulk of Army wartime 
leadership has always been provided by men 
who dropped civilian pursuits to pick up 


sidearms an epaulette, moving to the crisis. 


at hand. From our earliest colonial begin- 
nings to the support actions now underway 
in Vietnam, the Army counts on the citizen 
officer to fall in step with the Regular Army. 
Thus the reason that I say the Reserve officer 
shares equally in the Army's mission with 
the Regular ls because the nature of modern 
warfares requires the Reserve officer to main- 
tain his military proficiency at the same level 
as his professional counterpart. 
ALWAYS ONLY HOURS AWAY 


In view of the global commitments of the 
United States, the growing complexity of 
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military equipment ond organization, and 
the tempo of international affairs, the Re- 
serve officer accordingly bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility. No longer can his traditional 
readiness be maintained on a passive random 
basis. Today and in the future, the requisite 
readiness. may be achieved only by a con- 
tinuing active absorption with professional 
millfary competence. 

In other words, today’s Reserve officer 
must be a student of soldiering in its modern 
sense. The motivation for this study cannot 
come from. outside; while the Army may 
offer opportunity, assistance, and conven- 
lence for such study, the Reserve officer 
must take full heed of the wording ef his 
commission with its reference to special trust 
and confidence in his abilities as the basis 
for his motivation to study. 

This study, in turn, is more than achlev- 
ing a routine proficiency in a given military 
occupational specialty. It is the pursuit of 
an understanding of military affairs and the 
modern role of military force with the atti- 
tude that each officer may be needed by the 
United States not once in a lifetime, but 
twice, thrice, or oftener. In the present 
world atmosphere, mobilization is always 
only hours away. Who can predict the exact 
nature of responsibilities the citizen officer 
may be called on to assume on short notice? 

In the modern Army, today’s platoon 
leader is tomorrow's brigade commander. 
Today's division staff officer Is tomorrow's 
theater staff head. Accordingly, study is 
required not merely to meet immediate re- 
sponsibility; study is required to meet larger 
responsibilities. predictable only in of 
the certainty that they will come quickly 
and with little advance notice. This is the 
kind of basic professional individual readi- 
ness demanded of the Reserve officer today. 

CITIZEN -SOLDIER LINK 

Next, the Reserve officer today is an active 
link between U.S. military policy and the 
citizens we all protect and serve. No amount 
of organized information activity, no amount 
of money, and no programs of the Active 
Army can tell the Army story to the public 
at home and abroad as well as the man who 
has his uniform and equipment on hand in 
the neighborhood. While it is true that there 
is today a closer identification between citi- 
gen and soldier than was the case In the 
past, it is also true that the Army still needs 
as many spokesmen as it can get who can 
explain the worth of Iandpower to the people 
we serve. The Reserve officer, in his com- 
munity, provides this service. 

But the role of the Reserve officer in the 
modern Army is not merely subjective, In 
today's Army, the reservist and the 
are more than partners. They are inter- 
changeable. Of the active Army Officer 
Corps, 67.7 percent are reservists, a significant 
indication of Reserve contribution; and the 
community of responsibility shared by re- 
servist and Regular alike. K 

Tt is this interchangenbility which defines 
the role of the Reserve officer and which un- 
derscore the point I made earlier about the 
professional proficiency of the individual Re- 
serve officer, Any existing distinctions in 
terms of duty tours, tenure, and similar ad- 
ministrative considerations are, in my view, 
academic. 

I say this because the nature of our Army 
tasks, the multiplicity of our commitments, 
and the nature of the threat we face all cre- 
ate a requirement for leaders who can orga- 
nize and direct the successful accomplish- 
ment of prompt and sustained combat on 
land with regard to subtle distinctions of 
component or status. The true professional 
officer, meaning the officer who knows what 
to do when war comes. Meeting this require- 
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ment in the U.S, Army permits no distinc- 
tions between career soldiers and an officer 
who serves on active wartime service only. 


THE SIDE OF VICTORY 


It is a feature of the current of 
warfare in which we are involved that mod- 
ern technology has victimized time more 
than other facet of readiness. Napoleon's 
complaint, “Ask an of me but time,” 
has poignant meaning for us today because 
time can no longer be regarded as an effec- 
tive dimension of our national security. I 
am convinced that in any conflict we may 
undertake in the future, be it limited or 
general war, the margin of victory will go to 
the side that cam mobilize and field major 
forces most efficiently and effectively. 

The efficiency of mobilization can be pro- 
vided by mobilization planning and means, 
but the effectiveness can be provided only by 
the readiness of units and individuals. The 
current trend in foreshortened readiness 
schedules is one effort to respond to this 
requirement for effectiveness, but the moti- 
vation, the hard skills, and the team play 
that constitute real effectiveness can only be 
generated and guided by the Army’s leader. 

Thus, the role of, the Reserve officer, on 
active duty or not, is the role of the pro- 
fessional in an era when the demands on 
him were never higher when the stakes were 
never greater. No longer can the reservist 
count on dropping his civilian pursuits and 
Catching up his sidearms and epaulettes en 
route to join his unit. In a very real sense, 
the Reserve officer today must not only be 
in step with the Active Army, he must be 
out in front of it, showing the way to mean- 
ingful effectiveness by the example of his 
own hard-won professional skills. 

A SENSE OF URGENCY 

Doing this requires first of all the cultiva- 
tion of a sense of urgency g our 
Army mission, This urgency takes it height- 
ened tempo from both our active confronta- 
tion of aggressor forces in Europe, Korea, and 
Vietnam and from the volatile potential of 
trouble spots in other parts of the world. 
Our deployed forces constitute the line of 
contact, but the depth the Army needs for 
sustained combat comes from more than the 
Active Army divisions in the United States— 
it comes from Reserve component units. 
The requisite readiness of these units has to 
begin with this sense of urgency which is 
best generated by the officers. 

Next, the Reserve officer must develop con- 
fidence in his own individual qualifications. 
This is achieved by more than annual active 
duty training; it can be achieved only by 
continuing concern and respect for the per- 
formance standards of the professional. 

Next, the Reserve officer must communi- 
cate to his unit more than routine combat 
skills—he must establish the rapport that 
always exists between good leaders and their 
troops, a mystique that manifests itself in 
a group conviction that no Job fs too tough, 
no task too great, This we recognize as the 
will to win, 

Next, the Reserve officer must cultivate a 
flexibility In himself and in his unit so that 
when the alarm is sounded, entry on active 
duty is accomplished at no sacrifice in in- 
dividual or group readiness. This in turn 
is more than routine attention to readiness 
Standards; it is a careful and continuing 
assessment of the many factors which create 
effectiveness—manpower, equipment, train- 
wg; esprit, and motivation to name but a 
ew. 


AN UNCEASING TASK 


In spite of our complex system of readiness 
categories and the community of our organi- 
zation and doctrine, these readiness factors 
vary from unit to unit. Only the officer on 
the ground can assess his situation and the 
situation in his unit. The corrections, ad- 
justments, and other actions to establish 
and maintain effectiveness are to be accom- 
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plished only by careful study, planning, and 
su This is an unceasing task for 
every officer assigned to a unit. 

The officer who is not part of a unit, and 
this is the situation for the majority of our 
Reserve officers, has a similar responsibility 
to the service as a whole and to himself as 
an individual. The officer must prepare him- 
self on a broad scale to meet the require- 
ments of any assignment on short notice. 
The challenge is tremendous and Individual 
initiative is the key to meeting this chal- 
lenge. The officer should be looking beyond 
his immediate possible mobilizaton assign- 
ments and building his potential for the next 
higher duty. He must follow a self-directed 
career pattern similar in many respects to 
the career pattern of his Active Army coun- 
terpart. The Reserve officer who is not a part 
of a unit must do this himself without coun- 
sel and guidance. This requires voluntary et- 
fort and sacrifice, but the traditions of the 
Reserve officer and the demands of modern 
warfare permit no other course. 

These may sound like severe standards, but 
they have to be. They are the standards by 
which the professional officer is measured 
today. Meeting these standards is thus the 
role of the Reserve officer in the modern 
Army. As I pointed out in the beginning, 
the Army counts on the citizen officer to fall 
into ranks without faltering. So far in our 
history, the citizen officer has never failed in 
this duty. All of us, as brothers in arms, 

lar or reservist, can do no less than to 
keep faith with this great tradition, 


“Witness for Aid”—By the Honorable 
Frank Coffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


- OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Frank Coffin, a former distin- 
guished Member of this body and of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who has 
been more recently Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and who is now U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Development Assistance 
Committee of the OECD in Paris, has 
written a very excellent book on foreign 
aid entitled Witness for Aid.” 

Frank Coffin makes a clear and con- 
vincing case for the importance of for- 
eign aid, and for the success being 
achieved in the foreign aid program. It 
is an interesting book, reflecting the 
commonsense and clear thinking of our 
former colleague. Frank Coffin has an 
unusual gift for expressing ideas clearly 
and persuasively, and in this excellent 
little book he has made a clear and con- 
vincing case for foreign aid. 

The Honorable Eugene Black, former 
President of the World Bank, recently 
reviewed Mr. Coffin’s book in the New 
York Times, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his review inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

THE HELPING HAND 
(By Eugene R. Black) 

In his foreword, Frank M. Coffin says, “This 
is not a book about the dark side of the 
moon. It is a book about a relatively un- 
known side of the United States.” The sub- 
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ject is foreign aid, an aspect of our national 
purpose that is far from dark. Indeed, it 
reflects well on this country and holds bright 
promise for the world. The author has ably 
caught its glow. 

The book is thoroughly readable, and there 
is a happy absence of that esoteric jargon and 
governmental lingo which frequently mar 
works of this type.. Mr. Coffin offers calm and 
reasoned rebuttal to the irrational and often 
hysterical denunciations of our oversea as- 
sistance programs. 

He explains how objectives are determined, 
how projects are evaluated, how actual work 
is implemented in Washington and through- 
out the world. He also shows the dedication, 
diligence, and tolerance for frustration of the 
administrative personnel. Mr. Coffin modest- 
ly omits mention of his own important work, 
which includes two terms in Congress and 
Presidential appointment to posts in the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development—and, currently, as 
U.S. representative to the Development As- 
sistance Committee in Paris. 

“Witness for Ald” addresses itself to three 
broad questions. First: Do our ald programs 
have the right objectives? 

The actual legislation bears a “statement 
of purpose” so ambitious and all encom- 
passing as to invite the rejoinder, “On the 
seventh day, do we rest?” The author of 
this book rightly sees a long-term defense 
and development of the free world as the 
goal. It consists of patiently strengthening 
the economies of Western and noncommitted 
nations, fostering a spirit of independence 
and the means to maintain it. 

The key words are economic growth and 
development. While military aid contrib- 
utes nothing to this end, the author joins 
Congress and successive administrations in 
calling it aid. That may help win program 
approval, but it reinforces the erroneous view 
that aid is an effective weapon in cold war 
skirmishes, giving rise to unreasonable hopes 
and resultant disillusionment. We, and the 
Soviet Union even more so, have learned the 
limitations of aid as a short-run tactical 
device. Coffin points out that useful assist- 
ance should not be turned off periodically 
when some country’s actions displease us. 
so clearly that 
on 


sporadically 
whenever we seek an immediate return. Nor 
does he face the sensible alternative of sep- 
arating military from economic aid and put- 
ting it into the defense budget where it 
properly belongs. 


sistance, 
spread public commitment to its objectives. 

The second question is: Are we spending 
too much? 

This book says emphatically “No.” It 
shatters the myth that the $100 billion al- 
ready spent on foreign aid should have com- 
pleted the job. Only $7 billion of that was 
economic aid to underdeveloped nations, 
which pose the real challenge now. More- 
over, our present aid expenditures are a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

“Over four-fifths of our economic aid to- 
day is in goods and services purchased in the 
United States,” Coffin indicates. The ad- 
verse effect on the balance of payments is 
minor; the stimulus to export-oriented in- 
dustries and jobs is major. We are also 
developing foreign markets for future profit- 
able trade. 

The author feels, and I believe correctly, 
that other nations, especially prosperous ones 
which are former aid recipients, could do 
more. True, their per capita expenditures 
in this field exceed ours. But the over- 
whelming share of the cost for military pre- 
paredness which the United States now pays 
for the security of the entire free world 
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makes our total burden disproportionate. 
Others should expand their efforts. 

Third, and perhaps most important: Are 
we conducting our aid properly? Of the 
Agency for International Development pro- 
gram, the author admits that it is complex. 
It is remote. Its failures are apparent. Its 
triumphs remain obscure.” Considered a 
vast giveaway by many (actually almost two- 
thirds of development ald is in loans, rather 
than grants), it is harshly criticized. 
Errors are, of course, inevitable in any un- 
dertaking of this magnitude, and they get the 
headlines. Successes are seldom news, while 
diplomacy necessarily shrouds in silence the 
many times AID officials say No“ to unreal- 
istic requests. 

Yet, there is room for improvement. An 
outstanding need is for more stability and 
continuity in the programs and more career 
professionalism in personnel, what Coffin 
calls closing “the skill gap.“ In 15 years, we 
have had the ECA, the TCA, the MSA, the 
FOA, the ICA, and now AID. Eleven ad- 
ministrators have averaged less than 18 
months in office. 

Another obstacle is the annual review of 
nid by congressional committees. Some- 
times these are mere sniping sessions, but 
they can produce legislation of genuine 
merit, which Mr. Coffin does not give due 
credit. On the other hand, he accurately in- 
dicts these reviews as a monumental drain on 
the time, energy, and resources of AID of- 
ficials, He offers some worthwhile recom- 
mendations for streamlining this cumber- 
some process and substituting long-range 
planning for short-range chaos. 

The book concentrates on the AID and 
gives relatively scant attention to other ef- 
forts, such as the U.N. technical assistance 
program, the World Bank and International 
Development Association, the Common Mar- 
ket’s Overseas. Development Fund, the In- 
ter-America Bank, and the Development As- 
sistance Committee. This may account for 
the author's failure to examine the advan- 
tages of a more multilateral approach. ; 

Actually, a multilateral agency makes it 
easier to insist that certain conditions be 
met by ald recipients, who often resent 
purely American stipulations. Mr. Coffin 
thinks conditions are hard to impose in any 
case, tmplying that the withholding of sid 
ia an insufficient lever, because it accounts 
for a very small part of the recipient's gross 
however, cap- 


tial these investments from abroad could be 
in its own period of growth, and we remained 
a debtor nation until the turn of this 
century. 

Our aid now can be helpful only where 
there is real self-help. We should insist on 
sound fiscal policies, equitable taxation, ef- 
fective mobilization of resources, 9 

orities, programs for widespread uon 
ine and a climate that attracts instead of 
deters private investment as an essential 
concomitant of public aid. 

We must be more selective about both the 
general environment and specific projects in 
which we Invest, putting greater stress on 
the “quality” of aid, and directing it, to 
those who “put their houses in order.” But 
Coffin argues that “the interests of the 
United States range much more broadly, 
that it ts the poorest nations who need help 
the most and that we cannot ignore the 
hard-pressed nations on the fringe of the 
Communist block.” 

This is a tangential rebuttal to the case 
for greater selectivity. Our task is not only 
to identify our interests, locate needs, and 
decide what should not be ignored. It is to 
determine exactly where and under what 
conditions our aid can be truly effective and 
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to help bring these into being. Still, as 
Prank Coffin clearly shows, past achieve- 
ments justify the confidence of our people 
and continuance in our purpose. 

“Witness for Aid,” is one of the better 
books on a subject that has received too 
little thoughtful attention. The conscien- 
tious citizen will find it well worth reading. 


The Judas Kiss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, could 
they distort the truth? Certainly not the 
American press. But this morning, 
buried in a story on page 2 of the Wash- 
ington Post was a statement by former 
President Eisenhower indicating that his 
remarks about the qualifications of the 
1964 GOP presidential candidate were 
completely misrepresented. According to 
the Post, Ike stated: 

You people read GoLowaTER out of the 
party, I didn't. 


The show of affection by the press for 
the words. of President Eisenhower on 
candidate qualifications were actually a 
cover for a betrayal and the chickens 
have come home to roost. When we find 
a system developing where supposed ob- 
jective reporting is slanted into political 
propaganda, we are in trouble. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, a 
most interesting article on this subject 
from the June 1964 issue of Intelligence 
Digest just came to my attention. The 
digest contains a comprehensive view of 
world affairs and I commend this pam- 
phlet to the attention of my colleagues. 
Under unanimous consent I include at 
this point an article from the aforemen- 
tioned issue of Intelligence Digest: 

COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF WESTERN 

OULTURE 

Wherever in the free world there is aware- 
ness of Communist infiltration and Its dan- 
gers, that awareness tends to be confined to 
the more obvious outcrops of infiltration in 
the political and strategic fields. Surprise 
is often expressed at the apparent ease with 
‘which events and developments which a 
generation ago would have been well-nigh 
inconceivable have, in fact, been accepted 
as irremediable and condoned as inevitable. 

The apparent inability of the free world 
to react decisively to what amounts to a 
series of disasters arises not so much from 
a basic inability to appreciate them correctly 
as from a state of mind which has been 
brought about by the influence of Marxist 
materialism on Western intellectual thought. 

Recently, in Pretoria, a conference was held 
under the title of the “National Conference 
To Combat Communism.” Papers were read 
by a number of responsible experts in their 
different fields. We have seen some of these 
papers, and the following report is an ab- 
stract of one which was read by a professor 
of a South African university. This professor 
is an Englishman who went to South Africa 
only 5 years ago. 

Space does not allow us to reproduce the 
paper as a whole, and we have adapted some 
of the author’s wording. In the opinion of 
this service, what he said is of the highest 
importance; because when the people of the 
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free world, and in particular the Western 
World, realise the influence of Marxist ma- 
terialiam on Western Intellectual thought 
and when they remember with pride their 
own particular heritage, then we will be at 
any rate on the way to solving the desperate 
problem with which the world is faced. 
The world is threatened today with the 
concept of a worldwide culture and overall 
control in the field of which man becomes 
absorbed into an amorphous collective so- 


ciety. Everywhere, quantitative values have 


replaced, or are rapidly replacing, those of 
quality. 

The world is economically, politically, and 
socially divided, but tremendous and well- 
thought-out efforts are being made to unite 
it on the internationalist theme of mate- 
rialism. 

A “PROGRESSIVE” ATTITUDE 

One of the resulting phenomena is what 
is popularly called a “progressive” attitude. 
In the field of education, such an attitude 
describes a system which is intended to fit 
the student into a future place in-modern 
society—a place where he can best serve the 
interests of the projected new community. 
The system is also designed to condition the 
student so that he may the more easily be 
absorbed into interests of a noneducational 
nature, 


The new educational aims are quite dis- 
tinct from concepts of education 
which, broadly speaking, concerned them- 
selves with standards of quality and with 
building a critical structure of selective 
powers with which to face the problems of 
life, rather than merely to be integrated Into 
its commercial or political ways, The Greeks, 
who began Western education, were careful 
to distinguish between culture and instruc- 
tion; between value and scientific fact. 

The cutting off of the past and the forming 
of entirely new patterns of life reflecting 
what is called the philosophy of modern life 

We have, of course, 


dogmatic path which we are treading. 
TWO CHOICES 


Cut off from the past and to con- 
form with the present, youth has two readily 
available choices: 

1. Passively to enter the ranks of spiritual 
lethargy and uninspired jobseeking, and to 
accept what the commercial world offers in 
place of culture and enlightenment. 

2. Aggressively to indulge in activities or 
thoughts which will speed up the totalisation 
of uprootedness and thus bring about the 
“comfort” of world unity wrapped in a new 
code of valucs with its own methods of com- 
munication. 7 

Methods or schemes which readily offer 
an apparent solution to world problems are 
leftist intellectualism or, for the more 
urgent minded, Marxist socialism. For the 
leftist intellectual Ute is relatively simple. 
being devoid of all values except those of 
rational approach. 

The rights of man having displaced those 
of God, man becomes a law unto himself and 
can generously indulge in what is called 
humanism. 

This docs not mean that he is tolerant of 
all men, On the contrary, he is quite in- 
tolerant of those who oppose his ideology. 
In particular, he is intolerant of men who 
retain and cherish their links with the past. 
He scorns tradition; for tradition has to do 
with nature rather than with science; and 
the traditionally minded man is concerned 
more with the experiences of the past than 


~ 


with so-called progress; and, above all, he 


believes in God rather than in man. 
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LOOSENING OF ROOTS 

In a concept bent on world unification 
through totalitarianism it is necessary for 
the new man to tempt or force traditional 
man to loosen his roots. Like a tree, a man 
divested of his roots falls the more easily or, 
having lost support, will grab at whatever is 
offered in the way of alternatives. 

Thus, by means of persuasion, propaganda, 
and “education”, total uniformity is sought; 
but there are also ways of force and violence. 

Methods used in Communist countries, 
such as mass liquidation of “bourgeois rep- 
tiles", are, of course, known, although they 
are not well known, let alone well cata- 
loged; but in the Western World itself the 
French maquis systematically murdered an 
estimated 105,000 of their political op- 
ponents after the liberation. This revolution 
of 1944-46 accounted for 80,000 more vie- 
tims than did the reign of terror in the first 
French Revolution and the masacres were no 
less sayage and were certainly more nu- 
merous and on a wider scale than those of 
St. Bartholomew's Day and the Commune. 

Yet such historical facts are rarely given 
the same publicity as crimes attributed or 
attributable to what are called rightists. 
Indeed, what are called world courts of 
Justice, seem to have been set up for the 
sole purpose of judging the right, whereas 
the left occupies the positions of both judge 
and jury. 

This is perhaps an example of the inter- 
National solidarity of ideas; but this kind of 
Solidarity allows no opportunity for the op- 
ponent of the leftist concept to become a 
martyr, for the only obituary allowed is one 
in the nature of a “confession.” 

THE REVOLUTION MATURES 


As the world Socialist revolution matures 
in the way that Lenin predicted, some inter- 
esting and significant trends of Ideological 
infiltration have occurred. 

What is called international opinion has 
Organized the West into discarding its former 
responsibilities to less advanced communi- 
tles 


There is also the Third International, with 
the objective of organizing the world. 

There is a certain overlapping of effort 
between these two forms of subversion which 
has resulted in a certain confusion of opin- 
ion between those in the West who have 
succumbed, 

For example, a popular modern catchword 
is “Better Red than dead.” This is a slogan 
Which has been repeated by more than one 
Prominent churchman. One wonders wheth- 
er these churchmen realize that what the 
Slogan really means is that it is better to 
7 as an atheist than to die believing in 

‘od. 

However, the most effective sentiment of 
the leftist intellectual is more truly expressed 
in a phrase which ts scarcely mentioned, but 
Obviously believed, namely: “Better Red than 
anti-Red." 

These political passwords which masses of 
people have been cozened into accepting as 
Principles have acquired an international 
Codification. The anti-Red is always referred 
tes “reactionary” or “extremist” or Fas- 

t.“ 

ORGANIZED! INFILTRATION 


Communist front infiltration via the celi 
System and so-called neutral organizations is 
now common, even if not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The names of some of these front 
Organizations show both the wide field cov- 
fred and the apparently respectable titles 
oE are part of the international codifica- 

on. 

The World Federation of Trades Unions, 

The World Peace Council. 

The World Federation of Démocratic 
Youth, 

The World Federation of Teachers’ Unions, 


The World Congress of Doctors. 
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The International Organization of Jour- 
nalists. 


The International Broadcasting Organiza- 
tion. 

‘The International Union of Students. 

The Women's International Democratic 
Federation. 

The Association of Democratic Lawyers, 

The Federation of Scientific Workers, 

The Artists for Peace, 

The Authors’ World Peace Appeal. 

The Teachers for Peace. 

The Musicians’ Organization for Peace. 

The Committee for the Promotion of In- 
ternational Trade. 

The Dove of Peace has become the in- 
strument of Comimunist infiltration. The 
visitor to a place like Trafalgar Square in 
London, where demonstrations of every kind 
are constantly held, could hardly fall to no- 
tice the use of babes in arms at Communist- 
inspired partisan processions; and the so- 
called passive resistance of youthful squat- 
ters led by old men and political priests 
whose real purpose is to destroy law and 
order. 

In another fleld, the industrial front con- 
tinues its system of crippling strikes through 
now well-established channels. 

It is, however, the intellectual front which 
has won the most ground and it is this front, 
the subtleties of which so often pass unrecog- 
nized, that is, therefore, the most dangerous 
of all. It is this front—handled not so much 
by party members as by fellow-travelers and 
near-travelers—which saturates cultural so- 
cleties, church organizations, universities, 
and “progressive” intellectuals with a Marx- 
ist-Socialist ideology. 


THE CULTURE FRONT 


The culture front covers a wide variety of 
media and expressive forms, but the symp- 
toms throughout, in accordance with a rigid 
dialectic, are similar and are familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the methods of the 
early Bolsheviks. 

The Bolsheyik revolution in Russia con- 
cerned itself with the removal of personal 
values and individual man, so that mentally 
conditioned, collective man could be firmly 
established. The purpose was to obliterate 
all inheritances from the past and all anti- 
materialist thought. All education was com- 
pletely overhauled; history was reshuffled; a 
new status was given to science and to scien- 
tific methods; a new meaning was given to 
art, the proletarian expressions of which de- 
veloped in a quick rotation of styles. 

By these means the new State rapidly es- 
tablished itself, laying down new limits of 
reality, and every effort was made to make 
knowledge visible only through the perspeo- 
tive of scientific method and Marxist 
ideology. h 

Unfortunately, it is far too little recognized 
that this early Bolshevik style has been re- 
fashioned by a deeply infiltrated Western 
World—still nominally anti-Communist— 
and is now coming to be established as a facet 
of the West's own sociopolitical ideals. 


THE NEW MIND 


What may be called the new mind is more 
and more becoming a decisive factor in west- 
ern ideology. The difference in attitude be- 
tween the old mind and the new mind can 
be described as follows: 

The old mind, imperfect as it was and is, 
nevertheless gropes toward the completion 
of an idea—an idea of which there preexisted 
some kind of awareness; an idea of purpose; 
an idea seeking to subscribe to what used to 
be called a natural or Divine order of things. 

The new mind is not groping toward any- 
thing, because reality does not exist—so we 
are told—beyond the active and material ex- 
perience of physical being. 

The old mind gropes toward an objective 
outside its normal orbit. 
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The new mind gestures within its limited 
material field. 

PAINTING AND MUSIC 

All this is very clearly expressed in paint- 
ing and music. For example, what is called 
American Action Painting consists of drip- 
ping, flinging, or squirting the paint rather 
than calmly brushing it on. It is a highly 
excitable act which is supposed to give ex- 
pression to the unconscious and throw it into 
effective vision, and is closely allied to 
Freudianism. r 

The new mind also expresses itself in music 
without focus, purpose, or direction. In 
many quarters electronic tape sounds, math- 
ematical formulae, mechanical conductors, 
fragments of non-melody“ and “non- 
rhythm,” and duels between “live” and “com- 
puter” sounds are the rage. 

All new mind art is not of the same style 
and one must, of course, be careful to avold 
a slavish and unthinking attachment to tra- 
ditionalism for its own sake, particularly if 
one does not appreciate its spiritual and his- 
torical background. At the same time, a 
careful examination of this subject reveals 
the fact that what one might call new mind 
art, although it has a number of styles and 
methods of expression. all conforms to the 
same basic ideology—that of materialism. 


A PATTERN OF THOUGHT 


There is, in fact, a clear pattern of 
thought in all these things. One would 
have thought that the intellectual pattern 
of thought of Western Christendom would 
be the exact opposite to that of the Marxist 
world. On the contrary, however, a survey 
of Communist culture“ in its violent be- 
ginnings comes very near to describing the 
nature of cultural trends now so prevalent 
in the West. The Bolshevik revolutionaries 
did the following: 

They set about the destruction of all es- 
tablished values. 

They swept away all traditional impedi- 
ments (“everything traditional must be 
smashed," said Pissarev) in order that they 
might concern themselves solely with what 
they considered to be the realities of the 
present. 

They totally rejected as guides the spirit- 
ual and the absolute, 

They armed spiritual negation with so- 
called scientific method. 

They sought to make art a physiological, 
mechanical process. As Trotsky said, only 
those materials which were the foundation 
of scientific and industrial organization 
should provide the material for culture. 

In 1930, the Comintern formulated four 
principles of Communist culture: 

1. Art is not an end in itself. 

2. For us, art is education. 

3. For us, art is collective striving. 

4. We do not waste time thinking about 
the future or searching through the past. 
We are living today. For us, art proclaims 
and expresses our will toward communism. 

These four principles are becoming more 
and more refiected in the trends of Western 
so-called culture. 

TWO CONCLUSIONS 


One can reasonably draw two conclusions: 

1. A new form of Western intellectualism 
has arisen which, far from anti-Com- 
munist as claimed, is in fact fully engaged 
in the implementation of Marxist Socialist 
ideology and practice. It differs from mod- 
ern Russian or Chinese commuhism only by 
being nénnationalistic, 

2. Whereas this form of Western intellec- 
tualism claims to lead and sometimes, in- 
deed, to be in rebellion, it is in fact a result, 
knowingly or unknowingly, of consent and 
submission to Marxist ideology. 

The claim to progressiveness is entirely 
false. A massive deceptive propaganda has 
blinded us to the deep infiltration of Marx- 
ist materialist thought. In fact, a very great 
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deal of what is falsely claimed to be individ- 

ualistic rebellion against outworn tradition 

is totally devoid of individualism and is a 

slavish reflection of Marxist political forms. 
THE COLLECTIVE MATERIALISTIC STATE 

The + ahead is that of a uniform 
dialectic which, although denying the abso- 
lute, is itself absolutist and which declares 
to be untrue or even nonexistent everything 
which does not conform to itself, 

Its ideologies are adapted to economic cir- 
cumstances. 

Its political passwords are put forward as 
principles, 

It aims at complete domination, using as 
its means the uprooted new man or prole- 
tariat. 

It has destroyed the old scale of values 
and has Instigated.a new set of values which 
describe: 

A state of general unrest as peaceful co- 
existence; z 

A state of economic slavery as political 
freedom; 

A state of Marxist materialist philosophy 
as Christianity; 

A state of collective vulgarity as civilized 
culture; 

A state of aggression and anarchy as pence- 
Tul protest; 

A state of sabotage and subversion as the 
expression of political rights; 

A system of slanted political propaganda 
as dispassionate. investigation; 

A system of group indoctrination as edu- 
cation; ~ 

A system of scientific methodizing as ar- 
tistic expression. 

The system into which man Is being stead- 
ily absorbed is a totalitarian reorganization 
of the world, from which the accumulated 
experiences of past civilizations and cul- 
tures are being exterminated. 


THE DEMANDS OF TRUTH 

The product of this system is an incom- 
plete man who is a danger to humanity. 
Pree thought can be shaped only by-man 
who has not been degraded by a system. 

Truth is not reassuring; it is demanding. 

The prevailing disease which is steadily 
saturating the world has become so wide- 
spread that it is no longer easy to locate 
and pinpoint it. The cure, therefore, cannot 
consist only of surgery. Indeed, too much 
has already been cut away. 

What is needed is a rebullding of man to 
his original strength of purpose and indi- 
viduality so that he may reacquire the knowl- 
edge and the power to resist and destroy the 
new totalitarian concept. The basic need is, 
of course, a spiritual one. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
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Cont or Laws or THE Untren STATES 


TITLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint. Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica - 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, e. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tittz 44, Section 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited; 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided; That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 


speeches containing tabular statements to be 


published in the Rxconn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
rcon any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit heroin fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

O(a}. Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking firat an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the om- 
clal reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead {tem shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as Indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp, nor to Recorps 
printed after tho sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. ’ 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp.which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall Indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Address by Hon. Mark Hatfield, Gover- 
nor of Oregon, Before Philadelphia 
Rotary Club, May 27, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it was my 
pleasure to greet the Honorable Mark O. 
Hatfield, Governor of Oregon, when he 
was in Philadelphia on May 27. The 
Governor delivered an address to the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club which I be- 
lieve deserves wide circulation. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Excerrrs From Appress BY Gov. MARK O. 
HATFIELD 

A recent theater production carried the 
title “Stop the World, I Want To Get Off.” 
From what I read about the national debates 
on foreign policy, there are quite a number 
of Americans who wish it were possible. 

For them, the title of a TV play of some 
years ago may provide the proper answer: 
“You Say Goodby but It Doesn't Go Away.” 

The 190 million people of these United 
States share this terrestrial ball with nearly 
3 billion other human beings. There are, in 
other words, about 15 “foreigners” for every 
Citizen of the United States of America. We 
are the fourth nation in terms of population 
but we stand first in most measures of ma- 
terial wealth. And we long ago decided that 
gur independence and the means for defend- 
ing it held first place on our national agenda. 

As we look at the rest of the world—with 
Which we are inevitably involved, we are both 
appalled and challenged. We are appalled by 
the abject poverty that is the constant con- 
dition of most of the world’s population. 
Although we need to maintain our attack on 
Poverty here at home, the single most signifi- 
Cant fact that must underlie our th 
about foreign affairs is that hunger is fast 

ming the central element in world ten- 
sion. 

Any survey of the world in which we live 
revenis a bewildering array of economic and 
governmental systems—from near anarchy 
through the most despotic of dictatorships; 
from primitive agriculture to the most s0- 
Phisticated of industrial complexes. Despite 
the awesome accomplishments of free enter- 
Prise in the United States, most of the peo- 
Ple of the world share to only a limited ex- 
tent In the benefits it has built. Commu- 
nism, socialism, or some middle way is the 
Condition of economic life in most of the 
world. 


When an American looks at the state of 
World affairs, he is struck again by the com- 
Plexity of the issues that preclude a tran- 
quil world. One can call a long roll of fric- 
tions that threaten to spread to wider thea- 
ters; Greek versus Turk in Cyprus; Moslem 
Versus Hindu in India and Pakistan; the 
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shifting of relationships among Russia and 
China and Ethiopia and Albania and Guinea 
and France and Morocco and Yugoslavia; the 
tensions in the Near East and among the new 
nations of Africa. The formation of Malay- 
sia has been far from easy. Stability in 
Africa may be decades away. These are but 
a few of the active places of concern—the 
hot spots that at any time could start a con- 
flagration. 

In addition to the threats—and actuality— 
of violence as a fact of international rela- 
tions, there are the subtler but significant 
developments that pose their thorny prob- 
lems, The intficacies of Common Market 
discussions are one example. The Inner Six, 
the Outer Seven and all their suppliers and 
customers are bound in a web of commerce 
but they do not exist in a world of their own 
any more than we do. We may guess that 
trying times yet lle ahead in Western Europe. 

Most of us try to relate America’s role, re- 
sponsibility and interest to any such catalog 
of the world's ilis. No longer do we speak 
of “the white man’s burden,“ or “manifest 
destiny.” We are suspicious of these and 
other slogans of yesteryear. We are groping 
through a fog of present blunders. We ask 
for leadership that acts rather than reacts. 
We ask for leadership that has a program and 
a policy predicated on forthright and unam- 
biguous principles to which we can willingly 
pledge our allegiance. 

Such a policy can be built only on a clear 
conception of our national interest—and— 
how to secure it. Such à foreign policy must 


rely on America's strength, r our 
weaknesses, and listen to no uncertain 
trumpets. 


We are strong. Secretary McNamara must 
be buying something behind the drawn 
shades of the Pentagon for $50 billion a 
year. Our space program, on Eisenhower 
administration foundations, is producing 
significant results. Despite the absence of 
needed tax reform to stimulate the produc- 
tion of jobs for those now unemployed, we 
have been making economic progress that 
(by world standards) is fantastic. Our 
technological progress is so impressive that 
some of our economic pessimists, with little 
faith in free enterprise, view technology as 
a threat rather than the promise it truly Is. 

We are dealing effectively with the social 
challenges that confront us. I can remem- 
ber when life could be beautiful at 35—and 
\beyond.” We now look to “three score and 
ten” as a low average instead of a high goal. 
We are not yet certain of the new social 
patterns implicit in our expanded life ex- 
pectancy—but what a Joyful challenge. 

We have seen our farm population cut in 
half and then in half again, while we eat 
better than any nation and are appalled by 
surpluses that bulge our storehouses, 

We have been attacking poverty con- 
sciously and explicitly for many years—suc- 
cessfully. We now seem committed to a 
final assault on its last remnants. 

Despite these (and other) strengths, we 
are still inclined to wish the world would go 
away and are distressed because there are 
some in the world who apparently wish we 
would. The Premier of Indonesia tells us 
where we can go. The Prince of Cambodia 
tells us what we can do with our gifts to 
his people. Our embassies are attacked. 
Yankees are told to go home. And the Presi- 
dent of the United States tells us “we are a 
much-beloved people throughout the world” 
(February 21, 1964). 


After 17 years of Marshall plan and mutual 
security and economic cooperation and for- 
eign assistance, and international coopera- 
tion and international development, and Alli- 
ance for Progress—$100 billion later—we 
seem to have fewer friends, fewer allies, and 
an understandable sense of frustration. 
(And having run through MSA, ECA, FOA, 
ICA, and AID, we have used up a good share 
of the alphabet.) We have dispatched a sum 
to other nations totaling one-third of our 
national debt, with a mixture of selfish and 
unselfish motives; we are perturbed that in 
many places we have achieved neither our 
selfish aims or our unselfish hopes. 

Concerned about the threat to the free- 
dom and dignity of man that is posed by 
the ruthlessness of communism, we have 
seen its tentacles extend to within 90 miles 
of our shores. We place a boycott on trade 
with one Communist dictatorship and sell 
wheat to another. We sell vital materials 
to Poland, which ships similar goods to Cuba. 
In Vietnam, we are engaged in a conflict 
which we seem unwilling or unable either to 
win or withdraw. x 

A few years ago, one of our military men 
wrote about The Uncertain Trumpet.“ We 
now have uncertain trombones, slurring over 
a theme blended of despair and discontent 
with the failures of recent years. Of course, 


should improve the management of foreign 
assistance. 

Regrettably, in the uncertain sliding of 
Senator Putsricur’s trombone and in Repre- 
sentative Passman’s confession that “the aid 
program, in my candid opinion, is uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable,” we do not find a 
constructive alternative for American action, 

There has been much criticism of General 
de Gaulle's recognition of Red China. Our 
ally in revolution and in war, France has 
received over $10 billion in help from us in 
recovery from World War H. We are dis- 
mayed that France should follow a course so 
repugnant to us. 

Perplexing though they may seem, when 
viewed in terms of French interest, Prench 
aspirations, we can understand the benefits 
France seeks. Although they contribute to 
the fragmentation of the free world, it must 
seem to the French Government that these 
new policies are to the advantage of France. 

Although we may judge the French action 
to be a blunder of magnificent proportions, 
we can learn from it a lesson of motive. 

For too long, our foreign policy has been 
predicated on an exaggerated sense of guilt, 
Our gratitude to divine providence for the 
fact that in less than 30 years there were 
two World Wars in which our own land 
escaped devastation while indescribable hor- 
ror stalked much of Europe is understand- 
able. We have allowed a misguided sense 
of historical objectivity to focus on our least 
worthy moments—to allow “debunking” to 
destroy our rightful pride in the valiant for- 
titude of Valley Forge, in the heroism of the 
pioneers who won the West, and in the 
idealism and humanitarianism of a Woodrow 
Wilson or a Herbert Hoover. 

We face unique problems: 


The Communist conspiracy—ruthless, re- 
lentless, imaginative. 

New nations and a new nationalism aris- 
ing in large measure from our example and 
our encouragement but destroying in the 


process the forces that maintained a degree 
of stability. 
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Nuclear war—the possibility that rests un- 
easily in the back of our minds in every 
consideration of international relations. 

Our response to the challenge of these 
problems must cope with them ideologically, 
practically, and with frank recognition of 
our national interest. 

As I suggested at the outset, hunger may 
shortly magnify international tensions. Dis- 
ease and poverty persists around the world. 
India, for example, seems to be moving stead- 
ily toward mass famine within a decade. 

And India is not alone in facing this prob- 
lem. ‘There are food shortages in Indonesia, 
in Russis, and in many other lands. 

What does this Imply for American foreign 
policy? z 

Do we sell our surpluses? To friend? To 
foe? Do we give them away? And what 
happens to the world when our surpluses 
are gone? And to the American taxpayer 
who foots the foreign assistance bill? 

Our foreign policy has been inadequate 
to serve the needs of this nation or of the 
people whose hunger we would feed. Al- 
though we are beginning to recognize that 
birth control must be a factor in the bal- 
ancing of population and food supply, it is 
epparent that our radical revolution in agri- 
cultural production must be shared with the 
world. Only in Europe and North America, 
and perhaps Japan, is food production no 
longer a problem of subsistance. 

What our foreign policies and programs 
must achieve (if relief of international ten- 
sion is to be gained) is a sharing of our 
abundance that does not carry with it the 
gall of continued dependence, This means 
continued technical assistance that is almed 
at eliminating hunger by raising the capacity 
of each nation to meet its own needs. We 
must take a course which will not result 
in steel mills and factories surrounded by 
starvation, 

This is, of course, a long-range challenge. 
We have been at the business of, foreign 
aid on a massive scale for nearly two decades. 

We must think of staying with a reoriented 
program for decades more, I suggest that the 
reorientation should embrace four modifica- 
tions and innovations: 


1. A CONTINUATION AND INTENSIFICATION OF 
THE PEACE CORPS APPROACH 


We must reach the people we are trying to 
help. A chief cause of our failures, repeat- 
edly documented around the world, has been 
the fact that so little of the benefits have 
trickled down to those for whom we have in- 
tended them. 

We must deal with primary needs—food, 
health, education. Too many of our efforts 
have resulted in the construction of monu- 
ments to our own folly (highways where there 
are few automobiles, dams where there is no 
water). : : 

We must expose other nations to the ideal- 
ism of our young people, which is far more 
representative of us than is the jaded cynic- 
ism of so many of our career representatives 
abroad. 

2, INCREASING THE UNDERSTANDING OF PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS OF THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
There needs to be a high degree of coordi- 

nation between what is being done abroad by 

nongovernmental units such as the Ford 

Foundation, the Americin Friends Service 

Committee and others and what is being at- 

tempted through official governmental chan- 

nels, It is not always evident that this is the 
case, 

We should consider whether there should 

be a formal orientation program that would 

broaden the perspective and understanding 
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of personnel sent abroad by American firms. 
U.S. citizens spending a substantial period 
of time in forelgn communities can often ma- 
terlally affect international understanding. 
They need to recognize their responsibilities 
as unofficial representatives of this Nation. 
It is important that this Nation’s presence 
in other countries exhibit a consistency of 
goals. Mutually inconsistent programs are 
self-defeating. Individual actions, reflecting 
lack of understanding of U.S. interests, can 
do grave harm. I have the impression that 
we have generally been quite fortunate in 
this respect but this is too Important to be 
left entirely to voluntary and independent 
action. 
3. CONSIDERATION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO A DE- 
CENTRALIZATION OF OUR EFFORTS TO ASSIST 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Our efforts to assist in the economic devel- 
opment of foreign nations have included a 
substantial investment in thetr industrial po- 
tential. These investments Involve a multi- 
tude of complex decisions that are now highly 
centralized In Washington. 

In other governmental functions, there has 
been experimentation with a decentralization 
of some kinds of decision-making to quasi- 
governmental agencies. I think, for example, 
of the Rand Corp., and the Systems Develop- 
ment Corp. These are independent of, yet 
designed primarily to serve the National Gov- 
ernment’s needs in dealing with extremely 
complicated matters. 

At this point of time, I would only suggest 
that we ought to explore the possibility that 
quasi-governmental economic development 
corporations might provide a useful device 
to enhance the effectiveness of the choices 
we must make, 

In economic development, we should be 
concerned primarily with self-justifying in- 
vestments, Certainly, they should be sub- 
jected to hard business judgment as well as 
to purely political or humanitarian decisions. 

Whether such an approach is fully feasible, 
only further study can establish. I do be- 
lieve, however, that it is a concept worthy 
of extensive analysis. 


4. OUR PROGHAMS OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
SHOULD BE RECONSIDERED 


The propriety and usefulness of military 
assistance programs (which have cost us no 
little embarrassment) deserve early recon- 
sideration. They have cast us in the anoma- 
lous role of arming those who one day may be 
at odds with each other or with us. It is 
my judgment that our proper goal is re- 
novation and enlargement of the peace- 
keeping functions of the United Nations. 
Conceivably, we could make the acceptance 
of United Nations rather than U.S. troops a 
condition prerequisite to the availability of 
economic or technical assistance from this 
Nation. 

These proposals are presented with earnest 
humility. The earnestness stems from my 
conviction that the path we are following 
serves our national interest inadequately. 
The humility stems from my recognition that 
no one of us has all the wisdom the design 
of foreign policy requires. 

There is no question, however, that the 
time for reappraisal is once again arrived. 
Periodic revision is inevitable in a changing 
world, if we are to avoid the pursuit of 
policies which have outlived whatever use- 
fulness they may have had. 

In our present circumstance—and that of 
the world—we must devise a new program, a 
coherent policy that will merit popular sup- 
port, international respect, and the approval 
of those who will live in a world shaped by 
these decisions. 
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HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. BROOKS, Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
you have noted with a great deal of in- 
terest, as I have, reaction to a recent 
attempt by prominent members of the 
Republican Party to discredit President 
Johnson's recommendations to Congress 
fo abolish poverty through a political 
expedition to Alabama. 

Frankly, I was disappointed that our 
opposition feels it must oppose by per- 
sonal attacks. As an editorial in the 
Houston Post of May 20, 1964, points out: 

This is the kind of political attack * * * 
that usually is not used except in despera- 
tion. 


I believe the Post editorial sums up 
the feeling of the majority. of our coun- 
trymen and I offer it for the Recorp at 
this point: 

Low Po.rtrican BLOW 

The “exposure” by two Republican Con- 
gressmen of the conditions under which a 
few elderly tenants Live on land owned by 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson in Alabama was 
frankly and admittedly an attempt to dis- 
credit President Johnson's antipoverty pro- 
gram. 

The Congressmen, whose trip to Alabama 
was alded by their party's congressional cam- 
paign committee, said that their purpose 
was to show that the President's war on pov- 
erty is only an election gimmick. 

Their actions also were a personal attack 
upon the President, not merely because he 
and his family were involved, but. because 
they questioned his sincerity in the compas- 
sion that he has shown for the Nation's less 
fortunate citizens. 

This is the kind of political attack that 
one has to expect from time to time, but it 
is one that usually is not used except in 
desperation. It is a type that does not set 
well with most of the American people, and 
in most cases its use does more to discredit 
the users than those against whom it is 
directed. 

Surely, there are plenty of legitimate is- 
sues for this year’s political campaigns with- 
out having to resort to tactics of this kind. 

In this case, the facts were taken out of 
thelr context, and the result of the exclusion 
was a prosa and unfair distortion. This is 
readily recognized by anyone at all familiar 
with the conditions and patterns of rural 
poverty throughout the South. They are 
conditions that deeply trouble all thoughtful 
and humane Southerners, but there are no 
pat, readymade answers that can be bought 
at the neighborhood supermarket. 

To attempt to pin responsibility upon any 
individual, whether he is President of the 
United States or not, is unfair unless all the 
relevant factors are taken into account. It 
betrays a lack of understanding of the nature 
of the broader problem. 

In the case of Mrs. Johnson's tenants, it 
would be well to ask what the living condi- 
tions of these tenants would be if they were 
forced to move. Bad ns their present living 
conditions may be by the standards of most 
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Americans, they would be very much worse 
anywhere else they might go. At the very 
least, they have not been forced upon urban 
relief rolls. By far their greatest loss, how- 
ever, would be that of contentment. 

When all factors are taken into account, 
the action of the two Congressmen can be 
described only as a low blow.“ Americans 
don't like the political game to be played 
that way. 


Dedication of the Federal Office Building, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Address by Hon. 
Richard Bolling, May 29, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an outstanding 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Ricaryn Borie, of the Fifth District 
of Missouri, made at the dedication of 
the Federal office building in Kansas City 
on May 29. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD BOLLING, 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 


It gives me special pleasure to stand here 
today to help in the dedication of this build- 
ing. One of the great rewards of serving 
in the Congress is that the results of our 
work for legislation is almost always visible 
in some way. What Member of Congress 
does not feel proud when one of his ap- 
Pointees stands straight in the graduating 
class at West Point, Annapolis, or the Air 
Force Academy? Or when a child enters a 
School whose doors have been opened to her 
by law? Or when a country across the sea 
is able to resist a totalitarian philosophy, 
armed with aid provided by the United 
States? Or when new laws give opportunity 
to the young and hope to the aged? ; 

The most satisfying moment comes, how- 
ever, when a legislator can come home and 
see material manifestation of his labors. 
This is such a moment. 

Soon this red steel skeleton will be fleshed 
Out by rivers of concrete, miles of wire, acres 
Of glass: with marble and bricks and mortar 
and lime. And sometime next year it will 
become the daytime home of 5,000 Federal 
employees. It will be as modern and func- 
tional as design and engineering can make 
it. It will be the biggest office building in 
Missouri—bigger, it has been noted—than 
the Federal buildings in Austin and Boston. 
Tt will stand here for generations, lending 
A functional beauty to the heart of Kansas 

ity, 

But more than that, it will stand here as 
& symbol of the continuing progress of 
Kansas City. Only a few short years ago 
this site was covered by decaying buildings, 
& reminder of the past that has made way for 
the future. 

This bullding will also stand as a constant 
Teminder of the strong ties between the 
People of this area and the Federal Govern- 
Ment in Washington. It will stand as a 
reminder that the energy, the talent, and the 
dedication of the people of our city are recog- 
nized and appreciated by that Government: 
Just how well these things have been recog- 
nized may surprise you. 
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The part the Federal Government plays 
in the economic life of Kansas City will be 
readily visible to the people in this neigh- 
borhood next year when this building is oc- 
cupied. Every day the thousands of Govern- 
ment employees who will work here will 
arrive in the morning and depart in the 
evening and their numbers will be an im- 
pressive reminder of the multimillion-dollar 
payroll they will take into the marketplaces. 

But how about when they disperse to their 
own neighborhoods? What is there to re- 
mind the baker from whom they buy their 
bread and the bank where they save their 
money, that their wage is material evidence 
of the role of the Government in the local 
economy? 7 

The impressive total of Government in- 
vestment in Kansas City, I am afraid, just 
isn't visible to the people who daily benefit 
from it. - 

I would like to take a few minutes here 
to outline for you just what this Investment 
means to the people, the economy, and the 
community of Kansas City. 

Perhaps this can best be expressed by a 
look at what I found to be a rather amazing 
statistic: Since 1949, the year I first went 
to Congress, Federal investments in and for 
Kansas City have amounted to nearly $3 
billion. This is quite a sum of money. As 
& matter of fact it is more than the entire 
revenues from all sources collected by the 
U.S, Government in the entire first 75 years 
of its existence. 

Put another way it is more than the cost 
of the War of 1812, the Civil War, and the 
Spanish-American War together, It is 
nearly twice the cost of the first year of 
World War I. 

It is significant, I think, that in the last 
16 years the Federal Government has spent 
more in Kansas City for the cause of peace 
than it spent in three major wars over the 
period of a century. 

Where does this money go? 

Ultimately, and importantly, it goes into 
the mainstreams of commerce here at home. 
It goes to the butcher, the baker, and the 
clothing merchant; it goes for power to light 
our homes and fuel to heat them; it goes 
into loca] banks as savings and into the local 
government as taxes and it goes for trans- 
portation, medica] expenses, education, and 
amusement. 

It would be very difficult to find a citizen 
of this city whose life is not touched in some 
way for the good by Federal spending here. 

A few moments ago I mentioned that 
5,000 Federal employees would be housed in 
this building. This figure by no means rep- 
resents all the Federal workers in this dis- 
trict. There are in fact, nearly 18,000. This 
is a raise of 57 percent since 1949. To this 
number can be added $19 million annual 
payroll for military personnel in the area. 

When these people receive their paychecks 
it says on them very clearly: “Treasurer of 
the United States.” When they cash those 
checks the banker or the merchant knows 
where they came from. But how about the 
men who are working on this building? This 
building will cost more than $32 million and 
a great deal of it will go into wages for the 
men who are building it. Their paychecks 
do not bear the stamp of the U.S. Treasury 
but the money they spend is indeed legal 
tender and it is computed at 100 cents to 
the dollar when it is spent in our local 
markets and it comes as a result of a Federal 
decision to build this building here in Kansas 
City. 

The same is true for the men and women 
who work at the Bendix plant, In the last 
16 years the Federal Government has awarded 
the local Bendix plant atomic energy con- 
tracts valued at more than $114 billion. 
Again, a great proportion of this money went 
and continues to go into the economy of 
Kansas City in the form of wages. 
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Some of the ald the Government furnishes 
to the economy of Kansas City is not so 
direct as those few examples I have outlined, 
Even so they are of significant importance, 

If I could take you to the top of this 
building you could see the Missouri River 
winding through the city. The Missouri 
River is not very clear water but a glance 
across its surface will tell you how deep It is. 
You can tell from the barges plowing up and 
down that it is 7 feet deep in the channel. 
Since that channel was opened in 1953, after 
it was deepened with Federal funds, com- 
mercial barge traffic on the river has in- 
creased twentyfold, and three new grain 
elevators have been built on its banks, 

This channel has provided the shippers of 
this area with a gate to the sea. This year 
legislative obstacles to a 9-foot channel have 
been removed. When it is completed it will 
allow the barges to take additional weight 
and could reduce rates as much as 35 per- 
cent. When this takes place more shippers 
will come to take advantage of the facilities 
here and the whole economy will profit, 

If we were on the roof of this building we 
might take another look at the river and 
then try to remember what it looked like 
on that black Friday, July 13, 1951. Joined 
by the Kaw, it churned and boiled and 
breeched its banks to devastate whole sec- 
tions of the city. Since then key dams have 
been built to better control the flow of the 
powerful Kaw. Dams like the one at Tuttle 
Creek and the Perry and Milford Dams. 
Again, Kansas City has benefited through 
this added protection for its waterfront. 

I would venture to say that most of you 
here, if, indeed, not all of you benefited to 
some degree by Federal expenditures in the 
area on your way here this morning. I refer 
to your ride to this dedication site. Was it 
a little smoother, a little shorter, a little 
faster? In the last decade and a half the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads has contrib- 
uted $106 million toward the construction of 
more than 90 miles of roads right here in 
Jackson County. 

Did you know that there are nearly 50,000 
people in Kansas City who are 65 or older. 
Suppose for a moment there was no social 
security for most of our aging. Suppose they 
had to depend entirely on their sons and 
daughters or on the public dole. It Is not 
a pretty picture and, fortunately not one 
that is likely to materialize. Last year so- 
cial security payments in this district totaled 
nearly $34 million. Incidentally, that com- 
pares with $144 million in 1949. 

These statistics could go on and on. I 
could demonstrate for you that there is 
hardly a department or an agency of the 
U.S. Government that does not have an in- 
vestment in Kansas City. 

Why, you might ask, has Kansas City been 
singled out for all this munificence? The 
facts are that Kansas City has not been 
singled out. The Federal investments here 
have come as the result of the hard work 
and combined effort of the business com- 
munity, the labor community, the local gov- 
ernment and the legislators in Washington. 

This building we are dedicating today is 
a good example of what coordinated effort 
can produce. Long ago, when this building 
was first discussed, it was quickly apparent 
that in the order of first things first, a 
building site must be agreed upon. It was 
done quickly and with a minimum of dis- 
agreement. 

The result was that when the plan for 
the building was submitted the site was 
ready and waiting. This was more than a 
little helpful in getting the legislation passed 
to authorize its construction. 

I now say to you that in my. opinion this 
building, above all stands for the will of all 
the people of this community to push ahead, 
to work, to progress. Let us so dedicate it. 
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Socialists Acclaim Johnson 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, now we 
have it from an authority on socialism, 
Norman Thomas, that the administra- 
tion’s war on poverty is a socialistic 
approach.” 

Thomas, six time candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Socialist Party ticket, ad- 
dressing the Socialist Party convention 
in Chicago told his party members they 
should “be grateful for President John- 
son.“ 

All Americans believe in a great soci- 
ety, Mr. Speaker. Most Americans be- 
lieve that we have and have always had 
a great society. Under the private en- 
terprise system we have created the 
highest standard of living in all human 
history. We have provided more jobs 
for more people at higher wages than 
any other country on earth. In spite 
of our imperfections, and we freely admit 
them as we strive to correct them, the 
great majority of our people eat better, 
are better housed, better clothed than 
any people on earth. In building the 
American society under capitalism, free- 
dom of the individual has not been sacri- 
ficed. We have had no police State. For 
the past 100 years we have had no men 
held in slavery. 

We do not deny there has been injus- 
tice, but even the minority groups, eth- 
nic and racial, have been given the op- 
portunity to rise to whatever heights 
their talents, ability, initiative, and will- 
ingness to learn and work would lift 
them. Hundreds of thousands of Irish 
immigrants came to America and faced 
up to discrimination, ridicule, hardship, 
and poverty. In spite of it the Irish made 
their opportunities and have contributed 
some of our greatest national leaders in 
business, industry, politics. The same 
has been true of Italian groups, and 
Hungarians, and Polish, and people from 
the Middle East and Asia. The Negro 
race, also has had among its members 
those who struggled against the odds and 
won and they have made notable con- 
tributions to our national life and our 
culture. 

The point is that under capitalism we 
can solve the problems among human 
beings and we can offer a better solution 
for more people than any dictator gov- 
ernment or socialistic society. 

Does this administration point proud- 
ly to the tremendous achievements of the 
people under the capitalist system? No. 
Instead, our national leaders under the 
New Frontier and the big deal now being 
sold to us constantly downgrade the 
United States, the private enterprise sys- 
tem, the initiative and the wisdom of the 
people. We are told by the President 
that only the Federal Government can 
end poverty. 

We have not been told that to do this 
we must give up freedom and adopt a so- 
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cialist system. Now, Norman Thomas, Church and Race—Report From the Com- 


makes it a matter of record, the war on 
poverty is a socialist program. We 
should remember that the adoption of 
socialism in America will mean the end 
of private enterprise and the sacrifice of 
individual freedom. Remember, Mr. 
Speaker, these remarks were made by a 
respected Socialist, not by a Republican. 
We who have dared to be this blunt and 
accurate as to U.S. socialism have been 
roundly denounced as partisan, negative, 
obstructive and in other less complimen- 
tary terms. 

As part of these remarks I would like 
to include a news item from the Chicago 
Tribune of May 30, 1964, describing the 
Norman Thomas speech. 

The article follows: 

Tuomas Harts JOHNSON, Raps GOLDWATER— 

HUMPHREY His CHOICE von PRESIDENT 


(By William Kling) 


Dr. Norman Thomas, six-time Socialist 
Party candidate for President, said yesterday 
that President Johnson’s administration 18 
so much better than I feared,” and called 
Senator Barry M. Goipwarer, Republican, 
of Arizona, “the greatest evil.” ; 

Thomas, in Chicago to make what he 
called his farewell speech to the Socialist 
Party's national convention, said that his 
choice for President would be Senator 
Husrert Humpurey, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
whom he called “the type of Democrat I like 
and one who would be a Socialist if he got 
to England.” 

Of President Johnson, Thomas said: “We 
all have reason to be grateful for him, in the 
way he is handling civil rights and poverty. 
I ought to rejoice, and Ido. I rub my eyes 
in amazement and surprise. His war on 
poverty is a socialistic approach and may be 
the No. 1 issue in the 1964 campaign.” 

SCARED OF GOLDWATER 


Of GoLpwarter, Thomas sald; He is a per- 
sonable man and has some good stands on 
domestic issues, but I am scared of his 
stands on foreign affairs. He shoots from 
the hip. He would blunder us into war.” 

Of the showing made in Democratic presi- 
dential primaries by Gov. George C. Wallace, 
of Alabama, Thomas said: “He is a disgrace 
to a great many Americans, Neither he nor 
the people who vote for him are concerned 
about States rights. Their only issue is 
racism,” 

Thomas, who will be 80 in November, said 
his speech to about 200 convention delegates 
will be “my farewell address because maybe 
I won't have any time left to make another 
one.” 

HAS NO PLANS 


He said he had no plans to seek the 
Presidency again. 

“Six times are enough,” he quipped. “It 
gets to be a joke after that many times. 
Maybe it got to be a joke before that. 

“I decided that 1948 was the last time I 
would run. I haven't changed my mind 
since then like a lot of politicians.” 

Asked if he thought his support aided a 
candidate, he replied: “My support of my- 
self never. seemed to do me much good.” 

HOPES TO GO FISHING 


Would he take an interest in the Repub- 
lican nominating convention July 13 in San 
Francisco? 

“I would hope that the weather would 
permit me to go fishing,” he said. 

The Socialist convention is being held 
through tomorrow in the Hotel Maryland, 
900 Rush Street. 

Dr. Norman Thomas, six-time Socialist 
candidate for President, says Senator HUBERT 
Humpnrer, Democrat, of Minnesota, Sen- 
ate whip, is his choice for President. 


mittee on Christian Social Concerns, 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3; 1964 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter and 
statement from the general conference, 
the Methodist Church, as requested in 
Rev. Leon T. Moore's letter. 

There being no objection, the -letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Mar 8, 1964. 

Dear Senator: The enclosed report of the 
committee on Christian social concerns of the 
Methodist Church was adopted by the general 
conference of the Methodist Church in ses- 
sion at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4, 1964, and 
ordered sent to all Members of the Senate of 
the United States with the request that it be 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEON T. Moore, 


CHURCH AND RACE 


“We affirm the ‘legality and right of those 
minorities who are oppressed anywhere in the 


- world, to protest, to assemble in public, and 


to agitate for redress from grievances, pro- 
vided this la done in an orderly way.” (The 
Council of Bishops, Detroit, Mich., Novem- 
ber 13, 1963.) A public march or other dem- 
onstration as a dramatic petition for atten- 
tion and Justice is In line with the principles 
and practices of a free society. When such 
orderly protests are undertaken, the goal 
should be clearly identifiable. 

When resort to orderly, responsible, non- 
violent public demonstrations by those en- 
gaged in the struggle for racial justice pro- 
vokes violent retaliation on the part of police 
or onlookérs, the blame for the violence 
should be placed on the violent, and not on 
the peaceable demonstrators. On the othér 
hand, any demonstration that turns itself 
to violence takes to itself the same blame. 
Even peaceable demonstrations supporting 
entirely just causes must be restrained and 
limited by the recognition that no decent 
society can exist apart from the rule of just 
law and decent order. Thus limited, how- 
ever, orderly and responsible demonstrations, 
can serve to bring a better order into being. 

There are certain circumstances when 
arbitrary authority is sought to be imposed 
under laws which are neither just nor valid 
as law. Even under such imposition the 
salutary principle of the rule of law requires 
that in all but the most extreme circum- 
stances the individual confronting such au- 
thority must resort-to legal processes for the 
redress of his grievances. However, Chris- 
tians have long recognized that after èx- 
hausting every reasonable legal means for 
redress of grievances, the individual is faced 
with the moral and legal dilemma of whether 
cr not his pecullar circumstances require 
obedience to God rather than tomen. There 
are instances in the current struggle for 
racial justice when responsible Christians 
cannot avoid such a decision. Wherever legal 
recourse for the redress of grievances exists, 
the responsible Christian will obtain the best 
available legal and religious counsel for his 
dilemma. In rare instances, where legal re- 
course is unavailable or inadequate for re- 
dress of grievances from laws or their appli- 
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Cation that, on their face, are unjust or 
immoral, the Christian conscience will obey 
God rather than man. Even then, meticulous 
Care must be taken to prevent proliferation 
Of civil disobedience beyond most carefully 
circumstanced limits. 


Equality for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. GILL, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has called national attention to 
equality of opportunity, regardless of sex, 
by putting women into high Government 
Positions and encouraging their promo- 
tion in the Federal service. The Equal 
Pay Act of 1963 passed by Congress writes 


into law the principle of equal pay for 


equal work. Hawaii has had such a law 
Since 1959. I include an editorial from 
the Honolulu Advertiser entitled “Equal- 
ty for Women,” expressing Hawaii's sup- 
Port for this concept. 

EQUALITY ron WOMEN 


President Johnson is bringing more 
Women into high Government positions. 

He has always worked to upgrade the work 
Status of women, but as President he is ob- 
Viously able to get broader results/ 

A tally shows Johnson has appointed 98 
Women and promoted 600 others in the 
$10,000-to-$20,000-a-year bracket. This is 
Significant, since of the top Federal posts 
fewer than 3 percent are filled by women. 

But the President cannot do the whole 
job. Discrimination against women is wide- 
Spread. They frequently are paid less and 
Biven fewer promotions than men doing the 
same work. 

All this was shown dramatically in a re- 
Cent report by the late President Kennedy's 
Commission on the Status of Women, set up 
in 1961. 

The Commission's report noted that the 
increased lifespan in America now permits 
Women to be both mothers and career wom- 
en, either simultaneously or at separate 

eB. 

This work pattern, the report sald, calls 
for special educational and counseling help 
tor women. Example: women who quit 
Work to ralse a family need to keep up edu- 
Cationally so they can return to work when 
they are ready. 

The importance of women to the work 
force is obvious. Some 23 million hold 
about a third of the jobs. 

The largest concentration—about 30 per- 
cent of working women—is in clerical jobs. 

erial, professional, and operative jobs 

account for large numbers, and sales, house- 

ld service and other service areas provide 
for most of the rest. 

Earnings, however, fall far behind those 
Of men. And the gap is widening. In 1950, 
for example, the median salary for a woman 
Was just over $1,000 a year. A man’s was 
about 83,000. In 1960, the woman received 
less than $2,000, while the man moved up 
to about $4,500. 

To counter some of this, the Federal Gov- 
ernment- now operates under a 1963 act 
Which requires equal pay for equal work. 

Unequal pay still persists in private em- 
Ployment, but is being worked on. 

Another problem for working women, the 
report said, is that many better paying and 
More responsible jobs are reserved for men. 
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An equality of opportunity and promotion 
policy would help women tremendously, just 
as it would minority groups. 

Still another problem dealt with by the 
report involves discriminatory legal prac- 
tices. Three States, for example, exclude 
women from juries. And there is discrimi- 
nation against women in family and prop- 
erty rights. 

There are close to 100 million women in 
America, 4 million more than there are 
males. Nine out of ten women will marry, 
the eight out of ten at some time will be in 
the labor force. a 

Much remains to be done to put women 
on a par with men. There really are few 
jobs that women cannot do. One step is to 
generally forbid job discrimination among 
the sexes, as Hawaii has recently done. 

President Johnson's effort at the highest 
levels hopefully will impress both the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy and private business. 


American Education and the Foreign 
Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
our very able Ambassador to Switzer- 
land, Mr. True Davis, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
recently delivered a lecture at Fribourg 
University commemorating the 175th 
anniversary of Georgetown University. 

In this lecture, I believe that Ambas- 
sador Davis has captured the true dis- 
tinctiveness of the American educational 
system, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE 
FOREIGN STUDENT 

(By American Ambassador True Davis) 

I would like to say, first of all, how pleased 
I am to be here to celebrate with you the 
175th anniversary of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Since a number of you in the audience 
tonight are from Georgetown, let me wish 
you a happy birthday. Father Moffit, I would 
ask you—as director of the Georgetown 
junior year at Fribourg—to convey to Presi- 
dent Bunn my best wishes, for many mul- 
tiples of the present 175. 

You have asked me to come and speak to 
you tonight and I have accepted the invita- 
tion with a greaf deal of pleasure. I ex- 
pected to find an audience of a handful of 
students. Now, looking around me, I see 
the handful of students all right, but I also 
see a roomful of professors and I cannot 
help but smile at finding myself in this 
situation. When I look back upon my own 
college days, the presence of just one pro- 
fessor was enough to make me uncomfort- 
able. The thought of a whole roomful 
would have been petrifying. 

Whether student or professor, you all have 
one thing in common, though perhaps in 
varying degrees: you are educated men (and 
women) and I recall the words of Will Rogers, 
that cracker barrel philosopher, who said 
he loved to talk to an educated audience 
so long as he could get “off the subject they 
was educated in.” If I share with you to- 
night some thoughts about American edu- 
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cation and the foreign student, I will be “off 
the thing you was educated in“ and I can 
speak with a greater degree of confidence. 

Americans have prized education—and 
particularly higher education—from their 
earliest colonial days. With the growth and 
development of democratic ideals there 
emerged two beliefs of major importance for 
education; first, the belief that effective 
democracy requires education for all citi- 
zens, and, second, the conviction that higher 
education should be accessible not to a 
social and intellectual elite but to all citi- 
zens on the basis of ability. As Horace Mann 
said: “In a republic, ignorance is a crime.” 

No generation in U.S. history has realized 

the goal more completely than the genera- 
tion now attending colleges and universi- 
tles. The 4,500,000 degree candidates who 
were enrolled in the 2,140 U.S. colleges and 
universities in the fall of 1963, represents an 
increase of 185 percent over the number of 
students who attended colleges before World 
War II. and an increase of 8 percent over the 
previous year alone. 
Although a small percentage of degree can- 
didates are mature persons in their twenties, 
forties, and even seventies (every commence- 
ment season has its pictures showing grand- 
mothers and grandfathers receiving college 
degrees side by side with their grandchil- 
dren), the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can undergraduates are in the age group from 
18 to 21. It 18. in fact, estimated that 40 per- 
cent of the population in this age bracket 
now attends college. : 

What kind of institutional framework ex- 
ists to provide higher education for students 
in such numbers? Given American reliance 
on education as the most important source 
of individual and social benefit, what is the 
philosophy behind the institutional frame- 
work. What kind of life does the American 
student live? Can a foreign student profit 
from one year spent in an American institu- 
tion? Or how does he know which college or 
university is best for him? 

In the course of my remarks I shall try 
to answer these questions because I think 
they are of interest to a group such as this. 
The non-American students in this audience 
may wish one day to study in the United 
States; the professors may be asked for their 
counsel; and the Americans among you I 
hope will enjoy reviewing with me the situa- 
tion as it exists In the United States. 

But first, what is higher education? In 
Switzerland the term does not include teach- 
er training institutions, but does include the 
Federal Technical Institute. In the United 
States, the term “higher education” embraces 
not only colleges and universities, but also 
teacher training schools, technical institutes, 
and other vocational schools. Their common 
denominator is that each institution limits 
admission to students who have completed 
secondary education or its equivalent, gen- 
erally judged on the basis of an entrance 
examination. 

Higher education in the United States is 
characterized above all by its diversity—di- 
versity of standards, requirements, and op- 
portunities. It comes as a shock to most 
visitors to the United States to learn there is 
no central policymaking authority and no 
single agency, public or private, responsible 
for supervising all institutions of higher 
education. This is not to say that there are 
no general standards of teaching or academic 
achievement. There are. National teacher 
associations and academic groups have effec- 
tively influenced high schools and universi- 
ties throughout the Nation to set up general 
standards. Within this broad framework, 
however, there is room for individual initia- 
tive and creativity. So that we are in the 
fortunate position of having both diversity 
and conformity in our educational system. 

The more than 2,000 American colleges 
and universities are variously supported by 
the individual State governments, by the 
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educational boards of many cities and towns, 
by churches of many denominations, and by 
nonprofit corporations supported and op- 
erated by private citizens. Historically, the 
private liberal arts college is the oldest in- 
stitution of higher learning in the United 
States, and if one calculates strength in 
terms of numbers, it is still the dominant 
one. In the number of students enrolled, 
“however, tax supported colleges and uni- 
versities. account for 60 perecnt of the 4% 
million students presently working for de- 


Before we go any.further a few clarifying 
remarks on the differences between colleges 
and universities are in order. Both are in- 
stitutions of higher learning and are not 
easily distinguishable, even to Americans. 
A major distinction can be made in terms of 
complexity.. Universities usually offer un- 
dergraduate study in many fields, such as 
liberal arts, engineering, education, business, 
nursing, science, etc. More importantly, 
they have large graduate programs in medi- 
cine, dentistry, law science, and liberal arts. 

are active centers of research, whether 
it be in the science laboratory, sociology or 
agriculture. Any university of standing 
works simultaneously at conveying knowl- 
edge to its student body and at extending 
the frontiers of knowledge through the work 
of its faculty. 

The term “college” generally refers to a less 
complex, but not necessarily smaller, insti- 
tution. For the most part, colleges empha- 
size undergraduate work. They devote more 
time and energy to undergraduate study and 
they do not, generally, engage in research 
activities comparable to those of a univer- 
sity. Frequently, within universities the 
term “college” is used to denote an under- 
graduate division of the university. For ex- 
ample, there are colleges of liberal arts at 
many universities. At Georgetown Univer- 
sity these subdivisions are called schools, 
like the school of nursing, or the school of 
foreign service, so you see how interchange- 
ably we use the terms “university,” college, 
and “school.” 

In any event, none of these general con- 
siderations affects the quality of teaching, 
and need not influence the foreign student's 
choice of an institution of higher learning. 
For convenience sake, I shall use the terms 
interchangeably as I have already done, dur- 
ing the rest of my remarks. 

Given the diversity of American colleges 
and universities, it is inevitable that there 
be a number of differences, in the require- 
ments to be met for a specific degree, in 
teaching methods, and in the standards ot 


standards do exist, however, and are imposed 
as previously noted by indirect means. Yet 
the benefits of diversity are many, and com- 
petition among institutions and their educa- 
tional programs is generally considered a 
strength rather than a weakness of the 
American system. The independence of each 
institution divorces education from Central 
Government control, though not from Goy- 
ernment support; it leaves completely open 
the possibility of continuing experimenta- 
tion and change; and it insures the teach- 
ing profession against bureaucratic control 
dedicated to the status quo. 

It goes without saying that this diversity 
of American universities makes selection of 
a satisfactory one a matter of critical impor- 
tance for the student, whether American or 
foreign. Most foreigners tend to think of 
American education as taking place in half a 
dozen institutions of the stature of Harvard, 
Yale, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, or the University of California. But 
equally high standards are maintained by 
much smaller schools which may admit only 
1 percent as many students. 

Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania, or 
Wesleyan University in Connecticut, are rep- 
resentative of the smal! but excellent institu- 
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tion, There are many more of their caliber 
and I certainly would want to include 
Georgetown University with its enrollment 
of 7,000, or Cornell University, of which I 
am a member of the advisory council. In 
short, size and fame are not adequate bases 
for choosing the most suitable college: one 
must know much more about the institution 
to determine whether it will meet your needs 
and expectations. 

An important basis for selection is aca- 
demic standing. Though each institution 
sets its own standards for admission and 
graduation, minimal requirements have been 
made. Several regional associations of uni- 
versities have been formed to set these 
standards. The members agree to minimal 
standards each institution must meet in its 
teaching, faculty qualifications, and degree 
requirements. Colleges and universities ac- 
cepting these criteria are referred to as ac- 
credited” a term denoting approval by the 
regional association. The term insures rec- 
ognition of an approved school’s offerings. 
It adds stature to the student’s degree, and 
gives him greater possibilities in the market 
for a job. Thus, if any of you may consider 
a year or more of study in the United States, 
you may wish to ascertain whether the col- 
lege you choose is an accredited one. It 
means not only recognition of intellectual 
achievement, but much more important, a 
better education. 

If one tries to generalize as to the Ameri- 
can curriculum, it is impossible to include 
all American institutions. Therefore the 


“generalizations that I will make should be 


prefaced with many qualifications such as 
“for the most part,” and “with a few ex- 
ceptions.” 

Its most distinctive characteristic—and the 
one most difficult for Europeans to grasp— 
is its elective system, developed at Harvard 
during the latter 19th century and now fol- 
lowed almost everywhere in the United 
States. Undergraduate students rarely be- 
long to a single faculty. They choose or 
elect courses from the entire curriculum and 
are, in fact, required to range widely in their 
choices, especially during their first 2 years 
which correspond roughly to the final 2 years 
of preparatory work for admission to a Euro- 
pean university. Few students graduate 
from American universities without having 
attended lectures and passed examinations 
in the four general areas of physical science, 
biological science, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. In addition, they are required 
to do practical work in the laboratory, in 
writing the English language, and often in 
at least one foreign language—however poorly 
they may speak it later. 

Specialization is rarely permitted before 
the last 2 undergraduate years, and even 
then it is not complete. The upper division 
student is expected to choose a major subject 
and study it intensively, but he is rarely en- 
couraged to devote more than 40 percent or 
allowed to spend more than 60 percent of his 
time on his specialty. 

This election of courses, however, is never 
as free as it appears to be to those critics 
who accuse American educations of offering 
a smorgasbord to their students. It must 
follow certain prescribed patterns and for 
that reason the statement of requirements 
for a degree and of requirements for a ma- 
jor, which are to be found in every Amer- 
ican college bulletin are of great importance 
to every foreign student who registers as an 
undergraduate in an American college. He 
is likely to be classified as a lower or upper 
division student with reference to these re- 
quirements, and his freedom to elect courses 
of his choice will be affected by them. He 
has freedom only under the law, and the 
requirements for graduation are the law. 

This brings us to the second distinctive 
characteristic of American higher educa- 
tion—its day-to-day discipline of a sort that 
the European student leaves behind when 
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he completes his secondary school training. 
With its vast numbers of students to train, 
the American system of higher education 
cannot afford to tolerate individuals who like 
to Unger in the ivory tower. Even in spe- 
clalized graduate work, students are not 
only subject to the law of requirements for 
graduation but to the law of progress toward 
graduation.. They must not only attend lec- 
tures, but they must read and study the 
materials to which the lectures are related 
and be examined with a frequency which 
distresses Europeans who prepare more leis- 
urely for their more general examinations. 
This means, in actual practice, that every 
student is required to take a certain num- 
ber of courses for credit, and that to obtain 
credit he must do a specified amount of 
reading or other assigned work and be ex- 
amined on it, in each course, at the end of 
each term and often in the middle of the 
term. If he is lazy or incompetent, he is 
subject to dismissal at the end of any term. 

The conviction underlying this system is 
that education should not merely prepare 
a person for a job or a profession but for 
living. And living in the United States is 
far more flexible than it is in most European 
countries. Americans as a whole people are 
more mobile than Europeans—they move in 
greater numbers from State to State and 
from community to community. Economic 
opportunities are more varied. Relatively 
few young people can or will commit them- 
selves to specific careers at the age of 21 or 
22. Even within the educational system it- 
self there is extraordinary mobility. Large 
numbers of students attend more than one 
university, and many others change majors 
within a single institution, The credit sys- 
tem of courses has led to the charge that 
the IBM machine is the real administrator 
of higher education in America, but it is 
probably a necessary system in a country 
where people have always been accustomed 
to move about freely, and show no signs of 
changing their habits. 

Another conviction underlying this sys- 
tem is that the well-educated person must 
have breadth and range of intellectual inter- 
ests as well as specialization. There is, too, 
a belief that colleges and universities exist 
to provide leaders for the community; men 
and women who as scholars will not retreat 
to ivory towers. There is a widespread con- 
viction that an educated man, in contrast to 
a trained man, must have sufficient perspec- 
tive to view his profession in a large social 
context and that, therefore, he must not 
begin to specialize until his range of vision 
has widened. 

One happy byproduct of the American sys- 
tem is the informal relationship which exists 
between most professors and their students. 
You will find that large lecture courses are 
not infrequently interrupted by students 
who ask the professor to repeat or expand the 
presentation of a point, or who wish to chal- 
lenge either the assumption behind an argu- 
ment or the conclusion arrived at by the 
professor. Father Moffit may bear me out 
that in small seminars and discussion sec- 
tions, the dialogue may actually be predomi- 
nantly in the hands of student participants 
with the instructor responsible for the pat- 
tern of discussion rather than its content. 

At first glance, the kind of relationship 
which exists between the American faculty 
member and his student may seem undig- 
nified and lacking in respect. The function 
of such informality, however, is not informal- 
ity for its own sake. It is rather, encourage- 
ment to the individual student to think for 
himself and to have the courage of his con- 
victions. John Dewey once remarked that 
the aim of all education should be to tench 
students how to think, not what to think. 
As a statement of an ideal, Dewey's general- 
ization still holds true. 

Most American campuses, particularly 
those in smaller communities, are looked 
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Upon as local cultural centers. Nationally 
and internationally known symphony orches- 
tras, individual concert artists. and theater 
troupes perform in the university auditorium, 
and at prices students can generally afford. 
Here also addressing student and community 
audlences are visiting lecturers, many of 
them outstanding writers, thinkers and lead- 
ers of our day, What students who have 
heard them, will ever forget E. E. Cummings 
Teading his poetry, or John Dos Passos and 
Thornton Wilder talking on American Utera- 
ture; Karl Barth on religion? Many histori- 
cally important speeches have been presented 
at American colleges. 

Take for example Winston Churchill's ad- 
dress in 1946 at small Westminster College 
in Fulton. in my own home State of Mis- 
souri, in which he first coined the phrase 
“Iron Curtain“ countries; or Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall's 1947 commence- 
Ment address at Harvard University, outlin- 
ing the Marshall plan, a massive economic 
Aid program to revitalize Europe; or Presl- 
dent Kennedy's statement at the American 
University in Washington less than a year 
ago (June 1963) when speaking of world 
Peace: “I speak of peace as the necessary 
rational end of rational men, I realize that 
the pursuit of peace is not so exciting as the 
Pursult of war * but we have no more 
Urgent task.” 

Judging by statistics, forelgn students are 
either becoming more popular each year, or 
American universities are. Perhaps it is 
both. In any event, the number of foreign 
Students attending American universities has 
More than tripled in recent years. Five 
American institutions have more than 1,000 
foreign students (University of California, 
New York University, University of Michigan, 
Columbia, and University of Minnesota); 18 
have more than 400 foreign scholars enrolled. 

of them include representatives from 
More than a hundred different countries— 
Students to whose ways the American uni- 
Versity cannot adapt itself, but who must try 
adapt themselves to an academic way of 
life which is more demanding in its daily 
routine than the one to which they are ac- 
dustomed. 

American institutions like having foreign 
Students on their campuses and believe 
firmly that their presence benefits students 
ana faculty alike. The competition is keen, 
the number who may go is not unlimited, 
but if some of you ultimately go to the 
United States as students, and I hope that 
many of you will be able to, I would wish for 
Jou good health, a zest for new experiences, 
& willingness to work at the peak of your 
capacity, and the same kind of openhearted- 
hess you will find in your fellow students 
and faculty. 


A Little Bit Phony? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 

Evening Star, in an editorial in its 

May 28, 1964, edition, raises a very good 

Question; “Could there possibly be some- 

thing just a little bit phony about this 
War on poverty?” 

are full text of the Star editorial fol- 
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WAR ON Poverty E 


The poor, it is said, will always be with us. 
And Lyndon B. Johnson doubtless will always 
be with the poor, Which may or may not be 
& comforting thought to the William David 
Marlow family. 
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The Marlows were visited by President 
Johnson and Linda Bird at their home near 
Rocky Mount, N.C., on May 7. Since the 
story and pictures appeared hundreds of 
Feople have driven by to see the house, many 
of them shining their headlights in at night. 
One day the Marlows counted 146 carloads of 
people. A woman visitor wanted to buy the 
bed on which the President and his daughter 
had sat, offering a complete bedroom suite 
for it, Mrs. Marlow wouldn't trade. She said 
It's too good a sleeper.” 

There also seems to be a rather large ques- 
tion about the target chosen for this par- 
ticular Presidential mission. A county official 
had urged Mrs. Marlow to have a wash out 
on the line and to be sure the kids were bare- 
foot. In other words, live it down. 

But Mrs. Marlow, who evidently hasn't 
been boning up on wars on poverty, said the 
strange thing was that “we didn’t even feel 
like we were in poverty.“ And Mr. Marlow, 
who was transplanting tobacco when a re- 

got to him, said he expects to clear 
about $1,500 over And above all expenses this 
year. 
“What we need right now,” he said, “is 
rain.” 

Perhaps President Johnson, whose talent 
for getting things done is legendary, will pro- 
duce the rain. If he can, the rest of the war 
on poverty should be a cinch, Meanwhile, 
however, the Marlow story deepens a small 
shadow of doubt which had already crossed 
our mind, Could there possibly be some- 
thing just a little bit phony about this war? 


Sues Elementary Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a timely 
article by Henry Hazlitt in the June 8 
issue of Newsweek. Mr. Hazlitt points 
out the danger in our disregard of the 
ever increasing national debt: 

WIL. We Ever Par Orr? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 
In 1930, the national debt was $16 billion. 
In 1945, at the end of World War II. it was 
$260 billion. During the war, while the debt 
was piling up, the general assumption was 
that this was proper and even un- 
avoidable in a time of crisis, but that once 
the war was over the debt would be gradu- 
ally reduced or paid off. Instead, in the 18 
years since the end of the war, the national 
debt has been increased to $308 billion, or an 
average of $6,500 for every family in the 
United States. 
Today interest on the debt alone amounts 
to $11 billion a year, or more than three times 
as much as the Government spent annually 
for all purposes in the years 1926 to 1930. 
There is curiously little concern about this. 
On the contrary, every once in a while some 
writer emerges to ridicule what little con- 
cern there is. J. David Stern did this in the 
January Atlantic. Even academic economists 
belittle the problem. 
Stern's argument was summed up in the 
statement that “the Nation is growing faster 
than its debt.” One academic economist, 
trying to prove the same point, epitomized his 
argument in the following table: 
1945 

National debt 
Gross national debt 
Debt as a burden to GNP (per- 
PONE) cas neem 8 2 
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The triumphant conclusion the professor 
drew from this table was that “the national 
debt, when viewed as a burden to a year's 
production, has been more than cut in two.” 


DEBT VERSUS GNP 


The figures are official, and the conclusion 
is technically correct. The complacency of 
the conclusion is unjustified. 

The reason the national debt is less of a 
burden is that, through inflation, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has been steadily 
reduced. It has been reduced 63 percent 
since 1933 and 43 percent since 1945. Let 
us state this another way. By falling to 
balance its budget, by borrowing, by mone- 
tizing the debt, by printing more dollars, by 
steadily diluting the dollar's purchasing 
power, the Government has in effect repu- 
diated 63 cents of every dollar it borrowed 
in 1933 and 43 cents of every dollar it bor- 
rowed in 1945. 

To put it bluntly, the creditors, the holders 
of U.S. Government bonds, have been 
cheated. 

Let's make this even clearer by an illustra- 
tion from another country. At the end of 
1923, the purchasing power of the German 
paper mark fell to less than one-trillionth 
of its 1913 value. This meant that prices 
rose more than a trillion times. Therefore 
Germany's “GNP,” measured in paper marks, 
rose more than a trillion times. As a result, 
its accumulated debt, represented by borrow- 
ings of marks of a much higher purchasing 
power, was reduced to practically no burden 
on the economy at all. Though Germany was 
the extreme case, the situation did not dif- 
fer in principle from what happened in 
France (where the franc eventually fell to 
less than one one-hundredth of its 1913 val- 
ue) and a score of other European countries. 

A PRETENDED PAYMENT 

- Adam Smith, writing in 1776, was perfect- 
ly familiar with this method of disguised 
repudiation. “When national debts have 
once been accumulated to a certain degree,” 
he wrote, there is scarce, I believe, a single 
instance of their having been fairly and com- 
pletely paid.” But governments usually coy- 
ered “the disgrace of a real bankruptcy” by 
the “Juggling trick” of “a pretended pay- 
ment” in depreciated currency. 

So the relationship that seems to give 
some present-day writers so much satisfac- 
tion—that the national debt, in dollar terms, 
has been falling in relation to the gross na- 
tional product in dollar terms, is simply the 
outcome of the steady depreciation of the 
dollar. The more infiation we have, and 
the more the purchasing power of the dollar 
is depreciated, the more the national debt 
will “fall” in relation to the GNP, because 


the GNP, measured in rising prices, will rise ` 


in relation to the debt, and so these writers 
will have increasing reasons for statistical 
satisfaction. 

Do we have any serious intention of ever 
paying off our national debt in dollars of at 
least present purchasing power? If so, isn't 
it about time we balanced the budget and 
made an honest start? 


Reds Gambling on Election Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam S. White wrote an interesting and 
timely column that appeared in the 
Washington Star on May 25, 1964. As 
this is the year of our national elections, 
Iam sure other Members of the Congress 
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who have not already seen Mr. White’s 
article will find it as interesting as I did. 
The article follows: 
THE PASSING SCENE 
(By William S. White) 
REDS GAMBLING ON ELECTION YEAR 

The Communists in southeast Asia are 
playing a kind of high moon exercise with 
President Johnson in their harshly stepped 
up acts of aggression in both South Vietnam 
and Laos. 

They are gambling that they can push the 
United States close to but not quite over 
the brink of direct intervention. Their no- 
tion is that they can thus weaken to the 
point of irreparable futility the resistance 
of the anti-Communist forces of both coun- 
tries, 

They are acting on the assumption, as 
some of our ablest intelligence appraisers 
see it, that no American administration 
will dare commit itself to major military 
action in & presidential election year. 

For them, however, this Is a game of Rus- 
alan roulette of infinite danger. In that game 
a man puts to his head a six-shooter in which 
five firing chambers are empty but the sixth 
is loaded. The simple fact Is that if the Com- 
munists spin the revolver long enough the 
sixth chamber is going to come up for them, 
election or no election. 

Commit ted to help ‘ 


In other words, President Johnson has 
committed. the United States with full 
awareness of all the possible implications, 
to do whatever may be necessary to help the 
southeast Asians resist Communist assault 
as long as they continue to ask our help. He 
did not undertake this pledge lightly. He 
will never withdraw it, election or no elec- 
tion, just as he will not withdraw the 15,000 
American troops who now stand just back 
of the fighting line in support of the South 
Vietnamese. Of all this, those who have seen 
him of late can have no doubt. 

At present, we are not so directly com- 
mitted in Laos. Nevertheless, the American 
aircraft which are now flying high over Laos 
in surveillance over what is occurring below 
have not been sent there simply to give their 
pilots more flight training. 

The truth is that in a major foreign mis- 
sion for President Kennedy 3 years ago, Mr. 
Johnson as Vice President made a tough 
report to his then chief saying plainly that 
southeast Asia must be held unless the Unit- 
ed States wished eventually to find itself 
fighting with its back to San Francisco. 

The attitude he took then is the attitude 
he has now. Certainly he is not looking for 
bigger war in Asia. Certainly he hopes to 

*avold having to put in American bombing 
strikes against North Vietnam, the marshal 
areas for the ceaseless Communist stabs to 
the south. But it Is not the West that is 
threatening the spread of warfare in south- 
east Asia. 

It is the Asian Communists, who have re- 
peatedly broken their promises for peace in 
both South Vietnam and Laos and who now 
persistently widen an already dangerous ag- 
gression upon their neighbors. If they go 
on with this they are golng to bring Ameri- 
man military power increasingly onto the 
scene. And that is that. 

For the fundamental Communist political 
assumption—that American administrations 
will never go all the way militarily in an elec- 
tion year—is totally wrong, in the case of 
this administration, at any rate, for two rea- 
sons, It wholly misreads the President’s 
eharacter, one facet of which is the convic- 
tion’ that the worst sin of any leader is to 
tall to lead in crisis. And it wholly misreads 
the reality of the general political atmos- 
phere itself, s 

No disunion 

There is actually no significant disunion 
between the two parties on the issue of fight- 
ing Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 
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No Republican presidential aspirant criti- 
cizes President Johnson for his determina- 
tion. To the contrary, the only real com- 
plaint comes from those who, like Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, say not that he is doing 
too much but that he is not doing enough. 

The prospect of an American election this 
fall will not in the smallest way deter this 
Government from doing whatever it may be 
necessary to do out there. Those who sup- 
pose otherwise are victims of that deepest of 
all forms of self-delusion, the self-delusion 
of Junior-grade cynicism. Real cynics pro- 
ced from a recognition of reality; junior- 
grade cynics upon sophomoric cliches. 


Johnson’s 6 Months 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, included 
herewith is an article by the dean of the 
able group of correspondents for the 
New York Times, Arthur Krock. I be- 
lieve my colleagues will be interested in 
reading this excellent analysis: 
Jounson’s 6 MoNTHS—PRESIDENT’S FAR- 

REACHING Activrrirs Have Brovucnur Hot 

Wir POPULARITY 


{By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—The most political 
animal to occupy the White House since An- 
drew Jackson, if not since the creation of 
the Federal Government, has just completed 
the first. 6 months of his Presidency. The 
man of action has succeeded the man of 
contemplation, and Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are moving under his pressures 
in the direction he wants them to go. 

These are generalities, with the weakness 
of all generalities, which is that they are 
subject to major exceptions, President 
Johnson often takes a long look before he 
leaps. And President Kennedy sometimes 
acted on impulse. 

President Johnson has given weeks to con- 
templation of the risks of military action 
which would check the steady erosion of 
anti-Communist resistance in southeast 
Asia, but he has not yet brought himself to 
assume them. President Kennedy reacted 
instantly and aggressively when most of the 
largest units In the steel industry announced 
an increase in prices, But the overall dif- 
ference in their personalities and adminis- 
trative methods is the difference between 
the activist politician and the politican 
whose decisions are guided by a sense of 
history. 


DIFFICULT 


No contemporary can say whether Presi- 
dent Kennedy's contributions to the Ameri- 
can democratic system and to a stable world 
peace would not have been more construc- 
tive and enduring than his successor's if 
fate had allowed him the time required to 
complete his labor as the leader of the Na- 
tion. Even if President Johnson's programs 
survive the test of their soundness and gen- 
eral welfare potential that only a tenure of 
several more years in the White House can 
provide, there will be no basis for either 
contemporary or historical comparison be- 
tween his contribution and that of the shin- 
ing, inspirational young President who pre- 
ceded him so briefly. 

But, awalting the test of time in which 
Mr. Johnson's public service will be evalu- 
ated, the product of his 6 months in office 
has been extraordinary in volume, in the 
scope of his aspirations, in his expenditure 
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of energy and in his tangible accomplish- 
ments. These have ranged from the halls 
of Congress to the minefields of international 
relations, from the conventions of every spe- 
cial-interest. group in the country to the 
crowds in which all interests of the Amer- 
ican people are represented. 


SUPPORTED BY LABOR 


Congress, also being a political animal, has 
responded to his pressures to legislate meas- 
ures it denied to President. Kennedy or decply 
abridged in granting. Tensions with the 
USSR. have been relaxed, however superi- 
cial and transient this development may 
prove. Mr, Johnson not only has charmed 
the proprietors and managers of private in- 
dustry and finance with his personality and 
his attitude of sympathetic cooperation, in 
large degree they appear to view with favor 
the prospect of his election to a 4-year term. 

labor, although declining to 
abide by his economic guidelines, ls planning 
to become his open political ally in the pres- 
idential campaign. His apparent popularity 
with the ethnic minorities is enormous, es- 
pecially among the Negroes. 

There is little new, and much that Is polit- 
ically motivated in his “war on poverty”; 
moreover, its administrative structure prom- 
ises inefficiency and waste. But the Pres- 
ident has imbued this war with a persuasive 
show that his heart is more deeply involved 
than the obvious consideration of the votes 
to be accrued. 

All this has coyered the Nation with prom- 
ises of something for everybody at the puni- 
tive expense of nobody, with general gain 
for the social and economic order and the 
Military Establishment of the United States, 
and with a descending rate of Government 
expenditure. The President has been candid 
in conceding to the people that unforseen 
events, Including war, could force a suspen- 
sion of his programs in general and a long 
postponement of some units in particular. 
He has not satisfied many qualified authori- 
tles that he can make good his promises, even 
if the status quo at the end of his 6 months 
as President lasts long enough for a thor- 
ough tryout. But insofar as unanimity 
among those who make a business of sam- 
pling” public opinion can Indicate the trend, 
the majority of the American people approve 
his efforts and are willing to gamble he will 
redeem an impressive percentage of his 
claims. 

EVERYONE'S PRESIDENT 


A very important explanation of this 
phenomenon secms to be a nationwide belief 
in the sincerity of Mr. Johnson's expressed 
wish to be the best President in history for 
the people as a whole; and their acceptance 
of his flagrantly professional politicking as 
the method experience has shown him to be 
necessary to his purpose. 

But this experience has also taught the 
President that his acclaim at the end of 6 
months carries no guarantee of durability, 
even through election day. He knows that 
unforeseen events could reverse the dismal 
prospect of any contender for the Presidency 
who might emerge from the fratricidal con- 
flict current In the Republican Party. He 
knows that candidates seemingly as far in 
the lead as he Is now have made blunders 
which caused their defeat at the polls—a 
possibility always inherent in his own nat- 
ural exuberance. 

He is acutely aware of disaster factors in 
the involvement of the United States id 
southeast Asia that a strong Republican cam- 
paigner could successfully attribute to ad- 
ministration policy, and could require him 
to make the fateful decision, he hopes, to 
postpone until the election is over. And he 
also realizes that, if race rioting is the bitter 
fruit of the equal rights bill on which he 
has staked so much of his power and prestige, 
he and many of the Members of Congress who 
stand with him could go down to defeat at 
the November poll. 
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But as yet these possibilities are casting 
Only light shadows on the horizon of his 
Popularity at the end of the half year in 
which the President so quickly and firmly 
established that this is “the Johnson ad- 
ministration.” And he does not share the 
fear of some friends that he is taking too 
heavy a toll of his incredible energy, and 
has already incurred whatever political peril 
there may be in overexposure. 

“The .12th amendment,” one of these 
friends ironically remarked to him the other 
day, “does not require you to get all the 
Votes to be elected, not even a popular major- 
ity, only a majority of the electors.” But 
there is no sign the President was listening. 


Freedom From War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF Towa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I shall include the following let- 
ter from an esteemed friend of long 
Standing: 

May 27, 1964. 


Hon. Ben FRANKLIN JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Nin Jensen: As a friend of yours and 
an admirer of your outstanding career in 
Congress, I take the liberty to address you 
on & problem that I have, Knowing how 
busy you are, I shall be as brief as possible. 

For many years, I have made a careful 
Study of the political and economic ills of 
Our world and, as a result, I have come up 
with an idea that might be of the utmost 
importance in our generation. I honestly 
believe that not only the United States but 
the whole world would reap untold benefits 
if my plan were accepted and given the sup- 
Port of at least oné government to. begin 
with. 

My idea is that the whole world should 
have freedom from war. I know that mil- 

of. people will agree with me, and I 
don't doubt that millions upon millions of 
Others dream of such a state of affairs but 
believe it unattainable. The fact, however, 
is that it can be realized; and I have worked 
Out a plan. 

My has run like this: 

Why should we have to put up with more 
Wars when the majority of the people 
throughout the world want peace? 

What makes the little fellow, like you and 
™me—we who have to do the actual fighting, 
killing and dying and paying—put up with 
War and go to war? 

Why does an enlightened world spend 125 
billions of dollars each year for destruction 
and death when such a sum is so badly 
needed for raising the living standard, abol- 

g hunger and ending unemployment? 

The above are only a few of the many 
Questions that should make any intelligent 
Person begin to think. It has occurred to 
me that if the millions of victims of past 
and future wars were told the truth—and 
aren't we all such victims in one way or 
another—then the world would undoubtedly 
come to its senses. 

This is no pacifist movement in which 
reduction of our national defenses is con- 
templated; it is a project. to educate man- 
kind to understand the immeasurable ad- 
vantages that will accrue from life without 
ienr of war. The billions now spent on the 
tools of war and destruction could be di- 
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verted to education and construction and 
the raising of all living standards. Our edu- 
cational project, therefore, should extend 
throughout the entire world—yes, through- 
cut China and the Soviet Union, too. We 
are fully aware of the fact that the ruling 
elite of the Communist camps will taboo 
dissemination of any such knowledge that 
we propose but, with the aid of our Govern- 
ment and its modern communications tech- 
nology, the Iron and Bamboo Curtains will 
not remain impenetrable. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that even 
Russia, in its present state of uncertainty 
vis-a-vis Red China, might be willing to 
champion a movement for freedom from war. 
I, therefore, ask you most earnestly to give 
this matter your careful consideration and 
help if at all possible. Any opportunity 
to submit this matter to debate would be 
most welcome, for commonsense would be 
certain to prevail in these present times when 
every man and women lives from day to day 
under the threat of annihilation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ernar V. Burow. 


President Johnson Offers To Help East 
European Nations Be More Independ- 
ent of Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, another 
step to ease East-West tension was taken 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson in his 
speech at the George C. Marshall Library 
dedication recently. 


This far-reaching and inspiring plan 
is described in a report by Douglas Kiker 
in the May 24, 1964, New York Herald 
Tribune: 

JOHNSON’s BOLD PLAN ON MARSHALL'S Day 
(By Douglas Kiker) 

Lexinoton, Va.—President Johnson, mak- 
ing a new, important and dramatic bid to 
ease East-West relations, said here yesterday 
that his administration “will continue to 
build bridges across the gulf which has di- 
vided” the United States from Eastern Eu- 
rope in the postwar world. 

The “identity of interest and the prospects 
of progress for Eastern e lie in a wider 
relationship with the West,“ the President 
maintained. 

Declaring that today “there is no longer 
a single Iron Curtain” but many separating 
East from West, he pledged “bridges of in- 
creased trade, of ideas, of visitors, and of 
humanitarian aid“ to "bring every European 
nation closer to its neighbors in the relation- 
ships of peace.“ 

Mr. Johnson warned that the United States 
will continue to keep its “unalterable com- 
mitment to the defense of Europe and the re- 
unification of Germany.” 

But he voiced the belief that “wise and 
skillful development of relationships with 
the nations of Eastern Europe can speed the 
day when Germany will be reunited.” 

The President's offer and declaration of 
intent came at ceremonies dedicating the 
George C. Marshall Library, built on the cam- 
pus of the Virginia Military Institute, the 
general's alma mater. It carried with it 
distinct overtones of a new initiative of Mar- 
shall plan scope. 
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CONVICTION UNCHANGED 


He declared that General Marshall's vision 
of American aid to European recovery did 
not originally “stop where Soviet conquest 
began.” To the contrary, he said, perma- 
nent peace depended upon rebuilding all Eu- 
ropean civilization within its historic 
boundaries,” and “the correctness of his con- 
viction has not changed.” 

The United States has granted economic 
aid to both Poland and Yugoslavia in the 
past, when they showed signs of independ- 
ence, but ceased to do so after the Cuban 
trade blockade commenced. Trade still ex- 
ists between them, however, and, in addition, 
new trade negotiations currently are under- 
way with Rumania, 

The importance of the President's short 
and meticulously worded address had been 
emphasized privately and advertised widely 
by administration officials in Washington 
prior to his visit here. 

His choice of background—the dedication 
of the library honoring the man who found- 
ed the massive US. economic aid program 
which allowed Western Europe to recover 
from the ruin of World War U and the 
blue-ribbon audience present—served to 
further dramatize and strengthen the im- 
port of the address. 


PEACEFUL TIES 


The United States still works today “to 
carry on the vision of the Marshall plan,” 
the President declared, first to strengthen 
the ability of every European people to 
select and shape its own society.“ and “sec- 
ond, to bring every European nation closer 
to its neighbor in the relationships of 
peace.” ‘ 

Realinement with the West will “not be 
achieved by sudden settlement or dramatic 
deed,” he added. But, he went on, the na- 
tions of Eastern are beginning to 
reassert their own identity.” The United 
States, he said, has good reason to help 
promote this: 


"First, to open new relationships to coun- 
tries seeking increased independence yet un- 
able to risk isolation.” 

“Second, to open the minds of a new 
generation to the values and visions of the 
Western civilization from which they come 
and to which they belong.” 

“Third, to give freer play to the powerful 
forces of legitimate national pride—the 
strongest barrier to the ambition of any 
country to dominate another.” 


“Fourth, the demonstrate that identity 
of interest and the prospects of progress for 
Eastern Europe He in a wider relationship 
with the West.“ 

The current wall of isolation surround 
Eastern European nations “differs in 
strength and thickness—in the light that 
can pass through it and the hopes that can 
prosper behind it,“ he said. A 

Others in attendance included former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson; Under 
Secretary of State W. Averell Harriman; 
former European Recovery Plan Adminis- 
trator Paul G. Hoffman; former Secretary 
of Defense Robert A. Lovett; former High 
Commissioner of Berlin John J. McOloy, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Johnson told them that no words of 
mine can add to the eloquence of your pres- 
ence. The name which can command your 
tribute gains no luster from what I might 
say.“ General Marshall died October 16, 
1959. 

The George C. Marshall Research Library 
cost $600,000 to build and, once subscribed, 
will operate on a $2 million endowment. 

It will house the personal honors and 
mementos and the private and public papers 
of the Nobel Peace-Prize winner whose 
analytical mind and commanding presence 
inspired such deep loyalty and respect from 
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the men who worked with him and for him 
when he was World War II Army Chief of 
Staff, Secretary of Defense, and Secretary of 
State, 


Foreign Policy in Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
while criticism of the ins“ by the outs“ 
is a part of our American political sys- 
tem, irresponsible criticism of foreign 
policy based upon wrong or lack of in- 
formation is a luxury that the leading 
world power can hardly afford. Presi- 
dent Johnson has recently made a pro- 
posal designed to reduce the damage that 
could occur to our country in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs and a recent edi- 
torial in the Des Moines Register sets 
forth some thoughts on the subject that 
I believe should be available for consider- 
ation of those who read the ConGRESSION- 
AL Recorp. It is as follows: 

ForREIGN POLICY IN ELECTION 

President Johnson brought something new 
to presidential campaign practices when he 
offered to confer with the potential Republi- 
can nominees for President in an effort to 
chart the ground rules for debating foreign 
policy problems. 

It has been customary for the nominee of 
the party seeking to oust the incumbent ad- 
ministration to be briefed on current devel- 
opments in foreign affairs by Government 
intelligence agencies. This is the first time, 
however, that the offer of intelligence brief- 
ings has been made to candidates for the op- 
posing party's nomination. It is the first 
time also, that a President has suggested sit- 
ting down with his potential opponents and 
attempting to agree on foreign policy sub- 
jects to be debated, and presumably set up 
limits beyond which neither side would go. 

Most of the Republican candidates will be 


new development for improving their posi- 
tion. They may feel that President Johnson 
is trying to make foreign policy issues out of 
bounds during the campaign or at least re- 
stricting the field to innocuous generalities. 

There is, however, something to be sald in 
behalf of the President's offer. Certainly any 

n who considers himself a candidate for 
the Presidency will want to study any infor- 
mation available, No one of them, not even 
the President, can safely rely entirely on 
sources of information other than our own 
intelligence agencies. 

Their evaluation of that information may 
differ considerably. They may disagree on 
what the proper solution for an individual 
problem may be. But it will be difficult to 
offer responsible criticism or propose well- 
founded courses of action if they refuse in- 
formation offered them. 

However, there is no obligation on the part 
of the Republican candidates to enter into 
an agreement that might limit the field of 
debate before the party's nominee for Presi- 
dent is chosen. Until then they are still pri- 
vate citizens accountable only to themselves. 
Their opinions, reckless or wise, can have no 
official bearing on this Government's foreign 
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The situation will be different after the 
Republican nominee is chosen. Thoughtless 
or uninformed statements by either candi- 
date for President could do serious damage to 
this country in its conduct of foreign affairs, 

Even though some of the candidates for the 
Republican nomination reject the President's 
oifer of a briefing now on foreign affairs— 
Barry Goldwater has already done so—Presi- 
dent Johnson should renew his offer after 
the party presidential conventions. And his 
Republican opponent should accept the offer. 


The Visions of the Practical Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include at this point an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Post of May 
24, entitled “The Visions of the Practical 
1 I believe the editorial speaks for 
tself: 


THE VISIONS OF THE Practica, Man 


President Johnson, speaking at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s. commencement exercises, 
delivered one of the memorable addresses 
of the first 6 months of his regime. 

It was not a speech that evoked large head- 
lines. The Associated Press described it as 
a philosophical“ lecture, a way of saying 
that it contained no bulletins and should 
stop no presses. 

Yet it offered the country a glimpse of the 
broader reflections and aspirations of a Pres- 
ident so often depicted as a pragmatic poli- 
tician entirely absorbed with immediacies. 

On this occasion Mr. Johnson, while con- 
cerning himself with many current matters, 
took a long look at America’s future. He 
told the graduates that, in their lifetime, 
“we have the opportunity to move not only. 
toward the rich society and the powerful so- 
ciety, but upward to the great society.” 

The foundations of such a society are 
“abundance and liberty for all,” an end to 
“poverty and racial injustice.” But these 
are the basic conditions, not the total goals, 
of a “great society.” Beyond them lies the 
quest for a way of life in which “leisure is « 
welcome chance to bulld and reflect, not a 
feared cause for boredom and restlessness,” 
in which “the city of man serves not only 
the needs of the body and the demands of 
commerce, but the desire for beauty and the 
hunger for community,” a society which 
“honors creation for its own sake” and in 
which men are “more concerned with the 
quality of their goals than the quantity of 
their goods.” It is most of all a nation 
“where the meaning of Our lives matches 
the marvelous products of our labors.” 

The perils to this vision muttiply—the 
decay of our cities, the despoiling of the 
suburbs, the congested slums, the transpor- 
tation jam, the pollution of air, the destruc- 
tion of “natural splendors,” the educational 


gap. 

In effect Mr. Johnson was saying that no 
quick legislative formulas can solve the deep 
dilemmas of our exploding world and that 
only a new “creative federalism,” involving 
the concerted effort of Federal and com- 
munity leadership, can begin to shape the 
“great society,” 

To the assembled students he addressed 
this challenge: Will you join in the battle 
for equality, economic justice and world 
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peace, and in “the battle to build the great 
society—to prove that our material progress 
is only the foundation on which we build 
a richer life of mind and spirit“ and enable 
us to live what Aristotle called “the good 
life?" 

There was no neat blueprint in the ad- 
dress, nor any spectacularly new program 
for breaking the massive bottlenecks of our 
age. ‘There will be skeptics who protest he 
was offering only high-minded pie-in-the- 
sky to a Nation shadowed by the urgencies 
of racial crisis and Asian conflict. Yet we 
found it a reassuring image of a President 
who is looking beyond the Immediate storms, 
and at least groping for new concepts. Let 
the cynics remember that it was on the same 
campus that John F. Kennedy issued his 
call for the Peace Corps—branded at the 
time a form of naive idealism and so swiftly 
transformed into worldwide reality. 

If Mr. Johnson's Michigan speech suggests 
that this most “hardheaded” and “practical” 
of Presidents also dreams large dreams, there 
is reason to herald the signs. 


Disarmament Propaganda at a Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp another in the series 
of articles by Holmes Alexander on the 
Council for a Livable World. 


Mr. Alexander's article is as follows: 
DISARMAMENT PROPAGANDA AT A Price 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasnuiveron, D.C—Dr. Leonard 8. Rod- 
berg, a physicist, is employed by the State 
Department’s Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency—and thereby hangs a detective 
story. 


As a suspicious reporter, I have worked 
up some curiosity about an outfit In Wash- 
ington known as the Council for a, Livable 
World. The council began life under the 
name of the Council To Abolish War. Its 
founder and cochairman is Dr. Leo Szilard, 
a noted Hungarian-born physicist. He made 
a splash at the Pugwash Conference of 1961 
by proposing his personal nuclear peace 
treaty. Under its terms, any American who 
violated the treaty would be declared an 
“outlaw” to be shot on sight, and any Amer- 
ican who informed on an “outlaw” would 
be given a $1 million tax-free award. 

After this extravagant keynote, the coun- 
cil in 1962 set about to pour money into 
the campaigns of Senators who would sup- 
port its program, among other things, to 
reduce Defense spending and “to work toward 
bringing (Red) China into the family of 
nations.” The amount of $22,000 was given 
by council members to finance the South 
Dakota campaign of GEORGE McGovern (Dem- 
ocrat) who had lost the 1960 Senate race 
to Senator Kant. Munpr. This time Mc- 
Govern, with the council supplying 20 per- 
cent of his funds, won by 600-odd votes, and 
he soon began introducing unilateral dis- 
armament legislation. 

I recently discovered that the council 
membership in 1963-64 had donated 614. 
351.84 (thus far) to the campaign of an- 
other little-known western Senator—Quzn- 
TIN Burdick, Democrat, of North Dakota, 
and that Bornic was expected by the coun- 
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cll to make a speech to its Syracuse chapter 

on May 5, 7 
Bonnier tells me that he did not actually 
accept the Syracuse engagement, but that 
the Council sent him around a speech manu- 
Script. on approval. I managed to acquire a 
t of the manuscript. Since it read like 


& disarmament tract, I surmised that it had | 


been prepared by the State Department, or 
its Disarmament Agency. 

When I called the Disarmament Agency 
to ask if somebody there had prepared a 
Speech entitled. “Prospects. for Controlling 
the Arms Race.“ I received a flat denial. 
But after some sleuthing, I called again and, 
With some choice remarks on “managed 
news.“ I disclosed my information that the 
Speech had indeed been prepared by the man 
Whose name leads this column—Dr. Leonard 
Rodberg. This time, the State Department's 
Disarmament. Agency foliowed through and 
asked Dr. Rodberg. He admitted he'd writ- 
ten the speech at home in his private capac- 
ity, at the request of the Council, 

There is my detective story, or part of it. 
When Senator Buzpick declined to make the 
speech, although under a campaign fund 
obligation of better than $14,000, Senator 
McGovern (a $22,000 beneficiary) contacted 
Senator Epmunp Muskie, Democrat, of Maine, 
to whose reelection campaign the Council 
Members have thus far given $372.30. 
Musxre’s name was substituted on the speech 
Graft, but he declined. to use it—and ended 
Up making a speech of his own at the Syra- 
Cuse meeting. . 

Well, what goes on here? A disarmament 
lobby is getting Senators on the financial 

It is offering them prepared propa- 
ganda that is written by a State Department 
employee who is “moonlighting” for the 
Council. Do the Senators who take this 
campaign money know their sponsors? 

“I hereby dissociate myself from Dr. 

Bunten told me after thinking it 
Over. “And I am making inquiries which 
May lead to renouncing the Council's sup- 
Port. I don't want to be unfair. I want to 
Elve the Council a chance to reply to my 
questions.“ 5 

This seems a good note on which to end 
a chapter of the strange story on the Council, 
Which wants us to inhabit a “livable” 
World with communism. 


America Discovers the New World 


EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
€very hand there is mounting evidence 
that a new world of trade and industry is 
€volying today. The postwar period of 
Unchallenged supremacy for American 
industry has been replaced by an era of 
intense international competition as 
Other nations of the world expand and 
Modernize their industrial capability. It 
is clear that these changing conditions 
demand a rethinking of both our eco- 
nomie and political customs and prac- 
tices if we are to meet the challenges of 
this New World. 

Lenders of both industry and gov- 
ernment must be giving serious consider- 
ation to the new course to be charted. 
Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Electric 
Co., presented a thoughtful discussion of 
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the situation in a recent address at Union 
College in Schenectady, N.Y., and I am 
submitting a copy of his address for the 
consideration of my colleagues in the 
Congress. : 

America DISCOVERS THE New Wortp: THE 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COMMON MARKET AND 

Orurk WoRLDWIDE DEVELOPMENTS ON 

AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(By Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman of the 
board, General Electric Co., Apr. 11, 1964) 

Anyone who spent as many wonderful 
years of his life in Schenectady as I did, is 
always delighted to get back and visit. As 
chairman of General Electric, my duties fre- 
quently bring me back here since they di- 
rectly concern many Schenectady operations. 
However, it is not often that I have a chance 
to be with a gathering such as this, inelud- 
ing many old friends from ‘this community. 

Another source of satisfaction in my being 
here today is the chance to join In honoring 
Union College. We have always known that 
Union College was a fine place to learn en- 
gineering. When Charles Proteus Steinmetz 
was performing his magic for General Elec- 
tric during the early part of the century, he 
was at the same time teaching a full echedule 
here at Union College. Generations of our 
company’s scientists have continued this 
practice of academic moonlighting—which I 
heartily endorse. 

As long as General Electric remains a tech- 
nically oriented company, we will retain a 
close interest in engineering education. In- 
deed, over half of our corporate officers and 


‘over half of our executive office are graduates 


of technical colleges. A number are mem- 
bers of the Tau Beta Pl. 

So when Tau Beta Pi recognized the high 
standards in engineering education at Union 
College by establishing a chapter here, I was 
delighted at the opportunity to add my own 
small contribution to the applause. 

The first round of congratulations should 
really go to the young men who have become 
the initial group representing Union College 
in Tau Beta Pi. The rest of us may get car- 
ried away thinking about what all this oc- 
casion means to the college and to the com- 
munity, and it means a great deal to both. 
But to these talented few who earned the 
right to be here, through the long semesters 
of mastering the discipline of an engineering 
education, this la truly their shining hour. 

However, it does not dim the luster of 
their attainment—rather it enhances that 
luster—if we reflect a few minutes on what 
this ceremony means to the college and to the 
community. 

This is an occasion which preeminently 

the academic standing and respect 
which has been earned by Union College. 
It also recognizes the place of technical edu- 
cation in the larger community, not simply 
us a skill to be mastered but as a discipline 
in which standards of excellence are as 
worthy of being honored as in the liberal 
arts. This ceremony, furthermore, recog- 
nizes the stake of the community in its in- 
tellectual resources—and in this exciting 
world of change in which we live, awareness 
of the crucial role of our intellectual re- 
sources is inescapable. The ready availabil- 
ity of higher education is essential to the 
success of every community and every busi- 
ness today. 

Most of the important good things that 
happen in this world are the products of 
men’s minds. After all, except for a few 
widely scattered disturbances like the recent 
earthquake in Alaska, no particularly strik- 
ing chonges in the face of the earth have 
been wrought by nature since the Himalayas 
were raised. Yet consider what changes have 
been wrought in the conditions of human 
life since that time. From an animal exist- 
ence, chained to darkness and subsistence 
survival, mankind has steadily applied his 
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ability to think to the world around him and 
slowly built all this wondrous creation we 
call civilization; all exsentially flowing out 
of his intellect, his tdeas—from the inven- 
tion of the wheel to the harnessing of elec- 
tricity to the exploration of the moon. It is 
probably significant that those three obyious 
examples I pick are essentially engineering 
achievements, and the principal purpose of 
engineering hasn't really changed since the 
invention of the wheel. (Perhaps I should 
concede the truth pointed out by another de- 
frocked accountant, Bob Newhart: that the 
man who invented the wheel didn’t accom- 
plish much, but the fellow that put four of 
them together, he really had something.) 

Each generation probably likes to consider 
itself unique;.and in some way each is. Yet 
has any generation faced a world that is 
changing quite so explosively,as ours? All 
over the planet, from Zanzibar to Panama, 
from Brazil to Vietnam, nations are in polit- 
ical ferment, social revolution, cultural con- 
vulsion. Societies are turning upside down, 
old values and attitudes overthrown. Along 
with the political and social unrest goes the 
plunging forward pace of scientific inquiry 
and its constant companion, technological 
development. Old ideas and social patterns 
have simply been unable to remain intact 
under the shock of the mformation and 
communications revolutions, It is men's 
minds which have fundamentally stimulated 
all this change. 

In such a gathering as this, I am not going 
to pose as a commentator on social or politi- 
cal events. Anyway, what happened in New 
Hampshire a month ago yesterday should 
remind us anew that, on political affairs, the 
world rewards those who keep their mouths 
shut. Furthermore, I am certainly not go- 
ing to try to tell a Tau Beta Pi ceremony 
anything new on the technical front, being 
an old beancounter by trade myself. 

I would like to share with you, however, 
some thoughts, from where I sit, on how this 
world of change affects all of us directly in 
the realm of economic and business life, 
The more I see of recent economic develop- 
ments the more convinced I become that all 
of us—General Electric, Schenectady, Union 
College, the United States—need to look be- 
yond our shores more than ever and assess 
the future in worldwide terms. 

American enterprise, and all of us whose 
jobs are part of American enterprise, have 
entered a new era of worldwide economic 
relationships. From the Common Market 
especially, but also from the rest of Europe, 
from Japan, and in many instances from the 
developing nations, America's once vaunted 
competitive capability confronts a suddenly 
effective challenge. 

It comes as something of a blow to our 
national pride to realize that many American 
industries were caught unprepared for this 
competition and have been rocked back on 
their heels. In fact, I suspect that many 
who should be concerned are still unaware of 
Just how much the world has changed from 
that postwar condition when we en- 
joyed the comfort which came naturally to 
the one industrial nation spared from the 
ravages of World War II. Now America is 
discovering the new world. 

American enterprise was built on the prin- 
ciple of free competition in a country-wide 
market in which no trade barriers ham- 
pered the full development of economic ef- 
ficiency. In theory, those who believe in this 
free market economy have always argued 
that extension of this principle on a world- 
wide scale would bring about a correspond- 
ingly higher burst of economic development 
worldwide. Now we are confronted with 
facts, not theories. Are we really prepared 
for this new world? 

Let's pause and inquire just how strong 
the United States stands in the growing 
competitive struggle. 
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Pirst, look at the comparative cost of man- 
power. including wages, salaries, and social 
benefits. The level of manpower costs in the 
United States is, of course, higher: about 
3 times higher than in Europe and 5 to 8 
times higher than in Japan. 

These differences in manpower costs ex- 
tend beyond factory labor to skilled person- 
nel, officeworkers, as well as scientists and 
engineers. In a Japanese competitor of Gen- 
eral Electric’s, a manufacturer of steam tur- 
bines, a first-rate machinist earns from 875 
to $100 per month above fringe benefits, 
though benefits in his case will be different 
than our machinist receives. Qualified en- 
gineers receive less take-home pay than our 
newest unskilled clerk or sweeper. 

Some cost inflation in Western Europe and 
Japan appears in the cards. Since they start 
from such a very low level, however, we esti- 
mate that at least through 1970 the current 
gap will not even begin to narrow, let alone 
be closed. Going on recent trends, for ex- 
ample, average American compensation may 
go up only half as fast as wage inflation in 
Italy. But while their rate of increase may 
be double ours, in actual money terms this 
increase in their average wage will be only 
about two-thirds the dollars and cents by 
which American compensation will increase. 
Thus the dollar wage differential will widen, 
not diminish. 

U.S. industry has been able to maintain a 

y offsetting lead in productivity be- 
cause of some of our advantages in research 
and development, in scale of operations, and 
in many of the skills of our people. But sev- 
eral omens point to a narrowing of this gap. 

Modern technology is rapidly catching on 
abroad, as oversea. manufacturers adapt 
quickiy the technical gains which for us, 
represented the fruits.of years of research 
and engineering expense. Furthermore, Eu- 
rope has never really yielded its preeminence 
in many fields of basic scientific research, 
Many of you know, I am sure, that not all 
of the employees of the research laboratory 
work out on that hill overlooking the Mo- 
hawk Valley. We also have a few representa- 
tives working fulltime in Europe. Why? 
Because we have found it absolutely essen- 
tial that our own research efforts maintain 
a direct view into technological advances 
abroad which might affect the company's fu- 
ture competitive capability—not just by 
reading reports in foreign journals, but by 
having top-grade men on the spot in Europe, 

Another factor increasing foreign produc- 
tivity is the expansion in their scale of op- 
erations to something more like that of ours. 
Formation of the Common Market is a giant 
step in this direction by providing exactly 
what the name says, a larger “common 
market.” Growth in output of this new eco- 
nomic community is expected to be faster 
than that of the United States during this 
decade—60 percent compared with just 44 
percent in the United States. Furthermore, 
the Common Market is actively promoting 
horizontal mergers (of companies in the 
same product lines) as yet another means 
of improving productivity through larger 
volume, with its resulting lower per-unit 
cost, The two German steel giants—Phoenix 
Rheinrohr and Thyssen—recently joined 
forces, for example. 

How about the cost-of raw materials, com- 
ponents, and energy? Comparative costs here 
vary widely from commodity to commodity. 
In general, many basic materials are cheaper 
here, while items that have undergone some 
manufacturing are cheaper abroad. For ex- 
ample, aluminum ingot is cheaper here, while 
certain aluminum alloys and castings are 
cherper in Europe. 

How about freight rates in foreign trade? 
This is another area where American business 
is at a severe competitive disadvantage, espe- 
cially the American exporter as against the 
foreign exporter. It costs 868 per ton to send 
U.S. books to England, but only $29 to ship 
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English publications here—an example which 
the academicians in the audience, I am sure, 
will agree seems especially important in terms 
of the importance of human knowledge in 
this competitive struggle. It costs an Ameri- 
can exporter $87 per ton to ship stainless 
steel bars to Japan, while his Japanese com- 
petitor pays only $36 to ship comparable 
products to the United States. 

In taxes lies another area of disadvantage 
to the American businessman. European 
nations are not without business taxes. But, 
among Common Market countries, for ex- 
ample, heavy reliance on indirect taxes 
makes it possible to rebate taxes on exports, 
a concession which the American tax system 
with its emphasis on direct taxes does not 
permit. In addition, many European na- 
tions levy equalizations taxes on products 
they import. 

But tangible cost differentials are not al- 
ways decisive in the battle for position in 
international markets. What may hurt U.S. 
business more is our tradition of thinking 
and planning in national terms in an era 
when both our markets and the competition 
are global. 

The entire electrical industry of Belgium, 
for example, derives 37 percent of its sales 
from exports; that of the Netherlands, 58 
percent. One Dutch competitor of ours has 
only 38 percent of its assets actually located 
in the Netherlands, and another 46 percent 
elsewhere in Europe, with the remaining 16 
percent deployed around the globe. 

Many of these oversea producers are way 
ahead of us in their familiarity with interna- 
tional business dealings. They speak sey- 
eral languages. They are accustomed to 
crossing national borders. They have an in- 
timate familiarity with subtle differences 
in commercial practices between countries, 
They are, many of them, thoroughly multi- 
national organizations, formulating strategy 
in terms of world markets, not national ones. 

Too many American businessmen speak at 


best three languages (English, American, and 


Berlitz). 

This is a challenge for engineers as much 
as for any other segment of U.S. manage- 
ment. It is through engineering's contribu- 
tion that many of the otherwise prohibitive 
cost disadvantages may be overcome. 
Through engineering. American enterprise 
can increase the useful productivity of all 
resources—man and machine. But are we 
focused on this job? A profession which 
has made a trip to the moon possible, 
through imagination, intelligence, and 
drive—can't this profession be reasonably 
expected to heip keep the Nation fully com- 
petitive with other nations all across the 
board? The nations of Europe are concen- 
trating their engineering talent not on far- 
out space work, but on designing product 
leadership to win world markets. At the 
very least, we should be getting a better 
flow of technical ideas from our defense and 
space research into commercial applications, 

The growing internationalization of com- 
merce should be an opportunity as well as a 
challenge for American firms, of course. 
Common Market income is expected to go 
up 60 percent in a perlod when for the 
United States a rise of 44 percent is indi- 
cated. Any seller of electrical appliances, 
for example, can recognize a big market in 
those numbers, especially when we note that 
consumer products account for some 30 per- 
cent of the European market for electrical 
goods, as against just 24 percent of ours. 
In 1962, 3 out of every 10 turbine generators 
leaving the Schenectady plant went over- 
seas, almost all to Latin America, Japan, and 
elsewhere in Asia. Asa matter of fact, Gen- 
eral Electric as a whole derived some 8900 
million worth of sales revenue from foreign 
business last year. 

But sometimes observations like these can 
be misleading. If you hear glowing reports 
about an American firm's great increase in 
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oversea sales, better check the figures closely 
before jumping to conclusions. For exam- 
ple, find out how much of the business is 
financed by U.S. foreign-aid money, or by 
loans from the Export-Import Bank, Then 
ask yourself whether this business consti- 
tutes a permanent basis for ongoing foreign 
business. 

Or take the turbine business. This great 
growing Common Market and the rest of 
Europe aren't going to provide us much of 
any market in turbines, even it all tariffs 
were abolished tomorrow. Why not? Aren't 
the world's best turbines made right here In 
Schenectady? Sure they are. But the 
power suppliers of most European countries, 
almost entirely government owned. will buy 
only from electrical manufacturers in their 
own countries. American manufacturers, 
General Electric included, are effectively 
foreclosed from sales to European countries 
by these nationalistic purchasing practices. 
I do not mean we have to bid extra low—I 
mean there is, in effect, no point in our 
bidding at all. Meanwhile, some of our 
European competitors, in effect, are encour- 
aged by their own governments to compete 
in US. markets, while within their own 
borders their domestic markets are held 
secure. 


I do not suggest that the answer is going 
to be found in the U.S. Government adopt- 
ing such a policy—nor should it. Economic 
challenges cannot be met with political 
solutions. 

Perhaps there is almost something too im- 
pressive about that world-famous large 
steam turbine building. It invites the com- 
placent feeling that it has always been here 
and always will be here. Yet there are some 
mighty resourceful oversea plants, often 
more modern and more expensively equipped. 
which are dedicated to taking every bit of 
business away from that turbine plant—and 
which have a lot of things going for them 
in their efforts to do just that. A similar 
challenge confronts almost every General 
Electric operation In Schenectady. 


Needless to say, I strongly believe that 
these rapidly changing conditions of world 
economics compel us all to do some fresh 
thinking. We need to reexamine past atti- 
tudes and practices. 

Obviously on any subject so vitally affect- 
ing the national interest, governmental 
policy decisions must be made. I would not 
presume to lay down exactly what these 
might be, but clearly some of the relevant 
areas for policy decision include tax policy, 
the so-called guidelines for wage-price set- 
tlements, and governmental attitudes toward 
large-scale business. 

Aside from essential government policies, 
however, response to the international chal- 
lenge ultimately rests on us all. The genius 
of the free market economy is that it calls 
forth action in thousands of decentralized 
decision centers—indeed, ultimately among 
all the people. The new conditions of world 
competition command the attention and 
deliberate action of all of us. 

For the engineer, the international dimen- 
sion to the new business environment has 
implications which must be carefully 
weighed. In one sense, engineering problems 
and their solutions know no national bound- 
aries; the laws of nature do not change 
when spoken in a different language; nor do 
the basic needs of man which engineering 
seeks to satisfy. But today’s engineers have 
long since learned that the working environ- 
ment for a large share of engineering today is 
a business firm. If that firm cannot stay 
competitive and profitable, it will become a 
less and less productive environment for 
creative engineering, Ultimately, it may, of 
course, disappear from the competitive scene, 

In the newly intensified world competi- 
tion, engineers must become more business 
minded. They must help American industry 
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keep competitive. Their contributions can 
take the form of: 

1. Conceiving and designing the new or 
improved products and performance—in a 
Word, innovation. 

2. Helping the business enterprise improve 
€Siclency so as to stay fully competitive on a 
Unit-cost basis, worldwide, 

Through either or both of these contribu- 
tions, engineering can and must help meet 
the international challenge—remembering 
that without competitive businesses to hire 
engineers, without profits to finance creative 
engineering work, the -profession cannot 
Properly pursue its calling: doing useful 
things for mankind. 

Not only engineers, but every person en- 
gaged. in the business enterprise is affected 
by the new international competition. 
Merely matching the next domestic competi- 
tor, who may be subject to a similar union 
Contract, is no longer enough. 

The: goal of every U.S. business should be 
to achieve the lowest costs, worldwide, per 
Unit/of value produced. Providing the most 
value for their money is the best assurance 
of the future that any plant or community 
dan have. 

Ultimately this is a job for all. Value 
Starts in the minds and hearts of dedicated 
People. I am firmly convinced that the gen- 
ulne dedication of all employees must be 
earned if American enterprise is to stay com- 
Petitive. Union leadership must see the big 
Picture. State and local governments need 
un awareness of worldwide trends. 

For example, the New York State Legisla- 
ture had placed before it this year legisla- 
on to repeal the excess crew law under which 
the rallroads are required to keep on peo- 
Ple who don’t have useful work to: do. 

tever may have prompted the beginnings 
Of this policy 50 years ago, such restrictive 
Practices have become not simply archaic. 
In the face of the world challenge, they have 
e n serious impediment to keeping New 
York industries competitive and New York 
Workers employed. Outmoded laws may 
Prove as bad or worse to a business that's 
trying to be competitive as obsolete equip- 
Ment or insufficiently trained people—or even. 
Uncreative engineers. Reexamining old 
habits and attitudes is essential—and so is 
the courage to take corrective action where 
needed. 

Communities all over the United States 
must think about how these new condi- 
tions affect them—Schenectady no less than 
Other communities. I hope you will find that 
all of my associates in General Electric's va- 
Tious operations here will join in this sober 
Teappraisal and resulting action. 

I want it to be crystal clear from what I 
Sald that I am no pessimist on this subject. 
I hope I am a realist, but from" where I sit 
there is no reason for any real doubt that 
Sovernmental leaders, businessmen, em- 
Dloyees at all levels, union leadership, and 
Communities like Schenectady have the ca- 
Pacity and the will to confront the new con- 
Gitions of a changing world. American enter- 
Prise has technology second to none. We 
have the volume that permits mechaniza- 
tion. We have great distribution and sales 
Promotion strengths. We build quality 
Products and back them with dependable 
service. 

Confident in these strengths, there is no 
intrinsic reason why the increased prosperity 
and productive efficiency of the other parts 
Of the world should damage the United 
States. On the contrary—these develop- 
ments abroad should open up a new era of 
broader business opportunities; an even more 
Creative division of labor between nations; 
and ultimately even a further step toward 
international understanding and coopera- 
tion among peoples. 

Perhsps my final word should be addressed 
aguin, to those young men whose initiation 
in Tau Beta Pi evidences their early com- 
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mitment to standards of excellence in intel- 
lectual effort. 

U.S._leadership, in the new world eco- 
nomics as in the political and social con- 
Trontation, depends in the last analysis on 
our ability; as a Nation and as individuals, 
to think and plan in terms of the new forces 
at work in the world. It ls not our weapons 
of war, not our treaties and agreements, not 
our words, but our ideas which must earn 
our place in the world—our ideas and our 
ideals. Let us continue to pre excellence 
in ideas and ideals; and buttress them with 
the courage to act. 


Bobby Baker Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
pleased to note the excellent editorial 
support in newspapers throughout the 
country for disclosure of all the facts in 
the Bobby Baker scandal. 

Why has the investigation been 
stymied? Why has a determined effort 
been made to sweep the scandal under 
the rug? 

Could it be true, as the Rockford (Il.) 
Morning Star suggests the evidence indi- 
cates, that a full airing-of the Baker 
mess could dissipate Democratic election 
hopes“? 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
Rockford Star of May 31, 1964: 

SERIOUS ACCUSATIONS 

New disclosures in the Bobby Baker scan- 
dal add compelling reasons for reopening 
the inquiry, abandoned under White House 

President Johnson and some of 
his chief White House aids are not put in a 
favorable light in the new disclosures. 

The evidence indicates that a full airing 
of the Baker mess could dissipate Democratic 
election hopes. The Democratic leadership 
is finding that the Baker case will not stay 
submerged. It was brought into the open 
again when Representative H. R. Gross, Re- 


publican, of Iowa, placed in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL Recorp the text of a broadcast made 
April 13 by Don R. Reynolds, an insurance 
man and key witness in the Rules Commit- 
tee’s probe. 

Reynolds disclosed in his broadcast com- 
ments that Baker had told him to “get out 
of town“ lest he “and the rest of us” go to 
jail. The advice was given, Reynolds said, 
when he informed Baker that Senator JOHN 
J. WI Laus, Republican, of Delaware, who 
instituted the investigation, wanted to see 
him, 

Reynolds became a prominent figure in the 
case when he testified before the Rules Com- 
mittee that Walter Jenkins, top White House 
ald. had put pressure on him to buy $1,280 
worth of advertising over the Johnson 
family's Texas TV station after he had sold 
a $100,000 insurance policy to Mr. Johnson. 
The committee failed to question Jenkins, 
who has said he knows nothing about the 
advertising purchase. 

In his broadcast comments, Réynolds re- 
peated. this accusation. He also said that 
President Johnson helped Billie Sol Estes, 
now under sentence for an agricultural 
swindle. Reynolds said Mr. Johnson had 
intervened for Estes on behalf of soll con- 
servation contracts. The insurance man ex- 
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plained that these matters occurred during 
the time Mr. Johnson was Senate majority 
leader and Baker was secretary to the Sen- 
ate Democratic majority. 

Reynolds repeated a number of other ac- 
cusations he had made when he appeared 
before the Rules Committee early in its in- 
vestigation of the Baker scandal. 

There should be a clear determination of 
the truth or falsity of Reynolds’ statements. 
His accusation of a Johnson tie with the 
Billie Sol Estes scandal is indeed a serious 
matter. It is the duty of the Rules Commit- 
tee to reopen its investigation and to recall 
Reynolds for further questioning. Jenkins, 
too, should be made to answer questions. If 
the probe continues to be stymied in Con- 
gress, a Federal grand jury should take up 
the matters 


Freeing the Oil Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Accounting Office’s Defense Ac- 
counting and Auditing Director has 
pointed out to the Secretary of Defense 
that the Navy may save an estimated 
$60,000 if unnecessary buttonholes were 
eliminated from Navy coats. This is an 
important item; but I would like to point 
out that greater savings can be made not 
only by the Defense Department but 
within the economy of New England if 
the mandatory oil import program is 
terminated. 

This is fuel which we must have for a 
great portion of our industries in New 
England. In view of the substantial 
number of military installations in the 
New England area, it is quite evident that 
great savings could be made by the De- 
partment of Defense and over $30 mil- 
lion a year could be saved by the New 
England economy if the mandatory oil 
import quotas were lifted. 

I would like to point out that on March 
22, 1964, Bernard L. Boutin, GSA Ad- 
ministrator, wrote to the Chairman of 
the Oil Import Appeals Board pointing 
out that because of the residual oil im- 
port controls, GSA was experiencing ex- 
treme difficulty in obtaining sufficient oil 
to heat Government buildings in the 
Washington area. 

The Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun of 
May 25, 1964, has an editorial that I be- 
lieve to be an important contribution to 
the discussion which has been taking 
place relative to residual oil imports. 
There is little doubt but what competi- 
tion within the fuel market is very sub- 
stantially reduced by this import quota 
program. 

I certainly agree with the Lewiston 
Daily Sun and the GSA that this import 
quota program adds very serious and 
tremendous costs to the users of heating 
fuel not only in Washington but in New 
England, Florida, and many other points 
along our eastern coast. 

The editorial follows: 

FREEING THE Or, MARKET 

If it is in the public interest for the Gen- 

eral Services Administration of the Federal 
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Government to buy residual oll outside the 
rigid quota system, as a money saving prop- 
osition, it is even more in the public interest 
to do away with the quotas so that the gen- 
eral public may be relieved of the high price 
burden, 

That position was taken editorially by the 
Boston Herald a few days ago. We feel that 
the point is well taken. 

There never has been a sound case for the 
import quotas on residual oll. The restric- 
tions have cost New England industries and 
institutions, as well as consumiers generally, 
many millions of dollars in higher prices. 
Although originally intended to encourage 
the use of coal, so that the depressed coal 
mining areas would be helped, the quotas 
have not had such an effect, as expert stud- 
ies have demonstrated. Nevertheless, the 
unfair burden has continued to be borne. 

The GSA rebelled at the higher prices it 
had to pay and the Department of the In- 
terior, which now has charge of the quota 
program, made an exception of it. 

The Defense Department continues to pay 
the premium prices, at an added cost to the 
Government of $8 or $9 million a year, an 
obviously ridiculous situation. 

Maine and New England institutions, util- 
ities and industries which need residual oll 
to fill their fuel requirements are as worthy 
of consideration as any Federal agency. The 
public interest can best be served by a free 
market in oil, a market in which competi- 
tion will bring the price down to a reason- 
able level. New England should not con- 
tinue to be a scapegoat. 


Young Carteret Artist Wins National 
Maritime Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Michael 
Maskaly, Jr., of Carterét, N.J., who re- 
sides in the 15th Congressional District, 
recently was awarded first prize in a na- 
tionwide contest. 

Over 8,500 persons participated in the 
National Maritime Poster contest, with 
Michael receiving a $500 check for first 
prize. Even more gratifying than his 
cash award is that his prize-winning 
poster is now being displayed throughout 
the Nation on postal trucks, post offices, 
and other buildings. 

There are few such contests in the 
country that have the approval of high 
school authorities and it is a tribute to 
the American maritime industry, the 
Maritime Administration, and the Post 
Office Department for sponsoring this 
nationwide contest. Industry sponsors 
include the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, the Committee of American 
Steampship Lines, the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, the Pacific American Steam- 
ship Association, the Propeller Club of 
the United States, and the Shipbuilders 
Council of America. 

Last year Michael won third prize, so 
his success might be a lesson to other 
artists that by persevering, they might 
elso reach their goals. Naturally, resi- 
dents of the 15th District and those of 
New Jersey are extremely proud of the 
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distinguished ability and accomplish- 
ment of Michael Maskaly, Jr., whose 
painting centered around “Keep America 
Strong, Use American Ships.” 

The Evening News of Perth Amboy, 
N.J., covered his success in an article 
that appeared on May 1, 1964. 

The article follows: 

Canterer—Sixteen-year-old Michael Mas- 
kaly, Jr., 13 George Street, who learned to 
paint in his father’s art classes at Carteret 
High School, yetserday was named first 
winner of the National Maritime Poster con- 
test 


Reproductions of Michael's red, white and 
blue poster, which depicts a naval officer rais- 
ing the American flag with the inscrip- 
tion “Keep America Strong, Use American 
Ships,” will be displayed this month on 
40,000 mail trucks and in post offices and 
other public buildings throughout the coun- 
try 


Michael, along with representatives from 
several major steamship lines, participated in 
ceremonies this morning at the New York 
post office, marking the first public display 
of the poster. 

THIRD LAST YEAR 


Young Maskaly, whose father has taught 
art classes at the high school for 8 years, 
won third place in the contest as a fresh- 
man art student last year. 

Now a sophomore, he determined to do 
better this year, submitting two entries. 
Entrants are allowed to submit as many pos- 
ters as they can produce during the 3-month 
contest. 

Michael's first effort, a red orange and 
black portrayal of a ship passing before the 
Statue of Liberty, didn't satisfy the young 
artist after his sister remarked that Miss 
Liberty looked like she was standing on the 
ship and would sink it. 

So Michael returned to the easel and came 
up with the first prize winner. 

His major problem, he says was in creat- 
ing a hazy effect for the background when 
the class did not have an airbrush to use. 
(An airbrush, about the size of a ballpoint 
pen, is a spray gun in miniature.) 

But Michael's teacher-father came up 
with the solution. By spreading the paint 
on a toothbrush and flicking it off with a 
penknife, Michael achieved the fuzzy effect 
he was looking for. The painting took a 
week to complete. 

Maskaly, Sr., says his son is one of half a 
dozen students In his classes who have won 
awards in national poster contests since 1959. 
He says the students enter the contest vol- 
untarily, and must do most of the work out- 
side of class, although they may bring near- 
Iy completed posters to class to apply the 
finishing touches. 

DINNER IN WASHINGTON 


Michael will be feted for his poster at a 
dinner in Washington May 27. 

The National Maritime Industry, a group 
of industrial organizations representing all 
facets of shipping, will award Michael $500. 

Michael says he plans to put the money 
in the bank for college—but he doesn't know 
which one. He says he wants eventually to 
be an art teacher, like his father. 

Although posters are painted in water- 
color, most of Michael's classwork is done 
in ollis. He specializes in landscapes, Re- 
cently, however, he has begun work on wood- 
carving. 

Michael says he did little artistic work un- 
til he began taking his father’s art courses 
last year. When he tried to recall his pre- 
vious efforts at painting, his mother sug- 
gested that the biggest part of it was done 
on the outside of the family home—a one- 
color masterpiece that took a whole summer 
to complete. 


June 3 


Wasted Know-How: The Skills of Re- 
tired Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
intelligent use of the brainpower and the 
know-how of men and women who have 
retired—or who have been forced to re- 
tire—from responsible positions in the 
working force of the Nation is a problem 
which deserves a great deal more atten- 
tion and many more solutions than have 
so far been attempted. Recently, a 
friend of mine who had done an out- 
standing. promotional and merchandis- 
ing job for a major industry found him- 
self involuntarily retired at age 62. I 
urged him to make his services available 
to the Federal Government which— 
thanks to action by this House several 
years ago—has no bar because of age for 
employment in most positions of men 
and women in their sixties. After con- 
sidering the possibility, this highly quali- 
fied businessman decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself. I am sure he will do 
well. 

But many retirees, while not interested 
in full-time employment or in the heavy 
responsibility of running a business, 
nevertheless are very much interested in 
“keeping their hand in” in fields in which 
they spent most of their lives, and pre- 
venting their skills from rusting. The 
Small Business Administration, which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has launched a very significant 
experiment. by inviting retired business 
executives and others with distinctive 
skills in the business world to serve as 
consultants and troubleshooters for 
small business firms needing guidance 
and know-how. The response to the SBA 
announcement was so dramatic that it 
led the New York Journal of Commerce 
on Tuesday to comment editorially on 
the valuable skills of those over 65 which 
are being neglected in the business world. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this editorial 
raises some very provocative ideas and 
suggestions, not only for the retired 
businessman, but for many of our skilled 
craftsmen and workers in every indus- 
try. Much more should be done in this 
field. 

I would like to suggest that the Social 
Security Administration develop plans 
and programs for the intelligent use of 
the skills of many of the men and women 
now retired who would dearly love to keep 
active at least on a part-time basis in 
the flelds in which they have experience 
and competence. Of course, this means 
rethinking the stringent earning limita- 
tions concept in the present law. I know 
we cannot pay full social security bene- 
fits to everyone over 62 or even over 65 
regardless of earnings, but I think the 
present limitation and its administration 
contribute unnecessarily to the wastage 
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of brainpower needed in solving the man- 
power needs of today’s economy. 

The editorial from the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce of Tuesday, June 2, 
1964, referred to above, is as follows: 

Hep WANTED: PEOPLE Over 65 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale the 
demand for services of men and women who 
have experience in important lines of busi- 
ness activity, to paraphrase Shakespeare. 
We feel that it is a significant sign of these 
times that there seems to be a pickup in the 
employment of oldsters who still want to 
Work long past a constantly accelerating re- 
tirement age and who have the vigorous 
health to make such activities possible. 

Long before social security was ever en- 
acted this newspaper used to chronicle the 
Activities of a Wall Street bank president 
who was 103 and commuted 20 miles to work 
every day. When his directors said, one day, 
that after all, old boy, you should give some- 
body else a chance, he died. As he saw it, 
there wasn't anything élse to do. 

And we also used to have stories about the 
corporate coups of a vigorous young“ man 
of 84 who ran a railroad and served as a 
director of about 14 other corporations. He 
Was 2 most feroclous match for anybody who 
Came down the pike with a fixed idea that 
he was just an old man who could be pushed 
around. 

What brings up these reflections is the re- 
cent announcement by the Small Business 
Administration that it could use retired 
People who were still able to flit about the 
Country and give advice on how properly to 
Tun their business to people who got loans 
from Uncle Sam through SBA. These peo- 
Ple, it seems, through inexperience, played 
ducks and drakes with the Government's 
money. The SBA is positively embarrassed 
by the response it had from qualified oldsters 
to this opportunity to pick up some extra 
income and it seems to be assured of no end 
Of talent if it can use it. 

In fact, it seems assured of at least 600 of 
these oldsters—some not so ancient, but re- 
tired—and is thinking of calling them the 
Light Brigade. It is sure they will do much 
better than the original gallant 600 did at 
Balaclava. 

The attraction of oldsters as instruments 
to solve problems seems to be contagious. 
Just recently Alan S. Jeffrey, the executive 
Vice-president of the National Association 
of Credit Management, who has been wor- 
Tied about the huge annual total of business 
failures, with a consequent loss of 250,000 
jobs and $114 billion of wages over a 3 year 
Period, proposed a brigade of trouble shoot- 
ing oldsters who could cut down on the 
bankruptcy rolls and save jobs for others 
and money too. He said credit agencies 
should get together and finance the rela- 
tively low cost of such a brigade. 

Still another example of the growing de- 
mand for retirees who want to work is the 
experience the New Jersey highway author- 
ities have had in hiring people over 65 as 
toll takers on the Garden State Parkway, on 
& part time basis (they have to be part-time 
unless they are over 72, at which age social 
security doesn't Umit a retiree with full 
benefits to a maximum outside income. of 
$1,200 a year). These people are efficient, 
aren't late to work, don't let little things 
Such as storms or tempests bother them and 
can tell a Canadian quarter just by feeling 
it, The highway people in Jersey just love 
these oldsters. 

That age doesn't necessarily downgrade 
the value of years; of experience in special 
ekills has, of course, long been recognized 
by business. A modern example is the great 
Number of retirees who, as soon as they are 
retired, are employed as “consultants”, either 
full or part time. Consultant's fees, how- 
ever, count against his social security bene- 
fits. His dividend and interest income of 
Course do not, 
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Many banks, conscious that they now have 
few officers who have real ence with 
events such as those of the early 1930's, keep 
a careful reference list of those former mem- 
bers of their staffs who were around in those 
days and who could be temporarily recalled. 

There are, of course, some oldsters who 
are moonlighting or butterflying (part-time 
work) to eke out social security within the 
permitted limits, but a great many retirees 
don't want income so much as the challenge 
imposed by having something difficult or 
interesting to do. The demand for these 
special talents is always present. One may 
expect more want ads that say that persons 
under 72 need not apply. 


A Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, one 
event of great political interest occurred 
on President Johnson's recent visit to 
Michigan. Henry Ford H, who an- 
nounced himself as a previously lifelong 
Republican, told the President that he 
2 support him in the coming elec- 

on. 


This endorsement broadens greatly the 
support being given the President and 
his programs. That he has the support 
of groups ranging in diversity from the 
AFL-CIO to Henry Ford I will surely 


offer the Republican candidate a great 


challenge this November. 


I wish to include an editorial from the 
New York Times, May 24, 1964, com- 
menting on Mr. Ford’s endorsement and 
the challenge to the Republicans that 
such broad support given the President 
will bring. I trust that my colleagues 
will find it interesting. 

The editorial follows: 

CHALLENGE TO THE REPUBLICANS 

The announcement by Henry Ford H, a 
lifelong Republican, that he intends to sup- 
port and vote for President Johnson provides 
dramatic new evidence of the breadth of Mr. 
Johnson’s political appeal. The Ford an- 
nouncement, one of many such declarations 
recently by prominent industrialists, came 
just 2 days after the AFL-CIO had taken the 
first step toward a formal union endorse- 
ment of the President. 

In 6 months Mr. Johnson has forged a 
coalition that includes both the poverty vote 
and the prosperity vote. Those who be- 
lieve in a vastly expanded role for Govern- 
ment are rallying behind him. So are the 
advocates of economy in Government. He 
has earned the respect of civil rights groups 
without fatal damage to his personal popu- 
larity in the South. In speeches such as 
those he made at the University of Michigan 
Friday and at the George Marshall Research 
Library yesterday, he is seeking to break 
down the coolness of the intellectuals by 
identifying himself as an exponent of ele- 
vated concepts of quality in American life— 
the concepts John F. Kennedy articulated 
with such grace. 

Whether any President, confronted with 
the conflicting problems and pressures of the 
United States in the mid-sixties, can hold 
the allegiance of so many divergent groups 
for long is doubtful. In the end, Mr. John- 
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son will have to enunciate programs and 
make fiscal decisions that may alienate some 
of his current enthusiasts. But, given the 
proximity of the election and the present 
confusion and lack of affirmative program in 
the Republican Party, there seems an excel- 
lent chance that Mr. Johnson will set a 
record for electoral votes in November. This 
will be doubly true if the Republicans re- 
solve their indecision by putting all their 
faith In a candidate whose sole appeal is to 
those who belleve America should move back- 
ward, rather than forward, in finding answers 
to the titanic problems of change. 


Transit System Needs Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, over 10 
days have elapsed since the Mass Transit 
Act was reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee.. It is my hope that this legislation 
will be very speedily considered by the 
House so that our cities can plan for thes 
utilization of this very essential legisla- 
tion upon which depends the life of our 
central cities. 


The following editorial supporting the 
Mass Transit Act appeared in the Cleve- 
land Press on Friday, May 29, 1964, en- 
titled “Transit Systems Need Help”: 

Transir Systems NEED HELP 


Greater Cleveland Congressmen should 
support the urban mass transportation bill 
now starting its long-delayed examination 
by the House of Represenatives. 5 

Passage of the bill is important to every 
person in this metropolitan area, not just to 
bus and rapid riders. The reasons are 
obyious. 

Cleveland Transit System stands to benefit 
greatly from money to be spent under the 
law—$500 million in the House version, 6375 
million in the version passed last year by 
the Senate. . 

According to Don Hyde, general manager, 
CTS is confident of immediate help if the 
proposal becomes law. 

“We would be able to carry out an orderly 
expansion program,” said Hyde. He is surely 
thinking of more expansion than the Airport 
Rapid extension; other areas of the county 
could confidently look forward to speedy rall 
transportation downtown. 

America is engaged in a losing effort to 
supply superhighways and parking areas into 
and through its greatest cities. The demand 
always exceeds the need, despite tremendous 
construction. » 

And highway users do not pay for the roads 
by themselves. The money collected by the 


Some of the Federal money 
comes from all Americans whether they use 
roads or not. 

So there is justifictaion in Federal aid to 
other forms of mass transportation. 

The amount being contemplated for use 
on transit systems is peanuts compared to 
freeway building figures: Both forms of 
transit are designed largely to take people 
to the great downtowns, which merchants 
urge. 

Why take cars downtown? Somebody has 
pointed out that no car, not even a Cadillac, 
has ever bought a nickel's worth of mer- 
chandise. 
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Protected District of Columbia Hoodlums 
Rob, Rape, and Kill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OY NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, some writ- 
ers suggest that the Supreme Court, in 
its decisions since 1950, as chartered bold, 
new horizons for the good of the Amer- 
ican people. Others believe that many of 
America’s more serious domestic troubles 
today are directly attributable to confu- 
sion, indecision, immorality, and license 
that have stemmed from Supreme Court 
decisions disregarding the rights of an 
overwhelming majority of citizens and 
emphasizing exaggerated rights for a 
motley assortment of pinks, punks, and 
queers whose cases have come before the 
Court. 

One direct and readily demonstrable 
result of the Court's decisions is in the 
criminal field—the field of law enforce- 
ment. This has been the marked in- 
crease of crime in the District of Colum- 
bia, right on Capitol Hill. Not only is 
this dismal situation a poor example for 
the rest of the Nation, but it is a direct 
reflection of the inability of police officers 
in the District to exercise that degree of 
firm, swift justice in law enforcement 
that is essential to retain both the re- 
spect and fear of the criminal element. 

Under unanimous consent and as in- 
dicative of just how bad the situation 
has become in the Nation's Capital, I in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point an article 
by William Moore of the Chicago Tribune 
Press Service appearing in the Fort Lau- 
derdale (Fla.) News, entitled “Protected 
District of Columbia Hoodlums Rob, 
Rape, Kill.” 

It is about time that those in the 
highest places in the United States who 
want to see a better America get hold of 
themselves and start helping, rather than 
hurting, America. 

The article follows: 

PROTECTED DISTRICT or COLUMBIA HOODLUMS 
Ros, RAPE, KILL 
(By William Moore) 

WasHINGTON,—Thirty-six girls and boys 
from Maine, who came here to march in 
the National School Safety Patrol parade, 
walked out of their hotel to go sightseeing 
the other evening—into an ambush’ by one 
of the wolfpack gangs of the Nation's Capi- 
tal 


The young visitors were stoned, manhan- 
dled, and jeered by a mob of Negro boys be- 
fore they could escape back to their hotel. 

A few nights later, Mrs. Mari Christersen, 
receptionist for Senator Cart CURTIS, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, was choked and beaten 
in her bed in her home near Capitol Hill. 

Washingtonians fear for their lives by 
night and by day in a capital where mur- 
der, mass rape, robbery, burglary, and sadis- 
tic beatings accompanied by eye gouging and 
stomping have become commonplace, 

Last month major crimes here were 34 
percent higher than in April a year ago. 
For 23 consecutive months the crime rate 
has been rising, 

Some of the more recent terrifying crimes 
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committed by members of both races in this 
capital turned jungle are these: 

A 17-year-old girl, who fell while trying 
to escape a w was raped by 10 boys. 
A pack of 25 boys beat and robbed 2 women 
sitting in a stalled car. Two teenage girls 
hailed a cab, held up the driver, and shot 
him in the back as he tried to flee. 

A busdriver was brutally beaten and 
robbed by a small pack while 39 passengers 
watched without giving help. 

Merchants are advertising tear gas weap- 
ons for citizens’ protection, 85 percent of 
the cabdrivers fear to work at night, and 
men as well as women are afraid to leave 
their homes after nightfall. 

Policemen with dogs roam the grounds 
of the Capitol but they cannot prevent 
such attacks on tourists as that in which 
& woman was beaten and robbed on the 
Capitol steps by girls who smashed her eye 
glasses. 

Police are assigned to escort women em- 
ployees of Members of Congress to their cars 
when they leave work at night. Women 
employees of the Supreme Court, facing the 
Capitol, are similarly guarded. 

Representative JoHN MCFALL, Democrat, 
of California, has said it is irony for Chief 
Justice Earl Warren's Court to guard its 
women while making rulings that hamper 
the police and protect the criminal. 

One Supreme Court ruling under fire is 
known as the Mallory rule. Under it, Judges 
free murderers and other criminals whom 
judges deem to have been held too long be- 
fore arraignment, even though guilt is eyil- 
dent. 

The Durham rule by the Federal court 
of appeals is another rule about which the 
police complain. 

Under it, a jury here found a man not 
guilty of raping three women, but it found 
him guilty of robbing the women at the 
same time the rapes were committed. He 
had pleaded insanity and the Jury invoked 
the rule, holding that he was insane about 
rape but sane about robbery. 

Members of Congress complain jurists 
recognize every technicality to protect the 
criminal but do Httle to protect the citizen. 

The District of Columbia Commissioners, 
without consulting Congress, banned “in- 
vestigative arrests.” The ban prevents police 
from questioning known criminals s 
of specific crimes unless the police have a 
formal charge against them. 

Members of wolfpacks now taunt police 
with: 

“I don't have to talk to you or even give 
you my name unless you've got a charge 
against me.” 

GUNS AVAILABLE 


The Constitution guarantees the right of 
citizens to bear arms. Any Washington boy 
with $6.98 can buy a pistol from a mail 
order house. A high school girl recently 
was shot by a youthful sniper. 

Switch-blade knives are the standard 
equipment of juvenile lawbreakers who 
have not achieved the gun-toting class. 

The cruelty of Washington's w. 
is incomprehensible. When e cheats 
nals finished robbing an elderly concert pi- 
anist recently, they beat him to death with 
a tree limb. 

The beatings these criminals administer 
to old men sitting on park benches are be- 
yond comprehension. Shopkeepers who 
submit to holdups are stabbed, beaten, and 
sometimes murdered. 

Some of the wolfpacks, after beating 
their victims to the ground, gouge their eyes 
and stomp them to break their ribs. 

Even Members of Congress, Government 
officials, and members of congressional staffs 
have been victims of robberies, beatings, 
burglaries, and purse snatchings. 
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Two Chinas Opposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with submit a letter written to the editor 
of the New York Times, by Mr. Stanley 
K, Hornbeck, former Director of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs of the De- 
partment of State, and published in that 
newspaper on June 2, 1964. 

No man is more competent to judg 
the present situation than he, with the 
experience he has had in the past. It is 
an excellent dissertation from a man who 
has been through two Chinas” before: 
Two CHINAS OrPosED—TAaIwan’s TAKEOVER BY 

PEIPING SEEN IF SEPARATION Is EFFECTED 
To the Eprror: 

Tn your issue of May 19 you offer under the 
caption “Self-Determination for Taiwan" a 
variant of the long proposed two-China solu- 
tion to the China dilemma. What you sug- 
gest is a variant not as regards the goal but 
as regards the taking of the first step toward 
that solution. 

As recently as April 22 you contended that 
we now should declare ourselves prepared to 
give diplomatic recognition to the Chinese 
Communists on condition that continuation 
of the Republic of China's membership in the 
United Nations be assured. What you now 
suggest is that the first step should be to 
effect the creating of an independent Taiwan. 
Either way, what you throughout advocate 
is the bringing into existence of two states 
where there has been but one. 


MANCHURIA’S HISTORY 


You declare confidently: No one can doubt 
that Peiping ultimately is going to be 
accepted generally as the Government of 
China,” and “An independent Taiwan * * * 
is certainly the best solution for which the 
West can hope.” Recalling that you else- 
where have well said, “Looking back a little 
may help us to look ahead,” may one who 
looks back more than a little suggest con- 
sideration of a chapter wherein there oc- 
curred, in the years before Pearl Harbor, an- 
other envisioning of another political 
separating? 

At the Washington Conference (1921-22), 
several statesmen asked: “What is China?“ 
with implication that China's claim to Man- 
churia was disputable. Ten years later Jap- 
anese armies occupied Manchuria, and Japa- 
nese authorities created there a Republic of 
Manchukuo, Thereafter, there came repeat- 
edly to the U.S. Department of State, persons 
asking: Why does not the American Govern- 
ment accord tq Manchukuo diplomatic recog- 
nition? Manchukuo is a going concern, there 
to stay; why ignore it; why not be realistic? 

And officers thus approached repeatedly 
replied in terms of: What is Manchukuo; 
the United States does not ignore it; realism 
requires that we consider the whole of the 
situation in which its existence is only a 
part; why hurry? Well—as a result of de- 
velopments not then foreseeable, Manchukuo 
and the prognosticationg and demands re- 
garding it soon disappeared. One cites this 
bit of history not by way of suggesting that 
it will or might be repeated but by way of a 
caveat in regard to overly confident envision- 
ing, predicting, and prescribing. 

One who looks ahead with less assurance 
than do the proponents of the “two-China 
solutions” wonders, How much thought have 
the said proponents given to the problem of 
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implementation and to questions of con- 
Comitants and consequences? 

By what process would you have it that 
the everywhere-affirmed allergy of all Chinese 
(except some born on Taiwan) to the separa- 
tion concept be overcome? If the envisioned 
de lege dichotomy were effected, for how long 
Could the “independent Taiwan" be viable 
and that setup endure? 

PULL ON SMALLER STATE 


Would not the pull of ethnic, social, eco- 
nomic, and political gravity, irrresistibly draw 
the smaller of those two states into the 
orbit and community of the larger, with the 
result that there soon would be effected an 
annexation and the world be confronted with 
the emergence of a unified and all-embracing 
China, a huge, locally unchallengeable and 
little inhibited Communist state? 

Gone the Nationalist opposition; flourish- 
ing, the Communist Peoples Republic. 
Could pursuance of a "“two-China’ policy 
fall to increase the capabilities of China’s 
Communist rulers and to diminish relatively 
the capabilities of the “free” world in today’s 
and tomorrow's global conflict? 

We must take risks, of course.’ But need 
We take these? a 

STANLEY K. HORNBECK. 

WASHINGTON, May 25, 1964. 


School Prayer Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
Morning a distinguished constituent of 
mine, Dr. Francis J. Brown, professor of 
economics, DePaul University, Chicago, 
appeared before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. He appeared as chairman 
of the board of the National Association 
for Personal Rights in Education, repre- 
Senting that organization in hearings be- 
ing conducted by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee on the various constitutional amend- 
Ments relating to prayer in public 
schools. 

His testimony, however, was most 


Unique since it basically dealt with issues 


Other than the one that is normally 
Taised before the committee in its legis- 
lative sessions. I feel that Dr. Brown 
and the organization he represents made 
an interesting contribution to the com- 
Mittee’s deliberations. 

However, a good deal of the testimony 
Might as well have been directed to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, un- 
der whose jurisdiction educational legis- 
lation is processed, or to the Committee} 
On Ways and Means, exercising its con- 
trol over our tax laws. 

Dr. Brown’s statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Dr, Francis J. Brown 

The National Association for Personal 
Rights in Education (NAPRE) is an organi- 
ation of citizens interested in the study and 
advancement of the personal rights of par- 
ents and children in American education. 

' NAPRE is concerned with the personal 
right of parents to control the education of 
their children in schools of their own free 
Choice and conscience. It is concerned with 
the civil rights of every American child to 
religious liberty and to the equal protection 
of the laws. 
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In approaching the proposed constitutional 
amendments now before this distinguished 
committee, we limit our remarks today to the 
question of prayer and Bible reading in the 
tax-supported State schools, f 

As a background, we first discuss educa- 
tional philosophies and the historical use of 
the education tax dollar under the public 
school system. 

We note that every school, whether tax 
supported or not, has two main elements, its 
academic content and its educational philos- 
ophy. Most people understand academic con- 
tent to mean such subjects as reading, lan- 
guage, and science, but many are in the dark 
as to the existence, nature, and influence of 
educational philosophies. 

The educational philosophy of a school is 
the frame of reference within which the aca- 
demic content is presented. It includes the 
relevancy or irrelevancy of God and religion 
for living and learning. It includes values 
on man, morality, rights, duties, and other 
ultimates. It Includes the influence of the 
teaching, counseling, discipline, values, and 
example of the faculty. It includes the per- 
meating influence of the total life of the 
school as a social] institution. 

We note also that traditionally American 
parents have desired three main educational 
philosophies: nondenominational Protes- 
tantism; sectarian (Protestant, Catholic, 
Orthodox Jew, etc.); and secular. We hold 
that these private philosophies cannot be re- 
duced to a common denominator in any one 
school; we hold that for many taxpayers edu- 
cational philosophy is an integral part of 
their religious beliefs; we hold that there 18 
no neutral educational philosophy. 

Finally we note that it is one thing to tax 
for the public benefit of academic content 
and quite another thing ‘to tax for the sup- 
port of private educational philosophies. 

Turning to the historical use of the educa- 
tion tax dollar, we see that in the middle of 
the 19th century the dominant Protestant 
groups established a state school which they 
called a public or common school and to 
which they awarded a monopoly of the edu- 
cation tax. 

This establishment violated the principle 
of separation of church and state. For it was 
basically a union of the state and a combina- 
tion of Protestant forces whereby the State 
used public taxation not simply to teach aca- 
demic content but also to support a Protes- 
tant educational philosophy spearheaded by 
prayer and the reading of the Bible. 

This establishment violated individual re- 
ligious freedom. For it imposed the personal 
civil disability of the loss of tax-supported 
academic content upon those young citizens 
whose parents through individual religious 
conscience could not enroll them under the 
influence of the State-sponsored Protestant 
educational philosophy. 

Fiñally this establishment was in our opin- 
ion a grave error on the part of the dominant 
Protestants, for they set up the state as the 
schoolteacher of American children. Un- 
doubtedly this did not appear dangerous 
then for Protestantism must have seemed un- 
likely ever to lose control of the public 
schools. i 

But since then secularism has for a variety 
of reasons largely come into dominance in 
the State schools. Actually John Dewey and 
others have had little difficulty in solidifying 
secularism in many of the public schools. 

But not content with their de facto con- 
quests, secularists have insisted on a legal 
victory. Thus they have gone to the Supreme 
Court to demand that the last links of the 
alliance of nondenominational Protestantism 
with the public schools be severed. We know 
how successful they have been. 

Today secularism is the establishment. 
Speaking generally, if American parents wish 
their children to receive a share of the com- 
monly collected tax dollar for academic con- 
tent, they must enroll them within the tax- 
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supported educational philosophy of secular- 
ism. In our judgment this modern union of 
the state and secularism perverts the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state and 
violates the civil right of religious freedom, 

In turning to the prayer and Bible amend- 
ments, we state first our opinion that this is 
no time for one-sided action on behalf of 
nondenominationalism. But neither is it a 
time to brush aside the legitimate concern of 
millions of parents about the educational 
philosophy within which their children are 
taught academic content. 

In our judgment this is a time to reexam- 
ine thoroughly the fundamental relation- 
ships of the state, the church, and the citi- 
zens in the matter of a State compulsory 
education system supported by commonly 
collected taxation, 

This is a time to recognize the violations of 
individual religious freedom and of the 
church-state separation principle that are 
inherent in the State’s preferential tax sup- 
port of one or another of the competing edu- 
cational philosophies. 

This is a time to move toward true neutral- 
ity in American education. 

The Supreme Court has correctly seen some 
of the errors in the American State system 
of education and has rightfully moved to 
strip nondenominational Protestantism of 
preferential tax support, but the Court has 
fallen into error by assuming that there is 
& neutral educational philosophy. 

Some taxpayers believe that academic con- 
tent should be taught within a nondenomi- 
national educational philosophy; others 
believe that it should be taught within a sec- 
tarian educational philosophy; and still 
others believe that academic content should 
be taught within a secular philosophy. What 
is neutral about giving the secular 
ophy exclusive tax support and about mak- 
ing it the monopolistic repository of the pub- 
lic benefit of academic content? 

In our opinion true neutrality would con- 
sist in the reasonable and equal support of 
either none or all of the educational philos- 
ophies of the taxpayers. It would consist 
in giving.citizens their share of the public 
benefit of academic content in the schools 
of their own free choice. 

Despite our dissatisfaction with the neu- 
trality doctrine of the Supreme Court, we 
hold that the first amendment should not be 
amended at this time. We believe that, once 
the Court puts aside the religious wars of 
our ancestors, it will come to true neutrality 
in these matters. 


However, we advocate that at this time the 
Congress adopt a resolution restating a fun- 
damental principle and recommending an 
approach to true neutrality. 

The principle is that for many citizens edu- 
cational philosophy is an integral part of 
their religious beliefs and thus comes under 
the protection of the religious freedom 
clauses of the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions. 

Our recommendation is twofold. First, 
within the State education system, we rec- 
ommend that those who voluntarily elect 
to preserve such traditional forms of religi- 
ous “expression as prayer and Bible reading 
and study should enjoy wide latitude to do 
so, provided’ the rights of others are re- 
spected, Secondly, for those parents who do 
not accept the State educational philosophy, 
we recommend that they be given a fair share 
of the education tax dollar for academic 
content to bring to the schools of their free 
choice and conscience, 

Such a resolution would point the way 
to true neutrality. It would ease the grave 
concern of so many millions of citizens in 
this potentially explosive matter. It would 
be a major advance on the road to that long- 
awaited day on which religious liberty and 
the equal protection of the laws will become 
a reality in American education, 
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Texas Manufacturers Association Sup- 
ports Government of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at issue in 
the United States today is whether we 
are going to have government by law or 
government by men. The present ad- 
ministration strongly advocates the cult 
of the personal philosophy, a benevolent 
government, with Federal largess ladled 
out to the good at the hand of a kindly 
President. : 

Of course, our country was not built 
on this kind of philosophy. The United 
States was founded in law—law which 
protected the people against the hand of 
big government. We can continue to be 
great and to grow and to prosper only if 
we return to a government of law. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
clude, as a part of these remarks, a reso- 
lution passed by the Texas Manufac- 
turers Association, The resolution points 
out the dangerous trend toward the 
centralization of power in Washington 
in the hands of a few men and supports 
government by law. 

TEXAS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION RESOLU- 

TION ON REGAINING OF CONGRESSIONAL 

PREROGATIVES 


The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for a check and balance system to avoid 
the possibility of excessive concentration of 
power in either of the divisions it created. 
To attain this objective, it provides for a 
Congress to pass the laws; the executive 
division to administer and enforce-the laws; 
and the judiciary to interpret the laws and 
determine their constitutionality. 

The Texas Manufacturers Association 
strongly supports this system and favors a 
government by laws that are dully passed 
by the elected Congress, as representatives 
of all the people; and that specifically estab- 
Ush, in plain language, their area of applica- 
tion and purpose so that citizens, by reading 
the laws as passed by the Congress, may 
be able to circumscribe their own action and 
thus avoid violation. 

TMA is, therefore, opposed to the enact- 
ment of legislation which empowers the ad- 
ministrative agency to extend the law 
through executive or administrative edict 
which will, if continued, subject the Ameri- 
can people to be governed by men instead 
of by law. The continued practice of dele- 
gating legislative authority to the executive 
department and to administrative agencies 
will tend to ultimately destroy our constitu- 
tional system and pave the way for a dicta- 
torship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas delegation in the 
National Congress be requested to utilize its 
influence and power to— 

(1) resist the enactment of any legislation 
that Is so written as to provide that the 
executive department or the administrative 
agency may through edict extend the law 
passed, or write new law through edicts 
dealing with the same general subject; 

(2) limit the function of agencies solely 
to the administration of the law as passed, 
and the writing of such standards for com- 
pliance as are needed for the purpose of ad- 
ministrating the act as clearly specified in 
the law; 

(3) resist the passage of any law that 
would give to any executive, official or govern- 
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ment, or administrative agency any powes 
over the people, or any segment thereof, tha 
CCC 
with equal zeal, to the rankest enemy of the 
American constitutional government and/or 
the private competitive enterprise system; 

(4) initiate the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by the Congress designed to vacate 
the office of any administrator wherein the 
administrator extended, or attempted to ex- 
tend, the application of the law, over and 
beyond the area of the law as clearly defined 
in the bill (or law) as passed By the Con- 
gress, or in any other fashion violated the 
intent of the Congress. Provide further 
that in event of areas of doubt, said agency 
be required to submit said proposed extension 
or edict to the Congress for approval, and 
failure to receive an affirmative approval 
within a specified time (90 or 120 days) 
would serve as an automatic rejection by the 
Congress; and 

(5) require existing agencies to submit 
the existing administratively established 
laws and edicts for congressional review and 
approval and those edicts or administrative 
laws not so approved within 2 years shall 
become null and vold. 


America’s First Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the short 6 months President Johnson 
has been in office, we have all had many 
opportunities to observe our charming 
First Lady as she goes about her official 
duties. 

When the President assumed office un- 
der the most difficult of circumstances 
it was Mrs. Johnson who made the move 
into the White House less of a burden by 
her quiet and efficient handling of the 
thousands of small details associated 
with moving. And it was this attractive 
and sympathetic lady who stood by to 
help the bereaved Mrs. Kennedy in her 
most trying hours. 

We all admire this courageous First 
Lady who goes about her duties, large 
and small, with such vitality and re- 
sourcefulness. The Baltimore Sun car- 
ried an article on May 24, which reminds 
us what a remarkable woman Mrs. John- 
son is and I wish to have it inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

Tue Frmsr LADY 

The 6 months of office which have estab- 
lished President Johnson’s style in office have 
revealed also that Mrs. Johnson is a political 
personality in her own right. Even without 
the Kentucky and Pennsylvania forays which 
underlined the resemblance, the country 
would have been forcibly reminded of Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt. Not for almost 20 years 
has the United States seen the chatelaine of 
the White House make a full-scale campaign 
speech, tour the country plugging her hus- 
band’s program with an energy and enthusi- 
asm equal to his or show such awareness of 
the facts of legislative life. 

As everyone knows, Mrs. Johnson is a 
businesswoman and a domestic organizer 
second to none. Surprisingly she has man- 
aged for all her forcefulness to remain femi- 
nine. Maybe it is not so surprising to south- 
ern women, who are brought up to conceal 
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iron constitutions with an appearance of ele- 
gant fragility and to feign at all times a 
delicate deference to masculine opinion while 
they go their predetermined ways. Whether 
the combination is due to birth or tempera- 
ment, Mrs. Johnson has it and uses it with 
a success which is already drawing groans 
of anguished aii from her husband's 
opponents. 

One other — is that Mrs. Johnson 
has a touch with people, something which 
seems independent of birth or education. 
She may be a millionairess but, like Mrs. 
Roosevelt, she can eat a school lunch, wade 
through a stream, dandle a baby, or chat 
with a queen without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness. When election time comes, Mrs. 
Johnson's “Howdy, y'all" is going to be worth 
its weight in votes. 


Known as “Great Campaigner”—Entry of 
Johnson the Politician Awaited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
1964, the Washington Post carried an 
article about President Johnson by one 
of the paper’s most talented reporters, 
Mr. Edward T. Folliard. I commend this 
interesting piece of writing to my col- 
leagues and under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following: 

Known as “Great CAMPAIONER’—ENTRY OF 
JOHNSON THE POLITICIAN AWAITED 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

President Johnson is proud to call himself 
a politician, and prouder still that he is a 
Democratic politician, He once said he 

‘practiced partisanship with enthusiasm,” 
but only in proper seasons. 

This is mentioned now because Mr, John- 
son has seemed to be above politics, so much 
so that some of his countrymen may be sur- 
prised when he turns political warrior later 
this year. 

John M. Bailey, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, says that Mr. 


“Johnson is “a great campaigner.” 


In the 6 months that he has been Chief 
Executive, Mr. Johnson has spoken at sev- 
eral Democratic fundraising dinners and 
rallies. He has glorified his own party, 
naturally, but not once has he attacked the 
Republican Party as a party. 

NOT PROPER SEASON 


Evidently he has not thought it was the 
proper season for partisan warfare, one rea- 
son being that he has not yet acknowledged 
something that just about everybody takes 
for granted—that he will run for a full, 4- 
year term in November. 

What will he have to say about the 
political opposition after he is nominated 
at Atlantic City in August? 

Much will depend, of course, on the iden- 
tity of the Republican presidential nominee, 
who will have been chosen at San Francisco 
in mid-July. Obviously, Mr. Johnson's 
strategy and tactics would be of one kind for 
a Barry Goldwater and of another kind for, 
say, Richard M, Nixon, Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Henry Cabot Lodge, or Gov. William W. 
Scranton. 

The President hopes to get the votes of 
millions of Republicans in November, and 
it is therefore likely that he will fire over 
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the Leads of the rank and file and attack 
only the leadership of the Grand Old Party. 
PARTY DIFFERENCE 

He used to.sny, in the speeches he made as 
Vice President, that the big difference be- 
tween the Democratic Party and Republican 
Party was that one proposed action and that 
the other proposed only to block action. 

He summed it up in a speech at San Jose, 
Cali, on October 4, 1962, when he said: 

“The choice is clearly drawn. Republicans 
say the issue is what America cannot do. 
Democrats say the issue Is what America 
Can do.” 

He said on other occasions that the Repub- 
licans kept harping on the idea thet “Amer- 
ica cannot afford the programs that we 
need —a charge to which some Republicans 
in Congress plead guilty when, in their judg- 
ment, the financial security of the Nation is 
involved, 

President Johnson has said that he expects 
"a hard, close fight" in this year's election. 
Some of his associates, however, are talking 
about a Johnson landslide, with something 
like 40 States ending up in the Democratic 
column. 

It has even been suggested thut the Presi- 
dent might be wise to pass up the tradi- 
tional “swing around the circle” and remain 
at his desk in the White House throughout 
the campaign. 

That might work, but it wouldn’t be at all 
like Lyndon B. Johnson. In a speech before 
the New Frontier Club on May 30 of last 
Year, he said: 

“Politics is the first business of our sys- 

d we ought to give it our serious 
attentlon at all times. If I had a son, . IT 
Would be proud for him to be a politician.” 

He John Adams as saying, “I must 
study politics and war, that my sons may 
have liberty to study mathematics and 
Philosophy.” 

A man who feels as passionately about 
Politics as Mr. Johnson does can be expected 
to make a furious race once the starting 
gate opens. 

He has already indicated what his positive 
campaign arguments will be: that the Dem- 
Ocratic Party has made good on its 1960 
Promises and that “America is on the 
march,” and a 1964 promise “to do what we 
Can to make sure that the average man and 
Woman can lead a finer and happier life.” 

The Republican Party, from all indications, 
Will alm its heaviest fire on what it regards 
as the failures of the administration in for- 
eign affairs. 


Appalachia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES HieC. MATHIAS, JR. 


F OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Western counties of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Maryland which I rep- 
resent lie in the area known as Appa- 
lachla. It has been my thought for some 
time that we need to have the spotlight 
ol attention focused on the good things 
in thet part of the country so that we 
May emphasize what is positive and 
Overcome the deficiencies and defects in 
our communities, 

A great step in this direction has been 
taken by the formation of the Council of 
the Alleghenies, an organization of in- 
terested citizens, whose purpose is to 
breserve the cultural heritage and pro- 
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mote the cultural development of the 


-Allegheny highlands. 


The positive approach taken by the 
council is described: in an article which 
appeared in the Cumberland. Md., News 
on April 13. Because of its significance 
in the solution of some of the problems 
in Appalachia, I include the article here: 
Betrer ROADS, ATTRACTIONS, STRESSED AT 

CONFERENCE 

Improved highways to bring in more tour- 
ists, preservation of the things of historic 
significance for these tourists to see, and 
development of adequate lodging and eating 
facilities to satisfy their needs were stressed 
Saturday at the first annual cultural confer- 
ence of the Council of the Alleghenies. 

About 100 interested citizens from the 


mountain areas of Maryland, Pennsylvania, - 


Weet Virginia, and Virginia attended the 
all-day confcrence in the Thomas G, Pullen 
School of Frostburg State College. 

The Council of the Alleghenies Is an or- 
ganization whose purpose is to preserve the 
cultural heritage and promote the cultural 
development of the Allegheny highlands, in- 
cluding parts of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. 


SECOND NEXT SPRING? 


It is hoped that a second cultural confer- 
ence can be held next spring preferably on 
the campus of a college in West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. ` 

Iù his keynote address at the start of the 
conference Saturday morning, Dr. Lawrence 
Thurman, of Ambridge, Pa, suggested the 
preservation of this section ot the tristates 
as one great park kept under the auspices 
of the communities involved. 

With the increasing concentration of pop- 
ulation in the urban centers of the East, 
there is a corresponding rush back to na- 
ture” when vacation time arrives for these 
city dwellers. Dr. Thurmond, who is the 
curator of Old Economy Museum of Am- 
bridge, said the tourist ind in Penn- 
ith comes alone wns a $2 billion industry in 
1963. 

Outdoor theaters and historic dramas 
were stressed as possible tourist attractions 
by the conference luncheon speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam Sebastian Hart, Jr., of Baltimore, who 
is musical director of the Gettysburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


TERMS OVELSIMPLIFIED 


Dr. Thurman told the group that such 
terms as “distreesed areas” and “poverty 
stricken,” used frequently by Federal officials 
in discussing the Appalachian region, are an 
oversimplification that does injustice to 
many fine people in this region. 

In closing remarks at the end of the con- 
ference, Dr. Thurman stressed that the 
Council of the Alleghenies could perform a 
major service by coopereting with the Fed- 
eral Government in offering advice as to 
where Federal money might best be spent 
in preserving things of value. 

Oddiy, the importance of the Frostburg 
conference was emphasized by four messages 
of regrets sent by prominent men who were 
unable to attend the conference. One of 
them was Und of Commerce 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ir, who is chairman 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
‘This commission's report to President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson Thursday called for the 
expenditure of about $3 billion in Federal 
funds and $13 billion in State money in 
the next 5 years to provide a new base for 
the 10-State area's economy. 

Others who sent their regrets were US. 
Senator J. GLENN Bratt, Representative 
HarreY O. Sraccers of West Virginia's Sec- 
ond Congressional District, and Representa- 
tive CHARLES McC. MaTHTAS, Jr., of Maryland's 


FIVE DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Dr. B. Floyd Flickinger, of Baltimore, di- 
rector of cultural planning and programs of 
the Council of the Alleghenies, presided at 
the session of the conference. 
Greetings were extended by Dr. Alta Schrock, 
president of the council, and Alice R. Mani- 
cur, dean of students at Frostburg State 
College. 

Conference delegates were divided into five 
discussion groups. Leaders of the groups 
were J. Kenna Burke, professor of sociology 
and history at Potomac State College; Dr. 
Verne E. Chatelain, professor of American 
history at the University of d: Dr. 
Patrick Gainer, professor of English at West 
Virginia University; Philip S. Klein, professor 
of history at Pennsylyanin State University, 
and Harold Manakee, director of the Mary- 
land. Historical Society. 

Allegany County was well represented at 
the confcrence. Among those a g 
from this county were Mayor Earl D. Chaney, 
Mr. and Mrs, Francis A. Kenney, Mr. and 
Mrs, Ralph M. Race, John G. Thomas, Miss 
Mary P. Wise, Mrs. Raymond O. McCullough, 
Mrs. John A. Cupler II. Mrs. John A, Jacob- 
sen, Miss Ruth A. Clauson, Mrs. Dorls Ours, 
Rollin P. Marquis, and Albert D. Darby. 


President Johnson Looks Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
OF ‘MINNESOTA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesđay, June 3, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few months, President Johnson has 
given the country and the world a 
memorable demonstration of personal 
vitality and purpose in facing the daily 
challenges and opportunities of the 
Presidency. But he has done more than 
that. Even as he works with the daily 
burdens of his office, the President is 
thinking and planning ahead on the 
great opportunities which open before 
our Nation today. 

Mr. William H. Stringer, chief of the 
Washington bureau. of the Christian 
Science Monitor, has given us a percep- 
tive insight into this reassuring aspect 
of President Johnson's conduct of his 
office in an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 16, 1964: - 

BUILDING THE “GREAT Soctrrr“ 
í (By William HE Stringer) 

WASHINGTON —It is encouraging to discover 
that, despite all the bustle and “action this 
day” at the White House, President Johnson 
is giving some thought to the trends and 
prospects of tomorrow. 

Afr. Johnson has discovered, as have other 
Presidents before him, that unless a Chief 
Executive makes conscious effort to perceive 
what is up ahead. and seizes the initiative to 
influence the pattern of events, the events 
will circumscribe the presidential initiative. 
and he will become the prisoner of his daily 
routine. 

This is why President Johnson has actually 
detailed Individuals on the presidential staff 
to do some thinking ahead for him. For the 
world is changing, and the patterns of Amer- 
ican society are changing, and the tides are 
running ever more swiftly. And the Presi- 
dent sees great possibilities ahead for the 
United States, if events are handled with per- 
ception and wisdom. 
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In a recent talk Mr. Johnson referred to the 
vision of building a great society” in the 
United States. Possibly we shall hear more 
of this prospect as the 1964 campaign cre- 
scendoes; certainly it would be a theme for 
next year if Mr. Johnson were reelected in 
November. 

Politics aside, we have only to look about us 
to perceive the unprecedented prosperity and 
dynamism of the American society of today. 
Despite the harsh poverty hidden in the hills, 
the blight of the cities and slow pace of Negro 
rights, the chroniclers will surely say of this 
period in American history: Never have so 
many people lived so well, materially speak- 
ing; or had such opportunity for individual 
improvement and advancement, 

President Johnson is aware of this. He is 
simultaneously aware that an increasing con- 
cern for Americans will be their leisure time 
and what to do with it. He is bemused by 
a statistic of Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg of the 
Af®mic Energy Commission that someday 
2 percent of the population will produce 
98 percent of the necessities of life. This is 
not an immediate prospect, but it is a jolting 
calculation for the future. 

There are more immediate developments 
which threaten to deface the rosy prospects of 
the great society. Automation is devour- 
ing unskilled jobs by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, Poverty is repeating itself, genera- 
tion unto generation. Individuals, tied down 
by mortgages and special industrial skills, 
are becoming less mobile. Urban blight and 
river pollution are defacing the freshness of 
America, 

The President notes that, because of lack 
of rapid-transit lines, millions of Americans 
condemn themselves to wasting 2 precious 
hours a day simply driving to and from work. 

Thus on the domestic front as on the global 
front, complex change is the order of the day. 
The rural society is fast vanishing, but the 
policies necessary to bring order into—and 
protect—the new urban society are inchoate 
and fragmentary. There is vast unfinished 
business ahead. 

It is significant that President Johnson, 


about the changing national landscape, what 
the needs are, and where the Government's 
role lies. It is undoubtedly true that these 
are the kind of domestic challenges which 
3 any President in the swift-churning 


I Am an American Day 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the statement made by the 
Honorable Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
the city of New York on the occasion of 
I am an American Day. I believe the 
mayor’s remarks will be of interest to all 
who read them: 

REMARKS BY MAYOR Rosexrt F. WAGNER AT I 
AM AN AMERICAN DAY CEREMONIES 

We are gathered here to celebrate I Am an 
American Day, which was initiated 25 years 
ago by the city of New York in cooperation 
with the New York Journal-American. 

We honor today hundreds of newly natu- 
Talized citizens and also first voters, and it is 
inspiring to see this demonstration of thou- 
sands of Americans reaffirming their faith in 
our country. 
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The founders of this Republic planned a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people built on the solid rock of free- 
dom and justice for all. This plan has never 
been altered. We can look around us at 
many other nations where, under totalitarian 
rule, violent upheaval constantly threatens. 
With all our problems, ours is the most stable 
government in the world today. 

We proudly welcome all those gathered 
here who have sought and obtained the priv- 
Ueges of citizenship and full membership in 
our free and democratic society, with all the 
rights and responsibilities that go with such 
citizenship. 

We hear a great deal about rights these 
days, civil and otherwise. And we should. 
One of the major rights of citizenship is the 
right to participate in the principal decisions 
of Government through the ballot box. That 
is a precious right. In fact, It is an Important 
responsibility to exercise that right, even 
when it is personally Inconvenient to do 80. 
To vote is a duty to one’s country, State, and 
city. 

Today in some parts of Our own country a 
struggle is necessary in order to secure for 
all citizens equally the right to vote. Here 
in New York City our constant effort is to 
induce each American citizen to exercise his 
right to yote and to come to the polls on elec- 
tion day. 

Many if not most Americans take their citi- 
fenship for granted. I hope that none of you 
does. Last Monday the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a historic deci- 
sion, holding that no distinction can be made 
between naturalized and native-born Ameri- 
can citizens with regard to their right to go 
abroad, whether they want to reside tempo- 
rarily or permanently in the country of their 
birth. In my judgment, this decision ranks 
in importance with the historic Supreme 
Court decision on the segregation of schools, 

I have been urging for a long time that 
the McCarran-Walter Act should be amend- 
ed to remove this distinction which gave 
the stigma of second-class citizenship to our 
naturalized citizens. 

Now the Supreme Court has acted and 
rendered legislative action unnecessary. This 
was a great decision. We may well include 
the celebration of this decision on the oc- 
casion of I Am an American Day. 

A moment ago I spoke of the responsibility 
as well as the right to vote. New citizens 
and first voters assume other responsibili- 
tles, too. 

Perhaps the most important of all of these 
is a share in the burden of the national 
responsibility to help insure peace, freedom 
and justice throughout the world. Today 
America is the leader of the free world. Our 
country is the sword and shield of the cause 
of freedom everywhere. Each citizen as- 
sumes a proportionate share of the respon- 
sibility for the cost and consequences of this 
role. 

The decisions made by our country affect 
the course of events in every country, in 
every continent, in every corner of the globe. 
Your vote and your voice provide the basis 
of these fateful decisions, 

You bear a responsibility not only to your 
country but also to your city, to your com- 
munity, and to your neighbors. In a city 
like New York you are responsible to ac- 
commodate yourself to your neighbors and 
they, to you, Each of you must be concerned 
for your neighbors’ personal safety, security 
and welfare, whoever they are—and vice 
versa. Each New Yorker must regard himself 
as his brother’s keeper, and his neighbor’s 
keeper. 

You must regard each fellow New Yorker 
as your neighbor, and each neighbor as your 
brother. These are my most meaningful 
words to you on this I Am an American Day. 

Now let me congratulate all of you on 
your new privileges and responsibilities as 
citizens and new voters. You now have a 
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share in the heritage of the greatest coun- 
try in the world. So I say to you: Face the 
future with falth and confidence in your- 
selves and in this country of yours and 
mine. Hold your flag aloft with pride; and 
may God bless you, and may God bless 
America, 


A Success in the Foreign Aid Program: 
Highway Bridge Replacement in Thai- 
land : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance to Thailand is devoted 
to helping the country meet the internal 
security threat as well as maintain a 
satisfactory rate of economic growth. 
The assistance program emphasizes proj- 
ects which promote economic and social 
progress in the more backward rural 
areas. 

Thailand’s 198,455 square miles are 
lush and fertile; its population of 27,- 
181,000 is comparatively poor, having an 
average income of only $105. The major 
factor for this low figure is that the 
Thai economy is based predominantly 
on agriculture and agricultural produce, 
and, therefore, subject to fluctuating 
prices of the international market. To 
reduce the dependency on rice, rubber, 
and teak, the three most important ex- 
port commodities, the Thai Government 
has attempted to industrialize the coun- 
try. 

A combination of U.S. foreign aid 
and Thai self-help measures has pro- 
duced important economic gains. For 
example, since 1956 the gross na- 
tional product has increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 542 percent while per 
capita gross national product has risen 
2% percent per year. Nevertheless, 
Thailand's principal task has been to ex- 
tend its central economic growth to the 
more remote areas chiefly through im- 
provement in its transportation network. 

With the help of U.S. aid the Thai Gov- 
ernment inaugurated a program where- 
by 400 kilometers of all-weather roads 
will be opened each year. Because of the 
terrain, however, which is bisected by 
numerous streams and rivers, bridges are 
an integral part of the road network. 
The existing bridges were constructed of 
timber and bamboo, many of which were 
in constant need of repair or replace- 
ment. Thai and American technicians 
who inspected the situation in 1955, rec- 
ommended that 1,011 bridges be replaced 
with permanent structures in order to 
open up over 4,000 kilometers of adequate 
existing highways to commercial traffic. 

Construction was begun that same 
year, each structure made of reinforced 
concrete, 8 meters wide and capable of 
carrying 20-ton loads. The projects 
were financed by local currency from 
U.S. counterpart funds of surplus food 
sales from years gone by, and by deposits 
from the Thai Government. All neces- 
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sary engineering was provided by the 
Royal Thai Highway Department, with 
design and supervision furnished by 
Sverdrup & Parcel Engineering Co., an 
American firm. An integral part of this 
program has been the instruction given 
to. Thai contractors by the engineering 
company's personnel. When first initi- 
ated, there were only seven contractors 
in Thailand capable of undertaking 
bridge construction. The number has 
now risen to 78 competent firms who are 
providing service for the development of 
their country. 

As of December 30, 1963, all 1,011 
bridges were completed. The total cost 
of the program amounted to $13,840,- 
860 and the results have been well worth 
the expenditures.. The trend of Thai per 
capita income is upward, while the gross 
national income increases annually by 
approximately 5 percent. Moreover, the 
hinterland has been opened to such an 
extent that where it used to take teak 
logs up to 5 or 6 years to reach the mills 
in Bangkok, the journey has been re- 
duced to several weeks, These are only 
a few indications that acclaim the high- 
Way bridge replacement program as a 
“success” of our foreign aid assistance. 


The Government’s Role in Consumer 
Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp pertinent portions of a very ex- 
cellent address by Mr. William H. Orrick, 
Jr., Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, delivered before the 
Conference on the Government’s Role in 
Consumer Protection at the University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, on Friday, April 
24, 1964, regarding the Government’s 
Tole in consumer protection as viewed 
from the executive-judicial perspective. 

Mr. Orrick, throughout his address, 
reiterates again and again the impor- 
tance of competition to the proper func- 
tioning of our economy. Competition, 
he tells us, is the means by which we can 
most effectively allocate the goods and 
Services in our economy. IIl-conceived 
Measures such as the proposed so-called 
Quality stabilization bill would tamper 
with our well-tested and reliable free 
enterprise system, adversely affecting not 
only the consumer but industrial growth 
and profits. 

Mr. Orrick's well-phrased reasons for 
his opposition to the quality stabilization 
bill and his discussion of the advantages 
of maintaining our present economic 
System is sufficient evidence alone to 
make us all work to defeat any “fair 
trade” proposals which would weaken 
our present economic way of life. The 
quality stabilization bill is one of the 
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threats against which we must continue 
to fight. 
Mr. Orrick’s address follows: 

You have asked me to discuss the Govern- 
ment's role in consumer protection as viewed 
from the “Executive-Judictal Perspective.” 
That is a tall order indeed, for one could 
give an entire law school course on the pro- 
tections courts alone have fashioned for con- 
sumers. For example, until Judge Cardozo’s 
landmark dectsion in the 1916 McPherson v, 
Buick Motor Co., a consumer had no 
right to sue a motor car manufacturer for 
an injury arising out of a defect in his auto- 
mobile: Until that time he could sue only 
the dealer who sold him the automobile. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the imposition 
of that direct liability on the manufacturer 
had its effect in terms of the care with which 
automobiles were thereafter designed and 
manufactured. 

There are many, many more examples of 
protections afforded to the consumer by the 
courts under the law of negligence, breach 
of warranty, and other doctrines familiar to 
contract and tort lawyers, but I shall re- 
strict my remarks here this afternoon to the 
role which the antitrust laws have in pro- 
tecting consumers. 

Those laws, which I am sworn to enforce, 
are designed to protect the functioning of 
our particular economic system of free enter- 
prise. All antitrust enforcement is ulti- 
mately directed to the benefit of each in- 
dividual man, woman, and child in this Na- 
tion. These laws have a direct and obvious 
impact on the consumer in terms of the 
ultimate price that he must pay for goods 
and services. * * * Less obviously and direct- 
ly, but perhaps of greater importance to the 
consumer, the antitrust laws prevent inter- 
ference with our system of economic democ- 
racy in which consumers vote by their ex- 
penditures how this Nation's resources are to 
be allocated. 

Competition, and more particularly price 
competition, is the premise on which our 
economic system is founded. I am sure that 
all elements of our society—labor, manage- 
ment, consumer, government—would agree. 
Yet too often I see the Sherman Act criti- 
cived as an “antiquated” “horse-and-buggy” 
statute, passed in an earlier century, which 
somehow needs rethinking and updating. 

I don’t’ agree with these criticisms. It is 
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the market. In general, as demand for a 
product or a service increases, suppliers of 
that product or service tend to increase the 
price. As an increasing price makes that 
particular activity more profitable, new ca- 
pacity will enter the market, either through 
new companies or through expansion of 
existing companies. While there are tmper- 
fections in the free market mechanism, I am 
satisfied that this is the best system. 

Since competition occupies so basic a posi- 
tion in our system it is natural that any at- 
tempt to tamper with it produces ill effects 
which ripple through the entire economy. 
If there is overcapacity in an industry, for 
example, competition would ordinarily force 
the price down. When, however, there Is an 
agreement which keeps prices artificially 
high, the normal market response continues 
to produce even more capacity, The problem 
becomes increasingly acute until the stress 
produced by the overcapacity finally forces 
prices to fall drastically. 

Not only may additional capacity be at- 
tracted to the industry in which the prices 
are kept high, but a price conspiracy may 
provoke foreign competition. Indeed, elim- 
ination of tariff protection was widely sup- 
ported as a trust-busting technique at the 
time the Sherman Act was passed. 

Perhaps the,most fundamental impact of 
prices kept high by agreement is that prod- 
ucts so priced are simply beyond the reach 
of the budgets of some consumers. Some 
companies may agree not to compete in price 
on the ground that the public is well-enough 
served by their continued competition in 
areas of quality, service, and innovation. 
But if I have only $5 to buy a widget and 
there are no $5 widgets available, it is not 
much solace that for 610 I can buy a sterling 
silver widget, or a widget that can be turned 
on and off by remote control, or a miniatur- 
ized widget. I don’t have $10 and so must 
do without any widget. 

I do not agree that unrealistic price levels 
set by collusion are justifiable as a spur to 
research and development. In many cases 
the results are precisely to the contrary. If 
& good profit is being made with the current 
product, the companies involved may have 
little incentive to upset their economic apple- 
cart by developing new products. 

Thus, any agreements or other activities 
which tamper with competitive factors, par- 
ticularly prices, jeopardize the proper func- 


no more antiquated than the freedoms of tioning of our economic system. Not only 


speech, press, religion, and assembly which 
date back to the adoption of the first amend- 
ment in the 18th century. These freedoms 
remain today, April 24, 1964, fundamental 
in our system of ordered liberty. So it is 
with the Sherman Act in the sphere of eco- 
nomic liberty. * * * As head of the Anti- 
trust Division I have occasion to rethink“ 
the Sherman Act almost daily, My rethink- 
ing has only reinforced my belief in the prime 
importance of competition to our system and 
the wisdom of the Sherman Act’s protection 
of competition. Competition is as basic as 
the wheel, but as modern as the missile. 
Any-economic system has to apportion the 
production of goods and services to the 
various séctors of the economy on some basis. 
The techniques within our own system for 
achieving this allocation are numerous. 
Some of them doubtless are not wholly con- 
sistent with an idealized free enterprise sys- 
tem but experience has proved them neces- 


sary in certain limited situations. Among 


these are Government ownership, as with 
our own Post Office, Government competition 
with private enterprise, as in certain areas 
involving the production of defense material, 
and various types of regulation and licens- 
ing. The Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Communications Satellite Corp. are still 
other techniques. 

But in most sectors of our economy it is 
competition on which we depend to maintain 
a proper allocation of goods and services in 


does such activity put products out of the 
financial reach of some consumers, but by 
disrupting the ability of the market mecha- 
nism to reflect the true needs of an expand- 
ing economy, it deranges the proper alloca- 
tion of goods and services within this econ- 
omy. In short, when businessmen act to 
tamper with the market by agreement they 
throw sand In its mechanism. As Attorney 
General Kennedy has so aptly put it, this 18 
nothing more nor less than economic 
racketeering. 

Since that free market mechanism depends 
upon competition, and particularly price 
competition, we in the Antitrust Division are 
distressed over the persistence of price collu- 
sion in our economy. Unfortunately, there 
is nothing new in this. As long ago as 1776, 
Adam Smith, the classical spokesman for 
tree enterprise, said: 

People of the same trade seldom meet to- 
gether, even for merriment and diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices.” 

More recently, in testimony before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a businessman said; ? 

"I could go on and on and on, but I want 
to say that when any two businessmen get 
together, whether it is a chain institute meet- 
ing or a Bible class meeting, if they happen 
to belong to the same industry, just as soon 
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as the prayers have been said, they start talk- 
ing about the conditions in the industry, and 
it is bound definitely to gravitate, that talk, 
to the price structure in the industry. What 
else is there to talk about?” 

We are equally concerned over the tend- 
ency among certain businessmen to disparage 
price competition. Associations of pharma- 
cists have openly claimed, incorrectly, a 
right to fix the price of prescription drugs. 
Other associations promulgate codes of con- 
duct which make price competition “un- 
ethical.” Concerns which compete in price 
are frequently given the label chiselers“ by 
their competitors. But even unilateral re- 
fusals to compete in price or to sell to re- 
tallers who compete in price may very well 
be as corrosive of our economic and ulti- 
mately our political liberties as actual illegal 
agreements. When the affairs of an indus- 
try are so conducted, the kind of competitive 
incentive necessary for product improve- 
ment and greater efficiency is missing and 
the self-regulatory character of the market 
is disrupted, The industry stagnates. Di- 
rect Government intervention by Congress 
becomes a political possibility. In short, the 
entrepreneur or company which engages in 
price competition is in the great American 
tradition. It is his detractors who are lit- 
erally the chiselers, for they chisel away at 
the economic underpinnings of our personal 
liberties. 

The Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice enforces the law to some extent 
by announcement of its enforcement in- 
tentions. Last week, for example, in a speech 
to the American Bar Association, I discussed 
some of our current thoughts on a program 
to combat overconcentration. In similar 
fashion, I consider that I am enforcing the 
antitrust laws by addressing these remarks 
to you here today, for I am taking this occa- 
sion to stress the Attorney General’s par- 
ticular concern over collusion which results 
in higher consumer prices, including illegal 
resale price fixing and abuses of the so- 
called fair trade laws. His concern re- 
flects the President's own concern with the 
welfare of consumers which led him to ap- 
point Mrs. Esther Peterson as the first “spe- 
cial assistant to the President for consumer 
affairs.” 

This special concern over competitive con- 
sumer prices has of course been a matter 
which has for long engaged a good part of 
the energies of the Antitrust Division. It 
has recently produced several significant 
cases. Among those cases are the following: 

On December 27 of last year, a complaint 


retail sellers of its products that those sell- 
ers would sell only at prices fixed by Max 
Factor, with the alleged result that “retail 
prices of Max Factor cosmetics have been 
maintained at noncompetitive levels.” 

On March 10 of this year, a civil action was 
filed against four major manufacturers of 
swimwear, Jantzen, Catalina, Cole of Cali- 
fornia, and Rose Marie Reid. That com- 
plaint-charges that defendants agreed among 
themselves on the date on which they would 
permit retailers to reduce the price of swim- 
wear to the public, and that they exchanged 
information with respect to retailers who 
would not abide by defendants’ wishes in 
this matter. Apart from this alleged med- 
dling with the business judgment of the re- 
tallers who had purchased and paid for de- 
fendants’ swimwear, this activity is alleged 
to have resulted in the prices of swimwear 
being “fixed, maintained, and stabilized at 
high and artificial levels.” * 

Twenty days later, on March 30, a civil 
action was filed against the O. M. Scott & 
Sons Co., a seller of lawn-care products. 
That complaint alleges that Scott has en- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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tered into resale price fixing agreements in 
States where those agreements are not law- 
ful, which has allegedly had the result of 
“fi consumers to pay noncom- 
petitive prices for lawn-care products manu- 
factured by defendant O. M. Scott.” ¢ 

In addition to those cases which have been 
filed in the past 4 months, three other cases, 
all charging unlawful agreements by mem- 
bers of druggists’ associations to enforce so- 
called fair-trade prices, haye recently been 
settled by consent decrees prohibiting those 
practices. 

The significance of the cases which I have 
just discussed is emphasized by the relief 
which is demanded in them. As you may 
know, two Federal statutes provide an ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws for resale 
price fixing on branded articles in certain 
limited situations. The Department is 
seeking to enjoin the defendants who have 
misused this limited fair-trade exemption 
from thereafter fair trading any of their 


products as the only effective way to prevent 


recurrence of the violation. Thus, in the 
Max Factor complaint, the Department seeks 
to have defendant “enjoined from applying 
or seeking to apply any State fair-trade laws 
against any person buying or selling Max 
Factor cosmetics.” Similar relief is re- 
quested in the Swimwear complaint. In 
addition, there the Department is asking that 
“each defendant be enjoined from preticket- 
ing its swimwear with a retail price“ and 
“from suggesting any price to be charged by 
any retailer for swimwear.” 

Thus we have been and will continue to 
be taking action against those concerns 
which illegally fix consumer prices and 
thereby abuse the narrow fair-trade exemp- 
tion. We shall also seek to prevent defend- 
ants from thereafter engaging in any resale 
price maintenance activities, where appro- 
priate to prevent a recurrence of the 
violation. 

I wish to emphasize one further point. 
The Swimwear civil case, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, was preceded by a crim- 
inal indictment against those same four com- 
panies for agreeing on the date at which 

they would permit their dealers to set swim- 
wear prices independently. All four com- 
panies have pleaded nolo contendere, which 
is the equivalent of gullty for the purposes 
of that case, and last Monday were fined a 
total of $68,000. It has been clgar to every 
responsible antitrust practitioner and every 
company which sought responsible legal ad- 
vice ever since at least 1940, that any agree- 
ment formed for the purpose and with the 
effect of raising, depressing, fixing, pegging, 
or stabilizing the price of a commodity is 
a criminal violation of the antitrust laws. 
Nor, as the Supreme Court reminded us in 
Simpson v. Union Oil Co., decided last Mon- 
day, can there be any possible question that 
resale price maintenance not carried on 
within the narrow confines of the fair-trade 
exemption is a criminal antitrust violation, 
as is a horizontal agreement to enforce so- 
called fair-trade prices. This has been es- 
tablished Department policy since at least 
July 18, 1951, when the Department issued 
the following release: 

“Those who are engaged in programs or 
schemes of the following type, involving 
commodities which flow in interstate com- 
merce, should know that they may be sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution: Agreements 
among competing retailers to maintain and 
adhere to specified minimum prices; agree- 
ments to coerce and induce wholesalers or 
manufacturers, through threat of boycott 
or other reprisals, to refrain from selling to 
price-cutting retailers; agreements to coerce 
or induce manufacturers or wholesalers to 
enter into so-called fair-trade contracts; 
agreements to coerce or force retailers to sign 
such contracts; agreements on the prices 
or margins of profits which should be set 
forth in such contracts and on methods to 
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require producers or wholesalers to specify 
certain prices or markups in such contracts,” 

Indeed, in the last 20 years, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted case after 
where State fair-trade laws have been 
used to cloak illegal price fixing. These 
cases variously involved agreements among 
competing manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tallers, and among manufacturers competing 
with others at different levels of distribution. 

In view of these demonstrated abuses of 
existing fair-trade laws, I unqualifiedly op- 

the so-called quality stabilization 
bill which would legalize resale price fix- 
ing on a nationwide scale. As President 
Johnson sald in his message on consumer 
interests of February 5, 1964: . 

“Freedom of choice for consumers fro 
our storehouse of goods, at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, is the very cornerstone of Amer!- 
can consumer policy. I believe strongly in 
this principle. Therefore, I oppose legisla- 
tion which Umits price competition, 
whether under the label of ‘quality stabiliza- 
tion’ or any other name.” 

I was not merely using a figure of speech 
when I said, in my testimony before a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee: “The bill might 
more aptly be named “The Consumer High 
Price Act.“ 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize in 
the strongest terms, what I have already 
said—that price competition is the founda- 
tion of our economic system, that price com- 
petition is in the finest tradition of the 
American way of doing things, and that we 
are a freer people today because price com- 
petition has been at the core of our economic 
System. As our recent cases clearly indicate, 
the Department will vigorously attack illegal 
agreements influencing consumer prices. 
whether horizontal or vertical, and whether 
by large companies or small. A climate in 
which price competition is disparaged, even 
if not pursuant to an illegal agreement, is 
an unhealthy climate for this country. I 
leave you with the words of Senator Sher- 
man, who had this to say of those who take 
into their own hands the regulation of the 
economy for their private gain: 

“If we will not endure a king as a political 
power, we should not endure a king over 
the production, transportation and sale of 
any of the necessaries of life. If we would 
not submit to an emperor, we should not 
submit to an autocrat of trade, with power 
to prevent competition and to fix the price 
of any commodity.” 


1 of. Nations,“ Mod. Lib. ed. 1937, 
p. ¥ 

In the Matter of Chain Institute, Inc., 
F.T.C. Docket No. 4878, quoted in Jacobs, 
“Statistical, Standardization, and Research 
Activities," 6 ABA. Antitrust Sec. Rep. 80 at 
80-81 (1955). 

*United States v. Jantzen, Inc. (D. Oreg. 
Civ. No. 64-111). 

United States v. O. M. Scott & Sons Co. 
(DD.C. Civ. No. 760-64). 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
sumers of America enjoy the benefits of 
the most efficient food distribution sys- 
tem in the world, but this distribution 
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System still is too costly and there is an 
urgent need for study and appraisal of 
the dramatic changes taking place in the 
marketing structure of the food industry. 

Our farmers have blessed America with 
the greatest. abundance of food at the 
lowest cost in terms of individual income 
ever enjoyed by any people in any nation 
in all history; yet our farm people are 
woefully underpaid in relation to those 
in other occupations who contribute to 
the extraordinary achievements of our 
free enterprise economy. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts are of imme- 
diate concern to the American people as 
a whole, and they deserve the special at- 
tention and consideration of the Con- 
Eress. 

This is the purpose of House Joint 
Resolution 977, which comes tomorrow 
into the House for debate and action. 

House Joint Resolution 977 proposes 
to establish a bipartisan 15-member Na- 
tional Commission on Food Marketing to 
Study the food industry from the farm 
to the consumer. 

The other body has approved a similar 
resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, the pressing need for this 
inguiry is established by a special study 
conducted, at my direction, by the staff 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
From this study the staff report con- 
cluded: 

First. There is an ever-widening spread 
between the price the farmer receives 
and what the consumer pays, for food. 

Second. Due to the efficiency of our 
farmers, and notwithstanding the in- 
creased costs of processing and market- 
ing, food now is cheaper in relation to 
the wages received by Americans than in 
any prior period of our history or in any 
other country in the world. 

Third. The farmer is the least bene- 
fited of all our people by the wealth of 
abundance he has created. 

Farmers delivered 40 percent more 
food into markets last year than they did 
annually in the 1947-49 period. Amer- 
icans paid at retail $67 billion for the 
farm-produced food they consumed in 
1963—$26.2 billion or 64 percent more 
than their average food bill in 1947-49. 
Of this $26.2 billion increase in the retail 
Costs, $23.2 billion, or 88.5 percent, went 
to processors and marketing agencies 
the middlemen— while only $3 billion 
trickled back to farmers in payment for 
their 40 percent greater volume of mar- 
ketings. 

Only 37 cents of each $1 a consumer 
Spends for food goes to the farmer. As 
late as 1948 the farmer received 51 cents 
of each food dollar. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, the food in- 
dustry—labor, management, and inves- 
tors—can claim very substantial increas- 
€s in efficiency in recent years. Certain- 
ly, great changes have taken place in the 
Yood industry generally. 

And, certainly, the overall cost of food 
to consumers in relation to their earn- 
ings continues to decline. In 1963 food 
costs represented only 18.8 percent of 
the average family’s income, after taxes, 
while as recently as 1950 food costs rep- 
resented 22.8 percent of consumer in- 
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come. In contrast, consumers in the 
United Kingdom spend 30 percent of 
their income for food; in Russia, 53 per- 
cent; France, 30.6 percent; Japan, about 


45 percent; and in lesser developed na- 


tions the percentage is considerably 
higher. 

Of course the consumer food bargains 
in the United States are related pri- 
marily to the exploding efficiency in ag- 
riculture and the decline in prices farm- 
ers receive. One American farmworker 
feeds thirty-one persons, while in Europe 
one worker produces enough for ten per- 
sons and in Russia, under a collectivist 
system, for only four to five persons. 

Before a hungry world, our agriculture 
is America’s greatest success story. But 
our farmers, who wrote this success story, 
have not done so well themselves, where 
their own incomes are concerned. In 
the 10 years 1953 to 1962 inclusive, while 
all other major segments of the economy 
boomed, the net income of agriculture 
was $25 billion less than in the previous 
10 years, 1943 to 1952 inclusive. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts and more, 
were presented by the staff study of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and are em- 
braced in the staff report “Food Costs- 
Farm Prices.” The interest of the public 
in this study has been demonstrated by 
the flood of requests we have had for 
copies of this report. We printed 7,000 
copies. The supply now is almost ex- 
hausted, but we plan a new printing. 

The committee's staff study did not at- 
tempt to explore all the facets, changes 
and new trends of the food marketing 
system, and the probable effects upon 
consumers and upon farmers. It did, 
however, develop information pointing 
directly to the need for a depth study of 
these facets, changes, and trends. 

House Joint Resolution 977 establishes 
a national commission to undertake this 
important work. The Commission, bi- 
partisan in nature, would be composed 
of five members of the House appointed 
by the Speaker, five members of the Sen- 
ate appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and five members named by the 
President of the United States. The res- 
olution directs the Commission to study 
and appraise the marketing structure of 
the food industry, including the follow- 
ing: 

First. The actual changes, principally 
in the past two decades, in the various 
segments of the food industry. 

Second. The changes likely to materi- 
alize if present trends continue. 

Third. The kind of food industry that 
would assure efficiency of production, 
assembly, processing, and distribution, 
provide appropriate services to consum- 
ers, and yet maintain acceptable com- 
petitive alternatives of procurement and 
sale in all segments of the industry from 
producer to consumer. 

Fourth. The changes in statutes or 
public policy, the organization of farm- 
ing and of food assembly, processing, and 
distribution, and the interrelationships 
between segments of the food industry 
which would be appropriate to achieve a 
desired distribution of power as well as 
desired levels of efficiency. 
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Fifth. The effectiveness of the services 
and regulatory activities of the Federal 
Government in terms of present and 
probable developments in the industry. 

As you will note from the committee 
report, our committee amended the res- 
olution to speed the work of the Com- 
mission by requiring that its study be 
completed and its report filed by July 1, 
1965, instead of July 1, 1966. The com- 
mittee reduced the authorized expendi- 
tures of the Commission from $2,500,000 
to $1,500,000 to conform with the new 
time schedule for the Commission's 
work. ’ 

The committee also adopted amend- 
ments requiring that at least three mem- 
bers of the Commission be present to 
conduct hearings and that subpenas 
could be issued only by a majority vote: 
of the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Commission 
on Food Marketing, which has been pro- 
posed by President Johnson to study and 
appraise changes in the marketing struc- 
ture of the food industry, is of vital con- 
cern to every citizen of the United States. 
President Johnson has said: 

The growth and stability of our entire 
economy depends, to a large extent, upon the 
food Industry. * * We do not know enough 
about the new character of the indus- 
try. * * * The Commission would gather the 
necessary information and report to the Con- 
gress, the President, and the public. 


The food industry of the United States 
accounts for annual retail sales of about 
$70 billion and provides employment for 
about 11 million wage earners. It is our 
most basic industry which directly 
touches the life of every American every 
day. 

Changes in the food industry in the 
past two decades have been dramatic and 
far reaching. Business relationships 
among producers, assemblers, processors, 
wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, and other 
traditional types of marketing firms have 
been altered, and in many cases these 
traditional functionaries have lost their 
separate identities. Through a process 
of growth, specialization, merger, hori- 
zontal and vertical integration and va- 
rious forms of contractual arrangements, 
food marketing has evolved into a sys- 
tem of interrelated and highly coordi- 
nated business operations. 

The changes of the past two decades 
have brought great advances in physical 
efficiency and service to consumers. 
They also have resulted in significant 
concentrations of market power and have 
altered the relationships among various 
groups in the food industry. Some have 
gained; others have lost during this pe- 
riod of rapid change. 

We urgently need an assessment of the 
benefits and the costs of the changes 
which have been taking place. We need 
an evaluation of the road we have been 
traveling and the direction we believe the 
food industry of the United States should 
take for the future. This will require the 
best talents we can muster. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that 
House Joint Resolution 977 and the work 
of this Commission will have the over- 
whelming support of the Members of this 
House. . 
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A Recipient Country Looks at Food Aid— 
Its Benefits and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, and particularly as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I was 
most happy to read the statement of the 
delegate for Israel to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions—Adin Talbar, Economic Counselor 
of the Embassy of Israel here in Wash- 
ington—concerning the distribution by 
this country of surplus food commodities 
under Public Law 480. 

Tt is most helpful to all of us, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, to have a firsthand and 
factual report on the good which has re- 
sulted from the food-for-peace program, 
at least ih one of the recipient countries. 

This is a record in which we can take 
much pride, as it has done much to 
strengthen and solidify our relations, not 
only with Israel, but with other countries 
throughout the world with which we are 
willing to share our abundance. 

The statement follows: 


A RECIPIENT Country LOOKS at Foon Am— ITs 
BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS 


(Statement of- the delegate for Israel, Adin 
Talbar, Economic Counselor, Embassy of 
Israel, Washington, D.C., at the 99th meet- 
ing of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
‘tion of the United Nations, Committee on 
Commodity Problems, Consultative Sub- 
committee on Surplus Disposal, February 
17, 1964) 

The purchase of surplus food commodities 
pursuant to the provisions of title I of Public 
Law 480 has played a most significant role 
in the development of the economy of Israel 
during the 10 years since the inception of the 
program in 1955. 

The availability of these goods facilitated 
the establishment of basic food reserves and 
made possible the development of nutritional 
levels which would otherwise not have been 
possible. As a direct result of the flow of 
Public Law 480 title I commodities, the 
Government of Israel was able to abolish 
distribution controls and to permit complete 
derationing of all commodities. At the same 
time, this helped to increase the 
consumption of United States agricultural 
products in Israel, and U.S. cash purchases 
substantially grew, while purchases from 
other traditional suppliers were continued. 
Public Law 480 Imports did not compete with 
local agricultural production; they were on 
the contrary complementary in character, 
enabling Israel's farmers to switch to more 
profitable cultivation of cash crops and to 
make more efficient use of limited land and 
water at their disposal. This meant opti- 
mum utilization of Israel resources. The 
economy received greater benefits from in- 
ternational trade. Exports attributable to 
the program increased. 

On the other hand, the proceeds from the 
sale of the commodities in local currency 
were fully utilized for countless develop- 
ment projects. The availability of large- 
scale additional investment funds brought 
about a permanent increase in the total re- 
sources of the economy. Of major impor- 
tance was the great deflationary effect the 
program had of holding down the rising 
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price levels in a rapidly developing economy. 

In assessing these benefits of Public Law 
480 to Israel's economy during the past 10 
years, it should be borne in mind that during 
this period the population of Israel grew by 
almost 50 percent from 1.7 million people in 
1955 to 2.6 million in 1964, the annual 
growth of the gross national product averag- 
ing 8 to 10 percent. 

I should like to take the opportunity to 
refer to an unusually fine study on this sub- 
ject, “Uses of Agricultural Surpluses— 
Analysis and Assessment of the Economic 
Effect of Public Law 480 Title I Program in 
Israel,” made by my colleague, Dr. Fanny 
Ginor, and published by the Bank of Israel 
Economic Research Department in Jerusa- 
lem in 1963, 

In her study, Dr. Ginor examines in great 
detall the beneficial effects of the Public Law 
480 programs from 1955 through 1960, ana- 
lyzing their impact on a year-to-year basis 
on investments, national product, employ- 
ment, distribution of incremental income, 
commodity imports and consumption pat- 
terns, and their stabilizing influence on the 
balance of payments. She investigates the 
utilization of these imports product by prod- 
uct, and their effect on the processing, live- 
stock, and other industries. An important 
chapter is devoted to stockpiling—which was 
made possible solely through the availability 
of Public Law 480 commodities. 

At this point, I should like to touch upon 
a few aspects of Israel's Public Law 480 ex- 
perience which might, I think, be of par- 
ticular interest. 

Since July 1, 1954, the United States and 
Israel Governments have signed Public Law 
480 title I agreements totaling $291.2 mil- 
lion. This includes a multiyear agreement 
for calendar years 1963 through 1965. Wheat 
and feed grain make up two-thirds of the 
agreements, which have also included rice, 
tobacco, dairy products, fats, olls, and cotton. 

Israel's first and foremost interest is, of 
course, in what Public Law 480 commodity 
imports and the utilization of the counter- 
part funds can contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of its economy and the well-being of its 
people; it is equally natural that the United 
States, as well as other countries traditionally 
enga in trade with Israel, be concerned 
with the effect of this program on their own 
primary commercial interests. In this con- 
nection I would like to draw your attention 
to a number of facts: 

Before the launching of the first Public 
Law 480 title I program in 1955, Israel im- 
ported goods at a total cost of just over $300 
million on an annual average during the 
years 1950-54. These annual imports of 
$300 million prior to the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram consisted of $100 million worth of goods 
from the United States and $213 million from 
other countries, mainly Western Europe. In 
1963 Israel's total had more than 
doubled over the figure of 10 years ago. . This 
more than twofold increase of imports, how- 
ever, consisting mainly of cash purchases, 
has benefited both United States and ex- 
porters of other countries. In this growth 
of Israeli imports, the United States has re- 
tained its proportionate share continuing to 
supply about one-third of all goods pur- 
chased, while other countries have benefited 
equally by Israel's increased purchasing 
power for investment and consumption 
goods. With regard to commodities supplied 
under Public Law 480 title I agreements, 
some changes took place in the import pat- 
tern, but on the whole these purchases have 
prompted a substantial Increase in cash 
sales by the United States and other coun- 
tries. I shall mention just a few commodi- 
ties to llustrate this point: 

Feed grains: The annual import of feed 
grains in 1950-54 amounted to 61,000 tons— 
of which the United States supplied 26,000 
tons and other countries 35,000 tons, In 
1963 our total imports have risen from the 
61,000 tons in the pre-Public Law 480 days to 
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a total of 422,000 tons—exactly 700 percent 


over 10 years ago. The United States in- 
creased its cash dollar sales from the 26,000 
tons in 1954 to 205,000 tons in 1963, while 
countries such as Turkey, Cyprus, and Ar- 
gentina sold to Israel 77,000 tons of feed 
grain, more than double the quantity im- 
ported by Israel from other countries exactly 
& decade ago. 

Rice: Israel imported 4,000 tons of rice in 
1954. Cash sales to Israel 10 years later 
amounted to more than 9,000 tons, with the 
United States increasing its commercial sales 
from 300 to 2,350 tons over the 10-year period, 
and other countries doubling their initially 
substantial exports to Israel from 3,700 to 
6,800 tons in the same period. 

Tobacco: Commercial sales of tobacco, an- 
other Public Law 480 commodity included in 
United States-Israel agreements, have risen 
considerably, benefiting the export trade of 
Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia, while Israel 
has become a substantial market for Amer- 
ican cigarettes. 

Oll seeds: Possibly the most striking ex- 
ample of the beneficial effect of Public Law 
480 on commercial sales has been the Intro- 
duction of oil seeds, particularly soyabeans, 
into Israel. Israel has become the biggest 
importer of soyabeans, per capita in the 
world, ranging in absolute terms second after 
Japan, In 1954, Israel imported less than 
4,000 tons of edible olls and oll seeds from 
the United States and other countries. In 
1963 Israel imported 207,000 tons of soya- 
beans, an equivalent of 35,000 tons of oil or 
$20 million worth of dollar cash purchases 
in the United States. At the same time, 
larger quantities of oi] seeds than in the past 
were imported from other trading nations. 

Primed by the Public Law 480, title I, pro- 
gram, cash purchases of U.S. foodstuffs have 
increased. However, Israel is looking for sup- 
plies from other trading partners which buy 
our export products. Israel's ships, plying 
through the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific, now carry cereals from Aus- 
tralia, as well as rice from Burma. -The di- 
versification and increase of such trade ties 
is being actively pursued in view of the fact 
that Israel will become an even bigger im- 
porter of feed grains in the future: consump- 
tion of homegrown meat will undoubtedly 
rise, and feed grains cannot be economically 
grown in Israel. - 

An essential element in the Public Law 
480 programs has been its stabilizing effect 
on young developing economies. In the case 
of Israel, beset with many pressing prob- 
lems and a relatively decreasing but still 
very wide trade deficit, Public Law 480 sales, 
carefully planned and negotiated, have given 
us a feeling of security in the areas of vital 
basic supplies. The title I 3-year agree- 
ment which became effective at the be- 
ginning of last year, ls a particularly im- 
portant factor in the overall planning of my 
Government. It is significant in the budg- 
etary development and balance-of-payment 
structure of the country, local currency loans 
to Israel under section 104 (a) being part of 
the annual development budget, and plan- 
ning of this budget has been greatly facil- 
lated through this long-term agreement. 


In this connection, I can here devote oniyx 


a fleeting remark to the other side of the 
Public Law 480 title I picture: the utiliza- 
tion of local currency funds for development 
purposes. Out of total sales contracts of 
$291 million worth of commodities since 1954, 
the Israel Government has been receiving 
loans for economic development totaling the 
equivalent of $173 million and grants for 
economic development totalling the equiva- 
lent of $33 million. Under the Cooley loan 
provision $47 million in Israel currency have 
been made available for loans to private en- 
terprise, and $39 million have been used by 
the U.S. Government for other US. uses. 

The Israel Government as well as private 
enterprise have used these loans for develop- 


ment of agriculture, industry and mining, 
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transportation, health and sanitation. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent on interna- 
tional educational exchange projects, on ag- 
ricultural research, and the translation of 
scientific papers, etc. The impact of these 
projects on the economy is immeasurable. 

In this connection I must mention the 
role that title II and title II programs have 
played. Last year saw the introduction of 
a title IT school lunch program of $1.5 mil- 
lion, to be effective for 5 years, after which 
time the Israel Government will take it over 
entirely. During the 10-year period under 
review. $12.1 million worth of commodities 
under title III were administered by a num- 
ber of American voluntary agencies. Tens of 
thousands of needy families have received 
most effective help in the form of basic food 
commodities. 

In conclusion, I should like to salute the 
initiators of this unique American food for 
peace program called Public Law 480 title I. 
Its successful story has been aptly summar- 
ized, as follows: 

1. It has utilized fruitfully some of the 
tremendous surplus which was accumulating 
in the United States. 

2. It has improved the diets of millions of 
people in the world who live in substandard 
conditions, 

3. It has been a most potent weapon for 
intelligent and constructive use among de- 
veloping nations. 

Israel is one of the developing countries 
that has found the food for peace program of 
considerable benefit to its people and econ- 
omy. It has, indeed, been singularly effec- 
tive. 7 

We are all aware of the fact that this pro- 
gram has been the outcome of two factors: 
the superabundance of food production of 
the American farmer, and the enlightenment 
of the American people of our generation in 
not allowing these surpluses to be destroyed, 
but rather In giving to those in need. While 
the distribution of the surplus food is a de- 
Uberate, farsighted act, the actual super- 
abundance has been an accidental phenome- 
non rather than the result of planning. The 
thought occurs that as long as there are 
hundreds of millions of people in the world 
who struggle for decent human living con- 
ditions, the sale of superabundant food 
should be planned by the United States, as 
well as by other agricultural, developed na- 
tions which are so fortunate as to have 
evolved highly efficient methods of cheap 
large-scale production of food and other 
basic commodities. In other words, the 
United States Public Law 480 title I programs 
should be expanded, as should the world 
food program which has recently been 
Started 


In my opinion, the food for peace program, 
in particular the title I concept, has been 
the most useful vehicle of foreign aid during 
the past decade. 

. This is a program which has made a dra- 
matic contribution to the development of 
many countries and to the immediate well- 
being of their peoples. While strengthening 
the beneficiary countries, the program has 
helped to raise their absorptive capacity, 
their productivity, and their purchasing 
power to such a degree, that they are be- 
coming regular markets for commercial, in- 
ternational commodity sales. However, at 
the same time, it would be‘shortsighted to 
lay too much emphasis on the commercial 
aspects of these surplus food sales to de- 
veloping countries. Today and tomorrow, 
the newly emerging nations need economic 
assistance—particularly this kind of aid in 
the form of surplus foods administered un- 
der the Public Law 480 title I; for commer- 
cial international sales remailm an academic 
phrase when applied to people who do not 
produce enough for themselves, let alone to 
pay for imports. The benefit accruing from 
& program such as Public Law 480 title I will 
be shared in the long run by all of us—the 
supplier, the recipient, and third countries. 
The Public Law 480 program is the “boot- 
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strap” by which emerging countries can raise 
themselves into the mainstream of interna- 
tional economic activity. 


Hal Higdon and His Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Hal Higdon, a constituent with a keen 
inquiring mind and brilliant literary 
flare, favored me with a visit to my office 
in 1408 Longworth Building some months 
ago, and in the course of our conversa- 
tion he told me of the research in which 
he was engaged while writing a book on 
Dr. Samuel Mudd’s connection with 
John Wilkes Booth. I was greatly in- 
terested and I now am happy to note 
from the following article by Robert 
Cromie in the Chicago Tribune that the 
book by my friend and constituent on 
a subject on which little is known has 
recently hit the bookstores: 

Crome Looks AT AUTHORS AND BOOES 
(By Robert Cromie) 

Hal Higdon, 32-year-old author of “The 
Union Versus Dr. Mudd” (Folett, $5.95), is 
one of perhaps half a dozen full-time free- 
lance writers in the Chicagoland area, and 
with the possible exception of a staff job on 
some favorite magazine there isn’t anything 
else he'd rather be doing. 

Higdon was graduated from Carleton Col- 
lege in 1953, and then went to the University 
of Chicago, where he did graduate work and 
ran on the varsity track team. After 2 years 
in the Army (Germany, 1954-56) he became 
an assistant editor on Kiwanis magazine. 
He gave this up in July 1959, to become a 
freelance. 

“I was doing a major article an issue,” he 
says, “and realized I could make more money 
writing for the magazine on the outside.” 

Since that time he has sold about 25 
articles a year—he does not write fiction— 
and estimates that the freelancers he is well 
acquainted with average “over $10,000" a 


year. 

Among the magazines for which Higdon 
writes are Sports Illustrated, the Reporter, 
Today's Health, Kiwanis, and Home and 
Highway. He never has sold to the Satur- 
day Evening Post—a primary target for all 
professional writers—but now has a tenta- 
tive go-ahead from that magazine. 

“I sort of like the freedom you have as a 
freelance,” he says, “although with freedom 
comes responsibility (Higdon must support 
a wife, two sons, one daughter). It provides 
a comfortable living for me and I enjoy 
working when I want to and stopping when 
I want to. 

“My workday is pretty well ordered. It 
allows for my quitting at 4 o’clock, when I 
can go and run on the beach. I have more 
time for myself than if I worked for someone 
else „ 


Higdon's day begins about 9 a.m.—"“give or 
an hour either way’—and he allows 
only 15 minutes for lunch, since he works at 
home. He does most of his writing in the 
morning and research and/or correspond- 
ence in the afternoon, Occasionally, if 
pressed by a deadline, he will return to the 
typewriter evenings or—more rarely—on 
weekends. 


“The Union Versus Dr. Mudd” grew out of 
an article on fortifications. Wulle reading 
about Fort Jefferson, where Dr. Samuel 
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Mudd was confined after being found guilty 
of conspiracy because he treated John Wilkes 
Booth following the shooting of Lincoln, 
Higdon found a chance paragraph which in- 
trigued him. 

He queried Ken Anderson, editor of To- 
day's Health, who OK’d a 2,000-word article 
on Dr. Mudd, which he later returned as too 
short. Eventually he bought a 4,000-word 
article and from this grew the book, in which 
Max Siegel, Higdon's agent, interested Follett. 

Writing the book was a 6-month chore, 
although Higdon was greatly aided by ma- 
terial loaned him by Dr. Mudd's grandson. 
As to whether Dr. Mudd was guilty of the 
conspiracy charge, for which he was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, Higdon has his 
doubts. 

“I think he was probably innocent,” 
Higdon says. “But he was accused of a lot 
of things at the trial that were not true. 
Probably he was not completely truthful 
himself. He had met Booth before, though 
I feel that when Booth came to him he didn’t 
realize what Booth had done. When he did 
realize ft, he tried to cover up, and got 
into more trouble than if he had been 100 
percent truthful. Even if he were guilty he 
didn’t deserve the treatment he got. Many 
who were more obviously guilty were let go. 
It was as if fate centered on him alone.“ 

For further information on Dr. Mudd read 
the book. 

For further information on Higdon read 
the sports pages. 

He was the first U.S. runner to finish in 
the recent Boston marathon, and plans to 
try out for the US. Olympic team. Natu- 
rally, he's also doing a book on the Olympics. 
Freelancers can’t afford to waste time. 


In 1867 Would Queen Victoria Have 
Turned Down a U.S. Request for For- 
eign Aid To Build the Transcontinenal 
Railway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently came to my attention an amusing 
description of what the British Foreign 
Office might have done in 1867 if the 
United States had applied for a foreicn 
aid loan to build the transcontinental 
railway from the Missouri River to San 
Francisco. 

Having been a colony ourselves, and 
having created the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial nation out of the wilderness, we 
can appreciate some of the problems con- 
fronting some of the less-developed 
countries, We had to reply on foreign 
capital for our own development during 
the 19th century in much the same way 
that other countries rely on us for for- 
eign assistance. 

I think this story about the trans- 
continental railway makes in an amusing 
way a very important point: that for- 
eign aid, in order to be a success, neces- 
sarily involves an element of risk. Strict 
accounting and careful safeguards are 
certainly necessary, but foreign aid must 
be more than a strictly commercial- or 
banking-type operation if it is going +o 
succeed. 
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I have unanimous consent to have 
this description inserted at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Un MAJESTY'S AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 


Department of U.S. Affairs. 

Memorandum to the Honorable Arthur 
L. C. L. Worthingham, MOP, HHR. CQM, 
July 29. 1867. £ 

Re: Assistance Loan No. 77-US-89.4. Trans- 
continental Railway. 

1. Recommendation: Disapprove. 

2. The proposed railway from the Missouri 
River at Omaha to San Francisco Bay has 
received careful attention due to the request 
of the U.S. Ambassador that it be financed 
under the present aid program with our 
former colony. As you know, the Ambas- 
sador has implied that unless Her Majesty's 
Government extends the long-term loan 
which would be required, the United States 
will request a loan from France. 

However, the Department feels that the 
loan is unwise for the following reasons: 

1. The transcontinental railway is not in- 
cluded im the 10-year development program, 
1861-70, prepared by the US. Government 
‘with technical assistance from Her Majesty's 
Mission for Overseas Growth. 


to the priorities in that pro- 


gram, the United States should concentrate 
on increasing its agricultural exports already 
within the zone of attraction of existing rall- 
ways as well as improving the navigability of 
the Mississippi River, of especial importance 
to cotton and tobacco exports. 

2. The project is typical of the grandiose 
works which the present U.S. Government 
finds attractive for political reasons, 

It might even be that France would be 
attracted to the proposal for the same reason. 
The political impact is far greater than that 
or the more limited but more useful projects 
under our present program. 

The transcontinental railway can serve no 
concelvable useful economic - objective. 
There is no traffic at present over this route, 
and generations will pass before such a rall- 
Way will be needed, 

The proposed route begins nowhere and 
ends nowhere. 

Coastwise shipping, with transshipment 
over the Isthmus of Panama, is far more 
economical and more than adequate for 
many years to come. A rough calculation 
shows that the estimated cost-benefit ratio 
is 3,778.98665 using an interest rate of 714 


percent. 

3. The project proposal is based on the 
use of rails and equipment produced in the 
United States, so that a loan for this pur- 
pose would worsen the balance-of-payments 
problem of Great Britain. 

4. The United States is already heavily 
indebted abroad and would likely have dif- 
ficulty meeting the interest payments and 
debt amortization. 

5. Politically the United States is unstable 
and only recently has emerged from a ciyil 
war. Furthermore, it ls common knowledge 
that graft and corruption have been common 
in past rallway construction. God save the 
Queen. 


Prizewinners in the Albert Rains Speech 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, each 
spring, Snead College, at Boaz, Ala., con- 
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ducts the Albert Rains speech contest 
at which time young orators speak on a 
given subject and are awarded according 
to their abilities. This year’s subject 


was “Should Red China Be Admitted to 


the United Nations?” and I believe the 
three winning speeches are of interest to 
my colleagues. These speeches show 
what our youth is thinking on this sub- 
ject and thus are worthy of our atten- 
tion. 

This year all three winners were young 
ladies. First place went to Miss Glenda 
Washington, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tommy Washington, Springville, Ala.; 
second prize went to Mrs. Sue Fobbus, 
Gadsden, Ala.; and third place was won 
by Miss Sandra Burns, caughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. C. Burns, Gadsden. 

Following are the three prizewinning 
speeches delivered at Snead College on 
May 19, 1964, in the Albert Rains speech 
contest: 

SHovtp Ren CHINA Be ADMITTED TO THE 

Ur NATIONS 


(By Glenda Sue Washington) 

“Communism is not love,” said Mao Tse- 
tung, head of the Communist Party in China, 
“Communism is but a hammer we use to 
destroy our enemies.” It has been shown 
that Red China's goal is the destruction of 
her enemies. The proof of this is the brush 
war in Vietnam, the sneak attack used 
against India, or war such as she forced in 
Korea. Against such a nation as this, a 
buffer must be malntained or there might 
build up the possibility of a world war III. 

We find ourselves confronted with a very 
serious question and one that will have to 
be answered by our generation—Should Red 
China be admitted as a member of the United 
Nations? In 1945, when the Republic of 
China was awarded seats in the Security 
Council and General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the country was being run by the 
Nationalist Government, headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. This regime, now located on the 
island of Formosa, still fills these places in 
the United Nations while the Communist 
government, which controls the mainland, 
is excluded. Both the Nationalists and the 
Communists claim they alone speak for 
China. It has been suggested that a Two 
Chinas” policy might be adopted and that 
both would occupy seats in the United Na- 
tions. However, nelther the Nationalist nor 
the Communist would accept such a policy. 
If the United States did recognize this type 
policy it can hardly be expected that this 
recognition would decrease the tension be- 
tween the two governments. Many Asian 
nations would interpret our stand as a sur- 
render to the Red Chinese and our position 
in the Far East would suffer considerably. 
This policy would also serve to weaken the 
influence and prestige of the Nationalists. 

The very existence of the Nationalists re- 
gime, backed by strong U.S. support, is the 
only hope left to millions that they too may 
some day be freed from the Communists, If 
we were to establish relations with the Chi- 
nese Reda, other nations in southeast Asia 
might think they should, too. This would 
open the way for the expansion of com- 
munism in southeast Asia. 

We should not forget that during World 
War I. the United States and her allies in- 
cluding Russia,.agreed to recognize Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist Government of 
China. Suppose we were to tell the world 
that we consider such an agreement worth- 
less as the Russians did by supplying the 
Chinese Reds with weapons during their 
campaign to drive Chiang from the main- 
land? If we displayed actions such as those 
of the Russians, would we still be considered 
the leader of the free world? Are we to turn 
our backs on the honor and trust with which 


international agreements are supposed to be 
held? 

The question of recognizing two Chinas 
raises another question—Would such a step 
help U.S. interests? Such a relationship 
would produce no tangible benefits to the 
United States or to the free world as a whole 
but it would be of significant value to the 
Chinese Communists in their efforts to en- 
gulf Asin. The expansion of diplomatic rec- 
ognition by a large power such as that of 
the United States carries with it not only 
increased access to international councils 
but enhanced. international standing and in- 
fluence. If the Communist. Government’ of 
China ls denied recognition, this regime will 
be greatly handicapped. 

Woodrow Wilson insisted on taking into 
consideration the morality of a government 
before he suggested negotiatons. “So long 
as the power of recognition rests with me,” 
he stated, “the Government of the United 
States will refuse to extend the hand of wel- 
come to anyone who obtains power by treach- 
ery and violence.” The United States stands 
throughout the world as a symbol of free- 
dom, liberty, and the rights of man: Red 
China stands for just the opposite. 
recognized Communist China we would lose 
face in the eyesight of the world; we would 
forfeit our superior status on the interna- 
tional scene. 

How would the admission of Communist 
China affect the United Nations? We can 
see how the Soviet Union has impaired the 
Security Council by their veto power and 
Red China would be able to accomplish the 
same task. If the Chinese Communists were 
allowed to join the other Communist mem- 
bers, the United Nations would be less able 
to function in the future than at the pres- 
ent. } 

“Harsh and belligerent” are the words used 
by President Kennedy to describe the Red 
Chinese attitude. Are we to reward their 
record of aggression, brutality, suppression, 
and indifference with warmth and friendli- 
ness? It has been said of the people of 
China, “Life is cheap, why pay for expensive 
machinery when the people can serve as 
oxen.” With more than 700 million slaves 
living there, this might be true. But in the 


I suggest that until that day arrives isola- 
tionism against China is possibly the best 
policy we can use to insure us that tomor- 
row will come. 


RESOLVED: RED CHINA Sour Nor Be AD- 
MITTED TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


(By Sue Pobbus) 


The question is should Red China be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations or should we 
follow our present policy of ignoring her 
existence. There are and have been in the 
past 14 years many arguments, both pro and 
con, concerning this question, After much 
research and thought I have decided that 
they should not be admitted to this great 
world organization. ; 

I base my decision on the following argu- 
ments: z 

First, there is in the United Nations’ Char- 
ter, a clause which provides that an appli- 
cant nation be peace loving. Is Red China 
peace loving? No. We know Red China 
has killed appalling numbers of Chinese, en- 
slaved tens of millions of her own people, 
waged war against the United Nations in Ko- 
rea and committed acts of aggression agninst 
her neighbors, Even now Red China is en- 
gaged in a conflict with Russia concerning 
peaceful coexistence. Red China wants all- 
out nuclear war in order that communism 
might rule the world. 

As for being a peaceful applicant, Red 
China is as qualified as Martin Luther King 
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is to be Governor Wallace’s campaign man- 
ager. 

Second, those who want Red China In the 
United Nations argue that she is just too big 
and too powerful for us to go on ignoring 
and that two Chinas exist in fact, why not 
in diplomatic practice? 

As for two Chinas, both the nationalist 
and Communists claim that they alone 
speak for all Chinese. Neither side has ever 
shown any willingness to accept the doc- 
trine of two Chinas. Many Asian nations 
would interpret our policy of two Chinas as a 
surrender to Red Chinese might. 

Late President Kennedy described the Red 
Chinese attitude as being harsh and bellig- 
erant. He stressed that the United States 
Would not surrender in order to get a re- 
laxation of international tensions. 

Third, some argue that important inter- 
national agreements are meaningless with- 
out Red China’s recognition. 

I do not believe the Red Chinese have to 
be in the U.N. to discuss international ques- 
tions. The United States has dealt with her 
on many occasions, such as, over the Korean 
and Indochina armistics. reciprocal renunci- 
ation of force and for the release of our 
citizens. We have then been able to accom- 
plish certain things without recognizing her 
and we can do so in the future. 

Fourth, one of the most compelling rea- 
sons why we should oppose the admission of 
Red China is the simple fact that if Red 
China does come into the United Nations, 
that body would be rendered ineffective as 
a world organization. 

It's entire character would change, Russia 
has already hamstrung the Security Council 
with more than a hundred vetoes. Imagine 
what the Soviet Union could do with the 
help of an alltime master of delay and deceit 
in negotiations. Remember that the Korean 
armistice talks dragged out for 2 years in 
more than 500 meetings. 

In the General Assembly Red China's lob- 
bying among the Asians, Latin Americans, 
and Africans could help the Soviet Union get 
the votes needed to reorganize the United 
Nations on her own terms. The Secretary 
General would then be replaced by a three- 
man commission. Each would have a veto, 
This would be the end of the United Na- 
tions. The executive power that sent emer- 
gency ald to Korea, the Gaza strip, and the 
Congo would be no more. United Nations 
wheels would come to a complete halt, 

Fifth. If we helped Red China into the 
U.N. we would face grim consequences in the 
Fur East. Increased military equipment or 
additional economic aid could hardly retain 
allles who had watched the greatest free 
nation in the world give in to the Commu- 
nists. One by one they would be forced to 
leave us to make peace with their near and 
powerful neighbor, Red China. 

Quite likely, too, the supporters of Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations 
would soon feel that our deployed military 
forces should be pulled back to convince our 
new associates of our peaceful intentions, 
You can be sure that as we moved out, the 
Communists would waste no time moving in. 

Before we knew it, we would be back 
where we were on December 8, 1941. Red 
China's admission to the U.N, would be the 
most catastrophic event since Munich. 

None of this is inevitable. We need only 
time, patience, and courage to win in Asia. 
Our present Asian oles are courageous and 
will follow courageous leadership and the 
mainiand Chinese know it. 

Just because the Communists are in con- 
trol of the Government of China is no proof 
that it is expressing the will of the people. 
Let us not forget that Hitler at the height of 
his military success seemed unbeatable, but 
when the collapse did come in Germany what 
seemed to be so strong on the outside was 
actually decaying from within. There had 
been courageous opposition to Hitler at all 
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times. 
China. 

The people of the United States have 
spoken decisively on this subject through 
their representatives in before. In 
the interest of our national survival they 
must do so again. 

They must make certain that the world 
knows that the United States of America will 
not betray the hopes of the millions of peo- 
ple in Asia and behind the bamboo curtain 
who have proved that they have the will and 
courage to resist communism. The mem- 
bership of the United Nations must be told 
that they have to choose; that this is either - 
or“ —either Red China as a member, or the 
United States as a member, but not both. 

Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations will be inevitable only when we cease 
to fight. i 


This could also be very true in Red 


DEFEAT OR VICTORY 
(By Sandra Burns) 

Onerof the basic, perennial issues facing 
the United Nations is the China question. 
For over a decade, it has hung over the or- 
ganization like a developing thundercloud, 
and today the forecast ls for severe squalls 
ahead. - 

On October 21, 1963, the General Assembly, 
for the 14th consecutive time, opposed the 
seating of Communist China in place of Na- 
tlonalist China. For the last 14 years, the 
United States has managed to keep Com- 
munist China out of the the United Nations. 
But many new nations do not oppose its 
admission as we do, and some experts predict 
that its entry is inevitable. Fallure on our 
part in this problem would be a fatal error. 
It would mean trouble for everybody in the 
Far East. To bow to Red China would de- 
maralize South Kores, the Philippines, and 
the Chinese on Formosa. 

The real chance of a new war is in the Far 
East. America has kept the peace largely by 
a policy of firmness embodied in what is 
know as the Eisenhower resolution. 

Red China knows we have drawn a line in 
the Far East. Will we defend it? 

American U.N. Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son expressed his views indicating a belief 
that Red China will eventually be admitted 
to the U.N. To predict it is a sign of weak- 
ness, 

Many people in the free world will come 
to regard such comments as part of a trend 
toward the abandonment of moral force. 

It is not customary for an athletic team 
to go into a game announcing In advance 
that its defeat is inevitable. Where is our 
faith in the power of American idealism? 
Why do we concede we cannot win a debate 
in the U.N. on the merits of this question? 
Has Red China changed since the U.N. itself 
declared by formal resolution that the Peip- 
ing regime was the aggressor in Korea? Have 
we in America forgotten the 157,000 casualties 
we suffered there? Will the United Nations 
have any real influence in the world If it 
sacrifices its own self-respect and yields to 
the Communist bloc? The late President 
Kennedy said and I quote, The United Na- 
tions is our last best hope in an age where 
the instruments of war have far outpaced the 
instruments of peace.” If we admit Red 
China to the U.N. will these words still have 
any meaning? 

There are compelling reasons why we 
should oppose the admission of Red China as 
long as the question exists. The case does 
not rest alone on the fact that Red China 
is an aggressive power; that she has made 
war on the U. N., committed aggression 
against Tibet and India, and today is 
fomenting trouble and violence in Africa, 
Latin America, and southeast Asia. These 
facts obviously flout the U.N. Charter re- 
quirements that member nations must be 
“peace loving“ states. 

The case against Red Chinese admission 
rests on a stronger argument. That is the 
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simple fact that such a step would either 
wreck or greatly weaken the United Nations. 

Nothing could be more destructive of that 
organization. As U.N. Ambassador Steven- 
son has said, and I quote, The Peiping re- 
gime, far from being reformed by its ex- 
perience in the United Nations, would be en- 
couraged by its success in gaining admission 
to exert, all the more forcefully by threats 
and maneuvers, as more disruptive and de- 
moralizing influence on the organization.” 

The admission of Communist China would 
encourage our enemies in the Communist 
world and dishearten our friends in free 
Asia. If Red Chins were to take Nationalist 
China’s seat on the U.N. Security Council, 
the Communist world would have another 
powerful means to obstruct U.N. proceed- 
ings with the veto. Together with Russia 
and the satellite countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, Communist China could exploit every 
opportunity to impair the workings of the 
U.N, in every area where Red intrigue is at 
work, 

The major opposition to the seating of Red 
China is the fact that she does not represent 
the will of the people she controls. The Red 
Chinese government is an outlaw regime, 
Imposed by military force, it is neither 
democratic not representative. 

Thus far, during its 11-year regime, at 
least 120 million Chinese have been enslaved, 
and more than 8 million murdered in so- 
called purges. Hundreds of missionaries and 
religious leaders have been killed, and many 
foreign civilians, including U.S. citizens, im- 
prisoned. 

Those who favor U.N. membership for Red 
China muddy the question by urging us to 
recognize “reality,” the world “as it 18.“ The 
rising incidence of cancer is also a reality. 
But does mean we should accept it gnd 
not do something about it? 

Analysis of the recent U.N. General As- 
sembly vote postponing discussion of Red 
China's membership indicated that the so- 
called neutral nations may soon upset the 
balance of power in the U.N. that now favors 
West over the East, and bring about the 
eventual admission of Red China whether we 
approve or not, 

In this case, the West, particularly the 
United States, would do well to review and 
possibly revamp its position. If the United 
States is forced to use its veto for the time 
to bar Red China's membership, then our 
entire position in the U.N. and our prestige 
throughout the world will be seriously hurt. 

An American statesman once made this 
plea and I quote: P 

‘Moral power can be a powerful force in 
the world. That is not a mere pious hope. 
It is the judgment of every realist through- 
out history. It was Napoleon who said that 
In war, moral consideration makes up three- 
fourths of the game.’ It was Admiral Maham 
who said that physical force was useful only 
to give moral ideals time to take root. 

“The need is for more effective political use 
of moral power. The moral law, happily, is 
a universal law.” 

These words of the late John Foster Dul- 
les, in a paper submitted to the Amsterdam 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in September 1948, are as valid today as when 
they were written. 

Why should we retreat on the moral issue 
of Red China? Why can’t we convince our 
allies that idealism wins far more battles 
than materialism? 

The late President Kennedy at his first 
news conference said, and I quote, There has 
been a rather belligerent attitude expressed 
toward us in recent days by the Chinese 
Communists.” 

This is not the road to peace but the road 
to war, Defeatism on one side causes the 
enemy to miscalculate to assume we will not 
fight for our policies. 

What is needed is not defeatism, but a 
counteroffensive in behalf of idealism, a 
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strong manifestation of moral power. Other- 
wise, we will find the United Nations grad- 
ualy stripped of the only force that can 
save mankind. Those of us who want to see 
the U.N. survive and grow in strength should 
exert every effort to keep Red China out. Ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N. will be 
inevitable only when we cease to fight. 


Antietam’s 97th Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20 it was my privilege to participate in 
the 97th annual Memorial Day exercises 
at the Antietam National Cemetery in 
Sharpsburg, Md. The exercises were or- 
ganized and conducted by Antietam 
Post No. 236, American Legion, under 
the supervision of Post Commander E. 
Donald Hinton, Chairman of the day’s 
events was the capable Mrs. F. Leon 
Carnahan with Joseph B. Guiney again 
serving as host and master of ceremonies, 

Two new monuments being erected on 
the Antietam battlefield by the Delaware 
Civil War Centennial Commission were 
dedicated by the Honorable Elbert N. 
Carvel, Governor of Delaware: Other 
participants in the program were the 
Honorable George L. Radcliffe, chairman 
of the Maryland Civil War Centennial 
Commission; Harold I. Lessem, super- 
intendent of the Antietam National Bat- 
tlefield Site; George A. Palmer, assistant 
regional director, national park service; 
Rev. Charles Birx, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Sharpsburg; the Rohrersville 
Band; and the Independent Honor 
Guard from Boonsboro, Md. 

Thomas M. McCall, commander, De- 
partment of Maryland, American Legion, 
gave the main address at the afternoon 
ceremonies. His words are worthy of 
the attention of my colleagues and are 
herewith inserted in the RECORD: 
Apparss sy THOMAS M. MCCALL, ComMANDER, 

DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, AMERICAN 

Loaf W- - 

We are here on this Memorial Day, 1964, 
for reverent tribute to the memory of heroes 
who fell so that this Nation might stand as a 
living and meaningful symbol of free gov- 
ernment for the world re ny his aay Ti 

The dee; meaning 
hold for =r a reaffirmation in our minds 
and hearts in our day as free men and women 
of the faith and devotion of those heroes to 
our Nation. 

The observance of Memorial Day is. a 
sacred trust to members of the American 
Legion. We believe this day important in 
the life of America because we must know 
and understand our past and fully appreciate 
the ‘blessings that have been ours as & 
nation. 

You and I, from this knowledge, then may 
draw new courage to face the challenges of 
the present. For in our times—almost from 
World War II to the present—we have known 
a troubled world and an imperfect peace. 
Armed also with this knowledge, we will find 
greater determination to meet fearlessly and 
confidently the challenges that tomorrow is 
sure to bring. 
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Our young men, along with their leaders 
whose mettle was tested in earller wars, face 
new demands for courage in the deltas, hills, 
and jungles of Vietnam. In the monotonous 
and dusty hills of Korea as they stand guard 
in an area that has claimed much American 
treasure. Treasure both in manhood and 
material. 

Here are the outposts of the free world. 
Here are the gray or hard-to-define areas 
where even the troubled peace could be lost 
if the alert on the part of the United States 
and her allies were 8 

Here our troops aid local forces in fighting 
subversion and insurgency—twin elements 
of trouble that have defied modern armies 
and destroyed the will of many peoples. 
This is a type of action by the Communists 
that Is at once as old as the history of war- 
fare and as new as today. 

Here we have a new breed of men as 
soldiers. Here beside a variety of hard-to- 
come-by skills, our new soldier must not 
only know how to fight proficlently, but 
understand why he fights as well. The men- 
tal and physical tests these men face are at 
times more demanding than more conven- 
tional warfare. The human toll is tragic. 

These sentinels in these outposts of free- 
dom die almost daily. Their deaths are the 
lonely ones of men far away from home and 
loved ones. Fortunately, their deaths have 
to date been limited in number. But they 
are grim reminders for us. 

The deaths of these heroes remind us 
today—just as heroes past do—that freedom 
has come to us with a costly price tag in 
human and material expenditure. Presery- 
ing freedom will never come at a bargain 
price. Future generations, unfortunately, 
are not likely to find the challenge any less 
demanding. 

We believe it the solemn obligation -of 
those who have lived through our Nation's 
wars to take this occasion on this Memorial 
Day to remind the Nation—youth and adult 
allke—of the sacrifice that has been required 
to preserve the priceless heritage that we 
share today as Americans, 

Tt is all the more tmportant that we put 
forth this reminder on this Memorial, Day, 
1964, because a new generation stands on 
the threshold of maturity and civic respon- 
sibility, From this new generation's ranks, 
in a brief time that will seem all too soon, 
Will come the leaders of America tomorrow. 
To them will be entrusted the helm of the 
Ship of State and its awesome responsi- 
bilities, . 

Time erases memories, we know. We know 


war. World War I, World War IT and the 
Korean war are for this new generation 
just chapters in their books. 

Dad may have flown a B-26 in World War 
II or the Korean war. He may have served 
aboard a PT boat in some South Pacific area 
that had an exotic name and little else. 
Or he may have shouldered a rifie in the 
Battle of the Bulge or at some spot dubbed 
the Punchbowl or Porkchop Hill. But es- 
sentially for the young generation these are 
remote events, well apart from his world. 

For this we are grateful to our God. Our 
prayer is that such a fate as Involvement in 
a major or even minor war shall not be- 
fall this generation. We pray that these 
young men and young women in roles of 
leadership to come might be able to devote 
their talents and their Nation's wealth to 
further positive, uninterrupted building of 
their country in a world that might come to 
know. war only remotely from the pages of 
history. 

But good sense and the will to survive 
demands that we must be realistic in a 
world that requires the facing of real facta 
now and on our tomorrows. We must con- 
sider a foe that is cruelly real. A foe that 
threatens our very existence as a nation 
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and the existence of our neighbors in the 
free world. A patient but powerful foe that 
would swamp us under the minute our guard 
was even momentarily dropped, or our will 
to resist the Communist prey lessened. 

this dark background, we must 
on this occasion bring forth for emphasis the 
responsibilities that accompany the priceless 
heritage that go to each new generation of 
Americans. Both heritage and responsibili- 
tles are very real, very enduring. 

Toward the preservation of this heritage, 
the blood of every generation of Americans 
has been shed in our own and in distant 
lands that were frontiers of liberty. Those in 
the new generation must know that if they 
would preserve for their children the bless- 
ings they enjoy they must he prepared, if 
the need arises, to defend these blessings 
with their very lives Just as others before 
them have done, 

Technically speaking, of course, America 
has been at peace for more than a decade. 
But the datelines from Vietnam, Panama 
and from the often strange and hard-to- 
pronounce names of villages and cities that 
are part of the newly emerging nations, sub- 
versive and insurgent actions of the enemy 
tell a different story. 

Our Nation, our young men, as we earlier 
cited, of necessity play a role in the tragic 
drama now a part of current world events on 
this Memorial Day, 

Any meaningful observance of this Me- 
moriai Day, thus, appropriately serves a 
double purpose. First, there is remembrance 
for those who by their sacrifice have helped 
to keep America great. Second, there is the 
reminder for those who are soon to assume 
the awesome responsibility for maintaining 
and for furthering the cause of freedom 
which America must always champion here 
and elsewhere in the world. 

From the War of Independence and the 
birth of the Nation through the Korean war, 
the United States has been involved in eight 
major wars. But never has she gone into 
battle for imperialistic or materialistic 
causes. She has fought only when forced 
to fight. Then only in the defense of the 
ideals of freedom and justice. 

Through the path of our history which 
began 188 years ago with the signing and 
Proclamation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, over 30 million Americans have 
borne arms in their country’s defense in 
actual time of war. 

Nearly 3 million have shed their blood in 
freedom's cause. More than 1 million made 
the supreme sacrifice that freedom might 
endure not only. in their own land but 
throughout the worid. 

To these valient men and women—more 
than one million airmen, soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of all ranks from the highest to the 
lowest, of all races, creeds and colors, and 
representing fighters for freedom in every 
war—we today pay special tribute to their 

Let the world—free and other- 
wise—note that from the deeds of our heroes 
In their day that we on this day draw new 

for the task that faces America and 
the free world in the years ahead. 

Let the world also note that this un- 
selfish devotion to duty will serve as inspira- 
tion and warning to keep this Nation strong. 
Strong not only in the expected military 
sense but in economic areas as well. And 
most assuredly in a moral and religious sense. 

By emphasizing these qualities in the years 
ahead America will prevail over a strong, a 
dangerous enemy. Our aims must include 
in addition, the best education and research 
programs that our rich resources can provide. 

The cost of winning and holding freedom 
in terms of human life and suffering has 
been staggering. Lot. this represents only a 
part of the total cost that we are willing to 
pay. Hard won as it has been, liberty's 
potential loss cannot be lightly regarded by 
any of us. 
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In a sad inventory of the present and 
Past, we find the tragic fact that men still 
have not learned to live at peace with one 
another and that armed conflict seems an 
all too ready means of settling differences. 

Moving ruthlessly over the earth today is 
a powerful, tyrannical force which seeks to 
extend its influence over all men. This 
cancerous force has destroyed the freedoms 
almost a billion people since World War 


This is the force that has substituted for 
freedom a slavish existence under Communist 
Tule. This deadly. insatinble force since its 

g over a century ago has proclaimed 
Its ultimate objective as world conquest. 
Tou must agree that there is no indication 
that it has altered its course. 

Other “isms” with similar objectives with- 
in modern man's span have been doomed 
to failure and crushed. The creeping mon- 
Strosity of communism is the only exception. 
And it is dangerously close to American 
shores as represented by Castro’s Cuba. Its 
dangerous influence is felt in South and 
Central America. 

Today is an appropriate occasion to call 
Attention once again to the major threat to 
freedom in our own backyard. A threat 
Which would destroy the very virtues for 
Which those whom we honor today gave their 
lives to defend. 

In facing a dedicated and determined foe, 
We believe that our determination and dedi- 
Cation must equal, If not excel, that of the 
Communists. We must achieve the greater 
Glory of freeborn men and insure our free- 

for our children and for generations 
yet unborn. 

The American Legion has every confidence 
in the ability and will of the American peo- 
Ple, individually and as a nation, to measure 
up to whatever commitment is required for 
them to achieve this noble result. 

Now let us refiect for a final moment upon 
the deeds and sacrifices of the freemen 
Whose memory comes alive for us once more 

Memorial Day. There was no half- 
Way measure with them. They placed upon 
the altar of freedom the best that they could 
&ive—thetr very lives. 

There are those among us, we know, who 
Will ask why these men died. If their sacri- 
fice was worth the price they paid. They 
Must be told our martyred dead died for a 
Cause. For you and for me. For our rights 


to live in freedom and dignity. They died 
to preserve those rights for those who would 
cynically weigh the reason and question the 
merit, 

They died that we might have the freedom 
to live, to work, to worship, to speak, to 
write, and to play. To express ourselves in 
every human endeavor as we see fit and so 
long as we do not infringe upon others’ 
rights. 

Let each of us forever remember that there 
was purpose both in the lives and in the 
deaths of those whom we honor today, Their 
memory is ours to cherish. Their devoted 
example of duty is ours as an inspiration to 
seek that which is best for our Nation. To 
serve her faithfully in all ways, big and 
small, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing-the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions tor printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
3 Also, orders from Mem- 

ot Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rucoen should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 

on 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Essay Winners Rural Electric 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to present four 
winning essays in a contest that had for 
its theme what electricity means in rural 
areas. 

This contest is conducted each year by 

Nebraska Rural Electric Cooperatives 
and my congratulations go out to these 
organizations for the leadership they are 
taking in making U.S, citizens aware of 
what a blessing electricity has been to 
the farm family. 

The essays follow: 

WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO ME 
AND My COMMUNITY 


(By Nadine Sass, 16, junior, Clarkson High 
School, Clarkson, Nebr.; father, Stephen H. 
Cech. Contestant sponsored by the Corn- 
husker Public Power District, Columbus, 
Nebr.) 


Electricity has become our willing and 
ready servant. Within the last half century 
the new discoveries of this remarkable force, 
and the invention of machines to utilize 
these powers, have brought about some of 
the greatest wonders in the world of today. 

This tremendous advance is especially eyi- 
dent on the American farm, Rural electrifi- 
cation has altered the methods of farming 

t this country. It has relieved 
the farmer of many backbreaking tasks, 
transferring much of the burdens to ma- 
chines. With fewer hours spent today’s 
farmer has time to be a more active member 
of his church and community, and to gen- 
erally improve as a citizen. 

I honestly believe that electricity is a ne- 
cessity rather than a luxury, This can be 
seen, quite readily, in irrigation. The effec- 
tive pumps have brought water to thirsty 
crops during droughts, thus vastly increas- 
ing the productivity of the land. 

Electricity also prevents great losses dur- 
ing the winter months when heat lamps and 
chick brooders are used to regulate tempera- 
tures. 

The use of the milking machines and elec- 
tric coolers further enables the farmer to be 
more independent. With these conven- 
fences, fresh milk can be produced in large 
quantities at a much lower cost. 

It is extremely difficult to belleve that in 
1936 only 1 out of every 10 farmers in Amer- 
ica had electric power at their disposal. By 
1950, an amazing 75 percent of the farmers 
in the United States were using electrical 
power. This increase was largely due to the 
Rural Electrification Act, which provided 
funds allowing cities, private companies, and 
other organizations to distribute this God- 
given power to rural areas. 

I had never fully realized the true im- 
portance of electricity until a terrible snow- 
storm caused the lines to break. As a re- 
sult, I overslept because the alarm clock 
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failed to ring. I couldn't fry an egg, toast 
bread, or even enjoy a hot cup of coffee. 
My mother couldn't wash, cook or sew, and 
my stepfather couldn't weld, unload grain 
or water his cattle. Even the house was cold 
because our furnace ts electrically powered. 
Those 2 hours, when we were without elec- 
tric power, seemed an eternity. We were 
lost without, our electrical conveniences. 
we along with many other farm families in 
our community, were grateful for the 
prompt REA servicemen, who repaired the 
difficulty in the midst of the storm. I real- 
ized then the farmer of today could not 
exist without electricity. 

No, life would not be the same today if 
the farsighted men of 1936 had not initiated 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
We should salute this great organization 
and. the many men who, over the past 25 
years, have had a part in the development 
and building of rural electricity. I con- 
sider electricity to be the greatest asset in 
our rural areas today—second only to its 
fine people. 

Tue PAACTICAL Uses oF RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 
(By David F. Sindelar, 16, junior, St. Jo- 
seph’s Military Academy, Hays, Kans; 
father, Louis V. Sindelar, Howells, Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Cornhusker 

Public Power District, Columbus, Nebr.) 

The distribution of electrical power can 
be compared to the circulation of blood 
through the human body. An electric gen- 
erator is like a heart; the electric lines are 
like blood vessels, Just as blood circulates 
through the arteries to carry nourishment 
to the different organs of the body, so elec- 
tricity flows through the many power lines 
of our Nation to provide necessary energy 
to the various organs of man's civilization; 
namely, government, industry, busiriess, 


farms. 

Farmers originally sought connection to 
electric supply lines In order to secure elec- 
tric lighting. Once Joined to the pulsating 
source of power, they realized a host of other 
benefits. They now use electricity for such 
essentials and operations as irrigation, grain 
drying and elevating, automated grinding 
and mixing, welding, and for power tools in 
the farm shop. Besides these the home 
would be incomplete without items as eleo- 
tric irons, refrigerators, radios, dryers, and 
others too numerous to mention, A yard 
light greatly speeds up work done at night 
and removes the dangers involved in grop- 
ing through a darkened yard. A light in 
the yard is so useful that today a farm with- 
out one is an extreme rarity. The heat 
lamp is extensively used by farmers as a pig 
brooder. It is claimed that at least one ad- 
ditional pig litter will be raised if the farmer 
uses the heat lamp properly. 

Nearly every dairy farm has electrical serv- 
ice. Electric lights are used in the dairy 
barns and milkhouses where much of the 
work is done before and after hours, The 
use of electric milking machines increases 
production and decreases time and labor. 
Electric milk coolers retard spoilage. Thus 
consumers can buy higher quality milk at 
much lower prices. 

Inexpensive electricity is especially useful 
on poultry farms. Artificial illumination, 
timed to automatically lengthen the day in- 
side the poultry house during the autumn 
and winter months, keeps egg production at 


& maximum level during the entire year. 
The problems of excessive moisture and 
strong ammonia fumes, prevalent in poultry 
houses, are remedied by the proper use of 
electric fans. In the larger poultry houses, 
automatic feeders prove to be practical and 
useful. A time switch controls a small elec- 
tric motor which drives a conveyor providing 
fresh feed at proper intervals. Motor-driven 
egg cleaners and graders eliminate the 
laborious task of handling the eggs manual- 
ly, for only a few pennies a week. 

Because of this economical electrical pow- 
er, farmers now possess conveniences for- 
merly known only to city dwellers. Many 
have electrically heated homes which are 
safer, cleaner, and more comfortable. Farm- 
ers are now able to devote less time to farm 
production and more time to participation in 
community activities. Just as the circula- 
tory system is necessary for a body to be 
strong and growing, so rural electrification 
is essential for a growing, progressive Amer- 
ica. We will all be prouder to be citizens of 
the stronger Nation we will build with it. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Audrey Polacek, 16, junior, Prague High 
School, Prague, Nebr.; father, Robert Pola- 
cek, Prague, Nebr.—contestant sponsored 
by Butler County Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict, David City, Nebr.) 


Rural electrification is a far-reaching pro- 
gram with many different aspects which has 
contributed much to the well-being of a 
large portion of our population. This pro- 
gram has bestowed so many human benefits 
upon rural and urban areas that it can 
be said that rural electrification is truly good 
for America. It has influenced our everyday 
lives by giving man more leisure time and 
adding strength to his hands, 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of the rural 
electrification program is the contribution of 
low-cost electricity to America. Electricity 
is one of our greatest resources made pos- 
sible by rural electric systems. In this age 
of electric power, electricity is the tool that 
man uses to make himself the master of 
his environment. The people who make 
use of electricity have many slaves at their 
command in the form of electricity. Be- 
cause of electricity we can enjoy electric 
lighting, indoor plumbing, running water, 
refrigeration, comfortable electric heat, and 
other conveniences. Rural electricity brings 
cheerful light to the home and farm build- 
ings on Winter nights and mornings. It 
has provided many new labor-saving tools 
for the farmer and appliances for his wife. 
For instance, the milking machine speeds 
dairying and an electric timer is used to 
turn henhouse lights on before dawn to wake 
up the chickens and start them laying eggs. 
Only with electricity provided by America's 
rural electric systems can farmers continue 
to provide our population with high-quality 
dairy products, meat, vegetables, and other 
foods necessary to a well-fed, healthy nation. 

Rural electricity has made work easier and 
faster for the farmer's wife with electric 
washing machines, dishwashers, vacuum 
cleaners, ironers, refrigerators, stoves, and 
other appliances. Electrical appliances have 
made it possible for a housewife to spend 
fewer hours on daily chores and to enjoy 
more leisure. 

Electricity is also a social influence. It is 
used to clean air, control temperatures, run 
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elevators and escalators, and turn gigantic 
machines, Electricity helps man to heal his 
body, and it even helps man to spread his 
ideas. Electricity is responsible for our in- 
struments of communication such as the 
radio, telephone, telegraph, the cable, radar, 
and television. In President Lincoln’s day, 
speeches took weeks to reach all parts of the 
United States by mail; today the President 
can talk directly to the people whenever he 
wishes to do 50. 

Many Americans have Jobs and a higher 
standard of living as a result of what rural 
electric systems have done. Rural industrial 
employment with rural income was created 
‘by rural electrification’s bringing in indus- 
tries. City residents have benefited from the 
program because rural income is spent on 
merchandise and other goods produced in 
cities. Rural electrics add valuable payroll, 
purchasing power, economic stability, and 
growth to areas. One fact about rural elec- 
trification is that it is basic to the sound, 
solid economy of our country. f 

America still has a great deal to look for- 
ward to in rural electrification because the 
electrical revolution is only beginning. We 
can all look forward to the future electrical 
transformation with lower costs of produc- 
tion and higher standards of living for every- 
one. Rural electrification is truly good for 
all America. 


THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
- HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Linda Borgelt, 16, Junior, Snyder High 

School, Snyder, Nebr.; father, Harry Bor- 

gelt, Scribner, Nebr.—contestant sponsored 

by Burt County Public Power District, 

Tekamah, Nebr.) 

Centuries ago a story was written about a 
man named Aladdin who had a magic lamp 
which contained a genie. Aladdin had only 
to rub this lamp to make the genie appear, 
and he would carry out Aladdin’s commands. 
Fanciful stories such as this one have been 
written for hundreds of years. Just as these 
stories have lured the interest of people, elec- 
trical energy has fired the interest of scien- 
tists and inventors. 

How limited were Aladdin's powers com- 
pared to the modern farmers. Aladdin 
rubbed and rubbed to entice his genie from 
the lamp. Rub all you want Aladdin, be- 
cause with the flip of a finger we have genies 
galore at our command. What's more im- 
portant Aladdin, our genies remain for more 
than a paltry three wishes. 

Statistics show that electricity is becom- 
ing a more important factor in our lives 
every day. According to the World Book 
Encyclopedia, 90 percent of the homes in 
the United States are served by electricity. 
In 1935, 10 percent of the American farms 
received electrical power, and by the late 
1950's about 95 percent of them were using 
electricity. More than half of these farms 
were served by REA-financed electrical serv- 
ice. Aladdin's genie could never have 
boasted about such rapidly growing statistics 
as these. 

Everything on our farm is built around 
electricity. The grain that we plant has been 
tested by electric machines, The tractors, 
plows, planters, reapers, cornplekers, and 
many more machines which help produce the 
- valuable crops have come from factories 

which are powered by electricity. The crops 
are irrigated by electricity powered pumps, 
preventing our crops from being failures. 

Our livestock is also dependent on elec- 
tricity. Experiments have shown that when 
livestock can eat at any time of the night 
they gain extra weight, therefore being ready 
for market earlier. Many farmers have in- 
stalled electric lights in their feedlots for 
this reason. The electric lights also act as 
"guardian genies“ protecting the livestock 
from stray dogs and wild animals which 
prowl in the darkness. 
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The poultry barns are also lighted by elec- 
trie lighting, A timer automatically turns 
on the light in the evening, and off in the 
morning. This increases egg production. 

In our homes the genie heats a stove in 
one corner of the kitchen while it keeps our 
food cool in another corner. We can hear 
the voices of friends and relatives from al- 
most any place in the world. The fact that 
it fills our homes with entertainment and 
the latest world happenings makes it seem 
more like a genie than anything else. 

Being a 20th century farm girl, electrical 
power on our farm has made it possible for 
me to participate in community activities, 
making me a better citizen. 


Beth Israel Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS -~ 


HON. JACOB k. JAVITS — 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
a wealth of tradition surrounding the 
Beth Israel Hospital in New York City, 
a voluntary hospital, which last month 
celebrates its 75th anniversary. Origi- 
nally conceived to serve the lower East 
Side of the city, the hospital has grown 
with the years and with the mounting re- 
sponsibilities which have been thrust 
upon it. Its physical borders have 
spread to more than a full square city 
block; but as a progressive research and 
teaching hospital, its influence has 
grown far beyond the city. 

The. diamond jubilee celebration was 
held on May 10, before a distinguished 
audience of New Yorkers. The proceed- 
ings in connection with the celebration 
of the anniversary were featured by an 
extraordinary series of addresses, one 
of which was delivered by Cardinal 
Spellman and the other by Charles H. 
Silver, president of the hospital. 

This hospital is a remarkable one. My 
mother went to it, as a charity patient, 
probably 50 years ago, when my brother 
and I were young children, still living 
on the lower East Side. Beth Israel Hos- 
pital has kept up with the march of time, 
both in its research work and in its 
teaching, in the most exemplary way. 

It is a personal honor to me to be able 
to take this opportunity to honor this 
great hospital on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record the addresses 
delivered on that occasion by His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal Spellman and by 
the Honorable Charles H. Silver, presi- 
dent of the Beth Israel Hospital. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY His EMINENCE FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, BETH ISRAEL Hospirat’s 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, May 10, 1964, 
New York Crry 
Seventy-five years is a long stretch of time 

by any measure, whether one is speaking of 

a man or of an institution. I was born in 

the same year as Beth Israel Hospital but a 

man at 75, even at his best, is beginning to 

deteriorate whereas Beth Israel is flourishing 
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and always improving. With joy and satis- 
faction I view and review the growth and 
progress of Beth Israel Hospital. Reflecting 
on its humble but courageous beginning on 
the lower East Side in 1899, I rejoice in its 
recognized status today as an outstanding 
medical center. 

On this diamond-studded jubilee of Beth 
Israel Hospital, I congratulate your board 
of dedicated trustees chaired for 17 years 
by my dear and esteemed friend, Mr. Charles 
Silver, your medical and nursing staffs, all 
your local employees, and devoted 
volunteers. 

Caring for the sick and the injured, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color is your pro- 
gram and your practice as you bring neigh- 
bors together so intimately as to make us 
appreciate that we are all brothers serving 
one another—living side by side—equal.be- 
fore God and the law. No dialog between 
Christians and Jews could be more eloquent; 
no dialog could create better good will 
and foster mutual than has Beth 
Israel Hospital by its silent and unselfish 
but genuine and effective care of the people 
of the city of New York, à 

In accordance with its notable purposes 
and its high traditions, every Christian and 
every Jew. is treated at Beth Israel Hospital 
as more than a member of a group for each 
patient is an individual—each one was 
created in the very image of God in the 
filesh—and as such loved and respected. 

Tonight a still deeper dimension comes to 
mind to make more meaningful the rela- 
tionship between Christians and Jews: one 
rooted not only in our common humanity or 
equal citizenship, but in a history which 
we share mysteriously; our history of 
salvation. 

Abraham, the father of the Jewish people, 
is the father of all who believe in the Living 
God. In the goodness of God and God's love 
for men. “Peerless Abraham, Father of our 
Faith” the Roman liturgy calls him. 

All the patriarchs and prophets and 
psalmists, all the teachers of ancient Israel 
are the spiritual ancestors of every Christian. 
Stranger still, the redemption of the world 
and the glories as well as the failures of 
Israel of old are wedded to one another. 

For this reason, His Holiness, Pope Paul 
VI, broke all precedents on his visit to Israel 
and the places made holy by the Patriarchs 
and the. Prophets, by Christ, the Divine 
Healer, and the first Christians. It was a 
pilgrimage of great spiritual, ecclesiastical, 
and historical significance and achievement, 
and a harbinger of hope for peace and for 
unity. Since St. Peter left Palestine to make 
the journey to Rome, Paul VI was the first 
Bishop of Rome to make the return Journey 
to the birthplace of Christianity. 

While at Bethlehem, Pope Paul appealed 
for peace and unity asking the world’s pow- 
ers and their leaders to dtaw “from the inti- 
mate depths of their consciences as men, a 
renewed spirit of concord and generosity, so 
as to spare the world the anguishes of war.” 
By the Sea of Galilee, His Holiness released 
doves symbolizing the spirit of peace and of 
unity so urgently needed in one of the most 
tension-ridden corners of the world, His 
visit indeed inspired deep thought and soul 
searching among Christians and non-Chris- 
tians allke—both Jews and Gentiles. And 
on this festive day of history for Beth Israel 
Hospital I recall and acknowledge with grat- 
titude that the roots of Christianity are In 
the Israel of old. These roots are not only 
an historical fact, they are part of the life 
of every Christian. 

Once a Christian remembers that his Di- 
vine Master, His Mother Mary, His Apostles, 
and the Saints who walked through the 
pages of the are Jews, the existing 
relationship between Christians and Jews 
becomes manifest. A Christian must then 
see in every Jew Christ's kin and thus his 
royal kin too. 
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Since 1889 Beth Israel Hospital touches 
the very heart of this great mystery of kin- 
Ship continuing to move onward with its 
doors wide open making all men neighbors 
and kin under God. This tower of light and 
hope which Beth Israel Hospital has been 
for countless. thousands is not the least 
among New York's many wonders. It is 
surely one of the diamonds that gives luster 
to the city of the World's Fair. Indeed the 
motto encircling the unisphere might have 
been born in the corridors of Beth Israel Hos- 
pital: Peace Through Understanding.“ 


Avpress sx HoN. CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESI- 
DENT, BETH ISRAEL HOSPrraL, aT 75TH AN- 
NIVERSARY CELEBRATION, Mar 10, 1964 
When I was just a youngster—a few years 

&go—I used to marvel at the wonderful 

Wisdom and importance of our family doctor. 
He possessed the divine understanding of 

a Moses. 

Behind his little black bag and steth- 
OScope was the authority of an almost 
legendary hospital that was already earning 
a place of prominence, amounting almost to 
awe, among the people of the East Side. 

All around us were the sick and needy, 
Sometimes I heard them praying in the syna- 
Bogue, beseeching release from their pain and 
Afllictions. 

Our hospital was born out of the need of 

people. Many other institutions were 

Closed to them. More than that, their faith 

forbade them to enter one in which the food 

Violated their ancient tradition and where 

they could not recite the sacred prayers of 

thelr faith, 

They had come in their hopeful thousands 
from every corner of the earth, fleeing per- 
Secution and abuse, spanning the ocean to 
Seek the shining promise of a new world. 

But grim disappointment lay ahead. Here, 
as in the homeland left behind, mankind’s 
Oldest enemies waited for them—poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. 

So they banded together, 40 humble peo- 
Ple; immigrants and the children of immi- 
grants, but master builders of a better world. 
One was a tailor, another a peddler, another 
atinsmith. All they could afford to give was 
Only 25 cents each in order to raise $10 and 
Open a tiny clinic. 

Their first brave resolution ends on an in- 
8piring note of simple determination, in these 
words: 

“This gathering of esteemed Jewish peo- 
ple is here to discuss the horrible conditions 
existing for those who wait indefinitely for 
Medical attention. 

“Something must be done. We here re- 
Solve that a hospital be built and its name 
shall be Beth Israel.” 


That was the beginning. 

Beth Israel soon became a warm haven of 
health and of hope to the people around 1. 
Winning respect and confidence far beyond 
the borders of the Jewish community. Its 
Nonsectarian character was never ques- 
tioned by the men, women, and children of 
every race and faith who found shelter and 
Care within its corridors. 


My salnted mother lived long enough to 
zee me begin my lifetime love affair with this 
hospital, 

What a stream of pictures pass before the 
eyes of my heart as memory brings back 
the early days of my long devotion to Beth 
Israel, I recall so many marvelous things, 
such wonderful, dedicated people; Samuel 
J. SUberman, I. M. Phillips, Reuben Sadow- 
Sky, Max Steuer, Judge Nathan Perlman, 
Isaac Gilman, Saul Singer, Judge Otto Ro- 
Salcky, David Podell, and so many other 
names that are more eternally part of our 
hospital's foundations than brick and beam 
and girder. 

For the stone and steel of our rapidly ex- 
Panding structures represent only our physi~ 
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cal boundaries, not the flesh and blood that 
gives Beth Israel its meaning and purpose, 

The soul of our hospital is made up of the 
people who work within its walls and those 
who give their support—the men and women 
in white, our aids, technicians, and volun- 
teers, the administrative and maintenance 
workers, our trustees, friends, foundations— 
and, of course, the ever-falthful assistance 
of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
that help that comes to us through our con- 
stant friend, the dedicated mayor of our 
city, and the Greater New York Fund. 

There are many honored guests among us 
tonight—but there is really only one guest 
of honor—and that is Beth Israel. 

If it were within the power of prayer to 
earn added years, the richest yet for me 
would be those that are still ahead for our 
great hospital. 

I have loved it and labored for it during 
nearly half a century. I hope that my help 
has been of some value in forming the pat- 
tern of its growth. I only wish that I could 
have shared the early vision of its founders. 

Tonight is a tribute to thelr courage and 
sacrifice, their humanity and their com- 
passion for every other human being. 

What a heritage they have given us to 
share. The power of science, the glory of 
service, the blessing of charity, and the re- 
ward reflected in the smile of a suffering 
man or woman being nursed back to health 
in the trusting eyes of a helpless child whose 
hurts are being healed. 

My life and my hopes and my dreams are 
all involved in the history and destiny of 
this hospital. I am very proud of it—and 
proudest because—despite its dramatic ex- 
pansion—the biggest thing about Beth Is- 
rael is its heart. 

That is the way it should be. That is the 
way this hospital began, and that is the way 
it must continue to perform its mission of 
mercy with a divine gentleness and under- 
standing that is far more noble and beauti- 
Tul than mere bigness. 

But the years ahead will bring that, too— 
the golden years of growth as we become the 
great new medical center of lower New York. 

Size is important. It means increased 
facilities to meet the tremendous accelerat- 
ing demands of those areas we serve, But 
size Is not all-important. It is not the only 
harvest we can reap from those forty 25- 
cent pieces that gave birth to this magnifi- 
cent fulfillment. 

We have achieved something greater than 
size. We have built a hospital—you and I, 
where the patients are people, where the doc- 
tors are people, a hospital where patient care 
means just that—patience and care. 

We are putting humanity first in our plans 
for the future. We are ralsing new bulld- 
ings, but we are also raising hopes, improving 
the public health, pressing the cause of medi- 
cine forward—and pushing death back. 

Do you wonder that my cup of pride and 
gratitude runs over as I stand here with all 
of you tonight? How can I tell you what it 
means to me to be part of the Beth Israel 
family—and to join in this Diamond Jubilee 
Anniversary of a dream that I worked for— 
and have seen come true? 

Faithful to that dream, we will lift soar- 
ing new structures into the skyline of this 
amazing metropolis as we lift the hearts of 
those who look to us for help. 

We have spread beyond an entire square 
city block. We will soon go further as we 
near the celebration of a full century of 
progress. That will be a day of joy and 
glory like today—a day to remember and 
one I would dearly like to see—as rome among 
you will. 

And you will know that this hospital's 
founding fathers—and the Almighty Father 
of us all—look with favor upon the work 
we have done together. 

With His help—and with yours—Beth 
Isracl will grow from strength to strength. 
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This is a time of fulfillment for our hos- 
pital. But.even our triumphs! are a chal- 
lenge—and they permit us no rest. Our 
Work goes on within the widening walls of 
Beth Israel—24 hours a day—every day in 
the year, And thanks to you—it will go on— 
and on— and on. 

As long as the world needs love—as long 
as mankind needs hope—as long as humanity 
needs healing—so long will Beth Israel en- 
dure. 


We have made a pretty good beginning. 


. These first 75 years are only the threshold 


of an eternal commitment to the service of 
God and the perpetuation of His greatest 
creation—human life, 

There is nothing more sacred than this. 
It is the reason there is a Beth Israel today— 
as there was in 1889—and why there will al- 
ways be a Beth Israel. 

Tonight, we celebrate the turning of a 
bright page in the Beth Israel story. Now, 
another chapter begins—and then another 
and another. 

There is no ending, only new beginnings 
for all of us. 


Swedish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker. on 
Saturday, June 6, the Swedish people 
will celebrate the 155th anniversary of 
their Constitution and Flag Day. It was 
in 1809 that the present constitutional 
monarchy was established under which 
the Swedish people have flourished and 
progressed. 

Many in the world regard Sweden as 
a well-organized and happy democracy 
and there is much interest in her social, 
economic, and political conditions. 
Throughout her history, Sweden has fur- 
thered the traditions of freedom, cour- 
age, respect for religion, high regard for 
the individual, education, progress, and 
peaceful cooperation. Her political in- 
stitutions, built on foundations of popu- 
lar government and political freedom 
which were laid in primitive times, have 
had a great influence on her social and 
economic forms. What the world 
learned from the American and French 
Revolutions and from constitutional gov- 
ernment in England was not new to the 
Swedish people, whose modern democ- 
racy has roots in the Middle Ages and 
has contributed greatly to the practical 
experiences of government and individ- 
ual freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the 13th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois are proud of our 
Swedish communities. The people who 
came from that country to start new 
lives in Illinois and their children today 
have instilled in them these political and 
social forms and traditions which have 
so greatly enhanced the social, economic, 
and political advancement of my great 
district. These citizens of Swedish 
origin are our good neighbors, and we are 
proud to join with them in commem- 
orating this memorable day. 
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Editorial Comment on Supreme Court De- 
cision on Operation of Public Schools 
in Prince Edward County, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State, of Columbia, S.C., has published 
two outstanding editorials on the recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decision involving 
the operation of public schools in Prince 
Edward County, Va. One editorial en- 
titled, “The Expanding ‘Courtocracy,’” 
was published in the May 30, 1964, issue 
of the State. The other was reprinted 
in the State of May 31, 1964, and was 
originally published in the Richmond 
News Leader of Richmond, Va. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
both of these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
May 30, 1964] 
THE EXPANDING “Courtocracy” 

Gradually, and with increasingly disturb- 


ing dicta, the U.S. Supreme Court is using 
the school integration difficulty to encroach 
more and more upon paged bakin vance e 


It was not surprising, of course, that it 
ordered the reopening of the schools of 
Prince Edward County in Virginia. And 
doubtless it should not be surprising that in 
so ordering it set precedents for new Federal 
powers. But in going beyond the principle 
of integration the Court ordered the guaran- 
tee of that Impossible equal education.” 
And in doing that it took upon itself the 
authority to decree, in effect, the levying of 
taxes. A 

What one sees here is simply the ravish- 
ing of basic constitutional concepts. Because 
the Court in 1954 accepted false and un- 
workable assumptions, subsequent rulings 
have simply been compounding the errors of 
the revolution it launched. 

For example, the Court in its 1954 deci- 
sion held that separate-but-equal facilities 
were inherently unequal. The truth is that 
no two institutions, whether educational or 
otherwise, can ever be precisely equal any- 
more than any two Individuals are ever pre- 
cisely equal. Now the same Supreme Court 
demands Negroes in Prince Edward County 
be given an education equal“ to that in 
other parts of Virginia—which, by their 1954 
reasoning, is impossible. 

There is some basis in our legal history 
for court action to counter acts taken to 
avoid obeying a court order; And, in this 
case, there is some basis for assuming that 
the Prince Edward public schools were closed 
to avoid implementing the Court’s order to 
halt the practice of making pupill assign- 
ments on the basis of race alone. z 

By closing the public schools, the school 
authorities in Prince Edward County, how- 
ever, did cease and desist from the outlawed 
practice; le., they complied with what the 
Court actually ordered. 

‘This latest decision, however, goes far be- 
yond that. It says the Federal courts now 
have the authority to require every county 
to provide an education equal to that in 
every other county—tirrespective of resources, 
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The courts have the power, says the Supreme 
Court in effect, to determine what a county 
educational tax levy should be. 

One could search every word in the Con- 
stitution and still find not the slightest au- 
thority granted the courts in the area of 
levying taxes. Levying taxes is essentially 
a legislative function; it is a power spe- 
cifically reserved to the legislative branch 
by the Constitution. 

Irrespective of the desirability or undesir- 
ability of integrating schools, this decision 
can do nothing but lead to a deeper substan- 
tive evil than it sought to cure. It strikes 
at the vital organs of self-government. It 
tears asunder the very heart of democratic 
principles and the balance of power between 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government. 

It goes far toward establishing what, for 
lack of a more descriptive term, a “courtoc- 
racy” form of government in this country. 

Lastly, there is posed by this Monday court 
order one further question. If the white 
students in the county refuse to attend the 
reopened public schools and continue in- 
stead in the private institutions they are 
now attending, will the Federal Court then 
order these students to attend the public 
schools? 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
reprinted in the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
May 31, 1964 

VIRGINIA EDITOR FORESEES CHaos—Prince Ep- 

WARD DECISION FLAYED 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Black, yester- 
day erected another of its milestone deci- 
sions—a milestone, that is, to the decay of 
the Constitution and to the arrogance of 
judges. 

This latest chapter in the Prince Edward 
County case put squarely before the Court 
one of the most profound questions of con- 
stitutional law ever brought before our high- 
est tribunal. In its simplest terms, the ques- 
tion was whether the Federal courts have 
power to compel a local legislative body to 
levy taxes in order to perform a discre- 
tionary act. This was a question that de- 
manded full and serious exposition, for the 
question was founded on bedrock principles 
of American Government—the principle, 
among others, that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. 

The Court did not grapple with these prin- 
ciples at all. Mr. Justice Black’s opinion 
amounts to no more than a bland assertion 
that of course the Federal courts are pos- 
sessed of such power. The District Court 
may, if necessary to prevent further racial 
discrimination, require the supervisors to 
exercise the power that is theirs to levy 
taxes to raise funds adequate to reopen, op- 
erate, and maintain without racial discrimi- 
nation a public school system in Prince Ed- 
ward County like that operated in other 
counties in Virginia.” 

That is the heart of the opinion, wrapped 
up in a single easy sentence. The Court's 
seven-man majority did not spell out pre- 
cisely how the District Court is to accom- 
plish this unprecedented step. “An order 
of this kind is within the Court's power.” 
That was all the Court had to say. 

The mind spins off in a dozen directions. 
The gist of the Court’s opinion is that “the 
colored schoolchildren” of Prince Edward 
since 1959 have been denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. This is because “Prince 
Edward children must go to a private school 
or none at all,“ while “all other Virginia 
children can go to a public school.” But our 
own Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals has 
ruled that under the laws and constitution 
of Virginia, the State’s system of public 
schools depends entirely upon local deci- 
sions. Within limits fixed by the State Con- 
stitution, a county is free to operate no 
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schools, some schools, or very elaborate 
schools. This is what our highest State 
court held in Prince Edward County v. 
Griffin, that in the operation of 
local schools is a local responsibility. The 
US. Supreme Court, to the layman's be- 
wilderment, said yesterday that “We accept 
this case as a definitive and authoritative 
holding of Virginia law, binding on us.“ 

But the Prince Edward case Ís unique.“ 
It has been characterized by “entirely too 
much deliberation and not enough speed.“ 
Despite the fact that the “colored children” 
of Prince Edward have not been denied one 
single benefit, opportunity, or advantage 
made available by the county to white chil- 
dren in some fashion perceived only by the 
Supreme Court, the colored children have 
been denied “equal protection.“ This is 
because they do not have public schools 
while all other counties do. But Prince Ed- 
ward has no control over what all other 
counties do. That was the authoritative, 
definitive, and binding decision of the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court, One travels around 
in circles. 

So District Judge Oren Lewis, who failed 
wretchedly in drafting an order in the first 
place, must now try again. He may “re- 
quire the supervisors to exercise the power 
that is theirs to levy taxes.“ How much 
taxes? On what property or transactions? 
At what rate? If the supervisors refuse to 
levy taxes on their constituents against their 
will, are the supervisors to be imprisoned 
for contempt? If the supervisors resign, are 
new supervisors to be similarly jailed? Or 
suppose the supervisors, thus intimidated, 
levy appropriate taxes, and the resentful 
people of Prince Edward refuse to pay? To 
jail with them too? 

Other questions come to mind. The super- 
visors, under this judgment, may be com- 
pelled to levy taxes sufficient to maintain a 
public school system “like that operated in 
other counties in Virginia.” What other 
counties? Arlington? Fairfax? Henrico? 
Or at the other end of the economic scale, 
Tazewell, Scott, Buchanan? Total per pupil 
costs range from $170 or $180 in some parts 
of the State to $400 or $500 in others. In one 
recent year, Arlington appropriated in local 
funds alone $383 per child; Mansemond 
County appropriated $37 per pupil only. 

The amount of taxes to be levied is a func- 
tion not only of the quality of school to be 
maintained, but also of the number of pupils 
to be educated, the ratio of teachers to 
pupils, the salaries to be paid, the frills to 
be provided. It would seem to us inescap- 
able that Judge Lewis, explicitly or implicitly, 
must pass upon all of these things, thereby 
assuming the role not merely of Federal 
judge, but also of county supervisor, school 
board, and school superintendent. Who 
elected him to these offices? 

With this decision, the American Republic 
glimpses what Jefferson feared—a dictator- 
ship imposed by judicial oligarchy. If the 
Supreme Court may order a tax imposed for 
one purpose, it may order a tax imposed for 
any vurpose. The principles of the Court's 
1954 decision, limited at the outset ta public 
schools, swiftly were extended to parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, libraries, bus 
terminals, and hospitals. Many southern 
communities are hanging back from public 
housing projects, lest they wind up with in- 
tegrated housing projects. Are we to under- 
-stand that in such communities, Negro 
plaintiffs may now compel the levying of 
taxes to construct public housing facilities 
like those of Boston or New York? 

Only once before in the Court's history 
has the Court attempted anything approach- 
ing this grasp for power. That was in a bond 
case, where certain constitutional principles 
of contract were involved in the payment of 
a nonrecurring fixed sum. Here the super- 
visors are ordered to levy an unspecified tax, 
for the indefinite future, to operate schools 
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of undefined cost; under threat of imprison- 
ment, they are ordered to perform a discre- 
tionary act contrary to the expressed wishes 
Of their people. This was the milestone 
Teached yesterday by the Court. It is a mile- 
Stone that stands far down a darkening road. 


Good Offense and Defense, Navy Builds 
Two-Way Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union dated May 21, 
1964, and entitled “Good Offense and De- 
tense, Navy Builds Two-Way Power“: 
Goop OFFENSE AND Derense: Navy BUILDS 

Two-Way POWER 


The Polaris screen which stands between 
us and potential enemies is growing thicker 
and more effective, 

Our Polaris-equipped submarines, which 
Can go anywhere as maneuverable bases for 
U.S. power for keeping the peace, will grow 
even more powerful as an advanced type of 
Missile, the A-3, becomes fully operational 
this summer. i 

This year, 16 Polaris-equipped subs are in 
Commission, and in less than 3 years we 
shall have 41—each equipped with 16 mis- 
siles, For these Polaris missiles, any poten- 
tial target in the world is within range. 

As Russia seeks to develop its own Polaris 
subs, our development already proceeds on 
the defensive Subroc, a guided missile which 
Can be fired from a submerged submarine 
and then fly through the air to the place 
where an enemy submarine is situated. 
There it reenters the water to seek and de- 
Stroy the enemy, With potential Russian de- 
Velopment of its own Polaris-type under- 
sen weapons system, even more emphasis 
must be placed, by our own country, on 
antisubmarine warfare, and the Subroc is 
Part of this. 

As Kenneth W. Belieu, Assistant Secretary 
ot the Navy, recently said: “The necessary 
developments that will solve all our (ASW) 
technical problems are not yet completely in 
focus. I can offer no panacea here—just 
long, tiring research and development, but 
Teserch that is vital to our national de- 
tense.“ 

As Belieu said, The ASW problems—de- 
tection, classification, and destruction—are 
not simple problems to solve.” 

But solved they must be—for if our Polaris 
is a powerful deterrent in the hands of a 
People who will never launch aggressive war, 
a similar Polaris in the hands of another 
People could be a truly terrible weapon. 

Belleu's remarks show that our defense 
Still requires the greatest of brainpower and 
ingenuity, involving great dollar costs which 
can be measured only in terms of our own 
freedom and survival. 

It was reassuring to hear Belieu state that 
nuclear power, so great an advantage to our 
submarines, “will also become increasingly 
important in the propulsion of surface ships,” 
and that “the experience recelved in the 
Operation of our initial nuclear-powered 
ships, a carrier, cruiser, and frigate, has been 
exceptional.” This gives hope for further 
replacement of obsolete ships with new ones 
which can travel quickly, and without worry 
about fuel, to fly freedom's flag wherever 
trouble brews, 
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Hon. John E. Horne Receives Distin- 
guished Service Award of the National 
Association of Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies During Meeting at 

` Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to note that the significant 
contributions of Hon, John E. Horne to 
small businesses in the United States 
have not gone unrecognized., As former 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Mr. Horne worked diligently 
to aid smaller firms in their struggle to 
achieve a progressive position in the Na- 
tion’s marketplace, He has ever cham- 
pioned ‘the cause of the independent 
businessman, 

Now a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Mr. Horne remains 
attuned to the problems and prospects 
encountered as we seek to continue the 
business upswing enjoyed over recent 
months. 

At the midyear meeting of the board of 
governors of the National Association of 
Small Business Investment Companies, 
combined with the summer meeting of 
that group’s southern and mid-Atlantic 
regional associations, appropriate hon- 
ors were conferred on this effective pub- 
lic servant. Convening at the beautiful 
Greenbrier Hotel in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., these respected orga- 
nizations presented their 1964 distin- 
guished service award in acknowledg- 
ment of his positive influence in 
strengthening small business investment 
companies. 

In accepting Mr. Horne commented on 
the rapid expansion in the small business 
investment area. He pointed out: 

The SBIC program, while certainly not in- 
evitable, did have à force all its own. Rep- 
resenting a partnership of the private and 
public sectors of our economy, it is a logi- 
cal outgrowth of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Victor Hugo wrote, “Nothing in this 
world is so powerful as an idea whose time 
has come.” In the America of the 1960's, 
the “time has come” for the small business 
investment company program. 


Previous worthy recipients of the 
NASBIC Distinguished Service Award 
have been Representative WRIGHT Par- 
MAN of Texas, in 1982, and last year, 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama. 

Among those present wefe the presi- 
dents of the Southern, and Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Associations of Small Business 
Investment Companies’ Lewis W. Barron 
and T. Eugene Smith. Presiding was 
NASBIC President William E. Francis, 
and the efforts of Executive Director 
Walter B. Stults, and General Counsel 
Charles M. Noone lent much to the suc- 
cess of the proceedings. An honored 
guest was Deputy SBA Administrator, 
Hon. Richard E. Kelley. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
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participate as keynote speaker at the 
dinner program on May 29, and to dis- 
cuss various aspects of the relations be- 
tween small business and the Federal 
Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing materials be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: Address of Hon. 
John E, Horne in accepting NASBIC Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, May 29, 1964; 
congratulatory message paying tribute to 
Mr. Horne from President Lyndon B. 
Johnson; resolution commending Mr. 
Horne adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Small Business Investment Com- 
panies. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMENTS DELIVERED BY HON. Jon E. 
Horne, MEMBER, FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK 
BOARD, AND FORMER ADMINISTRATOR, SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ACCEPTING Dis- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD OF THE NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES 


President Francis, Senator RANDOLPH, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentiemen, it 
is not necessary that I tell you how pleased 
Iam with this occasion. It is an example of 
the compensations derived from public serv- 
ice—a reward that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents but one that is far more 
satisfying. 

Thus, I accept your Distinguished Service 
Award with pride and with gratitude. And 
I sincerely thank each of you for this honor. 

It is understandable, I hope, that I recall 
with some degree of pride my work for a 
decade or so with those on Capitol Hill who 
fathered the Small Business Investment 
Company program. I am sure that Charlie 
Noone and Walter Stults also feel a sense of 
satisfaction with what they did in behalf of 
bringing this program to life, 

Naturally, any review of the origin of the 
SBIC movement and its present status would 
include such legislative giants as Senator 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and Congressman 
PatMan, of Texas. President Johnson would 
also have to be included. He was majority 
leader, you may recall, when the program was 
enacted, and he made the unusual request 
that he be a sponsor of the measure. 

Another who has contributed greatly to 
this program and to the welfare of small 
businesses generally is your speaker, Senator 
RanpotrH. One of my most satisfying and 
encouraging experiences as Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration was his 
constant support of programs aimed at help- 
ing small firms. Every small businessman is 
indebted to him. 

As you know, following my appointment to 
the Small Business Administration, I worked 
from within the executive branch for 234 
years in an effort to help clear the path of 
Obstacles which will, in retrospect, seem 
small—but which loomed large to an infant 
trying its first faltering steps. Now, like the 
uncle who visits periodically to measure the 
nephew's growth, and marks the inches on 
a doorjamb, I read and relish the periodic 
reports of your growth—as measured, not by 
inches, but by new SBIC's, new investments, 
and by those first, elusive, long-awaited 
profits. 

So in a way, we have both graduated— 
you to the eminence of what might at least 
be termed early adolescence, and I to the role 
of ex-adviser. And to make certain I am not 
misunderstood, I emphasize the prefix ex“ 
in the word exadviser.“ 

Opportunity comes to few men to partici- 
pate in a new and challenging endeavor. 
Such an opportunity came to you and to me, 
when we first became associated with the 
small business investment company pro- 
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gram. But we would be making an error of 
judgment if we consider ourselves to have 
been indispensable to the birth of the SBIC. 
True it is that visionary legislators, able 
businessmen, sympathetic regulators, and an 
energetic trade association were all neces- 
sary. But the fact is that the SBIC program, 
while certainly not inevitable, did have a 
force all it own. Representing a partnership 
of the private and public sectors of our econ- 
omy, it is a logical outgrowth of our free 
enterprise system. Victor Hugo wrote, 
“Nothing in this world is so powerful as an 
idea whose time has come.“ In the America 
of the 1960's, the “time has come“ for the 
small business investment company pro- 


gram. 

So I think those who had the vision to ini- 
tiute the legislation are due credit. They 
remind me of the point made in a story I 
read on the way about the man who answered 
the call at the Maine revival meeting and 
went to the front of the church to give his 
testimonial. “I'm a sinner, a miserable sin- 
ner,” he said. “I have been for years, but I 
never knew it before tonight.“ “Sit down,” 
said his neighbor, “the rest of us knew it 
all the time.” 

President Johnson has declared this to be 
Small Business Week, asking us “to partici- 

pate in ceremonies recognizing the great con- 
tribution made by the 4.6 million small busi- 
nesses of this country to our prosperous 
society and to the well-being and happiness 
of our people.” The purpose of your meeting 
may be less to extol the virtues of small busi- 
ness in America than to celebrate the glories 
of Greenbrier in May, but it is nonetheless 
fortuitous. . 

T have no intention of expounding on the 
contributions of small business, but it does 
€eem appropriate to point out that, in a 
very special sense, the institution which 
you represent is one expression of the finest 
which the American experience has been able 
to produce. -In our never-ending competi- 
tion with the forces of communism and other 
forms of would-be dictatorship, we say to 
uncommitted nations and to uncommitted 
minds the world over: 

Look at our capitalistic system: 

It is not designed simply for the benefit 
of the industrial giant, but also for the wel- 

-Jare of the small independent enterpreneur. 

It does not ignore desirable social and eco- 
nomic goals, but makes it possible for private 
interests to aim for those goals—and to make 
n profit in doing so, 

It does not set up a confilct between Gov- 
crnment and business, but rather devises 

ps so that each may work for the 
benefit of all. 

Surely, the Small Business Investment Co. 
program represents a manifiestation of these 
ideals—admittedly Limited in scope, admit- 
tedly young in years, but nonetheless real, 
ond nonetheless significant, 

Nothing I have said has been intended to 
imply that your troubles are all behind you, 
that the future holds for you only smooth 
sailing and capital gains, Isimply mean that 
I share the feeling of cautious optimism 
which you demonstrate by your presence 
here, 

For much of the last year I have been in- 
tensely concerned with a financial institu- 
tion which is, in comparison with the com- 
mercial banking industry, not much older 
than own. I remind you that the 
savings and loan industry has had its share 
of problems—indeed as any newspaper read 
knows, it still does. But it succeeded be- 
cause it, Hke the SBIC, meets œ genuine 
need. Here, as elsewhere in life, that criter- 
jon is the final test of any commodity, any 
service, any idea. 

Macaulay said: “A single breaker may re- 
cede, but the tide is coming in.” Let us not 
mistake the inevitable ebb and flow with 
quiescence or stagnation. So long as men of 
good will, both public and private, continue 
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to harness thelr resources and their energies 
toward the aims of this program, the tide 
will come in for SBIC’s. 

In conclusion, I want to stress something 
that many, if not all of you, have heard me 
say before: 

Don't become impatient with this program. 
Few things worthwhile reach fruition over- 
night. 

ee now and then review the legislative 

history of this program if for no other reason 
than to understand why you were given birth. 
If you adhere to the basic purpose that Con- 
gress has in mind, your friends there will 
make amendments to the original legisla- 
tion as the need is proved. 
_ Work together through your trade asso- 
ciation. In unity there is strength, is even 
more true of the members of a new industry 
than of an old one. 

You have an excellent trade association 
whose staff is able, dedicated, and knowl- 
edgeable. Continue to give them your con- 
fidence and support, and they will justify 
your faith in them. 

At least once a week I have an occasion 
to advocate to someone the SBIC program. I 
do so enthusiastically, not because I worked 
with others to help launch the program but 
because it is needed. 

And even though I am no longer oM- 
cially connected with the SBIC movement, 
I shall always be Interested in it. It was a 
real pleasure, for example, during this last 
year—19S3 and 1964—to talk to friends on 
Capitol Hill and to assist in every way I 
could to bring about the new legislation 
that Congress has just enacted to help your 


program. 

In respect to this legislation, I want es- 
pecially to mention the very effective aid 
given by Lew Odom at the staff level. Those 
of you who know the details of his efforts 
will agree, I am sure, that they were truly 
timely and brilliantly conceived. 

And, of course, I was glad that the legis- 
lation authorized the SBIC's to deposit in- 
sured funds in savings and loan associations 
up to the insured amounts, presently $10,000. 

I know that Gene Foley and Dick Kelley 
were also delighted with the new legislation. 
It will, In my opinion, prove to be a real 
stimulant to the growth of the SBIC pro- 


gram, 

I will continue to be helpful in any way 
that I can. E 

Again, I thank you most sincerely for this 
honor. It is one that I shall always cherish. 


Water B. STULTS, 

Executive Director, National Association, 
Small Business Investment. Companies, 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W, Va. 

The‘ service award which the 
National Association of Small Business In- 
vestment Companies is presenting to John E. 
Horne for his contributions to American 
small business is a well deserved recognition 
for his outstanding contributions to this 
country's small, independent enterprises. 

In a career of distinguished public service 
Jobn made a fine record as Administrator of 
the Small Defense Plants Administration and 
as Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. R 

I join with you, and'I am sure with many 
thousands more in sincerest con- 
gratulations to Mr. Horne on receiving this 
honor. - 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


RESOLUTION BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANTES, 
CONVENED IN A BUSINESS MEETING IN THE 
Crry or New YORE i 
Whereas the small business investment 

company program has become an increas- 

ingly significant part of this country's grow- 
ing economy through the supplying of ven- 
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ture capital to America’s small businesses; 
and 


Whereas the Honorable John E. Horne, in 
his service to the U.S. Government and spe- 
cifically in his capacity as Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration did by his 
steadfast devotion to the interest of small 
business concerns and the small business in- 
vestment company program demonstrate 
himself to be an outstanding leader in the 
cause of economic opportunity for small 
business; and 

Whereas during his earlier distinguished 
service to the U.S. Senate, Mr. Horne also de- 
voted his talents and his efforts to the wel- 
fare of independent business: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Small Business Investment Companies in 
grateful recognition to a true friend presents 
the NASBIC Distinguished Service Award to 
the Honorable John E. Horne in acknowledge- 
ment of its deep appreciation for his accom- 
plishments on behalf of America's small busi- 
ness and for his contributions to the small 
business investment company program. 

This resolution npproved unanimously by 
the membership of the National Association 
of Small Business Investment Companies on 
December 12, 1963, and presented to Mr. 
Horne at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va,, on 
May 29, 1964. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. Speaker, with the for- 
eign ald bill soon coming up for consider- 
ation, we are reminded of the public 
protest. and indignation expressed last 
year over what many deem to be a waste- 
fur, inefficient foreign aid program. This 
indignation may be fostered by the need- 
less waste apparent in many U.S. blun- 
ders, but its proper basis, in my opinion, 
rests in the general apprehension that 
too many American tax dollars are spent 
abroad for purposes which do not con- 
tribute to our national interest. 

The national good to be obtained from 
our foreign ald program is. embodied in 
the generally recognized idea that our 
own welfare and security in this dynamic 
world will rest in part on the existence 
of a world of free people. Believing that 
any nation given a free choice in the 
matter will choose the way of freedom, 
we are anxious to protect its legitimate 
right of self-determination, to insure its 
free choice, by insulating it from the eco- 
nomic hardship and misery that invites 
Communist encrcachment. 

What is disturbing, however, is that 
while our purpose is noble our patent 
failure to effectuate it is appalling, 
From 1946 to 1964, we have expended 
over $103 billion. Why then do people to 
whose countries we give millions of dol- 
lars bomb our embassies, burn our flags, 
and demonstrate against us? Can we 
really say that more people are free or 
that we as a nation are more secure be- 
cause of it? 

It is no wonder the American public 18 
indignant. Somchow in our effort to im- 
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prove the hard lot of the common man “The American Way of Life”—The Pro- 


we have failed. The good will we would 
generate to the people of the world has 
not filtered down. It is an unhappy 
paradox that our dollars are doing more 

than good, and it is noteworthy the 
American people would attach some 
blame for this paradox to their own Gov- 
ernment. Clearly, they have a right to 
Protest improper spending. They are not 
against foreign aid. They only oppose 
Waste and do properly ask that our for- 
eign aid program be streamlined and 
Practically administered. In a recent 
editorial in the Ulysses (Kans.) News, 
Mr. Jay Baugh suggests we study for- 
eign aid from one, and only one, objec- 
tive: “the protection of our own Nation 
and our own economy.” There is a great 
deal to be said for this practical ap- 
Proach, and in the end it would prob- 
ably benefit foreign nations as much as 
the United States. As a reminder to all 
Members of Congress that the public has 
Not ceased to be concerned over our for- 
eign aid program and, as is so often the 
Case, continues to point at the chief rea- 
son for its past failures, I recommend a 
Teading of Mr. Baugh’s editorial: 

Ler’s MARE FOREIGN Ar PRACTICAL 


President Johnson's request for foreign ald 
is before Congress, and there are a number 
Of things that should be considered seriously 
about this foreign aid money, They all boil 
down to: Let's be practical for a change. 

Apologies for the State Department and 
foreign aid point to great accomplishments 
of foreign aid, but they are not apparent in 
& realistic sense. A case in point was an in- 
terview last week with Mrs. Gandhi, daughter 
of Prime Minister Nehru of India, She com- 
mented that the United States is losing the 
food will of India use of Washington's 
“favoritism toward tan“ In India's dis- 
pute over Kashmir. 

So we are “losing the good will” of India. 
Since 1951 the United States has made loan 
and grant commitments to India totaling 
$5,800 million, This is $5,800 million—but 
it has not bought friendship in India. In 
fact when the so-called neutrals, India 
among them, met in Belgrade to discuss all 
the nations not neutral, they found it pref- 
erable in their conference report, to offend 
the United States rather than Russia. May- 
be they just considered it safer. 

Every nation there had enjoyed the benefits 
of U.S, foreign aid. It is true also that 
very little of our foreign aid ever gets 
down to the people of these poor, oppressed, 
Primitive countries, whose friendship we try 
to buy. It goes to entrench existing powers, 
Provide standards of living those rulers were 
never accustomed to before and is generally 
thrown around with gestures of contempt for 
US patsies who are silly enough to throw it 
around. 

There is no evidence that the United States 
is loved by any other nation, especially by 
those to whom we have contributed our bil- 
lions, We finance almost alone the United 
Nations, where every newborn nation of 
African and Arab nomads has the same voting 
Power that we have. In Africa, through the 
United Nations, we poured money into the 
defeat of the only friend we had in the whole 
continent, 

How long we are going to continue to be 
Such a patsy? Far better, we should study 
dur foreign ald from one, and only one, ob- 
jective: the protection of our own Nation 
and our own economy. 

Let's be practical, for a change. 


F 


gram of Freedom’s Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


Or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have long been impressed with the 
activities and programs of Freedom's 
Foundation, at Valley Forge, Pa. This 
outstanding organization is dedicated to 
the important task of trying to main- 
tain the American way of life. In view 
of the worthy aims of this organization 
and its great work in behalf of freedom, 
I feel honored to be a member of the 
board of directors of Freedom's Founda- 
tion, at Valley Forge. 

The May-June 1964 issue of the 
Sojourner carries in its columns an 
article by the vice president of Freedom's 
Foundation, at Valley Forge, Gen. Bruce 
C. Clarke, retired, entitled The Ameri- 
can Way of Life.“ This article explains 
the purposes of Freedom’s Foundation 
and the nature of the work performed by 
this organization in the interest of 
promoting the American way of life. It 
also sets forth details of the plans of 
Freedom's Foundation to broaden its 
programs and activities by establishing 
the American Freedom Center. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this important article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
so that the Members of the Congress may 
have the benefit of this information on 
the work of Freedom’s Foundation, and 
particularly on the plans to establish the 
American Freedom Center. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, retired, vice presi- 
dent, Freedoms Foundation at Valley 

Forge) ù 

(During the dark days at Valley Forge, 
General Washington issued this order to his 
subordinate commanders “Impress on the 
mind of every man, from the first to the low- 
est, the importance of the cause and what it 
is we are contending for.“) 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AT VALLEY FORGE 
/ Freedoms Foundation was founded in 
1949 to undergird our constitutional Repub- 
lic and combat the increasing threat of com- 
munism to the American way of life. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is chairman and Her- 
bert Hoover is honorary president, Dr. Ken- 
neth D. Wells 33d degree is president. 

Nonprofit, nonsectarian, nonpartisan, 
and nonpolitical, the foundation’s sole pur- 
pose is to encourage all Americans to under- 
stand and defend the rights, freedoms, and 
responsibilities they enjoy as Americans 
under our constitutional democratic form of 
government, $ 

Using the free enterprise principle of in- 
centive and reward, Freedoms Foundation 
conducts an annual national awards pro- 
gram based on the American credo which 
reaches into Main Street, U.S.A., encourag- 
ing and stimulating citizens of every age 
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level to think, write, speak, and act in behalf 
of the American way of life. 

Since the inception of the national awards 
program in 1949, over 1 million entries have 
been received from students, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, ministers, members of the Armed 
Forces, writers, broadcasters, actors, civic 
leaders, communities, schools, colleges, com- 
panies—from Americans in all walks of life. 
During this period over 14,000 individuals, 
companies, organizations, and communities 
have received Freedoms Foundation awards 
which are in the form of cash awards of $50 
to $5,000, George Washington Honor Medals, 
Plaques, teachers medals, freedom libraries 
and student-teacher pilgrimages to valley 
Forge and other historic sites. 

THE AMERICAN CREDO 


The heart of the purpose and the concept 
of Freedoms Foundation and its national 
awards program is the American credo: 

The American credo ls not something that 
can be fully comprehended by a glance. It 
requires study because it embraces the very 
foundations of our way of life and the genius 
of the American system of government. It 
is underlined by a statement of the responsi- 
bility placed upon each of us who is privi- 
leged to enjoy the political and economic 
rights which our Constitution guarantees, 

In 1960, Khrushchev said, “The children 
of present day America will live in a Com- 
munist state.” He has never retracted that 
statement, 

Speaking in Hartford, Conn., on October 26, 
1963, then Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
sald, We can be certain the Communists 
have not abandoned their dream of world 
domination.” 

Even the casual student of communism 
is well aware that the basic political and 
economic rights of the American credo do 
not exist in communistic controlled coun- 
tries. Has not Khrushchev boasted that 
these rights will not always be enjoyed by 
our children? 

One of the purposes of Freedoms Foun- 
dation as expressed by Its charter is: 

“To create and build an understanding 
of the spirit and philosophy of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights and of our in- 
divisible bundle of political and economic 
freedoms inherent in them.“ 

Freedoms Foundation has been carrying 
out the purposes of its charter for 15 years. 
It has been very successful within its 
resources. 


COMPLETION OF THE AMERICAN FREEDOSI 
CENTER 


The awards programs have produced an 
extraordinary collection of original materials 
on American principles. 

For more than a decade, the trustees of 
the foundation have envisioned a permanent 
center where this vast wealth of material 
would be readily available for study and re- 
search—the Americen Freedom Center, 

In 1960, a campaign to raise the necessary 
funds for the first unit of the center, the 
Martha Washington Building, was under- 
taken. 

On January 3, 1964, General of the Army. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, chairman of Freedoms 
Foundation, appointed me chairman of a 
national committee to raise funds for the 
completion of the center and to establish an 
endowment fund to assure the perpetuity of 
the foundation and the American Freedom 
Center. A goal of $7,500,000 has been set; 
$3 million for buildings and furnishings, and 
$4,500,000 for endowment. 

The center is planned to consist of nine 
buildings. This will provide a specialized 
research center and school for resident grad- 
uate students, foreign students, teachers and 
all others engaged in research and study in 
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the American system. It will house visitors 
attending seminar and lecture programs and 
provide a rallying point for all the active 
forces of freedom. 


THE CONRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR GROVE 


To honor the more than 3,000 men who 
hold the Nation’s highest military recogni- 
tion, the Medal of Honor for “conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of life, 
above and beyond the call of duty, in action 
involving actual conflict with the enemy,” 
Freedoms Foundation is now constructing 
in connection with the American Freedom 
Center, the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Grove. 

Fifty-two acres, encompassing streams and 
hills hallowed by those early patriots who 
suffered and died for the cause of freedom, 
have been set aside as a permanent park, one 
section for each of the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico, Here, a tree 
will be marked for each honored recipient, 
and in an appropriate building will be housed 
the records of their heroic deeds. 

In launching the program for the American 
Freedom Center, General Eisenhower had 
this to say: 

“Are we reluctant to do our part in trying 
to e our fellow workman, our asso- 
olates at the conference table, in a business 
meeting, or in any other meeting that we 
should work harder at being truly patriotic 
dedicated American citizens?” 


Imports of Ball Bearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of the Members a 
newspaper release to show that the Jap- 
anese bearing industry plans to increase 
exports during this year by 10 percent 
over last year. Since placing this ma- 
terial into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with a plea for the preservation of 
our domestic industries, I have received 
from the Foreign Trade Committee of 
the Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers 
Association, figures which are even more 
alarming. I would like to insert at this 
point portions of a letter which I re- 
ceived just recently from Mr. Stuart H. 
Smith, chairman of the foreign trade 
committee of the association. Excerpts 
from the letter follow: 

Total imports of ball bearings, roller bear- 

steel balls, and rollers in the year 1963 
were up 19 percent from 1962, for a total 
of $19,384,853. Now this figure is strictly 
the import price, that is, the invoice price 
paid by the importer, and does not include 
duty, ocean transportation, insurance, cus- 
toms brokerage fees, or any other additives. 

The first quarter figures as released by 
The Anti-Priction Bearing Manufacturers 
Association at the spring meeting at Seaview 
recently, for the sales value per man-hour 
of employment, was $8.98 in the American 
marketplace. This means that the imports 
at invoice value replaced 2,158,670 man-hours 
of the US. labor. If we calculate that 
the average man in the industry works 40 
hours a week, 50 weeks in the year, or 2,000 
hours a year, this is 1,079 man-years, or full- 
time employment for 1,079 people for 1 year. 


` 
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Knowing full well that the sales price of 
these products in the United States must be 
increased by customs duties, ocean freight, 
insurance, brokerage fees, sales expense in 
the United States, warehousing expense, and 
some. profit to the importer, the impact on 
sales of the industry and productive man- 
hours ls even greater. If we mark up the 
imports for these costs, by 50 percent to ar- 
rive at a selling price In the United States 
and my personal opinion is that this is low— 
we would have a sales value of $29,092,795, 
and the same calculations as above would 
show us a loss of 3,239,732 man-hours, or 
1,618.66 man- years. 

Inasmuch as imports are selling in some 
instances as low as 40 percent below the nor- 
mal domestic market pricing, you can see 
that this $29 million could be moved up very 
appreciably. To get a directly comparable 
figure, you could probably figure that these 
imports replace in the neighborhood of $40 
million worth of product at normal domestic 
prices. Then if you carry through the 
calculations, you would have about 2,200 
man-years of unemployment. 

The worst offender on the increase of mar- 
ket situation ls, of course, Japan. They first 
mvaded this market in 1958 with some 
$18,000 worth of product. By 1962 imports 
had reached $6,430,000, and in 1963, $9,401,- 
000. Incidentally, these figures were taken 
from official governmental releases in Japan, 
If you take a good look at those two figures 
you will see that imports in this 1 year’s 
time from Japan increased approximately 50 
percent, and of course the increase from 1958 
to 1963 is astronomic., 

An interesting corollary is that Japanese 
exports to all of the markets of the world, 
including those behind the Iron Curtain, 
were $22,374,000 in 1962, and $26,800,000 in 
1963, or an Increase of only about 16 percent. 
In 1962, 28.74 percent of the exports from 
Japan of ball and roller bearings, steel balls 
and rollers, to the total world market, came 
to the United States, whereas in 1963 the 
United States received 35,08 percent of their 
total exports of these same products. Im- 
ports for the first quarter of 1964 in total are 
$5,372,072 versus $4,313,124 for the same 
period in 1963, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 percent for these products. 


An Example of the Orderly Life as Set 
by the Amish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the face 
of the wave of lawlessness sweeping so 
many of our urban areas it is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that Lancaster 
County, Pa., in my congressional district, 
remains relatively calm. $ 

Perhaps the equanimity of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country stems largely 
from the presence of so many citizens of 
the Amish sect in our midst. Certainly 
they afford us a daily example of frugal- 
ity hard work, and a determination to 
mind their own business. In addition, 
it is comforting to observe that they 
never attempt to indoctrinate anyone 
with their philosophy but seem content 
to let the propagation of their faith rest 
soley on precept and example, 
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It may surprise many people outside of 
Pennsylvania to learn that, despite ru- 
mors to the contrary, these good people 
have doubled their population in the 
last 20 years. This is a clear demonstra- 
tion, in my opinion, that a way of life 
predicated on an abiding faith in God's 
word, the claims of the atheists to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is conducive 
to survival. 

The June 2 issue of the Lancaster, Pa., 
New Era editoralizes on the life and 
times of these hardy souls and I would 
commend the article for your perusal: 

AMISH VALUES SET EXAMPLE FoR ALL 


Instead of taking our older order Amish 
neighbors for granted, as people who live a 
horse-and-buggy way of life and nothing 
more, we can regard them with new under- 
standing and appreciation for what they 
represent in this world of shifting values. 

These peace-loving, quiet Americans were 
here before there was a Lancaster County. 
They are staying here in the hurly-burly of 
the 20th century, holding to their centuries- 
old tradition. 

A series of articles in the New Era, ending 
today, brought out some surprising facts 
along with a review of various phases of 
Amish activity. For instance: 

Old order Amish population here has 
nearly doubled in 20 years, rather than de- 
clining as some persons had surmised. The 
Amish have been able to maintain their way 
of life with some adaptations, despite being 
surrounded by the great changing modern 
world with its many innovations, And farm- 
ing continues as the No. 1 Amish occupa- 
tion, although members are taking other 

~ kinds of work to earn a living and possibly 
amass enough to buy a farm. 

The very fact that the Amish community 
is growing and remains strong, actually 
strengthens our entire county. For the 
Amish, with their own strongly disciplined 
way of life, are essential elements in the 
moral and economic health of Lancaster. 

They are different, in many ways, from the 
hundreds of thousands of fellow Americans 
who live around them. But one of this Na- 
tion’s great secrets of success is in its di- 
versity, and In the ability of the many di- 
vergent strains to live together in amity. 
The Amishman asks no more than to follow 
his religious, law-abiding way of life as he 
learned it from his ancestors; he in turn 
will try not to influence another to his way 
of thinking. 

We are so accustomed to seeing the Amish 
going their quiet ways in their horse-drawn 
buggies, or manning the plow behind a team 
in the fields, that we sometimes fall to rec- 
ognize fully how much of an example they 
set for others. f, 

They and innumerable other Lancaster 
countians are Keeping alive the lessons of 
olden times—love thy neighbor, share thy 
bounty with those less fortunate, respect the 
life and property of another, live in peace 
with your fellow man. 

‘These precepts are so firmly a part of most 
of us that we cannot envision a life without 
them.. Yet, these values are disappearing in 
many parts of the Nation. There is violence 
in the land, in the big cities—New York, 
Philadelphia, and others—that is taking lives 
and smashing property as gangs run rampant 
through the streets. 

In New York, brutality and violence spread 
terror through vast neighborhoods, In Phil- 
adelphia, feverish attempts are being made 
to curb the gangs. In all too many parts 
of the Nation, law and order are trampled 
under the heels of di . 

We can be thankful for our Amish, and 
for the pattern of their existence. 
They help make Lancaster County what it is 
today. 
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Public Is Going To Have To Demand the 
Inside Stories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with another out- 
g article by Mr. Thurman Sens- 

ing, as published in the Times and Demo- 
crat, of Orangeburg, S. C., on May 31. 
1984. The article is entitled “Public Is 
Going To Have To Demand the Inside 
and is concerned with efforts 
Within the National Government to cover 
Up and suppress information which 
; ome be available to the American pub- 


I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
Cellent article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

PDA Is Gorna To Have To DEMAND THE 
INSIDE STORIES 


(By Thurman Sensing) 


If the American buresucracy had its way, 
the public would know nothing of Govern- 
Ment activities save the information re- 
leased in publicity handouts. The funny 
business going on in Washington would 
never come to the attention of the voters 
and taxpayers. 

Nowhere is this attitude more clearly re- 
vealed than in the case of the U.S. State 

artment. It has a passion for sweeping 
its scandals under its own rugs and gen- 
erally withholding from the public informa- 
tion that should be available to all. 

The State Department's attitude, which 
includes massive resentment of the American 
Press, was clearly revealed In a recent speech 
in Boston by Assistant Secretary of State 
Robert J. Manning, head of the Department's 
Public Affairs Section. 

“The press,” he declared, “wants to know 
à great deal more than do the people in whose 
name it acts. The freedom of the press to 
Print without fear of reprisal * * * can, if 
improperly or unwisely used, run contrary 
to an equally basic part of the public in- 
interest; namely, the ability of the Govern- 
Ment to carry out the people's business of 
defending our interests abroad and guarding 
the Nation's security.” 

This statement is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the American people. Who can be- 
Levye, for example, that the activities of Alger 

„once a high official of the State De- 
Pertment, would eventually have been re- 
Venled by the Department itself? As for de- 
fending U.S. interests and the Nation's se- 
Curity, it is incredible that a State Depart- 
Ment official would have the boldness to 
Make such an assertion after it promoted the 
Cause of China's Communists as “agrarian 
reformers” and accepted Fidel Castro as a 
food democrat. The State Department's 
analysis of oversea problems has been shot 
through with error, if not worse, and only 
Active press criticism has helped even more 
terrible mistakes being made by policy plan- 
ters. 

The truth is that the bureaucrats want to 
Censor the facts and silence criticism of Goy- 
ernment. They want a protective shield 
around their doings. The only newsmen they 
like are pet newsmen, 

This was ably brought out earlier this 
year when Clark R. Mollenhoff, one of the 
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best investigative reporters in Washington, 
gave the annual William Allen White me- 
morial lecture at the University of Kansas. 

Mr. Mollenhoff rightly stated that our form 
of government “is contingent upon an in- 
formed public with the means to learn what 
the Government is doing and the right to 
criticize what the Government is doing.” He 
gave an accurate and alarming report on 
what the Federal bureaucracy is doing today 
to create a “Federal propaganda office.” He 
told how Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
instituted a gestapo directive to military 
officers to discourage circulation of the views 
of persons who dissent from ‘the department 
Une.“ He told of Mr. McNamara’s so-called 
economy move aimed at creating “a single 
press office for the $50 billion a year Defense 
Department.” 

Another important fact brought out in his 
speech was government's use of favored re- 
porters who would parrot whatever they were 
told by administration insiders. Mr. Mollen- 
hoff cited the case of Otto Otepka, the State 
Department security officer, who was bounced 
Trom his job for being too vigilant in track- 
ing down security risks in the Department. 

“More outrageous than the State Depart- 
ment's action,” he said, “has been the press 
performance, Some newsmen accepted the 
State Department philosophy that dissenters 
like Otepka should be squeiched, and Çon- 
gress barred from the facts.“ Mr. Mollenhoff 
also described the Importance of the press 
having access to the facts, as in the case of 
the controversial TFX aircraft contract 
amounting to $5 billion, so that the public 
can decide whether favoritism has been prac- 
ticed and colossal sums of taxpayers’ money 
wasted. The value of a vigilant press, he 
said, Is that “we can make bad public officials 
toe the line or risk ex and ouster.” 

Of course that's just what the Federal bu- 
reaucracy seeks to avoid. It wants to treat 
the public business as if it were the bureau- 
crats’ private business. If big Government 
is ever to be brought urider control, the pub- 
lic will have to demand that the propaganda 
agencies be closed down in Washington and 
the thought controllers sent packing. 
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War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
corp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington, D.C., Evening Star 
of Thursday, May 28, 1964: 

Wan on Poverty 


The poor, it is said, will always be with 
us. And Lyndon B. Johnson doubtless will 
always be with the poor. Which may or may 
not be a comforting thought to the William 
David Marlow family. 

The Marlows were visited by President 
Johnson and Linda Bird at their home near 
Rocky Mount, N.C., on May 7. Since the 
story and pictures appeared hundreds of 
people have driven by to see the house, many 
of them shining their headlights in at night. 
One day the Marlows counted 146 carloads 
of people. A woman visitor wanted to buy 
the bed on which the President and his 
daughter had sat, offering a complete bed- 
room suite for it. Mrs. Marlow wouldn't 
trade. She said “it’s too good a sleeper.” 

There also seems to be a rather large ques- 
tion about the target chosen for this par- 
ticular presidential mission. A county of- 
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ficial had urged Mrs. Marlow to have a wash 
out on the line and to be sure the kids were 
barefoot. In other words, live it down. 

But Mrs. Marlow, who evidently hasn't 
been boning up on wars on poverty, said the 
strange thing was that “we didn't even feel 
like we were in poverty.“ And Mr. Marlow, 
who was transplanting tobacco when a re- 
porter got to him, sald he expecta to clear 
about $1,500 over and above all expenses this 
year. 

"What we need right now,” he said, “is 
rain.” 

Perhaps President Johnson, whose talent 
for getting things done is legendary, will 
produce the rain. If he can, the rest of the 
war on poverty should be a cinch. Mean- 
while, however, the Marlow deepens 
8 small shadow of doubt which had already 
crossed our mind. Could there possibly be 
something just a little bit phony about this 
war? 


New Resort Hotel Is Economic 
Shangri-La 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
show how our depressed areas react when 
a project of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration gets underway, I should 
like to call attention to an article ap- 
pearing in the Sunday, May 10, issue of 
the Oklahoma Ranch and Farm World. 
This project was an ARA industrial loan 
of $650,000 to help build a new resort 
and recreational facility near Afton, the 
project to provide 141 new jobs for un- 
employed workers in the State. The 
newspaper devoted a full page to an illus- 
trated feature article, called the new 
resort facility, an “Economic Shangri- 
La,” and said the new ARA project would 
mean much added income and jobs in 
the county. I 

The text follows: 

New Resort HOTEL Is ECONOMIC SHANGRI-LA 
(By Herb Karner) 

Granp Lax. - ARA. initials of Area Re- 
development Administration, mean many 
things to many people. To some it means 
low-cost financing for a needed business. 
To others it may mean just another Govern- 
ment program using taxpayers’ money. 

But to a great portion of the population of 
Ottawa and Delaware Counties, surrounding 
Monkey Island on Grand Lake of the Chero- 
kees, ARA has another meaning. 

It means a college education for the kids; 
it means an added bedroom and bath to a 
farmhouse. S 

It means extra off-the-farm income. It 
means staying on the land and among 
friends and relatives. 

All these things became possible when the 
plush $1 million Shangri-La Hotel opened for 
business early in May, 

ARA figures prominently in the Shangri-La 
story because without Federal funds it would 
not have been bullt. 

Frank Richards of Franklin Investment 
Corp., Oklahoma City, started the ball rolling 
when he became convinced there was a need 
for this kind of resort facility on Grand Lake. 
He contacted A. Gaston Franks, Muskogee, 
field coordinator for ARA in Oklahoma, who 
explained to him the necessary procedure for 
securing an ARA loan. 
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Richards learned it would be necessary for 
& parent company to have at least 5 percent 
of its own money invested. So, the Shangri- 
La Corp. came into being with the necessary 
funds. But since ARA will loan only 65 per- 
cent of the value of a facility, more help was 
needed. The Northeast Oklahoma Develop- 
ment Association entered the picture with 
$100,000 and private investors put up an- 
other $200,000. This amounted to 35 percent 
of the needed million and since the appli- 
cation satisfied ARA that it would create a 
minimum number of new jobs, the applica- 
tion for a $650,000 Federal fund, 20-year 4- 
percent loan was approved. 

Following completion of the facility by 
Shangri-La Corp., it was leased to Gem Mo- 
tels, Inc., for operation. Veteran lodge man- 
ager Horace Clark is resident manager. He 
successfully ran a similar mountain resort in 
Tennessee for 14 years and another resort in 
California before taking on the job of run- 
ning Shangri-La. 

“We'll start the season with 66 employees 
with a payroll of about $250,000 annually. 
We expect to double this amount during 
peak seasons,” Paul Craig, manager of the 
resort’s marine facility said. 

Who are the people behind the scenes who 
will make the resort function? They are 
housewives, mothers, young men and wo- 
men, farmers, local merchants, and others 
coming from all walks of local life. , 

For JoAnn Arrott, it meant coming home 
to Fairland where she was reared, She's in 
charge of dining room personnel and for- 
merly had the same job with Hotel Safari in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Bob Davis who ran Baker’s Cafe in Afton 
for years, heads the kitchen with 10 employ- 
ees. 

Many are going to work outside their home 
for the first time. One is Refa Mayfield, who 
decided to apply for a position of day hostess 
after a family conference with her husband 
and five children. “We have a son who'll be 
en college in 8 years. My husband used 
to have a blacksmith shop in Fairland, but 
is now working at the Goodrich plant in 
Miami. We just have not been able to save 
an toward a college fund for the kids 
up to now,” Mrs. Mayfield said. 

“I was a little apprehensive at first—after 
all I've been a housewife for 17 years, But 
my husband will be at home with the chil- 
dren during the day as he warks a night 
shift, so we believe it will work out alright,” 
she said. 

For 20-year-old Marsha Phoenix, being a 
hostess meant a change of employment. 
She's a trained beautician. But I got tired 
of fixing hair all day.” 

Delbert Messimore, living on a farm near 
Bernice, was home planting corn, Working 
as a mechanic means full employment for 
him and a chance to keep his farm going. 
It’s a double windfall for them as Mrs. Messi- 
more is a full-time housekeeper at the hotel. 

Wesley Wentworth living near Grove goes 
to work as harbor master each day in his 
boat—"it’s 5 miles by water, but 18 miles by 
road,” he said. 

Wentworth lived in Tulsa for years and 
was an oil well drilling contractor. But, 
I like boats and water, so last February we 
moved and I got out of the drilling business.” 

Working at Shangri-La is a golden oppor- 
tunity for 19-year-old Renick Kreger who is 
putting skills learned at Okmulgee Technical 
College to good use as an electrical mechanic. 
His parents live in Miami, but Renick lives 
in a nearby lake cabin. 

John Painter, president of Farmers State 
Bank, Afton, sums up the general feeling 
of local merchants toward the new resort 
industry. 

“We're happy as can be. Best thing that 
has happened around here for years. It has 
wiped out any sign of unemployment. Oh, 
there’s a few chronic loafers, but anybody 
who wants to work now has an opportunity,” 
Painter said. 
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The same attitude was reflected by mer- 
chants up and down Main Street, Business 
is booming. And Shangri-La business 
touches other towns as well. An example, 
Clark said, is all hotel laundry is done by a 
firm in Pryor. “We deal with local concerns 
whenever possible, and so far have been suc- 
cesstul in keeping the business in the local 
community,” he said. J 

Shangri-La is but one of 72 ARA projects 
in Oklahoma since the law was enacted 2 
years ago. To date $36.6 million ARA funds 
have been loaned with $16.8 million match- 
ing funds put up by local interests. And, 
more than 5,200 new jobs have been created, 
Franks said. 

Franks, who joined ARA 2 years ago after 
28 years as a county agricultural agent, said 
“this is the best thing that has ever hap- 
pened for rural Oklahoma. I'll do anything 
I can to help bring business interests to- 
gether if it will establish a worthwhile in- 
dustry creating new jobs to enable farmers 
to increase their income and stay on the 
land.“ . ' 

He said he believed it was more important 
to allow a farmer to stay on the land than 
uproot him, causing him to move to a con- 
gested city, thus adding to problems of un- 
employment and crowded housing. 


Civil Rights—Resolution of South Caro- 
lina Junior Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a resolution which has been 
unanimously approved by the board of 
directors of the South Carolina Junior 
Chamber of Commerce expressing strong 
opposition to the pending so-called civil 
rights legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Presented from resolutions committee by 
Charles Johnson, of Clinton, was the follow- 
ing resolution approved on motion of Tom 
Stribling, of Johnston, seconded by Joebie 
Adams, of Greenwood, and unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted by the board of directors 
with the amendment that copies be sent di- 
rectly to all U.S. Senators and Representa- 
tives and to the President of the United 
States: 

“Whereas the birth of this Nation and the 
Constitution under which it is governed were 
necessitated by the desire of men to be free 
from oppressive governmental restrictions; 

“Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
went to great lengths to guarantee in that 
document the individual rights of our citi- 
zenry against Federal encroachment; 

“Whereas the civil rights bill now pending 
before the Congress of the United States is 
an obvious contradiction of this guarantee; 
and 

“Whereas this organization feels very 
strongly that inequities that may exist to- 
day are social in nature and not legal, and 
feel further that social justice and social 
equality has never in the past, is not to- 
day, and cannot tomorrow be forthcoming 
through legal reform: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of the Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce of South Carolina, 
representing 125 chapters and 4,768 mem- 
bers, in annual convention assembled, does 
hereby express its formal opposition to the 
bill herein discussed and does further ex- 
press our appreciation to all Members of the 
Congress, particularly those of our State, 
who are offering such a magnificent defense 
of the liberties of the individual upon which 
this Nation was founded.” 


The California Primary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the votes have all been counted today in 
the California primary. It is history 
now. Some observations on these results 
would seem to be in order. 

First, as a longtime resident of the 
State, I am greatly concerned about 
extremism there. There is no room in 
that great State for either the Birchers 
or the Communists. I am troubled about 
the loose talk that the Birchers are tak- 
ing over an important part of our politi- 
cal leaders. I do not believe it. 

And I am also concerned about some 
of the political mailings which have 
been going out into our States. I am 
concerned with the truth—or the lack of 
truth—in this material. A document has 
just come to my attention which I think 
should be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, because of the widespread in- 
terest in the background of one of the 
participants in the California primary. 

The booklet is mailed with a letter 
from the Rockefeller National Campaign 
Committee, 521 Fifth Avenue, New Yorks 
N.Y. The letter is signed by R. Mort 
Frayn, deputy campaign director. The 
document compares the record of Nelson 
Rockefeller and Barry Goldwater with 
that of Senator Robert Taft. 

The material becomes most interest- 
ing and is brought into sharper focus 
when the material about GOLDWATER is 
consolidated. Here is what Rockefeller 
has to say about GoLpwaTrer—according 
to the deputy campaign director. 

THE POSITION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


GOLDWATER opposes the fundamental 
concept, objecting to the compulsory as- 
pect of the system; claims the system 
constitutes a denial of freedom and 
should be made voluntary. 

I think that social security should be vol- 
untary. This is the only definite position I 
have on it. If a man wants it, fine. If he 
does not want it, he can provide his own 
(New York Times magazine, Nov. 24, 1963). 

T'U say here that social security is a part of 
our American life. I wish that, when they 
framed it, they would have made it volun- 
tary. If a man wants it, fine; if he doesn't, he 
doesn't have to take it. But this compul- 
sion—you have to do it—is one of the denials 
of the freedoms that is very dangerous in this 
country, because it can be extended (The 
Winning Side, the Case for GOLDWATER Re- 
publicanism, 1964, p. 130). 
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THE POSITION ON AGRICULTURE—FEDERAL FARM 
PROGRAMS 


Go.pwater says Federal programs are 
Unconstitutional and undesirable; be- 
lieves agriculture should be subject to 
tree market forces; has called for prompt 
and final termination of agricultural 
Subsidies; feels the Rural Electrification 

tration should be. dissolved: 

The Federal Government's unconstitution- 
al intrusion into agriculture has not brought ` 
im closer to a solution of the farm prob- 


Farm production, like any other produc- 
tion, is best controlled by the national oper- 
ation of the free market. 

Doing something about it (the farm pro- 
Eram) means—and there can be no equivoca- 
tion here—prompt and final termination of 
the farm subsidy program (The Conscience of 
a Conservative, 1960, pp. 40, 41, 42). 

THE POSITION ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Gotpwarter has consistently opposed 
Federal programs, contending they are 
Unconstitutional, unneeded, undesirable, 
and lead to Federal control: 

Mr. Preaident, as the Members of this body 
Well know, I ain opposed to every form of 
Federal aid to education (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recon, June 21, 1961, p. 10187). 

The Government must begin to withdraw 
from a Whole series of programs that are out- 
Side its constitutional mandate—from social 
Welfare programs, education, public power, 
Agriculture, public housing, urban renewal 
5555 Conscience of a Conservative,” 1900, p. 
THE POSITION ON TAXES AND FISCAL POLICY 


Gotpwatrr has advocated immediate 
and unqualified elimination of graduated 
Tates for personal income, estate, and 
gift taxes: ` 

The graduated tax is a confiscatory tax. 
Its effect, and to a large extent its aim, is to 
bring down all men to a common level. 
Many of the leading proponents of the gradu- 
ated tax frankly admit that their purpose 
is to redistribute the Nation's wealth, Their 
aim is an egalitarian soclety—an objective 
that does violence both to the charter of the 

ublic and the laws of Nature. We are 
all equal in the eyes of God, but we are equal 
in no other respect. Artificial devices for en- 
forcing equality among unequal men must 
be rejected if we would restore that charter 
and honor those laws. 

One problem with regard to taxes, then, 
is to enforce ‘justice—to abolish the gradu- 
Ated features of our tax laws; and the sooner 
We get at the job, the better (The Conscience 
Of a Conservative,” 1960, p. 62). 

THE POSITION ON HOUSING 


Goxtpwarer: Has consistently opposed 
Dublic housing and Federal legislation 
Sponsoring such programs, claiming they 
are unconstitutional; urges Federal with- 
drawal] from the field: 


The Government must begin to withdraw 
trom a whole series of programs that are out- 
gide its constitutional mandate—from social 
Welfare pr . education, public power, 
agriculture, public housing, urban renewal 
2 Conscience of a Conservative,“ 1960, 

66). 

„ The Federal Government,” he declares, 
has no business conducting programs in 
social welfare, education, public power, agri- 
Culture, public housing, urban renewal, or 
any other activity that can be better per- 
formed by lower levels of Government, by 
Private institutions, or by individuals” (Wood 
and Smith, The Biography of a Conserva- 
tiye: Barry GoLtpwarer,” 1961, p. 17). 

THE POSITION ON LABOR 


GOLDWATER: opposes Federal minimum 
Wage laws; opposes the establishment of 
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a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; campaigned in 1958 for a 
“mandatory national right-to-work law” 
— An Interview with GOLDWATER,” 
Newsweek, October 21, 1963, p. 37.— 
to ban the union shop everywhere, but 
presently advocates Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments that would ban the union shop in 
all States without legislation specifically 
permitting the union shop: 

I do not believe the Federal Government 
should be in the business of regulating wages 
at all. No (minimum wage) measure is go- 
ing to please me (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Aug. 10, 1960, p. 16182). 

I oppose the * * * FEPC section (of the 
civil rights bill) * * * I think it’s a step to- 
ward a national police state. And I'm not 
going to be part of creating that (Mar. 19, 
1964, press conference, San Francisco, Calif.). 

I strongly favor enactment of State right- 
to-work laws which would forbid contracts 
that make union membership a condition of 
employment. These laws are aimed at re- 
moving a great blight on the contemporary 
American scene ("The Conscience of a Con- 
servative,” 1960, p. 49). 

THE POSITION ON FEDERAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


GOLDWATER: is an outspoken opponent 
of Federal health programs; was the 
only Republican to vote against the 1960 
Kerr-Mills law providing medical as- 
sistance grants to States for the needy 
aged: 

In the general field of public welfare I 
would disagree with both Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Rockefeller, and that’s where I disagree with 
Eisenhower. I recall once calling his pro- 
gram the Dime Store New Deal, 

I don’t believe in Federal aid to education, 
or aid to the aged, or any kind of medical 
assistance (Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 25, 


1061). 


A Question of Good Manners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
(D.C.) Daily News: 

A QUESTION or Goop MANNERS 

An interesting thing about the latest Arab- 
Israel incident in Washington is the prompt 
and indignant reaction of our State Depart- 
ment. 

The public statement on behalf of 13 Arab 
embassies criticizing the official reception of 
Israel Prime Minister Levi Ashkol was clearly 
out of line. It was rude and insulting both 
to President Johnson and to his guest, as the 
authors of the statement must haye known. 

But the rebuke administered by George W. 
Ball, Acting Secretary of State, must have 
surprised them. From the patient, and even 
apologetic, manner in which our Government 
sometimes has accepted impertinences from 
abroad, they were justified in assuming this 
one also would be passed over. It was not. 

In its dealings with foreign nations, be they 
small or large, our country should insist on 
the common courtesies which we extend to 
the rest of the world. It is hard, otherwise, 
to maintain our self-respect, or to deserve 
the respect of other governments. 

We are encouraged to note what appears 
to be a firming up of official resolve in this 
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respect. We doubt it will seriously harm re- 
lations with these Arab countries. On the 
other hand it may improve them. The Arabs, 
of all people, appreciate good manners. It is 
well that they know where we stand. 


Opposition to Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. Or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a resolution expressing strong 
opposition to the so-called civil rights 
legislation. This resolution has been 
approved by the Bold Spring Baptist 
Church, of Callison, S.C. I think it par- 
ticularly appropriate that the resolution 
be made available to all Members of the 
Senate while we are now considering the 
so-called civil rights bill. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION BY Boro Sram BAPTIST 

Cuurcn, Rev. A. D. Crort, PASTOR, CALLI- 

son, S. C. 


Whereas God said “Thou shalt not steal” 
and “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
house, nor anything that is they neighbor's” 
thus establishing once, and for all time, his 
creatures, right to own and control private 
property; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America reguarantees God's law 
concerning private property and additionally 
guarantees the right of each citizen of this 
Republic to a trial by jury; and 

Whereas the Civil Rights Act of 1963 is not 
civil, contains far more wrongs than rights, 
and was not passed in 1963; and 

Whereas said act Is currently being dis- 
cussed in the U.S. Senate after being passed 
by the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas said act has been endorsed by 
many denominations and so-called religious 
“leaders” including many of our own Baptist 
denomination; and 

Whereas said act Is clearly in violation of 
two of the Ten Commandments and the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
thus bringing the act clearly within the 
sphere of condemnation by all good Ameri- 
cans and most especially by all Christian 
Americans: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of Bold Spring 
Baptist Church, Callison, S. C., on May 24, 
1964, unanimously oppose, on moral and con- 
stitutional grounds, the civil rights bill now 
pending in the Congress of the United States. 
Further the members of this church publicly 
reaffirm our loyalty to God and to the United 
States of America which He permitted us to 
inherit from our forefathers and call upon all 
other Christians and men of good will of all 
races to join with us in this reaffirmation by 
opposing, with all the strength they can 
muster, the dangerous usurpation of power 
embodied in this act on the part of a power 
seeking Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
signed by the pastor and clerk, be forwarded 
to the press, radio, and Abbeville Baptist As- 
sociation, the South Carolina Baptist Con- 
vention, our Congressman, our two Senators, 
and Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

A. D. Cnorr, Pastor. 
Mrs. L. O. Burnett, Clerk. 
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The Select Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


+ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an address I made before 
the general session of the 1964 national 
seminar of the American Right of Way 
Association in Detroit, Mich., on May 28, 
last. 


The speech follows: 

I want to talk with you today about the 
Select Subcommittee on Real Property Ac- 
quisition on which I am privileged to serve 


counsel for the committee. Many of you 
know him personally because he has attend- 
ed some seven of the seminars. You have 

to me today, since coming to De- 
troit, your recognition of his ability, sin- 
cerity, and industry. As the chief counsel 
for the committee, he has supervised the 
professional staff and all connected with the 
responsibility assigned us. Administratively 
he has provided leadership on a bipartisan 
basis. Our committee has made its studies 
without any political suggestions. 

This subcommittee is nearing completion 
of a comprehensive 24-year study of the 
laws and practices governing real property ac- 
quisitions in all Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs. Our purpose is to deter- 
mine whether property owners and tenants 
affected by these programs receive fair and 
equal treatment, considering the value of 
their and the expenses and losses 
they incur in reestablishing their homes, 
farms, and businesses; and keeping in mind 
the interest of the general public which 
benefits from these programs and must pay 
for them. 

The Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives created the sub- 
committee because it was deeply concerned 
by the growing number of complaints in 
all parts of the country questioning the ade- 
quncy of present laws and practices. There 
were reports of many property owners and 
tenants suffering severe hardships and finan- 
cial losses, and of some property owner be- 
ing overpaid, And there was particular con- 
cern about the lack of uniformity in the 
various programs, with citizens apparently 
being given varying amounts of compensa- 
tion or other assistance depending more on 
the program involved than the actual loss 
suffered 


This is the first broad study of its kind 
ever undertaken by the Federal Government. 
The subcommittee is bipartisan, with my 
good friend and colleague, Representative 
Howarp Rostson, of New York, as ranking 
minority member. I am happy to say that 
we have worked as one team every step 
of the way. 

This subcommittee is not investigating 
anyone, and we are not questioning the de- 
sirability of programs or the location or de- 
sign of specific projects. We have made good 

and before the end of this year 
we will submit a report with specific recom- 
mendations to the Congress. 

Quite naturally, the scope of the study 
made it necessary for us to assemble and an- 
alyze an almost overwhelming amount of 
technical material. Our work involved a 
great deal of legal research and intensive 
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reviews of many different agency policies 
and procedures. In addition, we gave special 
attention to various economic and social 
studies of families and businesses displaced 
by public acquisition programs. The diverse 
laws and practices under which Federal agen- 
cies operate, and the hundreds of different 
State and local laws, court decisions, and 
administrative practices governing Federal- 
aid programs of highways, public housing, 
urban renewal, and others, of course com- 
plicated the picture. 

We recognized at the outset that there 
were many divergent views on this subject, 
and we decided to obtain as wide a sampling 
of opinion as possible. We have been in 
close contact with Federal, State, and local 
public agencies. The staff has visited various 
project areas to talk with property owners 
and tenants, and agency field personnel, We 
have invited comments and suggestions from 
every Federal judge and many State and 
local judges; from members of the American 
and Federal bar associations, and many State 
and local bar groups; leading appraisal socie- 
ties; universities, State and local eminent 
domain study committees, and other research 
bodies; housing and redevelopment officials, 
reclamation associations, farm organizations, 
and of course the American Right of Way 
Association, among others, 

During the past year the subcommittee 
conducted seven public hearings in the field, 
two in Tennessee, three in California, one in 
Massachusetts, and one in Rhode Island, 
to enable interested persons to express their 
views and to make certain that our members 
would have a clear picture of the principal 
problems. These hearings produced a wealth 
of important information. The records are 
being printed, and copies will be available 
shortly. 

I cannot tell you what specific recommen- 
dations the subcommittee is going to make 
when the study is completed. However, I 
want to comment generally on several of 
the basic questions we have been considering. 

It seems to me that a good deal of the 
confusion and controversy in this field stems 
from the failure to distinguish between the 
payment of compensation for real property 
needed for a public project, and the treat- 
ment of other losses and expenses which 
property owners or tenants may incur as a 
direct result of the project. 

In the United States, a man has a con- 
stitutional right to just compensation for his 
property, and the courts decided long ago 
that this generally means he is entitled to 
be paid its fair market value. Whether sup- 
plemental payments or other assistance 
should be provided to relieve him of addi- 
tional losses and expenses is then a question 
of public policy and must be dealt with by 
the Congress and the State legislatures. 

There is no conflict or inconsistency in 
paying the fair market value of real property 
to satisfy the constitutional obligation of 
Just compensation, and also providing sup- 
plemental payments or other assistance to 
satisfy a moral obligation recognized by the 
Congress or a State legislature. As Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland said, in delivering the 
opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Joslin case: $ 

“In respect of the contention that the 
statute extends the right to recover com- 


pensation so as to include these (business 


losses and moving costs) and other forms 
of consequential damages and thus deprives 
plaintiffs in error, as taxpayers of the city, 
of their property without due process of law, 
we need say no more than that, while the 
legislature was powerless to diminish the 
constitutional measure of just compensation, 
we are aware of no rule which stands in the 
way of an extension of it, within the limits 
of equity and justice, so as to include rights 
otherwise excluded (262 U.S. 668, 676-677; 
1923).” 

Those who believe that the Government's 
responsibility to persons affected by public 
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programs is properly limited to the payment 
of the fair market value of real property 
argue that thts reflects the reasonable prin- 
ciple that when the Government acquires 
real property it should incur no more cost 
than would a typical prudent buyer in a 
private transaction. 

I cannot accept this point of view, for it 
rejects any consideration whatever for the 
many difficult problems inflicted on people 
by the Government's activity. Also, the 


‘argument is specious, for it ignores the fact 


that in a private transaction, a typical pru- 
dent seller would not sell his property at its 
market value if he felt it would cause him 
economic losses and damages over and above 
the value of the property itself. In a public 
acquisition, however, the seller is often un- 
willing, but is compelled to sell his property 
at its market value, regardless of any such 
additional losses or damages. 

We have to recognize the tremendous ef- 
fect which public programs today have on 
the individual. Here he feels the power of- 
his government, and he will not soon forget 
the day the government takes his home, his 
farm, his business, or his means of livelihood. 

The courts adopted market value as the 
general measure of constitutional just com- 
pensation in a comparatively uncomplicated 
period of our history, when land was plenti- 
ful and government acquisitions skirted cities 
and bypassed homes and businesses, causing 
few displacements and relatively little dam- 
age. In contrast, it is expected that by 1972 
the urban renewal and interstate highway 
programs alone will have caused the displace- 
ment of a million families and more than 
100,000 businesses. 

A large number of those being: displaced 
are tenants who frequently receive no pay- 
ment whatever. Many displacees are low- and 
moderate-income families, and owners of 
very small businesses for whom the shock 
of a forced move can be particularly severe. 
Payment of constitutional just compensa- 
tion alone can hardly be satisfactory for 
the owner of a small home who cannot re- 
place his property for the price paid by the 
Government, or obtain financing for replace- 
ment property at terms within his means; 
for the renter who must stand the expense of 
relocation, and pay more rent for his replace- 
ment housing than he can afford: or for the 
owner of the small retail or service estab- 
lishment who may find it very difficult, and 
often impossible to stand the pressure of re- 
establishing in a new location. 

Many of these small businesses are oper- 
ated by elderly people, in rented space, and 
at minimal levels; and their loss may have 
little economic effect on the community. 
Nonetheless they provide at least some re- 
turn to the owners, and more important, they 
provide jobs for the owners—jobs which 
many cannot readily replace. 

These citizens argue with considerable 
logic, that where individuals suffer substan- 
tial, clearly established losses and damages 
as a direct consequence of a public acquisi- 
tion program, fundamental fairness requires 
the public, the beneficiary of the program, to 
bear these losses and damages just as it bears 
the expense of real property acquisition, de- 
sign, physical construction, and other project 
cogts. Otherwise they are compelled to bear 
a disproportionate part of the real economic 
cost of the program—they pay taxes like 
other citizens to support the program, and 
they pay again to the extent they suffer un- 
compensated losses and expenses, 

Fear of uncompensated losses and hard- 
ships undoubtedly accounts for much of the 
resistance we find to various programs, and 
for many of the serious highway location 
controversies which all too frequently delay 
construction and increase the cost of proj- 
ects. 

There is also little doubt that, out of con- 
cern for persons who may have to bear such 
losses, many trial courts engage in judicial“ 
legislation, juries effect compromises, ap- 
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Praisers sometimes exercise a degree of flexi- 
bility in estimating value which strains, if it 
not completely distort the appraisal 
Process, and negotiators and others author- 
to approve settlements frequently depart 
from market value concepts, sll in the name 
Of serving what they regard as “basic justice.” 
But this ia not justice; for it gives preferen- 
tial treatment to some without equal pro- 
tection to all, and the possible abuses arising 
dut of such practices are as obvious as they 
are dangerous, Where present laws or pro- 
cedures are inadequate or unfair, they should 
ba changed. 

I belleve that all puble acquisition pro- 
Brams must become more responsive to hu- 
man needs, Congress has already provided a 
number of helpful aids to alleviate hardships. 
The difficulty is that they are still too limited 
in certain respects; they are not available on 
& consistent basis from one program to an- 
other; and where available, they are not al- 
Ways fully utilized. This we hope to remedy. 

People should all be treated alike, for it 
Obviously makes no difference to the party 
Suffering a loss whether the public action 
has its origin in a program for a road, a park, 
& reservoir, a Federal office complex, a com- 
Mercial center, a public housing site, or any 
Other purpose. 

Now, I am not suggesting that the fair 
Market value measure should be discarded 
and a new standard adopted in its place. On 
the contrary, despite its imperfections I 


know of no better standard for estimating. 


value of real property in public acquisi- 
tions. ‘There are many cases, particularly 
Where dislocation is not a factor, in which 
the market value standard can produce a 
which is entirely fair to the property 
Owner and to the public, What.I do say, is 
that there are factors other than the value 
Of real property that must be recognized 
and treated. 

There is also a need to take a close look 
at the market value standard, to be sure that 
it has the same meaning for all of us. There 
are so many different definitions of market 
Value that I have lost count of the number. 
There is obviously no single magic figure 
Which constitutes the“ market value of a 
Property: and ordinarily a parcel of real estate 
Can be expected to sell at any one of several 
ao. within a reasonable range of one an- 

er 


Tue question then which needs to be an- 
SWered is: Which of these prices should we 
trying to find in public acquisition pro- 
Brams? Is it, or should it be the Govern- 
Ment's objective to estimate the highest 
Price at which a property could reasonably 
be expected to sell if exposed for sale for & 
Teasonable period under open market condi- 
? the average price? the most probable 
Price? the lowest price? or some other figure? 
tever the objective may be, is it clearly 
Understood by all the parties concerned with 
the value determination? 

If, as frequently seems to be the case, the 
Meaning of market value Is left to the dis- 
ret ion of the individual appraiser—tif all ap- 
Praisers do not have the same precise ob- 
Jective—can we even hope to achieve equal 
treatment for property owners affected by 
Public acquisitions? This question is not 
dendemie. For in public acquisitions, we 
are generally dealing with a man’s most 
important possession. He is being forced to 
Sell his home or other property, and the 
Meaning given to the term “market value” 
can have a material effect on the amount of 
the payment he will recelve. 

I want to call attention to another im- 
portant element of the fair market value 
Standard, and that is the date of valuation. 
The general rule, as you know, is that prop- 
erty is to be valued as of the date it Is taken. 
Unfortunately, strict application of the rule 
in many States has led to serious inequities 
both for property owners and for public 
agencies, 
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Frequently property owners suffer economic 
losses because of the announcement of a 
project and the prospect that the property 
will be condemned. Where this occurs sev- 
eral years before the actual acquisition of 
the property, as it often does in some pro- 
grams, tenants move out or fall to renew 
their leases and new tenants cannot be ob- 
tained. Buildings are abandoned, the 
neighborhood deteriorates or is deserted, and 
vandalism often sets in. By the time the 
property is taken, values have depreciated 
sharply. 

On the other hand, in some instances the 
announcement of a public project has a re- 
verse effect and sets the speculative instinct 
to work, driving prices upward. An excel- 
lent example is the activity near planned 
interchanges of the Interstate System. 

Federal law, while not entirely clear in 
every detail, suggests that neither the prop- 
erty owner nor the public agency should be 
penalized for changes in value of this kind. 
Property is still valued as of the date of 
taking; but the rule is subject to the quali- 
fication that Increases or decreases in value 
occurring after the Government is com- 
mitted to a project will be disregarded in 
determining just compensation, if the change 
is due to the project. The general principle 
is sound; however, problems arise because it 
is not always certain when the Government 
becomes “committed” to a project. 

Unfortunately, in many State and local 
jurisdictions the market value is determined 
strictly as dt the date of taking regardless 
of the hardships it may cause to some prop- 
erty owners or the windfalls it may give to 
others. In other jurisdictions, the law re- 
lieves public agencies of any obligation to 
pay enhanced property values caused by a 
project, Hut apparently gives no protection 
to an owner whose property may be lessened 
in value because of a project. 

The problem is analogous to the questions 
frequently encountered in partial taking 
cases involving severance damages and bene- 
fits which, as you right-of-way men know, 
is one of the most complex in the fleld of 
eminent domain. 

Many complaints we receive relate to the 
administrative policies and practices of land 
acquisition agencies rather than legal con- 
cepts of compensation. I believe that any 
administrative policy, to be “fair” must be 
directed to giving the property owner the 
full measure of compensation authorized by 
law promptly, with a minimum of incon- 
venience, and without forcing him to pro- 
longed negotiations or to costly condemna- 
tion suits. 

To me this means that a land acquisition 
agency should always pay the property owner 
the full amount which it believes the prop- 
erty to be worth. It should make this amount 
available for the use of the owner, whether 
or not he agrees to sell the property at this 
price. It should do so promptly, and in any 
case before requiring parties in possession 
to vacate the property, It should provide 
sufficient lead time and adequate notice of 
its possession requirements, so that all per- 
sons lawfully occupying the property will 
have a reasonable period to secure suitable 
replacement property, and to reestablish 
themselves in their new locations, And it 
should make available effective and mean- 
ingful advisory services for all displaced 
families and businesses desiring help in their 
relocation problems. 

I must say quite frankly that my col- 
leagues and I have been shocked to find that 
some public agencies still try to acquire real 
property at prices below their own opinions 
of value. One major acquisition agency, as 
I recall, actually acquired about 20 percent 
of its properties over a 3-year period in this 
manner. Fortunately, policies of this kind 
are in the minority. I hope we can soon 
make them a matter of history. 

During this half hour I have tried to touch 
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briefly on a number of the principal issues 
which caused the creation of the Select 
Subcommittee on Real Property Acquisition, 
and brought about the comprehensive study 
we soon will conclude. 

In a letter to the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator in April 1962, President Ken- 
nedy expressed his appreciation for their 
Joint Report on Urban Transportation, and 
said: 

"I noted particularly that you concerned 
yourselves with the human as well as the 
technical and financial considerations in- 
yolved, Many thousands of our citizens, as 
your report states, must unavoidably sur- 
render their homes and places of business to 
make way for public transportation improve= 
ments. We should not expect them to suffer 
the heavy personal cost of such public ben- 
efits without due recompense and assistance. 
Where public necessity imposes such sacri- 
fices, 1t should be accompanied by public 
concern for the people displaced.” 

President Johnson demonstrated his seri- 
ous concern about these problems in his 
special message to Congress on Housing and 
Community Development in January of this 
year. The President urged additional as- 
sistance to displaced families and pusiness 
concerns, and called attention to the fact 
that: 

“Despite existing programs assisting fami- 
lies and persons displaced by urban renewal 
projects, the human cost of relocation re- 
mains a serious and difficult problem.” 

This concern underscores the purpose of 
this subcommittee. Obviously, if our Na- 
tion is to be strong, public improvement pro- 
grams are essential. Land acquisition is an 
inevitable consequence. Delicate considera- 
tions of property rights and human rights 
are involved. Inequities and hardships must 
be avoided wherever possible. 


Disarmament Propaganda at a Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp another in the series 
of articles by Holmes Alexander on the 
Council for a Livable World. 

Mr. Alexander's article is as follows: 
DISARMAMENT PROPAGANDA AT A PRICE—PART 2 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Propaganda shops are 
all over Washington, and most of them 
self-supporting—but not so the State 
partment's Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which is tax supported. 

In a previous installment of this column 
series, I reported on a speech entitled. Pros- 
pects for Controlling the Arms Race,“ It 
took some gumshoeing for me to discover 
that its author was Dr. Leonard Sidney Rod- 
berg, who works in the Science and Technol- 
egy Division of this State Department 
Agency. The speech was offered first to Sen- 
ator Burpicx, Democrat, of North Dakota, 
and later to Senator Musk, Democrat, of 
Maine, for delivery before a Syracuse (N-Y.) 
chapter of the Council for a Livable World, 
which is a ban-the-bomb outfit. < 

Dr. Rodberg assures me that he wrote the 
speech on his own time, Senators BURDICK 
and Mvusxie both, to their credit, declined to 
use the tailored document, which is full of 
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the hair-raising horrors of nuclear war and 


calculated to scare Americans into pacifism. 

I will take Dr. Rodberg’s word that he 
moonlighted the ghostwritten speech, but 
I hope to find out whether other speeches 
for other campaigning politicians (both 
Burpick and Musxre are up for reelection) 
have been written in the Disarmament 
Agency at the taxpayer's expense. Mean- 
while, there is plenty of hard evidence that 
this State Department Agency Is using public 
money to peddle special pleading that could 
very well serve the purposes of those who 
would like to see America stand naked to 
her enemies. 

Congressman GLENARD P. Lipscoms, Repub- 
Mean of California, in a House speech, pin- 
“pointed 127 speaking trips made by Disarma- 
ment Agency personnel between July 1962 
and January 1964. Of these, 23 were on an 
expense acccunt basis for which the tax- 
payer coughed up $3,138.71. Another 84 
trips were not charged to the taxpayer, but 
the personnel were away from their desks 
while on Government salaries. 

One of the ways in which propaganda 
shops operate is by flinging parties at which 
the guests, often influential writers or politi- 
cos, are softened up on charm and enter- 
talnment. This State Department agency, 
which is supposed to explore the practicall- 
ties of international control of weapons and 
of disarmament, has requested—although 
denied—#4,000 for “official reception and 
representation expenses." When questioned 
on these aspects of his job, the Agency Di- 
rector, William C. Foster, said: 

“Mr. Chairman, this is consistent with one 
of the four functions with which our Agency 
is charged; namely, of disseminating infor- 
mation about arms control.“ 

In its budget request for 1965, the Agency 
asked for $11 million, an increase of 46 per- 
cent over its last year’s stipend, but the 
amount requested does not reflect additional 
sums for arms control and disarmament that 
are “hidden” in other departmental budgets 
such as Defense, Atomic Energy, Space, and 
the U.S. Information Agency, the last- named 
having recently gone in for subsidizing prop- 

books issued by commercial publi- 
Ushers. _ > 

Lrescoms gets a figure of $150 million of 
hidden money that is going into various 
projects for controlling and reducing Amer- 
ican armament. How much of all this is a 
wise and responsible effort? An unnamed 
spokesman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
speaking before the House Appropriations 
Committee in a recorded statement, said this 
about proposals made by the Disarmament 
Agoncy: r 

“As a matter of fact * * * quite a sizable 
portion of the proposals they have sent over 
have not been looked on with much favor by 
the Joint Chiefs.” 

Taken together, the doings of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, plus those 
of the Council for a Livable World, seems 
to add up to a pacific lobby. Some of it is 
supported by the taxpayer, some of it is be- 
Ing huckstered around the country by re- 
election-seeking politicians who know not 
what they do. 

At the risk of being disrespectful, I note 
that the majority of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who take campaign money from 
the Livable World outfit are men who have 
not “majored” in the complexities and dan- 
gers of cold war disarmament. I would be 
surprised if anyone recognized Senators BUR- 
pick, Musxie, Hart, of Michigan, MCGEE, of 
Wyoming, and Moss, of Utah, or Representa- 
tives Mowrora, of New Mexico, and HARDING, 
of Idaho, as knowledgeable in this 
fleld, although competent in other fields. 

Why have these men been politically sub- 
sidized by the pacifist lobby? Their col- 
leagues in the Congress, and their constitu- 
ents back home, ought to ask these men if 
they know what the score is. 
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Essays on Rural Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er, it is with pride that I insert the fol- 
lowing REA essays written by five young 
people from Nebraska—Linda White, of 
Arcadia; James Ray League, of Stratton; 
William Cook, of North Loup; and Den- 
nis Eggleston and Jean Lynne Fortik, of 
Ansley. 

These young people were sponsored 
by their local public power districts for 
this tour of Washington as a result of 
their winning essays on the value of 
rural electrification. 

The essays follows: 

Tue Live or a Farm Doc Wrru REA 
(By Linda White, age 16; junior, Arcadia 

High School; mame of father, Everett 

White, Arcadia, Nebr; contestant spon- 

sored by the Loup Valleys Rural Public 

Power District, Ord, Nebr., in cooperation 

with the Nebraska Rural Eloctric Asso- 

ciation) 

I am a big collie dog named Rex. I can 
remember when my life was quite different. 
That was before REA came to our farm. 

When I was a puppy, I used to follow my 
master while he did his chores at night. He 
used to carry an old, smoky lantern from 
place to place, and sometimes he stepped on 
me in the dark. Now our whole yard lights 
up Uke daylight when he flips a switch. Very 
seldom he steps on me-now. 

I used to wait a long time while my master 
milked the cows and separated the milk by 
hand before Icould havesupper. Sometimes 
I got pretty hungry, Things are different 
now. When I hear the putt-putt of the 
milking machine and the hum of the elec- 
tric separator, I know my supper will be soon. 

I trot along behind as my master carries 


Even our fences are different now. When I 
get too near they bite so I try to stay awuy. 
Every spring I watched as my master 


~dragged out the old, rusty forge and brand- 


ing iron to brand the calves. It was a long 
; and sometimes the smoke hurt my 
Since REA has come, I sit back and 
watch him plug in a device. I smeil the 
stinky, burning hair and then it’s all over. 

T miss our daily trips to the creaky wind- 
mill. Now we have all the water we need 
at the turn of a switch and the old windmill 
is forgotten. > 

When my master Irrigates, Igo along. The 
cool water feels so good on a hot day. He 
said “I'm almost sure of a crop with my 
electric irrigation pump.” 

I run along as my mistress looks at the 

baby chicks. When I peek in the door, they 
are all cheeping happily under the big red 
bulbs hanging from the ceiling. If I bark, 
I will scare them and my mistress will scold 
me. 
My young mistress used to play with me 
after she had washed her hair. We would 
romp and play in the sun till it was dry, Now 
she sits in the house with a funny thing on 
her head that makes a buzzing noise. 

I like to watch through the window as she 
sews. Once I saw a 4-H emblem on her 
blouse. Last year she made me a plaid coat 
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but I felt foolish wearing it; my own coat 
Teels better. 

They let me in the house more now. With 
not water all the time they give me a bath 
more often and a long whirring machine 
picks up my loose hair. 

I'm getting old but I can still remember 
how hard the work was for my family before 
REA came to our farm. 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
Hou AND COMMUNITY 

(By James Ray League, age 17;-junior, Strat- 

ton High School; name of father, James 

Howard League, Stratton, Nebr.: contest- 

ant sponsored by the McCook Public Power 

District, McCook; Nebr., in cooperation with 

the Nebraska Rural Electric Association) 


Without the assistance of electric ma- 
chines, many of the chores done today would 
be major undertakings. 

On a dairy farm experienced men would 
be needed to milk the cows as efficiently by 
hand as One man can milk with a milking 
machine. Then the milk would either have 
to be cooled with ice or picked up twice 
daily. Either of these would Increase costs 
and lower profits. As it ls, the dalryman can 
pour the milk into a cooler, filp a switch, 
and let electricity cool and store the milk 
until a truck picks it up. 

Before going any further with the topic, 
a few facts about the REA should be men- 
tioned. First, many people think that the 
Rural Electrification Administration con- 
structs the lines and generates the electricity. 
Actually, the REA lends money to coopera- 
tives, controlled by the men they serve, to 
build the lines and furnish the power. As 
the districts become self-sufficient, they pay 
back the loans, Second, the district is di- 
rected by men living in the district, mon 
who know the needs of the districts and can 
act to meet them. 

The REA is under fire from “the power 
companies and their allles.“ An article in 
the Reader's Digest states, “With the job 
virtually completed, REA continues to ex- 
pand.“ Here the key word is completed.“ 
A rebuttal the Electric Farmer states, “Does 
the Reader's Digest advocate that power 
companics stop investing $4 billion a year 
to expand service to customers already re- 
celving service? Rural customers’ needs 
grow the same as those of urban cus- 
tomers"? > 

The REA was created in 1935 by an Ex- 
ecutive order of the President to furnish 
electricity to the rural areas of America. On 
May 21, 1963, the President signed the act 
into law. 

Before REA came Into effect, tt seemed that 
the convenience of electricity would be lim- 
ited to urban use only. T. K. Quinn wrote. 
“Let us be sensible about it. The great 
services of electricity are limited to a rela- 
tively small portion of American homes be- 
cause the majority cannot afford to purchase 
them.” ¢ 

Now 08 percent of the farms in the United 
States have electricity as compared to 3 
small fraction when REA was inn ted. 

Besides powering necessities and’ luxuries 
such as lights, heating systems, television, 
dishwashers, and dryers, electricity contrib- 
utes to our safety and protection. It lights 
streot lamps and security lights to discourage 
would-be hoodlums. Most businesses and 
many homes are protected by electric bur- 
glar alarms. 


The Electric Farmer, February 1964 (“Fic- 
tion in the Render’s Digest,“ pp. 8-0). 

*The Reader's Digest, December 1963 
(“The REA—A Case Study of Bureaucracy 
Run Wild,” p. 82). = 

* The Electric Farmer, February 1964 (“Fic- 
tion in the Reader's Digest.“ pp. 8-9). 

*Rural Electric Fact Book (“Early Quotes 
Concerning REA,” p. 153). 
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Since the turn of the century, the life ex- 
Pectancy of Americans has risen in leaps and 
bounds, and I'm not too sure that electricity 
and electric conveniences haven't played a 
Part in this phenomenon. Electric washing 
machines, ranges, refrigerators, and running 
Water are just a few of the labor-saving de- 
Vices which make the lot of a modern house- 
Wife more desirable than that of her mother. 

The men haven't been neglected in this 
age of mechanical assistants. A quick tour 

gh the average home workshop will 
Provide sufficient evidence that whatever de- 
Mands attention can be taken care of quickly, 
efficiently, and safely, thanks to electricity. 

Electricity has lightened our work and 
brightened our leisure. If I may paraphrase, 
“Better things, for better living, through 
electricity.” 


A Damy Farm Day Minus REA 
(By William C. Cook, age 17; junior, Arcadia 

High School; name of father, William Cook, 

North Loup, Nebr.; contestant sponsored 

by the Loup Valleys Rural Public Power 

District, Ord, Nebr., in cooperation with 

the Nebraska Rural Electric Association) 

The sun ts peeking over the hills rimming 
the valley, its rays shimmering tn the pud- 
dies from last night's violent rainstorm. 

I am lying on a bed of soft straw, content- 
edly chewing my cud and waiting for the 
hired man to open the squeaky gate to the 
holding pen. That is my signal to get up, 
Stretch, and stroll over to the barn and walt 
by the door. 

The family members call me Pet,“ a name 
Biven to me because I was such a friendly 
Calf. Like the rest of the registered Holstein 
herd, I wear a chain with an identification 
number around my neck. 

When the door to the milking parlor opens, 
I usually manage to squeeze in ahead of the 
Other cows. My favorite stall is at the end 
Of the row and on the way through I can take 
3 few bites of grain from the other feeders, 

e eating, I get washed with warm water 
heated by electricity. Next, the gentle suc- 
tion of the milking machine draws my milk 
Up through plastic tubes into the sparkling 
Glass pipeline which runs to the steel bulk 
tank in the milk room. 

The men in the pit are always taking about 
electricity and something called REA and 
the conveniences of doing the chores elec- 

cally, 

However, something seems to be wrong 

morning for the sun is high in the sky 
and we are still waiting to be milked. A 
truck just pulled in and a man is unloading 

cans, I can hear the clatter of buckets 

and the hired man is pushing the mechanical 
door open. As I hurry in the farmer's wife 
48 ahead of me quickly dumping grain into 
the feeders which normally run electrically. 
As I reach my stall, someone washes me with 
Sold water and begins milking me by hand. 
decide against this kind of treatment and 
show my displeasure by kicking over the pail. 
This brings some harsh, unfamiliar words 
and a pair of hobbles around my hind legs. 
The family is complaining about the storm 
and hoping that the REA men can soon find 
the trouble. The other cows are as unruly 
and unhappy as I, for we miss the familiar 
hum of the motor and soothing music from 
the radio, After a long time they remove 
the hobbies, push open the door, and chase 
us out into the feed lot. Wanting a drink, 
head straight for the tank. The noisy 
Pump-jack is strangely silent and the farm- 
eres son Is pumping frantically to keep up 
With the thirsty cattle. As I sip the cool, 
Tefreshing water, I decide that whatever 
REA is, it must be essential to this operation. 
I hope it's on the job for my evening milking. 
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How Goon Is RURAL ELecrriricaTion:. As 
SEEN BY A CITIZEN oF TomorROW? 
(By Dennis Eggleston, age 17; senior, Ansley 
High School; name of father, Clarence 
Eggleston, Ansley, Nebr.; contestant spon- 
sored by the Custer Public Power District, 
Broken Bow, Nebr., in cooperation with the 

Nebraska Rural Electric Association) 


Have you ever looked back to the time 
when you were young and noticed the many 
different changes and inventions that have 
taken place over that short period? It 
hasn't been too many years ago that you 
had to pump water by hand and carry it to 
the house; and if you wanted hot water, 
you had to carry in fuel for the stove in or- 
der to heat the water. Maybe you used to 
read in the evenings by a kerosene lamp, 
or carry a lantern for outside work. 

Now look at the many modern electrical 
appliances in use all over the United States. 
We have electrical water pressure systems 
and hot or cold water with the turn of a 
faucet; electric lights wherever we want 
them; television; radios; electric grain dryers 
which help to keep high moisture from spoll- 
ing grains; and heating lamps which warm 
baby pigs giving them a better start. These 
are just a few of the many electrical appli- 
ances that are made possible through elec- 
tricity, After we have used these appliances, 
we can hardly see how we ever managed to 
get along without them. 

This is the kind of thing that would be 
viewed by a citizen of tomorrow as he looks 
upon the fast changes that are being made 
possible through the new electrical inven- 
tions. With the population of the United 
States increasing at the rate of 8,000 people 
per day and with that many new mouths to 
feed, one knows that electricity has to in- 
crease in the future just as fast as it has in 
the past in order to help the farmer produce 
enough to feed and to clothe our growing 
nation. He knows that the farmer will be 
able to fulfill the demand, providing he has 
plenty of low-cost electricity to do more of 
the jobs that are still being done by hand. 

The citizen of tomorrow can visualize elec- 
trically operated feeding operations that are 
now being tried on many farms. With the 
use of a time switch, which turns on ‘the 
automatic feeding system, the farmer won't 
have to be around to feed his sheep, cattle, 
or swine. Also the farmer has mechanical 
ventilation and automatic watering systems 
insuring better health protection and faster 
gains for his livestock. With the use of elec- 
tricity in these types of feeding setups, the 
farmer has cut down on labor which would 
otherwise require the help of two or more 
men. Through the electrically operated 
automatic feeding systems the modern farm- 
er can feed more animals cheaper, faster, 
and with less effort. This gives him more 
time to do other work or to enjoy some sort 
of recreational activity which was once avail- 
able only to his city cousin. 

Rural electricity ts truly a growing indus- 
try as it serves an ever-increasing number of 

It is giving farmers, the people 
connected with the farmers and the follow- 
ing generations a new and better way of life 
by making it easier, more healthful and en- 
joyable. 

We, the citizens of tomorrow, can truly 
say that we can live better electrically. 


How Goop Is RURAL ELECTRIFICATION? 

(By Jean Lynne Fortik, age 17; senior, Ans- 
ley High School; name of father, Everett 
Fortik. Ansley, Nebr.; Contestant spon- 
sored by the Custer Public Power District, 
Broken Bow, Nebr., in cooperation with the 
Nebraska Rural Electric Association) 
Man’s eternal need to set his light 

the darkness was proved in 1935 when the 
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Rural Electrification Administration was 
created. Since this time electricity has revo- 
lutionized rural living in the United States; 
it has raised farm production and increased 
farm efficiency; it has extended the bound- 
aries of modern living; and it has helped 
establish new job-creating businesses and 
industries in rural areas. 

In 1935, 9,544 Nebraska farms or 7.1 per- 
cent of the total received central station 
electric service. By June 30, 1962, a total of 
87,300 farms in Nebraska—97 percent of all 
farms recorded in the 1959 Census of Agri- 
culture—were receiving electric service. One 
can readily see that the rural electric supply 
has become as important to the modern day 
farmers as the automobile is to every Amer- . 
ican family. Rural electric power's symbol, 
Willie Wirehand, is on the job continuously. 
The more work he does—the cheaper his 
labor gets; in fact, rural public power dis- 
tricts in Nebraska sell nearly half of the 
electricity used in Nebraska. A typical rural 
consumer uses an average of 500 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per month and is dou- 
bling his use every 6 years. ‘To rural fami- 
les, electricity is a measuring yardstick on 
low electric rates. 

In the wheat farming stretches of the 
Great Plains, on the ranches of the West, and 
in the hill country of the South one can see 
REA lines reaching out into the darkness to 
light rural America. Electricity now per- 
forms more than 600 different tasks on the 
farm ranging from electric percolators, 
freezers, and stereo sets to electric branding, 
irons, milking machines, and irrigation sys- 
tems, American agriculture is known as the 
most modern and efficient in the world be- 
cause of the instrumentality of this elec- 
trical energy. No longer is the farmer the 
last to hear of worldwide news. Radio and 
television have removed the isolationism of 
the farmer. Electrical use on the farm is 
still only a growing teenager. 

Our Creator makes every drop of water to 
fall from the heavens to earth for a pur- 
pose. The harnessing of streams which flow 
from the mountains, through the meadows, 
to the sea allows the rural citizens of 
America to farm better—electrically. The 
Lord said “Let There Be Light,“ and the 
countryside was no longer black with dark- 
ness, 

How good is rural electrification? It can 
be compared as a contributor to our physical 
being as religion is to our spiritual being. 
reaching out its hand in infinite helpfulness 
to all who will avail themselves of its power. 


Morning Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Abe 
Mellinkoff writes a short paragraph or 
two as the Morning Report, which is 
published in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle each morning. His report on June 1, 
Iam sure, will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House, and under privilege to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record and include extraneous ma- 
terial, I include the Morning Report: 
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MoRrNING REPORT 
(By Abe Mellinkoff) 

China is being nasty, She won't let us 
delay action in southeast Asia until after 
November. 

Obviously we have to do something new. 
Because what we are doing now isn’t work- 
ing out. There is deep trouble in South 
Vietnam. And it is hard to tell what Is going 
on in Laos. In fact, it is hard to tell if the 
place, as it was set up just a few years ago, 
even exists. It all depends on which news 
service you believe—on which day. 

So we can pull out, get in deeper where 
‘we are, or extend the fighting. Whatever we 
do will be an admission that what we have 
been doing was wrong. And that's bad poli- 
tics in an election year. i 


Private Association Expresses Concern 
Over USDA Wire News Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a number of communications 
critical of the recent trend in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to expand its 
wire news services, making them avail- 
able through direct interconnection to 
private individuals and business firms. 

One of the most significant is the one 
which follows from the executive council 
of the Certified Livestock Markets Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City. 

The text of the letter follows: 

CERTIFIED Livestock 
MARKETS ASSOCIATION, 
` Kansas City, Mo., June 1, 1964. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FINDLEY: On behalf of 
the industry trade association of over 900 
livestock markets in 48 States, I wish to ex- 
press the appreciation of the industry for 
your stand in opposition to the use of pub- 
lic funds for a marketing wire service which 
accepts commercial subscribers. ` 

We join you in the conviction that it ls 
ominous to the public interest when Gov- 
ernment employees can control the news 
from source to private organizations and in- 
dividuals. The use of such a Government 
wire service for department news releases 
would be only one more step toward total 
control. 

In the interests of free, competitive private 
enterprise in the livestock marketing in- 
dustry, we believe commercial wire service 
to be entirely adequate to support our price 
quotations and news requirements and, as 
you may know, have expressed these views 
in testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Your forthright stand in the public in- 
terest and in support of a free press and 
competitive private enterprise, without Gov- 
ernment competition or influence, is deeply 
appreciated. 

It is my understanding that this question 
may again appear upon the floor of the 
House in a consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 977, and I would hope that efforts 
to amend that bill to include “dissemina- 
tion of market news“ within the studies 
contemplated by the Commission may be 
successful. 


Very truly yours, 
O. T. Tan“ SANDERS, 
Executive Counsel. 
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The Value of Rural Electrification in Our 
Home and Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
next week a group of high school stu- 
dents from Nebraska, winners of an es- 
say contest sponsored by the Nebraska 
Rural Electrification Association, will be 
visiting Washington, D.C. These young 
people have done an excellent job of ex- 
pressing their thoughts on the value of 
REA, and I believe my colleagues will be 
interested in reading some of the win- 
ning entries. I am inserting in the REC- 
orp the following four essays: 

THE VALUE or RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IV 

Our HOME AND CoMMUNTTY 
(By Jerry Tripe, 17, of Orleans, Nebr., a Junior 
at Orleans High School) 

Electricity is truly the workhorse of our 
rural homes and community. Electricity is 
such a necessary part of our lives, it is hard 
to imagine what country life would be like 
without ite many benefits. Electricity creates 
a virtual revolution in communications, 
lightens the housewife’s daily chores, and 
helps take the burden of drudgery off the 
American farmer. In general it makes life 
easier on the rural dweller. 

The farmer probably could not get along 
without, the help electricity provides. Heat 
lamps, cattle feeding systems, electric pumps, 
feedmixers, augers, tank heaters, feed grind- 
ers, welders, drills, and many, many other 
tools and equipment owe their usefulness to 
electricity. Whether a farmer tillg the fields 
or raises cattle or swine, he is constantly 
dependent upon electricity. 

Not only is electricity the helper on the 
farm, but it is just as much, if not more 
important in the home. At the turn of the 
century less than 2 percent of the homes in 
the United States were wired for electricity. 
Today this figure has grown to 98 percent. 
Most necessities and conveniences we enjoy 
and take for granted are provided by elec- 
tricity. The electric range, toaster, steam 
iron; radio, television, water heater, lighting 
fixtures, refrigerator, washer, dryer, and 
vacuum sweeper are but a few of these. 

There are numerous reasons for the wide- 
spread use of electricity. For one thing, elec- 
tricity has a very low cost. Hardly a more 
economical form of power is to be found. 
As a matter of fact, in most places the rates 
have not changed greatly in the last 20 years. 
Even though, in rural communities the con- 
sumers are not close together, the cost is still 
noticeably low. Electricity is dependable. 
Equipment run by electricity has operated 
for long periods of time with relatively few 
repairs or breakdowns. A third reason for 
the popularity of this power is its adapta- 
bility. It can be used to generate heat, to 
create freezing temperatures, to give large 
or small amounts of current, and a hundred 
and one other versions of work. 

The value of rural electricity is so great 
it can hardly be measured. Our rural homes 
and communities depend upon electric power 
to run the numerous appliances and utilities 
we use daily, It is a helper to rural dwellers 
by comforts and necessities, doing 
strenuous labor, getting the job done quickly 
and quietly, and being ready to go into ac- 
tion at the press of a button or the flick of 
a switch. Probably at this time there is no 
other source of power that so influences our 
lives in rural homes and communities as 
electricity. 
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THE VALUE oF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Cynthia Aldinger. 18, of Wilcox, Nebr., a 
senior at Holdrege High School) 

“East or west. home is best.“ It is true 
that for every person the thought of home 
brings a special and different feeling in the 
heart, There is the thought of a fresh cherry 
pie, a fun-loving game, and a happiness felt 
in the fading twilight of a day at home; but 
to us of today our homes would not be com- 
plete without the helping hand of electricity, 
a helper too often taken for granted but a 
valuable helper that men have struggled to 
bring to the home and community. 

In the early 1920's, a growing number of 
rural leaders were starting to insist on elec- 
trification for their areas. Because of their 
demand, the Committtee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture (CREA) was 
formed. Later, on May 11, 1935, the Rural 
Electrification Administration was created by 
an order of President F. D. Roosevelt. It ghve 
powers to an REA administrator to “initiate, 
formulate, administer, and supervise a pro- 
gram of approved projects with respect to 
the generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of electric energy in rural areas.“ From 
that time on REA was on its way to helping 
the people, It was like the pendulum that 
travels much, but it only goes a tick at a 
time. Men had to take the Initiative to get 
the electricity into their State and commu- 
nities and by 1940 a total of 23 States were 
receiving the help of REA. What a wonder 
it must have been to the farm families when 
their homes were first electrified. It was 
said that the night the lights came on was 
forever an important date ranking with mar- 
rlages and births and that the lights re- 
mained on all night long with people getting 
a good look at the rooms and of each other. 

The strange servant took over. It became 
a member of the family and the community. 
People no longer had to perform back-break- 
ing tasks of carrying water and bringing 
in wood. The new hired hand was capable 
of doing all this. Just given a chance, elec- 
tricity was pumping water, producing light, 
running radios, milking cows, hatching 
chickens, warming pigs, heating homes, lift- 
ing, turning, and pushing just about any- 
thing possible. Even today it ts continu- 
ously taking over jobs and creating a better 
world. A decade ago the people would never 
have thought of surprising their grandpar- 
ents with a mercury-vapor light as a Christ- 
mas present. Now in the dusk of day mer- 
cury-vapor lights can be seen on all 
over the community. The standard of liv- 
ing in our communities has advanced 
through electricity. It does every job large 
or small more efficiently and economically. 
It gives the United States billions of dollars 
and is responsible for thousands of inven- 
tions that make life in the communities of 
the 20th century so pleasant. 

By using God's wonderful gift wisely, men 
have found something beyond compare in 
electricity. Rural electrification speaks for 
itself and tells us that it is by far our home 
and community best friend. 


A NATIONAL HERO 


(By Larry Gene Flohr of Dalton, Nebr, 8 
Junior at Dalton High School) 

Due to the great depression in the 1930'S 
and the backwardness of rural communi- 
ties, “the backbone of the United States was 
falling apart.” The farmers of the United 
States needed help. Many farmers were 
forced to sell thelr farms because of the low 
selling price of their crops and the lo. 
production of their farms. This farm situa- 
tion caused the economy of the United States 
to drop. Something had to be done. If the 
farmers in this Nation would fall, so would 
the Nation itself. The production and the 
economy of the farmers had to be raised and 
the load on him had to be lightened. 

What could be done to save the farmers 
of this Nation? Some exports thought elec- 
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tricity to the rural areas was the answer. 
But how could the rural areas get electricity 
economically? 

In 1935 the Rural Electrification Admin- 
to cooperatives to set up local rural electri- 
Cation Act. The Administration gave loans 
to cooperatives to set up local rural electri- 
fication, ‘The Administration had the re- 
Sponsibility of providing dependable elec- 
trical service to rural farms in an adequate 
supply and at a cost that would permit maxi- 
mum use by ali. Long-term low-interest 
loans and technical assistance from the Ad- 
ministration made the electrical revolution 
Possible. Thousands of miles of electric 
transmission lines were built and thousands 
of farms were wired for electricity all across 
the Nation. Within 30 years all of the rural 
areas in the United States were being served 
by the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Today electricity is an essential part of 
the life in rural areas. Most farm homes 
have an electric water pump to supply the 
house with water. Many homes have an 
electric water heater and of course many of 
the time-saving and work-saving appliances 
Which enable the modern housewife to have 
12 time for leisure and community activi- 


Electricity relieves the modern farmer 
from the drudgery of his every-day chores. 
Electric milking machines, coolers, and pas- 
teurization machines save time and are eco- 
nomical to a dairy farmer. Many farmers 
have electric feeding machines that can feed 
thousands of cattle by simply pushing a but- 
ton, thus saving time and money. 

Electric pumps are very valuable to the 
Modern Irrigation farmer because they can 
Supply with water whenever he needs it 
to save his crops from the hot, dry, summer 
Gays. Modern grain dryers also aid him 
because they enable him to harvest his crops 
earlier than usual. 

Most farms have a well equipped shop 
Consisting of an electric grinder, drill, weld- 
er, etc. By doing our own welding and 
repairing, our welder has saved us several 
hundred dollars this past year. During our 
Past harvest we repaired our combine in a 
matter of hours with our welder. Without 
our welder, it would have taken several days 
and maybe the cost of our crop being de- 
Stroyed by a hall storm. 

These are just a few ways that Rural Elec- 
trification helps out in our home and com- 
munity. The REA has grown to be the most 
Useful organization in the United States be- 
Cause it saved the life of our farmers and 
the life of our Nation. Truly, Rural Electri- 
fication is a national hero. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—PRICELESS IN VALUE 


(By Shirley Jean Mika, 17, Dalton, Nebr. a 
Junior at Dalton High School) 


Rural electrification, established in 1936, 
is one of the most wonderful and profitable 
advancements ever made in farm history. 
Today it plays a vital role in the life of the 
farmer. One might say that it brought the 
farmer from the darkness into the daylight. 
It has helped change him from a common 
laborer into an agricultural specialist. 

The coming of electric power to the farm 
has increased its production and efficiency. 
In the farmhome one can find all the modern 
€lectrical conveniences that may be found in 
any modern city home, thus extending the 
boundaries of modern living. Out go the 
kerosene lamps, outside toilets, iceboxes, coal 
Stoves, battery radios, hand water pumps and 
gasoline powered washing machines, In 
Come electric lights, modern plumbing, re- 
trigerators, deep freezes, televisions, pressure 
Water systems, automatic washing machines, 
and clothes dryers. Naturally these con- 
Yeniences help the farmer's wife by allowing 
Her more spare time in which to play bridge, 
Serve on committees as well a8 devote more 
of herself to her children and husband. 
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Those innumerable chores which a farmer 
must perform each day have certainly been 
lightened and shortened by the advent of 
REA. The production of baby chicks and 
the quantity and quality of eggs has in- 
creased due to the use of electric heat lamps 
and egg incubators. The tedious job of chop- 
ping ice from water tanks for the cattle in 
the winter has been eliminated thanks to 
heated automatic stock waterers; conse- 
quently, beef production is increased, thus 
contribution to the farmers’ net income. 

Electric pumps and irrigation systems now 
save crops during the dreaded drought sea- 
sons. Human hands need never touch a 
quart of milk in this generation. Thanks to 
the electric milking machines and pasteur- 
izers. Many a dreaded hail storm has cut 
a devastating path through the country, but 
the modern electric grain dryers have allowed 
many farmers to have reaped their golden 
grain early while it was still damp. 

Since electricity has come to the country, 
everybody's habits have changed. It ls a 
new kind of life for the farmers and their 
families as well as the city dwellers. Now, 
the countryside Is dotted with modern res- 
taurants, drive-in theaters, and numerous 
tourist attractions thanks to rural electrifica- 
tion. This is indeed a blessing to the city 
dwellers who are anxious to leave the hustle 
and bustle of their everyday life for a little 
quiet relaxation. 

How did all of this new and wonderful 
change get its start? The farmer, seeking 
a better way of life, formed co-ops who in 
turn borrowed money from the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, a division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in order to 
finance their electrical systems, Even 
though almost 98 percent of our farms are 
now electrified there still remains a gap to 
be closed. Cattle feeding techniques must 
be improved. Farm cultivating practices 
must be advanced. New and more advanced 
appliances must still be developed for the 
farmer’s wife as well as the city people. Yes 
indeed, our future is bright with rural elec- 
trification, 


Unnecessary Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
may well wonder whether there is any 
substance behind the assurances of the 
Secretary of Defense that defense ex- 
penditures are being held down. Inci- 
dent after incident is brought to our at- 
tention of the waste and procurement 
abuses that seem to be the order of the 
day in the Department of Defense, I call 
attention to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times of June 3, and which discusses the 
recent report of the General Accounting 
Office that $29 million have been flia- 
grantly wasted. 

Mr. Speaker, this squandering of hard- 
earned tax dollars must stop, and I call 
upon the Secretary of Defense to take 
vigorous steps to see that such abuses 
are corrected immediately. 

The editorial follows: 

UNNECESSARY EXPENSE 

A recent report from the General Account- 
ing Office (GAQ) notes that from June 1958 
to July 1962 the t of the Navy 
bought 1,100 militarily developed radio trans- 
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mitters of a certain type. During the time 
these purchases were made, another radio 
transmitter, commercially developed and 
costing less than half as much, was avail- 
able. The differences between the two trans- 
mitters were eo slight that Navy engineers 
N the purchase of the cheaper 
unit. 

The Department of the Navy ignored this 
advice and the GAO says that $29 million 
was spent unnecessarily. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara has 
been strongly advocating thrift and the elim- 
ination of unnecessary by the mili- 
tary forces. It would be a matter of con- 
siderable satisfaction to the taxpayers if the 
military forces paid some attention and if 
McNamara called some of the Navy brass in 
on the carpet to find out why they ignored 
their own engineers. 


A Word to the Wise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4. 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to place before 
the House a statement made recently by 
George J. Burger, vice president for leg- 
islative activities of the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business. The 
federation’s poll results always provide 
pertinent information. The topic of 
Mr. Burger’s testimony The Burden of 
Government Paperwork” is one in which 
we all have an interest. 

I commend his statement to you: 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 


DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION- Or INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS 


I am George J. Burger, vice president, 
legislative activities, National Federation of 
Independent Business. We are a national 
organization composed solely of smaller, in- 
dependent business and professional people. 
As of April 27, 1964, our membership con- 
sisted of 195,760 individual, directly sup- 
porting and participating independents. 
This figure continues to grow. Our mem- 
bers are distributed throughout all of the 
Nation's 435 congressionsi districts. They 
are a true croes section of all the vocations 
at all levels of America’s smaller, independ- 
ent enterprise community. 

The federation performs many services 
for independents at both National and State 
Our policies on legislation are set 
by direct vote of the entire membership, 
with each member having one and only one 
vote, which he registers on a signed ballot 
which is sent to his Congressman. The fed- 
eration conducts these polls through its 
the Mandate regularly throughout each year. 
Members are given objective statements of 
the essence of issues polled, plus accom- 
panying objective arguments on both sides 
of each issue. They reach their own deci- 
sions. 

Additionally, and among other services, 
we conduct yearly factfinding surveys, to 
gain broader and deeper knowledge of the 
facts Involved in independent enterprise 
problems. These surveys remain the same 
throughout each year. Each member re- 
ceives only one questionnaire form. It re- 
quires us a year to cover our entire mem- 
bership in these efforts. 

We are glad to be here today because your 
subcommittee is investignting a matter that 
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is most significant not only to Independent 
enterprise but also to the prosperity of our 
country. As you know, independents now 
account for about 40 percent of all our em- 
ployment. Findings through the first quar- 
ter of this year in our current factfinding 
survey— (Jobs, the Nation's Most Critical 
Problem"—indicate that given a fair chance 
this year independent enterprisers will en- 
gage in expansions that could provide a great 
number of additional jobs for our workers. 

Please refer to our seventh question. Here 
we ask members to tell us whether they are 
considering expansions and, if so, how many 
additional jobs will be provided. , 

It is interesting to read, in our report for 
first quarter 1964 that 3.391 of the 16,179 
respondents, all of whom signed their state- 
ments, or 21 percent of all, indicated plans 
for expansion, These small business and 
professional people further stated that these 
expansions would provide an additional 15,- 
622 jobs, for an average 4.6 additional Jobs 
per expansion. 

Now, it is a fact that trends established in 
these factfinding surveys usually hold for 
the balance of the year. It is a further fact 
that our membership is a representative 
cross section of all American independent 
enterprise. The breakdown of types of en- 
terprises reporting, on the right side of our 
report, confirms this. 

For these reasons it is possible to project 
the 2l-percent “planned expansion“ figure 
to the total American small business com- 
munity of 4,500,000 units. On this basis 
we can conclude that—as our president, Mr. 
C. W. Harder has stated—some 945,000 of our 
independent enterprises may well be plan- 
ning expansions which, if successfully real- 
ized, might provide an additional 4,347,000 
jobs in our economy. Even if only part of 
these expansions are realized, there will be 
a significant impact on our unemployment 
situation. When you have time you might 
profitably study the figures for your own 
State. 

We know you will agree that Government 
should do all that It can to encourage these 
expansions, mindful of the fact that there 
are many things which the enterprises can 
and must do for themselves: 

However, there are taxes, and Congress has 
Just reduced them. There is the matter of 
fairness in competition. There is the prob- 
lem of sensible labor regulation, There are 
many other areas in which action can be 
taken, and these include the eliminating of 
needless Government reporting and record- 
keeping requirements. 

That long and bitter experience has con- 
vinced many business and professional peo- 
ple that there are needless Government re- 

g and recordkeeping requirements is 
shown clearly in the response to the No. 1 
question of our current factfinding survey, 
which deals directly with reporting and 
recordkeeping requirements: 

Sixty-seven percent of our respondents 
feel there is need to streamline “business- 
census reports-records,” 69 percent feel 
there's need to streamline “tax reports- 
records.“ and 52 percent feel there's need to 
streamline labor reports-records."” 

This is not surprising. In one of its re- 
ports some years ago, the former “Hoover 
Commission” stated that smaller enterprisers 
spent, then at least, up to 29 percent of thelr 
time compiling records for Government. 

It is not surprising, either, in view of the 
fact that when, in Mandate No. 246 issued in 
March of 1959, we asked our members for a 
policy position on H.R. 1272, Representative 
Lamp, of Wisconsin, a bill that aimed to re- 
duce the number of reports required yearly 
on social security and income tax withhold- 
ings, their response was 89 percent “for,” 8 
percent “against,” and 3 percent “no 
opinion.” 
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That this vote represented a deeply held 
conviction is shown by the results of two 
later policy position polls. A 

In Mandate No. 261, issued in October 
1960, we polled our members on the sub- 
stance of the Laird bill. Their response was 
90 percent “for,” 8 percent “against,” and 
2 percent “no opinion.” 

In Mandate No. 266, issued during May of 
1961, we polled members on H.R. 5874 (which 
was identical with the earlier presentations). 
Their response was 83 percent for,“ 14 per- 
cent against,“ and 3 percent “no opinion.” 

Now, let no one read any sense of contra- 
diction into the returns on the various 
mandate polls and on the factfinding sur- 
vey. Under varying circumstances we will 
get small differences in mandate returns. 
Additionally, in mandates we poll members 
on specific legislative issues, while in our 
factfinding surveys we question them on gen- 
eral problem areas. While no one can say 
what policy position our members would 
take today on the type of bill introduced by 
Mr. Lamp, we would not at all be surprised 
to find the returns close to those recorded in 
the 1959-61 period. 

(An interesting aside is furnished in the 
fact that when we made a special survey, for 
Members of Congress and the departments, 
during May and June of 1961 on the late 
President Kennedy's tax revision program, 
one of our questions dealt with his proposal 
to assign account numbers to all taxpayers 
and to permit Treasury to use electronic data 
processing in accounting for tax returns, 
Our response was 62 percent for.“ 21 percent 
“against,” and 17 percent “no opinion.” But 
comments accompanying many of these re- 
sponses indicated that approval was con- 
ditioned, in large measure, on the achieve- 
ment of significant sayings to Government 
and taxpayers.) 

But these statistics, representing as they 
do the tabulated opinion of business and 
professional people themselves, do not tell 
the whole story. For this, we must turn to 
the comments which they have written on 
their responses to the factfinding survey. 

About half the independents who have 
responded to our jobs survey have taken 
the time and trouble to tell us why they feel 
Government reporting) and recordkeeping 
requirements are unduly burdensome, and 
in some instances how changes might be 
made for the better. All these comment- 
bearing responses are on file, by States, at 
our Washington office. They are available 
for your inspection, or inspection by your 
staf. We will be happy to let you look them 
over at the office. Just give us a call at 
Republic 7-3523, 

In any case, while preparing to talk with 
you today we examined the thousands of 
comment-bearing responses to our No, 1 
question. We selected only those which are 
most specific to report to you with this testi- 
mony. We did not select others which, 
while general in nature, do emphasize the 
urgency of the need for action in reducing 
neediess reporting and recordkeeping, be- 
cause we feel that you do recognize the scope 
of the problem. $ 

For a moment, let's turn to attachment 
F and read a few of these comments. 
They do give a real feel of the small business 
pulse on Government reporting require- 
ments. 

Now, just how does this Government re- 
porting burden tle in with problems involved 
in small business expansion? Let's turn to 
the mill operator from Alabama who says he 
has had to detail one employee to work al- 
most full time keeping up with required 
reports, In wages this might mcan from 
$3,000 to $5,000 in additional overhead for 
his business. This, in turn, might well tie 
up the profits from $30,000 to $50,000 of his 
sales volume. Now, if he were free of the 
reporting requirements in question, or at 
least that share of them that is unnecessary, 
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he might be able to take this $3,000 to $5,000 
a year and invest it in inventory and/or 
services, turning same four to five times a 
year. This, in turn, could mean an addi- 
tional profit of perhaps $2,000 to $3,000 for 
him—and out of this could come money for 
expansion and, perhaps another productive 
pob. Remember, needless recordkeeping 
and reporting provide nothing but additional 
paperwork. 

Multiply this one businessman by his 
4,500,000 and you can quickly figure the 
penalty which neediess Government reports 
exacts all down the line from our economy, 
m terms of production, sales, services, 
profits, taxes, and jobs. 

“Needless” is the exact word to use. Don't 


-think that any members of the federation 


believe, or that we believe, that any business 
can be run in today's world without neces- 
sary records and reports. Government, too, 
must have Its records and reports, 

However, we and our members, who real- 
ize that all tions must run on 
sound principles, know that in any enter- 
prise—be it private or governmental—there 
is always danger that some workers, whether 
out of misguided intergst in their work or 
out of sheer bureaucracy, will demand either 
that unnecessary records be kept or that 
necessary records be made more detalled than 
called for. The larger the enterprise—and 
government is our biggest business—the 
greater the danger. These are the people 
and the types of reports and records against 
which we must always be on guard. 

We are, incidentally, happy to know of your 
interest in this area because we know that 
your vigilance hes pald off in the past. As 
we understand it, just Inst year, due to your 
work, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
found it possible to relieve truckers of over 
500.000 forms they had earlier been required 
to fill in and submit. We hope that your 
success will continue, since it Is vital to our 
members and all small business. 

Finally, In order to be of further service In 
your work, we have commenced an extra 
special survey among our more than 2,000- 
member district chairman, all leading busi- 
ness and professional people in their com- 
munities throughout the 50 States, on the 
cost (in man-hours) of making out reports 
required by Government, 

We are asking specifically to identify the 
reports which they must submit, which of 
these are the most onerous, which duplicate 
informational forms which must be sub- 
mitted to the States, who and how many peo- 
ple must spend how much time making out 
these reports, etc. 

We appreciate, and we know our members 
appreciate, the fact that your subcommittee 
chairman, Mr, OLSEN, has decided to await 
the report of this survey before submitting 
recommendations to the Congress. We are 
doing our level best to get this report to him. 
and to you, at the earliest possible date. We 
know the information will be as helpful as 
it will be Interesting, and are happy to have 
this additional opportunity to be of service 
to independents by being of service to those 
who represent them In government, 

On behalf of our members, and on our own 
behalf, we thank you. 


Memorial Day, Gettysburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 30 of each year we pay tribute to 
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those who helped make and keep this 
country free. 

Thousands of American flags wave over 
gra ves in military cemeteries all over the 
world. Poppies grow Between the 
crosses, row on row, a symbol of the 
eternal sleep of our Nation’s military 
dead. Each contributed his last full 
measure of devotion, never having had a 
chance to play his complete part on the 
stage of life. Geniuses who rightfully 
should have belonged to tomorrow's his- 
tory lie buried in those cemeteries. 

Each year at the National Cemetery 
in Gettysburg a tribute and a sincere 
thank you is said to those men who kept 
their appointment with an unkind fate 
in the morning of their lives. 

This year nature appeared to cooperate 
in paying this tribute. Under a cloud- 
less sky, with the temperature at a near 
perfect degree, grass at its greenest, trees 
and shrubs with varying degrees of color, 
made a perfect setting for 1,500 school- 
children to strew flowers on the graves 
in a most impressive ceremony. 

Judge Clarence Sheely presided over 
exercises at the rostrum. 

The following prayer was offered by 
Rev. Merlin G. Shull, pastor of the 
Church of the Brethren: 
~ Almighty God, Creator of all the earth 
and Lord of all the nations, we invoke Thy 
Presence with us as we are gathered here at 
this place of precious memories. We thank 
Thee for this goodly land which Thou hast 
granted unto us for a heritage, for the peo- 
ple from many lands and races that make up 
this great Nation, and for the tles of blood 
&nd love that bind us to all the inhabitants 
of Thy world. Send, we pray, the blessing of 
health, wisdom, and courage upon the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and all in our world who 
hold temporal power, that upholding what is 
right, and following what is true, they may 
Obey Thy holy will and fulfill Thy divine 
purpose. Grant that we may never selfishly 
seek to reserve solely unto ourselves the 
blessings which fall in such abundance upon 
us. Help us to go from this place with in- 
creased devotion to the task of promoting the 
well-being of all Thy children, that peace 
may come and Thy will be done on earth as 
itis in heaven. Amen. 


Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, of 
Iowa, delivered the main address for the 
ceremonies, and I should like it to be 
made a part of my remarks at this time: 
Abbnzss BY SENATOR Bourke B. HICKEN= 

LOOPER, REPUBLICAN, OF Iowa, MEMORIAL 

Dar Exxncisrs, GETTYSBURG NATIONAL CEM- 

ETERY, GETrYSRUROG, Pa., May 30, 1964 


Congressman George Gooding, Judge 
Sheely, Chairman Colonel Shriver, Mayor 
Weaver, reverend clergy, veterans of our Na- 
tion's service, schoolchildren of Gettysburg, 
and fellow Americans, when this “hallowed 
ground” was dedicated 100 years ago there 
were many persons then living who had 
spanned more than the “four score and 7 
years” of our national life. Today, there are 
a few whose lives have traversed this past 
Century. Thus, we can say that this Nation 
of ours, still young in years but mature in 
Progress and world responsibility, was born 
and has grown to that maturity and accepted 
leadership during the period of two con- 
secutive long lifetimes. A few men and 
women of today actually knew some of those 
who “brought forth a new Nation.” 

You have honored me greatly with your in- 
vitation to participate in this annual Memo- 
rial observance in Gettysburg today. One 
cannot stand on this ground in meditation 
without feeling the overpowering presence 
of the shades of men locked in mortal strug- 
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gle for the preservation of their convictions 
and on this field 101 years ago the fate of 
this Nation—its preservation as a national 
union—was determined. 

When Abraham Lincoln dedicated this Na- 
tional Cemetery in 1863 he knew, without 
doubt, that the high point of uncertainty 
as to the outcome of the war had been passed 
in the first 3 days of July. The tide of bat- 
tle was running inexorably with the North 
and victory was in sight. But he did not 
boast of victory or exult over the defeat 
of opponents—instead, his matchless address 
with clarity, comprehension and unequalled 
conciseness restated the founding concept 
of our country—he honored all those liv- 
ing and dead“ who struggled here and his 
compassion was not for the North or the 
South but for all of our people. 

Victory in the war was not the end but 
the security for continuing the work of con- 
solidating and developing our Union, The 
indefensible system of slavery was the emo- 
tional trigger of the war—it was tragic that 
it was not met and peacefully solved as a 
political matter, but when the war broke out 
the immediate and controlling Issue became 
the preservation of the Unlon—if the Union 
failed the cause of freedom would fall. 

A century ago we began again the con- 
solidation of our Union. There were deep 
wounds to be healed and ways of life to 
be recast, but a rich land of opportunity 
and promise was open to a finally united peo- 
ple. The work of binding our country and 
people together was intensified—highways 
and railroads spanned the continent—indus- 
try and agriculture developed rapidly mar- 
kets became available for products of the in- 
terior and we grew strong and great under 


our assured Fedoral system, 


During the first half of our national life, 
geography kept us out of most world con- 
flicts, but in the last 66 years we have been 
engaged in four wars—each time against 
aggression or tyranny and in aid of freedom 
for others with no thought of enrichment 
for ourselves. We have gone to the far 
corners of the earth to help those who would 
be free and our own great strength has 
been the determining factor in those ad- 
ventures. Today there is no other nation 
or combination of nations that can or will 
give the responsible leadership for the free 
world to which we are dedicated. 

In free systems, however, there is often 
conflict of thought, if not of ultimate goals. 
Free people generate their own thoughts and 
try to compose their differences, In tyran- 
nies, such as those under communism, the 
people are told what to think and independ- 
ent ideas are received only at the whim of 
the despots. 

In a free system the individual has re- 
sponsibility and opportunity—his limita= 
tions are measured only by his ability and 
effort—he can create, improvise, experiment, 
venture—and he can own and control the 
fruits of his efforts. In a free system the 
citizen controls his government but in a 
tyranny he is controlled by government, 

It is such a system of freedom under a 
Federal union, pioneered in this land by the 
founders and preserved by the great struggle 
a century ago, that has maintained a polit- 
ical climate under which we have outstripped 
all other peoples in strength, comfort, and 
prospect. Our solemn obligation is to keep 
it so. 

As we develop, however, so do the other 
peoples of the world. Science and tech- 
nology have destroyed distance and those 
in the Jungle and the wilderness know about, 
although they may not yet understand, the 
miracles that have been developed in the 

half century. No doubt many of you 
remember the first airplane—no one thought 
it would really fly, of course, and now we 
know that men will soon be living in space— 
the magic carpet is outmoded and so are 
the seven league boots. A 
Sixty years ago anyone suggesting that 
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soon you could turn a switch and see people 
and things half way around the world was 
considered mad 

Tomorrow, many of you here today will 
see miracles that will make those of today 
seem crude by comparison. 

These things we all know, but we must 
never forget that they have been accom- 
plished freemen—tyrants and slaves 
have contributed little if anything to human 
progress, and whenever men of genius have 
been born under despots they have had 
to flee to places of freedom before their 
genius can benefit mankind. 

Economic and social problems beset us— 
and we must and shall solve them. They 
will be followed by others and this is the pat- 
tern of continued progress. We are a nation 
in which equal rights and opportunities for 
all must prevail. Where they are deficient, 
we must make correction, but in making cor- 
rection for one deficiency we must be careful 
that we don’t create others but freedom de- 
mands that we maintain justice as well as 
combat injustice. 

While we have many domestic problems 
confronting us none is more emotionally 
charged at this moment than the civil rights 
issue and perhaps no issue is more misun- 
derstood or subject to distortion of its vari- 
ous phases. One difficulty confronting us is 
that emotion on elther side of this issue may 
so becloud it as to hamper objective consid- 
eration. Propaganda abroad charges that 
the Negro in this country is still a slave. 
Every American knows that this Is false and 
that the Negro not only has physical free- 
dom and equality of property rights but they 
also are far better off than the Negro in any 
part of the world. This is not to say that he 
has not suffered indignities and that in cer- 
tain limited areas he has not been prevented 
from some of the rights which 
should be inherent with all Americans. Un- 
fortunately, and from a standpoint of in- 
forming the world about the truth, those 
who have charge of our propaganda empha- 
size certain indefensible areas of discrimina- 
tion but either minimize or fail eritirely to 
point out those areas and conditions where 
equality and opportunity do exist, 

The Congress has been struggling with 
8 hopefully designed to correct in- 
justice or to establish and protect full equal- 
ity of rights that are basic. The conflict, in 
the main, arises from the concern of many 
that in attempting to legislate the establish- 
ment and equal protection of basic rights 
the law may go further and attempt to con- 
trol or dictate social adjustments normally 
reserved within the personal sovereignty of 
the individual. I am sure, however, that 
within our framework of public opinion and 
representative government this issue can be 
fairly and properly resolved. 

While we may be preoccupied with internal 
affairs we must not lose sight of the vital 
struggle going on in the world between the, 
tyranny of international communism and 
freedom. The issues have been sharply 
drawn and are as clearly defined today for 
those who will see as they ever have. been. 
In broad.terms the issue is simply whether 
men will rule themselves through intelligent 
self-determination or whether they will be 
ruled by closely knit groups of autocratse— 
whether men will be free to exercise their 
own genius or whether they will be stifled 
in their development by central government 
dictation. 

Unfortunately, many people are over- 
anxious to assume that when Moscow or Pei- 
ping put on a smiling face for a moment or 
mouth platitudes of peace and coexistence 
it means that they are altering their basic 
purpose. We have those who say that we 
must trust the Communists more. No more 
tragic mistake could be made than to follow 
this line of reasoning. For every gesture or 
protestation of peaceful purpose emanating 
from Moscow there are dozens of declarations 
of conquest and destruction of the West. 
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World dominion is, as it always has been, 
the ultimate goal toward which international 
communisni is driving and while we as a 
nation respect the rights of other nations, 
when freely determined by their people, to 
set the form of thelr own government, we 
must resist and combat the unaltered pro- 
gram of those countries governed by inter- 
national communism which is determined 
bP enslave the rest of the world. 

The last year or two we have seen quarrels 
and vicious declarations of mutual distrust 
between the Red Chinese and Moscow but 
those who feel that this rift may mark a 
fundamental change in the objectives of com- 
munism may indeed have a rude awakening 
one day. The quarrels and vilifications be- 
tween the leaders of the Communist world 
seem to go to the question of tactics and 
leadership rather than to any change of pur- 
pose and I think there is little doubt that 
in any emergency in which International 
communism is in danger of receiving a severe 
Setback they will unite against what they 
consider to be the common enemy—the na- 
tions of freedom. 

As a nation we have not only resisted this 
enemy program but we have spent vast sums 
of money since World War II to help guide 
the more uncertain countries toward a pla- 
teau for the development of self-determina- 
tion and partnership in a free world. The 
task, of course, has not been finished, indeed 
it may have only begun, in point of time, but 
we must continue our vigilance. More than 
that we must exercise every effort to enlist 
the greater cooperation and unity of other 
free nations of the world in this struggle. 
We are the greatest and strongest of all 
countries and yet our strength cannot be 
matched successfully against that of all of 
the rest of the world or agalnst a substan- 
tial part of the world with the rest occupy- 
ing roles of indifference or uncooperation. 
Our great strength has too often led us into 
the belief that we can do everything. We 
can do much. However, we must not and 
we cannot be e to erode our own 
strength and the vitality as a nation in this 
conflict while others sit idly by and fail to 
contribute their fair share of strength and 
vigor. 

When Abrakam Lincoln dedicated this 
sacred ground in that address in 1863 which 
will be accepted as the charter for freedom 
as Jong as freedom exists, he called upon us 
to dedicate ourselves to the task of building 
a greater and greater citadel of opportunity 
and freedom. We have, as a nation, mag- 
nificently responded to this call, but just as 
the work of building a nation was unfinished 
in 1863 so the work continues to be unfin- 
ished; as long as free men and women are 

tted to reach out for more and better 
freedom and happiness and opportunity the 
work will always be unfinished. 

We should not reserve Memorial Day alone 
as the time when we renew our determina- 
tion to keep the faith with those who have 
sacrificed to build and preserve a nation; 
rather we should, dally, with Lincoln “highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—that this Nation under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Poverty of Understanding 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial which 
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appeared in the May 16 edition of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer needs no comment 
from me and I make none other than 
the heading on this insertion: 

POLITICS IN THE Poverty BELT 


Politics can beget some strange and petty 
antics. 

Take, for instance, the journey of two 
Republican Congressmen to Autauga County, 
Ala., where six Negro tenant farmers live on 
land owned by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The Congressmen, Dave Martin, of Ne- 
braska, and M. G. Snyper, of Kentucky, are 
opposed to President Johnson's antipoverty 
program. So they scented good political ma- 
terial in uncovering uncared-for impoverish- 
ment on Johnson land. 

“We saw people living in deplorable pov- 
erty, with little evidence of concern by their 
millionaire landlords,” Congressman SNYDER 
said after the trip. He added that the ten- 
ants are living in three- and four-room 
shacks with cracked flooring, leaking roofs, 
broken wood burning stoves, and no toilet 
facilities. 

It was brought out later that the elderly 
families living on the property pay 65 a 
month rent. They have been assured that 
they can remain as long as they choose. 

When the two Congressman were asked 
how they would relieve the poverty of the 
people they had seen on the Johnson land, 
Manri said that existing programs for voca- 
tional education and manpower retraining 
would do the job. 

In response to a question, Martin said that 
he had voted against the Manpower Re- 
training Act. Snyper said that he had voted 
against that act and vocational education as 
well. In fact, he added, he favors a cut in 
welfare programs because he believes pov- 
erty can be held down by spurring the free 
enterprise system, 

We can only say that their mingling with 
the poor people did not do them, or the poor, 
much good. 


Make It a Sensible, Safe Holiday 
EXTENSION N OF F REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI © 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great public services by our com- 
munity newspapers is their effective ap- 
peal to the sensible nature of their read- 
ers. 

I place into the Recorp at this point 
an editorial in the Saturday, May 30 is- 
sue of the Chicago Heights Star, direct- 
ing the attention of its readers to a need 
to concentrate on having a safe holiday 
period. This type of editorial is truly 
a public service: 

Maxx Ir A SENSIBLE, SAFE HOLIDAY 

Inevitable and essential warnings of grim 
trafic statistics during the holiday weekend 
are partially offset in this area by announce- 
ments of many local observances of the Me- 
morial Day holiday. 

Residents owe a debt of gratitude to the 
public-spirited individuals and organiza- 
tions who, year in and year out, attempt to 
keep alive the true meaning of the holiday. 
Great as the need for relaxation and recrea- 
tion might be, it is not too much for us to 
observe with respect the sacrifice made by 
the Nation's war dead. 

We hope that many residents will be en- 
couraged to remain in the area for patriotic 
and religious observances on the holiday. 


June 4 


For those who take to the road, we hope 
that maximum safety precautions will be 
observed. 

Ilinois’ first 1964 holiday alert went into 
effect last night and will continue through 
midnight Sunday. State police are out in 
Tull force, receiving aid from officers of the 
secretary of state's police. The extra effort 
has proved valuable in the past as a means 
of reducing casualties. 

Meanwhile, residents who travel nearby 
roadways should remain alert to the area's 
most hazardous locations, making due al- 
lowance for the possible mistakes of others. 


Graduation Address at the U.S. Naval 
Academy by the Honorable Carl Vin- 
son, Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, on June 3, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr, RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, June 3, 1964, the 
graduating class at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy had the great privilege of hearing 
an address by the incomparable chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Cart Vinson. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish every Member of 
the House, every member of our armed 
services, every civilian official of the De- 
partment of Defense, and every thinking 
American citizen had been present on 
this momentous occasion. 

Fifty years of brilliant service to the 
Nation was reflected in the clear, strong, 
confident words of Chairman VINSON as 
he talked to the graduates and 10,000 
others in the audience about The Navy 
of the Future.” 

His words of wisdom; his vision of 
things to come; his sage advice; his con- 
fidence in the future, his understanding 
of our national defense structure; and his 
reassurance to the graduates on the fu- 
ture of the Navy will long be remembered 
by those who heard him and never for- 
gotten by those who study his address. 

Yesterday was graduation day at the 


Naval Academy, but it could more ap- 


propriately have been called CARL Vinson 
Day at the Naval Academy for not only 
was CarL VINSON made an honorary 
member of the Class of 1964, but he cap- 
tivated the entire audience. 

I have always been proud to serve un- 
der Cart Vinson, but my pride in our 
friendship and association reached a new 
height yesterday for Cart VINSON was 
superb, sagacious, and supreme. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert his 
address in the Appendix of the RECORD 
so that his words will be available for 
posterity, and especially for those who 
may have any doubts about the future of 
our great Navy. 

The address follows: 

THE Navy or THE FUTURE 
(Representative Cart, Vinson, Democrat, of 

Georgia, of the Armed Services 

Committee, Address to the 1964 Graduating 

Class at the U.S. Naval Academy, June 3. 

1964) 

Mr. Secretary, Admiral Minter, members of 
the graduating class, distinguished guests, 


1964 


ladies and gentlemen, it is a grand experi- 
ence, thrilling and unforgettable, to address 
the graduating class of the world-famous 
U.S. Naval Academy. 

And for me—after almost a lifetime spent 
with the Navy and its leaders—this is an 
especially stirring event. It ls filed with 
recollections of years gone by, and with eager 
anticipation of things to be. 

I just do not have the words to tell you 
how deeply I cherish this occasion. 

For every citizen in the Nation, these 
gradugtion exercises reawaken pride in our 
great Navy. 

Here, on this day, is reinstilled among all 
of us a confidence in the continuing strength 
and the future security of this, the greatest 
free nation the world has ever known. 

How I envy you, as you launch your ca- 
reers in the most powerful naval force that 
Man has ever seen, 

You will man the ramparts of a land of 
Uberty, bountifully blessed by Divine Frovi- 
dence. 

Today, you begin a lifetime of guardian- 
ship of a priceless heritage freedom. 

Lives so dedicated cannot fall to be en- 
riched by such a challenge—for our precious 
freedom carries no guarantee. 

It must be guarded anew, nurtured anew, 
cherished anew, year by year. 

The fact that liberty 18 still ours today is 
Owed to the sacrifices of millions before us. 

Here today the torch of freedom passes to 
you. 

You receive this torch at a time when it 
brightly burnms—when the United States of 

ca has become the sword and the shield 
of liberty everywhere on earth. 

We are the shining symbol of hope for the 
dispirited, the dejected, the oppressed, and 
the exploited everywhere beyond our shores. 

Today, through the Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States, a trusting 
People repose their faith in you by appoint- 
ing you regular officers of the U.S, Navy and 
the U.S. Marine Corps. 

How proud you and your parents have a 
right to be that today your names become 
forever inscribed upon the rolls of the 
guardians of the free. 

A tremendous responsibility is about to be 
Placed upon your shoulders. 

The lives and well-being of thousands upon 
thousands of fine young men whom you will 
command over coming years will depend 
upon your judgment, your wisdom, your 
knowledge, and your understanding. 

But yours is to be an even greater respon- 
sibility, for, from this day forward, yours is 
a special charge and a sworn duty—to pro- 
tect and to defend our country. 

There can be no higher calling. 

We are living in an era of unrest and dis- 
cord—an era in which no one can foresee 
the problems of tomorrow. 

What is to be your future in so uncertain 
& world as you enter this honored profession 
as Navy and Marine Corps officers? 

It will be the unending prayer of your 
countrymen, throughout your careers, that 
the service which you will render this Na- 
tion will reinforce peace and justice among 
& tormented humanity, 

May your service never require your in- 
volvement in war. 

“a certainly, ls my own prayer here to- 

y. 

And yet, ready for war you must ever be, 
for the annals of the human race disclose 
a terrible preoccupation with force and yio- 
lence and inhumanity toward man. 

Man stands indicted. that in 2,300 years 
his world has been wholly at peace only 270 
years. 

It once was wisely said that what is past 
is prologue, which suggests that warfare, 
chronic in years gone by, will remain the ar- 
biter of human affairs. 

But paradoxically, through a new-found 
nuclear capability, our very capacity to de- 
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stroy and to incinerate millions in a flaming 
instant, and to consign scores of millions of 
others to lingering death has, in itself, 
aroused new hopes of lasting peace. 

At this time, when we measure explosive 
power in megatons, when victory“ In a nu- 
clear holocaust can mean only a barbaric 
grubbing for survival, a world-engulfing 
conflict has become unthinkable. 

So mighty hasman’s destructive power now 
become that no longer can he unleash his 
force, 

This is so, provided we never lose sight of 
one profoundly important thing. 

The security of this Nation and the peace 
of the world absolutely require that America 
maintain a powerful national defense—a de- 
fense that can surely destroy any enemy, or 
any combination of enemiles—a defense that 
will assure our survival if nuclear war should 
be forced upon us. 

At the same time it would be folly to be- 
lieve that we have forever seen the last of 
small wars. y 

I suppose that as long as man resides on 
this globe there will be, as the Holy Book 
tells us, wars and rumors of wars. 

All of us must work for peace, but the 
price of peace is unmistakable firmness, dig- 
nified patience, and constant preparedness. 

The goal of all peoples of the world should 
be a universal reduction in the capability 
of nations to destroy one another, 

But here I must assert a deep conviction 
that I hold, 

Readiness for war Is the sentinel of peace 
in this threatened world. 

This Nation will invite a terrible fate if 
it allows itself to be tricked or cajoled into 
unilateral moves to disarm. 

Carefully and cautiously we can—and we 

should—take short, slow steps to ease the 
crushing burdens imposed by modern arma- 
ments. 
But each step we take must be clearly 
mutual—it must be unquestionably above- 
board—it must be unchallengingly trust- 
worthy. . 

And until the objective of universal peace 
is fully attained, we must stand ready to 
win any kind of war that may be forced upon 
us 


In this continued readiness for war, the 
Navy has an indispensable role. For today 
it possesses a flexibility of response un- 
matched by any other force in the world. 

Let us not forget that while equipment and 
weapons may force changes in the naval tac- 
tics of the future, fundamental strategy will 
remain the same. 

Our Navy and Marine Corps exist for one 
purpose—to maintain undisputed supremacy 
over the ocean highways of the world. 

Seapower was vital to our existence in the 
past, It is vital today. So it will remain 
tomorrow. 

Let us, then, heed the motto of this Naval 
Academy From Knowledge—Seapower.” 

Since ships first sailed the seas, nations 
that could deny the waters to their enemies 
or could assure their freedom to all who 
sailed them, possessed a supremacy that as- 
sured them world leadership. 

What then must this mighty Navy do to 
assure the maintenance of its supremacy over 
the oceans of the world? Py, 

Clearly its greatest present challenge is 
to neutralize the submarine threat to itself, 
to our military-industrial population centers, 
and to our maritime commerce. 

The Navy must devise new means to free 
the country of these dangers. 

There is no doubt that our nuclear subma- 
rine force—the great Polaris—will continue 
to play a critical role through the proven 
reliability of its strategic missile capability. 

Indeed, all the Navy must convert to nu- 
clear power as quickly as this becomes mili- 
tarily advantageous. 

And as we thus keep the fleet abreast of 
the times, many of our naval vessels, espe- 
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cially those bulit during or just after World 
War II, must be replaced. 

I am deeply convinced that a program to 
modernize the entire fleet must be promptly 
undertaken by Congress. 

True it is that our arsenals are brimming 
over with missiles and nuclear warheads 
which are reliable and which have awesome 
power. 

But it will be disastrous if this Nation 
allows itself to over-rely upon any one weap- 
ons system. 

Naval guns, for instance, on naval vessels 
have not been displaced, nor will they be. 

We prayerfully hope that our mighty mis- 
siles will keep a nuclear war at bay. But 
where missiles could never be used, Navy 
guns may save the pence. 

Your Navy of the future will also be con- 
cerned with the technical realm of space, 
new sources of power, new forms of trans- 
portation and communication, and new 
methods of transmitting energy. 

Your Navy will also have to monitor a maze 
of technical developments with an eye to- 
ward applying those which may have Navy 
potential, 

To you as officers, what do these challenges 
of tomorrow mean? 

Organizationally the system you now en- 
ter—the Department of Defense—is sound, 
efficient, and modern. I see no reason for 
further statutory changes. 

Endless legislative tinkering in this area 
pours sand into the gears. 

In this there is meaning for each of you 
in this graduating class, 

It means that during your Navy careers 
there not only will continue to be Secre- 
tàries of the Navy, but these Secretaries will 
also continue to shoulder heavy responsi- 
bilities. Departmental leaders will not be 
scuttled in any defense structure that I 
envision. 

It means, too, that we will not discard 
our time-tested Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 
This in turn means that each of you may 
continue to aspire to become Chief of Naval 
Operations or Commandant of the Marine 
Co 


rps. 

It means, further, that the separate iden- 
tity of the four services will be preserved. 

You will probably hear much about merger 
as the years move along—but if we are wise— 
as I think we will be—we will avoid it as we 
would a plague. The merger of our services 
into one mold would be a terrible thing. 

The merger of our keenly competitive, dis- 
tinct and prideful services into one formless 
and gigantic aggregation of faceless fighting 
men, bereft of pride of service and insensi- 
tive to unit, would be the one sure way to 
unman the defenses of the Nation. 

Tam confident that there will always be a . 
Navy. 

Believe me—it must be, and it will be, an 
even larger Navy in the years ahead. 

As a matter of fact, the very geography of 
the world dictates it. For sclence and com- 
puters can never alter the fact that water 
still covers more than 70 percent of the 
earth's surface—and this, my friends, is one 
range that only a Navy can ride. 

Some contend, of course, that faster ships 
and nuclear power can offset sheer numbers. 
But, we would be foolhardy If we thought 
that those in the world who would bury us 
will not continuously sharpen their own 
capabilities. 

We would fail our trust even more were we 
to assume that future crises will occur only 
one at a time, or in not more than two areas 
simultaneously, Our enemies are far too in- 
genious to allow us that luxury. 

One aspect of your future service intrigues 
me particularly, 

The recent advances of technology have 
bordered on the fantastic. They are bound 
to multiply the power of the Navy In myriad 
and unforeseeable ways. 
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Today, we verge upon alreraft which can 
take off and land vertically, yet fly horizon- 
tally at high speed. 

We are close to the development of beams 
of light which can transmit energy with 
pinpoint accuracy. 

Research and development are fast per- 
fecting a navigational system which at all 
times will instantly and accurately fix the 
position of a ship or an aircraft. 

And the day is near when long-distance 
radar will peer around the curve of the 
earth. 

I do not doubt that during your own ca- 
reers we will perfect a method of detecting 
submarines, regardless of their depth. 

Engineering officers are already expert in 
methods of using oll and nuclear power to 
develop steam, But the engineering officers 
of tomorrow will surely develop more direct 
methods of applying nuclear power to pro- 
pulsion systems. 

Here among you, are certain to be future 
commanding officers of surface ships which 
will be designed exclusively to launch mis- 
siles with nuclear warheads. 

Not a few of you may spend much of your 
careers in , ferreting out the mys- 
terles of soundless power, deep underwater 
communications, and new ship design. 

Perhaps some among you may be dis- 
couraged over the future of the aircraft car- 
rier. Well, let me tell you this—their size 
may change, their designs may change, their 

mry and equipment will doubtless 
change. But we shall always need a type of 
ship capable of launching naval aircraft. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, over many years I have 
been privileged to know and admire hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of our finest naval 
officers. 2 

My own life has been enriched by these 
associations with men who have dedicated 
their lives to the Navy and the Natlon's de- 
tense. There is no finer group. 

A few weeks ago, I was honored by a gra- 
cious letter from a former naval officer, the 
President of the United States. It was he 
who asked me here today to share with this 
splendid group a few personal observations 
derived from a lifetime with the Navy. 

So—these admonitions I presume to offer 


you: 

Develop to the utmost your leadership 
ability. 

Effective leadership is ever our most criti- 
cal skill, and people gifted with the ability to 
inspire and to lead are the most valued asset 
in our entire national inventory. - 

Think always in terms of the whole Navy, 
never of a single force or of a single type. 
And never forget—you will be members of a 
four-service team whose success is dependent 
upon a genuine spirit of cooperation and 
understanding. 

Educate yourselves on the total world mis- 
sion and involvement of the Navy. 

Since the days of John Paul Jones, com- 
petency of a naval officer has meant reaching 
beyond the sms of service to com- 
prehension of International affairs, national 
objectives, economic resources, and political 
events. 

Hold to the realization that professional 
accomplishment and pride, are of more last- 
ing importance than monetary gain. 

The profession of arms. like most other 
public service, has never offered a fortune in 
gold, but it compensates richly in many other 
ways, notably in the knowledge that your 
fervice accords you a place of honor among 
your countrymen. 

Ever remember the words of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the 1961 class: “The life of 
service is a constant test of your will.” 
Master that test, and yours is certain to be 
u rewarding life, 

While the chain of command, 
never fail in loyalty to those whom you 
command, as well as to those who command 
you. 
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Look tirelessly for ways to improve the 
Navy. Use your initiative, and fear not to 
speak your mind. Parroting the views of 
others will win you neither respect, nor 
friends. 

Observe traditions, but don’t become their 
slave. 

Do your very best in every one of your 
assignments, including those which from 
time to time may seem barren of challenge. 
Make important everything you do in your 
naval career. 4 

Finally, and I say this to you with the 
greatest of earnestness—never lose your 
pride. 

Be proud of your service, proud of your 
heritage, proud of your leaders, proud of 
this greatest of all nations on earth—and 
then, be moderately proud of yourself. 

For when all is said and done, the to- 
morrow of this Nation is being entrusted 
to you—to you, the Navy of the future, 
guardians of the land of the free, 


The Explosion of Knowledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Martin, of the Gannett newspapers, has 
written an elucidative and informative 
article on the impact and effect of the 
space age and the explosion of scientific 
knowledge. The information for the ar- 
ticle was drawn from an interview with 
James E. Webb, Director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Because of the general interest and im- 
portance of this area, I include the ar- 
ticle for the consideration of the House: 

THE EXPLOSION or KNOWLEDGE 
(By Paul Martin) 

WasxHiIncron, June 1.—Genial Jim Webb, 
Director of America’s space program, sees an 
explosion of knowledge taking place in sci- 
ence and industry today. 

He claims the man-made satellite is the 
“first unlimited tool we ever had.” He re- 
gards it as a powerful instrument for ad- 
vancing political stability, along with social 
and economic progress, throughout the 
world. 

Webb points out that ships and planes are 
limited by oceans and air and the amount 
of fuel they can carry. Once a satellite has 
been lofted into proper orbit, it Just keeps 
on going. 

“This gives us something to offer,” he said 
in an interview. “We should use our space 
technology to help pacify and stabilize the 
world. 

“The developing nations of Asin and Africa 
have got to tie to a stable system that can 
preserve peace and progress. We should offer 
other countries an opportunity to latch on 
to American satellite cooperation.” 

Webb, head of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, is a farmer Budget 
Director, Under Secretary of State, and busi- 
ness executive with the Kerr-McGee Ou Co, 
in Oklahoma City. 

He thinks in terms of a large orbital sys- 
tem with perhaps an international crew fur- 

communications and weather infor- 
mation to the entire world. 

It could tell farmers the best time to plant 
and harvest their crops. It could be a me- 
dium for international telephone, telegraph, 
and television, : 
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It would be a constant reminder to people 
behind the Iron Curtain that secret socie- 
tics of the Communist countries are closed 
off no longer from observation and Informa- 
tion, 

The Japanese Government has been nego- 
tlating for use of an American satellite to 
carry worldwide telecasts of the Olympic 
games to be held in Japan next year. 

In developing countries like Brazil, Webb 
sald; with a communications satellite travel- 
ing overhead, “they might not have to lay 
n lot of land lines.“ 

He contends that the real key to interna- 
tional stability is to let the American free 
enterprise system work with Government 
diplomacy where investment risks can be 
taken. 

The Russians are conducting a substan- 
tial space program, he said, They have 
launched a number of spacecraft. They haye 
the technical ability to concentrate on cer- 
tain projects. But the Soviet system does 
not encourage broad and free development 
of education. . 

In this country, he pointed out, “We're 
taking the toughest problems and spreading 
them over the largest number of able minds” 
in Government, industry, and on the campus. 

As a result of space exploration, Webb pro- 
dicted, “the human mind Is going to have 
twice as much knowledge to work with as 
before, Already our orbiting solor obserya- 
tory has doubled our information about the 
sun in 2 years’ time. 

“We have 15 working satellites. We get 
40 miles of magnetic tape from them every 
day filled with data. One-half of it is house- 
keeping information, but the other half 
comes back in scientific knowledge which 
flows out to the universities.” 

He said “any bright man working in a col- 
lege laboratory can get his experiments flown 
on a Government satellite,” adding “we have 
over 500 senior scientists working with grad- 
uate students at various universities. This 
adds an intellectual quality to lite in 
America.” 

In the manned space program, Webb said 
“we have around 15,000 persons employed 
by the Government and 300,000 working for 
contractors in the latest and best techniques. 
This adds strength to private industry. 

“We are about halfway through a 10-year 
or $35 billion program, $20 billion for 
manned space flight, and $15 billion for all 
the rest including work on a supersonic 
plane. í 

“We pay around $4 billion a year to Amer- 
ican Industry to design flight systems, or 
to develop and test new materials, We are 
finding the most efficient uses for energy 
and materials. This p: spills over into 
industry, contributing to new products.” 

President Johnson has asked NASA to 
come up with recommendations by Septem- 
ber 1 on what the future space program 
should be. As presently planned, its target 
is to send a man to the moon and back 
before 1970. 

There are Increasing indications that NASA 
may not be able to meet that goal which 
was set by former President Kennedy in 
an address to Congress In 1961. 

“We have 22 shots in our Saturn I and I- 
program, and 15 Saturn V shots,” Webb said. 
“If we can learn all we need to know from 
these, we might be able to do it in the Inst 
quarter of 1969. 

“To make it to the moon in this decade. 
we must have money in the budget, ench 
booster has to be built and launched by 
private industry, and we have to pass certain 
technical milestones.” 

He claims that money spent on the space 
program so far was a good investment in 
technological insurance against Soviet 
supremacy. 

“We needed insurance and we bought it," 
Webb declared, We have a knowledge of 
the total technology of space and missiles 
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8O we won't be subject to the fears we had 
in the days of the first sputniks. There 
Was nothing more frustrating than to see 
Our rockets fizzle on the pad.“ 


International Upper Mantle Project: 
Icelandic Volcano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of expanding knowledge of the uni- 
verse in which we live, our lack of infor- 
mation concerning the composition of 
our own planet is notable. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries con- 
cerned with the jurisdiction of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, I have been keep- 
ing myself informed of developments in 
the international upper mantle project 
currently in progress. A member of the 
committee staff was one of the first for- 
eigners to see the development of an 
island in the sea off the coast of Iceland 
last November and we are following the 
Situation there continuously. 

An account of the island's formation 
was given in the New York Times on May 
24, 1964, as follows: 

ICELAND PROJECTS BROAD STUDY OF AN 

EMERGING VOLCANIC ISLE 
(By Werner Wiskari) 

REYKJAVIK, ICELAND, May 21.—They call it 
the Island of the Black One, the god of fire 
and destruction, 

Pushed up from the sea last November by 
& volcanic eruption, Surtsey, as it is known 
in Islandic, has grown into a mile-long island 
600 feet high. 

Pingers of fiery lava still thrust out of the 
crater and smoke and vapor mark the island 
for anyone on Iceland's southern coast, 20 
miles away. 

However, Icelandic scientists say the vyol- 
cano is quieting down and Surtaey is ready 
for use as a laboratory for the study of how 
life settles both on the surface of a newly 
created island and under water. The island 
is composed of pumice and yolcanic ash, one- 
third of which is covered with lava. 

Scientists here are convinced that because 
of the partial lava blanket, Surtsey has a 
good chance of avoiding complete destruction 
by the sea for 100 to 1,000 years or more. 

ANOTHER SUCH IN 1783 

Dr. Gudmundur Sigvaidason, a geochemist, 

said Surtsey was far hardier than the last 
such Icelandic island, which exploded into 
view in 1783. Not covered with lava, it soon 
disappeared. 
“It would be a pity to miss the unique op- 
portunity for scientific investigation offered 
by Surtsey," said Steingrimur Hermonsson, 
director of Iceland's Research Council. 

But Iceland's scientists need greater funds 
than appear to be avallable here. They also 
need help in biological studies in which they 
are weak. 

Mr. Hermonsson encountered expressions 
of interest in a possible Surteey project at 
a conference held at the end of last month at 
Duke University. Among the Americans pres- 
ent were representatives of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the Office of Naval 
Research. 
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While awaiting a final decision from the 
United States, Mr. Hermonsson and Dr. Sig- 
valdason and several other Icelandic scien- 
tists are moving toward organizing a re- 
search project of theirown. They feel there 
is no time to lose. 

Among their immediate problems is one of 
keeping unwanted species of life off the is- 
land. For example, curious humans have 
left bottles and other picnic garbage there. 

One recourse is to appeal to Iceland's 
Board of Conservation to declare Surtsey 
off limits to sightseers and an appeal to the 
public to heed this declaration. 

Among signs of life found on Surtsey are 
at least three kinds of plant seeds, appar- 
ently carried there by the wind. A wild 


flower with living roots has been washed up 


on shore and birds have paid many visits. 
The first mosquito has arrived on Surtsey. 

Attempts have been made to start the study 

of how micro-organisms settle on an island 


. by putting out culture dishes in the hope of 


catching airborne bacteria. 

But such moves are only part of the prel- 
ude to the systematic studies lasting many 
years for which the Icelanders hope to rely 
on the United States. The Icelanders expect 
to concentrate on geological and oceano- 
graphic work. 

Dr. Sigvaldason said studies of the gases 
emanating from Surtsey might buttress a 
concept that hot springs, like erupting vol- 
canoes, are based on molten bodies of rock. 
Such a conclusion, he said, is of importance 
to Iceland for it would disprove contentions 
that the large thermoenergy resources of 
this volcanic country might eventually run 
out. The Surtsey project might also show 
precisely how volcanic ash and pumice par- 
ticles are cemented together to form palag- 
onite rock. 

OCEAN TEMPERATURES EVEN 


The oceanographic studies have apparently 
proceeded the furthest. Among the results, 
Dr. Sigvaldason said, is the observation that 
temperature changes in waters around the 
volcano have been minimal despite the 
eruptions. 

He said this had been due to the fact that 
the voleano had acted like a pump, drawing 
water into it and expanding much of its heat 
creating vapor, which then shot skyward. 

The name Surtsey, officially giyen the is- 
land by Iceland's Education Ministry, which 
is the final arbiter of such matters, has caused 
much controversy. 

The people of the Westmann Islands, 
northeast of Surtsey, were incensed that any 
volcanic island so near them should be given 
the name of the Black One. 


In the early eruption stages, 10 Westmann 
Islanders, attempted to land and post the 
name Western Island. But they were routed 
by a sudden resumption of activity by the 
volcano. 


Twenty-five Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
place before the House a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of New Jersey 
honoring a splendid labor publication 
and its distinguished editor on their 25th 
anniversary, I refer to the New Jersey 
Labor Herald and its editor, Lewis M. 
Herrmann, with whom I served in the 
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State assembly. Both merit our con- 

gratulations. The resolution is as fol- 

lows: 

RESOLUTION OF 188TH SESSION, New JERSEY 
LEGISLATURE, 1964 

Whereas the New Jersey Labor Herald, 
published in the city of Newark, N. J., will 
celebrate the 25th silver anniversary with 
its June 1964 edition; and 

Whereas this publication has over the 
past 25 years, contributed greatly to the 
achievement of more cordial relations be- 
tween labor and management in this indus- 
trial State, and was largely responsible for 
the creation by the legislature of the now 
nationally famous Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations, on the campus of 
Rutgers University; and pe 

Whereas its editor, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
served with distinction for a number of 
years, as 2 member of the house of assembly, 
representing the County of Essex, from 1947 
to 1951. Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, by the general assembly and the 
senate, That we hereby go on record extend- 
ing our sincere felicitations to the New 
Jersey Labor Herald and its editor and staff, 
on the occasion of its 25th birthday, to be 
celebrated during the month of June, 1964; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of the general 
assembly and senate, and forwarded to 
Editor Herrmann, and released to the press. 

ALFRED N. BEADLESTON, 

Speaker, New Jersey House of Assembly. 

CHARLES R. SANDMAN, 
President, New Jersey State Senate. 


The Constitution Serves Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of Pittsburgh’s most distinguished citi- 
zens and one of the country’s most com- 
petent public school educators, Dr. Sid- 
ney P. Marland, Jr., recently testified be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee on 
the proposed prayer amendments to the 


Constitution. Dr. Marland is superin- 


tendent of Pittsburgh’s public school 

system. I think his experience, judg- 

ment and wisdom are refiected in this 
testimony. Therefore, I am placing it in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY S. P. MARLAND, Ja., Svrerix- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA., BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY, May 13, 1964 
My name is Sidney P. Marland, Jr. I am 

Superintendent of Schools in Pittsburgh. a 

fairly active layman in the Episcopal Church 

and chairman of the Commission on Religion . 

in Public Schools of the American Associa- 

tion of School Administrators. I have 
thought heavily on the subject at hand for 

9 months, and I have talked of the question 

with many teachers, principals and school 

parents. 

Last fall the Supreme Court ruling had di- 
rect and immediate relevance to our Pitts- 
burgh schools where 10 verses of the Bible 
had been prescribed by Pennsylyania law to 
be read daily without comment in all our 
classrooms. Upon the announcement of the 
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Court's decision I had an opportunity to 

publish the following message to our teach- 

ers: 

SUPERINTENDENT MARLAND SEES OPPORTUNITY 
IN COURT DECISION 


Dran COLLEAGUE: For a number of 
years I have been increasingly impressed by 
a fundamental proposition affecting educa- 
tion: That controversy and differences of 
opinion between honest and reasonable 
parties generally lead to constructive forward 
movement. We have passed through such a 
controversy, nationally, on the subject of 
prayer and Bible reading in school. It is re- 
assuring to observe that virtually no hostil- 
ity or contentiousness has attached to this 
subject in our Pittsburgh schools or com- 
munity as a result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision of this past summer. 

“However, the test of our effectiveness in 
this controversy is not that the issue has 
subsided with little or no bloodshed. The 
real test lies in what we as teachers can 
do to take advantage of the momentum cre- 
ated by the debate in developing creative 
forward movement. Whether or not we agree 
with the Court's decision, we have accepted 
its authority to remove from all classroom’s 
the recitation of the Lord's Prayer and 10 
verses of the Bible read without comment.“ 
With no disrespect intended to our early leg- 
jalators, to the Bible, or to teachers, I would 
judge that the practice, now set aside, af- 
forded little freedom for creative teaching 
(‘without comment’) and could easily have 
fallen to perfunctory level. 

“We now find ourselves with 5 minutes, 
more or less, each day * * * those sensi- 
tive, quiet minutes at the beginning of the 
day * * * with a considerably enlarged 
(rather than restrained) freedom to teach. 
The question lies in how fruitfully these 
minutes are used—how creatively and imag- 
inatively the teacher uses this time. The 
pattern is there; pupils and teachers for 
many years have been accustomed to the 
practice of opening exercises; the accumu- 
lated power of 5 minutes per day over 10 or 
12 of the most responsive years of children's 
lives offers a monumental opportunity. 


“When all is said and done, the opening 


exercises, before and after the Supreme 
Court decision, are concerned with values. 
These values now take on a potential of 
broader and deeper dimensions. We can 
teach the brotherhood of man without ac- 
tual use of the Scripture; we can teach in- 
tegrity without ritual; we can teach the 
ethic of love without prayer. And there re- 
main many other values woven through our 
narrative literature, our poetry, our biogra- 
phies, our music, our art that present a vast 
opportunity for the constructive uses of 
these precious 5 minutes a day. These 5 
minutes become something over 250 hours in 
the years the child is with us. 

“One may say, ‘But this is dangerous terri- 
tory; there is no curriculum; I teach my 
subject, but I have no training in this values 
thing.’ It is important that we teach chil- 
dren to read and to write and to reckon, and 


ings to their convictions, to their behavior, 
and to their lives. This is where values come 
They surround us on the playing field, 
the auditorium, in the corridors, but most 
of all, apart from the home, they find their 
the good adult people with whom 
dren associate. I shall, forever, put my 
trust in the good people who are the class- 
room teachers, who know they are free to be 
different from each other in the world of 
values; who respect the child's right to be 


Et 
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In conclusion, I would urge the honorable 
Members of Congress to preserve the Con- 
stitution in its present form. It has served 
education and religion well for many gen- 
erations. To suggest that the Congress alter 
the Constitution to permit “voluntary” 
prayer and Bible reading is to ignore the 
nature of children and schools. We have a 
captive audience in every classroom consist- 
ing of children who for the most part are 
conditioned to respond cooperatively to the 
planned affairs of the school and to the 
teacher. A child is not truly free to accept 
or reject a classroom program in which his 
fellows are actively engaged, no matter how 
earnest teachers and parents might be in 
arranging for voluntary isolation. 

As a teacher I accept the Supreme Court's 
ruling that Bible reading and prayer in 
school are incompatible with the hetero- 
geneous composition of the student body. 
Sectarianism and denominationalism are in- 
escapable, and the nonbellever has grounds 
for taking offense. I could, therefore, agree 
that religious ritual or worship has no place 
in public schools. 

However, as I read the Court's ruling, I 
find no rejection of religion as a guiding 
force in the lives of teachers and children. 
Moral and spiritual values, which for most 
people have their origin in religion, occupy 
& high place in the purposes of education, in- 
deed in education’s very reason for being. 
Our literature, our art, our music, our sensi- 
tive acknowledgment of divers religious 
seasons (without ritual), all abound in op- 
portunities for teachers to reveal for children 
the place of religion in our culture. Re- 
ligious history and influence are truths to be 
learned; a fourth grader, reading Joyce Kil- 
mer, learns that Kilmer declares: “Only God 
can make a tree“; a Bach chorale is a thing 
of beauty to be enjoyed; the presence of the 
Almighty in the lives of great men is a 
biographical fact to be noted. Nothing in 
the Court's ruling removes from the schools 
the freedom and the obligation to treat re- 
ligion as a very large force in our civiliza- 
tion. Nothing in the ruling suggests that 
teachers and children must pretend to be 
agnostics between the opening and closing 
bells. The Constitution now forbids ritual. 
It insures freedom for all individuals, pupils 
and teachers, to exercise their private be- 
Hefs, short of ritual, different though those 
beliefs may be, Let us not change it. 


Retain Good Postal Service. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the Lake County AFL-CIO 
Central Labor Union concerning the pro- 
posed cut and reduction in personnel for 
our postal system. 

I entirely agree with the thoughts set 
out in the resolution. 

RESOLUTION 

The U.S. postal system founded nearly 200 
years ago upon the principle of service to the 
public has long been the marvel and envy 
of the world as a means of communication, 
transportation, and a clearinghouse for busi- 
ness, commerce, and education. 

Whereas this service of tradition is now 
threatened with destruction through un- 
sound, unwise, and unjustified cutbacks in 
service, thus causing costly delays of mail of 
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all classes, especially of parcel post, which is 
on a 5-day week delivery, despite the fact 
that rates on this class of mail has been in- 
creased 13 percent of recent date; and 
Whereas the continued deterioration of the 
service reflects itself in a like deterioration 
of morale and efficiency of the career em- 
ployees who have always taken great pride 
in a job well done: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Lake County AFL-CIO 
Central Labor Union in its regular meeting, 
May 26, 1964, did hereby condemn and 
vigorously protest these cutbacks In serv- 
ice and place this resolution before our two 
U.S. Senators, Bmcs Barn and VANCE 
HakrRR, and Congressman, Ray J, MADDEN, 
requesting immediate action to insure full 
restoration of the service. 
JOHN TRUCHAN, 
President, Lake County AFL-CIO Cen- 
tral Labor Union, 
E. A. CHLEBOWSKI, 
Recording Secretary. 


M. Sgt. Paul D. Scarberry: Dedicated 
Airman, Outstanding American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 


{ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, the noncommissioned officer 
long has been regarded by people knowl- 
edgeable of military affairs as being a 
vital man in America’s Armed Forces. 

Our American youth could do well to 
aspire to reach the peak some of our 
more outstanding NCO's do through 
perseverance, hard work, and devotion to 
duty. 

For example, I am indeed happy today 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
the honor which has been bestowed upon 
a dedicated airman in my district, 
M. Sgt. Paul D. Scarberry. Sergeant 
Scarberry has been given the distin- 
guished honor of being selected as the 
Outstanding Airman of the Year at 
Charleston Air Force Base. 

His excellent performance of duty, 
coupled with his professional and super- 
visory abilities, brought him this hard- 
earned award. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend Sergeant Scarberry to the 
Congress, and under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
to insert an article from the Airlift Dis- 
patch, the base newspaper at Charleston 
Air Force Base, in tribute to a dedicated 
airman and an outstanding American: 
M. Ser. PauL D. SCARBERRY, OUTSTANDING 

ARMAN 


(By T. Sgt. Milton J. Sheely) 

M. Sgt. Paul D. Scarberry, was named the 
Outstanding Airman of the Year at Charles- 
ton Air Force Base. The sergeant was se- 
lected for the honor last Friday by a board 
of senior noncommissioned officers at this 
base. 

Sergeant Scarberry gained the honor due 
to his outstanding performance of duty, 
professionalism, and supervisory excellence. 

A supervisor in the contract maintenance 
complex of the 1608th Services Squadron, 
Sergeant Scarberry is the representative se- 
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lected by the 1608th Alr Transport Wing to 
represent this base in the Eastern Transport 
Air Force competition at McGuire Air Force 
Base, NJ. : 

From EASTAF, selected nominees will be 
forwarded to the Military Af Transport 
Service, at Scott Air Force Base, IL, where 
the outstanding airman of the year will be 
picked to represent MATS at the Air Force 
Association convention. The convention is 
being held from September 9 to 12 in Wash- 
ington, D.C, If selected by MATS, Sergeant 
Scarberry's wife will accompany him to the 
convention as guest of the AFA. 

After he was graduated from Kenmore 
High School, Akron, Ohio, Sergeant Scar- 
berry decided to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps and enlisted in the U.S. Navy in Octo- 
ber 1942. During World War II he was flying 
as an engineer-gunner until he was gdis- 
charged after the war on December 19, 1945. 

After a break in active duty, Sergeant Scar- 
berry enlisted in the U.S. Air Force on March 
25, 1949, and was assigned to Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio, in the cargo flight 
test division. Later that year he was as- 
Signed to Okinawa with a subsequent assign- 
Ment to Korea soon after that conflict broke 
out. He was later rotated to Japan where he 
performed duty as a crew member aboard 
one of the last Boeing B-17 flying fortresses 
to be decommissioned from active Air Force 
service. 

In 1954 the sergeant and his family were 
assigned to the American Embassy in Athens, 
Greece, then to the American in 
Baghdad. Iraq, and finally to à tour of duty 
in Hawaii. 

He and his family arrived at Charleston 
Air Force Base in July 1961 and haye been 
here since that time, 

Not one to sit around and wonder what to 
do next, Sergeant Scarberry has a long list 
of outstanding accomplishments since his 
initial assignment to this base. A list that 


is far too lengthy to record at this time. - 


But a few of his extracurricular activities 
are mentioned to reveal the untiring energy 
of this man. 

He has served as a member on the squadron 
Airman of the Month Board: as a board mem- 
ber of the Charleston Air Force Base Federal 
Credit Union; as a. noncommissioned officer 
in charge of the base decontamination team, 
No. 2, disaster control program. Also as 
master of ceremonies of the 10964 All-MATS 
Dasketball Tournament dinner, and has taken 
part in a fundraising project. for the joint 
Federal health agencies fund drive, 

In addition, he was guest speaker at the 
dedication of the new Little League Baseball 
Park opened in North Charleston and of- 
fictated as an umpire in the Small Fry League. 

He is always interested in the progress 
made by youngsters today which has been 
cemonstrated in his several talks to the stu- 
dent body of a local high school on the 
subject of “Life in the U.S. Air Porce Today.” 

Proudly wearing the air crew member wings 
of the U.S. Air Force and entitled to wear 
the combat crew member wings of the U.S. 
Navy, Sergeant Scarberry doesn't intend to 
let his accomplishments go to his head, but 
insists on striving for perfection through 
continued education, 

Within the past year he has completed 24 
semester hours of off-duty education with 
Florida State University Extension Division 
here eyeing the soon-to-come day when he 
will have amassed enough college credits to 
eurn a bachelor’s degree in business adminis- 
tration through the Air Force final semester 
TDY Operation Bootstrap program. 

Sergeant Scarberry is married to the former 
Vivian Garrett, of Akron, Ohio. They have 
a daughter, Katherine Sue, 19, and reside at 
1770B Frick Avenue, Charleston Air Force 
Base. 
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Communist Conditions in Czechoslovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, recently one 
of my constituents, Mrs. Robert 
(Daniela) Popek, of Hurt, Pittsylvania 
County, Va., visited her former home in 
Czechoslovakia. Upon her return she 
wrote a letter discussing conditions in 
that distraught land that was published 
in the Altavista Journal of Altavista, Va., 
May 30. 

Mrs. Popek is an attractive and intel- 
ligent lady who possesses the confidence 
and respect of her friends and neighbors. 
The conditions she describes are shock- 
ing and distressing, and they reveal to 
us in graphic terms the blessings we en- 
joy as Americans. Under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record this letter, 
which is as follows: 

Four weeks ago, thanks to my understand- 
ing family, I boarded @ plane back into 
Czechoslovakia, to the country where I was 
born and where I lived with my parents un- 
til the outbreak of the Second World War. 

I promised to write but I didn't have time, 
so, now, my friends, I want to tell you what 
I would never be able to tell you in a letter. 

When we left Czechoslovakia 26 years ago 
before the war, that country was a democ- 
racy—a free land, rich in natural resources. 
A land rapidly progressing and gaining world 
recognition. Life was peaceful and un- 
hurried. We worked and we played and we 
were very proud of our native land. 

Returning after 26 years, it was as if I 
had stepped into another world. What 1 had 
heard and read didn’t really sink in, Tm 
afraid, because, for all the warning, I had 
never anticipated this. 

Landing in Prague after dark Priday night, 
the contrast of a free country and Commu- 
nist- occupation so stunned me that I was 
dumfounded and hardly able to answer the 
policeman who herded us into the dark, 
filthy, cold airport office. There were six of 
us. Four passengers from Canada and two— 
myself and a man in a raincoat—from New 
York. I was very much aware of being 
watched but could never detect the man’s 
eyes on me. He was reading, yet, wherever I 
went, at the hotel in New York where we 
waited 8 hours for a delayed flight, in Lon- 
don and in Prague, he stayed with me like 
a faithful shadow. It gave me the chills but 
after careful consideration, I decided that 
since I couldn't ight him, I would join him. 
I progressed mercilessly in making friends 
with the reluctant gentleman and ended up 
with him as my interpreter, baggage lugger 
and errand man. I will add truthfully, that 
he seemed very glad to get away. 

My cousin met me at the airport and we 
spent the night in a shabby, but expensive, 
hotel room. The morning light did not 
brighten the picture any. I was too early. 
The tourist season does not open until sum- 
mer, The picture that met my eyes was as 
the people in Czechoslovakia know Prague— 
dark, outmoded and degenerated. Noone put 
out the red carpet for me. I did not care to 
be impressed or indoctrinated. I was anxious 
to get lost in the masses and roam unac- 
companied and live for 3 weeks as my cousins 
do every day in Czechoslovakia. 
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For those of you who are too young to re- 
member, I want to explain how it came 
about that a democratic nation, very much 
like our own United States, fell into the 
claws of Communism. First of all, Czecho- 
slovakia was hit very hard by the Second 
World War. The Nazis looted, murdered, 
raped and slaughtered everything in their 
paths. The tales of naked children sprayed 
with water in 20 degrees below zero weather 
and buried frozen into ice, and the tales 
of people cremated alive in concentration 
camps or buried alive or ripped apart by 
machine guns of the Nazis are wounds the 
Czech people will carry forever in their 
hearts. 


The American atmy came to the rescue. 
Our soldiers fed the starving, dressed the 
needy and with humor and understanding 
sustained the nation and won the war—only 
to be ordered to stand 25 miles within the 
border and allow the Nazis to continue mass 
massacre inland for days until the Russian 
army came and “liberated” Czechoslovakia. 
So began Communist “protectorate” within 
Czechoslovakia. Communists fed the peo- 
ple—and took. over their stock and their 
fields. They gave them work—and took their 
houses. They gave them wages but took 
their savings. The people were given equal- 
ity, men and women to share the same 
labors. You see women in coal mines and on 
the railroads as well as men hanging diapers 
and wheeling baby carriages. They gave them 
free medical care—most operations without 
anesthetic, people are toothless and need 
glasses but don’t have them. The taxes 
for this blessing are very high. So is retrie- 
ment benefit. You may pay retirement bene- 
fits for years and at 65, they'll tell you that 
under a new rule you are not eligible after 
all. 

For this equality the Communists or So- 
cialists as they call themselves, took away 
the peoples’ freedom of speech, press and re- 
ligion." They assigned jobs for all and the 
people were free to change—to.go to a col- 
lective farm to feed cows or to the coal mines, 

Churches are closed, schools teach Lenin- 
ism and Communist pro Our Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (translated), is widely read for 
that is how they describe America to the 
children. No other American magazine or 
mewspaper ls permitted to enter the border. 
Radio Free Europe is too full of static to 
recognize and in the movies only Socialist 
films are shown. Hard labor is stressed 
and rewarded. Secret service men are every- 
where, listening, arresting and forcing judg- 
ment and death on those who dare protest. 
A man is allowed 9 cubic feet of living 
quarters, he must stand in line for meat, for 
cheese, etc, and sometimes after hours of 
waiting, the food does not come or it is not 
enough to go around. 

Other times, to get a carrot, you must also 
take a rotten onion at full price. Waste is 
not allowed, the people must pay for every 
item, usable or not. Fresh fruit or vege- 
tables are so scarce that they are seldom 
seen in the stores. Every little shop is la- 
beled “Soclalistic Distribution” and “State” 
controls prices and distribution of all items. 
The items which find they way into the small 
towns are unreasonably high, A chicken 
costs approximately 88 in American money; 
a man works all day to buy that chicken. 
One egg costs approximately 50 cents, and 
a little two-piece knit dress I bought set me 
back 500 koruna. Average wages are 800- 
1,000 koruna a month. In exchanging dol- 
lars, the bank gives you 7 korunas per dollar 
but the purchasing value of koruna 18 20-25 
to a dollar. No other nation will exchange 
koruna into their currency, they are inter- 
nationally worthless, There is no private 
enterprise left in Czechoslovakia. All prop- 
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erty, every piece of land, every store is 
“State” owned, 

Now, I can’t honestly say that the entire 
Czech nation is suffering. There are those 
who, like the chaff in the wind, will follow 
any regime; those who will perform any in- 
justice against their own kind. When a man 
is socialistically dependable; that is, if he 
is the kind who will spy on his own brother 
and report his own mother to prove him- 
self, he is rewarded and given a job on top 
regardless of his lack of education. If he 
cannot read, he'll have a secretary. Very 
little business is being transacted in Czecho- 
slovakia anyway, the officlals merely have to 
repeat what their Russian bosses dictate. 
The slogan of the Communist officlal is: It 
cannot be done. It is not permitted.” No 
one accepts any responsibility, morals are 
low, hunger and poverty are a habit. Water 
is very scarce. They don’t have equipment 
to drill wells and the old dug wells have long 
dried up. Electricity is very dear. The tubs, 

machine, and ice boxes which have 
been discarded here 30 years ago are Just now 
reaching the people of Czechosloyakia at a 
very, very high price. This Socialist bliss 
and plenty is everywhere except in the care- 
sg 3 resorts and hot springs where 

red carpet is waiting to impress the 
ee where the people have been bled so 
that the foreigners would see the masked 
face of communism. 

I wondered how God can look onto so 
much injustice and how we at home can 
sit in our comfortable homes and eat our 
fine food when only 9 hours away by plane, 
people are cold, hungry, and afraid. There 
in Czechoslovakia is communism in effect; 
no Iron Curtain will for long be able to hide 
the degradation and atrosities which our free 
world would never tolerate. If you find my 
story hard to believe, believe this—we are 
the richest, the most fortunate people on 
earth. Taxes? Bills? Mortgages? My 
friends, they are a small fee to pay for life 
and liberty. 

I said to my cousins: “They'll never be- 
lieve this at home.” They said: “Let them 
come and try it. Within a week they'll be 
on thelr way back, ready to fly or swim to 
get there, hollering God bless America’ all 
the way.” 


Resolution by the District of Columbia 
Department of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit a copy of a resolution 
adopted May 23, 1964, by the District of 
Columbia Department of the Catholic 
War Veterans. The resolution recom- 
mends that the new Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital now being constructed 
in the District of Columbia be named the 
Melvin J. Maas Memorial Hospital. It 
is my hope that legislation to authorize 
this can be enacted this year. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas it appears to be appropriate to 
name veterans’ hospitals for former Congress- 
men, it apepars that a Virginia hospital will 
have the name of former Congressman 
Rankin recommended; a Massachusetts 
Veterans’ Administration hospital will have 
recommended the name of former Congress- 
man Rogers; and one in Texas will be recom- 
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mended that it be named after former 
Speaker of the House Rayburn; and 

Whereas it appears appropriate to follow 
such procedure in all proper cases, so it 
appears must appropriate to recommend that 
the Veterans Administration hospital being 
placed in a part of the U.S. Soldiers Home 
grounds in Washington, D.C., be named after 
an outstanding former Congressman from 
Minnesota. He was elected to Congress at the 


age of 27, serving 16 years in that body. 


This distinguished Congressman was Maj. 
Gen. Melvin J, Maas of the Marine Corps, 
retired. Blindness overtook him in 1951. He 
had a very colorful career in the Marine 
Corps. He was known as “Mr. Marine Corps 
Reserve.” 

He served as chairman of the board, Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Officers Association, and 
as past commander in chief, Military Order 
of the World War; past national commander, 
Disabled American Veterans (1955-56); and 
past president of the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation (1960-61) . 

President Eisenhower on April 13, 1954. 
named General Maas Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped and he was reappointed on 
March 4, 1961, by President Kennedy. In 
addition he served as chairman emeritus of 
the committee for the handicapped, people- 
to-people program. 

In 1961, January 17, he received President 
Eisenhower's citation, noting his major con- 
tribution to the cause of the handicapped. 
The following day he was presented with the 
Department of Defense Distinguished Public 
Service Medal in recognition of his contribu- 
tion to national defense. 


The doctor of laws degree was conferred 
upon him by the College of St. Paul, his 
alma mater and later Marquette University 
honored him. Goodwill Industries of 
America, United Cerebral Palsy, National 
Rehabilitation Association, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Tri-Organization Scien- 
tific and Rehabilitation Conference, 1961 
and with the Veterans’ Administration 
Citation for Exceptional Service. The 
AMVETS Silver Helmet Award was given him 
for his long career in:pubiic service. These 
are but some of the recognitions accorded to 
this great man and soldier. 

Therefore, it is most appropriate that 
this convention go on record and recommend 
and urge that the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital above named be given to this hos- 
pital after such an outstanding patriot, leg- 
islator, and marine. It is so recommended 
and that the appropriate authorities in Con- 
gress and in the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government be so urged to act accordingly. 

SAMUEL J. PLICKINGER, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


The Phantom Committees 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months President Johnson has received 
some acclaim for creating by Executive 
order two study committees. The first 
is a committee to explore the economic 
impact of defense and disarmament, 
created by the President in January. 
The other is his study of the military 
draft, to be performed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

It now appears that the creation of 
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these two entities has had as a prime 
purpose not so much the search for con- 
structive solutions to the problems in- 
volved, as President Johnson’s desire to 
divert attention from these issues in 
Congress. 

Look at the instance of the draft. On 
January 16 a group of Senators, led by 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], introduced a bill to create a 
presidential commission to investigate 
the draft system. On February 7, the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, to which the bill had been 
referred, wrote the Department of De- 
fense asking their opinion. On April 18 
the President announced with much fan- 
fare a new 1 year study of the draft— 
despite the fact that a study had been 
underway by the same people for at least 
8 months. Then on April 29 the De- 
partment of Defense advised Senator 
Russe. that it was opposed to the Keat- 
ing bill because, in light of its new study, 
it would be unnecessary. It seems clear 
that the Defense Department answer was 
purposely delayed until the President 
could announce some kind of study to 
provide an excuse for opposing congres- 
sional action. 

Mr. Speaker, I am alarmed at the 
President's apparent willingness to dis- 
courage Congress from performing its 
constitutional responsibilities. Congress 
is coequal with the President under the 
Constitution. It cannot and must not 
abdicate its rightful initiative whenever 
the President wants an issue covered up. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp a column entitled The 
Phantom Committees,” by John Mc- 
Claughry, which appeared in the Han- 
over, N.H., Gazette on May 21, 1964: 

Tue PHANTOM COMMITTEE 
(By John McClaughry) 

President Johnson may not be the inventor 
of the phantom committee, but he ts rapidly 
becoming a master at its use. 

Here is the logic of the phantom commit- 
tee. Several Congressmen or Senators—it 
doesn’t matter of which party—get interested 
in what they believe to be a serious problem. 
They agitate for a serious study effort, by a 
select committee of Congress or by a special 
presidential commission. Bills are, intro- 
duced, speeches delivered, letters sent to the 
President stating the urgenoy of the matter 
and pleading for his support. 

But for reasons of his own—which may 
be especially cogent in an election year—the 
President does not want the issue aired. But 
legislators are clamoring for action. The 
solution: with much fanfare the President 
establishes a phantom committee, On pa- 
per, the committee makes a frontal assault 
on the problem it faces. In practice, the 
committee does little or nothing. Its main 
purpose is to quiet the demands of Congress 
by assuring the public that something is be- 
ing done. Sooner or later, of course, the 
public, if it can stay interested, will find out 
nothing is being done and then some action 
Will be taken. But the odds favor the Presi- 
dent. By the time the public catches on, 
the President will have succeeded in keep- 
ae the whole issue under wraps for some 


Exhibit A: On October 31 of last year, the 
Democratic Senators led by GEORGE McGov- 
ERN, of South Dakota, introduced a bill to 
create a National Economic Conversion Com- 
mission directly under the President. The 
Commission is necessary, says McGovern, if 
we are to devise ways of easing economic dis- 
location resulting from shifts and reductions 
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in defense spending. As defense needs 
change, and as procurement levels off and 
declines (which it certainly will even in the 
absence of a disarmament agreement), any 
businesses now dependent on defense income 
will be forced to switch to the civil sector of 
our economy. How these changeovers are to 
be made with minimum hardship to busi- 
ness and labor is a question already acutely 
present in many parts of the country. 

But President Johnson was not much in- 
terested in the creation of the Commission. 
So on December 22 he announced the forma- 
tion of a Committee on the Economic Im- 
pact of Defense and Disarmament, to be 
headed by a member of his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

For a while congressional advocates of 
action were satisfied; But before long one of 
the 20 Congressmen who had introduced 
McGovern-type bills, Representative F. BRAD- 
roro Morse, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
began to wonder whether the President's 
Committee was getting anything done. His 
investigation revealed some startling facts: 
The members of the Committee were not even 
named until March 25, 4 months later; the 
Committee has met only two or three times; 
its Chairman, Gardner Ackley, told a reporter 
not to expect any output for 6 months more; 
and, believe it or not, the Committee has no 
staff of its own. In short, it is a phantom 
committee, 

Now Morse is circulating letters to his çol- 
leagues in the House, asking them to support 
congressional hearings and to urge the Presi- 
dent to take immediate effective action: He 
has even offered his own congressional dis- 
trict es a “laboratory” for the coliection of 
the necessary statistics. But whether Pres- 
ident Johnson can be moved is still an open 
question. 

Exhibit B: Since January, Republicans in 
both Houses of Congress have expressed a 
growing interest in the inadequacies and de- 
ficiencies of the military draft. On January 
16, Senator KENNETH Exatina, of New York, 
introduced a bill, which now has 16 sponsors, 
to create a Presidential Commission to study 
the draft. On March 11 Representative 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, 
long a sharp critic of the draft system, intro- 
duced a bill to create a select Joint commit- 
tee of Congress to explore the whole question 
of manpower needs in relation to national 
security. 

A detailed 30 page memorandum on the 
draft was distributed from Curtis’ office to 
30 or 40 House Republicans. Seventeen of 
them agreed to dissect the draft system on 
the House floor April 21. But word of this 
important Republican initiative—and the 
possibility of the draft becoming a potent 
Republican vote-getting issue—leaked to the 
White House. Three days before the GOP 
assault, President Johnson suddenly called 
a press conference to announce a l-year 
study of the draft, to be carried out within 
the Department of Defense. According to 
the President, some action should be forth- 
coming “in the decade of the seventies.” 

The Johnson announcement was clearly 
Gesigned to head off Republican criticisms 
and to prevent a review of the draft by Con- 
gress or an independent commission. Un- 
like the proposed Curtis committee, the 
President's group will not hold public hear- 
ings and it will be conducted by those with 
the greatest vested interest in maintaining 
the draft, whether the country needs it or 
not. It is also known, Republicans point 
out, that the Pentagon has been studying 
the question for 8 months already—and now 
it is announced that the result of that study 
will be another study. 

This move by the President has all the 
earmarks of another phantom committee. 
Certainly Republican Members of Congress— 
end a growing number of Democrats—are 
going to keep a sharp eye on the proceedings. 
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Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1964 
SPEECH 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10503) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal years 
1966 and 1967 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I compliment 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Cramer] for a fine statement, and I take 
this time also to compliment the commit- 
tee for its fine work on this particular 
piece. of legislation. 

With fespect to the matter pertaining 
to Forest Highways and Forest. Develop- 
ment Roads and Trails, in our area of 
the State of California, where so many 
lands are taken off the tax rolls, I can- 
not state too emphatically the import- 
ance of continuing to gradually increase 
the amount of funds authorized for these 
particular roads and trails. The roads 
in those areas are dependent upon the 
in-lieu payment. 

I wish to state for the record, for the 
future, I believe it will be appropriate for 
the Committee to consider gradual in- 
creases. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 
starting next July were increased to $70 
million in previous legislation. Increas- 
ing this again to $85 million in each of 
the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 as this bill 
does, will provide a stepped up program 
that will open up thousands of square 
miles of back country for sportsmen and 
other recreationists and for sustained 
yield forest practices benefiting the 
small lumber operators. 


I am informed that continued rapid 
development of access roads could double 
employment in forest products industries 
in the next 10 years and double school 
district and county government income 
from timber sales receipts by 1972. 

Three of the counties in my congres- 
sional district—Mendocino, Humboldt, 
and Del Norte—are among those whose 
local tax bases are limited by heavy pub- 
lic ownership of lands. These counties 
among the depressed areas of the Na- 
tion. 

These counties are highly dependent 
upon the 25 percent of Forest Service 
timber receipts which is returned to the 
counties for schools and roads. 

It is vitally important that the con- 
tinued development of access roads be 


‘supported to sustain and expand this 


concept. Without it, the smaller lumber 
operators and the economy of these com- 
munities would be in jeopardy and rec- 
Teation opportunities would remain 
limited. 

Unlike other authorizations and appro- 
priations, any expenditure of funds for 
these access roads is paid back to the 
Treasury out of receipts of timber sales. 
So it is purely an investment with an im- 


+ 
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mediate return of dollars plus the em- 
ployment, recreation and other associated 
benefits. 


A Girl’s Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
recently one of my younger constituents, 
wrote an essay titled “What Memorial 
Day Means to Me.“ I would like the en- 
tire Congress to read this very excellent 
essay which contributes greatly toward 
the real image of our American youth. 

The article which follows appeared in 
the Detroit Free Press, dated May 29, 
1964, in a well-known feature column 
written by Judd Arnett: 

A Grmu’s MEMORIAL Dar 
(By Judd Arnett) 

It says somewhere in the Bible that “a 
little child shall lead them.” or words to 
that effect, and thus we come to Christina 
Zukowski, of 72 North Deeplands, Grosse 
Pointe, who shall shortly shame your jaded 
response to the approach of Memorial Day. 

First, however, a few more details. Chris- 
tina is 13; the daughter of Dr. and Mrs, 
Henry J. Zukowski; a seventh grader at the 
Grosse Pointe University School; and on 
May 20 she composed an essay entitled, 
“What Memorial Day Means to Me.“ 

In due time this paper ended up in a con- 
test sponsored by the Grosse Pointe War 
Memorial, and while Christina doesn't know 
it as yet, the truth is that she has won the 
Big Marble—a $100 bond donated by Jack 
Short, who peddles real estate through an 
outfit known as Maxon Brothers, 

But enough of this backgrounding. Let us 
turn now to Christina Zukowski’s—‘What 
Memorial Day Means to Me” 

“Memorial Day is set aside to honor those 
who died for our country during wars. Why 
do we do this? 

“Indirectly, many men gave their lives for 
me; they died so I could be free. These men 
weren't all Douglas MacArthurs, Dwight Eis- 
enhowers, or Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners. Most of them weren’t heroic. They 
didn't go out in a blaze of glory: the world 
didn’t watch them raise the Stars and Stripes 
on Iwo Jima., Many simple, plain John Does 
died in rat-infested mudholes, and only a 
few close relations remember them. 

“Alone, one death wouldn't have made me 
free. The only reason any war in our his- 
tory was won, is that every American united. 
A great mass of men fought the enemy, and 
many men died. Then there was victory. 

“These men, died and didn’t get any re- 
ward for it. I am the one who profited by 
whatever they did, and I wasn't even born 
yet. 

"I have freedom and everything America 
stands for because of some men who didn’t 
even know me. Without them, I might be 
ruled by a dictator now. I would have no 
real purpose to live, because I would not be 
free to think and act for myself. 

“There is only one way by which I, or 
anyone else, can repay them. It isn’t by put- 
ting flowers on their gravés and making 
fancy speeches one day out of 365. Memorial 
Day must last forever. 

“We must live for the same reasons that 
they died. We have to work in whatever 
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ways we can to keep freedom in America and 
to promote it for others. 

“Perhaps some day I will know truly ‘that 
these dead shall not have died in vain, that 
this Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that the government 
of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.“ 


Abraham Schlacht, Distinguished Pub- 
lisher of New York City’s East Side 
News, Salutes Israel on That Nation’s 
16th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record and thereby bring 
to the attention of my colleagues and to 
a still wider audience, the very outstand- 
ing address delivered on April 16 by 
Abraham Schlacht distinguished pub- 
lisher of the East Side News of New York 
City, on the occasion of the 16th anni- 
versary of the State of Israel. 

The article follows: 

PUBLISHER SALUTES ISRAEL ON 16TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


(Evrror’s Note—On the occasion of Is- 
rael 's 16th birthday celebration held Thurs- 
day evening, April 16, at the Educational 
Alliance, 197 East Broadway, under the aus- 
pices of the New Era Club—Israel Cummings 
Forum, Abraham Schlacht, publisher of East 
Side News, delivered before a crowded gather- 
ing the following address.) 

Israel Consul General Judith Beilin, Rabbi 
Seymour Nulman, Mr. and Mrs. Israel Cum- 
mings, George Palley, Congressman Leonard 
Farbestein, Mannes Lipski, George Freed- 
man and dear neighbors, it is with a deep 
sense of elation that I stand before you to 
express my sentiments in regard to Israel’s 
16th birthday. Mention of this special day 
makes my heart and yours pulsate with great 


2 Shinto gale eid ieee 
lations of this young nation since its was 
founded in 1948, and the great progress it 
has achieved since then. 

It is almost hard to believe how a little 
nation, with all the odds against it, could 
have overcome most of its difficulties and 
won the respect and admiration of freedom- 
loving countries the world over. 

Israel may be small in point of wealth, 
military power, population or material re- 
sources when compared with other nations. 
But in gallantry and perseverance, in intel- 
lectuality and spiritual grandeur, she can 
match them anytime, if left alone to pur- 
sue the paths of peace and good will. 

To be sure, Israel is a comparatively young 
nation. She is only 16 years old. In point 
of history, such a measure of time is in- 
finitely too short to determine in any way 
the growth, development, and the future of 
any nation. But in the case of Israel she has 
performed wonders which would have been 
considered impossible 16 years ago. 

There were nations that predicted her 
early death, but these evil prophets were 
fooled, beause they did not have the capacity 
to understand the undying dedication of the 
Israel people. 
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The citizens of Israel love their land in- 
tensely. They are an indomitable people. 
They have suffered the deepest sorrows and 
affilctions of any race. They have endured 
every conceivable torture in the catalog of 
atrocities: They remember with trepidation 
how thousands of their fellow victims—fa- 
thers, mothers, sons, and daughters—had 
been forcibly driven out of their homes and 
into the streets by ruthiess storm troopers, 
compelling them to march, six or seven 
abreast, with upraised hands for many long 
hours, to be finally carted away in freight 
trains to distant places for extinction. 

They recall with vividness how many of 
their beloved ones had been thrown into 
huge burning furnaces in order to carry out 
Nazi Germany’s attempt to wipe out every 
remnant of the Jewish race. 

No wonder the Israel people have been 
hardener, toughened, chastened by their 
past expriences, and are alert to any immi- 
nent danger to their homeland. They face 
the future grimly, confidently, prepared be- 
cause they know that they must not, dare 
not, experience the horrors of the past. But 
they cherish their land, the birthplace of 
their freedom, and their hopes are focused 
upon the future. 

Strangely enough, Israel is faced with a 
dilemma, with a paradox, with a contradic- 
tion. She wants peace with her Arab neigh- 
bors, but cannot have it. She extends the 
hand of friendship, but it is spurned. Not- 
withstanding the fact that she was created 
by the United Nations, her Arab neighbors 
have proclaimed to the world that Israel 
must be destroyed at such time in the future 
as is most suitable for them. 

The Arab nations seem to pay no attention 
to the U.N., even though they belong to it 
and are pledged under the charter to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means. Since 
they manifest such indifference to this world 
organization, and since they look to our 


country for economic and financial assist- 


ance, might it not be a good idea for the 
President of the United States to intervene 
and set in motion peace negotiations to ad- 
just the basic differences between Israel and 
the Arab world. This is a simple suggestion 
worth upon. 

The Arab world looks upon Israel with dire 


able pressure to thwart Israel's attempt to 
prosper as a nation. 

Israel's rapid growth and expansion are a 
thorn the Arab countries. Because of 
Arab leaders are planning to di- 

flow of water in Lebanon and Syria 
so that Israel will not be able to use sufficient 
water from the Sea of Galilee and thus pre- 
vent her from irrigating the Negev Desert, so 
vital to her existence. 


said the other day that Israel's plans to di- 
vert water would “bring more inhabitants 
to the Negev and thus increase the mortal 
danger which the Arabs already feel as a 
result of the existence of Israel,” 


to their regret that it is better, for the good 
of all, to live at peace than to be at war. 
After all that has been said, we must not 
forget that tonight is a joyous occasion. It 
is Israel's sweet 16th birthday.” What a 
fine gesture it would be to pay her homage 
by purchasing Israel bonds or making con- 
tributions to the United Jewish Appeal. If 
your duty to this gallant little nation is ful- 
filled, then you can truly say with pride: 
“We too have done our share to advance the 
cause of Israel.” 


June 4 
I Am Proud To Be a Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a reprint of 
a speech I made before the American 
Legion's district 1 annual convention at 
Reno, Nev., on May 16, 1964. 

I Ast Proup To Be a PATRIOT 
(Campaign speech of 1964 by Congressman 
WALTER S. BARING) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fel- 
low Nevadans, and fellow Americans, there 
is an old saying—“Give credit-where credit 
is due.“ That is what I intend to do right 
now, because I believe that the people of the 
State of Nevada are to be highly compli- 
mented. Judging from the correspondence 
which comes over my desk, I believe that the 
people of this State are about the best in- 
formed citizens in this country. I really 
mean this. 

The people of this State have awakened to 
the fact that there is more than politics 
involved in this year’s elections—that there 
are very important issues involved—and they 
have taken time to become informed on 
these issues. From the letters that pour 
into my office, I know that there is a real 
grassroots movement afoot in this country— 
to protect our American form of govern- 
ment. This movement goes beyond the 
realm of party politics, because it concerns 
our very way of life—the American way of 
life. I am convinced that the people of this 
State feel that regardless of what adminis- 
tration happens to be in power in Washing- 
ton, they are intensely interested in seeing 
that the Constitution of the United States 
is preserved and upheld. 

Two years ago I campaigned on a platform 
of Americanism. The overwhelming major- 
ity I received at the polls was significant 
proof that the people of Nevada were solidly 
behind the principles I supported. I uphold 
these same principles today. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
liberalis and conservatives in government. 
Actually, I believe that it is not so much 
a matter of party politics in this year’s eleo- 
tions as it is a matter of a cholce between 
ultra liberals (who have moved further and 
further away from constitutional govern- 
ment) and conservatives (who see a great 
danger in abandoning the principles upon 
which our American form of government 
was founded). 

We hear a great deal these days, also, from 
whet might be termed the “liberal left,” 
about such things as „ and not 
wan to return to the “horse and buggy 
days.“ The liberal press which dominates 
this country’s news, has made a concerted 
effort to brainwash the reading public into 
believing that to adhere to the U.S. Con- 
stitution is to “turn back the clock.” 

I want everyone to Know that I am proud 
to be called a conservative. A conservative 
is one who wants to preserve our free in- 
stitutions and who battles against the wel- 
fare state and the socialistic tendency that 
he sees in America today. A conservative 
is one who believes that the principles which 
guided our Founding Fathers in the docu- 
ments of freedom—the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights—under which we have lived all of 
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these years, are just as true now as they 
Were then. The Socialist, on the other hand, 
believes that these institutions, principles 
and documents are all outmoded and out- 
worn and should be abandoned. 

Fortunately, there are countless red- 
blooded Americans who have not fallen for 
this deceptive line of radical leftist thinking. 
They have done a little thinking of their 
own, and they have come up with the con- 
clusion that there are some very important 
and valuable American principles at stake. 
These conservative thinkers have, from their 
Own observation, seen many Individual 
rights and freedoms “go down the drain.” 
They have seen government controls grow 
stronger and stronger. They have watched 
more and more power delegated to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, while our 
system of checks and balances has been 
brushed aside, 

They have seen government bureaus ex- 
tended and extended until individual enter- 
prises and small businesses are gradually 
choked out by the “octopus” known as Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. They have seen taxes be- 
come more and more oppressive, They have 
seen a Federal grab for power deceptively pre- 
sented as civil rights legislation. Any right- 
thinking person would be in favor of true 
civil rights, but the American people are 
Witnessing the greatest grasp for executive 
power in the Nation’s history in the House- 
Passed civil rights bill. I might add that J. 
Edgar Hoover has confirmed the fact that 
Communist agitators are influencing the 
Negro civil rights movement. 

The people of this country have also seen 
the national debt Increase to a place dan- 
gerously near the national bankruptcy. Here, 
in Nevada, we have seen our own mining in- 
dustry suffer and disappear, while our Fed- 
eral Government has turned its back on our 
domestic mining, and extended foreign aid 
to mining overseas. We have seen our for- 
eign policy follow a path of weakness, with- 
drawal, and appeasement, 

We have seen our Monroe Doctrine ignored 
and abused, while a Communist base has 
been established in Cuba, just 90 miles from 
our shore. We have watched government 
spending, under the guise of welfare, take 
on stronger and stronger controls. We have 
seen radical liberals in government try to 
steer our Nation into a socialistic welfare 
State. We seen Supreme Court decisions set 
aside constitutional law. We have seen 
States rights swept away. All of the Amer- 
ican principles and traditions which for al- 
most 200 years have made us the greatest 
nation on earth, the so-called “liberals” 
would now Uke to make us believe have be- 
come outdated. It ls enough to make Jack- 
son and Jefferson turn over In their graves. 
Unfortunately, this extreme liberal element 
{which works to destroy our American form 
of government) has wormed its way into 
both political parties, This insidious in- 
filtration of ultra liberals has been going on 
a long time. With high-sounding phrases 
and a skillful use of doubletalk, these far- 
out leftists have perpetrated all kinds of un- 
American practices—all in the name of prog- 
ress. We have only to look at the crimes that 
have been committed In the name of urban 
renewal, to see how little attention the bu- 
renucrats have paid to our Bill of Rights. 

I think that wide-awake, thinking Amer- 
icans should be proud to be called conserva- 
tives, and battle all the harder against the 
hypnosis of going along“ with deadly social- 
istic propaganda, I, for one, refuse to be a 
“rubber stamp“ for any administration if it 
violates the Constitution, or endangers the 
American way of life. It was Cincinnatus, 
speaking to the Roman senate, who once 
said, It is better to die on one's feet fighting 
for freedom, then to live on one’s knees as a 
slave. It is better to eat dust, than the 
bread of d od 

Today, through “managed news" and the 
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liberal dominated press, we are led to believe 
that left is right; that black is white, that 
we “get out of the red” financially, by going 
further into debt; that we are protecting the 
peace by giving aid to our Communist en- 
emies. They would like us to believe that 
“patriotism” is a dirty word. We are sub- 
jected to “smears” and ridicule by the leftist 
extremists if we stand up and say that we 
hold sacred our American heritage, and refuse 
to “go along” with their socialistic programs. 
I am here to say that it is not a disgrace to 
be a patriotic American. 

I have faith to believe that there are good 
Americans enough left, who believe that the 
time has come to begin naming things what 
they are. They are able to recognize so- 
cialism when they see it, and are not afraid 
to name it what it is. Isay that now is the 
time for all good democrats (and all good 
Americans) to come to the aid of their coun- 
try. It is not too late to bring this country 
back on its feet—providing we all have the 
courage to stand up and be counted. 

If J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the FBI, says 
that we are being undermined by subversive 
influences which aim to destroy our Ameri- 
can way of life, then it’s time to get busy and 
do something about it. If being a good 
American means being an “extremist,” then 
let's be extremists. There is nothing wrong 
about being a super patriot. I would say 
that some of our illustrious forebearers— 
Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, Jackson, and 
Jefferson—to name just a few—qualified 
nobly as super patriots. Why this sudden 
objection, then, to being a patriotic Ameri- 
can? There is no stigma attached to being 
a patriot. Maybe we should start placing 
the stigma where it belongs. 

If there is one thing that the Communists 
fear above all else, it is an upsurge of Ameri- 
can patriots. Khrushchev has boasted that 
he intends to bury us. The only way that 
he can bury us is if the American people 
remain asleep. I don’t believe that they are 
going to remain asleep. In fact, I believe 
that many American patriots are already 
awake. They have awakened to what is go- 
ing on, and they are ready to stop this in- 
ternal drift toward socialism, which is but 
an easy drift Into Soviet type socialism—or 
communism, 

For the past 30 years we have watched 
more and more Government handouts, and 
we have sen more and more of our personal 
freedoms taken away. This bears out the 
statement which I made 2 years ago, “a 
government which is big enough to give you 
everything you want, is big enough to take it 
all away.” It is also big enough to tie you 
hand and foot with governmnet red tape. 
We need only to look about us to see all the 
earmarks of a carefully planned welfare state. 

Let us turn our attention, now, to our 
foreign policy. For many years our State 
Department has followed a policy of with- 
drawal and retreat. Beginning with East 
Berlin, all of us know that when the Berlin 
wall was just a barbed wire fence, two or 
three good American tanks could have gone 
in and demolished that so-called “wall”, 
For a few more well known fiascos, look at 
the tragic history of Korea, Katanga, Cuba 
and Vietnam, Our boys over in Vietnam 
tell us that there is no reason on earth why 
we can’t win that war. But we have had 
Averill Harriman and Henry Cabot Lodge 
over there engineering one of the most dis- 
graceful flascos in history. Time and time 
again we have seen our Government taking 
sides against the freedom fighters, while 
giving American support to the enemies of 
freedom. It has been both nauseating and 
disgusting to witness the red carpet rolled 
out for such dictators as Khrushchey, Tito, 
and Castro * * * right here in our own coun- 
try. x 

Speaking of Vietnam, I wonder if you read 
the story of Air Force Captain “Jerry” Shank, 
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which was published in the May 4, 1964 issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. I am going 
to quote a few lines from Captain Shank's 
letter dated November 27, 1963, which was 
published with the permisison of his widow. 
The American pilot was killed while flying an 
air-strike mission against the Communists on 
March 24, 1964. The letter said. 

“Although this a called a dirty little war 
and it is far from the shores of the old United 
States of America, it’s a big, mean war. We 
are getting beat. We are undermanned and 
undergunned, The United States may say 
they are in this, but they don't know we 
need help over here. If the United States 
would really put combat people in here we 
could win and win fast. It seems to be the 
old story of a half-hearted effort.” 

On December 21, 1963, he wrote: 

“It’s so mixed up over here—there are 
over 3,000 Air Force in Vietnam, yet there 
are only 50 combat crews (B-26 and T-28). 
What a ridiculous ratio.” 

On February 24, 1964, he wrote: 

“We're down to five airplanes now, all of 
them at SOC TRANG. We have actually got 
nine total, but four are out of commission 
because of damage. The B-26’s aren't flying 
yet, but they’ve been more or less released. 
I dont know what United States is going to 
do, but whatever it is I'm sure it's wrong. 
Five airplanes can fight the war—that's just 
ridiculous, Tell this to my dad. Let him 
know, too, how much the country is letting 
everyone down. We fight and we die but no 
one cares. They've led to my country about 
us.“ 

Now, this is very heartbreaking informa- 
tion, especially when the U.S. Congress has 
provided the needed appropriations for na- 
tional defense. I, personally, think that 
Secretary McNamara and his mixed-up “Mc- 
Namara’s band” should be asked some ques- 
tions as to just how they are this 
hot war, which they try to brainwash the 
American public into believing is a cold war. 

No wonder we hear more and more people 
asking the question, “What is wrong with 
our State Department?“ Lean tell you what's 
wrong. Our State Department has been 
following a losing policy of compromise, co- 
operation, and coexistence with the Russians. 
That is what is wrong. 

Time and again the United Nations has 
sought a stalemate with the Communists, 
rather than victory. Our State Department 
has adopted and employed a policy of 
paralysis, and in this plan of stalemate, our 
State Department has repeatedly tied the 
hands of our fighting men. Every with- 
drawal, every compromise has brought us to 
the rude awakening that we are losing, not 
winning, the so-called cold war. There is 
no compromise with communism. This is 
something that our State Department refuses 
to see. 

The United Nations, we are told, is becom- 
ing a major problem to the older nations of 
the world. Out of the 113 member nations 
which make up this body now, 77 of them 
are from the newer nations, principally 
Africa. Most of these newer nations are 
being run by dictators who are inclined 
toward communism, rather than the demo- 
cratic ways of the West, who gave them every 
good thing that they have. With each na- 
tion now in the United Nations haying a 
vote, these newer nations now have the dis- 
tinct majority and the balance of power in 
the United Nations. Just imagine the havoc 
which could be wrought if Red China should 
be admitted, to help these people solidify 
their struggles. It is apparent that a real 
power struggle is coming. The democratic 
kind of governments face a grave danger. 

There was a time, I am sure, when most 
of us looked with hope toward the United 
Nations, but experience has taught us a sad, 
sad story. With Uncle Sam footing the bill, 
and the Communists calling the shots, no 
wonder Mr. Khrushchey is laughing up his 
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sleeve while he talks of peaceful co-ex- 
istence. i 

Coming now to the home front, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation warns us of 
the communist menace within our own 
country, but the ultra liberals assure us 
that there is no such threat. Do you re- 
member that a great American statesman, 
the late Senator Pat McCarran spent most 
of his final years trying to warn the American 
people—in fact, he pleaded with American 
citizens to wake up and see what was going 
on. He warned against Communist infiltra- 
tion in key government positions. He 
warned against Communist propaganda 
which had crept into our schools through 
textbooks and other Insidious influences. 
He tried to engender a sprit of patriotiam, 
and a desire to stand up and protect our 
precious American heritage, but many 
people then did not recognize the serious- 
ness of his plea. 

‘Today we are paying the penalty of that 
lack of concern—that comfortable lethargy 
which clings to the bromide, “it can't hap- 
pen here.“ We are renlizing that it can 
happen here—that it is happening here. We 
soe that we are not only losing the cold war 
abroad, but that we are being undermined 
right here at home. The opinion has been 
expressed that closing the Russian Embassy 
would close the biggest spy center in the 
Western Hemisphere.” Do we need any 
further proof of the threat of communism 
in our midst? The assassination of the 
President of the United States right here in 
our own country, should be all the proof 
that we need. Furthermore, we might ask 
the question, “Why all the hush-hush 
treatment concerning this national atrocity, 
when the public was promised a complete 
report on the investigation?” (The Supreme 
Court has announced that we might not hear 
the detalls of this tragedy during our life- 
time.) Why all of this secrecy? Is it be- 
cause our Government is afraid to offend the 
Communists? 

J. Edgar Hoover, in a recent address in 
New York City, said, and I quote: “During 
the past 2 years, Communist spokesmen 
have appeared on nearly 100 campuses from 
coast to coast. Their purpose—to create 
confusion, raise questions, and spread doubt 
among our young people concerning the 
American way of life. If their constitu- 
tional right to free speech allows them to 
use the public school forum to promote 
the secular creed of Marxism-Leninism, 
which openly and avowedly denies God does 
their constitutional freedom of religion also 

bit the rest of us from using the same 
public school forum to express our faith 
that God does exist?” 

I want to read a short news item which 
appeared recently in the Nevada State Jour- 
nal. It is datelined May 3, 1964, from Mos- 
cow: “A mob of about 4,000 Soviet youths 
jeered and taunted Russian priests and wor- 
shipers Sunday as they celebrated the 
Orthodox Easter at Moscow’s Central Epiph- 
any Cathedral, ‘Down with your religion— 
why don't you learn atheism,’ one teenager 
shouted at the preists as they led worshipers 
around the cathedral just after midnight in 
the symbolic ‘search for the risen Christ.’ 
The mob—mostly teenagers—were mainly 
‘militant atheists’ who annually harass Rus- 
sian believers on the occasion of Easter— 
the church’s most holy celebration. But this 
year the teenagers appeared to be further 
fired up by the Government's stepped-up 
campaign to stamp out religion.” 

Now, someone might say, “Oh, but that's 
Russia, It couldn't happen here.” To this, 
I can only say, “Have you been noticing the 
attempts that are being made to stamp out 
religion in our own country?" Have you 
seen the results of the Supreme Court's rul- 
ing which banned prayers and the reading 
of the Bible in a public school? While this 
was an isolated case, immediately there were 
forces in this country which seized upon the 
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opportunity to attempt to outlaw God in 
other ways. 

There have been demands made to remove 
the “under God“ phrase from our pledge of 
allegiance, as well as efforts made to remove 
the motto, “In God We Trust” from our 
coins. Is this what the great majority of the 
American people want? I am sure they do 
not. What, then, are we going to do about 
it? Are we going to let atheistic Communists 
continue to enter our colleges and poison the 
minds of our youth with their anti-Ameri- 
can doctrines? America became a great na- 
tion because its people believed in God, 
Statistics show that Juvenile delinquency has 
reached the highest rate in American his- 
tory. There is a greater and greater disre- 
gard for the Ten Commandments. Many 
young people are totally ignorant of the 
Golden Rule. What is the reason for this 
lack of spiritual values? Maybe we should 
take a closer look at the philosophies to 
which some of our young people are being 
exposed. Remember, communism is atheism, 
and atheism breeds crime. In a larger sense, 
when we (as a nation) have dealings with the 
Communists, we should remember that when 
people do not believe in God, they generally 
do not hesitate to engage in lies and to 
break the laws of God. 

Our Founding Fathers were men who be- 
lieved in God, and they established a nation 
built upon spiritual principles. They cre- 
ated an immortal Constitution, which you 
and I were taught to revere. Someone has 
said, “If the Constitution be picked away by 
piecemeal, it is gone, and gone as effectively 
as if some military despot had grasped it at 
once, trampled it beneath his feet and scat- 
tered its loose leaves in the wild winds.” 
Can you tell me who made this quotation? 
Does this seem to describe what is going on 
now in our own United States of America?— 
this piecemeal picking away at the Con- 
stitution? Do you think that some extreme 
rightist—(or a conservative)—may have ut- 
tered these words in modern days? No, it 
was none other than Daniel Webster. 

In closing, I want to say that I am proud 
to be an American—and I am proud to be a 
constitutional Democrat, 


President Johnson’s Foreign Aid Program 
Moves Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


~- OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial on May 27, the New York Times 
pointed out the need to follow up the 
approval of continuation of the Inter- 
national Development Association with 
passage of the full foreign aid request of 
President Johnson. I include this edi- 
torial for the information of the 
Members: 


Procress ON ForEIGN AID 


The Johnson administration is making 
headway with the foreign ald program. 

The President celebrated one victory yes- 
terday in putting his signature on a bill 
that assures continuation of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the off- 
shoot of the World Bank specializing in lib- 
eral, long-term loans to the developing 
nations, With a contribution of $312 million 
from the United States, IDA will have little 
difficulty now in getting other industrialized 
countries to put up over $400 million in addi- 
tional funds. Meanwhile, the House For- 
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eign Affairs Committee gave the President 
another victory by approving in full the $3.5 
billion authorization requested for the ad- 
ministration’s own program of military and 
economic aid. 

There still is a tough road ahead for what 
is in fact a minimal program that can be 
effective only if it is approved intact. It 
must run through the gantlet of the Appro- 
priations Committee and Congress itself. 
The administration cannot afford to relax 
its efforts on behalf of foreign aid, 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY-J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial by Mr. Dale Belles, 
Jr., editor of the Gary, Ind., Post Trib- 
une. He sets out some sensible com- 
ments regarding the pending mutual se- 
curity legislation: 

From the Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune] 

Aw Bru EMERGES UNHURT 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee, for 
the first time in the 17-year history of for- 
eign aid, has voted to give a President’ the 
full amount of economic and military funds 
he has asked for. It has endorsed the entire 
$3.5 billion fund requested by President 
Johnson. 

This does not mean Johnson will get all 
that money for foreign aid, even if both the 
full House and Senate pass the authoriza- 
tion bill. The money must be provided in a 
separate appropriation measure, and tradi- 
tion says it will be less than for the $3.5 
billion. 

The committee action is highly significant, 
however. It does indicate Johnson's pro- 
gram will get through with much less dam- 
age than most of the previous ald proposals 
have suffered. 

One reason for the committee’s vote un- 
doubtedly is that the fact that the bill in- 
cludes a special $125 million for economic 
and military assistance to help win the war 
in Vietnam. At a critical period in that con- 
flict, Congress should not indicate the Pres- 
ident has anything less than full support in 
his determination to give all necessary aid 
against the Vietcong. 

The committee also may have been im- 
pressed by Johnson's assertion that the 83.5 
billion was a minimum request and not one 
fattened in expectation that Congress would 
slice away a big chunk of it. Some of John- 
son's budgetary economies are questionable, 
but the President does seem to have con- 
vinced many on Capitol Hill that he is deadly 
serious about his endeayor to get rid of un- 
necessary spending. 

Quite probably also, the Democratic ma- 
jority on the committee took note that this 
is a presidential year and that Johnson will 
head the party's national ticket. He is rid- 
ing a popularity crest now; they would not 
want to do anything to push him from it. 

At any rate, It ls refreshing to have the bill 
voted favorably as requested. Far too much 
of the time, legislators have used the foreign 
ald program to put on an economy show 
without regard for the international conse- 
quences. 

Meanwhile, the President has signed the 
International Development Association bill, 
assuring $312 million from the United States 
to get that program of long-range foreign 
loans underway. Other industrialized na- 
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tions can be expected to follow up quickly 
With the added $400 million planned for the 
loan fund to ald underdeveloped nations, 


Navy League of the United States— 
Declaration of Objectives—1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
week of May 18 through 22, the Navy 
League of the United States held its an- 
nual convention in Texas, meeting in 
Dallas. Delegates from all of the 50 
States were in attendance. The meet- 
ings were addressed by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Summarizing their deliberations, the 
Members of the Navy League unanim- 
ously adopted a “Declaration of Objec- 
tives,” which is, I think, a statement to 
which those of us who believe in a strong, 
well-balanced national defense can sub- 
Scribe. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the statement in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Navr LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES— DECLARA- 
TION OF OBJECTIVES—1964 


We in the Navy League of the United 
States believe that the welfare and survival 
of our country requires a strong, well- 
balanced military establishment—under 
civilian control and the leadership of the 
Commander in Chief—capable of meeting 
any threat to our national security, from 
Whatever source. We believe that our 
Principal threat comes from the world Com- 
munist conspiracy which, despite ideological 
Mutations and conflicts of personality, still 
Seeks to dominate, subvert, and destroy the 
free world and especially its leading power— 
the United States of America; that this 
threat is present and continuing despite 
tactics of expediency which may result in 
Sporadic lessening of tensions in the cold war. 

It is our belief that we must possess and 
retain the ability to cope with and, if neces- 
Sary, to repel aggression of whatever kind 
Wherever it may occur—on land, in the air, 
in outer space, on the seas and under the 
seas. To do this we require balanced mili- 
tary forces capable of overcoming aggression 
in any of these elements, whether that ag- 
gression be limited or total, with conven- 
tional weapons or nuclear. We hold that one 
of the indispensable elements of a sound 
Military establishment is a strong, modern, 
well-equipped fleet, including surface, sub- 
Surface, aviation, amphibious, and expendi- 
tionary elements capable of controlling the 
seas and contiguous areas and denying their 
use to any enemy. 

We believe that no fighting force is better 
than the men who man it who, in turn, are 
efficient in direct proportion to their train- 
ing, morale, and courage. Our military forces 
are entitled to fair and adequate compensa- 
tion on a scale comparable to their civilian 
counterparts and we urge that the Congress 
take immediate action to rectify the existing 
discrepancy between these groups, which 
constitutes a real threat to the future profi- 
clency of our armed services. We believe that 
machines can never replace men and that 
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there is no substitute for professional mili- 
tary judgment. Our fighting men must have 
the best machines, weapons, and vehicles ob- 
tainable but the end user should have the 
controlling voice in the design specifications 
and performance of any combat mechanism 
to be used by his own forces. 

We think that controlled competition, or 
a vying for excellence, is inherent in the 
American system and that any attempt to 
merge our Armed Forces or to achieve a single 
service is incompatible with this sound tradi- 
tion and with the maximum efficlency of our 
fighting forces. We strongly believe that our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system has been proved 
in practice and in combat and that it should 
not be weakened or by-passed. The system 
of checks and balances inherent.in this struc- 
ture is consistent with our best governmental 
practices and tradition and should be re- 
tained. 

We must guard against a philosophy of in- 
sularity and adoption of a Fortress America” 
concept. This concept would deprive us of 
control over the world’s oceans and at the 
same time turn them over to the enemy. It 
would immobilize our commerce, paralyze our 
industrial capacity, and would allow the 
enemy to determine not only when, but also 
where he wishes to fight. Inevitably it would 
draw any future war to our own shores. 

We stand for strong Marine Corps forcés 
in being, ready for instant deployment by 
air or amphibious means to any trouble spot 
where the need for military action or deter- 
rence exists. : 

We believe that in the development of 
the Polaris weapons system we have achieved 
the single most effective deterrent to nuclear 
attack. We urge a continued procurement 
program for Polaris submarines and their 
widest possible deployment in the oceans of 
the world. 

We believe that our 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean Sea must be maintained at full 

We must also proceed to build 
up a strong fleet in the Indian Ocean to 
cope with emergencies in that area. The 
stability of the Par East depends, to a large 
extent, on the presence of our 7th Fleet in 
that area. We believe that these fleets must 
be kept strong and instantly ready to repel 
aggression. ` 

We believe that while we must maintain 
a capacity for unlimited nuclear retaliation, 
the likelihood of nuclear conflict diminishes 
with the passage of time, whereas the pos- 
sibilities of limited conflicts continue to in- 
crease. We contend that in any conven- 
tional or limited war our most versatile and 
effective weapon will be our farflung fleets, 
spearheaded by modern fast carrier task 
forces with embarked amphibious forces, 
because of their ability to strike anywhere 
on 70 percent of the earth's surface and all 
contiguous shores. We believe that because 
we hold a virtual world monopoly on such 
forces we must maintain our supremacy— 
which means that we must continue our 
regular carrier procurement program. Equ- 
ally indispensable to a modern fleet and 
control of the ocean areas is a stepped-up 
program of fleet modernization—80 percent 
of present fleet units were designed or built 
in World War II. We hold it to be self- 
defeating and wasteful to refuse to convert 
to nuclear power for major fleet units, just 
as it would have been to refuse to vert 
from sail to steam or from steam to diesel 
power because of increased cost per unit. We 
believe that temporary economies should 
not be permitted to obscure a long-term ad- 
vantage. We aspire to achieving a balanced 
national budget, and believe that this can 
be accomplished while maintaining a sound, 
balanced, and versatile Defense Establish- 
ment. 

We earnestly recommend a vastly increased 
effort in the field of oceanography that we 
might realize the unlimited potential of 
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this vast element for both defense and non- 
military purposes. To that end we urge 
coordination of Government effort in this 
field under naval leadership. 

Finally, we believe that in this age the 
nation which will survive will be the nation 
which is progressive and militarily strong, 
In our national interest we recommend 
prompt and vigorous action toward our stated 
objectives. 


William Leavitt Given Writing Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently noted the 1963 writing awards 
of the Aviation Space Writers Associa- 
tion. Two of these awards were given to 
William Leavitt, an associate editor of 
Air Foree/Space Digest. Bill Leavitt re- 
ceived the Robert S. Ball Memorial 
Award for outstanding and meritorious 
space writing. His award winning ar- 
ticle, “Space Technology: Today's Tool 
for Controlled Peace,” was in the April 
1963 issue of the magazine. In addition 
to this award, Bill also received the AWA 
1963 Writing Award for the best writing 
in the aviation-space magazine field. 
This award recognizes his excellence in 
writing on space in all media—radio, 
TV, newspapers, and books. He has thus 
been doubly honored for his work, 

Bill is a native of New England, hay- 
ing been raised in Boston. He was grad- 
uated from Northeastern University in 
1950. After 2 years of service in the 
Army, he began work with the General 
Electric Co. in editorial and public rela- 
tions capacities. He continued in this 
capacity until 1957, except for that pe- 
riod 1954-55 during which he obtained a 
master’s degree from the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism. Since 
1957, he has been employed on the staff 
of Air Force/Space Digest. 

Mr. Leavitt's work has not been con- 
fined solely to magazine articles. He co- 
edited the book “Speaking of Space” and 
was a contributing writer to three other 
books: “Space Weapons,” “Man in 
Space,” and “Reflections on Space.” 
This is indeed an impressive record for 
a man of such relative youth. He has 
only been writing in this field for 7 years, 
and his recent awards demonstrate proof 
of his excellence. 

Bill, at 36, is a promising young writ- 
er with a dedicated interest in the space 
program and the Government's role in 
space exploration. He has often attend- 
ed sessions of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics on which I serve and 
has well covered the committee's activi- 
ties. His monthly column, “Speaking of 
Space,” is one of the most widely read 
features of the magazine. His opinions 
in this area are highly valued by lead- 
ers in all fields—industrial, military, and 
governmental, as well as literary. 
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Role of Acting President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial that appeared in the Washington 
Post on Saturday, May 30, on the prob- 
lem of presidential disability. 

This is a subject which the House had 
better get moving on if we are not to be 
negligent in our duties. 

Many Members of Congress have pre- 
pared legislation on this subject. The 
Lindsay bill has been pending in the 
Judiciary Committee for some time as 
have all other bills I know of. It is a 
step forward that the Senate has acted. 
The Senate may not have suggested all 
of the solutions, and there may be some 
disagreement, over what it has proposed. 
But it is better than what we have now 
and I do hope that the House will go 
into action on this subject within the 
next few weeks. 

The editorial follows: 

ROLE OF ACTING PRESIDENT i 

One aspect of the proposed constitutional 
amendment on presidential succession and 
disability calls for extensive discussion de- 
spite the broad support it has won. Bec- 
tion 5 of the resolution, as approved by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, is intended to deal with rare 
emergencies in which the President and those 
about him might be in disagreement as to 
his ability to resume the burdens of his 
office once they had been temporarily re- 
linquished to the Vice President. In such 
cases the President’s declaration that he had 
recovered from his inability would prevail 
unless the acting President (Vice President) 
should assert the opposite with the support 

t a majority of the Cabinet, In that event 

e issue would be decided by Congress, and 
if two-thirds of both Houses yoted that the 
President was still disabled the Vice Presi- 
dent would continue to act in his stead. 

Some critics of the proposal have pointed 
out that this would put Congress in the po- 
sition of deciding between two contenders 
for the presidential power, probably in a 
time of great emergency. If Congress were 
controlled by one party and the White House 
by another, or at any period of bitter execu- 
tive-legislative conflict or intense partisan 
warfare, a chance for mischief would cer- 
tainly exist. A disabled President could re- 

tedly raise the issue of his recovery, and 
if the Vice President and Cabinet did not 
sustain him Congress could prevent him from 
regaining his powers. Meanwhile, however, 
the country might be in a furor, with Con- 
gress exercising the controlling volce, as to 
the Executive Office despite the customary 
division of powers. 

‘The possibility of a troublesome situation 
thus arising cannot be denied. Fortunately, 
however, it would be a remote possibility. 
In most cases the disability of the President 
would probably be clear, and he would invite 
the Vice President to occupy his chair tem- 
porarily. Vice Presidents as well as Cabinet 
members usually owe their political standing 
in large measure to the President and are 
therefore reluctant to make any unnecessary 
move that would be distasteful to their chief. 

Some concern is also being expressed over 
the possibility that an acting President tak- 
ing over the reins under the proposed dis- 
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ability amendment might remain in author- 
ity over along period. In such circumstances 
his acting status and the possibility that the 
President might recover would put the tem- 
porary chief at a severe disadvantage. For 
this reason there is something to be said for 
displacing a disabled President permanently 
if a dispute over his condition were once de- 
cided against him by a two-thirds vote of 


It is well to remember, however, that the 
basic purpose of passing such an amendment 
is to induce the President to use the Vice 
President when the President becomes in- 
capacitated. The possibility that powers 
once relinquished to the Vice President might 
not be regained is what has reduced the 
present disability section of the Constitution 
to a dead letter. Great care will be needed 
in passing an amendment to safeguard the 
Tights of the President beyond any unreason~ 
able challenge. 

No amendment that may be devised is 
likely to offer a complete solution for every 
contingency. Perhaps the best way to mini- 
mize the risks that still remain in Senator 
Bayn’s resolution approved by the subcom- 
mittee would be to provide that a special 
midterm presidential election be held if the 
executive power were in the hands of an act- 
ing President or of a person never elected to 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency at least a 
month prior to the date of the midterm 
balloting. 


Johnson Strength Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial recently published 
in my hometown paper, the Vallejo 
Times-Herald. I think it is reflective of 
the admiration and respect we all feel 
for President Johnson. 

The article follows: 

{From the Vallejo (Calif.) /Yimes-Herald, 
May 22, 1964] 
8 JOHNSON STRENGTH GROWING 

It's becoming apparent that the popu- 
larity of President Lyndon B. Johnson with 
the American voters is ever increasing. 

The polls indicate that his standing with 
the electorate is as high now as it was when 
he took office on November 22, the day Presi- 
dent Kennedy was slain. 

The reasons for this popularity are many. 

But principally, Mr. Johnson has created 
the image among Americans that he is the 
President of all the people. 

He considers himself a Texan by birth and 
upbringing, 

Politically and sociologically, Mr. Johnson 
carries the wide stamp, American.“ 

He has made some enemies in the Deep 
South because of his unyielding stand on 
the civil rights measure. He has made it 
clear to the people of the South that he will 
not backtrack in any area of the civil rights 
measure now before Congres. 

Southerners may not agree with him but 
they respect his stand. 

Mr. Johnson professes the same Ideology 
whether he is talking before Southerners, 
Northerners or Westerners, 

The American electorate enjoys and ap- 
preciates a President who speaks from the 
same side of his mouth to differing audiences. 
Even if many voters disagree with Mr. John- 
son's domestic policies, and there are many 
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in that category, still they appreciate his 
forthright stand for the principles in which 
he believes. 

It is increasingly evident that when elec- 
tion time rolls around in November, Presi- 
dent Johnson will be able to come before the 
voter with a record of accomplishment and 
& program for progress. 

We believe the American public will re- 
spond to such a degree that he will be re- 
turned to the office of the presidency with 
an unprecedented majority of yotes. 


Memorial Day Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday the Nation paused to com- 
memorate one of our great holidays— 
Memorial Day. 


I ask leave to insert into the Recorp 
at this point two outstanding Memorial 
Day editorials; the first In Memoriam,” 
which appeared in the Desplaines Valley 
News on May 28, and the second “Let 
Us Preserve Our Heritage,” appeared in 
the Orland Park Herald issue of May 28: 

[Prom the Desplaines Valley (III.) News, 

May 28, 1964] 
In MEMORIAM? 

Today in big places and small, armed men 
are marching to war. Marching to force 
other men to switch their beliefs, centuries 
of traditions and quiet existence, to quarrel 
over the way they are governed. 

Little discontents and big ambitions are 
merged in disputes that armed force aims 
to settle by bloodshed. 

Men will die. Large populated areas will 
be forced to vacate their lands and fiee the 
holocaust. 

Private conflicts among small nations be- 
come the concern of mighty powers and tiny 
misunderstandings aim to develop into nu- 
clear threats. 

Heed to the voice of this writer who sat 
in the councils of the great powers in the 
second attempt of mankind to find other 
means of solving conflicts than by bloodshed. 
His volce is small in the battle to persuade 
by reason. J 


IN MEMORIAM 


In memoriam are those men who fought 
a wur “to end all wars,” and those men 
who died on the battlefield to enable man- 
kind everywhere to decide themselves their 
rule without the need of force, guns, and 
death. 

In memoriam are those who still suffer in 
veteran hospitals, who await death in watch- 
ing other marching men eager to accept a 
like fate. 

In memoriam are those crosses, row on 
row. Those wives and mothers that hope- 
lessly asked, “Why?” 

In memoriam are the scorched fields, the 
blasted homes, the rain of terror and death 
ns waves of planes roared overhead. t. 

Warlike leaders twice led the European na- 
tion with the largest literacy rate, Germany, 
into a caldron of destruction. 

Civilization tottered as new methods of 
mass murdor were created and utilized— 
until * * * until a nuclear explosion annihi- 
lating the people of two citles ended the 
mighty conflict, 
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Yet, annihilation of a race or people still 
remains the answer in settling even a minor 
border or voting dispute. 

Mankind, which has laborously worked out 
courts of judgment to settle conflicts among 
its citizens within their control, fails to work 
out techniques for resolving disputes or con- 
Ricts amongst the nations themselves. 

In memoriam, a United Nations concept 
Which would end the need of organizing 
Slaughterhouse armies to bring opposing 
People into “line.” 

In memoriam, those young men sent to 
halt this slaughter and become its victims. 

Mankind seems not yet ready to forgo the 
need of armed might or the need to compel 
those objecting to obey through fear rather 
than through reason. 

Perhaps our answer lies In the conduct of 
those elected as village trustees or as city 
aldermen. 

Note the desire for revenge by those 
elected, the struggle of the defeated group 
to be heard without punishment. Note how 
the majority constantly believes it has the 
only and correct solution to any and all 
Community problems. 

Multiply this desire and need to dominate 
Others and one almost has the basic reason 
for conflicts among the powers at the higher 
levels. 

- How often have we struggled to overcome 
a “global crisea” only to discover later that 
it was merely a tiny ripple in the effort of 
two nations to reach agreement on a trade 
or import question. 

When mankind accepts the principle that 
an argument can. be pursued to a logical 
Conclusion by reason alone rather than by 
Torce and bloodshed; then and only then 
Will there be a real—"In Memoriam.” 

[Prom the Arland Park Herald, May 28, 1964] 

Ler Us Preserve On HERITAGE 

Saturday, May 30, la Memorial Day. 

Like the Fourth of July it is of American 
origin. The Declaration of Independence, 
adopted July 4, 1776, was a challenge to the 
World as well as our birth certificate as a 
nation. Memorial Day marked the close of a 
confiics between the North and South that 
threatened to shatter that nation: and was 

ted as an occasion to express tribute 
and thanks to those who died to preserve the 
Uhion. 

The date, May 30, was originally set aside 
as a memorial to the dead of the northern 
forces. 

In time, however, the day was set aside to 
honor the dead of all wars in which Ameri- 
Cans have participated. 

The War Between the States was fought 
& century ago and all of the veterans of that 
conflict have answered the final muster. 
The ranks of those who fought in the Span- 
ish-American War are almost depleted and 
time is taking its toll of veterans who served 
in the First World War. 

There are some elements, including left- 
wingers, so-called liberals, atarry-eyed one- 
worlders, and other gushheads who scoff at 
Patriotism and love of country, dismissing 
such qualities as mere old-fashioned senti- 
Ment ond advocating they be tossed into 
the discard, along with morals and religion. 

We should indeed be thinkful that we 
have patriotic organizgntions, made up of 
former servicemen and their families, who 
Would prescrve the ideals of our Nation's 
foundors and protect and defend the Consti- 
tution, 

The Communists have nover kept it a se- 
cret that they Intend to take over the world, 
if they can, and are making a determined 
efort to undermine our form of government. 
That these creatures are busy in the United 
States has been told repeatedly by no less 
than J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

In some circles it is the fashion to belittle 
and ignore the warnings of the FBI Director 
and to claim that the Reds would be our 
buddies if we would just let them. 
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With Memorial Day close at hand we 
should each make a resolve to be good citi- 
zens and be ready to fight, if necessary, to 
preserve our Constitution and liberties. 

For us the United States must come first. 
If we can afford to help some other nation 
that is fine but let us help ourselves first. 
How to best serve our own interests should 
be paramount in all our undertakings. 

We believe that more emphasis should be 
placed on our own history in the schools and 
colleges and history written by believers in 
American principles and Liberty. We don't 
need leftwingers to write our history courses. 

We have been repeatedly warned that the 
commies are working hard on college cam- 
puses to brainwash students. Someone is 
certainly at work because recent surveys in 
some colleges reveal an al g tendency 
toward totalitarian government. 

This was shown by the answers to ques- 
tions concerning rights and privileges of 
governmental bureaus and agencies. Most 
of the students believed such bodies should 
not be subjected to public scruiting and it 
would be perfectly all right for them to cen- 
sor all publications and withhold any in- 
formation they saw fit. 

God forbid that such conditions should 
ever come to pass because that would be the 
end of the Republic. 

Men have died to preserve our heritage 
let us live to perpetuate it. 


‘ 


Eternal Vigilance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of Congress and those who observe 
this Recorp will be touched, I am sure, 
by a very excellent poem entitled, “Eter- 
nal Vigilance,’ by Maurine C. Dupuy, of 
Miami, especially for Commander Henry 
Halam, of the Harvey W. Seeds Post of 
the American Legion of Miami, Post No. 
29, of which I am proud to be a member, 
for Memorial Day May 31, 1964, which 
follows: 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 
(By Maurine C. Dupuy) 
Think you that they are sleeping now, 
When men with bombs and atoms play, 
And they behold God's furrowed brow, 
And hear His angels weeping? Nay, 
They do not rest, but restless lie, 
Through cold and heat, and draught and 
rain, 
Shouting their questions to the sky, 
“Have we—oh, have we died in vain?” 
Think you that they can be at pence 
When all the world is torn with strife? 
When hate abounds, and wars increase, 
And mankind toys with death, and life? 
Nay, they are not at peace at all. 
Their clamoring voices rise as one 
And thunder down through history's hall, 
Crying aloud, “What have you done 
To help the cause for which we fought? 
To serve the cause for which we died? 
Were peace and freedom won for naught?” 
And as their raging cries subside, 
Our answer comes through tears we shed 
In shame and sorrow, as we are, . 
While honoring our heroes dead. 
Alert for yet another war, 
Prepared for yet another strife, 
And storing yet a new supply 
Of men and bombs, for this is life 
If we would echo Freedom's cry. 
As long as we must fight to hold 
The freedom that they died to keep. 
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We shall. And when our tale is told, 
Think you that we shall ever sleep? 


Mobile Trade Fair Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a mo- 
bile trade fair program recently was an- 
nounced by Secretary of Commerce Lu- 
ther H. Hodges as another step in the 
Government's drive to promote and ex- 
pand sales of made in U.S.A.” products 
overseas. 

The Secretary told a Washington press 
conference that the Department would 
give financial and technical support for 
mobile trade fairs operated by private in- 
dustry, pursuant to legislation enacted in 
the 87th Congress, for which $200,000 
Was recently appropriated. 

In mobile trade fairs, U.S. firms ship 
their goods aboard U.S.-flag ships or air- 
craft and display them in foreign ports 
and other commercial centers overseas. 

The new program will give impetus to 
mobile trade fair programs already initi- 
ated by private industry. The Govern- 
ment is not a competitor with private 
enterprise, but is lending assistance to 
soundly conceived and economically op- 
erated mobile trade fairs. 

U.S. industry-sponsored mobile trade 
fairs complement the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s own international trade fair, 
trade center, and trade mission pro- 
grams. The goal-is the same: Promote 
our foreign commerce through an ex- 
pansion of export sales. 

Exhibiting at land-based trade fairs 
has long been recognized as an effective 
means for expanding our foreign mar- 
kets, but not until 1960, when the Is- 
brandtsen Co., Inc., an American-flag 
steamship company, inaugurated its own 
Mobile Trade Fair, did this bold and 
imaginative idea for expansion of U.S. 
exports catch fire with the industry, the 
Congress, and the Government. 

Even so, the idea of mobile trade fairs 
isnot new. Other maritime nations have 
experimented with mobile trade fairs in 
varying degrees since the mid-1950’s, 
with Japan undoubtedly being the most 
successful. Japanese floating trade fairs 
have sailed into ports in Asia, Africa, Eu- 
rope, and South America, displaying and 
selling Japanese products. 

Floating trade fairs have also been 
dispatched by Australia, Brazil; Den- 
mark, Sweden and Spain to the world’s 
leading commercial ports. In most cases, 
these mobile trade fairs were supported 
by Government funds. 

While the Isbrandtsen line was the 
first American shipping firm to send its 
floating showcases of U.S.-made prod- 
ucts around the world, Maine business- 
men, like the Yankee traders of yester- 
year, have gone to sea to develop new 
markets for their products. During the 
recent Caribbean training cruise of the 
Maine Maritime Academy ship, State of 
Maine, the ship doubled as a floating dis- 
play case for Maine products. Aggres- 
sive Maine businessmen forsee new Latin 
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American business of some $2 million a 
year resulting from their initial mobile 
trade fair experience. 

As the result of growing interest in the 
United States in this new method of dis- 
playing “made in US.A.” products 
abroad, the Congress considered several 
legislative proposals for the establish- 
ment of mobile trade fairs. These efforts 
culminated in the enactment on October 
18, 1962, of Public Law 87-839, amend- 
ing the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, “to 
develop American-flag carriers and pro- 
mote the foreign commerce of the United 
States through the use of mobile trade 
fairs.” 

The act authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide technical support 
and financial assistance for operators of 
mobile trade fairs who use U.S.-flag ves- 
sels and aircraft exclusively in trans- 
porting American goods for display in 
oversea ports and foreign commercial 
centers. 

Expenses which the Commerce Depart- 
ment will defray are limited to items 

to foreign-port entry and 
clearance, exhibit space and facilities 
abroad, transportation and related serv- 
ices in foreign countries, and advertising 
costs incurred in attracting visitors to the 
fairs. 

The new mobile trade fair program is 
being handled by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Promotion—OITP—a 
unit of the Department’s Bureau of In- 
ternational Commerce. OITP already 
conducts the Department’s interagency 
trade fair, commercial fair, trade center 
and trade mission programs. 

In addition to providing financial as- 
sistance to private-industry-operated 
mobile trade fairs to cover certain ex- 
penses incurred abroad, the Department 
of Commerce is considering the place- 
ment of business information centers— 
BIC’s—in some of the projects. Manned 
by experienced personnel and stocked 
with a comprehensive U.S. business li- 
brary, these BIC’s would offer U.S. and 
foreign businessmen an opportunity to 
exchange trade proposals. 

Since Secretary Hodges“ announce- 
ment of the Commerce Department’s 
program to support mobile trade fairs, 
OITP has received a number of proposals 
from operators requesting assistance. 
Following prescribed regulations, these 
proposals are now being evaluated in 
terms of their economy to the Govern- 
ment and their anticipated effectiveness 
in promoting export sales. 

The following mobile trade fair proj- 
ects have requested various types of sup- 
port from the Commerce Department: 

Delta Steamship Lines, Inc., Post Office 
Box 50250, New Orleans, La. Delta Lines 
and the Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Council of New Orleans are cosponsoring 
a mobile fair departing from New Or- 
leans, May 14, 1964, for a 44-day tour of 
six South American ports. Exhibits will 
be mounted aboard the Delta ship ss 
Del Sud. 

Mobile Trade Fairs, Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. Mobile Trade Fairs, 
Inc., in cooperation with American Ex- 
port-Isbrandtsen Lines, Grace Lines, and 
Farrell Lines, propose to depart the 
United States about July 15, 1964, visiting 
31 cities in the Mediterranean, Africa, 
and South America. This is a contain- 
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erized mobile trade fair concept modeled 
after the experience of the original Is- 
brandtsen mobile trade fair program 
launched in 1960. Each series of con- 
tainers will consist of exhibits featuring 
a single major product category that can 
be trucked inland to major commercial 
cities or to established trade fair sites. 

Trade Fair Ship, Inc., 46 South Street, 
New York, N.Y. Trade Fair Ship, Inc., 
is planning to convert an oil tanker to a 
permanent exhibit ship. The vessel is 
scheduled to depart New York about No- 
vember 15, 1964. She will carry over 400 
exhibits to 52 countries. 

International Ship Fair, Inc., 107 Ter- 
race Court Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
corporation is planning to construct a 
new ship designed primarily as an ex- 
hibit ship. The first sailing will prob- 
ably be after 1965. 

Global Presentations, Inc., Post Office 
Box 190, New York International Airport 
Station, Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. The 
mobile trade fair project sale planes, pro- 
moted by Global Presentations, Inc., calls 
for the use of a DC-7 aircraft, converted 
into an exhibit plane. The plane will 
have space for 20 exhibits plus passenger 
space for exhibitor representatives. The 
first fight from New York to Europe is 
scheduled for 1964. The first proposed 
project is being sponsored by the Hun- 
tington, N.Y., Chamber of Commerce. 

International Trailer Caravan, Harold 
Meyer Exposition, Inc., 310 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, 17,.N.Y. This group pro- 
poses to organize an exhibition using a 
series of 35-foot truck-trailer vans with 
exhibits mounted inside that will be 
brought as a caravan to about 30 Euro- 
pran cities. No departure date is avail- 
able. 

Western Shipping Corp., pier A, berth 
6, Long Beach 2, Calif. Western Ship- 
ping Corp. plans to carry U.S. exhibits 
around the world in a cargo ship to be 
converted to an exhibit ship. 

-Foreign Trade Section, Maine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Augusta, Maine. 
During a fall 1964 cruise of the training 
ship State of Maine, the Maine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intends to promote 
the sale of Maine agricultural and indus- 
trial products in Caribbean ports. 

I am happy to have been able to play 
a part in working toward passage of leg- 
islation to make this program possible. 

Mr. Speaker, we all owe a debt of grat- 
itude to Congressman Bonner, chairman 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, for sponsoring the legislation 
and to Congressman Joy ROONEY, of 
New York, for making it possible for 
funds to be appropriated so the very 
worthwhile program can be started. 


Acquisition of Property for 
Highway Use 
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* HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, last week at the meeting of the 
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10th annual national seminar of the 
American Right of Way Association, 
John C. Mackie, State Highway Com- 
missioner of Michigan, delivered one of 
the finest and most informative speeches 
it has been my pleasure to hear in a great 
number of years on our highway system, 
its importance, and the fair approach 
which should be made by all negotiators 
in the acquisition of property for high- 
way use. 

It so impressed me that I am including 
that speech in my remarks that my. col- 
leagues may have the benefit of his fine 
study on this subject. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS By STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER 
JoHN C. Mackie, 10TH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
SEMINAR, AMERICAN RIGHT-oF-Way Asso- 
CIATION, STATLER HILTON HOTEL, DETROIT 
It is a great honor to have this opportu- 


-nity to speak at this seminar to tell you 


something about highways and economic 
progress. 

But first, I'd like to tell you just a few 
things about Michigan and invite you to 
visit some of our attractions before you 
return home. 

Our westernmost city is farther west than 
St. Louls, Mo., and on the east we extend 
to a matching line with Greenville, S.C. 
Our northern limit is north of Montreal, 
and—to get to Canada from Detroit—you go 
south. 

Our shoreline in distance is equal to the 
Atlantic coastline all the way from Maine 
to Florida, and it’s longer than the Pacific 
coastline from Canada to Mexico. All to- 
gether, the shoreline adds up to 3,121 miles, 
the longest shoreline of any of the con- 
tinental United States. Our territory em- 
braces 40 percent of the water surface of four 
of the five Great Lakes. 

Twenty years before Cromwell became Lord 
Protector of England, Jesuit missionaries 
were searching for a new route to the 
Orient—through the awesome Straits of 
Mackinac, where now stands the $100 million 
Mackinac Bridge, the longest suspension 
bridge in the world. Golden Gate enthusi- 
asts argue this point but we insist our yard- 
sticks are only 3 feet long. 

The locale of Longfellow’s Hiawatha is our 
Upper Peninsula, and many of our State 
highways today follow in a general way the 
routes of the old Indian trails. 

We are looked upon as the automobile 
State, and we are—but we are also the lead- 
ing producer of a diversity of things—salt, 
sporting goods, cherries, navy beans, canta- 
loups, and bird's-eye maple. We are known 
throughout the world in chemical products, 
drugs, baby foods, magic supplies, and if 
you have a calliope that needs repairing, we 
have a fatcory that specializes in that. 

And, of course, if you're eating a proper 
breakfast at this seminar, you are eating 
cereals from Battle Creek. 

And one of the Nation’s top tourist at- 
tractions—Greenfield Village and the Ford 
Museum—ere located within a 15-minute 
drive of this hotel. 

As you all know, making automobiles is 
our biggest industry, but tourism ranks high, 
too. 

And one of the reasons so many tourists 
visit Michigan is that they can reach our 
northern playground quickly and safely 
over nearly 1,200 miles of freeway. 

One of the people who played a major role 
in the construction of these freeways was 
your seminar General Chairman Eric Eich- 
horn. 

Vic came to the highway department the 
same year I did and during the last 7 years 
his right-of-way division has purchased near- 
ly 25,000 parcels of land at a cost of more 
than $200 million. 

Actually Vic's right-of-way division was 
only warming up for what lies ahead. Dur- 
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ing the next 4 years, we expect to pur- 
chase another 25,000 parcels of land valued 
ut more than #200 million. Most of it will 
be for construction of interstate freeways 
in urban areas. 

Generally speaking, our right-of-way divi- 
sion has met target dates for acquisition of 
land needed before construction could start, 
and we've been able to keep our construc- 
tion program on schedule. Our right-of-way 
buyers—and State highway department 
Tight-of-way buyers. throughout the coun- 
try—are the unsung heroes of the greatest 
Public works program in American history. 

During the past few yours I have had 
Many opportunities to observe firsthand the 
rapid progress being made throughout the 
United States in rebuilding our National 
and State highway systems. Our new and 
Tebullt highway systems are visible evidence 
of how well the American highway industry 
is serving the people of this Nation. 

Highway building is the best continuing 
example of how government and private 
industry can work in partnership for the 
good of the whole community, The high- 
Way industry spends public money through 
Private business. Highway departments do 
not build highways—nor does the Federal 
Government. Highways are built by private 
Contractors under the standards and inspec- 
tions of government agencies. j 

The American Right of Way Association 
Certainly deserves credit for its significant 
Contributions to the accelerated highway 
Program. I know that your task is not an 
easy one. But you have met the challenge. 

Today we are in the midst of a revolution 
in transportation. This is being brought 
about by the tremendous investment na- 
tionally in the new system of interstate 
freeways, coupled with a proportionate in- 
vestment in State highways, county roads, 
and city streets in almost all of our 50 
States. 2 

I do not think the immensity of the inter- 
State program has yet dawned on the Amer- 
ican people. By 1972, most American 
Motorists will be able to leave thelr front 
door, drive a short distance to the nearest 
interstate route, and from there go to any 
Major city in any one of our 48 continental 
States without the hazard of a single cross- 
road and without a single stoplight between 
them and their destination. 

In the second half of the 19th century, 
the building of the railroads projected 
America into an era of unprecedented eco- 
nomic growth. 

I believe that the highway building pro- 
gram now underway holds the same sig- 
nificance for the second half of the 20th 
century. 

The railroads were built to move people 
and goods safely and efficiently over short 
distances or long distances as the case re- 
quired, Our highway systems in this day 
Perform the same function. 

Since the interstate program began in 
1225 nearly $20 billion has been invested 

it. 

An additional $17 billion worth of work 
has been Invested in other primary and sec- 
Ondary highway systems and their urban. 
extensions. 

As of April 1 this year, 41 percent of the 
Interstate System is open to traffic, By the 
end of 1964, it is expected that motorists will 
be driving on almost half of the ultimate 
41.000 miles of interstate highways, 

I believe it can be shown that highways 
play a significant role in the economic 
growth of any aren. : 

The first and direct impact of the highway 
Program through the money spent. in wages 
and raw materials is followed later by a sec- 
ond impact, this one arising out of the in- 
creased accessibility of any particular area. 

Safe, ensy and efficient access to an area 
means a saving in the cost of getting raw 
materials in, a saving in the cost of getting 
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finished products out, an enlargement of the 
circumference of the labor available, and an 
enlargement of the market area. 

The location of new industry and the 
progress on many complimentary public 
works. programs—urban renewal programs 
for example—are closely tied with our new 
highway developments. 

Grand Rapids—a city of 300,000 in west- 
ern Michigan—has keyed its two urban re- 
newal projects to the expressway system. 
One of them—between the North-South 
Freeway and the Grand River—already is 
proving to be very attractive to small busi- 
ness wanting to use the new transportation 
facility. The area formerly was 44 acres of 
depreciating property. Now the same area 
holds a variety of small plants which are 
yielding a better tax return to the city. 

A bank official In Grand Rapids credits 
the Interstate System with connecting 
Grand Rapids directly to new markets in 


Ohio and Indians. An advertising firm in 


the same city reports that it can now serve 


its clients as far away as Chicago. 


The manager of one of Detroit's largest 
hotels describes the Motor City’s freeway 
network, and the new and improved high- 
ways radiating out of Wayne County, as the 
greatest economic asset the city has. 

The president of a trucking company re- 
ports that his loads per day per truck 
through the Detroit area have been doubled 
because of the easing of traue congestion 
by the new highway developments. 

A restaurant operator in Brighton told us 
that, if the new business he has obtained is 
the example of the effect of a bypass, be is in 
favor of bigger and better bypasses. 

The mayor of St. Ignace, in the Upper 
Peninsula, reports a substantial Increase in 
prosperity and attributes it almost entirely 
to the opening of Interstate 75 in that area. 
Six new motels are being built and many 
others are being enlarged to accommodate 
the new visitors. The downtown area 
which was previously strangled by through 
trafe is now accessible to those who want 
to stop to spend their money. 

From almost every source the story is the 
same. At first there is a community fear of 
the impact of a new highway and then there 
is a realization that the highway offers great 
opportunities for expansion and diversifica- 
tion. 

Our modern highway program plays an- 
other role of great significance to the Na- 
tion’s economic growth. This is in the area 
of traffic safety. 

All of us are aware of the increase in traf- 
fic fatalities and, I am sure, every citizen 
wants them reduced as soon as possible. 

The single best investment in traffic safety 
that can be made with public funds today 
is to build safer highways. 

Our experience in Michigan in this regard 
has its parallel in every State. Traffic acci- 
dents decrease 60, 70, and sometimes 80 per- 
cent in the first year of the opening of a 
new freeway over the traffic experience of the 
previous year of the old road being replaced. 

In 1962, almost 41,000 people were killed in 
motor vehicle accidents in the United States. 
This is a grisly record and every effort must 
be made to diminish this total. But this 
great number of fatal accidents must—like 
any other use of statistics—be kept in per- 

ve, 3 

In 1941, nearly 40,000 people were killed on 
America’s streets and highways in traffic ac- 
cidents. In 1962, as I Just said, there were 
almost 41,000 deaths. But in those inter- 
vening 21 years motor vehicle registrations 
increased 125 percent, motor vehicle miles 
of travel increased 130 percent, and the popu- 
lation in the United States increased 40 per- 
cent. 

Measured in deaths per 100 million miles 
of travel, the national traffic death rate 
dropped from 12 to 53 in that 21-year 
span. 
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We may now be standing on the threshold 
of a real breakthrough of reducing traffic 
deaths. The Interstate System has proven 
itself to be almost accident free when com- 
pared to the older style highways, 

Preventing property damage and deaths is 
not only a moral responsibility, it also Is a 
direct economic benefit to the whole com- 
munity. 

The Michigan Safety Commission estl- 
mates that traffic accidents in 1962 cost the 
citizens of our State $286 million. I do not 
expect the dny to come when we can elimi- 
nate.accidents entirely but I know that ev- 
ery dollar invested in highway improvements 
is directly refiected in a decrease in traffic 
accidents. r 

The significance of this to Industry and 
the health and welfare of workers and es- 
ecutives, in Insurance claims in the trucking 
industry, in the decrease In lost cargoes, is 
self-evident. 

In the years immediately ahead the de- 
mands on these new highways and their 
value to the community will increase sharply 
with each passing month. 

By 1976, the population of the United 
States will number approximately 230 mil- 
lion persons. By the year 2000, we will be 
a Nation of 350 million people. Sixty- 
three percent of our people lived in metro- 
politan areas in 1960 and this percentage 
will increase to approximately 73 percent by 
the turn of the next century. 

And the proportion of our population in 
the 15 to 24 age bracket—the most mobile 
age bracket of all—will go to 17 percent by 
1976 compared with 13 percent today. 

Disposable consumer Income, according to 
the recent report by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Commission, will rise from $354 
billion in 1960 to $706 billion in 1976. And 
people will have more leisure time because 
it is estimated that by 1976 the standard 
workweek will average 36 hours. 

All of this can be stated in a much less 
complicated way by simply pointing out that 
by 1976 will will have 40 or 50 million more 
people, who will have higher incomes, who 
will have more leisure time, and who will 
be more interested in mobility between 
metropolitan areas than ever before. 

Today the United States has more than 12 
million trucks on the road. This is 41 per- 
cent of all the trucks in the world. In 1954; 
there were 9 million trucks operating in the 
United States. This is a 33 percent increase 
in just 10 years, and equally dramatic in- 


creases lie ahead in commercial trucking over 


our streets and highways, 

The connecting link which unifies this 
growth is the new network of highways 
rapidly falling into place throughout the 
United States. 

The figures I have cited are both a pro- 
mise of future prosperity and a challenge to 
keep up with the demand. 

By 1972, we will need a second interstate 
highway program. In February, a bill to set 
up a study of the Nation’s highway needs 
after 1972 was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington and is now in the 
Senate. 

This bill calls for a thorough analysis of 
the potential demand, a complete review of 
all Federal-Aid Highway Systems, a reap- 
praisal of construction techniques, and a re- 
view of the capabilities of State highway de- 
partments and the private highway industry 
to handle the challenge. 

I hope this study is approved because it is 
not a moment too soon to anticipate what 
the needs will be when the present Inter- 
state highway program dies out in 1972. The 
Proposal before Congress calls for a report 
to be submitted to Congress January 1, 1967. 
I would like to see it pass because it is wise 
public policy to plan today for the needs of 
tomorrow. 

I believe we are in the ofa 
golden age of economic growth in America. 
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If war does not disrupt the world, we can 
look forward to an increased demand in the 
goods and services of American industry, an 
increased efficiency in the transportation net- 
work to distribute it, an increased leisure on 
the part of all of our people, and an increased 
safety in business, commercial, and recrea- 
tional travel in every part of the United 
States. 

I am proud to have had a small role In the 
transportation side of this growth. Each of 
you can take pride in your contribution to it. 

Economic growth and good highway pro- 
grams are inseparably tied together. . Like 
love and marriage in the song, you can't have 
one without the ‘other, 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before. you and to participate in your pro- 
gram. 


Birth Control Lethal Tool Against Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing foreign aid bill and the antipoverty 
legislation serve to remind us that these 
proposed expenditures will be but an ex- 
ercise in futility unless more is done to 
curb the booming rate of population in- 
crease. 

This would be a good time to review 
this problem, both at home and world- 
wide. Let us think in terms of the cause 
of our problems, rather than just floun- 
dering about in attempting to treat the 
symptoms. 

At the present rate of growth there will 
be 200 million people in this country in 
1967, only 3 years from now. It is esti- 
mated we will have 260 million by 1980. 
One authority says we can expect more 
than 700 million by 2050, only 85 years 
hence, if the present growth rate is con- 
tinued. That would make us almost as 
crowded as Red China is now. 
During the past 10 years our popula- 
tion has risen by the equivalent of adding 
two States the present size of New York 
and Pennsylvania. Weare gaining at the 
rate of about 3 million each year, or a 
rate of 1.7 percent. The wolrd average is 
about 2 percent. 

Even now, the United Nations esti- 
mates that nearly half a billion people 
are suffering from hunger or malnutri- 
tion, caused chiefly by overpopulation. 

World Bank President Eugene Black 
recently said that present population 
growth rates threaten to nullify all our 
efforts to raise living standards in the 
poorer countries. The Congress is being 
asked to provide money to help alleviate 
low living standards abroad with foreign 
aid, which we must know cannot be 
achieved unless the population problem 
is recognized and effectively attacked. 

The Indian Ambassador to the United 
States recently said: 

We have received massive aid from the 
United States in helping us to industrialize 
our country. But this economic aid will only 
bear fruit and produce full results if we can 
arrest the growth of our population. 


The same problem which relates to 
efforts to raise living standards of the 
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more underdeveloped countries of the 
world apply with equal meaning to efforts 
now being pushed to alleviate conditions 
among our own people who are plagued 
with low incomes. In the so-called war 
on poverty, efforts to raise the living 
standards of these people will be nullified 
unless at the same time more is done to 
reduce population growths in the affected 
areas. It is just that simple. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look for a moment 
at the world picture. It is appalling. 

We know that population is no guar- 
antor of prosperity. China and India 
can testify to that fact. India, with its 
438 million, is now gaining at the rate 
of 2 percent per year—a net gain of from 
8.5 to 10 million each year. 

Just 10 years ago the population of 
the world was about 2% billion; it had 
increased only 1 billion in the previous 
50 years. At the present rate, this will 
increase nearly 4 billion in the second 
half of this century—more than double 
the 1960 population within the next 40 
years. 

It took untold thousands of years to 
reach the first billion in world popula- 
tion, which was achieved in 1850. But 
look what has happened since then. The 
second billion was recorded by 1930; and 
the third billion required only 30 years. 
And the fourth billion will require only 
15 yedrs. 

This population explosion rate has re- 
sulted mainly from effective death con- 
trol through the use of miracle drugs, 
insecticides, and other health protecting 
measures. Since our peacetime foreign 
aid program began in 1945 the world rate 
of population growth has doubled. Birth 
rates are increasing, while death rates 
are dropping. 

The world is gaining population at the 
rate of about 50 million a year. Within 
the next few years, experts say, the ac- 
celerating rate may add 70 to 80 million 
more people to the world total each year. 

In Ceylon, for example, the mortality 
rate was slashed 40 percent in 1 year 
by spraying DDT in an antimalarial 
drive. Many similar examples can be 
cited. 

World population was held in check 
for centuries by what the Rev. Thomas 
Malthus called the iron law of war, fam- 
ine, and pestilence. But science has 
found the answer to many of the prob- 
lems associated with famine and pesti- 
lence. 

Unfortunately, the growth rate today 
is much higher in the so-called under- 
developed countries. Latin America now 
has the largest population rate increase 
of any area in the world, with a 2.5 per- 
cent annual average. Rates elsewhere, 
according to the United Nations, are 1.7 
in the United States and Canada; Asia, 
excluding Japan, 2.3 percent; Africa, 
1.9 percent; Europe, 0.8 percent; the 
USSR., 1.8. Japan by a rigid system 
of birth control since the war has man- 
aged to reduce its former high rate to 
only 1 percent. 

A Committee on Science and Public 
Policy of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, after an exhaustive study of the 
subject, recently reported on the depth 
and seriousness of the problem. Its re- 
port began thus: i 
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All nations are committed to achieving a 
higher standard of living for their people— 
adequate food, good health, literacy, educa- 
tion, and gainful employment. These are 
the goals of millions now liumg in priva- 
tion. An important barrier to the achieve- 
ment of these goals is the current rate of 
population growth. The present world pop- 
ulation is likely to double in the next 35 
years, producing a population of 6 billion by 
the year 2000. If the same rate of growth 
continues, there will be 12 billion people on 
earth In 70 years and over 25 billion by the 
year 2070. Such rapid population growth, 
which is out of proportion to present and 
prospective rates of increase in economic 
development, imposes a heavy burden on all 
efforts to improve human welfare. More- 
over, since we live in an interconnected 
world, it is an international problem from 
which no one can escape. 


Indeed it is said that if the present 
growth rate is continued for 600 years, 
this would leave every inhabitant of the 
world with only 1 square yard to live on. 
By the year 3500 the weight of human 
bodies on the earth's surface would equal 
the weight of the world itself. 

The world’s gain in population dur- 
ing the past 23 years has been equal to 
more than the total number of people 
on the earth in 1800. 

But much can be done to change this 
trend, and avoid much of the chaos that 
is faced in an otherwise jam-packed 
world. 

Not long ago a large group of the 
world’s leading thinkers, including more 
than 200 Nobel Prize winners, addressed 
an urgent communication to the United 
Nations, in which they said: 

We believe that widespread, effective and 
voluntary use of medically sound and in- 
dividually acceptable birth control is an es- 
sential factor in any humane design to raise 
world living standards and achieve interna- 
oe peace as well as social and family sta- 

J. 


That same group continued: 

Unless a favorable balance of population 
and resources is achieved with a minimum 
of delay, there is in prospect a dark age of 
human misery, famine, undereducation and 
unrest which could generate growing panic, 
exploding into wars fought to appropriate 
the, dwindling means of survival. i 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what is being done 
to cope with this problem? Surely in this 
enlightened age mankind will not blink 
its eyes to what is happening before its 
eyes. 

I have already alluded to the success 
being achieved in Japan. Much is being 
done in India where in 1961 1,800 family- 
planning clinics were established, with 
a goal of 8,200 by 1966. Chile has a com- 
mittee, directed by the government, 
studying methods of checking population 
growths. The problem there was pin- 
pointed recently when it was revealed 
that there are now 60,000 illegal abor- 
tions annually in Santiago alone, Sure- 
ly there is a better way of handling the 
problem. 

In Egypt Mr. Nasser, who long opposed 
birth control, announced 2 years ago: 

This year we have added to our number 
800,000 persons, * * * We cannot go on at 
this rate. * * * I consider it the duty of the 
3 8 advise people on methods of birth 
con 5 


) 
In Pakistan, plagued with overpopu- 
lation and resulting poverty, Ayub Khan 
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found that the rate of growth in his 
country, if unchecked, will lead to a 
Standard of living little better than that 
of animals.” And a birth control drive 
is underway there. 

In Mexico, where little is being done, 
& bleak outlook is faced unless effective 
birth control measures are undertaken. 
In 200 years Mexico will have a popula- 
tion of 30 billion, at present growth rates, 
according to Dr. Ansley J. Coale, head of 
the Office of Population Research at 
Princeton. 

In this enlightened country of ours, 
which should take the lead, there has 
been foot dragging in facing up to this 
Problem. There have, however, been 
some significant efforts in the field of 
research. We spend only a little more 
than $6 million annually in the Gov- 
ernment's efforts to find better solu- 
tions. But progress is being made. Both 
Catholic and non-Catholic clergymen 
have agreed that governmental research 
in family planning is desirable. 

Dr. John Rock, professor emeritus of 
Harvard, himself a Catholic and co- 
developer of the first effective birth con- 
trol pills, has urged the Government to 
undertake a crash program of research 
on fertility control. He has called for 
establishment of at least 10 major re- 
Search centers committed to the study 
of human reproduction. 

William H. Draper, Jr., who has been 
& Presidential Special Adviser, has joined 
Dr. Rock in alerting the Nation to the 
Seriousness of this problem, and has been 
very active in his efforts. Perhaps no 
One man in this country has done more. 

In our Government a National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment has been founded. One of its 
major aims is to encourage the develop- 
ment of an effective method of birth con- 
trol for global use, 

This is indeed a responsibility of Gov- 
ernment. A tremendous challenge is 
faced. Science undoubtedly has the an- 
Swer within its reach—a simple, inex- 
Pensiye method of birth control for those 
who care to make use of it on a volun- 
tary basis. Already there have been 
significant breakthroughs in this area, 
but it is recognized that more needs to 
be done. Pills, taken orally, with no ad- 
verse effect on health, are now in use, 
but the research must be continued and 
intensified, and the results made avail- 
able to everyone who is interested, with- 
Out cost to those who cannot afford to 
Pay for them. We should spare no 
expense in promoting this effort. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sheer folly. for our 
Government to send foreign aid to under- 
developed countries, ostensibly for the 
Purpose of helping raise the living stand- 
ards of the poor, unless such aid is 
accompanied by a program of dissemina- 
tion of birth control information. Other- 
wise the effort is futile and indeed 
boarders on stupidity. Because over- 
Population is admittedly the basic cause 
of most of their ills. 

It is likewise folly for the Congress to 
undertake an expensive war on poverty, 
designed to alleviate the low income 
problems of millions of Americans, un- 
less we at the same time attempt to 
treat the cause of many of these prob- 
lems—that is, overpopulation. 
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Let us treat the disease—not just the 
symptoms, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the May 27, 1964, issue of 
the San Angelo Standard-Times, of San 
Angelo, Tex. This publication, one of 
the leading newspapers of Texas, here 
recognizes the implitations of this prob- 
lem, and advocates positive action. 

The editorial follows: 

BIRTH CONTROL LETHAL TOOL AGAINST POVERTY 

The need for planned parenthood is ob- 
vious in the records of the welfare agencies 
today meeting somé of the problems of our 
world as population expands. Unfortunately 
much of the expansion comes from the eco- 
nomic fringes where families have not enough 
material blessings to meet the needs of life 
in a complex society. 

Now that the Nation is taking a more ag- 
gressive effort toward eliminating poverty, 
it probably should take steps to eliminate 
some of those who come into the world with- 
out choice and are destined always to con- 
tend with adversity. The elimination step 
would be taken in the birth control meas- 
ures such as are advocated now by Repre- 
sentative O. C. FISHER of the 21st Texas Con- 
gresslonal District. 

Mr. Fisner said recently the Government 
is not using the most lethal weapon in the 


-war against poverty—the dissemination of 


birth control information. 

Children born into poverty and compelled 
to live in an environment that does not pro- 
vide opportunity unfortunately may became 
a continuing burden to themselves and to 
society. Every person born should have the 
opportunity to overcome the economic penal- 
ties that often apply right from the time of 
birth on. These penalties grow as a youth 
is denied the chance to get a complete edu- 
cation, and that is the primary determinant 
of success. 

Right now, the leaders in the poverty war 
maintain that lack of training and the mas- 
tery of an essential vocation is back of the 
plight of millions who lack adequate shelter, 
food, and jobs. 

The United States is growing and ulti- 
mately may have 150 million more persons 
than it has today. We may multiply the 
problems of the indigent unless there is an 
all-out assault on besetting problems that 
today deny lesser mumbers the fruits of ade- 
quate training. Would it not be better to 
curb uneconomic and unsocial growth at 
the point of inception? 

Representative Fisuer’s discussion of the 
matter helps to bring it into the open, It 
will take similar courage on the part of so- 
ciety to take the one indispensable step in 
ameliorating the lot of the poor. 

We must recognize that many have lifted 
themselves from poverty to affluence and the 
good life, but there is no good reason why 
society should not take steps to prevent the 
multiplication of misery when the control is 
so easily available. - 


Schweitzer Basin, Idaho, Proves Reader’s 
Digest Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 
IN THE . 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the vicious 
attack launched on the Area Redevelop- 
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ment Administration by the Reader's 
Digest in its May issue was full of either 
deliberate falsehoods or very careless re- 
porting, misstatements, distortions, and 
journalistic trickery. 

One of the examples held up for scorn 
in this attack was Schweitzer Basin, a 
ski facility in Bonner County in my 
own State of Idaho. The facility was 
financed in part by ARA, which ac- 
counts for its inclusion as one of the 
examples in Reader's Digest's attack on 
this agency, which has done such a good 
job of generating job opportunities in 
America’s economically distressed areas. 
It is also one of the original antipoverty 
programs. 

The citizens of Idaho take a very dim 
view of such obviously distorted report- 
ing. The Sandpoint News-Bulletin took 
issue with the Reader's Digest. In a se- 
ries of articles and editorials, they ac- 
cuse the magazine of “Just Plain Bad 
Reporting” and worse. 

I should like permission for the text 
of these articles to be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The articles 
follow: 

[From the Sandpoint (Idaho) News-Bulletin, 
Apr. 30, 1964] ; 
Just PLAIN Bap REPORTING 

As citizens of Bonner County we naturally 
regret and resent the totally erroneous story 
about Schweitzer in the lead article of the 
Reader's Digest for May. As newspapermen, 
we of the News-Bulletin are ashamed that our 
trade could produce such bad practitioners 
in high places, 

The Digest piece, as it applies to Schweit- 
ver, is Just plain bad reporting. In this busi- 
ness We are taught from cubhood to get the 
facts and get them straight. It is apparent 
that Mr. Stevenson, who wrote the 
areno, made no serious attempt to get the 


On the front page today we are carrying a 
comprehensive statement from the mayor of 
Sandpoint and a number of excerpts from a 
moderate and well-reasoned letter by Ron 
Hall, local CPA. These explain in detail what 
we're driving at. 

By giving international publicity to 
Schweitzer Basin as a new ski resort, the 
Digest piece will do the area vastly more 
good than harm. But the magazine has suf- 
fered damage to its reputation for accurate 
and honest reporting that will require a long 
time to repair insofar as people of north 
Idaho are concerned, 

We would hope that, at the very least, the 
Digest will publish Ron Hall's letter as a 
demonstration of good faith. 


[From the Sandpoint (Idaho) News-Bulletin, 
Apr. 30, 1964] . 
NATIONAL ATTACK ON SCHWEITZER DRAWS FIRE 
From SANDPOINT FOLK 

Vigorous protest has been aroused all over 
the Inland Empire by a lead article in the 
May issue of Reader’s Digest holding the 
Schweitzer Basin project up as a “terrible 
example” of ARA mismanagement. 

Principal objection to the Schweitzer de- 
velopment in the mind of Charles Steven- 
son, Digest editor who authored the story, 
appear to be a belief that it constituted an 
“outrageous Government encroachment on 
private enterprise.” It contends that a ski 
area on Baldy Mountain being planned by 
Fred Drew and Mike Kelley was destroyed by 
Schweitzer. 

He also makes the claim that the Sand- 
point water supply was condemned by the 
State because of construction in the area. 

Declaring the article to be biased and 
that it contains half-truths and untruths, 
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Mayor Floyd Gray has prepared the follow- 
ing statement: 
MANY PARTICIPATE 


“The very fact that some 700 people, most 
of them residents of this city of less than 
5,000, are stockholders in Schweitzer Basin 
would seem to speak for itself that they would 
not be a party to a plan to run two other 
local men out of business, as one of them is 
quoted as saying. 

“Officially, as mayor, I am gravely con- 
cerned by the Digest's statement that the 
Sandpoint water supply was condemned by 
the State. This is s lie. It is detrimental 
to Our efforts to attract new business and in- 
dustry on the strength of an ample supply 
of clean, pure water. 

“The Digest says this resulted because 
the city contributed $32,000 toward building 
a road into the new ski area. The truth 
is that while the road butlt by the city be- 
came a part of the access road into Schweit- 
ver Basin, it was built because the city had 
to complete a watershed logging contract 
with the State of Idaho.- The magazine 
failed to tell this whole truth. It further 
did not mention that this so-called con- 
tribution has returned $36,194 in stumpage 
receipts to the city to date. 

ALL TO BE REPAID 


"The Digest creates the impression that 
the people of Sandpoint raided the Federal 
‘Treasury to deal what it calls a ‘crushing 
blow’ to two local men. It did not mention 
that this depressed community, by bonding 
and public contributions, raised approxi 
mately $460,000 to participate with ARA, 
and that It is obligated to repay the $345,000 
borrowed from ARA. Nor does it mention the 
new winter jobs created nor the new in- 
vestments by private capital. which are a 
direct result of a going ski area. One of the 
latter is a $500,000 motel facility on which 
construction is scheduled to begin in May. 

“Far from being the horrible example that 
Reader's Digest holds it up to be, the Schweit- 
zer Basin ski aren is an outstanding example 
of how people can help themselves if capital 
is not available from private sources is pro- 
vided. The ARA loan here has produced far 
more results than Uncle Sam has gotten from 
a lot of his expenditure, such as those for 
foreign aid. And he's going to get his money 
back.” 

HALL LETTER 

A very comprehensive summation of the 
feeling of local people was given in a letter 
to the Digest by Ronald L. Hall, Sandpoint 
CPA. Hall wrote: 

“Since this article contains what this 
writer considers an unwarranted attack on 
the untold efforts of many local peopie in 
the construction and planning of Schweitzer 
Basin, it is felt that a reply to this attack is 
necessary. Therefore, please consider the 
following points: ; 

“(1) This writer, and to his knowledge at 
least 90 percent of the people in the Sand- 
point area, haye wished Mr. Drew and Mr. 
Kelley nothing but the best in their efforts 
to build Sundance Ski Lanes. But if a na- 
tionally known expert certified ‘that the 
terrain and the snowfall would support an 
enterprise comparable to any of the world’s 
great ski resorts,’ it is certain that the same 
thing and more so can be said for Schweitzer 
Basin. 


„) The article gives the impression that 
Schweitzer Basin was bulit entirely by Gov- 
ernment funds, whereas the $50,000 already 
invested in Sundance Ski Lanes is private 
capital. It should be pointed that almost 
$200,000 of the funds used to construct 
Schweitzer Basin were private investments 
made by many local citizens and people from 
surrounding areas. 8 

“(3) Many people in this city and in neigh- 
boring Spokane labored just as diligently for 
Schweitzer Basin as did Drew and Kelley 
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for their Sundance project. The project did 
not come off a Government drawing board 
as your article would seem to indicate, but 
represented the hopes and foresight of sev- 
eral people over a period of several years, a 
period of time that back dates the origina- 
tion of the Sundance project on Baldy. 

“(4) Many people, including this writer, 
would have preferred Schweitzer Basin to be 
constructed by private funds. However, the 
originators of the idea found, as did Drew 
and Kelley in their Sundance project, that 
private funds of the magnitude to build a 
first-class ski area could not be obtained. 

It seems very unfortunate that a project as 
successful as Schweitzer Basin was this past 
year, and will be even more so in the future, 
should come under such an attack in a na- 
tionwide publication. Nothing has so solidi- 
fied this community and given rise to such 
optimism for the future as has the Schweit- 
zer Basin project. Three years ago this 
community was in the depth of pessimism. 
The lumber market was very weak, several 
lumber operations went under, and it looked 
to many people at that time that the entire 
lumber industry of this area could go under. 
Out of the depths of that pessimism came 
the plans for Schweitzer Basin to be a part 
in the rehabilitating of the local economy. 
Now, 3 years later, the lumber market is 
more sound, although it has never come 
close to its post-World War II prosperity. 
The recreation industry, based at the pres- 
ent time primarily on Pend Oreille Lake 
and Schweitzer Basin shows signs of a big 
boom. ‘The pessimism of 3 years ago has 
change to reasonable optimism on the part 
of most of the citizens. 

“Tt is in this spirit, that this writer has 
and still does wish Mr. Drew and Mr. Kelley 
mueh success in their Sundance project. 
But don't blame any possible failure of the 
project on Schweitzer Basin. If Schweitzer 
js as successful as many knowing people 
seem to hope, the throngs attracted could be 
the making of the Sundance project. along 
with Schweitzer Basin. 

“This writer is not a strong advocate of 
government loans. It is felt that they many 
times do penalize the efforts of private capi- 
tal. However, to say that this has hap- 
pened in the case of Schweitzer Basin is an 
injustice to the efforts of the people involved. 

“Yours very truly. 
“Roma L. HALL,” 


Your World and Mine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4. 1964 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 


added emphasis is placed on the situa- ’ 


tion in Vietnam, public opinion is dem- 
onstrating- itself in increasingly local 
criticism of the administration’s mis- 
handling of the situation. 

This natural analysis is reflected in 
an article by Columnist Michael Ward 
which appeared in the May 28 issue of 
Suburban Life, which I insert into the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

Your Wortp AND MINE 
(By Michael Ward) 

When we pause on this Memorial Day to 
honor our Nation's war dead, let us say an 
extra prayer for those American servicemen 
in the jungles of southeast Asia. 
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US. servicemen are belng wounded or 
killed overy day In South Vietnam in effort 
to prevent a Communist takeover of the 
“rice bowl” of Asia. 

They are doing a splendid job and we 
should be proud of them and the families 
they have left behind. But let us also watch 
that the Government doesn’t betray them 
by asking them to die in a war they cannot 
fight—in a war they are not allowed to win. 

It is easy for public officials to issue strong 
statements and pledge to defend the high 
ground at the price of the other fellow's 
blood. But it calls fer courage to do those 
things that will help our fighting men win 
tho war. 

Letters released by the families of two 
American officers killed in Vietnam tell the 
story. 

Air Force Capt. Gerald Shank, Jr. wrote 
in one of his letters, “I am over here to do 
the best job possible for my country—yet 
my country will do nothing for me or any 
of my buddies or even for itself. I love 
America, My country is the best, but it is 
soft and has no guts about it all.” 

Army Capt. James P. Spruill told his wife, 
“We must stand strong and give heart to an 
embattled and confused people. This can- 
not be done if America loses heart. Please 
don’t let them back where you are sell me 
down the river with talk of despair and 
defeat.” 

These men gave the last full measure of 
devotion for their country. And so did the 
wives and children who suffer just as much 
or more when their men are sent to war. 

Despite the propaganda pronouncements 
put out by the American Government, we 
are not winning the war and we shall not 
win it if we continue to operate in the same 
shabby manner. 

Our fallure to take positive steps earlier 
in Laos has resulted in the current crises 
formented there by the Communists and 
the possibility that we may be forced to 
pour more American fighting men into that 
country to plug the gap. 

South Vietnam will go the wey of Laos 
if we do not take control of the war, that 
is put American military men in control of 
the Vietnamese Army and strike at the en- 
emy’s supply lines in the north. 

We should either determine to fight in 
Vietnam to win, or else get out before we 
allow more men to die in a hopeless stale- 
mate, 

If we choose the latter, then the Shanks 
ang the Spruills will have died in yain. 
America's fighting men have always stood 
by her from Valley Forge to Vietnam. The 
8 now is will American stand by 

em. 


Mobocracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week it was my privilege to address a 
Memorial Day observance in my district 
sponsored by the Norwood Park Citizens 
Council in tribute to those heroic Amer- 
icans who gave their lives that this Na- 
tion may be frec. 

I chose as my topic for this Memorial 
Day observance an appeal to all Amet- 
icans to recognize the inherent dangers 
to this Nation in the growing trend to- 
ward “mobocracy.” More and more, 
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Americans take the law into their own 
hands and; show impatience with our 
time-tested democratic institutions of 
Justice, turn to mob rule for an expres- 
sion of their grievances. 

It is my judgment that this trend in 
America toward “mobocracy” could se- 
Tiously endanger the Nation’s demo- 
Cratic institutions. 

I should like to include in the Recorp 
the text of my remarks on this subject, 
With a fervent hope that others will 
Speak out on this issue and that we as 
Americans can again rally the support 
of all citizens for law and order. There 
can be no doubt that no matter how just 
May be the cause, “mobocracy” is not 
the road to survival for those institu- 
tions of freedom which gallant soldiers 
throughout our wars of history fought 
80 heroically to preserve. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my remarks 
follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled 
here this morning to pay tribute to those 
Americans who have made a supreme sac- 
Tifice to preserve those fibers of democracy 
Which in our Nation have given all Ameri- 
Cans a degree of freedom and dignity un- 
Paralleled in the history of mankind, 

It is fitting that on this Memorial Day we 
review briefly how well have we managed the 
legacy of freedom and democracy which these 
brave heroes left us. 

In paying tribute here today to the men 
and women who gave their lives in the War 
Between the States—and certainly these 
heroes rank in equal stature with all other 
American heroes who fought through our 
various wars—I should like to remind you 
of the eloquent statement made by President 
Lincoln in Springfield, II., in 1838, when he 
Warned that America’s danger will never 
come from without but, if our freedom is 
ever to be destroyed, it will spring from 
amongst us. 

In reviewing today how well we have man- 
aged the survival of democracy, let us pause 
Just briefly to repeat the eloquent words of 
Abraham Lincoln when he sald: 

“At what point shall we expect the ap- 
Proach of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
transatiantic military giant to step the ocean 
and crush us at a blow? Never. All the 
armies in Europe, Asia, and Africa combined 
could not by force take a drink from the 
Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in a 
trial of a thousand years. 

“At what point then is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer that if it 
ever reaches it must spring from amongst 
us. It cannot come from abroad. If de- 
struction be our lot, we ourselves must be 
the authors and the finishers, 

“As a nation of free men, we must live 
through all times or die by suicide. Let rev- 
erence for the law be breathed by every 
American mother to the lisping babe that 
Pruttles on her lap. Let it be taught in the 
schools, in the seminaries, and in the col- 
leges, Let it be written in primers, in spell- 
ing books, and almanacs. Let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice; and, 
in short, let it become the political religion 
of the Nation, and let the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, 
of all sexes and tongues, and colors and 
conditions, sacrifice unceasingly at its 
altars.” 

Those words of Mr. Lincoln are as alive 
today as they were more than 100 years ago 
when this Nation was threatened with de- 
struction from within. 


The alarming growth and tendency in our 
Nation today toward what many of us call 


“mobocracy"—government by mob rule— 
should be of deep concern to all Americans. 
It is a growing tragedy that in our Nation 
governed by the most complicated system 
ever devised by man, there are those who 
turn to mob rule because they seek expedi- 
ency based on impatience and a desire to re- 
solve all matters through mob rule. 

We are living in an era that tests the very 
strength and courage of our Republic. We 
need from our people today a depth of un- 
derstanding unparalleled in the history of 
this Nation. We have had too many exam- 
ples in recent years of “mo the 
most morbid enemy of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Too often we associate mob rule and dem- 
onstrations with race confilcts and disturb- 
ances, It should be of deep concern to-all 
of us that the mania for taking the law into 
their own hands is spreading today into 
many areas which have nothing to do with 
racial disturbances. The increasing violence 
of demonstrations on college campuses is but 
one example of mob rule. The tragic demon- 
stration by a group of housewives last week 
in bodily trying to stop trains from operating 
because they opposed the new work rules is 
but another example of a growing tendency 
to violent descent from law and order. 

It can be clearly shown that even In the 
civil rights struggle, 90 percent of all the 
gains made in this country within the last 
two decades have been made through the 
orderly processes of legislation and judicial 
review. We have a right to question whether 
the great harm being done to America and 
its image abroad justifies mob rule and vio- 
lence for the remaining 10 percent of gains, 

I hope the day will never come when the 
American people will be compelled to march 
in a single cadence like the people behind 
the Iron Curtain or the Bamboo Curtain in 
Red China. I hope the day will never come 
when the people of this country will not be 
permitted to exercise their right to be differ- 
ent; to exercise their right to disagree. But I 
also hope the day will never come when the 
impatience, when the seemingly slow-moving 
pace of our democratic process, will over- 
whelm the people, and they will try to find 
more expedient ways of giving to 
their views by mob rule or other violent 
changes. 

I have faith in this Constitution. I have 
faith in the democratic processes of this Na- 
tion. I have faith that the American people 
will take the trouble to learn the complex 
structure of the world situation today, and 
then in a dignified, orderly manner manifest 
their views to their ive representa- 
tives. Great civilizations have fallen to mob 
rule. 

God grant that our land shall never meet 
this fate. 


South Bend, Ind., Pioneers in Volunteers 
Tutoring Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past year the city of South 
Bend, Ind., has benefited from an imag- 
inative program of volunteer tutoring 
designed to help youngsters whose aca- 
demic achievement records were below 
their potential capabilities. 

The tutoring program, since its ini- 
tiation last November, has provided some 
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300 schoolchildren personal assistance in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
program was conceived by a group of 
students at the University of Notre Dame 
and Saint Mary's College. It has ex- 
panded since then until, at the close of 
the first year’s program, tutors from 
Bethel College and Indiana University’s 
South Bend campus, as well as a num- 
ber of interested citizens of South Bend, 
had joined the Notre Dame and Saint 
Mary’s students in the tutoring program. 
This project, known as the neighbor- 
hood self-help program, is interracial 
and interdenominational. A similar 
program is being carried out in South 
Bend under the sponsorship of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

The college students and the South 
Bend citizens who have unselfishly con- 
tributed so much time and effort to this 
effort are demonstrating the sense of so- 
cial responsibility and human concern 
which are fundamental ingredients of 
the American heritage. Such students, 
it seems to me, provide all of us good 
reason for optimism regarding the future 
leadership of this country. 

I wish to salute all those who have con- 
tributed to making this program a suc- 
cess, I wish also to draw their efforts 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
hope that their splendid example may 
encourage similar projects in other com- 


- munities. 


* 


I. therefore, under unanimous con- 
sent, include in the Record the texts 
of an article and an editorial from the 
South Bend Tribune which discuss in 
further detail the program and achieve- 
ments of this South Bend tutoring proj- 
ect: 

{From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, May 
31, 1964] 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MINORITY f 

We hope South Bend readers noticed the 
full-view feature story by Tribune 
Nancy Kavadas last Sunday about the tutor- 
ing programs that were conducted in the 
city during the past school year to help chil- 
dren whose school performance had not 
been matching their abilities. 

This is the kind of community project that 
can pay off in the most rewarding way pos- 
sible: By making better citizens for the 
future. All who had a hand in it, either 
through the neighborhood self-help program 
or through a similar First Prestiyterian 
Church project, deserve warm praise. 

It is not slighting the roles of the South 
Bend residents who took part In such proj- 
ects to single out the University of Notre 
Dame and St. Mary's College students for 
special pralse. 

College students often complain that the 


of the student body, have a tendency to 
tar all students with a common brush. Per- 
haps they have a point. 

But now all South Bend knows there is 
another kind of minority among college stu- 
dents—those who share their time, talents, 
and advantages with boys and girls who can 
benefit from their help and friendship. This 
minority, we are certain, is more representa- 
tive of the majority of college students than 
the other. 

Notre Dame students were the driving force 
behind the neighborhood self-help program. 
Most of the Notre Dame and St. Mary's stu- 
dents, let's remember, were giving to a com- 
munity that is theirs only temporarily and 
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deserving of thanks. 
Kudos all around. 
[From the South Bend (Ind) Tribune, 


May 24, 1964] 
-~ TUTORING PROGRAM ENDS FIRST YEAR—PROJECT 


- Grows From IDEA or NOTRE DAME STUDENTS ` 


(By Nancy Kavadas) 

A project of individual tutoring of South 
Bend school children whose academic per- 
formance did not match their potential capa- 
bilities, has come to the end of its first year 
in operation. 

The program ended Thursday, and the 
complicated process of evaluating the project 
and its benefit to the community has begun. 

The program grew by leaps and bounds 
since its inception in November by a group of 
students from the University of Notre Dame 
and St. Mary’s College, in cooperation with 
members of the Algonquin Civic Club. 

In January a group of interested citizens in 
the community formed the neighborhood 
self-help program, and working with the Al- 
gonquin Club, instigated a similar program 
on the city’s west side. 

; TWO GROUPS MERGE 

Since then the two groups have merged 
into a loose First Presby- 
terlan Church and other organizations have 
begun tutoring projects of their own, and 
Temple Beth-El is planning a similar program 
for next year. 

Adviscrs to the project emphasized that the 
program transcends all barriers of race and 
religion, with Negroes and Caucasians, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews all working 
together. 

William O’Brien, a Notre Dame sophomore 
from Cincinnati, is in charge of the tutors 
from Notre Dame and St. Mary's. Mrs. 
James Glaes and Mrs. Guy Curtis are co- 
chairmen of the NSHP, 

PLAN INCORPORATION 


The NSHP now is in the process of being 
ted. A board of directors will be 
appointed soon to head the new corporation. 
Mrs, Glaes explained that the group is be- 
ing incorporated to permit the program to 
recelve grants and donations, and because 
just the fact of incorporation “gives a re- 
- spectful image.” 

More than 600 persons were actively par- 
ticipating in various phases of the program 
as the year ended last week. 

Notre Dame and St. Mary's students com- 
prised the bulk of the tutors. The two cam- 
puses had 240 tutors p ting each week. 
‘The remainder of the tutors included inter- 
ested citizens, two Bethel College students, 
and three students from the South Bend 
campus of Indiana University. 

FREE TUTORING SERVICE 


O’Brien explained that with just 250 tutors 
next year, not counting the anticipated ex- 
pansion of the plan, working for 25 weeks, 
the program would provide $23,437 worth of 
free tutoring services to the community. 

Most of the pupils being tutored were 
sixth- and seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
in public and parochial schools. 

“By getting more active in the community, 
we feel more at home here during our 4 
years at school,” stated O’Brien. “The pro- 
gram gives us a chance to meet South Bend 
People, and we are taking more interest in 
South Bend, is politics and its problems.” 

O'Brien explained that the tutorial project 
was conceived by the students of the two 
campuses “as a way to bring both college 
communities to some understanding of the 
nature and complexity of the civic issues 
which will confront them as they move into 
cities and suburbs upon graduation.” 

LIVING EXPERIENCE 

The students goal was to “place education 

in the context of a personal and living ex- 
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perience rather than a special obligation,” 
sald O'Brien, 

Last October, O’Brien, five other Notre 
Dame students, and three St. Mary's students 
met with Issiah Jackson, president of the 
Algonquin Club, Thomas Taylor, a club mem- 
ber, and Lloyd Guerdon, a representative of 
the United Negro Council. 


This group set up the pioneer tutoring 


center at First AME Zion Church, 801 North 
Eddy Street. The center was opened 
November 7 with 15 pupils, most from Cen- 
tral, Jefferson, and John Adams Schools, and 
15 Notre Dame and St. Mary's tutors, 

They were tutored in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and any other subject in which 
the pupils needed help, | 

As the program progressed, the pupils 
brought friends along to join the project 
and more tutors were obtained, bringing the 
enrollment of the AME Zion Center to 25 
pupils and 25 tutors. 


OPEN ANOTHER CENTER 


Another center later was opened in the 
ares, at Lowell Heights Methodist Church, 
719 North Notre Dame Avenue, to take care 
of the overfiow from the original center. 
This center opened in late February with 
15 pupils. 

Jackson and Taylor continued throughout 
the year as overseers of the East Side pro- 
gram, acting as a liaison between the pupils 
and tutors, and providing transportation. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Glaes and Mrs, Curtis had 
begun discussing their proposed project with 
Jackson, Guerdon, and Willlam J. Brown, 
executive director of the South Bend Urban 
League. 

They were interested in starting a tutoring 
project in the Weet Washington Avenue area, 
near St. Peter Claver House, a Catholic bi- 
racial “neighborhood center at 1013 West 
Washington, f 

They met with Miss Edith Kyler, lay direc- 
tor of Claver House, and Rev. Earl F. Harber, 
naa is tant pastor of St. Matthew's Cocathedral 
and religious adviser to Claver House. 


NEED THREE CENTERS 


They decided that goals of the group would 
be to set up places for pupils to study, fur- 
ther the desire to study, and de some- 
one to help them. They later called in other 
Teligious and educational leaders, and decid- 
ed that three centers were needed in the 
prea. 

When he returned from Christmas vaca- 
tion, O’Brien heard about the NSHP plans to 
open new centers, and he contacted Mrs. 
Glaes. They decided to join forces, and 
OBrien arranged for tutors from the two 
campuses, 

On January 8 the new centers were opened 
at St. Augustine's Church, 1501 W. Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Peter Claver House, and 
St. John Baptist Church, 224 North College 
Avenue, with a total of 40 pupils and 40 
tutors. 

The center at St. John Baptist was dif- 
ferent from the rest in that it involved tutor- 
ing of second- through fifth-graders in 
reading only. This center was sponsored by 
the Linden School PTA, and tutors were 
honor students from St. Mary's Academy and 
interested adults. 

NINETY STUDENTS SION UP 

Interest appeared to be growing rapidly in 
the program at this point. O'Brien 
au campaign for tutors on the Notre Dame 
campus. Almost immediately he had 90 stu- 
dents signed for the program in addition 
to the members of four clubs, the Glee Club, 
Colorado Club, CILA Club, and Alpha Epsilon 
Delta, a medical honorary fraternity. 

Anne Liess, a St. Mary's sophomore from 
Glenview, II., took charge of coordination 
of the project on the St. Mary's campus, and 
she signed up 70 volunteer tutors, 

In mid-January a new center was opened 
at St. Paul's Memorial Mtehodist Church, 
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1001 West Colfax Avenus, with five pupils. 
This center had 40 pupils when it closed last 

The next center to be opened, near the end 
of February, was at Lowell Heights Church. 
Tutors at this center were members of the 
Colorado Club and high school seniors from 
St. Mary's Academy. 

OUR LADY LARGEST 

Opening in mid-March were centers at 
Olivet AME Church, 310 West Monroe Street, 
and Our Lady of Hungary Church, 731 West 
Calvert Street. The Our Lady center was the 
largest in operation this year, with 50 pupils 
tutored by the Notre Dame Glee Club and St. 
Mary's College students, 

The Glee Club took complete charge of set- 
ting up the center at Our Lady of Hungary 
Church. They found the site and put the 
machinery in motion. At the conclusion of 
each tutoring session, to the delight of the 
Pupils, the Glee Club members sang several 
songs. 

Another unique center was that at Per- 
ley School, 740 North Eddy Street, at which 
the 30 pupiis were tutored during the school 
day. All other centers operated in the eve- 
ning. Guerdon, a counselor at Perley School, 
arranged with the tutors to come in during 
child's free study time of the day. 

With Perley School as the only exception, 
the centers attempted to separate the sexes, 
assigning female students to tutor the giris 
and male students to tutor the boys. At 
Perley, the tutors were all members of the 
National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents, a Notre Dame organization, 

BROADWAY CHURCH CENTER 

The last center to be opened on April 9, 
was at Broadway Evangelical, United Breth- 
ren Church, 1412 South Carroll Street. 

Rules set up for the program required that 
a certified teacher and an adult representa- 
tive of the community be present at each cen- 
ter during tutoring hours, 

Both Mrs. Glaes and Mrs. O'Brien indicated 
they feel a pald coordinator will be required 
to operate the program next year. They said 
they have no funds with which to hire a 
coordinator but hope such funds will be 
forthcoming from someplace. 

As the program kept enlarging, transpor- 
tation of students to the tutoring centers 
became a major problem. Car pools orga- 
nized in the various neighborhoods could no 
longer handle the number of students. 
` In January, Rev. Joseph E. Payne, C.S.C., 
pastor of the Little Flower Parish, donated a 
used schoolbus to the group. After 2 
months’ use the bus became a problem in 
itself as it was continually in need of repairs. 

CASH DONATED 

Repair work and a spare tire were paid for 
and donated to the group by several civic 
leaders. Mrs, Glaes contacted the Wheela- 
brator Foundation in a quest for funds, and 
the foundation donated $600 to the program. 
PTA groups and individuals donated an ad- 
ditional 660. 

On May 2 the NSHP advisers purchased a 
used 1958 schoolbus for $700. Drewrys Lim- 
ited USA Inc, has agreed to pay the insur- 
ance premiums and cost of licensing the bus. 

The United Negro Council this year do- 
nated 30 dictionarles and paid for insurance 
on the bus. 

The South Bend Community School Corp. 
provided to the NSHP advisers the names of 
pupils who have academic potential, but 
were not performing in a ratio equivalent 
with their potential. The schools sent home 
with these pupils information for their par- 
ents, explaining the tutoring program. In- 
terested parents then contacted the advisers. 

The tutor for a new child was given Infor- 
mation on his pupil in advance by the child's 
guidance counselor, principal, or teacher. 
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SHOWS DEFINITE RESULTS 


Edward A. Myers, principal of the Linden 
School, explained that the program showed 
definite results in the classroom already this 
year. The teachers reported that the stu- 
dents who were tutored showed more inter- 
€st in their schoolwork after they entered 
the program. 

“Often the kids just need a little indi- 


vidual attention,” said Myers. This the 
tutors gave them.” 
Agriculture Records To Be Opened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1964 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Agri- 
Culture Department has taken an im- 
portant step toward increased public 
access to information about its actions. 
Under the Department's new procedure, 
Comments filed on proposed changes in 
Tegulations controlling the sale of many 
food and fiber products now will be gen- 
erally available for public scrutiny. 

This step toward fuller public access to 
Government information was taken by 
the Department after editors and re- 
Porters of the Fairchild Publications 
Complained about past secrecy. 

Following is the Department's an- 
nouncement of the new procedure: 

AGRICULTURAL RECORD To Bx OPENED 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
announced further steps to make in- 
formation more readily available to the press 
and public about views submitted to the 
US. Department of Agriculture on proposed 
Changes in such USDA activities as inspec- 
tion and grading. 
His action reaffirmed USDA's policy of 
information freely available to the 
Public to the maximum extent possible. 

The new provisions were developed in con- 
Sultation with Congressman JohN E. Moss, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and Government Infor- 
Mation. They apply to all agencies of the 
Department. They provide for the first time 
Uniform, clearly defined guidelines relating 
to the availability of information in informal 
rulemaking proceedings. 

“In general, all views will be made public 
by USDA unless disclosure of essential busi- 
ness information would seriously and ad- 
Versely affect the person submitting them,” 
Secretary Freeman said. “We believe that 
these exceptions will not be frequent. 

“The new guidelines eliminate a ‘fuzzy 


@rea’ on what should and should not be 


Made public about these views, and are de- 
signed to provide better understanding of 
Department activities by the general public 
and the industries involved.” 

Prior to the action announced today, sub- 
Mission of comments or views by interested 
parties under the so-called rulemaking pro- 
cedures was on a basis that in most instances 
implied that the views would be held con- 
fidential. There was no uniform method 
for making this information automatically 
available to the public, or for setting guide- 
lines for keeping the information confi- 
dential when justified. 

Under the Department's informal rule- 
making, interested parties have an opportu- 
nity to express their views and submit sup- 
porting data and information on proposed 
rules or changes in existing rules in USDA 
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programs relating to grades and standards, 
inspection, and other regulatory matters. 

With the action announced by Secretary 
Freeman, notices of rulemaking that invite 
written views must contain a statement ad- 
vising the public which of these three poli- 
cles apply: 

1. All submissions will be avaliable for 
public inspection. 

2. All submissions will be available for 
public inspection, unless a person making 
a submission shows in writing that making 
it public would adversel. affect him. If his 
request for confidential treatment is denied, 
he may withdraw the submission. If his 
request is ted, a statement will be made 
public giving the basis for confidential treat- 
ment but without identifying him. 

3. All submissions will be confidential be- 
cause the nature of the subject matter of the 
proposed rule is such that meaningful in- 
formation could not be obtained if public 
disclosure would adversely affect the persons 
submitting it. This policy may be invoked 
only with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Under Secretary, or an As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Adverse effects from making public sub- 
missions might sometimes be anticipated 
as a result of disclosure of trade secrets, 
processes, operation, style of work or ap- 
paratus; disclosure of the amount or source 
of any income, profits, losses, or expendi- 
ture; or exposing the person making the 
submission to substantial disadvantage in 
his business or employment. 

Confidential status will not be granted 
such views in the absence of a showing that 
there would be real damage to the person 
or business firm from their disclosure, Even 
under such exceptions however, the public 
will have access to the basis on which con- 
fidential status was granted. 


Of Cars and Roads and Auto Excise Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
soon we will be asked to extend the so- 
called temporary excise taxes levied dur- 
ing the Korean war emergency. Each 
year I have served in Congress I have 
supported efforts to reform the excise 
tax structure which discriminates against 
certain goods in favor of others. In a 
number of instances relief has been 
granted, However, the 10-percent rate 
on passenger automobiles still stands in 


full force. President Johnson said yes- 


terday that he finds responsible changes 
in the excise tax system to be necessary 
and desirable but he insists such changes 
should not be made this year. Neverthe- 
less, I intend again this year at the proper 
time to voice my objection to the exten- 
sion of the auto excise tax, believing that 
such tax reform is long overdue with re- 
spect to all the excises and especially the 
one placed upon the Nation’s key con- 
sumer industry. Consequently I call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which is to appear in Ward's 1964 
Automotive Yearbook, 26th edition, writ- 
ten by Mr. Robert B. Powers, publisher, 
which presents an informative discussion 
of a number of the reasons which argue 
for tax relief for the automobile buyer. 
The editorial follows: 
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Oy CARS AND ROADS AND Auro Excise TAXES 
(By Robert B. Powers) 

The auto industry in the past year pro- 
duced and sold automobiles in sufficient 
numbers to create two great years in a row 
and with the 1964 models, to accelerate its 
momentum toward a third momentous pro- 
duction year. 

General prosperity was the spur, and the 
confidence and the drive of the auto indus- 
try contributed mightily to the general atti- 
tude of good times. 

More and more people became aware of the 
fact that the good things of life were not re- 
served solely for the rich and that with plan- 
ning they, too, can enjoy the creations of an 
inventive world. 

The domestic “compact” compacts had had 
their day and the motoring public began to 
take more than casual interest in elbow 
room, bucket seats, high performance en- 
gines, in automotive design and styling of 
taste and distinction. 

Prestige cars crept into the automotive 
language as they did into price classes rang- 
ing from $2,500 to $12,500. 

The industry brought luxury features into 
all price classes and offered such a combina- 
tion of choices of features that the car buyer 
virtually could buy a custom-fashioned car 
at assembly line prices. 

America took to the road with the new cars 
in nearly 500 models. There was a surge of 
interest, too, in the comfort-laden house car 
as a leisure- and vacation-bent American 
took to the hills, the woods, and the seaside. 

The new automobiles had new roads to 
travel as the Nation’s network of turnpikes, 
Interstate Highway Systems, and freeways 
spread over wider areas to open up new 
Places for easier communications and ex- 
ploration, State tourist boards and ingen- 
ious campaigns like that of Ethyl Corp. and 
the American Petroleum Institute empha- 
sized the tonic of motor outings for the whole 
family to faraway national parks and to 
nearby, offbeat places and scenes. 

Many a one-car family found a way to 
become a two-car family and many a two- 
car family found that junior and sis wanted 
a special car of their own and wangled a way 
to get it. 

The one increasing blot on the American 
scene became the mounting toll of highway 
‘Accidents. 

It is something that concerned the indus- 
try mightily and that has moved it to par- 
ticipate more deliberately in vigorously 
promoting the use of seat belts, building 
more safety features into their products, 
encouraging driver-training programs, good 
driver awards and other safety-serving ac- 
tivities. 


But the problem is complex. The auto 
road population increases by over 2 million 
cars a year. 

Of the tens of thousands of auto accidents 
throughout the country, a good many in- 
volve overage cars. These are the 6-year- 
plus old gars that stall on the highways and 
the city streets. These are the cars that are 
poorly lighted, have faulty brakes, worn 
tires, tired ignition systems. They are 
piloted often by drivers more interested in 
keeping the car alive than in paying atten- 
tion to their driving responsibilities, 

Over 5 million cars are scrapped every year. 
Despite this nearly half of the cars on the 
road or something like 33 million are 6 years 
old or over. Over 1 million are 10 years old 
or older. Many are unsafe. They are scat- 
tered over the roadways like a landmine 
fleld awaiting its victims. } 

The time must come when the 6-year-old 
car or any suspect car must go under the 
most rigid road inspection. A car eventually 
will need to have a certificate of capability 
just as the applicant must have before he 
gets his driver’s license. Insurance com- 
panies may need to set up rules to assure 
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their underwriting a safe vehicle. If people 
become uninsurable, why not old cars? 

In Canada, Windsor police are intensifying 
an all-out campaign to get the junker cars 
off the road. During a single month's safety 
lane promotion 170 dangerous cars were 
taken off the road. Similar plans get occa- 
sional attention in this country. What is 
needed is a national year-round program. 

Except for the vintage cars, few drivers by 
choice keep their cars as long as 6 years. It’s 
a question of economics. 

The average used car over 6 years old is 
rarely worth more than $200 or $300. Fre- 
quently just enough to serve as a down- 
payment on a slightly newer car, One that 
hopefully will operate safely for a year or 
two before it, too, becomes a highway hazard. 

The loss of the use of even a dangerous car 
is short of a calamity to the owner who de- 
pends on it for transportation to work. To 
many it could be like taking away the tool 
whereby they earn their livelihood and fetch 
their groceries. 

An administration now actively concerned 
with poverty in our midst, might look into 
ways of bringing a better car into the hands 
of millions of our people who can't afford a 
safer one. 

The 10-percent excise tax on the average 
family car Just about equals the value of 
the over-6-year-old relics that stalk our roads 
and highways. Remove this tax and you as- 
sist these marginal-income millions to buy 
a better used car. 

Used cars obviously take their comparative 
values from the price of new cars. An excise 
tax saving of $200 to $700 on the purchase of 
a new car would soon benefit the used-car 
buyer, enabling him to get a better and a 
safer car for the same money he pays now for 
the near junker, 

Also, instead of scrapping only 5 million 
cars a year, the total quickly could climb 
to 10 million or more to make a vital con- 
tribution to worker productivity and high- 
way safety and to assure sustained high pro- 
duction of new motor vehicles from which 
the Treasury has been profiting so hand- 
somely in the past high-production years. 

Removal of the unjust auto tax comes up 
annually for congressional consideration and 
sympathy but somehow it never gets off 
the legislative books. 

The auto excise tax expires annually on 
June 30. Why not this time let it remain 
that way for the good of the economy and 
particularly for that segment of our popula- 
tion that could benefit the most from 
cheaper cars—new or used? 


R. Paul Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion recently lost R. Paul Smith, an ad- 
mired and respected business executive, 
civic leader, and outstanding citizen of 
western Maryland. 

Prior to his retirement in 1957, Mr. 
Smith had served as president of the 
Potomac Edison System. A native of 
Frederick County, Md., and a resident of 
Hagerstown in Washington County since 
1922, this doctor of humane letters was 
never too busy with business affairs to 
devote his talents and energy to worth- 
while civic, charitable, educational, and 
religious endeavors. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the obituary account of 
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this distingiushed citizen from the 
Hagerstown Morning Herald and an edi- 
torial from the May 8 edition of the 
Frederick Post. 

The obituary and editorial follow: 
[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning 
Herald, May 7, 1964] 

R. PAUL SMITH DIES, 75—Business, CIVIC 

LEADER 

R. Paul Smith, president of the Potomac 
Edison System for 25 years until his retire- 
ment in 1957, died Wednesday in Washing- 
ton County Hospital, aged 75 years. 

He had been Il about 3 months. 

Born in Woodsboro, Frederick County, he 
was the son of the late Charities E. and Flor- 
ence Burnetta Smith. 

He was educated in Frederick County pub- 
lic schols, Walkersville High School and Blue 
Ridge College. 

In 1909 he became private secretary to the 
general manager of the Washington, Fred- 
erick and Gettysburg Railway Co., one of the 
predecessors of the Potomac utility group 
which he later headed. He was general agent 
and later superintendent of gas, light and 
power departments of the Hagerstown and 
Frederick Railway Co., in Frederick, before 
coming to Hagerstown in 1922 as general 
manager of the Potomac Public Service Co. 

In 1925 he was named vice president of 
The Potomac Edison Co, He was named pres- 
ident of the Potomac Edison Co. in 1932. His 
office made him head of all affiliated com- 
panies including Blue Ridge Transportation 
Co. 
Locally, he held membership in Hagers- 
town Rotary Club where he amassed a record 
of 39 years perfect attendance, Fountain 
Head Country Club, Hagerstown Chamber of 
Commerce, Southern Engineering Society, 
Christ's Evangelical and Reformed Church 
and Masonic Lodge. 

He was organizer and teacher of Clever- 
Smith Men’s Bible Class of Christ’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church School. The 
class bears his name and that of the late 
Conrad C. Clever, longtime pastor of the 
church. Reputed to be one of the largest 
men's classes in the United States it is con- 
sidered the largest in the denomination. 

For many years Smith was a member of 
the Consistory of Christ’s Church. He was 
chairman of the building and finance com- 
mittees of the church when it was rebuilt at 
a cost of nearly $75,000 in 1938. He had han- 
died every financial effort of the church for 
the past 30 years. 

Smith held memberships on the boards of 
trustees of the following: Hood College, 
Prederick, president of the board and chair- 
man of the finance committee; Massanutten 
Academy, Woodstock, vice president of the 
board and chairman of the finance commit- 
tee; YMCA, Hagerstown, president of the 
board; Washington County Hospital, Hagers- 
town, chairman of the executive committee, 
president of the board and member of the 
finance committee; Homewood Church Home, 
Hagerstown, member of the board, executive 
and finance committee, He was a member 
of the executive committee of the Washing- 
ton County Council of Boy Scouts, 

He served on the boards of directors of the 
following: Hagerstown and Washington 
County Community Chest, National Mission 
of the Reformed Church, Washington County 
Council of Christian Laymen, Marken and 
Bielfeld, Inc., of Frederick, Mutual Insur- 
ance Co, of Frederick, Francis Scott Key 
Hotel of Frederick, and Union Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Frederick. Instrumental in the 
formation of the Community Chest here in 
1942, he served as its first president and 
was chairman of its first campaign for funds. 

He was also a director of Statton Furni- 
ture Co, here and a member of the board of 
Lancaster Theological S as well as 
a member of the Maryland Port Authority 
Commission since its inception in 1957. He 
served on the advisory board of Hagerstown 
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Junior College and was a member of the 
finance committee. 

Smith was past president of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange, past president of 
Maryland Utilities Association, Rotary dis- 
trict governor and past president of Hagers- 
town Rotary Club, vice chairman of Mary- 
land State School Survey Commission, 
appointed by Governor O'Conner in 1939. 
In 1951 he was selected by the alumni of 
Bridgewater College, of which Blue Ridge 
College is a part, as the Alumnus of the 
Year. 

He received an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters from Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Smith was preceded in death by his wife, 
Henrietta F. Menges Smith, of Menges Mills, 
Pa., in December 1963. 

Surviving are daughters, Mrs. George A. 
Gardes, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Richard L. 
Harrison, Hagerstown; and Mrs. H. Clayton 
Moyer, Waynesbofo, Pa.; brothers and sisters, 
Walter C. Smith, Woodsboro; Robert L. 
Smith, Frederick; the Rey. Dr. Nevin E. 
Smith, Hanover, Pa; Steiner W. Smith, 
Woodsboro; Harry O. Smith, Mrs, J. William 
Schworber, Key Mar; and Mrs. Ira G. Houck, 
Walkersville. 

The body was taken to the funeral home of 
A. K. Coffman where friends may call after 
7 pm. Thursday and until noon Saturday. 

Funeral services will be held at Christ's 
Evangelical and Reformed Church Saturday 
at 2 p.m. with the Rev. Lawrence N. Strunk 
officiating. There will be no viewing of the 
body at the church. Burial will be made in 
Rest Haven Cemetery. The family requests 
that flowers be omitted. 


From the Frederick (Md.) Post, May 8, 1064] 
R. PAUL SMITA * 


Frederick County and all of western Mary- 
land have lost a true friend and leader in 
the death on Wednesday of R. Paul Smith. 

Mr. Smith began his career on his own, and 
he worked his way to the top of one of the 
leading electric power companies in the 
country through his diligence, ingenuity, and 
ability. > 

He was known in this area for his thor- 
oughness as an administrator, and in his 
mastery of detail. It was under his leader- 
ship that the power distribution system of 
Potomac Edison was extended to every pos- 
sible customer in the franchise area at a 
time when other privately owned companies 
refused to accept marginal and submarginal 
customers in rural areas. As a result west- 
ern Maryland is one of the few agricultural 
areas of the country where public power 
through REA was not established. 

A native of Frederick County, Mr. Smith 
never overlooked his family or oldtime 
friends when he moved from here and ad- 
vanced up the ladder of success. 

With his business advancement came in- 
creasing regard for the welfare of his fellow 
men, and his keen business sense and inde- 
fatigable spirit extended to his many activi- 
ties with his church, civic, and educational 
organizations. 

In all of his multifarious enterprises, he 
was conscientious and devoted. He was 
widely admired and respected, and was one 
who could always be counted on to take the 
lead for civic betterment. 


Pentagon Censorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY . 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
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StonaL Recorp an editorial that ap- 
Peared in the New York Times on Satur- 
day, May 30, on the subject of “Pentagon 
Censorship.” 

The file is getting quite bulkly on the 
subject of management of the news, 
Pentagon censorship, and other question- 
able practices in the Government, par- 
ticularly in the Pentagon. The right to 
know is a most basic right and it is up 
to the Congress to be the continuing 
Watchdogs to see to it that the natural 
tendencies of the Pentagon, particularly 

recent years, to put restraints on the 
right to know does not go unchallenged. 

The New York Times editorial follows: 

Pen tacon CENSORSHIP 


The latest example of Pentagon censorship 
4s the refusal of the Army to allow the publi- 
Cation in a service paper of an article critical 
Of the new ROAD division (reorganized Army 
division). 

The article, by Lt. Gen. Garrison H. David- 
ton, who has just retired as commanding gen- 
eral of the lst Army, has now been published, 
{ter his retirement, in an unofficial weekly, 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and Reg- 
ister. It expresses the thesis that the flexi- 
bility of the new division has been bought 
at a price of heritage and tradition the Army 
Can ill afford to pay. It deserved a forum in 
an oficial Army publication. 

The incident, small in itself, is sympto- 
Matic of a tendency in the Pentagon toward 
& Kind of enforced conformity dangerous to 
Sound strategic concepts and to professional 
development. What has been happening is 
that purely profeasional discussions and self- 
Criticisms in official military publications 
have been so vetted by the censors in the 
Pentagon that these publications have be- 
Come more and more Lifeless. 

Self-criticism—the right to dissent—is the 

_ Strength of any sound organization. Its free 
exercise within the broadest limits is vital to 
Progress. The military profession, like all 
Other professions, must enjoy this right, lim- 
ited only by the special requirements of dis- 
Cipline and security, or it will become static 
and stagnant. If we breed from present poli- 
Cles future generations of military yes-men, 
dur Nation's security will rest on sand. 


Highlights of NASA Communications and 
Electronics Programs 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 20, the Honorable 
James E. Webb, Administrator of thé 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, gave a brilliant address, out- 
lining the highlights of the NASA com- 
munications and electronics program, be- 
fore the Armed Forces Communications 
&nd Electronics Association. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to place this highly enlightening speech 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for I be- 
lieve it sets forth the vision and creative- 
ness of NASA in meeting the challenge 
of the future in the fields of communica- 
tions and electronics. 


The speech follows: 
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Hicuiicurs or NASA COMMUNICATIONS AND 
ELECTRONICS PROGRAMS 


(Address by James E. Webb, Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, before the Armed Forces Com- 
munications and Electronics Association, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1964) 

With the most advanced commercial sys- 
tem on earth, the United States is exchang- 
ing greater numbers of commodities, in 
terms both of products and of ideas, than 
any nation In history—and it is exchanging 
these products and ideas In virtually every 
corner of the world. As a measure of our 
specialization and division of work, we spend 
more than $100 billion a year—or more than 
a fifth of our gross national product—on 
transportation alone. 

Also of central importance to our Na- 
tion's commercial activity, and to the efi- 
ciency and progress of our economic life, our 
national defense, and other Government ac- 
tivities, is communications. 

Since 1950, private. and Federal expendi- 
tures for communications of all types have 
more than doubled—from 64.5 billion in 1950 
to $11.5 billion in 1962, the most recent year 
for which figures are available. As our 
economy grows and changes, efficient re- 
source allocation and use makes for an in- 
creasing proportion of GNP devoted to com- 
munications. New processes, new markets, 
new products and increased turnover rates 
of both inventories and working capital re- 
quire this. 

At the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, it has been estimated that 
about 40 percent of our booster costs, 70 
percent of our major spacecraft dollars, and 
90 percent of our tracking and data acquisi- 
tion funds go into electronics. Unfortu- 
nately, as Dr. Albert Kelley—known to all of 
vou recently pointed out in this same con- 
text, a vast majority of our flight failures, not 
to mention flight delays, arise from electronic 
failures, Success in this area is obviously a 
major factor in overall mission accomplish- 
ment. 

NASA’s principal commodity is knowledge, 
and the know-how in the use of knowledge 
which we sometimes call technology. We 
use this knowledge through a vast network 
of contracts with industry to develop and 
use space systems. However, the agency also 
performs a service to U.S. commercial ac- 
tivity by communicating knowledge, and by 
developing improved ways of increasing the 
utilization of space technology generally. 

NASA has established programs to make 
available useful scientific and technological 
knowledge from both its earth laboratories 
and its space exploration experiments as rap- 
idly as possible to interested segments of the 
economy. 

All of us here today are closely concerned 
with the problems of communications. The 
broad outline of our progress in space elec- 
tronics during the past five and a half years, 
particularly in the areas of miniaturization 
and improved reliability, is thoroughly fa- 
miliar to you. However, I think it will be 
worthwhile to look briefly at the space pro- 
gram and the role that information systems, 
and specifically, electronic systems, play. 

To begin with, launch vehicles and space- 
craft are controlled, stabilized, guided, and 
tracked electronically. The spacecraft, once 
in orbit, perform their missions with elec- 
tronic devices that may be likened to the 
brains, nerves, and senses of living creatures. 
They gather scientific Information, process 
it, and transmit it back to earth by electronic 
means. Our ground stations recelve the in- 
formation, record it, and analyze it, again 
electronically. 

It can be truthfully said that our present 
space program could not possibly have been 
accomplished without electronics. 

The satellite is the first truly unlimited 
tool in the history of mankind.. In the past, 
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there have always been limitations of one 
kind or another: Air, water, national bound- 
aries, fuel capacities, and a host of others. 
With the scientific or weather or communi- 
cations satellite, all these boundaries and 
limitations disappear. One of the great tasks 
ahead is to find ways to use this too to serye 
mankind and provide stable conditions for 
economic, social, and political growth, 

Already, we are harvesting many benefits 
from space technology, this new ability to 
move outward from the earth, and from lab- 
oratory science to exploratory science. As 
our spacecraft continue to take literally 
thousands of synoptic measurements of vari- 
ous phenomena in space, patterns are be- 
ginning to emerge that have previously been 
unobtainable and unmeasurable, 

For example, we have been doing much 
research on the energy system of the sun, 
and are constantly increasing our knowledge 
about the energy system of the earth's at- 
mosphere and possible inter-relations. As 
Dr. Homer Newell, Associate Administrator 
for NASA's Office of Space Sciences and Ap- 
plications, has pointed out, “The artificial 
carth satellite not only is able to extend the 
observations of the earth's atmosphere to its 
outer edges and beyond, but also permits 
measurements to be made over long periods 
of time and over a wide range of geographi- 
cal positions * * * the satellite is an excel- 
lent platform for detailed study of the geo- 
magnetic field and related phenomena such 
as the radiation belt, the aurora, the in- 
fluence of solar activity on the earth, hydro- 
magnetic waves, and the ionosphere.” 

With devices such as our Orbiting Solar 
Observatories, our investigators are learning 
to observe the electromagnetic and particle 
spectra of the sun, to measure the energy 
content therein, to determine the altitudes 
at which different wave length bands are ab- 
sorbed in the atmosphere, and to study the 
manner in which different particle compo- 
nents interact with the radiation belt, In 
this way we are determining the driving 
forces that give rise to various weather phe- 
nomena, atmospheric circulations, variations 
in upper atmospheric structure, ionospheric 
and magnetic field activity, auroral displays, 
and radio disturbances. 

In space activity the United States ls now 
at the midpoint of a 10-year program. It 
might be said, in a sense not entirely fig- 
urative, that we have reached the “mid- 
course maneuver point.” Just as the Mariner 
II Venus flyby mission would have missed 
by almost a quarter of a million miles instead 
of coming within the 22,000-mile target area, 
we can fail to achieve our full potential if we 
do not seize every opportunity to correct our 
course as we go along. 

It is particularly important to avoid the 
kind of mistake typified by the early manu- 
facturers of automobiles during the period 
when they were still called horseless car- 
Tiages. These revolutionary vehicles con- 
tinued to be equipped with whip sockets 
long after there had ceased to be a practical 
need for buggy whips. 

As one specific example, I might mention 
the continuing need to reexamine our tradi- 
tional complex circuitry and closely scruti- 
nize the underlying logic. In the rapidly 
evolving new technology of solid-state phys- 
ics and electronics, we must take care that 
we are not being hindered by self-imposed 
limitations of old circuit theory and wiring 


We are all well aware that available ejec- 
tronics equipment is marginal or Inadequate 
for many current and future space programs. 
The reasons for this are not hard to find. 
Most of the equipment available today stems 
from commercial or military technology. 
The requirements for which they were de- 
signed, difficult as they were and are, seem 
mild in comparison with those demanded 
for long-time reliable operation in the severe 
environment of space. 
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Instead of the electronics components de- 
veloped in accordance with present military 
specifications which will operate with reli- 
ability at temperatures up to 165° Fahren- 
heit, we need research to get components 
for future space missions to withstand 
temperatures of even thousands of degrees. 

The field of space electronics is still very 
new. We have no off-the-shelf supply of 
proven components, techniques, and prac- 
tices that can be used to build increasingly 
complex operational systems. Further, there 
is small chance that they will be developed 
in a natural evolutionary process. Electronic 
components and systems designed for space 
represent a limited market. There is often 
no driving incentive for industrial firms to 
make the heavy investment in research and 
development that is required to provide 
them. 

Missions now planned will require trouble- 
free operation for periods of 2 years or longer 
in the hostile space environment. There is 
need for research into the basic mechanism 
of electronic fallure, in order to develop more 
reliable, longer lived parts. Also required is 
across-the-board research to qualify and 
standardize electronic components for use 
in present and future space systems. 

To help meet the needs and demands of 
the increasingly difficult space missions of 
the future, NASA is taking steps to establish 
an Electronics Research Center in greater 
Boston, to which Congress gave its approval 
in March. This Center will be responsible for 
the important and difficult task of coordinat- 
ing electronics research—as it now exists In 
Government, universities, and industry—and 
drawing upon this existing base, by dealing 
with technical societies, with universities 
and nonprofit. organizations, with industry, 
and with the Department of Defense. 

The Center will provide a focal point for 
expanding efforts of university and nonprofit 
research organizations to get some of the 
best brains in the Nation working on space 
electronics. It will also make use of out- 
standing individuals throughout the Nation 
to plan its program, and of local universities 
for consulting work and to broaden the base 
of education of its scientists and engineers. 

Center-industry relationships will be es- 
tablished to help plan and make research 
requirements known, and it is expected that 
industrial contracts will be let for much of 
the research pr , 50 that the Center's 
in-house facilities will not have to be un- 
duly large. 

There will be day-to-day communication 
with DOD and other laboratories doing elec- 
tronics work, to make common use of spe- 
cialized facilities and to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

A highly important aspect of the Elec- 
tronics Research Center will be its ability 
to furnish consultative services, on request, 
to the ongoing projects. As the Center grows 
in facilities and personnel, it will undoubt- 
edly place more and more emphasis on elec- 
tronic problem areas. The bulldup of the 
Center will take place at the most rapid 
rate consistent with the development of a 
competent, well-organized staff and effective 
relationships with those having research 
competence, in universities, in industry and 
in other organizations. We estimate that 
it will take 4 to 5 years to reach our present 
goal of 2,100 people. Of these, about 700 
will be in the professional group of scientists 
and engineers. 

If our emerging capabilities in space, and 
the university and industry base on which 
they are built, are to yield the greatest bene- 
fits for our Nation and for the world, it is 
essential to make a breakthrough in the elec- 


tronics area. At the same time, we must 


keep constantly before us the fact that the 
research and deyelopment programs of Goy- 
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ernment—as 8 as some parts of it 
are—constitutes a great storehouse of fresh 
scientific knowledge and technological know- 
how. 

Both are a national resource, pald for by 
the public. Both must be put to the fullest 
possible economic use. 

The space program, operating as it must 
at the leading edge of technology, offers 
unique opportunities for a broader utiliza- 
tion of new devices and processes, and for 
overcoming the traditional lag in the ap- 
plication of such advances. It is the rule, 
rather than the exception, that some ad- 
vances, either In products or in general 
technological skill, are found in almost every 
aspect of the NASA program. But whether 
arising from the space effort or from other 
research efforts, the technological revolution 
of our time is the touchstone of continuing 
national progress and the door to a future 
for America that I believe will dwarf any- 
thing this country has ever before experi- 
enced, f 

Ralph Cordiner, who retired as chairman 
of the board of General Electric last Decem- 
ber, saw the portent and the promise of the 
new technology to the industrial community 
quite clearly, at a time when our present 
fast-moving space program was—dqulte lit- 
erally—ecarcely off the ground. In a speech 
delivered at the University of California in 
Los Angeles 4 years ago (May 4, 1960), Mr. 
Cordiner said, and I quote: 

“The space frontier will inevitably in- 
crease the scale of thinking and risk taking 
by business. When we are dealing with 
space, we are dealing with a technology that 
requires a planetary scale to stage it, de- 
ades of time to develop it, and much bigger 
investments to get across the threshold of 
economic return than is customary in busi- 
ness today. Business must now think in 
international terms and in terms of the next 
business generation. It must step up to the 
big risks with the same vision that enabled 
an earlier generation of builders to push 
railroad tracks out across the wilderness and 
lay the foundations of our modern economy.” 

This is the challenge we face. The pros- 
pect of pushing forward the frontiers of 
scientific discovery, and the conversion of the 
knowledge gained to practical use, touches 
not only our progress in space but every 
aspect of our national life. The wisdom with 
which we take the necessary steps to develop 
and use our scientific and technical resources 
may well determine our ability to survive 
and prosper and lead. 

In a call to action and achievement in 
space, President Johnson said not long ago: 

“We are reaping a bountiful harvest from 
the vision of those who urged that America 
move forward with vigor in the exploration 
of space. Because of them we shall live in 
a new and wonderous world. Our purpose in 
space is both realistic and responsible—just 
as it is also peaceful. I call today for our 
leading space scientists and engineers to re- 
dedicate their efforts to this national pur- 
pose." 

The President’s call was to all of us, in 
business, industry, Government, the uni- 
versity community, and all others who are 
participating, directly or indirectly, in the 
national spaec effort. 

In NASA we are doing all we can to respond 
with vision, creativeness, and enthusiasm. 
At this mid-course maneuver point of the 
present 10-year program, electronic advances 
are clearly the keys to the doors of the fu- 
ture. In the early days of the space age, 
propulsion problems were at the center of 
the stage. The spotlight is now and will 
be for some time to come on the area which 
you have chosen for your own—electronics. 
I know the performance will be outstanding. 


June 4, 1964 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, titie 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). ` 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.60 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
Soa Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Conoressionat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Oregonian, Howard Bertsch, Receives De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Distinguished 
Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 5, 1964 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon is proud of the outstanding rec- 
ord made by Howard Bertsch, National 
Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, who has received the De- 
Partment of Agriculture’s Distinguished 
Service Award. 

It was a pleasure to urge his appoint- 
ment as National Administrator of FHA. 
He has more than lived up to the high 
expectations the Oregon delegation had 
for him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 

the Recor» the article, “Howard Bertsch 
Gets Coveted Department of Agriculture 
Award,” from the May 1964 issue of the 
Oregon-Washington Farmers Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Orogon-Washington Farmers 
Union] 
Howard Brarscu Grrs Coverrp DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AWARD 

Howard Bertsch, 55, native of. Corvallis, 
Oreg. and Farmers Home Administration na- 
tHonal administrator, on May 19 received the 
US. Department of Agriculture's Distin- 
gulshed Service Award—its highest citation— 
Representative Err Green has announced 
from Washington, D.C. 

Only seven other USDA men this year re- 
ceived this nationwide recognition, Repre- 
sentative Geren explained. 

He received this high award for dynamic 
leadership in redoubling the impact of the 
Nation's supervised rurai credit program and 
sharply increasing USDA's attack on rural 
Poverty, Representative GREEN said. 

The Farmers Home Administration is a 
nationwide agency devoted to strengthening 
family farms and rural communities. 

Under Bertsch’s leadership the agency has 
increased the volume of its lending activities 
Írom $300 million to $800 million a year, and 
greatly increased its support of the family 
farm agricultural system. 

NEW SERVICES ADDED 

Several new services have been added, in- 
cluding assistance to rural communities in 
the development of rural water supply sys- 


years the volume of loans made by the agency 
in the Northwest—Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho—has risen from 819 million to $47 mil- 
lion per year, 

born in Corvallis in 1909, was 
graduated from Oregon State University in 
1931. The following year he obtained a mas- 
ters degree from Kansas State University. 


Appendix 


During his service with the Agriculture 
Department, Bertsch served as Clackamas 
County supervisor for the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in 1934. Later he served with 
the successor agency, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. He has headed the regional 
farmownership program for Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Alaska. In 1954 he left 
PHA to serve for 7 years in Iran as an ad- 
viser in the development of village, rural 
credit and rural cooperative programs as a 
member of the Ford Foundation and Agri- 
cultural Bank of Iran. 

He is married to the former Elien Fox, of 
The Dalles, Oreg. 


Effect on Panamanian Workers of Elimi- 
nation of Canal Zone Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
consistent policy of the Republic of 
Panama to favor the few over the many 
among its own citizens is demonstrated 
again in its callous disregard of the wel- 
fare of the Panamanian employees of the 
Canal Zone. If it is successful in per- 
suading this country to close the service 
facilities now operated by the Panama 
Canal Company in the zone, a few of 
Panama’s rich families will benefit while 
thousands of the faithful and well-paid 
Panamanian workers now employed in 
the zone will lose their jobs. Wage rates 
in Panama are extremely low by com- 


parison. 

A recent column by Colin Hale in the 
Panama American of May 29, 1964, dis- 
cusses the impact of such a step on the 
Panamanians now employed in the zone, 
and also on the economy of the Republic 
of Panama. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Panama Canal of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, I can, from recent per- 
sonal observation of the situation in the 
zone, attest to the justification for the 
kind of concern expressed by the colum- 
nist for this Panamanian newspaper in 
the following article: 

From the Panama American, Panama 
Republic of Panama, May 29, 1964] 
Ports To PONDER 
(By Colin Hale) 

It would seem that Panama's Chamber of 
Commerce wants to have its cake and eat it. 

Panama’s two most important aims in the 
treaty negotiations, according to the cham- 
ber, should be the elimination of commercial 
and industrial activities in the Canal Zone 
and preferential tariff treatment for Pana- 
manian exports to the United States. 

The elimination of commercial and indus- 
trial activities In the Canal Zone has long 
been a Panamanian ambition which, in due 


City, 


course, may be realized, but preferential 
tarifs for Panamanian exports to the United 
States would seem quite a different matter. 

For one thing, Panama derives considerable 
revenue from her own tariffs on imports, par- 
ticularly on imports competing with Pana- 
manian products. The tariffs are used to 
protect local industry. $ 

With the elimination of Canal Zone com- 
mercial and industrial activities, this tariif 
revenue may be expected to increase since 
most Canal Zone imports are free of duty. 
And, like much of Panama’s imports, these 
originate in the United States. 

Naturally, no mention is made in the cham- 
ber of commerce proposal of any correspond- 
ing reduction in tariffs on U.S. exports to 
Panama. Rather, on past performance, the 
chamber would be the first to protect such a 
move, particularly if it affected local indus- 


try. 

Yet the chamber proposes preferential U.S. 
treatment for Panamanian products as a 
means of attracting “many foreign investors 
with the many benefits they would reap in 
establishing plants in Panama.” The bene- 
fits, presumably, being Panama's lower wage 
scale and the hopefully preferential tariffs 
which would give them an edge over U.S. 

Such a move, it would seem, would provoke 


For another, a conside rable number of em- 


It foliows that many people, whose incomes 
contribute substantially to Panama's econ- 
omy, will be thrown out of work, with little, 
if any, chance of finding a similar post at a 
Similar wage in Panama, 

Moreover, with the lower wage scale in 
Panama, less money will be injected into the 


may benefit a few, but not the masses, 


Reader’s Digest Attacks on Area 
Redevelopment Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the May 1964 issue of Reader's Digest 
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carried an article entitled “Is This the ` 


Way To Fight the War Against Poverty?” 
written by a Charles Stevenson. Con- 
tained in the article were statements at- 
tributed by the writer to agricultural 
agents in Texas concerning the program. 

In an effort to set the record straight, 
Mr. John Hutchinson, director of the 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service, 
wrote to the editor of Reader’s Digest 
and sent me a copy of his letter. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include this letter. 

Texas A. & M. UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
College Station, Tez., May 27, 1964. 
Mr. DeWrrr WALLACE, 
Editor, the Reader's Digest, 
Pleasantvilie, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. Watiace: For more than 30 
years I have been an avid reader of Reader's 
Digest. Our home library includes a copy 
of each issue published since 1936. In addi- 
tion, I have admired the publication so much 
that I have given subscriptions of it each 
Christmas to several relatives and friends. 
My wife and I are also members of the Read- 
er's Digest Condensed Book Club. I was, 
therefore, shocked and considerably disil- 
lusioned to find an erroneous and mislead- 
ing statement referring to Texas county agri- 
cultural agents in the May 1964 issue of 
Reader’s Digest. Because I have such a high 

for the publication and for the ac- 
curacy of the information contained in it, I 
feel obligated to call this erroneous state- 
ment to your attention. The statement is 
found on page 55 in the article “Is This the 
Way To Fight the War Against Poverty?” by 
Charles Stevenson. The statement referred 
to reads: “It is interesting to note that some 
75 Texas county agricultural agente have 
quit in disgust in the last 2 years.” The 
statement continues, “Said one, “They are 
using us to our community and 
come up with projects for ARA loans and 
grants, I quit because I couldn’t stomach 
it any more.“ 

There is no basis in fact for the statement 
that “some 75 Texas county agricultural 
agents have quit in disgust in the last 2 
years.” The facts are that during 1962, a 
total of 16 county agricultural agents were 
separated from the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service for all reasons. Of these, 
five voluntarily retired upon reaching retire- 


time 8 A and nine resigned to 
accept other employment or to enter into 
business for themselyes. During 1963, a total 
of 22 county agricultural agents were sep- 
arated from the Texas Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service for all reasons. Of these, 5 vol- 


quested because of unsatisfactory job per- 
formance; 2 died in office; 1 was drafted for 
military service, and 12 resigned to accept 
other employment or to enter into business 
for themselves. 

Most of the county agricultural agents who 
resigned to accept other employment did so 
because of offers of significantly higher 
salaries. Written statements from many of 
the agents who resigned indicate specifically 
the amount of salary increase received and 
are on file in my office. (The average increase 
reported exceeds $1,800 annually). 

In addition to the county agricultural 
agents who were separated from the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service, there were 
17 assistant county agricultural agents in 
1962 and 18 in 1963. These were young men 
Who typically had less than 3 years’ tenure 
and whose major responsibility was directing 
4-H Club work in their respective counties. 
Of those separated during 1962 three were 
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dismissed or advised to seek other employ- 
ment because of unsatisfactory job per- 
formance and 14 accepted other employment 
at increased salaries. Of those separated 
during 1963, 1 was dismissed because of un- 
satisfactory job performance, one was called 
to active military duty, 1 resigned to operate 
the family farm during parents illness, 2 re- 
signed to pursue full-time graduate study, 
and 15 resigned to accept better paying posi- 
tions (primarily with industry) or to enter 
business for themselves. 

Since the specific 2-year period referred to 
in the article was not indicated, also I am in- 
cluding the following breakdown of the sepa- 
ration of county agricultural agents from 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
during 1961. A total of 23 county agricul- 
tural agents were separated during 1961 for 
all reasons. Of these, 3 voluntarily retired 
upon reaching retirement age, 3 were dis- 
missed or resignation was requested because 
of unsatisfactory job performance, 4 were 
called to active duty (Berlin crisis) and sub- 
sequently returned to their former positions 
with the Texas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice Service, 1 was called to active duty and 
decided to remain in military service, and 12 

ed to accept other employment or to 
enter into business for themselves. 

The number of county agricultural agents 
and assistant county agricultural agents sep- 
arated from the Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service on an annual basis has not varied 
significantly during the past 5 years (1959— 
1964). 

On the basis of the above facts (which are 
completely documented and a part of our 
office records), I consider the statement “that 
some 75 Texas county agricultural agents 
have quit in disgust” to be grossly erroneous 
and in my opinion, quite irresponsible for a 
national magazine such as Reader's Digest 
to publish. Most certainly, it could not be 
described as objective reporting. For these 
reasons, I request a published correction and 
retraction of the statement. 

Insofar as I can determine, no effort was 
made by the author of the article or anyone 
associated with your organization to contact 
any administrative official of Texas A. & M. 
University or its agricultural extension 
service to verify the accuracy of this state- 
ment regarding the personnel situation. I 
do not rule out the possibility that one or 
several former Texas county agricultural 
agents could be located who felt themselves 
sufficiently aggrieved to make the kind of 
statement ascribed to one in the article. 
You recognize that employees who are dis- 
missed for unsatisfactory job performance, 
resign under supervisory pressure for below 
standard job performance, or for violations 
of established policy or who simply find 
themselves unsuited for the work often are 
quick to attribute blame to something other 
than their own inadequacies. But such an 
attitude probably could be found among a 
few dissident former employees of any siz- 
able organization or industry. This atti- 
tude, however, is not prevalent among Texas 
county agricultural agents. Just this week 
Mr, Thurman J. Kennedy, president of the 
Texas County Agricultural Agents Associa- 
tion, made the statement publicly that “the 
morale among Texas county agricultural 
agents is the highest I have seen in my 15 
years in the service.” 

The inaccurate statements mentioned not 
only are derogatory to the Texas agricultural 
extension service but do grave injustice to 
the loyal and dedicated county agricultural 
agents throughout the Nation. 

The statement attributed to a former 
Texas county agricultural agent that They 
were using us to organize our communities 
and come up with projects for ARA loans 
and grants” also is inaccurate. The facts 
are that since 1948 Texas county extension 
agents have been working with a repre- 
sentative group of yoluntary local citizens 
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known as a county program bullding com- 
mittee which studies the county situation 
and long-time trends to identify significant 
problems and opportunities and to plan and 
carry out educational programs designed to 
facilitate the solution of these problems. 
The relationship of the county extension 
agents and the county program building 
committee to the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration (ARA) where local people wish 
to qualify for ARA assistance is spelled out 
in a revised policy statement issued by the 
director of the Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service under the date of May 6, 1963. Rele- 
vant portions of this statement read as fol- 
lows: “The Area Redevelopment Act (Public 
Law 87-27) signed by the President on May 
1, 1961, designates certain counties in the 
State as ‘redevelopment areas’ and eligible 
under the law to receive certain kinds of 
technical and financial assistance, Certain 
functions in carrying out the provisions of 
this law were delegated to the Department 
of Agriculture. The Cooperative Extension 
Service, which according to the memorandum 
of understanding between the A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has the responsibility for con- 
ducting the educational phases of such pro- 
grams as the Department is authorized by 
law to conduct in the State, was requested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
organizational and educational leadership, 
advice, assistance, and information to Indi- 
viduals, committees, groups, and enterprises 
in rural redevelopment areas regarding the 
application of the act. The extension serv- 
ice was also asked to assist in the prepara- 
tion of overall economic development pro- 
grams for designated rural areas where the 

people wished to qualify for ARA assistance.“ 

The policy statement further reads, “Spe- 
cific project proposals for financial assist- 
ance in counties designated ‘redevelopment 
areas’ under Public Law 87-27, shall be de- 
veloped and submitted only by legal entities 
such as city councils, industrial foundations, 
companies, or individual owners of companies 
or businesses.” 

It is my hope that your response to my 
request for a published retraction and cor- 
rection will be such that it will reestablish 
the confidence I have always had in the 
integrity of the information contained in 
your publication. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. HUTCHISON, 
Director. 


Schweitzer Basin, Idaho, Proves Reader’s 
Digest Wrong—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the storm 
of protest that the Reader’s Digest May 
article has stirred up in my district is 
still continuing as strong as ever. People 
are up in arms, not just because the 
magazine has attacked the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, but also because 
they attacked the local people who did 
so much to help make the Schweitzer 
Basin project a success. 

Following is the text of a memorandum 
recently written by Mr. Jim Parsons, 
manager of the North Idaho Economic 
Development Association, Inc., which 
helps set the record straight about the 
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background of this project which was 
badly distorted by the Reader's Digest: 

Having been closely associated with the 
community effort to improve its winter econ- 
omy, the op ty to comment on the re- 
cent Reader's Digest attack on ARA is 
welcomed. 

Like many others, I was chagrined and 
angered by having my hometown chastised in 
& national publication, particularly so be- 
Cause it is made to appear that some of us 
looted the Federal Treasury and then ganged 
Up on two struggling individuals to run them 
Out of business. Schweitzer has about 700 
Stockholders, most of them residents of Sand- 
Point and vicinity. It is ridiculous to think 
that this many people in a community of 
about 5,000 could be induced to participate 
in a deliberate attempt to injure 2 fellow 
citizens. 

I talked at considerable length on two 
Occasions with Eugene Methvin, who did the 
legwork collecting material for the Digest 
article. The point was brought out that no 
Bovernmental agency at any level can be all 
bad or all good, and that the noncontrover- 
sial Schweitzer Basin project was an excellent 
exnmple of the highest objectives of ARA. 
The Government loan has stimulated the 
area economy substantially, as you know. 
Proposed investments of private capital—in- 
tormation on most of these is confidential as 
of now—will aggregate substantially more 
than the total cost of Schweitzer even with 
the proposed milllon-and-a-half-dollar ex- 
Pansion program. 

Objective reporting would have given ARA 
Credit for its part in what has and is taking 
Place, However, it obviously was the maga- 
Zine’s intent from the start to make a blanket 
indictment of ARA. It proceeded to distort 
and twist the facts and, along with omis- 
Bions, to reach its predetermined objective. 
Sandpoint and Schweitzer Basin—although 
the latter was not mentioned by name—were 
Casualties. 

The Digest, for example, refers to being 
“showered with largess, Sandpoint style.” No 
Mention is made of the fact that the largess, 
far from being a handout, is in the form of a 
loan which is to be repaid. Nor did the 
Magazine so much as hint at the commu- 
nity's own contribution. Entirely aside from 
literally thousands of hours of volunteer 
time and effort, and thousands of dollars 
Spent by individuals in preparing and carry- 
ing out the program, the community itself 
had to invest approximately $460,000 to meet 
ARA's requirements. This is largess—in a 
community of around 5,000? 

The magazine makes the flat statement 
that Sandpoint's water supply was con- 
demned by the State. This is a lie, no mat- 
ter what interpretation or definition is placed 
on the word “condemned.” Such a statement 
in a national magazine understandably re- 
Sulted in considerable local concern and both 
the city and health department received 
many calls from worried citizens about 
Whether or not the city water was fit to 
drink. 

Sandpoint Mayor Floyd L. Gray points out 
that the Digest's statement is detrimental to 
local efforts to attract new business and in- 
dustry on the strength of an ample supply 
of pure, clean water. He Informed me today 
that the city attorney feels there Is ground 
for legal action and that this may be in- 
Itiated soon. 

The point of the Digest article is pretty 
much summed up in two sentences: 

1, “Then, even as they [Drew and Kelly] 
Were preparing to open for business, came 
the crushing blow * * the U.S. Government 
* * * lent $345,000 for construction of a com- 
Peting ski resort [Schweitzer] on a nearby 
mountain.“ 
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2. “Drew said to me, ‘it isn't right for the 
Government to use our own tax payments to 
run us out of business.“ 

Schweitzer was not conceived as a compet- 
ing resort. Leaving aside all the innuendos, 
half-truths, and distortions of the Digest 
article, the question boils down to one of 
whether or not Drew and Kelley were, in 
fact, in business. The directors of Schweit- 
zer categorically deny that they were. 

Here is the background. At midyear i961, 
there was considerable local interest in a 
winter resort development. At Sundance, 
Drew and Kelley had a 2-year lease from the 
State on the Baldy Mountain tract, expiring 
December 1962. At Schweitzer, Dr. Jack 
Fowler and Grant Groesbeck, of Spokane, 
were negotiating for purchase of 160 arces for 
a lodge and lower lift terminal site. 

(Note.—As late as December 1962, when 
Drew and Kelley's State land lease came up 
for renewal, there was considerable feeling 
in some local quarters that because they 
had done practically nothing to that time, 
they should not be given a renewal except on 
condition that certain specific progress be 
carried out on a fixed schedule.) 

At midyear 1961, the group of Sandpoint 
businessmen who had become interested in a 
ski resort as a winter business stimulus were 
committed to neither project. Most were 
nonskiers. Insofar as site was concerned, 
their interest was in whether or not either 
Sundance or Schweitzer had the potential for 
major development and, if both did, which 
was the better and more promising of the 
two. 

By the end of summer 1961, Fowler and 
Groesbeck had announced selection of lift 
and tow locations and necessary building 
facilities. Drew and Kelley likewise were re- 
porting that they proposed to proceed at 
Sundance. The businessmen’s group was 
building enthusiasm for a ski project and 
had made preliminary inquiry to find out 
about the new ARA program and its possible 
local application. There was still indecision 
about the two possible sites. 

Up to this point, Drew had been telling 
Sandpoint people that he had relatives and 
connections in New England prepared to 
finance development at Sundance. He made 
statements such as “they could buy and sell 
Sandpoint.” : 

However, on October 10, 1961, I asked fora 
special meeting of the Sandpoint Chamber of 
Commerce and interested persons. This was 
done at the request of Drew, who sald W. D. 
Tenney, of Phoenix, Ariz., wanted to meet 
local people and discuss plans for develop- 
ment of Sundance with them. Drew de- 
scribed Tenney as a financier and real estate 
development executive. However, far from 
being the financial angel people were led to 
expect, Tenney proved to be a glib- 
promoter who wanted Sandpoint to put up 
$10,000 which he said he would use for 
“phone calls and plane trips“ to raise a mil- 
lion dollars to finance Sundance. 

An account of this meeting in the News- 
Bulletin of October 12, 1961, states: “Tenney 
has been here several times to check on the 
Baldy ski area. He said his firm is ready 
and willing to undertake promotion of the 
Baldy ski project.” 

The afternoon following that special noon 
chamber of commerce meeting, three sep- 
arate checks on Tenney were initiated. In 
each case the results were the same. They 
were highly unfavorable. 

On a later occasion when Tenney returned 
to Sandpoint to secure—or attempt to secure 
funds—from local people, he paid his motel 
bill with a check which was returned. This 
was hurriedly picked up by O. E. Ward, 
treasurer of the Sundance promotion. 

In any case, at this point Sundance did 
not have financing and was not, in fact, in 
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business in any sense of the word. It was an 
idea. Some time after the revelation that 
Tenney was a promoter only two jumps 
ahead of a number of creditors, the Drew 
gtoup was telling people that financing was 
assured by Lucille Ball's brother. 

At no time was there evidence of the kind 
of financing needed for a major ski develop- 
ment. Reader's Digest says Drew and Kelley 
“bought a ski tow.” I do not know if this 
is true, but I did talk with the salesman for 
a manufacturer of T-Bar lifts. He was taken 
to Sundance by Drew’s group and gave them 
his sales talk. They agreed to purchase the 
tow from him—but on condition that he 
raise the money to pay for it. 

Soon after the meeting at which Tenney 
appeared, the businessmen's group decided 
that it was in the community's best interest 
to get an impartial expert opinion on the 
two proposed sites. Nelson Bennett, a na- 
tionally known consultant who had helped 
develop such areas as the 1960 Squaw Valley 
Olympics site, was employed. Funds to pay 
his fee and expenses were voluntarily con- 
tributed by the businessmen. It was agreed 
that the representatives of the two proposed 
sites would not be asked to contribute—and, 
in fact, an offer of the help from Fowler and 
Groesbeck was declined. Mr. Bennett was 
Turther acceptabie as a consultant because 
he had never been in the Sandpoint area and 
Knew no one here. 

The businessmen agreed that Bennett's 
time should be allotted equally to Fowler 
and Groesbeck to take him to Schweitzer and 
to Drew and Kelley to take him to Sundance. 
In each instance the developers were free to 
do a selling job on Bennett and to show and 
tell him anything they wished about their 
areas, with no restrictions. Both sites thus 
had equal opportunity for competent expert 
appraisal without cost. 

Bennett's report was made available to the 
businessmen the last of October and was 
published in full, along with some of his 
oral comments, on November 2, 1981. 

This report was favorable to Schweitzer 
Basin. It cited several major drawbacks of 
the Sundance location. 

Drew and Kelley may have anticipated this, 
because a day earlier—on November 1, 1961— 
they announced in 
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The businessmen concerned with a ski 
project of sufficient magnitude to have im- 
mediate effect on the winter economy felt 
there was no choice in view of Bennett's 
report except to concentrate efforts on 
Schweitzer, They invited Drew and Kelley to 
participate. 

An informal organization called the Bon- 
ner County economic task force was formed 
to raise local funds and go ahead with plans 
for the project. Application was made for 
an ARA loan. On April 26, 1962, approval of 
the project was announced in Washington 
by ARA. 

Thus, with assurance of the Federal loan— 
not handout—and with the community's 
equity being raised, Schweitzer Basin was 
realized. This is the time when Reader's 
Digest states Sundance “were preparing to 
open for business,” had a “nine-room base 
lodge underway,” had “bought a ski tow” 
and that Drew and Kelley had “poured in un- 
counted thousands of hours of labor, plus 
more than $50,000 in cash.” : 

The truth is that on June 28, 1962—2 
months and 2 days after ARA approval of 
the Schweitzer loan—the Sandpoint News- 
Bulletin published two front page photos of 
the Sundance site. Some clearing of trees 
can be seen—but nowhere is there evidence 
of start of a lodge or the expenditure of a 
substantial sum of cash. I think you also 
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are aware that in Sandpoint the people who 
have done business with Drew and Kelley in 
their logging activities are Just about unani- 
mous in believing that a $50,000 investment 
by them was an impossibility. 

The Reader's Digest shed some crocodile 
tears over the fact that work done by the 
city on the Schweitzer Basin road was a blow 
to Drew and Kelley. The magazine again told 
only a half-truth in stating that “the Sand- 
point City Council was prevailed upon to con- 
tribute $32,000 toward building a road into 
the new ski area.” 

The whole truth is that while the 3.2 miles 
of road bullt by the city became a part of the 
Schweitzer access road, it was built because 
the city had to complete a watershed logging 
contract with the State of Idaho. Nor was 
there any mention of the fact that this so- 
called contribution has returned more than 
$36,000 in stumpage receipts to the city to 
date. 

If the magazine had not deliberately 
twisted facts to suit its purposes, it might 
have in fairness pointed out that the city 
also gave Drew and Kelley a road break. 

The city owns the top of Baldy Mountain. 
When Drew and Kelley built a road to the 
radio relay tower for the Forest Service, the 
city gave a right-of-way without cost across 
its land. This was done primarily to help the 
pair get an access road to the Sundance site 
at the lowest possible cost to them. 

Nor did the Digest seem to think a fair and 
objective report would have dictated men- 
tioning that Drew and Kelley were not put to 
the expense of building other portions of the 
road specifically to gain access to Sundance. 
Much of it was built by the public in the 
manner in which logging roads on public- 
owned lands normally are constructed—by 
deducting road costs from stumpage. In this 
case, this cost was borne by the public over a 
period of several years during which Drew 
and Kelley logged State timber sales for Dia- 
mond National and the former Ralph Spring 
lumber mill and one small pole sale in their 
own name. 

This was legal, normal procedure in every 
sense, and so far as is known, no one ever be- 

this assistance to Drew and Kelley in 
their efforts to develop Sundance. Reader's 
Digest conveniently forgot all this, however, 
while holding up its hands in horror because 
the city deducted road costs from stumpage 
it sold in the same fashion. It seems to have 
been a case of whose ox was being gored— 
that of 2 men on one hand or some 700 peo- 
ple and a community’s depressed economy on 
the other. 

I fee} sure im) investigation of what 
has taken place in Sandpoint the past winter, 
and what is scheduled for the future, all 
stemming from Schweitzer Basin, would con- 
vince anyone of the soundness of the ARA 
program as it was applied in this instance. 
I cannot help refrain from pointing out that 
the returns in terms of general welfare, im- 
proved economy, and high public morale to 
American citizens is immeasurably more 
than Uncle Sam has obtained from expendi- 
tures vastly greater in many other parts of 
the globe. And we expect to pay him back, 
too. 


Joseph McCaffrey’s 20 Years of 
Washington Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, tomorrow marks the 20th anniver- 
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sary of Washington reporting and news 
analysis by Joseph McCaffrey. This dis- 
tinguished newsman and commentator 
got his first such assignment on June 6, 
1944, the day of the Normandy invasion. 

Since that time Joseph McCaffrey has 
distinguished himself and the news media 
he has served by reporting government- 
related events and developments with 
clarity and accuracy. His reputation has 
earned him a valuable position in the 
Nation’s Capital, and many Members of 
Congress as well as cther government 
Officials and interested private citizens 
rely upon his reporting. 

Joseph McCaffrey is to be commended 
for his high sense of ethics and impartial 
presentation of the news. His efforts are 
appreciated by not only those whose ac- 
tions he reports, but those dependent 
upon honest appraisal of the Nation’s 
affairs. 


Tax Reform Under the Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, conspic- 
uous success is being achieved in the 
field of tax reform under the Alliance for 
Progress. Despite the fact that tax re- 
form-is one of the most difficult reforms 
confronting any democratic society, 
11 countries in Latin America have ini- 
tiated structural tax reform programs 
under the Alliance. This is a striking ac- 
complishment, and a tribute to all those 
in Latin America and in our own Gov- 
ernment, as well as in the Organization 
of American States, who are working 
with such dedication to achieve the basic 
reforms called for by the Alliance. 

The Agency for International Devel- 
opment of the Department of State has 
been devoting increasing attention to 
tax reform, and to improvements in tax 
administration. Very significant prog- 
ress has been made in cooperation with 
the Internal Revenue Service, exempli- 
fying the new approach to programs of 
foreign aid under the able leadership of 
David Bell. 

I would like to include at this point 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on the assistance being given by 
AID to Latin America in the field of tax 
administration: 

US. Hetps Wrre Tax REFORM IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


To assist the Latin American countries in 
their efforts to improve tax administration, 
AID enlisted the resources of the Internal 
Revenue Service, which culminated in a 
working agreement for cooperative endeavor, 
signed May 28, 1963. IRS has developed a 
roster of some 350 employees available for 
service in Latin America. A Latin American 
Assistance Reserve of trained tax men to be 
immediately responsive to requests from 
Latin America has been established. Of the 
some 24 IRS officials in the first group which 
completed training in December 1963, 18 have 
been or are in process of being assigned to 
duty in or for Latin America. Six more are 
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expected to be assigned before the end of fis- 
cal year 1964. A training program for a sec- 
ond group of some 16 men was started Febru- 
ary 17, 1964, IRS has also established 
working relationships with State and local 
jurisdictions, for specialists in such fields as 
sales and property taxes. 

During fiscal year 1964, IRS will have pro- 
vided the advisory services of at least 22 
long-term and 23 short-term advisers, 
through the AID misisons in 10 Latin 
American countries—Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Panama, Peru, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Venezuela, In pros- 
pect, within the next three to four months, 
are surveys for four other countries—El Sal- 
vador, Uruguay, Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The general pattern of operation is to re- 
spond to a request for technical assistance 
by sending a two or three man team to 
identify needs, and to follow the survey with 
a group of tax technicians who can assist 
in developing and installing the recom- 
mended improvements and training local 
personnel. z 

Three examples wiil illustrate the approach. 
In one, two short-term IRS representatiyes 
conducted a tax administration survey in 
Peru, which led to, among other things, the 
nationalization of the collection office (pre- 
viously a collection agency for about a half- 
century managed by a consortium of private 
banks); the creation of an office to coordi- 
nate tax reform efforts; and the initiation of 
a tax personnel training program. As a 
followup to this short-term mission, an IRS 
long-term assistance team has been sent to, 
and is operating in, the country. 

Chile is an illustration of a more advanced 
program. After an initial survey in 1961, a 
tax modernization project was developed with 
the collaboration of the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 


A tax training center was established. To 
date, over 850 employees of the Chilean In- 
ternal Tax Service have been trained in tax 
administration procedures, as well as good 
Management. A tax investigation division 
was oragnized to seek out and prepare cases 
for the prosecution of tax evasion and fraud. 
This division has secured four indictments, 
one of which has resulted in one fraud de- 
fendant having become a fugitive from jus- 
tice, when he was ordered recommitted to jail 
pending trial. A special effort is also under- 
way to collect delinquent accounts. 

During the first half of 1963, the increased 
Chilean tax revenues, of some 23 percent 
above the first half of 1962 (after the effects 
of inflation and growth on the tax base were 
discounted), have been attributed to the 
improvements in tax administration. For 
fiscal year 1964, it has been estimated that 
improvements in tax administration, to- 
gether with the special effort to collect de- 
Unquent taxes, will produce some 70 million 
escudos ($23 million at the free market rate; 
$35 million at the controlied rate). 

In Colombia, the AID mission has inau- 
gurated a technical assistance program in 
tax administration under which U.S. Internal 
Revenue specialists work directly with 
counterparts in the Colombian Ministry of 
Finance to improve administrative pro- 
cedures in the collection of taxes. Estimates 
are that some 40 percent of the taxable in- 
come is not being reported. A sharp in- 
crease in Colombian tax revenue is consid- 
ered a high priority activity in order to close 
the national inflationary deficit and finance 
development program. 

This AID supported program has achieved 
tangible results in a relatively short period of 
time. The Colombian Government estab- 
lished a tax improvement office in the Min- 
istry of Finance headed by the director of 
the Ministry. This office initiated a program 
to collect delinquent taxes by hiring a special 
collection force of 50 officers and conducting 
a publicity campaign to advise taxpayers of 
a new strong effort to collect taxes. Delin- 
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quent collection, as a result, has been run- 
ning between three and four times more this 
year than last. The Ministry has also insti- 
tuted an automatic data processing system 
which promises to improve tremendously the 
tax administration capability for dealing with 
taxpayers who fall to file returns. The Co- 
lomblan Government has also, by decree, 
adopted new tax legislation (including taxes 
on gasoline, sales and a surcharge on the in- 
Come tax) and a withholding tax system to 
be inaugurated next year. An amount of 
5 million pesos (US$500,000) has been allo- 
cated in the budget for a strong enforcement 
program. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copt or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, o. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconxp as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That. the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
Said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
Case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Correotions.— The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 8 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latiires, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

graph. 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee op House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
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Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
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Dougias, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
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Making a Choice in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 6, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Opinions of our citizens about such dis- 
t events as those in South Vietnam 
Can rarely be made at first hand. The 
Perceptive journalism of reporters and 
€ditorial writers in those first-rank daily 
Papers acknowledged as national lead- 
ers are of great assistance to their read- 
ers. But often the smaller papers, 
Whose readers may rarely see these more 
influential molders of public opinion, 
ve an apathy about international af - 
airs, concentrating on local issues in- 
Stead, 
"That this need not be the case when 
an editor takes his responsibilities for 
e issues seriously is illustrated by a 
Cogent and thoughtful editorial on the 
Situation in Vietnam published on June 
3 in the Shelbyville, Ind., News. It is 
Pertinent and timely, and fully as worthy 
Of attention as many such editorials in 
far larger and better known publications, 
erefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
Mous consent that the editorial, entitled 
cing the Realities," may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
8s follows: 


FACING THE REALITIES 


The United States does not have much 

More time left in which to make some bit- 

choices in Vietnam. That fact is be- 
Coming increasingly evident. 

The situation is deteriorating so fast that 
there no longer is any hope of postponing 
a decision until after the November elec- 
tion, The President himself is reported to 

ve told his advisers, Don't talk to me 
about November, Tell me what to do in the 
Next few days.“ And as this was written, 

© Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
State, Ambassador Lodge, and other key 
Oficiais were meeting in Hawaii in an ef- 
Ort to answer that request. The choices 
before the meeting, as 1s so often the case 
With great problems, can be simply stated. 

The United States can decide to continue 
What it is doing: that is, to confine its role 
in Vietnam to advice, encouragement and 
Material ald of money and arms to the 
Vietnamese. It can withdraw. Or it can 
decide to make an nll-out commitment using 
{ts own military forces, as it did in Korea. 
But while the choices can be stated simply, 
there is nothing simple about the conse- 
quences of any of them. 

Nevertheless, the prospect grows that a 
Mere continuation of our present role will 
end In failure, not because what we do is 
Uadequate but because the Vietnamese are 
either unable or unwilling to do their part. 
A withdrawal, either openly or under the 
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guise of “neutralization” of the area, would 
almost certainly mean a Communist take- 
over. And the trials of a direct U.S. mili- 
tary intervention, we take it, are self-evi- 
dent to all. p 

In addition, it seems to us self-evident 
that in tħus choosing between hard courses 
it is essential not to decide by merè wishes 
but by tough-minded assessment of the 
realities of each course. 

Few people, for example, would choose a 
withdrawal except as a last resort. This 
isn't because the loss of Vietnam to the 
Communist means the loss of all Asia up to 
and including Japan; to the south the 
Communist march could probably be halted 
at the Malaysian border, to the east with 
Japan and the Philippines. Still, the loss of 
Vietnam would mean that an enormous area 
of southeast Asia would disappear behind 
the Red curtain, with incalculable effects. 
However, merely to say that it is worth con- 
siderable effort, including even a larger milt- 
tary involvement in the defense of Vietnam, 
to preyent this from happening, is to beg 
the real question. 

In any battle it is never enough for a 
commander to say he wishes to hold such- 
and-such a position. The question is what 
will it cost to hold it? To ignore the ques- 
tion of cost is foolhardy. 

Unfortunately; in the case of Vietnam this 
is the kind of assessment which the Ameri- 
can public has not the information to make, 
Ite own Government has left it completely 
confused. One day the Secretary of Defense 
returns with the word that all goes well; the 
next time he reports gloom; a few weeks 
later he is once more optimistic. 

Perhaps this is because the officials con- 
cerned are themselves uncertain and con- 
fused. This wouid be perfectly understand- 
able, and by itself no cause for criticism; 
there is probably no certain answer. Yet 
sympathy for the difficulties of decision is 
overshadowed by the fact that here lis a 
choice in which the whole country is in- 
volved, and in which the cholce—whatever 
it is—will demand the support of the whole 
country. 

This being the case, the men meeting in 
Hawaii have one great duty. That is to be 
honest with themselves in coldly reckoning 
the alternatives, and then to be equally 
honest in telling the country the realities 
ua they see them. 


Sweden’s Steady Democratic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, June 6, a 
date close to our own Flag Day of June 14, 
is the Flag Day or Constitution Day of 
another progressive Western democracy: 
Sweden. This June 6 commemorates the 
155th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Swedish Constitution of 1809. It is an 
anniversary of special significance in 


the history of Western constitutional 
development because the Swedish Con- 
stitution is the oldest written constitu- 
tion still in force in Europe. It has been 
amended many times, but the basic in- 
strument is the document formulated 
and adopted in 1809. 

When our own Founding Fathers 
drafted the U.S. Constitution they at- 
tempted to create an instrument which 
would embody unchanging principles 
such as the separation of powers and 
basic human rights but which would at 
the same time incorporate flexible 
enough amendment processes to allow 
for adaptation to meet the needs of the 
changing times. The Swedish Constitu- 
tion makers of 1809 were moved by the 
same considerations. The instrument 
they created defined the division of au- 
thority between executive and legisla- 
ture and set forth basic personal liberties. 

Swedish democracy has evolved far 
since 1809, but the essentials have not 
changed. Although the power of the 
King has progressively declined and been 
transferred to the cabinet, the division 
of authority between executive and legis- 
lature still finds its basis in the 1809 
constitution. Individual liberties have 
been elaborated upon—the franchise has 
been extended from a very small landed 
minority to universal suffrage—but the 
basic liberties are those set forth in the 
1809 constitution. The Swedish Consti- 
tution has evolved with the evolution of 
parliamentary democracy in Sweden. 
Like our own Constitution, it has stood 
the test of time. 

Actually, the Swedish constitutional 
provisions are contained in four acts, or 
fundamental laws, the first and most 
basic being the act of 1809. While 1809 
thus marks the formal beginning of con- 
stitutional government in Sweden, the 
roots of Sweden’s constitutional govern- 
ment reach deep into the Middle Ages. 
Popular representation, although on a 
very limited basis, dates to the 1430's. 


. The legislature provided for by the 1809 


constitution was founded on the four 
medieval estates—the nobility, the 
clergy, the burghers, and the peasants. 
The 1809 declaration of human rights 
embodied the medieval rules governing 
the protection of citizens. The balance 
between executive and legislative au- 
thority arrived at in the constitution was 
a projection of the constitutional strug- 
gles of earlier years. The years 1680-1809 
were marked by sharp swings from ab- 
solute monarchy to strong parliamentary 
rule, and in its division of executive and 
legislative authority the 1809 constitu- 
tion deliberately sought a compromise 
between these extremes. 

The four basic Swedish constitutional 
acts have been aptly described as “the 
history of Sweden written in legal 
clauses.” The act of 1809 was in part 
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the formalization of centuries of Swedish 
political custom and practice. In more 
immediate terms it was a response to the 
absolutism of King Gustavus IV, his role 
in the coalition against France during 
the Napoleonic Wars, and the Swedish 
defeat in Russia which resulted in the 
loss of Finland. In March 1809 the King 
was dethroned; the Riksdag was assem- 
bled to draft a new constitution and elect 
a new king. 

* Two further basic acts were adopted 
in the years 1810-12. The Act of Suc- 
cession of 1810 established the provi- 
sions for accession to the Swedish 
throne. More important were the free- 
dom of the press laws of 1810-12. 
Based on Sweden’s first freedom of the 
press law of 1766, they spelled out in 
greater detail the right to freedom of the 
press delineated in the 1809 constitution. 
In 1949 a new freedom of the press law 
was adopted, but in all significant as- 
pects it was based on the principles of 
the laws of 1766 and 1810-12. Prob- 
ably the most important and progressive 
aspect of Sweden’s press laws are the 
regulations governing the public char- 
acted of official documents. The laws 
state that every citizen is entitled to gain 
access to government documents, with 
certain exceptions; the exceptions are 
explicitely enumerated. This principle 
of publicity is considered an essential 
prerequisite for enlightened, objective 
public debate. 

The fourth constitution act is the Riks- 
dag Act of 1866 which replaced the uni- 
cameral legislature based on the four 
medieval estates with a bicameral legis- 
lature elected by restricted suffrage. By 
the middle of the 19th century the de- 
mocratizing influence of European lib- 
eralism had led to increasing demands 
for making political life more representa- 
tive. In 1921 universal adult suffrage 
was established. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, over the last 155 
years Sweden has seen steady demo- 
cratic progress which has made possible 
the creation of a stable political society 
and the achievement of one of the high- 
est standards of living in the world. On 
the anniversary of the adoption of the 
Swedish constitution we in America ex- 
tend our best wishes to the Swedish 
Government and people. 
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Anniversary of D-Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr.. PELLY. Mr. Speaker,’ today, 
June 6, marks the 20th anniversary of 
D-day when the combined might of the 
Western Allies under the brilliant direc- 
tion of General Eisenhower, stormed 
Hitler’s so-called Atlantic wall. During 
the first 24 hours of the landing 150,000 
men went ashore on the Normandy 
beaches of France. Many of these brave 
men gave their lives there before that 
historic day was over. Hitler’s grip on 
the Continent of Europe had to be broken 
by brute force, and a beginning had to be 
made. As General Eisenhower said on 
his return visit to the Normandy coast, 
once all the plans and preparations had 
been made, the issue was in the hands of 
the individual men on the ground. They 
had no way to go but forward, against a 
stubborn- resourceful and well-en- 
trenched enemy. 

D-day was one of the crucial turning 
points in the crusade against one of the 
worst tyrannies in the history of man- 
kind. And although we did not realize 
it at the time, the month of June 1944 
saw forces set in motion that influenced 
not only the war, but the peace. For in 
that month the Russians began their 
offensive from the east that was to sweep 
the Germans out of their eastern posi- 
tions and result in a permanent Russian 
military occupation of Eastern Europe. 

Today we are preoccupied with a new 
tyranny but let us not forget that great 
day of unity and courage 20 years ago. 
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—— Recorp should be processed through this 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Publie Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to. exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suffictent to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document. not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documenta not exceeding 50 pages (U.S 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Time for a New Look at Natural Gas 
Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is essential in my view that the 
Government create and maintain sound 
Policies to serve the public interest re- 
quirements for adequate supplies of nat- 
ural gas at reasonable cost. 

I believe it is essential that Congress 
now take a fresh look at the current 
Picture of natural gas regulation and its 
effect on the future of this most im- 
portant resource. 

This date is a significant one. An 
important anniversary is being marked, 
and it is well that our colleagues and 
other Americans now take note of its 
significance. 

June 7, 1964, is a landmark date in the 
history of governmental relationships 
with American business. 

It is the 10th anniversary of a decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court that inde- 
Pendent natural gas producers selling in 
interstate commerce are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

It is as well the 10th anniversary of 
gropings by the Federal Power Com- 
mission to find a legal, equitable, and 
workable means of regulating the pro- 
duction of natural gas. 

The past decade has been marked by 
unusual experimentation by the Federal 
Power Commission in this area. It has 
been marked by uncertainties unparal- 
leled in the history of Government regu- 
lation of business. 

It is no credit to anyone involved that 
after 10 years the harbingers of a new 
decade are continuing confusion, more 
experimentation, and even greater un- 
certainties. 

This game of blind man’s bluff with 
the Nation’s sixth largest industry not 
only has buffeted the natural gas busi- 
ness but has acted against the long- 
range interests of the consuming public. 

Government cannot play games with 
business and expect business to survive, 
to grow, to expand in the future. The 
situation which we have on our hands 
today is the condition which destroys 
public confidence in our governmental 
processes. It gnaws at the very vitals of 
Government because it demonstrates 
monstrous inability to govern. 

We have here a vitally important area 
which demands a constructive national 
policy; but, for 10 long years, it has been 
circumscribed by doubt and mired in a 
bog of indecision. 
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Perhaps this is due in part to the 
unique nature of the natural gas busi- 
ness. Here may be found the answer as 
to why the usual type of public utility 
regulation which dominates the think- 
ing of the Federal Power Commission 
has not worked and will not work when 
applied to the natural gas industry. 

The name itself suggests one reason. 
This gas is a product of nature. You 
do not build a plant to manufacture it, 
as you do with electricity, for example. 
To produce natural gas, you must go out 
and find those areas deep in the earth 
where nature has hidden away this un- 
usual product. Finding it is difficult, 
time consuming, and very, very expen- 
sive. 

Natural gas is a diminishing product, 
because once consumed it cannot be re- 
placed. An electrical generating facility 
can be turned on to produce electricity, 
and will manufacture the product as 
long as the plant operates. Not so with 
gas. 

Unlike such products as oil or coal, 
natural gas cannot be transported in 
trucks or railroad cars to the consum- 
ing public unless it is subjected to the 
technical process of liquefaction for later 
reconstitution as a gas. As a result, vast 
pipeline systems are built to gather the 
gas, transport it to market and distribute 
it to individual consumers. 

All these are facts which distinguish 
the natural gas industry from other 
forms of fuel and energy. Trying to 
apply utility type regulatory procedures 
to this industry is like trying to add 
apples and oranges and get a total of 
grapefruit. The factors of exploration, 
discovery, development, and transporta- 
tion to market do not lend themselves to 
pet formulas and exact computations 
which constitute the mold into which 
for 10 years the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has been attempting to fit the in- 
dustry. 

There is another important factor, 
and that is the extremely competitive 
aspects of natural gas. There is com- 
petition for drilling rights, and competi- 
tion for the sale of gas from new fields. 
In interstate aspects, pipelines compete 
with each other for market areas. And 
natural gas must compete for markets 
and acceptance by the consuming public 
with oil and coal and electricity. 

Natural gas is assuming increased im- 
portance both in our daily living and in 
our modern technology. Today, there 
are more than 25,000 industrial uses for 
natural gas and in many industries it is 
absolutely essential to operations. 

New uses are developing all the time. 
Gas air conditioning, for example, is ex- 
panding rapidly. A major part of all 
the exhibits at the New York World's 
Fair are both heated and cooled by natu- 
ral gas. Scientists are working on ideas 
which may eventually result in natural 
gas not only heating and cooling a home 


but being the source for all the electrical 
requirements for that home. 

There are more than 36 million cus- 
tomers of natural gas in our Nation and 
the number is increasing constantly. 
This means that the industry must be 
constantly incited to explore, to develop, 
and to bring more gas to market. 

Under all these circumstances, and 
particularly in view of the indecision and 
uncertainty which have surrounded the 
Federal Power Commission for years, I 
believe it is essential that Congress take 
a fresh look at the role of regulation 
and its effect on the future of natural 
gas. 

We must create an effective, stable, 
sound policy which will serve the over- 
whelming public interest of adequate 
supplies at reasonable cost. 

The experience of the past decade viy- 
idly demonstrates the results when such 
policy is lacking. As was pointed out 
to the House on April 15 last, this past 
10 years of confusion has been accom- 
panied by a decline in the ratio of natu- 
ral gas reserves to production to its low- 
est point in history at yearend 1963. 

Furthermore, as was pointed out on the 
floor of this House by the able and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, the Honorable OREN HAR- 
ris, the price of natural gas at the well- 
head has increased markedly under the 
efforts at Federal Power Commission 
regulation, Consumers are paying the 
bill, just as they have paid for and are 
paying the bill for the long and costly 
hearings and litigation which has marked 
and will mark this area. 

Thus, the concepts of the past have 
been found wanting. They must be dis- 
carded for the future. We cannot make 
progress today under the theories of the 
past. It has been said truthfully that 
he who fails to learn from the past is 
doomed to repeat its failures, and unless 
we take heed of the record which has 
been written we face another decade of 
confusion and failure. 

This is a new day and a new age. We 
must turn our thinking to concepts 
applicable to the conditions of today and 
the potential of the future to encourage 
the progress of the natural gas industry 
so that it can make full contribution to 
the national economy. 

This raises some serious questions. 

Recently, Chairman Joseph C. Swidler, 
of the Federal Power Commission, ad- 
dressed the American Public Power As- 
sociation. He said that the growth and 
development of the electric power indus- 
try in the next two decades will require 
that all generation and transmission fa- 
cilities be planned and built as part of 
large power networks serving whole areas 
of the country. Regulation of these large 
power networks selling electricity at 
wholesale would be, naturally, in the 
hands of the Federal Power Commission. 
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Commissioner David S. Black, of the 
Federal Power Commission, addressing 
the Western Conference of Public Serv- 
ice Commissions, echoed the Chairman’s 
words. 

Thus, it is apparent that the Federal 
Power Commission sees itself as the 
prime controller of all electrical energy 
generation and transmission in Amer- 
ica’s future. Its energies obviously will 
te directed toward that end. 

This question occurs: Should the Fed- 
eral Power Commission have as well 
complete control of the production and 
transportation of natural gas, which in 
many instances competes with electric- 
ity? As a matter of fact, Chairman 
Swidler made a speech not too long ago 
in which he pointed out that electricity 
was becoming increasingly competitive 
with natural gas for home heating and 
other purposes. 

Is the vesting of complete control over 
these two prime sources of energy in one 
agency compatible with our American 
scheme of things? 

How will that agency resolve conflicts 
of competition between them? What 
will its attitude be as electricity seeks to 
replace natural gas in the home and 
natural gas develops methods of replac- 
ing electricity through fuel cell research? 

Will the agency be in a position to de- 
termine that each of these power sources 
shall perform certain functions to the 
exclusion of the other, regardless of the 
initiative and vision of the industries 
themselves in developing new ideas and 
promoting their enterprises? 

Will it be able to decree that one area 
of our Nation shall be served by elec- 
tricity and another by natural gas ex- 
clusively, eliminating the public’s free- 
dom of choice? s 

As the new technology develops in 
both these fields, are we witnessing the 
creation of a “power czar” in America? 

These are questions to which this Con- 
gress must address its attention. 

And we must find the answers soon, 
for if we do not act soon to establish a 
constructive and progressive national 
policy we will find the answer written 
for us in the concentration of more and 
more power in the hands of the Federal 
Power Commission until a “power czar” 
has been created whether we will it to be 
or not. 

Does the concentration of power serve 
the great public interest? 

Or will the people fare better if there 
is a separation of power in the regula- 
tion of electricity and natural gas? 

Does the concentration of power per- 
mit proper competition between the two 
industries, to the benefit of the consum- 
ing public? Or will it reduce competi- 
tion to arbitrary decisions which may 
not serve the long-range interests of our 
people? 

It seems to me that both these indus- 
tries have become so vital to the Ameri- 
can economy and so much a part of our 
daily living that we must seriously ques- 
tion whether their future development 
should be left to the regulatory policies 
of a single commission. : 

We have already witnessed the futility 
of the Federal Power Commission at- 
tempting to impose stereotyped thinking 
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on the regulation of natural gas produc- 
tion—a 10-year record of failure. 

With the growing Federal Power Com- 
mission authority over electrical genera- 
tion and transmission, and with the 
proven failure in the regulation of nat- 
ural gas production, it would appear that 


leaving the future regulation of both in- 


dustries to a single agency is inconsistent 
with national objectives. 

Either the regulatory process must be 
divided to reflect today's realities, or 
Congress must spell out in detail a mod- 
ern concept for natural gas regulation 
which will acknowledge all factors and 
pierce the artificial dam of confusion 
which now exists. 

I base this conclusion on the history of 
the past decade and on today’s condi- 
tions, which foretell vast technological 
changes in the future. 

It is time for new thinking and new 
action. National policy in regard to the 
future of these industries and their capa- 
bility to serve the public must be as up to 
date and reflective of today’s world as 
are the industries themselves. 

The objective of modern regulatory 
policy can be achieved, and I intend to 
devote my attention to it and welcome 
the aid and assistance of other Members 
of this body. This must be pursued in 
the spirit expressed by the President 
when he said, “Come, let us reason to- 
gether,” and I know that if we set our- 
Selves to the task reasonable and effec- 
tive results will ensue. 


The Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Fairmount News is published each week 
in Fairmount, Ind., a town with a little 
more than 3,000 population. Even 
though the News is a small-circulation 
weekly, each issue contains a number of 
well-phrased and thought-provoking edi- 
torials. Recently its editor, Allen C. Ter- 
hune, published an editorial on the Job 
ital proposal of the President’s poverty 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that this editorial, from the June 
4 issue, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fairmount (Ind.) News, June 4, 
1964] 
Tue Jos Corps 

One of the most dramatic and contro- 
versial sections of the President's poverty 
war package is that providing a Job Corps 
for education and training of school drop- 
outs and military rejects. 

It's also one of the bill's most expensive 
features. 

At the same time, it takes direct aim at 
what is emerging as one of the country’s 
most distressing problems—that of the youth 
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facing life without the proper equipment 
to cope with it. 

A composite picture of the type the plan 
would aid can be drawn from a Labor De- 
partment study of some 2,500 draft turn- 
downs. Most were poor sons of poor urban 
parents. Three out of four had finished 
grade school but only one of five had com- 
pleted high school because of financial dif- 
ficulties or other troubles. 

On 69 percent had jobs at the time of the 
survey and those working were averaging 
$56 a week. More than one-fourth had 
worked less than 6 months of the year, 

Secretary Willard Wirtz, who supports the 
Job Corps, sees it as a salvage operation for 
human waste. 

If he and the President are right, that the 
plan could transform most of this group 
into a useful and productive part of society, 
the price would not be too high. 


Public Receiving Few Kennedy Half 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Alex- 
ander M. Jones, chief editorial writer for 
the Daily Home News of New Brunswick, 
N. J., is indignant about the scandal con- 
cerning the distribution of the Kennedy 
half dollar, and rightfully so. He has 
editorialized to the fact that most of the 
50-cent pieces wind up with speculators 
and in department stores—not with the 
individual. Some tradesmen are selling 
the coins at outrageous markups, while 
others offer the pieces as part of package 
deals. Regardless of the specific situa- 
tion, the average citizen is being swin- 
died by blatant profiteering. The re- 
minder service of the Editorial Research 
Reports of Washington has brought this 
to the public light and to, what I hope 
will be, ultimate correction. 

The article follows: 

J¥.K.’s Hal DOLLAR 

A campaign by a small-city newspaper 
editor to assure fairer distribution of the 
new Kennedy half dollar is creating unensi- 
ness in the Treasury Department, Alexander 
Jones, chief editorial writer of the Daily 
Home News of New Brunswick, N.J., consid- 
ers it a scandal that 67 million Kennedy half 
dollars have been minted so far in 1964 but 
that few of them are reaching the public in 
the form of change. 

Jones contends that most of the coins 
have come to rest in the hands of specula- 
tors, Jewelry makers, coin dealers, and de- 
partment stores and others intent on making 
the public pay a premium, direct or indirect, 
for the coin. He has bombarded the Treas- 
ury, Congress, and the White House with 
editorials to this effect. And his charge is 
not directly challenged by Treasury officials. 

Once the newly minted J F.K. halves filter 
down through the Federal Reserve System 
to commercial banks, all control is lost over 
their distribution. The temptation on the 
part of commercial banks to favor requests 
by their big depositors—department stores, 
jewelry makers, coin dealers—is strong. 
That explains in part why a big department 
store can offer “tie-ins” (one JFK. half 
dollar with each recording purchased, for 
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example) while the average citizen asks in 
vain for one of the coins at the teller window, 

The shortage—and the profiteering— 
probably will get worse unless the Treasury 
abandons its previously announced plan to 
stop striking the new half dollars for 1964 
once 90 million of them have been minted. 
Jones wants Congress to pass legislation 
enabling the Treasury to place the remainder 
of this year's mintage in the hands of post 
offices, to be distributed one to a customer, 
at 50 cents per coin. Congress also could 
authorize the Treasury to continue minting 
the Kennedy half dollar with the 1964 date 
through the years ahead. But no one in 
Congress seems really interested in pricking 
the speculative bubble. 


Col. Charles E. Yeager, West Virginia Na- 
tive, Honored at Smithsonian Institu- 
tion—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Virginia Mae Brown, of West 
Virginia, Praised in Separate Gathering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day the National Air Museum, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was presented 
with portraits of the famed aviation pio- 
neers Col. Charles E. Yeager and Jacque- 
line Cochran. They were painted by 
noted artist, Chet Engle. Colonel Yea- 
ger, who now heads the U.S. Air Force 
Aerospace Research Pilot School at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base, Calif., is a native 
West Virginian. Many of his relatives, 
including his mother, a sister, and two 
brothers, still reside in the State. On 
October 14, 1947, while flying the Bell 
XI, he became the first pilot to break 
the sound barrier. Miss Cochran is the 
holder of nurnerous women's flight rec- 
ords for distance and speed. She was the 
first woman to fly faster than the speed 
of sound, and has recently piloted an 
F-104 Starfighter at a speed exceeding 
mach 2. 

The portraits were presented by chair- 
man of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Courtlandt S. Gross, during ceremonies 
attended by West Virginia Representa- 
tive Ken HECHLER. 

A luncheon was held in honor of Colo- 
nel Yeager and Miss Cochran. On that 
occasion, I was privileged to greet those 
present and to commend the service of 
these two leaders in the world of flight. 
I was especially gratified to participate, 
since it was my responsibility to author, 
while a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the legislation which estab- 
lished the National Air Museum. This 
measure, Public Law 79-9555, became law 
on August 12, 1946. 

Mr. President, it is not often that two 
West Virginians are guests of honor at 
two separate luncheons, in the same 
Washington hotel, on the same day. 
However, that was the case today. 

While Colonel Yeager was being feted, 
at another gathering members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
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business leaders assembled to recognize 

that group's first woman Commissioner, 

ae Virginia Mae Brown, of West Vir- 
ja. 

Sponsored by the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, and attended by 
approximately 100 persons, this event 
was a fitting tribute to a public servant 
who has only recently assumed new re- 
sponsibilities in the Federal service. 
Prior to her appointment, Mrs. Brown 
served West Virginia as assistant attor- 
ney general, insurance commissioner, and 
a member of the State public service com- 
mission. I was happy to have the op- 
portunity to speak briefly to those pres- 
ent on that occasion, and to commend 
Mrs. Brown’s contributions to the well- 
being of citizens of the Mountain State 
and the Nation. 


The Case of Otto F. Otepka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Sunday Star 
of June 7, 1964, on Otto F. Otepka, writ- 
ten by Cecil Holland, gives a very in- 
teresting and documented account of 
this most unusual case. I am sure the 
Members of Congress and the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp who did not 
have an opportunity to read Mr. Hol- 
land’s article will be pleased to find it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. Hol- 
land’s article follows: 

OTEPKA IN Limso, BUT Securrry Case Is 
STILL EXPLOSIVE 
(By Cecil Holland) 

At about 10 minutes before noon on June 
27, 1963, Otto F. Otepka was summoned into 
the office of John Reilly, his superior in the 
State Department’s Office of Security. 

At that meeting, Mr. Reilly told Mr. Otep- 
ka, 47-year-old Government career man, that 
he was being detached from his job as Chief 
of the Security Evaluation Division and was 
being assigned to write a handbook on 
security. 

Mr, Reilly then went with Mr. Otepka to his 
office and, as they walked down the corridor, 
according to Mr. Otepka, “doors popped 
open” all over the place, 

In Mr. Otepka’s office six of Mr. Reilly's own 
men joined them. They demanded and got 
the combinations of all safes. The locks 
were changed and Mr. Otepka was denied 
access to all his records, including personal 
papers. 


SEEKS EXPLANATION 

After the lunch hour, Mr. Otepka went 
back to Mr. Reilly. He demanded an expla- 
nation. 

According to Mr. Otepka, Mr. Reilly “shook 
his finger in my face,” and reminded him of 
an earlier conference in which he had 
stressed “institutional loyalty.” To this, Mr. 
Otepka says, his response was that “my first 
loyalty is to my country.” 

“You're punishing me for telling the truth 
on Capitol Hill. I won't take back a word of 
it,” Mr, Otepka added. 

The upshot was that Mr. Otepka found 
himself in an office with no material to carry 
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out his assigned task of writing a security 
handbook. 

For a while he got the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. Then this was stopped. At his in- 
sistence he got it again. 

The State Department information that 
came to him consisted of announcements of 
personnel changes, parties, and the activities 
of bowling teams. 

SHUNNED BY ASSOCIATES 


In time it became clear to Mr. Otepka, He 
had been consigned to that “limbo large and 
broad” and for the most part unpeopled and 
untrod.” 

Associates avoided coming to his office. 
They passed him in the hall with the barest 
nod. As in most offices, the State Depart- 
ment is a social sort of place. If anyone is 
reassigned somewhere else, there is often a 
luncheon to wish him well in his new post. 

Mr. Otepka hasn't been invited to any 

luncheons for anyone since his difficulties 
began. 
He believes his office is bugged and his 
telephone line are tapped. If anyone calls, 
except on the most perfunctory matter—in- 
cluding his lawyer—Mr. Otepka takes the 
number. Then he goes elsewhere to call 
back, 

It’s the same at his Wheaton, Md., home. 
There are strange noises on his phos every 
time it rings. A friend expert in electron- 
ics, has told him this indicates it might be 
tapped. 

CHARGED LAXITY IN SECURITY 

But there are few occasions which re- 
quire Mr. Otepka to leave is home to return 
a call. People who used to call him have 
stopped doing so. 

What caused all this was Mr. Otepka's 
testimony more than a year ago before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of 


What compounded it was Mr. Otepka's 
testimony and that of Mr. Reilly, then a 
deputy assistant secretary, didn't jibe. (Mr. 
Reilly, a former Justice Department attor- 
ney, since has been separated from the State 
Department for being less than forthright 
with the Senate subcommittee.) 

Mr. Otepka supplied the subcommittee 
wtih three memorandums on personnel mat- 
ters and some suggested questions to vindi- 
cate his position. 

As a result, Mr. Otepka was put under 
surveillance, and arrangements, it was later 
shown, were made to record his telephone 
calls and conversations in his office. 

DENIED “BUGGING” PHONE 

In July and August last year, Mr. Reilly 
and two of his associates were questioned 
about this by the Senate subcommittee. 
Under oath each denied any knowledge that 
any listening device had been attached to 
Mr. Otepka's telephone. 

Later, Mr. Reilly and Elmer D. Hul ad- 
mitted recording Mr. Otepka's calls and an- 
other associate, David Belisle, admitted 
knowing that this had been done. 

Mr. Reilly and Mr. Hill abruptly were 
separated from the Department. Mr. Belisle 
is still there. 

In spite of all this, the charges that have 
been preferred and the notice of dismissal 
that had been issued against Mr. Otepka 
were not withdrawn. He was charged with 
conducting himself “in a manner unbecom- 
ing an officer of the Department of State“ 
by furnishing information to the Senate 
subcommittee. 

In a letter dated last September 23, the 
State Department notified Mr. Otepka of 13 


charges as the basis for his dismissal from 


the Department. 

Charges one and two alleged that he gave 
copies of a classified memorandum to the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
The third charge accused Mr. Otepka of pro- 
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viding the subcommittee with an investiga- 
tive report concerning a prospective Depart- 
ment employee. 

Charges 4, 6, 8, and 10 alleged that the 
security officer was responsible for cutting 
classified indicators from the tops and bot- 
toms of classified memorandums, thus declas- 
sifying the material. 

Charges 5. 7, 9, and 11 accused him of 
mutilation of documents in the same 
connection, 

Charges 12 and 13 Involved the accusation 
that Mr. Otepka had furnished the subcom- 
mittee with a series of questions for use in 
interrogating Mr. Reilly and another mem- 
ber of the office. 

DEFENDS ACTIONS 

Mr. Otepka, in his response, admitted sup- 
plying certain information to the subcom- 
mittee. 

But he defended this on two grounds: It 
‘was necessary to support his previous testi- 
mony and it was in response to a demand of 
the Congress. He contended that the ma- 
terial involved no investigative data. 

Mr. Otepka also admitted supplying ques- 
tions for the subcommittee to ask his 
superiors. But he argued this was done to 
defend himself against “false testimony.” 

Mr. Otepka denied the charges that he 
was responsible for clipping the security 
classifications from documents or otherwise 
mutilating them. 

All the charges were sustained in a Novem- 
ber 5 letter signed by John Ordway, chief of 
the Department's personnel operations di- 
vision. 


Then the long appeal process got under 
way. 

SENATORS PROTEST 

The Department's action drew a bitter 
protest from the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The protest was contained in a letter 
delivered personally by Senator Dopp, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, a member of the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee, to Secretary of 
State Rusk last November. 

Many weeks ago, the Department sug- 

six names from which a hearing 
panel would be drawn for the Otepka appeal. 

Mr. Otepka objected to all of them but 
said that if he must he would accept one on 
the list. Nothing has happened since. 

The case, a State Department spokesman 
sald, is “still where it was.” 

Mr. Otepka is still on the payroll at a 
salary of about $18,000 a year. In addition to 
drawing up a security manual, he has been 
given another chore. 

Under recent instructions, he was directed 
to catalog and index the ideas, opinions, 
attitudes, and recommendations of Members 
of Congress on subversive activities based on 
speeches and records of public hearings. 

The case has aroused concern in some 
Capitol Hill circles. If the charges against 
Mr. Otepka are sustained, some Members of 
Congress feel it will be a serious blow at any 
future inquiries about operations in the 
executive department. 

One of those most concerned is Senator 
Dopp. He said he has been told repeatedly 
that the State Department has nothing 
against Mr. Otepka and will let him return 
to his former security duties. r 

“This has been a grave wrong," the Sens- 
tor said. “I am greatly disappointed that it 
has not been straightened out. It is extreme- 
ly trying and cruel to keep this man in this 
position for such an extended period of 
time.” 

If the Otepka case stood alone, Members of 
Congress say they might not be as concerned 
as they are. It could be as an 
example of the infighting, often vicious, in 
Washington's bureaucracy. 

REASSIGNMENTS APPEALED 


But the facts themselves, and other dis- 
closures, some related and some not, have 
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commended the case to the attention of 
Congress Members on the basis of what can 
happen here. 

One matter has been the revelation In a 
House inquiry of the widespread use in Gov- 
ernment circles, particularly in the Defense 
Department, of lie detector tests. 

Another has been the action of six of Mr. 
Otepka’s former associates—and prospective 
witnesses in his hearing—in appealing to the 
Civil Service Commission from State Depart- 
ment reassignments which they consider a 
reduction in rank. 

One of these men is Harry M. Hite of 1112 
Hillcrest Drive SW., Vienna, Va. In his let- 
ter of appeal to the Commission, he wrote: 

“All have expressed their strong convic- 
tions concerning Mr. Otepka's innocence of 
the wrongdoings with which he has been 
charged.“ 

WOULD BE A WITNESS 

Another is John R, Harpel, Jr., of 7425 Yel- 
lowstone Drive, Alexandria, Va. He charged 
some of the evidence against Mr. Otepka had 
been “falscly contrived,” and sald: 

“If and when Mr. Otepka is finally af- 
forded a hearing of the charges made against 
him * * * I intend to appear as a friendly 
witness for him.” 

In the usually turbulent Washington po- 
litical stream, the Otepka case has created 
little more than a ripple, 

But it runs deep. If it is not settled 
amicably within the State Department, it 
seems bound to explode into a major issue 
in Congress if not in the courts. 

It goes back a long while and it involves 
one of the touchiest matters in Govern- 
ment—internal security—and persons in 
high and low places in the administration. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN GOVERNMENT 


The central figure, Mr. Otepka, is a veteran 
of more than 25 years of Government serv- 
ice. A rugged, dark-haired, intense man, 
the Chicago-born graduate of Catholic Uni- 
versity's Law School, is regarded as a pro- 
fessional in security work. 

Before World War H. he worked for the 
Civil Service Commission. After the war, he 
moved to the State Department. His work 
was that of a detective of sorts who sought 
the facts on the suitability of men and 
women for sensitive places in the Depart- 
ment. 

It was a position without glamour and with 
no great prestige. 

Nevertheless, in December 1960, Mr. Otep- 
ka was called into a State Department office 
to meet with Dean Rusk, who was to become 
Secretary of State, and Robert F. Kennedy, 
who was to become Attorney General, in the 
new administration. 

They wanted Mr. Otepka’s evaluation of 
several persons being considered for Im- 
portant positions. 

One of those on whom a cautious but un- 
fiattering report was made subsoquently was 
appointed to the White House staff and 
later to an even more important position 
in the State Department. 

SECURITY CASE REVIEW 

At the time, Mr. Otepka was Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Security. He had been 
appointed to that position by the late Scott 
McLeod, and under Mr. McLeod's direction, 
had undertaken a review to update all the 
security files of State Department personnel. 

Out of that review, 800 cases out of about 
11,000 were identified as requiring close but 
discreet scrutiny. About 75 percent of the 
800 were found to have past associations with 
Communist organizations or persons regarded 
as sympathetic to Communist causes, ac- 
cording to those familiar with the study. 

Nothing was done about the report at that 
time. What concerned the security people 
was that a number of the 800 in time would 
move up into policymaking positions, 
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TROUBLES MULTIPLY 

In time this happened—and in time Mr. 
OtepkKa's troubles began to accumulate, de- 
spite a Meritorious Service Award in 1958 
from Secretary Dulles for “sound independ- 
ent judgment, creative work, and the accept- 
ance of unusual responsibility. 

A new boss, William Boswell, suggested 
he give up his deputy directorship and de- 
vote his full time to evaluation work. When 
Mr. Otepka refused, the deputy directorship 
was abolished by a reduction in force. 

His troubles multiplied when the new 
administration came in and Mr. Reilly be- 
came head of the office in April 1062. Mr. 
Otepka was offered a coveted appointment 
to the National War College, but turned it 
down when he found out he would not be 
permitted to return to his security work. 

While Mr. Reilly had said he needed no 
deputy, he brought in Mr. Belisle as a spe- 
cial assistant and he occupied Mr. Otepka's 
old desk, and was given one grade higher 
which made him, in fact, Mr. Otepka’s 
superior. 

From then on, Mr. Otepka could see “the 
handwriting on the wall.” 

CRITICIZED SHORTCUTS 

The man who had received the Depart- 
ment's meritorious award couldn't do any- 
thing right. Papers he submitted were re- 
jected with the curt words, “rewrite” or "I 
don't like this“ over Mr. Bellsle's name. 

What apparently brought matters to a head 
was what the toughminded security people 
considered—and labeled—a “shortcut” in 
security clearances. 

This was a procedure under which investi- 
gators, as distinguished from the evaluators 
under Mr. Otepka, could report their And- 
ings directly to the State Department's per- 
sonnel office if they considered they had un- 
covered no derogatory information. 

Mr. Otepka protested this as weakening 
security. He also protested when he found 
that some State Department officials in the 
new administration wore using the so-called 
waiver system profusely. 

CALLED BEFORE COMMITTEE 


By June 1963, there were more than 150 
such cases and in some instances, it was 
found, the security clearances were back- 
dated to make the appointees eligible for 
their pay. In the Eisenhower administra- 
tions there were only five such waivers. 

When he was called before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee on three or four oc- 
casions, mostly early last year, he testified 
about these and other matters. 

One of Mr. Otepka’s appearances was in 
February 1963. He was followed in March 
by Mr. Reilly and Mr. Reilly told the sub- 
committee, according to the record, that Mr. 
Otepka had not furnished him certain infor- 
mation regarding some of the appointecs. 

Since Mr. Otepka already had testified 
otherwise, he submitted a statement and 
records to substantiate what he had said. 

According to the State Department's own 
charges, a secretary assigned to his office 
would inform her superiors when Mr. Otep- 
ka's “burn bag,” containing working papers 
that had to be destroyed, wns being taken to 
the incinerator. 

These were retrieved by the Department 
and from the discarded material came some 
of the charges against Mr. Otepka. Carbon 
paper and a typewriter ribbon are the basis 
of some of them. 

SAYS EVIDENCE WAS PLANTED 


Still unresolved is one charge that grew 
out of the burn bag” exercise. This was 
that Mr. Otepka had mutilated classified 
documents by clipping off the classifica- 
tions. 

The security officer denies this and has 
suggested this evidence was planted in his 
“burn bag.” He has offered to take a lie 
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detector test on this and challenged the 
State Department to have others do the 
same. 

Mr. Otepka acknowledges that he supplied 
information to the Senate subcommittee. 
In defending himself, he reminded the State 
Department that Mr. Rusk had done like- 
wise on one particular occasion. 

A long while ago he learned not to talk in 
his own office about his ordeal. An asso- 
Ciate came by and as far as anyone knows 
was not observed in entering the office. He 
Spent some time there and had just returned 
to his own office’ when he was called before 
his superior. 

He was told exactly how long he had been 
in Mr. Otepka’s office and admonished to 
mind his own affairs. 

Mr. Otepka was instructed in writing and 
admonished orally to keep out of his old 
Office in room 3333 of the New State De- 
partment building. But his name is still on 
the door. 


Dan Quill, San Antonio Postmaster 30 
Years, Honored by Sigma Delta Chi 
Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the major factors in the growth 
and development of a city is the quality 
of its local leadership, 

The city of San Antonio, Tex., is gen- 
uinely proud, and justifiably so, of Mr. 
Dan Quill, who has served as postmaster 
in this city for 30 years. 

Almost $8 million in annual receipts 
pass through the San Antonio Post Of- 
fice; and the high-quality service es- 
tablished in three decades of dedicated, 
Tesponsible, and efficient management 
has played a major role in the wonderful 
growth story of San Antonio. 

As a member of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and having 
& knowledge of the heavy duties of post- 
masters and other postal employees and 
their fine record of service, it is very 
Pleasing to see so distinguished a citizen 
as Mr. Quill honored for his achievements 
and contributions to the country. 

I ask that an editorial from the San 
Antonio Light, of Wednesday, June 3, 
1964, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POSTMASTER 

The younger generation cannot remember 
the time when San Antonio had any other 
Postmaster, for Dan Quill has held the job 
for 30 years. 

We can think of no man who is better 
known to the public or more widely re- 
Spected. 

Lately, as chairman of the Red Carpet 
Committee of the chamber of commerce, Mr. 
Quill has been greeting visitors at the San 
Antonio International Airport. 

Now he is going to get the red carpet 
treatment himself, as Sundays annual 
awards luncheon of the local chapter of Sig- 


ma Delta Chi, the professional journalism 
society. 


Dan Quill will receive a metal scroll for 
“full cooperation with the press, radio and 
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television in giving the people all the news 
at all times,” it is announced by Floyd Aten, 
chapter president. 

The postmaster is a past master in the 
art of press relations—and in public rela- 
tions, too. He has never made the mis- 
take of becoming Olympian. 

A characteristic incident comes to mind. 
It happened some years ago at a shopping 
center where there was one small postal 
counter. 

When the clerk reported sick one morning 
during the Christmas rush, Mr. Quill him- 
self took charge while arrangements were 
being made for a substitute. 

The postmaster is truly a public servant 
and we congratulate him on his latest honor. 


Disarmament Propaganda at a Price—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp another in the series 
of articles by Holmes Alexander on the 
Council for a Livable World. 

Mr. Alexander’s article is as follows: 
DISARMANENT PROPAGANDA AT A PRICE—PART 3 

(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasuinoton, D.C.—On February 27, 1964, 
Senator McGovern, Democrat, of South Da- 
kota), who took $22,000 in campaign funds 
from a ban-the-bomb group called Council 
for a Livable World, introduced an amend- 
ment to cut 617 million out of Defense De- 
partment funds for aircraft, missiles, re- 
search, tests, and evaluation of military 
weaponry. E 

Without going into the usefulness of the 
items which the McGovern amendment 
would abolish (a near impossibility for a 
layman), I note that 4 of the 20 Senators 
who supported the amendment are finan- 
cially beholden for campaign funds donated 
by the membership of the Livable World 
Council. They are CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, Burptcx, Democrat, of North 
Dakota, MCGEE, Democrat, of Wyoming, and 
McGovern himself. 

Of these four, not one is on either the 
Armed Services or Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittees which study military affairs and 
the Nation’s need for weapons. But among 
the 64 Senators who opposed and defeated 
the McGovern amendment are all the ones 
which most of us reporters use as check- 
points on these complex matters of military 
readiness: Senators RUSSELL, STENNIS, SY- 
MINGTON, JACKSON, CANNON, the ByrDS of 
Virginia and West Virginia, and MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH. 

I am very slow to attach wrongful mo- 
tives to men in responsible office, and I don’t 
believe for a moment that any of these 
four Senators for the McGovern amendment 
would willfully cast a vote that he believed 
to be harmful. CLank is cantankerous (his 
new book is sarcastically entitled, “Congress: 
The Sapless Branch”), and he enjoys twit- 
ting the Senate Establishment with con- 
trary votes, Burpicx, a country lawyer, ad- 
mittedly has very little knowledge or ex- 
perience in military matters. Mexx, a. for- 
mer history professor, has a hungry, search- 
ing mind which loves to savor ideas,“ and 
he has reached an intellectual and creditable 
conclusion about experimental disarmament. 
McGovern, a World War II bomber pilot and 
a thoughtful idealist, deeply believes that 
the United States should take a chance, and 
take the lead, on world disarmament. 
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But, giving them full credit for sincerity 
and singularity (in CLank's case), I see 
these Senators and some others as the nu- 
cleus of a Peace Party in Congress, backed by 
a pacifist lobby, the Livable World. Other 
Democratic Senators whom the Liveabie 
World commends to its membership are 
McCartuy, of Minnesota, Moss, of Utah, 
Hart, of Michigan, and Gore, of Tennessee. 
The Republican Proury, of Vermont, seems 
to have been added as a gesture of biparti- 
sanship. Two Representatives, both Demo- 
crats, are on the recommended list. They 
are HARDING, of Idaho, and Montoya, of New 
Mexico. 

Just to see how other analysts than my- 
self would rate these men whom the Liy- 
able World appears to be collecting into a 
Peace Party, I have checked their ratings in 
the voting index compiled by Americans for 
Constitutional Action on the subject of 
“National Sovereignty.” The Americans for 
Constitutional Action says it is “for 
strengthening our national sovereignty and 
against surrendering control of our foreign 
or domestic affairs or our national security to 
any other nation or to any international or- 
ganization.” I don't regard these ratings as 
infallible, but they do provide an arbitrary 
either/or indication of overriding philos- 
ophy. They show, in aggregate, how much 
importance a Member of Congress puts on 
national sovereignty as against peace,“ in- 
ternationalism and concern for the “world” 
stead of for this country. 

Astonishingly, I think, Musk, Hart, 
McCartuy, Burpick, Moss, CLARK, and 
McGee get zero in this rating. Gore gets 6 
percent, and Provry gets 50 percent. In the 
House, HARDING gets zero and Montoya gets 
43 percent. 

As a footnote, I think it worth adding that 
the Livable World has sent out a memoran- 
dum to its membership urging support of 
Harptine as “the logical choice of the Demo- 
cratic Party to run for the Senate against 
Senator Jorpan in 1966.“ In striking con- 
trast to Harprno’s zero rating on national 
sovereignty, Americans for Constitutional 
Action rates Jorpan, Republican, of Idaho 


where foreign relations are decided. Re- 
spectability, of course, is an essential in an 
undertaking of this sort, and it’s pertinent 
to note that the Livable World has as its 
executive director, in charge of the Wash- 
ington office, a genuine war hero in Col. 
Ashton Crosby, U.S. Army, retired. His 
standard answer to criticisms of the Live- 
able World is to write or say: 

“I have 14 combat decorations, including 
3 silver stars, a Croix de Guerre in lieu of a 
fourth silver star, and 4 Purple Hearts.” 

This seems a bit of a nonsequitur, but 
Colonel Crosby told me in a telephone inter- 
view that he was sticking with the Liveable 
World chiefly to keep its membership from 
going off the deep end. Maybe he'll soon 
leave the Livable World and dedicate his 
patriotism to a concern for freedom rather 
than to cohabitation with our enemies. 


Courts Draw Clear Line Against Inter- 
ference With Rights of Independent 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant address on the subject of recent 
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antitrust developments affecting inde- 
pendent businessmen in the petroleum 
industry was delivered by Mr. Rufus E. 
Wilson, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, before the mid-year meeting of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, Inc. Mr. 
Wilson, who is Chief of the FTC's Divi- 
sion of General Trade Restraints, gives 
in this address an informed, enlighten- 
ing and challenging exposition of recent 
court decisions and Commission actions 
which are of major interest not only to 
independent businessmen generally but 
also to all citizens who are concerned 
with the preservation of free enterprise 
in America. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Wilson's address in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

The address follows: 

Appress sy Rurus E. Wmson, Chur, Dir- 
VISION -OF GENERAL TRADE RESTRAINTS, 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, BEFORE THE 
Mipyear MEETING, NATIONAL OIL JOBBERS 
COUNCIL, ING., WASHINGTON, D. O., May 19, 
1964 
When Mr. Fitzgerald initially invited me 

to speak before this group, he requested 

that I address myself to the topic “Ap- 
proaches for Trade Associations in Fighting 

Subsidiary Programs by Public Utilities.” At 

the same time, he advised that my address 

was to be informative rather than argumen- 
tative. 

Although I am not at liberty to address 
myself to the actual topic assigned, it is 
hoped that my remarks will be interpreted 
as informative and not argumentative. 

In the past year and a half there have been 
some antitrust developments which I believe 
to be of major interest to you as well as all 
independent businessmen in the oll or gaso- 
line industry as well as in other industries. 

The courts have made it abundantly clear 
in these decision that interference with the 
rights of independent businessmen will not 
be tolerated. That the legalistic facade of 
independence encouraged or erected and 
placed in effect by a large and dominant 
company actually exists in fact and not in 
fancy. 

In Sun Oil! the Supreme Court discarded 
the conduit“ approach utilized by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in its decision * and 
held that the section 2(b) defense was not 
available to a supplier who gave a discrimi- 
matorily low price to one of its dealers to 
meet that dealer's competition, 

On April 20, 1964, the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in Simpson v. 
Union Oil Company? 

The importance of this case in the fleld 
of antitrust law enforcement will be truly 
significant. The Honorable Jor L. Evins, of 
‘Tennessee, in an article appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 24, 1964, re- 
ferred to the importance of this case in these 
words: 

“Mr. Speaker, on Monday of this week the 
Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down a decision in an antitrust case which 
is recognized as being of greater importance 
and significance than any other antitrust 
case decided in this decade.” 

Congressman Evins is one of the great 
friends and a champion of small business 
and at one time one of the Commission's 
outstanding attorneys. Mr. Evins’ appraisal 
of this decision must carry weight. 

I assume that most, or perhaps all, of you 
here today are concerned about your status 
as independent businessmen. I further as- 
sume that the vast majority of you would be 
quick to take umbrage at a suggestion that 
you were anything but independent busi- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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nessmen. To place my remarks in proper 
context, it Is likewise my feeling that the 
same reaction could be expected from gaso- 
line station dealers, who are not In a sub- 
stantially different position from you except 
that, In terms of the integration of the oil 
industry they are, perhaps, one rung below 
you on the ladder. 

Then, just 4 days after the Supreme Court's 
decision in Simpson,,the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circult on April 24, 
1964, handed down its decision in Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company v. Federal Trade 
Commission and The Atlantic Refining Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission affirming the 
Commission's previous decision in Federal 
Trade Commission docket No. 6486, 

In its decision the Court had this to say 
about the independence of the dealer oper- 
ating under a lease arrangement with a ma- 
jor oil company: 

“Ostensibly, they are independent busi- 
nessmen but behind the legalistic facade of 
independence, there exists a servitude caused 
by the coercive pressures which Atlantic ex- 
erts upon its dealers. Ihe keystone of the 
actual relationship between Atlantic and its 
dealers is the lease and the equipment loan 
contract with their short-term and cancella- 
tion provisions. Without repeating all the 
components of the relationship, it is evident 
that the service station dealer is more of an 
economic serf than a businessman free to 
purchase the TBA of his choice,” “ 

I will come back to this case later. I want- 
ed to mention that quotation to bring home 
a point. 

The Honorable Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, spoke to 
you at your annual meeting held last No- 
vember in Chicago, Til. At that time he 
stated, among other things, and I quote, 
“Specifically, the real issue, it seems, is 
whether or not the industry’s structure and 
practices will permit you—the jobbers to 
maintain and strengthen your role as inde- 
pendent businessmen.” “ 

He pointed out that there are approxi- 
mately 200 companies engaged in refining; 
about 25,000 wholesalers (jobbers and com- 
missioned agents); and about 200,000 retail 
service stations. In commenting on the ver- 
tical integration of the ol! industry he said, 
“the fear, in short, is that the ‘independ- 
ent’—including the independent refiner, the 
independent jobber, and the independent 
retaller—has, as the saying goes, one foot 
in the grave and the other on a banana 
peel.“ “ 

In the enforcement of the statutes admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commission 
we must be concerned whether the independ- 
ent businessmen in the oll industry are, in 
fact, permitted to remain independent. I 
would like to treat the Goodyear case in 
some detail. However, I propose one ca- 
veat—it may well be that Goodyear and/or 
Atlantic will petition the Supreme Court for 
certiorarl so we may not be certain at this 
time whether this matter is final. Yet, it ts 
my thought, in view of the Supreme Court's 
holding in Simpson that certiorari! will be 
denied. 

The Federal Trade Commission issued its 
complaint against the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and the Atlantic Refining Co. charg- 
ing a violation of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act which declares un- 
lawful unfair methods of competition in 
commerce and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce’ The Commission's 
complaint challenged the legality of the dis- 
tribution of tires, batteries, and automobile 
accessories, commonly called TBA, to service 
stations under a sales commission agree- 
ment between Goodyear and Atlantic. The 
Commission held against Goodyear and At- 
lantic and issued orders to cease and desist. 
From this, Goodyear and Atlantic appealed. 

In the challenged sales commission can- 
tract between Goodyear and Atlantic, Atlan- 
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tic agreed to promote the sale of Goodyear 
TBA products to Atlantic’s distributors and 
service station dealers located in New Eng- 
land, New York, and the Philaedlphia-New 
Jersey area. A sales commission was paid 
to Atlantic by Goodyear on the products 
which were sold by Atlantic's, distributors 
and service station dealers. 

Atlantic, prior to 1951 bought Lee tires 
and Exide batteries and various accessories 
from other sources and sold them to its 
wholesale distributors and retail dealers in 
the area which was the subject of the Com- 
mission's complaint. Having become dis- 
Satisfied with this method of operation, 
Atlantic surveyed its dealers to determine 
such things as preference of brands and 
sources of supply. The survey showed that 
only 11 percent of the dealers preferred 
Goodyear tires, and In addition, a majority 
of the dealers preferred to purchase their 
tires, batteries, and accessories from more 
than one source. In spite of the survey re- 
sults, Atinntic entered into a sales commis- 
sion contract covering TBA effective March 
1. 1951, with Goodyear and a similar contract 
with Firestone, the two contracts covering 
its entire marketing area, Goodyear assigned 
a portion of its sales territory to Goodyear 
and another portion to Firestone. Firestone 
got the eastern Pennsylvania, western Penn- 
sylvania, and southern regions. 

Each Atlantic dealer was assigned to a 
specific supply point designated by Good- 
year. These supply points were either 
Goodyear stores, Goodyear franchise dealers, 
or Atlantic service station dealers who were 
also Goodyear franchisees. Atlantic re- 
ceived a 10-percent override on all purcheses 
of Goodyear TBA made by Atlantic dealers 
from the tire companies’ supply points, and 
a 7T%-percent override on purchases by 
dealers from Atlantic's wholesale distrib- 
utors. 

The service station dealers were told that 
the new plan was a change in company pol- 
icy; that Atlantic wanted them to carry 
Goodyear or Firestone tires, batteries, and 
accessories; and that the switch would be 
to the dealer's benefit. 

Letters were sent to the dealers informing 
them of the availability of the plan and 
advised them to take advantage of it, 
Numerous meetings were held by Atlantic 
with its dealers to explain the new programs. 
Atlantic gave Goodyear and Firestone the 
names of the dealers in their respective ter- 
ritories so that their advertising could be 
installed in the service stations. Under 
Atlantic policy this meant that only Good- 
year or Firestone identifications were to be 
displayed at Atlantic stations. Atlantic 
salesmen accompanied by either Goodyear 
or Firestone salesmen contacted the dealers 
concerning the new sponsored TBA. Re- 
ports were made to Atlantic by Goodyear 
and Firestone including the names of dealers 
who refused to permit the installation of 
Goodyear and Firestone signs. 

Atlantic established TBA quotas; Atlantic 
policed the dealers; they promoted Goodyear 
TBA and wrote up TBA orders. Atlantic 
salesmen checked the books of dealers to see 
whether they were buying from other 
sources. Atlantic salesmen made trips with 
Goodyear salesmen to dealers to police the 
operation. This is called double tenming. 
Atlantic credit cards included the Goodyear 
TBA. 

When Atlantic selected a new retail dealer, 
at least three separate interviews were held 
with the applicant at which the sales com- 
mission program was explained. After selec- 
tion but before receiving a lease, the appli- 
cant attended an Atlantic training school 
where extensive discussions and demonstra- 
tions of Goodyear TBA were conducted. He 
was told at the school that it was to his 
advantage to carry Goodyear or Firestone 
products. He was told what Goodyear in- 
ventory he should carry and that he should 
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use approved Goodyear signs, decals, and 
advertising boards. 

The seventh circuit upheld the Commis- 
Sion stating that the sales commission system 
Was, in effect, an Ulegal tying arrangement. 
The court stated: 

“In its marrower aspects the system is a 
tying arrangement because it requires the 
buyer of one product, the service station 
Gealer who purchases Atlantic gasoline, to 
buy another line of merchanise, Goodyear 
TBA. Surrender by the dealer of his freedom 
to choose between brands of TBA is per se 
Wega) if a ‘not insubstantial’ amount of 
interstate commerce is affected.” * 

Goodyear, by 1955, had signed TBA con- 
tracts with 2,183 of the 2,248 Atlantic service 
Stations in the 8-State territory assigned; 
Firestone, by 1955, had signed virtually. all 
the 4.698 Atlantic stations in its 10-State 
area; and total Goodyear and Firestone sales 


Under the Atlantic contracts from June 1950 - 


to June 1956 was more than $52 million; 
therefore the court had no difficulty in find- 
ing that the sales commission system was 


Within the “substantiality of economic effect 


du commerce” test established in previous 
tying cases, 

Before leaving this important case, I would 
like to read one more quote from the court's 
decision. This is in the area of coercion and 
illustrates vividly the court's determination 
to penetrate beyond the facade of the 
Atlantic-Goodyear arrangement and to recog- 
Rize it for what it was, a coercive and op- 
Pressive method of taking away the dealers’ 
independent judgment and substituting 
therefor the profit-motivated Judgment of 
Atlantic and Goodyear. The court stated: 

“Atlantic says that its influence over its 
dealer to purchase sponsored TBA short of 
force, threat, or intimidation is lawful; that 
it may recommend high quality TBA to its 
dealers; and that such action serves a legiti- 
Mate business purpose in the promotion of 
the sale of gasoline. This would be a per- 
Suasive argument except for the dealers’ eco- 
nomic dependency upon the ail company. 
In that setting, recommendation is tanta- 
mount to command. Covert practices are as 
eficient as overt action. Sophisticated 
methods of pressuring the dealers into carry- 
ing sponsored TBA are as effectual as express 
covenants and open threats.“ 

There are two more TVA cases now on ap- 

Deal from Commission decisions adverse to 
the respondents. The Commission in its 
Cases against the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.-Shell Oil co, and against the B. F. 
Goodrich-Texas Co.“ found substantially the 
same economic coercion and adverse anti- 
Competitive effects emanating from sales 
Commission contracts as was found in the 
Goodyear case, recently affirmed by the 
Seventh circult. 

The US, Supreme Court's decision in 
Simpson v. Union Oil company un should 
have a resounding impact on distribution 
Practices in the ofl industry. The facts are 
these: Richard Simpson operated a gasoline 
Station in California under a lease from the 
Union Ou Co, Iam quite sure that he con- 
Sidered himself to be an independent busi- 
Ressman because the record reflects that 
he acted like a man who considered him- 
Self to be independent, Although he was 
Under a i-year lease and a i-year con- 
Signment contract which provided that 
“title” to the consigned gas “shall remain in 
Consignor until sold by consignee," Mr. Simp- 
son sold his gasoline for 27.9 cents in the 
face of demands by the company that he 
adhere to a price of 29.9 cents. As a result, 
Union Oil refused to renew his lease. 

Simpson brought suit for damages under 
the antitrust laws. After pretrial hearings, 
union moved for summary judgment that the 
consignment lease program violated the 
Sherman Act. The. district court held for 
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Union and the court of appeals affirmed. 
Simpson petitioned the Supreme Court, 
which agreed to hear the case. On April 
20, 1964, the Supreme Court held that the 
consignment agreement was used by Union 
as a device for resale price maintenance, 
Mr, Justice Douglas, writing for the ma- 
jority, stated: 

‘Dealers, Uke Simpson, are independent 
businessmen: and they have all or most of 
the indicia of entrepreneurs, except for price 
fixing. The risk of loss of the gasoline is on 
them, apart from acts of God. Their return 
is affected by the rise and fall in the market 
price, their commissions declining as retail 
prices drop. Practically the only power they 
have to be wholly independent businessmen, 
whose service depends on thelr own initia- 
tive and enterprise, is taken from them by 
the proviso that they must sell their gasoline 
at prices fixed by Union Oil.“ 1 

The Supreme Court, recognizing that con- 
signment has historically served legitimate 
business. purposes, struck down the con- 
signment arrangement in this case because 
It was used to control the dealer's resale 
prices, The Supreme Court looked at the 
arrangement realistically—plierced the con- 
signment arrancement—and in looking 
through the opening saw the true character 
of the arrangement, a device by which the 
independent“ was to be kept subservient, a 
device by which his independence was to be 
destroyed, a device to fix and maintain the 
retail prices of an independent businessman, 

It is my experience that the majority of 

service station dealers would like to operate 
as independent businessmen and would do 
so except for the power and control exercised 
over them by their oil company suppliers. 
In several of the gasoline cases which I have 
presented before the Commission, I have 
urged the position that the oll companies 
have been able to effectuate illegal pricing 
policies by wielding power and control over 
dealers by means of lease agreements, sup- 
ply contracts, loan equipment agreements 
and consignment or commission contracts. 
In the Atlantic Refining Company case and 
the Sun Oil Company case“ decisions were 
rendered by the Commission holding that 
consignment agreements were illegally uti- 
lized by those major oll companies to accom- 
plish price fixing. 

To further illustrate the views I have been 
expressing, I would like to reminisce briefly. 
Do you remember the World War II movies? 
Particularly the ones which involved soldiers 
in combat? In most of them, there were a 
couple of scenes with considerable dialog 
between soldiers who were speaking of things 
back home in nostalgic tones. In almost 
everyone of those pictures there was one GI 
who spoke of his after-the-war dream of 
returning to the hometown and opening a 
gasoline station. There was a reason for this. 
Hollywood knew of its appeal. We too know. 
The soldier’s dream was of a return to the 
American ideal of free enterprise. Why did 
Hollywood choose the gas station to project 
this concept—this ideal? Because so many 
people of this Nation have, for so many years, 
thought of the service station operator as 
the typical mall independent businessman. 
That is still the image here in the United 
States but is it an actual fact? Even today, 
I dare say that most motorists would be sur- 
prised if they were to discover that the price 
they had been paying at the corner gas sta- 
tion was not established by the dealer, but 
by his oil company supplier. The same 
motorists would be equally surprised if they 
were to discover that the tires, batteries or 
accessories which their dealers had been sell- 
ing them had not been selected by the dealer 
as the items he wanted to sell but had been 
imposed on him by the oll company supplier 
because it received a percentage override on 
the sales of such TBA to the dealer. 

I am sure there actually were a number 
of GI's who did come home after the war 
and did open gasoline service stations. I 
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wonder how those former GI's have fared in 
the face of consignment arrangements, in 
the face of commission contracts on TBA 
products and other similar devices used by 
the oll companies to remove the freedom from 
free enterprise. 

All that I have been saying brings up an 
interesting question: Are the major oil com- 
panies going to continue to control the dis- 
tribution of their products, or for that mat- 
ter, products of other companies, all the 
way down the distribution ladder to the re- 
tail level and still attempt to maintain the 
concept that the distributor, jobber, and 
dealer are independent businessmen? I do 
not believe so. Instead, I believe that they 
are going to have to make up their minds as 
to whether they are going to have independ- 
ent dealers and jobbers. 

The decision in Sun Oil (Jacksonville), 
Simpson and Goodyear stand for the propo- 
sition that pricing policies must be realistic 
and not arbritrary. That the major oil 
companies, as a matter of law, possess and 
exert great economic power, and when used 
to exercise control over its independent deal- 
ers or Jobbers, if you please through various 
agreements such as short-term leases, loan 
equipment contracts, supply contracts, to 
effectuate policies in restraint of trade, then 
my friends, trouble develops trouble for 
everyone involved. I find myself asking this 
question again and again, why does it have 
to be this way? Why not let the independent 
dealer or jobber be an independent business- 
man? 

And I believe this question is also being 
asked by members in the industry. 

What clearer mandate could the oil com- 
panies have for deciding that they may not 
follow a policy of dominating and controlling 
the independent merchant in their distribu- 
tion systems than the expressions in Simp- 
son and Goodyear, as well as the Commis- 
tion's Atlantic and Sun cases. 

In the May 1, 1964, edition of the Journal 
of Commerce an article appeared which 
gives some indication that the oil companies 
are realizing that their past policies not only 
have invited probes by the Justice Depart- 
ment and Federal Trade Commission but 
also are not profitable in the long run.“ 
How much the recent court and Commis- 
sion decisions have to do with this realiz- 
ation I do not know, but I can speculate. The 
article reports a speech given by Mr. 8. D. 
Breitweiser, executive vice president of Cities 
Service Oil Co., before the Chicago Oll Men's 
Club. Mr. Breitwelser, according to the 
article, said that the so-called experts in the 
Industry have done their best to run the 
dealer off, despite the fact that he is the in- 
dustry’s most important marketing man. 
He criticized the “price war“ approach of the 
majors, saying that such wars cost the in- 
dustry and its owners, employees, jobbers, 
and dealers hundreds of millions of dollars 
last year. His suggestion for improvement 
is a little more courage, thought, and in- 
genuity in sticking to reasonable, profit- 
making prices, When we consider that price 
Wars generaly are the results and not the 
cause of market disturbances, Mr. Breitweis- 
er's words should not go unheeded by the 
industry. 

I think Mr. Breitweiser's statement is one 
of courage and commonsense. He is correct 
that more courage, thought, and ingenuity 
are needed. His comments, if followed. 
would constitute a worthwhile approach to 
industry problems, that something should be 
done and done now. 

A good beginning would be the realization 
by the major oll companies that the inde- 
pendent businessmen in their distribution 
process should be allowed to remain inde- 
pendent. It is my experience that dealers 
and jobbers are loyal to their supplier. How- 
ever, loyalty is a two-way street. Fair treat- 
ment of their jobbers and dealers will not 
be achieved accidentally. It requires a con- 
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scious concern, A concern to recognize the 
independent businessmen, who they need to 
distribute their products, as partners in a 
legitimate business endeavor. 

I sincerely hope that the free enterprise 
independent businessman concept, in the oil 
industry, to the extent that it has become 
rusty, to the extent that erosion has set in, 
will be restored and maintained with in- 
creased prosperity for each and every one 
of you here today. 


F. T. C. v. Sun Oil Co., 83 Sup. Ct. 358 
(1963). 

Sun Oil Co. v. F.T.C, 294 F. 2d 465. 

3 CCH, vol. 5, par. 71085. 

Id., at 79322. 

Address by Chairman Dixon, Federal 
Trade Commission, annual meeting of Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, Inc., Noy. 9, 
1963, p. 5. 

* Supra, p. 6. 

Federal Trade Commission Act, sec. 5(a) 
(1), 66 Stat. 632, 15 U.S.C., sec. 45(a) (1). 

*CCH, Trade Regulation Reporter, vol. 5, 
par. 71093. 

Id., at 79322. 

* The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., FTC 
docket No. 6487 (March 1961). 

= The B. F. Goodrich Co., FTC docket No. 
6485 (April 1963). 

“4 CCH, Trade Regulation Reporter, vol. 5, 
par. 71085. 

33 Id., at 79282, 79283. 

“The Atlantic Refining Co. Inc, FTC 
docket No. 7471 (May 1963), pending appeal. 

u Sun Ou Co., FTC docket No. 6934 (No- 
vember 1963) pending appeal. 

price Wars Blamed for Causing US. 
Probes,” the Journal of Commerce, Friday, 
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The A B C’s of the Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “The A B C’s of the Civil Rights 
Bill,” written by James E. Clayton, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, June 7, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

This is an accurate and fair explana- 
tion, in plain language, of the civil rights 
bill now before the Senate. Mr. Clay- 
ton is a legal reporter of recognized 
competence; and his article, which is not 
long, will be especially helpful to hun- 
dreds of persons who are asking what 
the bill does, particularly in view of some 


of the exaggerated and incorrect state- 


ments which have been widely circulated 
about it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a splendid article by Mr. 
James E. Clayton was published yester- 
day in the Washington Post. The arti- 
cle is entitled “The A B C’s of the Civil 
Rights Bill.” I understand it has pre- 
viously been ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorv. The article ex- 
plains the bill to the point where it is 
understandable, I think, to everyone 
who reads it. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE A B Cs or THE Civ, Ricuts BILL 

(By James E. Clayton) 

In the past 3 months, almost 8 million 
words have been spoken in the Senate on 
a bill that is about 15,000 words long. 

Somewhere in all this oratory—with its 
flowery phrases like the “billion dollar black- 
jack,“ an “unprecedented grab for power,” 
a “bill of rights for all Americans“ and the 
fulfillment of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tlon“ —the basic goals of the civil rights bill 
have been almost lost from view. 


The goals are quite clear and rather sim- 
ple. They are to end discrimination in em- 
ployment, voting, public facilities, public 
schools and places where people go to eat, 
sleep, and be entertained. 

The goals were serlously discussed only at 
the beginning of the long debate and in the 
last week. During the weeks in between, 
Senators spoke mostly about detaile—jury 
trials, the relationship of State to Federal 
law, small boardinghouses, threats of bu- 
reaucratic control, and so on, 

It is these details on which the decisions 
will be made if the Senate ever gets down to 
voting. Most Senators now agree that there 
is a clear majority for the basic proposals in 
the civil rights bill. They are not sure that 
the same majority exists for all the detalls. 

Perhaps the easiest way to think about 
both the goals and the details is in terms of 
what problems the proposed legislation is 
designed to solve and how it goes about doing 
that. The following analysis is based on the 
modified bill introduced in the Senate by 
leaders of both political parties. 

VOTING DISCRIMINATION 


Problem one: In some areas, Negroes are 
kept from registering to vote by registrars 
who discriminate against them or disqualify 
them because of minor errors on applications, 
Minor errors are such things as putting 
down one’s age as 23 years, 10 months, 11 
days when it is 23 years, 10 months, 12 days. 

Solution: The bill would bar registrars 
from giving Negroes seeking to vote in Fed- 
eral elections tougher literacy tests than 
they give to whites. It would bar rejections 
for minor, irrelevant errors on applications. 
It declares that anyone with a sixth-grade 
education is. presumed literate. 

Procedure: The new legislation provides 
ways of speeding up the court handling of 
voting cases, which can be brought to litiga- 
tion by an individual or by the Attorney 
General. Some cases have dragged out for 
years in the past. 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


Problem two: Because of their race, Ne- 
groes are barred from eating In many res- 
taurants and lunch counters, sleeping in 
some hotels and motels, attending perform- 
ances at some theaters and sports arenas and 
buying gasoline at some gas stations. 

Solution: The bill declares that none of 
these places of public accommodation can re- 
ject a customer because of his race or religion 
if the goods it handles moves in ‘interstate 
commerce. It exempts small boarding 
houses and private clubs. 

Proceduré: A person denied service could 
file suit in Federal court. With the court's 
permission, the Attorney General could inter- 
vene to help him. The Attorney General 
could file such a suit if there was a pattern of 
discrimination. The courts are authorized 
to order an end to discrimination and punish 
those who defy their orders. If a State or 
community has a public accommodations 
law, Federal action cannot occur until after 
that local law has had a chance to operate. 
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RECREATION FACILITIES 


Problem three: Negroes claim they are 
barred from some facilities owned by a city or 
State: golf courses, swimming pools, librar- 
ies, parks, playgrounds, etc. 

Solution: Although the Supreme Court has 
clearly said that such barriers because of race 
are unconstitutional, the bill declares that 
all such places must be opened to all persons 
without regard to race or religion. 

Procedure: The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to file sults in Federal court to open 
such facilities if he finds that those persons 
discriminated against are unable to file suit 
themselves because of a lack of money or a 
fear of reprisals. N 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


Problem four: Negroes contend that some 
State and local programs financed in part by 
Federal funds discriminate against them. 
Examples are hospital construction, welfare 
and farm programs. 

Solution: The bill declares that all pro- 
grams receiving Federal money must not dis- 
criminate. 

Procedure: If a Federal agency learns that 
a program is being operated with discrimina- 
tion, it can take steps to end the practice. 
These steps include conciliation, holding a 
hearing, notifying Congress and, as a last 
resort, cutting off Federal funds to the pro- 
gram in the particular locality. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Problem 5: Negroes complain that many 
employers refuse to hire them although they 
are qualified, and that several labor unions 
bar them from membership and apprentice- 
ship because of their race. 

Solution: The bill bars discrimination be- 
cause of race, sex, or religion by employers 
in hiring, firing, or promoting, by employ- 
ment agencies in job referrals and by labor 
unions in admittance to membership or 
apprenticeship programs. It would apply 
immediately to all companies in interstate 
commerce with 100 or more employees and, 
after 3 years, to all such companies with 25 
or more employees. Religious organizations 
and church schools would be exempt to some 
extent from the provision regarding religion. 

Procedure: A new Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Commission would receive and process 
complaints, It would defer any action for 
a limited period until State laws on the same 
subject had an opportunity to operate. If 
the Commission's persuasion was inelfective, 
the individual discriminated against could 
go to Federal court. If there was a pattern 
of discrimination, the Attorney General 
could file the court case. The court would 
determine whether discrimination existed 
and what to do about it. 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


Problem 6: Negroes argue that school 
desegregation is going too slowly. 

Solution: The bill authorizes the Attorney 
General to bring law suits to end segrega- 
tion in the public schools, It also author- 
izes the expenditure of Federal funds to help 
communities plan for desegregation, 

JUDICIAL FAIRNESS 


Problem 7; Civil rights workers often 
say they cannot get a fair trial in some State 
courts and cannot get some Federal trial 
judges to intervene to block unfair trials. 

Solution: The bill authorizes an appeal to 
higher courts if a Federal trial judge refuses 
to take jurisdiction in a situation where 
such discrimination is alleged. There 15. 
presently no appeal from his refusal. 

While these are the seven problem areas 
with which the civil rights bill attempts to 
deal, it has many other provisions, Among 
them are ones which extend the life of the 
Olvil Rights Commission for 4 years and 
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Create a new Community Conciliation Service 
to help solve racial problems y. 

Perhaps as important as what the civil 
rights bill would do ls what it would not do. 

It would not allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to dictate to whom people could sell 
their property. The bill specifically exempts 
housing programs. 

It would not compel an employer to fire 
R white man to make way for a Negro. Such 
&etion would be barred by the bill because it 
Would be a firing based on race. 

It would not compel a store owner or a 
hotel owner to serve every person who came 
to his place of business. For example, a store 
Owner could reject ese who were drunk or 
disorderly or refuesd to wear a coat and tie. 
Hia choice of customers would be curtailed 
Only in that he could not turn away anyone 
Solely because of race or religion. 

It would not destroy unlon seniority. Ali 
the bill would do is stop unions from dis- 
Criminating against those who apply for 
Membership or apprenticeship. 

It would not take away anyone's right to 
& Jury trial, The bill does authorize Federal 
Judges to punish without a jury trial those 
Who disobey orders to stop discriminating. 
But there is no existing right to a jury trial 
in such cases, Anyone charged now with dis- 
Obeying a court order is entitled to a jury 
trial only if Congress has specifically so or- 
dered. This bill limits the punishment a 
Judge could impose without a jury trial for 
Contempt in civil rights cases to 30 days in 
jau and a $300 fine. 

It would not allow the Federal Govern- 
Ment to children across town to 
even out the racial composition of schools. 
The bill specifically bars Federal officiais and 

eral courts from acting to end such racial 


It would not give the Federal Government 
Control of elections. The bill would only re- 
Quire the States to administer voting laws 
With an even hand. 


The Education of Mr. Henry J. Taylor: 
Four Replies in the Form of a Rebuttal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the syndicated columist, Mr. Henry J. 
Taylor, wrote an article in which he 
Stated that continued unemployment in 

Appalachia region could be traced to 
fact that residual oil is imported into 
country. 

This is reasoning which may be dubbed 
us somewhat less than logical and cer- 

y not designed to appeal to New 
Englanders who are so dependent upon 
residual oil and who will be asked to 
Support the various antipoverty pro- 


There is a definite need to place this 
Matter into proper perspective and the 
following four articles accomplish that 


The first is by Thomas F. Mitchell, spe- 
cial Washington representative of the 
New England council who states: 

Articles such as Mr. Taylor's which strike 
Of New England's economic lifeblood by 
perpetuating a false issue certainly do little 
to gain the sympathy of 10 million residents 
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of this t segment of our Nation 
whose tax dollars will be needed to support 
any Federal program to end the poverty 
and misery of Appalachia. 


Mr. Mitchell also refutes the Taylor 
thesis on a number of other points, and 
I — 9 that his letter be closely exam- 
in 

In a second letter to the Scripps-How- 
ard syndicate, E. A. Evans points out 
the “erroneous assumption” of the Tay- 
lor article and, in three precise instances, 
establishes the unfortunate reasons for 
unemployment among coal miners in Ap- 
palachia. 

John Harper, the chairman of the 
Petroleum Industry, offers facts on the 
impact of automation and its relation to 
unemployment. He shows that Appa- 
lachian coal production has risen sub- 
stantially in 1962, 1963, and in the first 
4 months of 1964, while mineworker em- 
ployment has declined in each of these 
periods. 

Mr. Speaker, the fourth and final in- 
sertion contributing to the educational 
process of Mr. Taylor is an enlightened 
letter written by John W. Hight and 
printed in the Miami Herald of May 26. 

Mr. Hight, executive director of the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
also emphasizes those areas where Mr. 
Taylor misses the proverbial boat, or tries 
to steer his canoe in a direction that can- 
not be charted by men of reason and 
judgment. For it is obvious to all seri- 
ous thinkers that an attempt to give a 
simple and single answer to a subject 
as broad as unemployment is beyond the 
comprehension of many people who have 
been concerned with this problem for 
years. 

A case need not be made at this point 
for the necessity of residual ofl to the 
eastern seaboard except in the sense that 
the case is alluded to in the four arti- 
cles, What is important, it seems to me, 
is that Mr. Taylor reexamine his think- 
ing on this subject. Such a prospect 
would be most welcome, 

The material to which I have referred, 
follows: 


Mr. Jack R. HOWARD,“ 

President and General Editorial Manager, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, New York, 
N.Y. 


May 21, 1964. 


Dear Ma. Howanp: On May 11 and 18, 1964, 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, Mi- 
ami Herald, and other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers published two columns by Henry J. 
Taylor in which he alleged that imports of 
residual fuel oil contribute to Appalachia 
unemployment, 

For your information, the mandatory oll 
import control program has been in efect 
since March 1959. This program was insti- 
tuted by Presidential proclamation on the 
grounds that imports of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products should be controlled in the 
interests of the national security to pre- 
serve a vigorous, healthy domestic petro- 
leum industry. Residual fuel oil Imports 
have been included in this program, 

In February 1963, the Office of Emergency 
Planning after a 2-year investigation sub- 
mitted a report to the President recom- 
mending a meaningful relaxation of resid- 
ual controls. Included in the OEP find- 
ings were conclusions that residual oil con- 
trols had no effect on the national security, 
the only justification for the maintenance of 
controls under the pertinent statute; and 
that imports of residual oil were not the 
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cause of unemployment in the coal fields. 
A copy of the OEP report is enclosed. 

Recently, several Members of Congress in 
speeches before both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have dealt with 
both the effect of residual imports on coal 
industry "unemployment and on the domes- 
tic petroleum industry. Copies of their 
statements are also enclosed. 

Every reporter, of course, has both the 
right and the duty to report on current 
events as he sees them. In this instance, 
however, Mr. Taylor has offered what could 
only fairly be regarded Ås personal opinions, 
while representing these opinions to be facts. 
In addition, both of Mr. Taylor's columns 
merely parrot rather extravagant claims and 
unsubstantiated allegations of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, which has been in 
the forefront of a constant campaign to con- 
tinue and even make more stringent residual 
fuel oll import controls. 

Understandably, Mr. Taylor may have been 
influenced by the interests of the coal indus- 
try because of his close association with the 
Pittston Co. According to current records, 
Mr. Taylor serves on the board of the Pittston 
Co., which board is chaired by Mr. Joseph P. 
Routh, who is also chairman of the National 
Coal Policy Conference. 

The Pittston Co. is, as you know, one of the 
largest producers of bituminous coal. Sig- 
nificantly, it is also one of the largest im- 
porters of residual oll with an authorized 
daily import quota of 43,829 barrels. This 
represents over 15 million barrels per year. 

The independent oll marketers in New 
England have been most adversely affected by 
the residual of] quotas, and as a result of the 
quota system small, Independent marketers 
in instances have been forced to merge 
into large, diversified companies. The Pitts- 
ton Co. has been actively acquiring these 
small, independent oll marketers. 

Articles such as Mr. Taylor's, which strike 
at New Englands economic lifeblood by per- 
petuating a false issue certainly do little to 
gain the sympathy of the 10 million residents 
of this important segment of our Nation 
whose tax dollars will be needed to support 
any Federal program to end the poverty and 
misery of Appalachia. 

New England, as you must know, has no 
native fossil fuel resources and must obtain 
its entire supply from outside its borders, 
Historically, we have depended on residual 
fuel off to heat our hospitals, schools, apart- 
ment houses, and other public buildings as 
well as to supply power for our industries and 
to generate our electricity. 

Transportation costs to New England of 
our fuels combined with our overall higher 
heating costs, have made it absolutely essen- 
tial that we obtain these fuels at the lowest 
prices possible. Otherwise, the products of 
New England's industries would be driven 
from the world’s markets. 

As a result, outside of its use by some New 
England utilities, coal is not able to service 
New England competitively. It has been 
necessary, therefore, for most of our indus- 

-tries to rely on residual fuel ou. These in- 
dustries are not equipped to burn coal under 
any circumstances and for the time being 
must have oil. Eventually, gas, hydroelectric 
power or atomic energy may be the answer 
but never coal. 

It is true that some residual oll is pro- 
duced domestically. American refiners, how- 
ever, find it unprofitable to market this prod- 
uct and every year find ways to decrease the 
residual yield of each barrel of crude oil 
processed to obtain a higher percentage of 
more costly petroleum producta such as gaso- 
line, jet fuel, kerosene, etc. 

As a result, New England consumers have 
been forced to depend more and more on 
imports. For example, during 1962, New 
England's demand for residual was 75,190,000 
barrels. Of this amount, domestic sources 
could supply only 6,205,000 barrels and it was 
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necessary for New England to import the 
balance. Price premiums existing because 
of the oll import program forced New Eng- 
land users to pay close to $30 million extra 
to obtain sufficient fuel. 

Mr. Taylor's claim that these imports are 
of a waste foreign. product is also entirely 
without foundation. Venezuela, from 
whence most of the residual oll comes, cer- 
tainly does not consider it a waste“ prod- 
uct. Instead, it isa substantial part of that 
Nation's economy and is probably one of the 
main reasons why that country neither re- 
quests nor receives foreign ald from our 
Government. Statements such as Mr. Tay- 
lor’s can do irreparable harm to our relations 
with this friendly government. 


Special Washington Representative. 
On, Users ASSOCIATION, 
Miami, Fla., May 21, 1964. 
Scntrs-Howand NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: The Oli Users Association is 
a nonprofit organization whose purpose is to 
carry on such activities that may promote an 
adequate supply of fuel oil and heating oil 
at fair and reasonable prices. Members of 
the association consist primarily of utilities 
and manufacturing establishments who are 

users of residual oil, 

We have noted with considerable concern 
two articles, written by Mr. Henry J. Taylor, 
which have recently appeared in the Miami 
Herald. We understand, also, that the same 
articles have appeared in Scripps-Howard 


newspapers. 

The first article, under date of May 11, 
1964, is entitled Ou Kilis Appalachia’s 
Chances,” the second, under date of May 18, 
1964, “Oll Jams Our Guns in War on Pov- 

In both of these articles the main theme 
is based on an erroneous assumption; namely, 


coal mining areas is not connected with the 
imports of residual oil into this country over 
The reason for this unem- 


2. Dieselization of the railroads which had 
previously burned coal. 

3. Millions of homeowners throughout the 
country stopped shoveling coal into basement 
furnaces and installed oil or gas burners. 

I am enclosing a statement on the residual 
oll import question, filed with the Depart- 
ment of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
(now, Office of Emergency Planning) on July 
21, 1961, prepared and submitted jointly by 
the Oll Users Association, New England 
Council and the American Public Power As- 
sociation. I would call your particular at- 
tention to that section of the report entitled 
“Quotas and Coal,” starting on page 22, 
which points out in detail the effects of the 
three reasons listed above for the loss in the 
sale of coal—together with resulting unem- 
ployment in the coal mining regions. 

We are also concerned that apparently 
only one side of this question has been con- 
sidered—that of the National Coal Policy 
Conference—and particularly so in that we 
find that Mr, Taylor is listed in the 1964 
copy of Poor's Registry of Corporations as a 
director of the Pittston Co., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York. And equally interesting is the 
fact that the chairman of the board of that 
company is Mr. Joseph P. Routh who is 
listed by Poor's as being chairman of the 
board of the National Coal Policy Conference. 

Obviously, any commentator has the priv- 
Uege to write on any subject which he may 
desire, but it would appear that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s views are influenced in favor of the coal 
interests. It is also curious to note that the 
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Pittston Co., whose principal product is 
listed as bituminous coal, is a large importer 
of residual oil. 

On May 22, 1961, the Director of the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization an- 
nounced that he was undertaking an inves- 
tigation to determine the effect, from the 
standpoint of national security, of imports 
of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel. This 
hearing called for written statements to be 
submitted to OCDM. 

On. February 13, 1963, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. which had supplanted 
OCDM, submitted its report to President 
Kennedy. * This report, signed by the Di- 
rector of OEP, stated that “a careful and 
meaningful relaxation on imports of resid- 
ual fuel oil to be used as fuel was recom- 
mended.” He further stated that an ex- 
tended study proved to his satisfaction that 
this decision is consistent with the national 
security and the attainment of Western 
Hemispheric objectives which contribute to 
the national security. 

Within this report were statements made 
by the Departments of State, Defense, Com- 
merce, Justic, and Labor—all favorable to 
our standpoint. As an example, the De- 
partment of Defense stated as follows: 
“e © © we cannot see wherein residual fuel 
oll imports can seriously endanger the na- 
tional security. 

I mention the matter of residual oil versus 
national security because the mandatory oil 
Import program, established by President 
Eisenhower, May 10, 1959, had originally 
planned to exclude residual oil, however, at 
the request of the coal interests, residual oil 
was included in the program. The Presi- 
dent's legal right to establish such a pro- 
gram was based on Federal law which gave 
him control over imports effecting national 
security. It has long been our contention 
that residual oil should never have been in- 
cluded in this program inasmuch as it has 
always been in short supply and imports of 
residual ofl did not endanger national secu- 
rity. 

The results of the restrictions of residual 
oil imports created artificial price control 
with increased prices to consumers. Com- 
menting on this phase, the Department of 
Commerce as quoted in the OEP report, in 
part, is as follows:: the continuation 
of the. residual fuel oil import quota plan 
as a method of increasing exploration, drill- 
ing, reserves and crude oll output appears 
rather tenuous.” And also. First, 
the program has increased the price of resid- 
ual fuel of] and has the tendency to increase 
the price of other energy fuels. Second, the 
program has resulted in ‘spot shortages’ of 
residual fuel oil resulting in considerable 
hardship.” 

We have been fighting for the complete 
elimination of all restrictions on the imports 
of residual ofl because of the facts that: the 
imports of residual oil do not contribute to 
the unemployment situation in the coal 
States; consumers throughout the country 
are being forced to pay for an artificially 
induced increased price of residual oll which 
must be passed on to citizens throughout 
the Nation; and the importation of residual 
oll is in no way detrimental to. national 
security. 

We would sincerely appreciate your inves- 
tigating this matter to the end that the pub- 
lic be informed of the true facts concerning 
e subject of import restrictions on residual 
oil. X 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. Evans, 
May 14, 1964. 
PUBLISHER, SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: On May 15, 1964, the World Tele- 
gram & Sun as well as other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers carried a column by your Col- 
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umnist Henry J. Taylor, entitled To Help 
Poor, Change Oil Policy.” The essence of 
the article was that President Johnson's war 
on poverty in the Appalachian region would 
be better served by reducing the current level 
of residual fuel oil imports than by the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

Mr. Taylor’s reasoning was that since coal 
was the region's principal industry and since 
imported residual fuel oil competes with 
coal, a restriction on these imports would 
benefit Appalachian mines and mineworkers. 

Since Mr. Taylor’s views parallel almost 
exactly that of the U.S. coal industry, we 
wonder whether he wrote this column as an 
independent journalist or as an official of the 
coal industry. For in the annual report of 
the Pittston Co., Mr. Taylor is listed as a 
member of the board of directors. As you 
may know, the Pittston Co. is a major coal 
producer and one of the most vociferous ad- 
vocates of further import restrictions on 
residual fuel oll. It would appear that an 
independent journalist should not use his 
position to advocate a plan designed to bring 
direct financial benefits to a business with 
which he has been associated. If Mr. Taylor. 
wishes to promote the welfare of his com- 
pany, he should do so under the proper label. 

We would further like to point out that 
though the Pittston Co. Is principally a coal 
producer, Its wholly owned subsidiary, Metro- 
politan Petroleum Co., is the country's fourth 
largest importer of residual fuel oil. Has Mr. 
Taylor used his position as a director of 
Pittston to propose that this subsidiary stop 
the importation of ofl? We would greatly ap- 
preciate your comments on these matters. 

As to the facts in the case, our position is 
that automation and not oil imports have 
caused the unemployment among the Ap- 
palachian mineworkers. In fact, Appalachian 
coal production has risen substantially in 
1962, 1963, and in the first 4 months of 1964, 
while mineworker employment has declined 
in each of these periods. 

An illustration of the impact of automa- 
tion may be gained from the following statis- 
tics: 

Tons produced per man-day] 


Obviously, the fact that a worker can pro- 
duce more than twice as much coal today 
than in 1950 effects employment. Residual 
fuel oll had therefore very little to do with 
the decline in the coal labor force. Actually, 
total residual fuel oil sales in coal-consuming 
States have shown no increase at all since 
1961, while coal sales have. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HARPER, 


Chairman, Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Foundation. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, May 26, 1964 


Wan Is ON Poverry ONLY, Nor APPALACHIA 
ITSELF 

Henry J. Taylor's recent piece on the war 
on poverty in Appalachia and the question of 
coal versus residual fuel oil was a serious 
misinterpretation and distortion of the facts 
of the situation. 

Mr. Taylor suggests that further restric- 
tion or elimination of residual oil imports 
into the east coast for power purposes would 
go far to solve the problem of poverty in 
Appalachia by forcing the substitution of coal 
as a fuel source. He neglects both the 
mechanical problem of such conversion and 
the cost burdens this would pose for many 
US. manufacturers. 

If we are to remain competitive, our manu- 
facturing industries must be in position to 
purchase their energy at the lowest possible 
costs. 


1964 


Mr. Taylor neglects to say anything about 
our coal e „ which run in excess of 
35 million tons per year exports which create 
jobs in Appalachia and are made possible 
Only by the earnings from foreign sales to 
the United States. Mr. Taylor says that 
Appalachia is a “one-crop country: coal.” 
This view is so limited and so lacking in 
&ppreciation of the potentialities of this huge 
Tegion, as to need no comment. 

Everyone knows trade ls a two-way street. 
It is economic in certain situations, where 
Cost differentials exist, to export coal and 
import residual oil. Competition between 
these and other fuels is essential if we are 
to maintain a manufacturing cost structure 
which will enable us to compete in the world. 
We learn, for instance that Consolidated 
Edison in its newest New York City electric 
generating plant will burn coal instead of 
Oll—-2.5 million tons a year—because of sub- 
stantial reductions in its delivered price.— 
Jon W. HIGHT. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
X Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there seems to be a false impression that 
Most ministers are unconcerned about 
the recent Supreme Court decisions 
against prayers in our schools. I have 

n impressed with a sermon preached 
On this subject by Rev. R. T. McElveen, 
of Rock Hill, S. C. In this sermon, Rev. 
Dr. McElveen shows a keen understand- 
ing of the adverse fallout effects which 
these antiprayer decisions are having on 
Our national relationship with God. 

I ask unanimous consent that Rev. 
Dr. McElveens’ sermon be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor, in the hope 
that it will serve to have some influential 
effect on the pending resolutions in 
which it is proposed that the Constitu- 
tion be amended to prevent further secu- 

tion of our country. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sermon or Rev. R. T. McELveen, 

Rock Hu, S. C. 

For the text this morning, I call your at- 
tention to Matthew 24, verse 8: “All of these 
&re the beginning of sorrows.” 

I want to speak to you this morning on 
this subject; several things that are included 
in this word “sorrows.” 

First, Let's define this word “sorrow.” It 
is a very weighty word. Mr. Webster says 
that it means mental pain or uneasiness, 
Caused by loss, disappointment, grief, dis- 
tress, unhappiness, regret, affiction; grieve, 
lament; be sad. My friends, every home in 
the world today is touched and affected by 
Sorrow, There is not one left out; this is one 
Of the outstanding reasons why I know that 
Wwe are living in the age suggested in Mat- 
thew 24, and if we are living in Matthew 24, 
then we are living in the last generation of 
time, when Jesus will come back to earth 
again and I quote Matthew 23: 32-34: “Now 
learn a parable of the fig tree: When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: So 
likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, 
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know that it is near, even at the doors. 
Verlly I say unto you, this generation shall 
not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” 

I call your attention to the first defini- 
tion of the word “sorrow.” Mr. Webster 
says that it means mental pain or uneasiness 
caused by loss. 

Second. The loss of freedom. Have you 
ever taken time from sin and pleasure and 
making money to count the nations that have 
lost freedom in this generation; and have 
you thought very much about what life 
would be like without freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion, 
and to live under a dictatorship? Well, my 
friends, there are multiplied millions behind 
the Iron Curtain who are in mental pain, 
and otherwise, because they have lost their 
freedom. They could really tell you some- 
thing about suffering. They live in constant 
fear of their lives, not knowing what hour 
they may be purged; they go to bed afraid; 
they get up afraid. They go to work afraid. 
They live day in and day out in fear of their 
lives. 

If we here in America had to live 1 month 
behind the Iron Curtain, we certainly would 
know more how to appreciate the freedom 
that we have and enjoy in America. Now 
beloved, this freedom that we have in Amer- 
ica is worth fighting for. Yes; even dying 
for. Many of our forefathers fought, bled, 
and died to give us this freedom, Are we 
going to sit idly by and let the Devil rob us 
of this freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of religion as many other 
nations have done? Well, if we do we will 
reap just what the other nations are reap- 
ing. They sat around unconcerned, and 
let the Deyil and ungodly men take over 
their nations, and here are some of the 
things that they are reaping: 

(1) Dictatorship: This means that one 
beast-natured, demon-possessed man tells all 
the rest what to do. 

(2) It means living in fear of life itself. 
This will bring mental pain. 

(3) It means slavery and death for all 
who don’t agree with him. 

(4) It means that there will be no real 
happiness or mirth, but unhappiness, la- 
menting, and sadness, grief, pain, and death. 

(5) It means living without any knowl- 
edge of the Bible, or teaching of God, and 
without knowledge of the Bible and teach- 
ing of God there will be no salvation for 
lost humanity, and no hope of heaven in 
the end. All of our children will grow up to 
be heathen. This is the condition many of 
the nations of the world are in today. Why? 
Because the people sat idly by and wouldn't 
take a stand, and let sin and the Devil in a 
gradual process take over their nations and 
freedom. 

Jesus warns us in Matthew 24, that all of 
these are the be of sorrows, or the 
beginning of dictatorships spreading, and 
freedom being undermined. 

2. There are three foundations that men 
in power must lay for dictatorship of a 
nation: 

(1) They must suppress speech. Just 
about all dictatorships in the past have used 
this method. Friends, I want to warn you, 
as a fellow American, as a Christian, as a 
servant of God, as one that loves his coun- 
try and freedom, that according to news- 
papers and news broadcasts, muzaling of 
speech has already begun in America—under 
this present administration. If you have 
read your newspapers, then you know that 
this is true, without question. This is one 
of the big steps toward dictatorship. The 
American people that love their country and 
freedom, need to rise up against muzzling of 
speech. If we do not do it now, after 
awhile it may be too late. We can sleep one 
time too many to our own sorrow, as other 
nations have done. 

(2) They must suppress the religion of 
Jesus Christ; for when people have the light 
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of the Gospel of Christ, they can't be duped 
into accepting dictatorships, and demon-pos- 
sessed rulers. Dictatorships in the past have 
used this method of suppressing the religion 
of Christ, or Christianity as one of the 
foundations for dictatorship, and the people 
who knew better did not rise up and take a 
stand against it, and now they are reaping 
what they have sown. 

They wish now that they had done some- 
thing to stop dictatorship, but now it is too 
late to cry. They and their children must 
suffer the consequences. Their life is Hell on 
earth, as in Russia, Red China, and all of 
their conquered countries that they rule. 

Now, beloved, this action that our Supreme 
Court has taken in regards to prayer and 
Bible reading in the schools, is in my opinion 
the first big step toward suppressing religion 
in America, and one more step toward dic- 
tatorship. What kind of men are these any- 
way that we have on the Bench of our High- 
est Court, who dares defy God, and strike a 
death blow to prayer in schools? What kind 
of men do we have on the Bench who in- 
terpret our Constitution contrary to all of 
our forefathers. Surely if it was wrong to 
pray in our schools, some of our forefathers, 
as wise as some of them have been, would 
have known about it, and would have cor- 
rected it. My friends, I ask this question, 
Is this handpicked group of men wiser than 
all of their predecessors? And is it right for 
eight men to force such an ungodly ruling 
on the millions that do not agree with their 
interpretations of our Constitution? Now 
one more question: If nothing is done about 
this action they have taken, what steps will 

take next against religion? This 
troubles me. Beloved, I feel that every 
charity organization, 


ator, and to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court also. It is time to wake up. It is 
time to do something. It is time for the 
American people to take a stand for what 18 


want to warn you there are unusual things, 
ungodly things taking place in these last 
days. There is only one hope for this poor, 
lost, benighted, deceived world, and that is 


other, minimize this 


office to change our Constitution, but to up- 
hold it. 

Now there are three outstanding ways in 
which I believe that the Supreme Court rul- 
ing will affect our beloved Nation: 

1. It is a step toward making our country 
a heathen nation like Russia, Red China, and 
ali other nations that do not believe in God. 
They don't pray in the schools either. I am 
sure that Mr. Khrushchev and company, re- 
joiced over this decision to ban prayer in 
our schools, for that is their method also. I 
am sure that if Mr. Khrushchev was here in 
person, he would have congratulated these 
eight Justices for their good work. Thank 
God for the one God-fearing man on the 
bench, the Honorable Mr. Stewart, who 
wouldn't take part in this disgrace brought 
on our Nation by the other eight. 

2. In my opinion, when schools stop pray- 
ing and reading the Bible, juvenile delin- 
quency will increase, for many of our school- 
children never hear prayer in the home, or 
the Bible read, and their parents don't go to 
church, or carry them. So, if they don't hear 
about God in the schools, they will grow 
up in heathenism and darkness. Therefore, 
they will have no fear of God in their heart, 
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for they know nothing about God; and 
juvenile delinquency will surely increase. 
This ts one of the outstanding sins of our 
Nation today. 

3. In my opinion, this ruling violates our 
Constitution which guarantees freedom of 
religion. Our Nation was founded upon the 
principle of religious freedom. That is our 
heritage—bought with blood and sacrifice by 
our forefathers. Therefore, according to our 
Constitution, any child or teacher has a per- 
fect right to make a statement of belief and 
seek publically the help of his God, whom, 
or whatever it may be, whether in the school, 
or in the home and the Supreme Court nor 
any one else has the authority to violate 
this principle of freedom without an act of 
Congress. Our late President asked the 
American people to accept the Supreme 
Courts’ decision, whether we believed it right 
or wrong. Personally, I do not see how he 
could expect red-blooded, God-fearing Ameri- 
cans to accept this repulsive, distasteful 
thing and not cry out against it. I am rais- 
ing my voice against it, and all real God- 
fearing, red-blooded Americans should do 
likewise 


Now, in conclusion, I want to ask this 
question: If our Congress and Senate do not 
do something about this ungodly stroke 
against religion, what will happen if some 
group of heathen in the future, rise up and 
say they are offended because our God-fearing 
forefathers inscribed on our money “In God 
We Trust?” Will the Supreme Court use the 
judicial knife again, to please a handful of 
heathen? Or does it go deeper than that? 
Also, our national anthem states “In God 
We Trust.” If this offends some of the 
heathen of our Nation will we stop singing 
our national anthem in public? Will we have 
to sing it in our homes and churches alone, 
or will we have to hide around and sing it? 

Now let us define this word “heathen.” 
Mr. Webster says that it means (1) an un- 
converted member of a people that does not 
acknowledge the God of the Bible; (2) a 
pagan, an idolater. 

We have millions of such people in Amer- 
ica. They are divided in four groups. 

1. The educated heathen. 

2. The uneducated heathen. 

3. The heathen in authority. 

4. The heathen without authority. 

Now, beloved, America was born in a 
struggle for religious freedom. Our Consti- 
tution guaranteed us religious freedom. 
Our forefathers made America a God-fear- 
ing, Christian Nation. Are we going to 
929. ͤ KV 
heathen people cause us to lose that heri- 
tage? No. I don't believe that the God- 
fearing American people and our God-fear- 
ing Congressmen and Senators will suffer 
them to undo all that our forefathers fought 
and died for. If I lived in a country and 
didn’t like what that country stood for, 
I would try to find me another country. 
The majority of the American people trust 
in the God of the Bible, the God of our 
fathers. Everybody trusts in something or 
somebody. God save America from dicta- 
torship. God save America from com- 
munism. May the Stars and Stripes never 
turn red. God, grant that Old Glory will 
always wave over the land of the free, and 
the home of the brave. 

Now my friends, approximately 2 years 
ago when the Supreme Court made their 
first stroke against religion, by banning 
prayer in our schools in New York, I saw 
the trend and warned my radio audience, 
that if nothing was done about the first 
stroke, that in a process of time they would 
strike again. Well, 1 year later the second 
blow fell. They tell us now that it is un- 
constitutional to pray or read the Bible, 
God's eternal, inspired, infallible word in 
any school. But on the other hand they 
ruled that it was constitutional for a Com- 
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munist who had been convicted for teach- 
ing the violent overthrow of our Government 
to sue our Government for $1 million of our 
taxpayers’ money. May God help us all to 
see the trend and do something about it be- 
fore it is too late. Now, my friends, if we 
sit idly around and fold our hands and 
do nothing and let the modernist, the Com- 
munists, and the leftwing element take 
over the reins of our Govrenment, then 
when the worst comes, such as dictatorship 
and the mark of the beast, remember God 
sent you a warning in this message. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, our national 
anthem, 


Business Week Magazine Assesses Rep- 
resentative Martha W. Griffiths’ Role 
in Tax Policy Research and Is Im- 
pressed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House has come to re- 
spect the keen mind and legislative bril- 
Hance of our colleague from Michigan, 
the Honorable MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS. 
Ever since she came to Congress I have 
admired her great ability in getting to 
the heart of any issue in committee or 
on the House floor. When we served 
together on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I always knew that if 
there were any loose ends in the testi- 
mony of the witnesses in our hearings, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS would be certain to nail 
them down. 

As the first woman ever to be elected 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and also as the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, she has made the women Members 
of Congress particularly proud. She is 
an outstanding Member from every 
standpoint. I am proud, furthermore, 
that she is a native of my State of Mis- 
souri and a distinguished graduate of our 
State university. 

The authoritative magazine Business 
Week on May 23 printed a profile of Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS which I think will be of great 
interest to all of her colleagues. We al- 
ready know of her great ability; Iam sure 
we will all be gratified to note that Busi- 
ness Week is also impressed. The article 
discusses Congresswoman GRIFFITHS’ im- 
portant new assignment as chairman 
of the Fiscal Policy Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee, which is un- 
dertaking a study of our tax structure. 
In a caption under a photograph of Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, Business Week describes her 
as a middle-roader who has confidence 
of business and labor alike.” She cer- 
tainly has the confidence of the House of 
Representatives, as well as of the voters 
in her district. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am indeed pleased to place in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the excellent article from Business Week 
magazine of May 23, 1964, Lady of the 
House Looks Into Taxes,” as follows: 
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LADY oF THE Houser Looks INTO Taxrs— 
SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN LEADS BLUE-CHIP 
PANEL IN STUDY or FISCAL POLICY 
Only a woman, perhaps, could view the 

task of shaping the next round of tax re- 

form with the comment: “It’s going to be 
loads of fun.” As newly appointed chair- 
man of the Fiscal Policy Subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress 

(Business Week, May 16, 1964, p. 41), Rep- 

resentative MARTHA W. Grirrirus, Demo- 

crat, of Michigan, is taking a lot of hard 
work as well as a weighty assignment that 
affects every business in the country. 

But the very fact that Congress is ready 
to think about cutting taxes again—and that 
the job of exploring possibilities has fallen 
to MARTHA GrirrirHs—is significant. It in- 


. dicates that a whole new climate for tax re- 


form and reduction is devoloping in Wash- 


ington. 
WELL-SHOD INTEREST 

The sparkle in Mrs. Gairrrrxs’ hazel eyes, 
taken along with remarks such as the one 
about fun, might alarm many businessmen 
into thinking that the future of U.S. fiscal 
policy has been thrust into the hands of a 
naive, suburban housewife. They couldn’t 
be more wrong. 

This lady is all business. To her, a com- 
mittee hearing is no bridge party. Mrs. 
GrrrirHs comments succinctly: “I keep my 
shoes on.“ 

She has been matching wits with men suc- 
cessfully for most of her 2 dozen years in 
law. Ever since she came to Congress in 
January 1955, she has been on businesslike 
committees—she served first on Banking and 
Currency and is now on the taxwriting Ways 
and Means, and the Joint Economic, 

PLUNGE INTO POLITICS 


Born and reared in the Missouri Ozarks, she 
studied at the University of Missouri, major- 
ing in English with a minor in economics. 
There, she met and married Hicks G. Griffiths 
from Schenectady, N.Y., who passed up a 
chance at Harvard in favor of the University 
of Michigan Law School so his wife could 
join him in the study of law. 

They moved to Detroit in 1940. When war 
broke out, her husband became an attorney 
for the Office of Price Administration, and 
she became a contract negotiator for the 
Detroit Ordnance District. During 4 years, 
she bought a billion or so dollars worth of 
trucks and jeeps—plus “all the shot and 
shell in Detroit.” 

After the war, the Griffiths plunged into 
politics and, after an unsuccessful bid for 
the State legislature in 1946, she was elected 
in 1950. In 1953 she was appointed to a 
Detroit judgeship. The next year she ran 
for Congress and defeated Republican Charles 
Oakman to become the first Democrat to be 
elected in a strongly Republican constitu- 
ency. 

MIDDLE ROADER 

Her suburban Detroit district is broadly 
middle class, includes both white-collar and 
industrial workers. Thus, though she backs 
most liberal Democratic pr ch as 
health care for the aged—she tends to take 
a middie-of-the-road path. 

This approach was at work in the long 
Ways and Means haggling over the 1964 
Revenue Act. By nature, she cottoned to the 
Kennedy proposals: (1) To repeal the 4-per- 
cent dividend credit, which favors stockhold- 
ers; and (2) to trim some oil industry tax 
benefits. But when conservatives. tried to 
knock out both, it gave her a fine trade. 
Her vote for repeal of the dividend credit 
was the decisive 13th vote—and it came only 
after she won a softening of the measure 
plus satisfaction that the oil industry would 
be hit by the House bill, As she puts it: “I 
have 200,000 stockholders in my district, and 
only 2 people with oil wells.“ 

With this background she is ready to take 
a tough look at tax policy—and she expects 
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to get some action, despite the studious na- 
ture of the nonlegislative Joint Economic 
Committee. The subcommittee she launched 
this week boasts a blue-chip membership: 
Senator PA., Dovenas, Democrat, of Illinois; 
Senator WILIA Proxmire, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin; Senator Jacos Javirs, Republican, 
Of New York; House Majority Whip Hare 
Bocas. Democrat, of Louisiana; and Repre- 
sentatives THomas B. Curtts, Republican, of 
Missouri, and WILIA B. WINALL, Republi- 
can, of New Jersey. 
AUTOMATIC WEAPON 


The subcommittee, first through staff 
Studies and later through public hearings 
Starting around yearend, will delve into both 
the revenue and the spending sides of fiscal 
Policy—for at least 2 years, possibly 3. 

Prime consideration will go to exploring 
the concept of repeated tax reduction as a 
Path toward economic growth and stability. 
Mrs. Grirrrrus, conscious of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee's longstanding advocacy of 

weapon, notes: It's been pointed out 
that the only thing wrong with the Re- 
Publican tax cut of 1954 was that it wasn’t 
Tepeated sooner.” 
Automatic tax adjustment is another area 
group will focus on. This is a new ap- 
Proach to the “discretionary” tax power 
Once requested by President Kennedy—and 
solidly rejected by Congress. Mrs. GRIFFITHS, 
and doubtless Congress as a whole, will re- 
Main opposed to giving this power to the 
President. 

But, she thinks, if you can get accurate 
enough indicators of the effects of tax ad- 
justments, then Congress could cut taxes 
iteelf—automatically.” To bolster this idea, 
she adds: The computer gives us infinitely 
Breater power of analysis than this com- 
mittee ever had.” 

OTHER AREAS 

Apart from income taxes, the subcommit- 
tee will look at other types of Federal reve- 
Rue, such as excise taxes. Another big item 
On the agenda will be a study on coordina- 
tion between Federal taxes and those of 
State and local governments, whose budgets 
are rising faster than most types of Federal 
Spending. “We want to see how their reve- 
nue and spending interacts with Federal 

and spending,” says Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

However, though it may not stimulate as 
Much interest, reform of the tax structure 
Will get equal billing with tax reduction. 
In fact, the reconstitution of the Fiscal Pol- 
icy Subcommittee was in large part moti- 
vated by Joint Economic Committee con- 
cern over the whole status of fiscal policy. 

While the committee has for years plugged 
for tax reform, members were disappointed 
With the lack of reform measures in the 

mue Act of 1964. And they were con- 
cerned with the difficulty of getting wide 
acceptance for tax cuts, Says Mrs. GRIF- 
ymas: “Many voters didn't understand the 
thinking behind the tax cut.” 


Shortage of Coins 


a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
in his capacity as chairman of a sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, to place in the Appen- 
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dix of the Recorp an exchange of 
correspondence between Senator ROBERT- 
son and Mr. George L, Clements, presi- 
dent of the Jewel Tea Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. This correspondence relates to the 
minting of coins and the domestic short- 
age for certain fiscal years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, on behalf of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], that the corre- 
spondence to which I refer be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JEWEL TEA Co., INC., 
Chicago, III., June 1, 1964. 

Hon. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The coin shortage is grow- 
ing so severe at this time of year when nor- 
mally the usage of coin is at its seasonal low 
ebb that those of us in the retail business 
are becoming extremely apprehensive as to 
what the situation will be this fall and win- 
ter when the seasonal demands are at maxi- 
mum. 7 

Currently, we cannot obtain enough pen- 
nies and quarters to supply our stores. We 
are regularly shorting our stores 75 percent 
of their needs for pennies and 50 percent of 
their needs for quarters. For the months of 
March, April, and May, so far, we have 
shorted our stores a total of 3,862,000 pieces 
of coin. Consequently, I have today ordered 
our company to begin printing paper scrip 
for use in making change in our stores where 
needed. 

The cost to our company for the effort to 
obtain coin is almost impossible to calculate, 
but the extra cost of armored car services, 
express charges, and specia] handling runs 
Into a high premium ranging from 4 to 7 per- 
cent of the value of the coin. Printing and 
handling costs of paper scrip will add to 
these costs. 

We are now at a point in our operations 
where the housewives are being incon- 
venienced and to explain the problem to 
them we have posted signs in our stores, 
sent out letters to all of our employees, and 
regularly print stories in our publications on 
the great need to bring in coin and on the 
conservation of coin. 

Not only have our normal sources of coin 
dried up to the vanishing point but most of 
our occasional sources of coin are disappear- 
ing. Thus, we are at a crisis point in our 
operations which cannot wait until the new 
mint is completed in 1967 to be resolved. 
Emergency action of the following nature 
is required: 

1, Cancel the present plan for the annual 
close down of the mints this summer. Pay 
the employees for their vacations and keep 
the mints in operation until the emergency 
is past. 

2. Approve a supplemental appropriation 
to permit working the Philadelphia Mint 
around the clock 7 days a week and also to 
authorize and provide the funds to contract 
out to private industry the preparation of 
the metal strips from which blanks are 
punched and made into coins. 

3. Approve an increase in the budget to 
operate the mint in the next fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1964. I understand that the 
House has approved an increase of $1.9 mil- 
lion but that your committee has not as yet 
acted on this bill. 

4. Finally, Congress should authorize an 
investigation of the operation of the mint 
to determine what its needs are to assure 
keeping ahead of the country requirements 
as to coin production. One cannot help but 
believe that an inadequate job of planning 
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for the future has been done to permit the 
present crisis to occur. 

Your help on a program of this type is 
urgently solicited. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. L, CLEMENTS. 
JUNE 8, 1964. 
Mr. GEORGE L. CLEMENTS, 
President, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
Chicago, 12. 

DEAR Mr. CLEMENTS: Thank you for your 
letter of June 1, 1964, in which you outline 
the difficulties which your company has en- 
countered in connection with the shortage 
of coins. It is very helpful to this com- 
mittee to receive current information of 
this nature. 

Your letter lists certain emergency actions 
which should be taken because of the coin 
shortage, and requests our assistance in a 
program of this nature. Mint officials ap- 
peared before this committee on May 26, 
1964, regarding coinage problems and re- 
lated matters, and I am pleased to present 
the following information regarding your 
suggestions, in the order listed: 

1. The mint is required by law to have a 
“yearly settlement of accounts“ —title 31, 
United States Code, section 354. For many 
years, this operation has been accomplished 
at the end of the fiscal year, and since it 
involves a full settlement of all coins, clip- 
pings, and other bullion operated upon dur- 
ing the year, it is necessary that operations 
be discontinued long enough to account for 
all of the materials. I understand this is 
also standard practice throughout the pre- 
cious metals industries. 

Normally the mint has been closing down 
for approximately 4 weeks during the month 
of June in connection with the annual settle- 
ment, and for necessary equipment repairs 
and maintenance. This year, because of the 
very critical coin shortage, I am informed 
that coinage operations will be discontinued 
for 7 working days only, from June 22 to 
June 30, even though this seriously retards 
the equipment maintenance program. 

2. A supplemental appropriation was re- 
quested by the mint for overtime operations 
through the end of the current fiscal year. 
Although this supplemental appropriation 
was delayed, arrangements were made to 
divert funds from another source for over- 
time operations in the mints. This action 
has permitted employment of overtime op- 
erations at both mints, increasing production 
by approximately 21 million coins per week. 

Mint officials informed the committee that 
a policy was adopted in September 1963 of 
purchasing rolled nickel strip, ready for 
blanking, from private industry for produc- 
tion of all 5-cent coins. This permits the 
mint to use all of its melting and rolling ca- 
pacity for silver and bronze coins only, 
greatly increasing the output of all denomi- 
nations. Although this expedient will cost 
the taxpayers about $737,000 more in fiscal 
1964 than if all operations were performed 
in the mint, it probably will be necessary to 
continue this practice until the new Phila- 
delphia Mint is in operation. Careful con- 
sideration is now being given to the benefits 
that would result from purchasing metal in 
other forms for coinage, to obtain even 
greater production increases. 

3. The mint has requested a much larger 
budget for fiscal 1965, providing for multiple 
shift operations at both mints, with extensive 
overtime operations, throughout most of the 
year. Approximately 5 billion coins are 
planned for fiscal 1965, as compared with 
about 4.2 billion in fiscal 1964. This request 
is pending before the Senate. 

Construction of a minor addition to the 
Denver Mint, already underway, will sub- 
stantially increase production at that plant. 
The addition should be completed late this 
fall. 
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4. An extensive survey was recently made 
of problems related to coinage requirements. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., a private management 
engineering consulting firm, was employed 
by the Bureau of the Budget to study coinage 
requirements over the next 25 years, and to 
determine if minting facilities are capable 
of turning out the coins needed in future 
years. You may be interested in the survey 
report which is reproduced in the attached 
record of a Senate hearing—see pages 45 
through 153 of the enclosed document, “Ad- 
ditional Mint Facilities.” 

The Treasury Department submitted. pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress, following 
submission of the survey report, requesting 
authority to build a new mint in Philadel- 
phia to replace the present mint in that city. 
The required legislation was enacted as Pub- 
lic Law 88-102, approved August 20, 1963, and 
funds were next requested for the new mint. 
This request has been approved by the House 
of Representatives, and is now under consid- 
eration before the Senate. It is expected 
that the amount approved by the House will 
be approved by the Senate. 

I am sure that you will be interested to 
know that the mint has established a new 
production record for domestic coinage in 
each of the past 3 fiscal years, 1961, 1962, and 
1963. Still greater records will be established 
during the next 2 fiscal years, 1964, and 1965. 
A comparison of coinage production over a 
3 period is shown in the following 

e: 


Domestic coinage by fiscal years 
[In millions] 


As previously mentioned, the mint Is ex- 
to produce at least 5 billion domes- 
tic coins during the fiscal year 1965. It is 
expected that the productive capacity of the 
new Philadelphia Mint, together with that 
of the expanded Denver Mint, will produce 
all of the coins required for the Nation's 
economy. 

The Senate committee is very interested 
in the problems of the mint, and is pleased 
to receive suggestions such as you have pre- 
sented. I trust that the above provides the 
information which you requested on this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the De- 
partments of Treasury and Post Office 
and Executive Office. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Arthur Hoppe, in his inimitable satirical 
manner, has commented on many of the 
public questions arising out of the recent 
primaries and upon his visit to Wash- 
ington. Four of his columns which ap- 
rrasa in the San Francisco Chronicle 

ow: 
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BE POPULAR, BE PRESIDENT 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
EN ROUTE TO WASHINGTON 


The reason I am going to Washington is 
to get to know our President better. It is the 
duty of every good citizen to get to know 
his President. And these days it’s very easy. 

I plan to just hang around the White 
House gate with the other tourists until Mr. 
Johnson comes out to show us around the 
spread or, failing that, I can always hire a 
couple of grubby urchins to pose as my off- 
spring and attend one of his 17 dally press 
conferences. 

Besides, think how I've felt all these 
months being the only ace newsman in the 
country whom Mr. Johnson hasn’t given 
a ride in his car, a private high-level chat, 
or even a souvenir flve-gallon hat. Why, 
I've hardly been able to hold my head up 
at the Press Club bar. And then, when I 
get to know Mr. Johnson better, I can write 
one of those deep, analytical pieces all of 
us ace newsmen have been writing lately 
entitled: What Lies Behind Our President's 
Amazing Popularity.” 

Actually, of course, we ace newsmen have 
been writing such pieces for as long as I can 
remember. No matter who's President. And 
I think they're mostly true. For if there's 
one thing you can say about a President, 
It's that most people like them. 

Take Mr. F. D. Roosevelt, a real patrician. 
“Isn't he brilliant and he talks so good,” 
people said admiringly. “Boy, what a high- 
class President.” Then along comes Mr. Tru- 
man, the hot-tempered haberdasher. “He 
Just shows that anybody can be President,” 
the people say fondly. “Give em hell, 
Harry.“ 

Next it's fatherly Mr. Eisenhower who, 
like most fathers, doesn't get much done 
around the house. “Isn't it wonderful,” peo- 
ple say gratefully,“to have a calm, kindly, 
perfect President like that?” So then it's 
Mr. Kennedy, who's exactly the opposite“ 
but you see what I mean. It doesn't matter 
what qualities you have, people will love 
you for them. As long as you're President. 

Consequently, just in case he succeeds 
in capturing the White House, Im working 
on a deep, analytical piece entitled: “What 
lies behind the amazing popularity of our 
President, Mr. Lenny Bruce.” Excerpts 
follow: 

“There can be no question that President 
Bruce touched a deep chord in Main Street, 
U.S.A., today when he took the oath of office 
using a four-letter oath. While many may 
disagree with part or all of the hard-hitting 
program he set forth to abolish religion, 
teach free love, and distribute heroin to the 
poor, few could conceal their admiration for 
Mr. Bruce personally. 

“During the course of his final sentence 
of summation, in which he used 62 scatologi- 
cal expletives, the majority in the crowd 
grinned, shook their heads and cried, “That’s 
our Lenny.“ It is undoubtedly the earthy 
quality of the new President.” 

Well, I think it’s nice the way we like our 
Presidents. Whatever they may be. But I 
do worry about the danger of overdoing it. 
Who knows? We could wind up trusting 
them. And there goes democracy.. For along 
comes a devious, smooth-talking, power- 
mad, outwardly likable egomaniac. 

Heavens. I'm certainly not referring to 
Mr. Johnson. As I say, I don’t even know 
the man. 


Poverty IS ALways Wrr Us 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Wasuincton—I love Washington. You 
can’t keep visiting our Nation's Capital with- 
out eventually feeling an overwhelming as- 
surance that our system of Government will 

long endure. By hook or by crook. 
Take, for example, my favorite Govern- 
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ment agency, the Domestic Peace Corps. For 
more than a year, the corps’ small band of 
dedicated men and women waged a relent- 
less war on domestic poverty. Mostly their 
own. As Congress never did approve their 
existence, they couldn't get funds. So they 
borrowed personnel from other agencies, 
scrounged desks, stole paper clips, and en- 
sconced themselves in the dilapidated offices 
of a rickety three-story brick building a half 
block from the White House. 

I loved that agency. I really did. It 
wasn't so much that it was working hard 
for a worthy cause. It was that its very 
existence tended to substantiate the feeling 
you get here in Washington—the feeling that 
our Government would somehow keep right 
on rolling along as always, even if we never 
gave it another nickel. 

So imagine the terrible feeling of inse- 
curity it gave me to stroll by that rickety 
bullding 3 months ago and discover it was 
being demolished by a wrecker’s ball, I im- 
mediately called up a friend in the Corps. 
“Poverty,” he said grimly, “has wiped us out.” 

“Oh, no.“ I cried. “Yes,” he said. "We've 
been incorporated into President Johnson's 
war on poverty program under Mr. Shriver. 
So we're now in the big Peace Corps build- 
ing up the street. It’s still mostly Peace 
Corps. But there are pockets of poverty on 
practically every floor.” 

And, sure enough, as you wandered 
through the corridors, people would say, 
“Are you looking for pence or poverty?” And 
here and there you'd come across little of- 
fices with a hand-printed sign on the door 
saying “Poverty Committee.” It gave you a 
secure feeling. 

Then Mr. Shriver wiped out these pockets 
of poverty. This he did by taking over the 
old Court of Claims, a huge Victorian pile 
with 48-foot-high ceilings just across Penn- 
sylvania Avenue from the White House. 
There, the “people in poverty,” as they are 
called, gamely struggled on. What spirit. 

Naturally, one of the first things I did 
on arriving in Washington this time was to 
drop in on poverty. Only to find the door 
padlocked and a notice saying, no trespass- 


anger.“ I put in a worrled call to my 
friend. Oh,“ he said, “we're in the emer- 
gency hospital.” 


And they were. The old Court of Claims 
Bullding was condemned 2 weeks ago 80 
the poverty moved two blocks down the 
street to what was once “the Central Dis- 
pensary and Emergency Hospital,” as the let- 
ters carved in its stone facade attest. I final- 
ly found poverty in several suites of modern 
offices on the second floor. 

“Talk about the plight of migrant work- 
ers," said a pleasant young gentleman. “Ac- 
tually this place Is a bit too decent for our 
image. But it’s good to think that at last 
poverty has found a home. 

“Of course, Congress hasn't approved our 
program yet, so we can't get official funds. 
But we've managed to borrow personnel and 
scrounge these desks and swipe enough paper 
clips to keep going and * .“ 

So you see what I mean. Our system of 
Government. will, indeed, endure. And I 
doubt there’s a thing we can do about it. 


Pay Trisure ro L.BJ—ON E-Z Terms 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Wasuincton.—I think it’s heart stirring 
the way 7,000 Government workers turned 
out for a gala the other night to pay tribute 
to President Johnson. Considering they had 
to pay $100 in tribute apiece. 

As you know, these tribute-paying galas 
are very traditional in Washington. The 
incumbent President, whoever he is, has 
gone way in the hole getting elected. Or he 
plans to toss away money hand over fist to 
get reelected. So the party chairman says 
grimly to the national committee: Gentle- 
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Men, due to the profligacy of our wastrel 
President, we are in dire financial straits. 
There is only one thing to do. We must 
throw a great big party in his honor.” 

The cali goes out to the party’s members 
in all the Goyernment agencies to buy $100 
tickets and demonstrate thelr unity, Which 
they do by groaning equally loudly. 

In the event you might like to know how 
these happy party-goers feel, I attended Mr. 
Johnson's gala with a young gentleman 
Whose name and agency I won't reveal. Be- 
Cause he likes his work. And I can't tell 
you how happy he was to be going to a party. 

t I can't. 

“Boy, they really had it organized this 
year," he said, as we were driving over to the 
National Armory for the fun-filled festivities. 
“I'm pretty low echelon and they never hit 
me up before. But this time, the guy who 
is the bagman for our building comes in 
With a list and says, ‘How'd you like to pay 
tribute to our beloved President? In one 
lump? Or $25 down and the rest in easy 
Payments?’ 

“So I said I had an engagement with a 
gorgeous blond but I would much prefer 
to go sit on a hard chair in the armory for 
3 hours. If I knew what was good for me. 
Actually, what I should've done was call 
Eliot Ness, I understand,” he concluded 
floomily as we drove up in front, “that 
tickets to this thing have fallen into the 

of unscrupulous Scalpers. They're 
getting 50 cents each.” $ 

We joined the gay, mad throng, all wear- 
ing their best clothes and rather painted 
expressions, and filed into the armory, which 


bunting, balloons, banners, and a huge heart 
Saying: “U.S.A. loves LB. J. 

You would have loved the entertainment, 
if you would like watching the Ed Sullivan 
Show for 3 hours. The high point came 


singing 
Way in love with Lyndon 
ing: “Cause Lyndon’s always been in love 
With us.” But my friend said he couldn't 
sing because he was too choked up, 

The party ended with a speech by the 
Democratic national chairman, Mr. John 
Batley, who said, Thanks a million.” 
Which I calculated was a $300,000 exaggera- 
tion. And a speech by Mr. Johnson himself, 
Who said it sure had been “a wonderful 
Party.” Everybody then demonstrated their 

eir leader by applauding. Very 
Politely. 

Well, it certainly isn’t Mr. Johnson’s fault. 
Every President, I suppose, has to be the 
leader of his Nation and also of his party. 
incompatible roles do tend 


Tue LATEST TREND IN POLITICAL MACHINES 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

The trend was first noticed in the 1964 
California primaries when CBS conceded vic- 
tory to Mr. Gotpwarer 38 minutes before all 
the polis had closed. 

An event, however, that went unrecorded 
at the time was the case of Mr. Sabatini R. 
Flanagan of San Francisco, who had planned 
to stop off to vote for Mr. Rockefeller on his 
Way home from work. On hearing of Mr. 

ATER's victory, he sighed, said. What 
the hell,“ and headed for his favorite tav- 
ern, 

The coup by CBS created havoc in the 
Other networks. In a brilliant counter- 
Stroke that November, ABC elected Mr. Lyn- 
don Johnson to the Presidency 17 minutes 
before any of the polls closed. Due to the 
time difference, this gave 16.2 million die- 
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hard Republicans on the west coast more 
than 3 hours in which not to bother vot- 
ing. 

It was not until 1968 that NBC, armed 
with its new $124 billion Tictac II com- 
puter, took the next stride forward: by 
announcing the new President before any of 
the polls opened. This smashing break- 
through, of course, led to abolishing vot- 
ing. 

Such a bold reform was not accomplished 
overnight.. Sentiment dies hard. And for 
several years a few voters here and there 
faithfully continued to turn up at the polls 
to cast their meaningless ballots in a nostal- 
gic gesture to yesteryear. 

But this cost money. Ballots had to be 
printed, polling places maintained and rec- 
ords kept. Thus, by 1972, hardly a dissent- 
ing voice was raised against the 44th amend- 
ment, which did away with this anachro- 
nistic practice forever. 

And what an air of excitement the new 
method created on election morning of 1976. 
Every civic-minded citizen dutifully marched 
to his television set to discover whom a dem- 
ocratic majority of the computers had de- 
clared the new President—all on the Demo- 
cratic principle of whom a majority of the 
people would have voted for. If there had 
been any reason to vote. 

The reforms might have ended there if 
CBS hadn't again stolen a march on its com- 
petitors by computing what the other com- 
puters would compute. And thereby an- 
nouncing the winner on election eye. ABC 
struck back with improvements on this sys- 
tem and was thus able in the next off-year 
race to concede defeat in behalf of all losers 
before the campaign began. 

But it was again NBC, in the important 
elections of 1980, which scored the advance 
so vital to our society today: the ability to 
analyze all possible issues and discernible 
trends by May 15 and thereby select the new 
President before either party nominated a 
candidate. 

Thus, friends, in the short span of 20 
years, thanks to the swift advance of our 
computer technology, we have been able to 
eliminate costly voting procedures, arduous 
political campaigns, long-winded candidates 
and the hectic nominating conventions. All 
of which took up so much valuable televi- 
sion time. 

And so it is, ladies and gentlemen, that 
we are gathered here in the White House 
in this historic year of 1984 to pay tribute 
to the new President of these United States— 
the Jimcrac 707-B. 

Would you care at this time to spin a few 
tapes for us on your video readout, Mr. 
President? \ 


The Moon Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on June 
3, the Lafayette, Ind., Journal-Courier, 
published an editorial entitled, “Moon 
Program Zooms.” After commenting on 
recent developments in our plans, and 
what we know of those of the Russians, 
for landing a man on the moon, the edi- 
torial concludes that while a crash pro- 
gram to be first” is not justified, we need 
to continue solidly step by step. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal-Courier, 
June 3, 1964] 


Moon PROGRAM Zooms 


Those who believe that our manned lunar 
space program ought to be slowed down 
have become increasingly bold in advancing 
this point of view. Congressional hesitation 
to be as generous as in the past also reflects 
a feeling that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration may be in too much of 
a hurry to land a man on the moon. 

Recent developments have taken some 
of the wind from the sails of those advocating 
a slowdown. Only a day after the Criti- 
cal Issues Council publicly urged that the 
idea of reaching the moon in this decade 
be dropped, the giant Saturn I booster rocket 
hurtled an unmanned model of the lunar 
spacecraft into orbit. This was the Saturn 
T's sixth successful flight test. Placing the 
Apollo capsule in orbit greatly heightened 
NASA confidence that a moon landing can 
be made by 1970. 

Also important, though at this stage rather 
tenuous, are the indications that Russia may 
not have withdrawn from the moon race 
after all. It will be recalled that Premier 
Khrushchey ostentatiously claimed the 
U.S.S.R. was not interested in such a race. 
Since then there have been contradi 
statements. Now the United States has in- 
formation suggesting rather strongly that 
the Russians are developing a mighty rocket 
comparable to our Saturn I. 

If this proves to be true, it can fairly be 
concluded that the Soviet Union is still de- 
termined to send a manned expedition to the 
moon. This in itself would not justify a U.S. 
crash to be first. It does suggest 
that we had better proceed at full steam 
in our present effort, which is not a crash 
program but a step-by-step progression 
which has thus far been remarkably suc- 


Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
truly great organization, dedicated to 
extending areas of agreement, and re- 
ducing tensions, emotions, and bigotry is 
the Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. 

The members of this organization are 
outstanding men in all walks of human 
activity, who are daily waging the fight 
for good and against evil. 

Each year this committee conducts a 
banquet with at least 1,200 persons in 
attendance at which citations of merit 
are awarded to three persons of different 
religious beliefs. 

The banquet this year held on May 
14, 1964, at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Boston, Mass., was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of our late beloved President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. The citation of 
merit from this committee is an out- 
standing recognition for anyone to re- 
ceive. 
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The dinner this year was the 27th an- 
nual good-will dinner conducted by this 
organization of men of good will. 

The recipients of the citations this 
year were Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Mur- 
ray, D.D., pastor, Sacred Heart Church, 
Roslindale, Mass., and president of the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library; 
Sidney R. Rabb, chairman of the board, 
Stop & Shop, Inc.; and Theodore C. Sor- 
enson, special counsel to our late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, archbishop of Boston, presented the 
citations to Sidney R. Rabb; Mr. Ralph 
Lowell to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Mur- 
ray, D.D.; and Dr. Abram L. Sachar, 
president of Brandeis University to 
Theodore C. Sorenson. 

I herewith include the remarks made 
by the toastmaster, Mr. Edward B. Han- 
ify; a report made by Ben G. Shapiro, 
secretary, and one of the original found- 
ers of the committee; introductory re- 
marks made by Chairman Oscar W. 
Haussermann; addressed delivered by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., by 
Theodore C. Sorenson, Sidney R. Rabb, 
recipients of the citations; remarks made 
by Mr. Norman Knight; and a telegram 
from U.S. Senator Edward M. Kennedy. 

The constructive actions of this com- 
mittee should be an inspiration for dedi- 
cated men in other sections of our coun- 
try to evaluate and to follow: 

THe MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE CATHOLICS, 
PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS CORDIALLY INVITES 
You To Arrenpd Irs 27TH ANNUAL DINNER, 
Tuusspay EvENING, May 14, 1964, ar 6:30 
O'CLOCK, THE STATLER HILTON, Boston 

(Citations will be presented to Rt. Rev. 
Edward G. Murray, DD., pastor, Sacred 
Heart Church, Roslindale, and president 
of the trustees, Boston Public Library; 
Sidney R. Rabb, chairman of the board, 
Stop & Shop, Inc.; Theodore C. Sorensen, 
special counsel to our late President John 
F. Kennedy) 

THE DINNER THIS YEAR WILL BE DEDICATED TO 
THE MEMORY OF OUR LATE BELOVED PRESIDENT 
AND FELLOW BOSTONIAN, JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(Toastmaster: Edward B. Hanify.) 

(Dress informal.) 

(H. D. Hodgkinson: general chairman.) 

For 27 years, leaders in the Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish faiths have worked to- 
gether as the Massachusetts Committee, 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, to improve 
group relations. 

Among its many other activities, this com- 
mittee has cooperated with the: Good Citi- 
genship Program of the Boston Park Depart- 
ment, Tufts University Civil Education proj- 
ect, Brandeis University Three Chapels pro- 
gram, Human Relations Center at Boston 
University Massachusetts Department of 
Education. And, in addition, the committee 
has distributed many thousands of copies of 
educational material to schoolteachers and 
heads of educational institutions through- 
out the United States. 

Our 13th annual junior good will dinner, 
bringing together boys of the Boston public 
and parochial schools, held at Fenway Park, 
Boston, on January 29, created favorable 
comment by leaders in human relations 
throughout the country, 

Our general aims and purposes: to sponsor 
good will work in the general community 
of Greater Boston; to serve as a medium 
through representative citizens can endorse 
the basic democratic principle of good will 
among men of different faiths and different 
racial origins; to bring out and emphasize 
the many fine things which citizens of dif- 
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ferent faiths have in common; and to en- 
courage and support those forces in the com- 
munity which generate in the Individual a 
respect for the validity and dignity of each 
other individual's particular religious faith, 
with no qualifications or reservations based 
upon racial origins. 

This committee is a separate, independent 
association, not connected with any other 
local or national organization. 

The committee appreciates the support of 
all who have made this work possible in the 
community. We operate without hired 
quarters or. paid help and with funds de- 
rived solely from voluntary contributions by 
our many friends. To the newspapers, radio, 
and television who have carried our message 
of good will to millions of people, we are 
deeply indebted. 

Our annual dinners are dedicated to that 
ever-widening circle of representative citi- 
zens who believe in and respect the rights 
and the dignity of the individual. They are 
true exemplars of the concept of brother- 
hood—their lives are eloquent testimonials 
to the greatness of our democracy. 


REMARKS BY TOASTMASTER EDWARD B. HANIFY 


As this 27th annual dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Catholics Protestants, 
and Jews reaches its climatic hour, I pause 
on behalf of the 1,200 people assembled in 
this ballroom to welcome our fellow citizens 
of the television audience to our midst. 

We hold no grandiose or exaggerated views 
either of the significance of this dinner, or 
of the accomplishments of our committee. 
We offer no panaceas that will readily solve 
the problems associated with the establish- 
ment of justice for all Americans. We can 
and do make a modest contribution to the 
spirit and temper with which our society 
strives to solve those problems—and that 
contribution is on the side of amity and 
understanding, not hatred and distrust. 

You may say such a contribution is a vague 
imponderable, the merest platitude. But 
here I beg you pause. I recall that in 1947 
we marked the observance in a similar ban- 
quet hall of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. On that occasion Judge 
Learned Hand, of New York, made a memo- 
rable address. He had discussed the role of 
the judiciary in preserving the fundamental 
principles of equity and fairplay which 
our Constitution enshrines, and then turned 
to a consideration of the future fate of those 
principles. His word summarize our pur- 
pose tonight: 

“What will be left of those principles (of 
justice)? I do not know whether they will 
serve only as counsels; but this much I think 
I do know—that a society so riven that the 
spirit of moderation is gone, no court can 
save; that a society where that spirit flour- 
ishes, no court need save; that in a society 
which evades its responsibility by thrusting 
upon courts the nurture of that spirit, that 
spirit in the end will perish. What is the 
spirit of moderation? It is the temper which 
does not press partisan advantage to the 
bitter end, which can understand and will 
respect the other side, which feels a unity 
between all citizens—real and not the facti- 
tlous product of propaganda—which recog- 
nizes their common fate and their common 
aspirations—in a word, which has faith in 
the sacredness of the individual, Men must 
take that temper and that faith with them 
into the ficld, into the marketplace, into the 
factory, into the council room, into their 
homes; they cannot be imposed; they must 
be lived. Words will not express them; argu- 
ments will not clarify them; decisions will 
not maintain them. They are the fruit of the 
wisdom that comes of trial and a pure heart.“ 

The spirit of moderation and faith in the 
sacredness of the individual as a creature of 
God—that spirit and that faith—we are 
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striving, in Judge Hand's words, to bring to 

marketplace, to factory, to council room and 

to home—merely this and nothing more. 

In doing so we dedicate our effort to the 
memory of our neighbor and friend the late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy who car- 
ried that spirit and faith to the White House, 
demonstrating, by the fact of his election, 
that they could prevail in America over bar- 
riers of prejudice previously deemed insur- 
mountable; and who died as he launched 8 
legislative program designed to give them 
new practical meaning for millions of his 
fellow citizens. 

In doing so we honor tonight those whose 
lives have exemplified the spirit and faith 
which can yet save our riven society. 

A Report sy Ben G. SHAPIRO, SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, 
PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, ANNUAL DINNER, 
May 14, 1964 


Your eminence, Cardinal Cushing, Bishop 
Burgess, Rabbi Gittelsohn, gentlemen of the 
clergy, Governor Peabody, Mayor Collins, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentleman, I 
am very proud that our Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
dedicates the 27th annual dinner tonight 
to John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who was an 
honorary member of our committee for many 

There is always a need in an orga- 
nization such as ours to draw new strength 
from old ideals;.new fervor out of old con- 
victions; new dedication out of experiences 
of the past. In the life and deeds of our 
late President, I suggest that all of us pres- 
ent and all citizens of our Commonwealth 
pause and renew ourselves to the ideals of 
human respect, and understanding, and love 
for one another. We speak of the great 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and wise 
men have told us the greatest of all of these 
is charity. And we know the definition of 
charity is love. 

Love of our fellow man—our neighbor, our 
employer or employee, our fellow workers— 
is truly based on knowledge and respect. 
And respect is derived from a commitment 
to the basic philosophy phrased in the Con- 
stitution of our beloved country. In the 
52 words of the Preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States we have the powerful 
reminder of what our Massachusetts com- 
mittee strives to do. 

“In order to form a more perfect union. 
* © * Establish justice. * * * Insure domes- 
tic tranquillity. 

These golden words are woven through 
the aims and aspirations of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. Who among us does not strive 
for a more perfect order of life? We know 
from personal experience that we rise and 
we fall, but as we fall we rise again, and 
as we preserve, please God, we advance an- 
other step along the way to true brother- 
hood among all men. 

Who among us does not thirst and hunger 
for the sake of jJustice—justice for all men. 
regardiess of their economic condition; the 
origins of their forebears; the manner in 
which they pray to their God; the color of 
their skin? 

We here tonight seek and yearn for do- 
mestic tranquility. 

For the past 27 years we have met at this 
table; we have broken bread together. We 
come with one motivation—that while we 
may disagree on what we think of the Red 
Sox, the central artery, the MTA, urban re- 
newal, the problems of the schools—that we 
are an agreeable people. We are people who 
give our time and talents In destroying the 
evils of bigotry; in abhoring to the very mar- 
row of our bones the seeds and sins of hatred. 
We stand together in glorifying our respect 
for one human being toward another. 

Since 1937 the committee has accomplished 
many things. We are in the debt of the 
newspapers, radio and television, and ad- 
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Vertising media in reporting the progress that 
We, as an organization, have made. 

We take pride in our efforts with the good 
citizenship program of the Boston Park De- 
Partment; the funds we provide for the three 
chapels program at Brandels University; the 
training and experience we provide to men 
erd women of varied experiences and back- 
ground in the field of human relations at 
Boston University, and the ald to graduate 
fellows at that institution. 

At Tufts University, we are proud of the 
contributions we have made to the growth 
Of the Lincoln Filene Center for citizenship 
and public affairs. The Lincoln Filene Center 
Serves as a clearinghouse and service medium 
for the youth citizenship project of nine of 
Northeastern States of our country. 

The annual goodwill dinners for youths of 
Public and parochial schools are a source 
of deep and abiding satisfaction, and they 
are. now in their 14th year, 

Among our guests tonight are representa- 
tive young men and women from colleges and 
Universities in the metropolitan area. These 
young men and women, we feel sure, will 
follow in the footsteps of some 1,500 students 
who have broken bread with us in the past 
years, and who are pursuing the ideals of 
brotherhood. 

Our committee does not look with smug- 
ness on the deeds of the past. We constantly 
Strive to improve, to-advance, to seek new 
frontiers of service. At this time, I wish to 
Congratulate Boston College on Its proposed 
institute of human relations, where it en- 
visages a bold, new approach to a whole series 
of contemporary social problems—problems 
that cut across all lines of race, religion, or 
tradition. It is our sincere hope that we will 
be able to cooperate with this wonderful proj- 
ect of Boston College. 

I now have not the form of duty—but the 
Substance of desire—to extend my thanks, 
my warmest and sincere thanks to all of you 
who have supported the valuable work of the 
Massachusett’s Committee of Catholics, 

ts, and Jews. My thanks to you 
Scales the heights of mountains, and I hope 
my words can express the real fullness of a 
Grateful heart. 


Finally, I want to conclude my remarks in 
announcing that our committee is making 
& contribution of $3,000 to the John FP. 
Kennedy Memorial Library, wherein will be 
deposited in ink and film the wealth of his 
Wisdom, his warmth for humanity. Among 
all the treasures and memories of this great 
mam will be some favorite words that appear 
on our billboard tonight. I wish to repeat 
them now: 

“This Nation, for all its hopes and all its 
boasts, will not be fully free until all its 
Citizens are free.” 

These words make us think. Thank you. 


Inrropuctory REMARKS or CHAIRMAN OSCAR 
W. HAUSSERMANN, AT THE 27TH ANNUAL 
-DINNER or THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
Oy CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, Mar 
14, 1964 


Reverend clergy; Your Excellency, Governor 
Peabody; Your Honor, Mayor Collins: dis- 
tinguished guests; ladies and gentlemen, 
this meeting will please come to order. As 
Our notices pointed out, this 27th annual 
good will dinner of our Massachusetts Com- 
Mittee of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
is dedicated to the memory of our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, This, I'm sure you'll 
Ail agree, is as it should be. President Ken- 
nedy was always a friend of our organization 
And we in turn, in our nonprofessional way, 
have always supported his efforts to lessen 
group prejudicies and to assure equal civic 
Tights for all our citizens regardless of race 
or creed. 

I say “in our nonprofessional way“ because 
of the fact that we work nonprofessionally, 
without the help of pald experts and with- 
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out hired quarters, using a goodly portion 
of our funds to help real professionals carry 
on the good will work which we are not orga- 
nized to do directly. For some time we've 
made annual grants to the Civic Education 
Center of Tufts, to the Human Relations 
Center of Boston University, and to Brandeis 
to help it, in a modest way, to finance the 
expenses ot its three chapels setup. 

Of course, we do some things directly. 
Each year at the Fenway Park clubhouse, 
with the gracious assistance of the Red Sox 


management, we stage a junior good-will 


dinner for some 150 boys sent to us by our 
parochial and public high schools. Our rec- 
ords show that about 2,000 young men have 
attended these affairs over the past 13 years. 
We also stage each year, in cooperation with 


the mayor and the park department of the 


city of Boston, a luncheon for the youngsters 
who have won “Citizen of the Year” awards 
for exemplary conduct on our public play- 
grounds. We have reason to believe that our 
assemblying of young people of different 
faiths and racial orgins at these friendly 
gatherings is sowing good seed on good soil. 

Tonight, as in the past, the hard-working 
souls who comprise our time-conscious din- 
ner committee have gently left me to infer 
that I am not to enroach on flelds left to 
our distinguished guests of honor but to con- 
fine myself to the business of presenting to 
you your toastmaster. This I shall now do. 
The gentleman is my friend Edward B. 
Hanify. 

As most of you know, Ed is a graduate of 
Holy Cross College and of the Harvard Law 
Schoo] and the past president of the Na- 
tional Alumni Association of Holy Cross and 
the present president of this town's brilliant 
bund of poets, orators and wits, the sul 
generis Clover Club of Boston, which has 
never invited an O'Haussermann to any of its 
frolics. "Who's Who” tells me he's a direc- 
tor of a number of obscure corporations such 
as American Telephone & Telegraph, the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co., Boston 
Edison, State Street Bank & Trust Co., and 
the Boston Herald-Traveler Corp. 

His pro bono publico activities cover the 
waterfront. In addition to being a valued 
member of our committee, he 1s a life trustee 
of Tufts, chairman of the Holy Cross Board 
of Advisory Trustees, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Catholic 
Community Service, vice president, of 
U.S. O., past chairman of a Greater Boston 
Community Fund campaign, past president 
of the Boston Dispensary, et cetera, et cetera. 
Recently he was made an officer and a trus- 
tee of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memo- 
rial Library. I note with envy and admira- 
tion that the academic scalps at his belt 
include at least five well-deserved and im- 
pressive honorary degrees. 

Early this year, in Hoosier verse, I sum- 
med him up as a scholar, a modern Demos- 
thenes and an enlightened laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 

Ladies and gentlemen, your tonstmaster, 
Mr. Edward B. Hanify. 


REMARKS BY Rr. Rev. Mscr. Enwarp G. 
Murray, DD. 


Tt is certainly a moving experience to re- 
celye this citation and I offer my humble 
thanks. It is the more moving that we are 
met tonight in commemoration of a son of 
Massachusetts who In his few years lived a 
long life and the grief of whose g will 
be surpassed in our hearts only by the sturdi- 
ness of his memory. 

I cherish the memory of the then Senator 
Kennedy sitting on this very dais many times 
over the years. He was award as are we all 
here tonight of the religious pluralism of our 
society. He was intent however that our 
differences should not be divisive. More than 
most he was conscious of the tremendous 
dynamic of the good will latent in all our 
divergencies. What force could never bring 
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about would come to pass when it became 
the free consensus of men who turned to a 
Being higher than themselves, “Not by might, 
ee by power but by my spirit, saith the 

More than any of the leaders of his time 
President Kennedy undertook to assess the 
power of the ideas whose time had come. He 
saw his duty to marshal support for the 
causes which needed the elan of leadership 
before the world would accept them. In this 
realm of ideas it was uniquely he, who was, 
in a phrase he coined for another, “the great 
captain of the West.” 

From him we can learn that there is a 
virtue in good citizenship and in honorable 
public life that the common good demands 
and yet which we cannot take for granted. 
It demands a commitment and a great price 
from all of us. 

More than any other political society Rome 
in the days of the Republic is the mirror 
image of our own society. In that Rome 
the field both of duty and of honor was 
Politics. To be a good man or n great man 
was to be a patriotic man. The city on the 
Tiber was always menaced by external dan- 
gers. It survived because the best brains, 
the strongest characters were always at the 
disposition of the state. The Roman of the 
Republic found in the disinterested service 
of the state his chief fulfillment. When a 
lesser standard of values gained acceptance, 
then not only did lesser men come to lead- 
ership, but the very life of the state came 
into jeopardy, 

As we are met tonight, citizens of a great 
Commonwealth whose past stands beyond 
need of praise, we do well to remember that 
civic virtue is the bulwark of civic greatness. 
When such virtue came into dishonor eter- 
nal Rome found itself prey to all the stresses 
by which all other political societies have 
come to the scrap heap of history. We be- 
lieve, We pray, that our society is still set 
aside for greater things—a city set on a hill 
for all to see. In the words of Boston's 
motto, May God be with us as He was with 
our - fathers.” 

The late President spoke for man. He 
addressed himself to the moral conscience 
of the world community in a nuclear age. 
He led men to their duties with eloquence— 
he reminded men of their rights as an im- 
passioned tribune of the people. You and 
I must on our several occasions continue to 
speak for man. This becomes the more pos- 
sible and the more exigent as in our day a 
new clean wind of doctrine has begun 
blow through the religious thought of 
Western World. 

It has made possible for Christians to see 
again the great vision of their reunited 
church. In their clearer of them- 
selves as the people of God, they find new 
identification with the people of Israel with 
whom first the covenant was made. 

We have in other words learned to love 
one another in terms of a common heritage 
while we respect the differences which sepa- 
rate us in belief and worship. 

We recognize that the spirit of mutunl 
love within which we can become better 
known one to another Is an imperative both 
of civic and religious conscience. 

Our society has a strong commitment to 
the future, Over our National Archives is 
inscribed the phrase, The past is prologue.” 

Of all the hopes for the years ahead 
we must make choice, giving to them a scale 
of values so that necessarily we place first 
things first. Tonight there can be no 
more meaningful than that we truly live to- 
gether as the family of men. 

No other culture has been given the op- 
portunity which is ours to grasp. 

We are not of one race, 

We are not of identical religious faith. 

Are we not by this fact given the oppor- 
tunity rather to live by the best of our com- 
mon insights into the nature of man, and his 
destiny? Does any of us doubt that this is 


to 
our 
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the great prospect for the future, that only 

now have we escaped enough from our history 

to begin the adventure together? 

The shape of things to come we do not 
know. Life gives us no landmarks for the 
years ahead—yet since, as Nazzin! says, “Life 
is a mission, and every existence is an aim,” 
we cannot be our best selves unless we bend 
to that portion of the common task which is 
ours to fulfill. We know our limitations in 
this work. 

But it is work together— 

It is work with a sense of the unity of the 
human family. 

It is work which is purposeful, even though 
its final fulfillment lies beyond space and 
time. 

It is God's work which He asks man to 
initiate and to carry on until in the day of 
the Lord it is completed. 

It is by living for that future in every 
present moment that we can best qualify 
ourselyes as members both of the city of 
man and the city of God. We shall be con- 
scious always of our lack of wholeness, but 
we can do each day some tasks that will build 
toward integrity, as we come nearer to Him 
who alone can heal us—the true and living 
God. 

We best approach Him as each day we do 

that best portion of a good man’s life—“his 

little nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and of love.” 

Again my gratitude to the Massachusetts 
Committee of Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews for this recognition and to my superior, 
Cardinal Cushing, so kindly present tonight, 
for his encouragement which has made great- 
er whatever small contribution I may have 
made to our common goal—the brotherhood 
of man in the fatherhood of God. 

REMARKS oF THEODORE C. SORENSEN, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, PROT- 
ESTANTS, AND JEWS, May 14, 1964 
With a deep-felt sense of honor and obli- 

gation I accept your generous citation. 

I accept it in the memory of John Ken- 
nedy—who did more than any other man 
to burst the bonds of racial and religious 
intolerance. 

I accept it on behalf of all those on the 
Kennedy team, in the White House, in the 
Cabinet, and in the Congress who worked 
with him, and who are working now, to 
fulfill his dream of a fair chance for all. 


State, and of every race and creed, who have 
labored long and hard for brotherhood with- 
out awards or rewards of any kind save the 
inner satisfaction of seeing grievious wrongs 
set right. 

I know that you honor me tonight not 
for my achievements but for my associa- 
ton—and I am in no way less proud for 
that reason. For John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
taught us ali to be proud. He gave politi- 
cians new pride in their profession, Intel- 
lectuals new pride in their intellect, and all 
Americans new pride in their country. 

Since that unbelievable, unforgettable day 
of last November, many Americans have 
pondered the meaning of his death. But I 
would stress tonight the lesson of his life. 

Some may say that the life of John Ken- 
nedy proves only that great wealth assists 
or even assures great success. But history 
records many men as richly endowed at their 
birth, but few so richly honored at their 
death. 

Others may say that his success merely 
illustrates the uneven operations of fate and 
fortune which chanced to favor him, until 
last November, with extraordinary luck in 
war and marriage, in politics and public 
events. Yet no man who knew the series 
of family tragedies that he carried next to 
his heart, or the piercing physical pain that 
he bore through most of his life, or the 
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determination with which he fought 
to implement his ideals against all kinds 
of pressures and pressure groups, would ever 
envy the Kennedy luck. 

Whatever these differences, clearly one of 
the most enduring principles which the life 
of John Kennedy illustrated—and to which 
that life was dedicated—is the same self- 
evident truth that draws us together to- 
night: the principle that no artificial barrier 
of race or religion should bar any American 
from contributing his utmost to his country. 

In his effort to achieve an office which 
no other member of his faith had ever 
achieved, and in his effort to move this 
Nation to heights of human rights which 
no other President had ever ascended, John 
Kennedy was asking us to consider the cir- 
cumstances of a man’s inherent worth, not 
the circumstances of his birth to judge men 
on the basis of their capabilities, not their 
creed or color. 

It is apt that we remember this lesson to- 
night. Four years ago this very week he 
tested that proposition in the hills of West 
Virginia. One year ago this week he insisted 
upon it in Birmingham, Ala. And this year 
this week his spirit and inspiration are urg- 
ing it upon the U.S. Senate as it considers his 
civil rights program in Washington. 

I am not confusing two separate subjects. 
For racial and religious discrimination are 
one subject. When a Negro gang attacks a 
group of Jewish children, or Catholic and 
Jewish homeowners resent a Negro neighbor, 
or Jewish conversations perpetuate anti- 
Catholic myths, it is clear that too many 
Americans—including even those who them- 
selves are members of minority groups—fail 
to see that all forms of intolerance are but 
different manifestations of the same evil. 

John Kennedy knew this. He encountered 
the same arguments, the same hypocrisy, the 
same groundless fears when he fought to 


overcome religious discrimination and when 


he sought to abolish racial discrimination. 
He encountered many well-meaning people 
who opposed one form while practicing an- 
other. He did not understand how a man 
who preached on the sins of racial prejudice 
could take part in anti-Catholic programs, or 
how a Catholic who resented the slurs on 
Kennedy's religion could be indifferent to his 
views on race. 

I am not talking about the South. For we 
learned in 1960 that neither racial nor rell- 
gious bias is confined to any one section of 
the country, or to any one race, or to any one 
religion, or to any one level of learning and 
income, 

Consider, for example, the opposition to 
the Kennedy candidacy in 1960, by: 

A well-known Negro minister who said he 
liked Kennedy’s views against discrimina- 
tion but he nevertheless could never bring 
himself to vote for a Catholic President; or 

The opposition of a liberal Protestant 
clergyman who instructed his congregation 
to vote Republican on the grounds that the 
political decisions of Catholics were subject 
to clerical influence; or 

The opposition of prominent Catholic 
politicians who opposed the Kennedy candi- 
dacy for fear it would stir up old issues, or 
call attention to their faith, or worst of all, 
prevent them from being considered for 
Vice President; or 

The opposition of a Jewish intellectual 
leader who had fought the McCarthy con- 
cept of guilt by association but judged John 
Kennedy guilty on the basis of a medieval 
papal encylical; or even 

The opposition of a rightwing extremist 
newspaper which nenounced the prospect of 
a Catholic in the White House as either a 
papist or a Communist plot. 

John Kennedy won his fight against dis- 
crimination in 1960—but, alas, much dis- 
discrimination is still with us—and, alas, he 
is not. And that requires each of us, in our 
daily lives, to carry a little more of his burden 
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& little longer distance than we might if he 

were here to do it. 

I do not believe we need to be reminded. 
In the darkest period of the French Revolu- 
tion, Edmund Burke begged that his body 
be beaten into a drum to arouse all of Eu- 
rope to eternal battle against tyranny. John 
Kennedy intended no such sacrifice in the 
battle against intolerance, for its martyrs 
were too many already. But the mumed 
drumbeat of that tearful funeral cortage 
down Pennsylvania Avenue last November 
should be enough to forever remind us, in 
his words, that “this Nation, for all its hopes 
and all its boasts, will not be fully free until 
all its citizens are free.” 

ADDRESS BY SIDNEY R. Rass, MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND 
Jews DINNER, STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, MAY 
14, 1964 


To receive this citation on the evening 
dedicated to our late President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, who also participated in the 
work of this committee, is a rare privilege 
for which I am most grateful. 

The reason that a group of civic minded 
and dedicated citizens banded together 27 
Years ago, to establish this committee, was to 
spearhead some means of communicating 
better the understanding that prejudices 
were both un-Godly and un-American. 

This ideology was not only practiced by 
President Kennedy in his actions in our 
own country, but was a stimultant toward 
spreading this way of living throughout the 
world. It may not be an overstatement to 
say that this heritage to posterity may well 
guide world relationships in a direction more 
nearly within the teachings of our Judaic- 
Christian theology, which might not have 
been the case had he not worked with such 
zeal to achieve the breakdown of bigotry and 
intolerance. 

During the first over 180 years of our coun- 
try’s history, there was the unfortunate ac- 
ceptance of the belief that no member of a 
minority religion in this country could be a 
successful candidate and become President 
of the United States. Although a capable 
candidate was nominated 32 years before, 
the results clearly indicated that this myth 
was 8 reality. 

One must accept that during this period 
there were many forces working toward a 
change in the thinking of our American 
people. Many groups—such as this 
committee of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jws—worked toward spreading the Gospel 
of a better understanding of the monotheistic 
belief that all of us are children of and 
in the image of God. We have already wit- 
nessed how the spreading of hate, indulged 
in by subversive groups in different parts 
of the world, almost culminated in world 
disaster during the holocaust of the dark 
Hitlerian period. 

But, as is so often said and believed, God 
is on the side of those who do right. There 
has been a continuing evidence of a trend 
toward greater willingness by more leaders 
in many parts of the world—especially in 
those areas which are classified as in the 
Western orbit—to improve understanding be- 
tween people of varying religious denomi- 
nations, race, and color. 

In a very confused world, with new gen- 
erations being brought up in an atmosphere 
of cold war, is there any wonder that ac- 
complishments take longer? In our desire 
to help make this a world of less hate, we 
must become more willing to accept one 
another's freedom of choice in religion with- 
out permitting the differences, however small 
or large they may be. to affect our relation- 
ships adversely. 

It was in this milleu that President Ken- 
nedy crystallized his ambitions and accepted 
the challenge to overcome what had been ac- 
cepted by so many as an impossible handicap: 
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Regardless of what our political affiliations 
might have been—regardless of whether we 
completely agreed with the platforms, foreign 
policy. or some other facets of his program 
the people of these. United States showed, 
in the election of 1960, that in our kind of 
society, Intolerance was, in fact, a. myth. 
That election was a milestone and a signal 
for the future, 

Being the first of a minority religion in 
this country to be elected to the highest 
office within the reach of the people, is a 
contribution to posterity that 1s immeasur- 
able. It was the greatest blow to bigotry in 
the history of our country and, undoubtedly, 
is the forerunner of the many changes now 
on the horizon. 

For this contribution alone, the dedication 
of an evening by this committee is another 
significant recognition by his own commu- 
nity. But, in the activities of this commit- 
tee, it has double significance. By this per- 
Sistence and confidence, with its attendant 
success, there is additional stimulus to the 
hopes in the hearts of those who believe 
that changes can be accomplished by the 
stick-to-it-iveness, patience, and foresight 
that is needed to create such changes. The 
religious leadership in this community, in 
No small measure, has spread-eagied its con- 
structive influence by its encouragement, 
help, and action for which the whole world 
may be grateful. 

Progress is usually slow. We have a good 
deal to be grateful for because we are living 
in such a constructive era. Although some 
may dislike the complexities of our society 
and remain prophets of doom, those who 
have followed and evaluated events in our 
time, such as the Ecumenical Council in 
Rome, the attitudes in the various meetings 
of Federation of Churches, the interchange 
of pulpits between priests, ministers, and 
rabbis, and many such activities cannot help 
but make us all feel the difference in the 
atmosphere. 

And all of this has been accomplished in 
the space of a few short years. In history, 
even 100 years is a short time, And, al- 
though so many feel that we haye not made 
the kind of progress we should have in the 
last 100 years, we can take comfort in the 
Tact that there is a sincere interest now, 
which will undoubtedly make for more in- 
tense acceleration in the coming decades. 

Man 1s not perfect and probably never will 
be. Too many feel that the progress is not 
fast enough. There should be no criticism 
of those who are rightfully impatient, but 
People of maturity realize that no really 
great changes happen overnight—even 
though sometimes they appear that way. 

The great problem that the majority of 
People in America face is to find the best 
Way to communicate to our people the need 
of educating the uninformed, and a way to 
neutralize the rabble rousers and ill-wishers 
of our form of society. In so doing, we stand 
& better chance to create a climate of give 
and take, which should make for continuing 
forward progress. 

There is little, if any logic in emotions. 
Cooler heads necessarily need to find the key 
to the emotional appeals to the well-meaning 
but misinformed people, to help them elim- 
innte their dogmatic beliefs that there is a 
need of some scapegoat to justify individual 
or group frustrations. 

These are the tasks that organizations. 
such as this committee have undertaken. 
We must remain flexible, so as to be able to 
adjust ourselves to the ever-changing condi- 
tions and moods of our people. We may 
strive for total success—but be satisfied with 
continuing inching forward, so long as it is 
going forward. Historically, this has been 
the formula toward lasting and permanent 
successes, * 

Fortunately, this committee has been able 
to receive some contributions from our un- 
derstanding citizens, which have been used 
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to establish courses and opportunities in 
several of our colleges, affording men and 
women in the professional field of human 
relations an opportunity to study advanced 
techniques—thus enabling them to service 
our communities with better understanding 
and know-how. Assistance toward collecting 
and distributing materials for use in further- 
ing the cause of better human relations has 
shown what interested and dedicated people 
can accomplish. Wesincerely hope that such 
participation, with a broader base of more 
and increased contributions, will be the 

fortune of this committee, to enable 
them to continue the work so sorely needed 
in this all important period of helping to 
solve the civil rights issues. 

Thirteen years ago, Ben Shapiro, our execu- 
tive secretary—a man of vision who has been 
a guiding force throughout—and Mike 
Kelleher conceived the idea of the junior 
good will dinner. This evening, you have 
heard from one of the young men who was 
present at Fenway Park last January. Ap- 
proximately 150 studants of the public and 
parochial high schools of Boston, chosen by 
their teachers as likely future leaders in their 
communities, were invited—through the gen- 
erosity of the management of the Boston 
Red Sox and several prominent business- 
men—to a dinner where they met with out- 
standing athletes, members of the city gov- 
ernment, the school department, community 
and industry leaders. 

Each year, four of their group have deliv- 
ered brief talks on how they felt about rela- 
tionships with other students of different 
religions and color. To mie, as I am sure it 
would be to you, this is one of the most 
inspiring and revealing assemblies imagi- 
nable. 

Many members of the committee who 
attend, as sponsors, look forward to this as 
an unusual evening but, more importantly, 
one sees here in action how young people, 
who will be the leaders of tomorrow, can live 
together as equals in a society which can 
give to all greater satisfaction, happiness, and 
understanding. As good as we think our 
programs have been, we know they still leave 
a lot to be desired. Let us hope that the 
confidence we have in our young people, by 
the attitudes they express when they have 
an opportunity to be together, is as well 
founded as many of us believe. 

The man to whom we have dedicated this 
evening believed, chartered his course, set 
his hopes and aspirations high, and attained 
his goal. He has left for us increased em- 
phasis for one of our great heritages—that 
of respect for the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Can we overcome some of the handicaps 
that now confront us? He did. So can we. 
Let us pray that we will. 


— 


REMARKS OF Mn. NORMAN KNIGHT 


Thirteen years ago, the late Michael T. 
Kelleher and Ben G. Shapiro conceived the 
idea that bringing young men together from 
our public and parochial schools would help 
to indoctrinate these young men in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 

Chosen by their headmasters, these pub- 
lic and parochial students in Boston meet 
in the press quarters at Fenway Park through 
the courtesy of Thomas A. Yawkey and the 
Boston Red Sox organization. 

Outstanding leaders in our community 
act as sponsors of these boys and four lads 
are chosen to give a short talk on what 
brotherhood means to them. One is selected 
to give his speech at our annual good-will 
dinner. 


During these 13 years nearly 2,000 young 
men have been our guests and we know of 
no lad who has attended these annual din- 
ners who has been inyolved in any Juvenile 
delinquency nor at any time been a discredit 
to themselves or to the schools they repre- 
sent. 8 
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The committee recognizes and appreciates 
the cooperation it has received from both 
superintendents of the public schools and 
the parochial schools in Boston and the com- 
munity leaders who each year act as hosts. 

We are particularly grateful to Tom Yaw- 
key, Dick O'Connell (who Is with us tonight) 
and the entire Red Sox organization who 
make these facilities available. 

Tonight you will hear from one of those 
young men who spoke at our dinner at Fen- 
way on January 15. . 

His name is Willlam J. Crowe and he lives 
at 138 Poplar Street, Roslindale; Mass. 

He was a straight A student at Roslindale 
High School and was marked as “outstand- 
ing” in reliahllity, manner, and cooperation 
by all his teachers his 3 years at the school, 
& very rare achievement. 

He ranked fourth in class of 234 students 
and was a member of student council, par- 
ticipated in student government election, 
member of Key Club, winner of Harvard 
Book Prize in May 1963, elected to National 
Honor Society, Roslyn Chapter, May 1963, 
and a recipient in the U.S. youth program. 

His headmaster, Wilfred O'Leary, says of 
him, “William is one of the finest students 
I have ever had the pleasure of knowing in 
my career as a teacher and headmaster. He 
never is remiss at any task, he is forthright, 
resolute: and determined and never shirks 
his job.“ 

Now you have the same treat in store for 
you that we enjoyed on January 15—here's 
young Bill Crowe with an inspiring message, 


May 14, 1964, 
Ben SHAPIRO, 


Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Protes- 
2 and Jews, Statler Hilton, Boston, 
ass. 

Dear BEN: Tonight's dinner will always be 
warmly remembered by our family. Your 
personal untiring efforts in the cause of 
brotherhood are an inspiration, serving as an 
example to all of us. I understand that the 
ballroom is oversold and am truly sorry that 
my floor duties on behalf of the civil rights 
bill necessitate my in Washington 
but wish to take this opportunity to con- 
Gratulate you, Ben, for your leadership, and 
to Harold Hodgkinson and. Oscar Hausser- 
man, and to extend my regards to our friend 
Ed Hanify serving as your toastmaster, to 
your superb choices for awardees Sidney 
Rabb, Monsignor Murry, and Ted Sorenson, 
and to your distinguished award grantors— 


»Ralph Lowell, remarkable New England phil- 


anthropist; Dr. Sachar, the gifted president 
of Brandeis; and our very dear friend and 
world example of brotherhood, His Eminence 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. To the members 
and guests of the Massachusetts Committee 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, my deep 
thanks as a citizen for your contributions to 
brotherhood together with my earnest prayer 
that our children will reach adulthood with a 
mutual respect and understanding gained in 
large measure from the examples we set, 
(Signed) Epwakp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senator. 


FBI Director Emphasizes Need for Positive 
Public Approach Toward Our American 
Heritage È 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, in 
the June 1964 issue of the FBI Law En- 
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forcement Bulletin, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, questions our society's prepared- 
ness to receive recent graduates into the 
ranks of the working class. 

Director Hoover points out the danger 
at satirizing the principles of our way of 
life and the effect it has.on youth. He 
recognizes our right to freedom of ex- 
pression, but objects to the wholesale 
defilement and universal downgrading 
of our treasured freedoms and institu- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this meaningful message be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR TO ALL Law 

ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 


Is a poisonous bacteria being injected into 
the vital bloodstream of the American way of 
life? Are citizens being subjected to tran- 
quilizing doses of subtle ridicule and calcu- 
lated defiance of constituted authority, law, 
and order? 

These questions loom particularly impor- 
tant at the moment because June is a time 
of hope and anticipation for thousands of 
American young people. Many high school 
and college graduates leave the cloistered 
atmosphere of homes and educational in- 
‘stitutions and move into the ranks of our 
workaday society. We hear a great deal 
about their adaptability and whether they 
are prepared to cope with this significant 
milestone in life. Not much concern, how- 
ever, is evidenced over society's preparation 
to recelve them. We might well ask our- 
selves if we have fully acquainted them with 
the time-honored principles which have 
made America great. 

Actually, graduating seniors should have 
no questions as to the greatness of our way 
of life. But as we know, some do have ques- 
tions. We do not and should not isolate 
and shield them from theories and ideologies 
which we believe to be contrary to the best 
interests of our country. As growing boys 
and girls, they have been to the 
dubious theme running through much of en- 
tertainment, movies, television, radio, litera- 
ture, arts, and theater which often depicts 
our orderly processes as inept, incompetent, 
and out of step with the times. This trend 
comes close to undermining the concepts and 
ideals on which our Nation was founded; and 
even in those instances when the age-old 
battle of right versus wrong is presented, 
right, though usually victorious, is often 
tainted. 


Students as well as other Americans recog- 
nize and accept the longstanding custom in 
our society of satirizing public officialdom. 
The mere fact that this practice has become 
a part of the American scene is a tribute to 
our freedoms. Obviously, no one seriously 
suggests that all Congressmen, judges, prose- 
cutors, law enforcement officers, city officials, 
and other authorities are 8 nin- 

as frequently fea - While 
Sone Way question the degree of such jest. 
none can question the privilege to do so, 

The real danger lies in the more subtie, 
low-keyed, so-called objective, and serious 
castigation of principles involving our way 
of life, This is no complaint against the in- 
herent rights of public criticism and freedom 
of expression. My objection is against the 
wholesale defllement and universal down- 
grading of our treasured freedoms and insti- 
tutions—the time-tested attributes of de- 
mocracy which are manifested in a repre- 
sentative government ruled by law. 

A well-known editor and columnist some 
months ago, speaking on this topic, stated, 
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“I am tired of seeing America debased in the 
eyes of foreigners. And I am genuinely dis- 
turbed that to the idealistic youth in many 
countries the fraud of communism appears 
synonymous with morality, while we, the 
chief repository of real freedom, are regarded 
as being in the last stages of decay. 

Let us cast aside those who spread dis- 
trust and ridicule of our heritage. Let us 
extol the virtues of our noble traditions. 
And let us, by example rather than words, 
instill In the hearts of American youth the 
true pride and joy known to those who can 
prociaim, “I am an American.” 

JOHN Epcar Hoover, 
Director. 
JUNE 1, 1964. 


Clean Water: Goal of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors is an organization 
acutely aware of the water problems now 
facing our Nation’s cities. While many 
choose to ignore the serious problem of 
water pollution or to study it to death, 
the conference of mayors is aware that 
concrete action must be taken soon. This 
attitude is understandable when we real- 
ize that of all the major cities in the 
United States, only one does not have 
a body of water within its limits. 


Our cities are fully cognizant that 
water is the most vital factor in their 
future growth. They are also cognizant 
that while the health aspect of water is 
of major importance, there are other le- 
gitimate considerations which have equal 
priority. Indeed, much of the water 
which can be chlorinated into shape for 
drinking purpose is totally unfit for in- 
dustrial, agricultural, recreational, or 
fish and wildlife purposes. In addition, 
more and more cities see the esthetic 
value of their waterways as a major com- 
munity asset—cities can no longer afford 
to have open sewers running through 
their area. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has 
been an active supporter over the years 
of meaningful Federal legislation to con- 
trol water pollution. This year I am 
sponsoring legislation to further upgrade 
and strengthen our pollution abatement 
program which has worked so well in 
furthering cooperative local-State-Fed- 
eral efforts in this field. Thus, it is most 
gratifying to me that the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors has come out strongly in 
support of the major provisions of the 
legislation I am sponsoring. At their 
annual meeting in New York on Wednes- 
day, May 27, 1964, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors passed the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION ON CLEAN WATER 

Whereas the Nation’s contin popula- 
tion and urban growth and rapid techno- 
logical change impose new and increased de- 
mands for water supplies of essential quality 
for all legitimate uses, and pollution reduces 
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the capability of our water supplies to meet 
such increased demands, making pollution 
the Nation's No. 1 water resources problem; 
and 


. Whereas Congress has provided a Federal 
role in the prevention, control, and abate- 
ment of pollution through enactment of the 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
and 

Whereas the effective implementation and 
administration of Federal water pollution 
control programs imperatively require 
amendment and expansion of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, and legislation to achleve 
these purposes ls presently before Congress: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors endorses and urges the early enact- 
ment of legisiation to amend the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act in order to: 

1. Establish a separate water pollution 
control administration in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, but 
removed from the Public Health Service, to 
administer all of the provisions and unified 
programs undcr the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

2. Increase the amount of grant assist- 
ance provided for individual municipal 
waste treatment works construction proj- 
ects from $600,000 to $1,000,000 and for joint 
multimunicipai projects from $2,400,000 to 
$4,000,000. 

3. Provide a financial incentive of an ad- 
ditional 10 percent in the amount of grants 
for sewage treatment projects that conform 
with urban development plans for the area. 

4. Provide grants to assist municipalities 
in developing new and improved methods 
for controlling pollution waste discharges 
from storm sewers and combined storm and 
sanitary sewers. b 


Mrs. Gladys Forsyth: First Lady of 
Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, Nebra- 
ska has produced a number of outstand- 
ing women who, following the death of 
their husbands, have with outstanding 
success carried on the family business. 

Two of these gallant ladies have rep- 
resented our State in this Chamber—Mrs. 
Eva Bowring and Mrs. Hazel Abel. Mrs. 
Bowring was a highly successful ranch 
operator, and Mrs, Abel, the director of 
a large construction company. 

Today, I wish to acknowledge angther 
Nebraska leader, Mrs. Gladys Forsyth, 
of Lincoln, president of the First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association. 

Interestingly enough, Mrs, Forsyth was 
one of the leaders in Mrs. Abel's suc- 
cessful senatorial campaign 10 years ago. 

Mrs. Forsyth is the subject of a most 
interesting article entitled “First Lady 
of Finance,” published in a recent issue 
of the Omaha World-Herald's Magazine 
of the Midlands. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Far Lapy or FINANCE—LINCOLN'S GLADYS 
Forsyte LIKES To KEEP on THE Go 


Laincotn.—An airliner en route from 
Omaha to New York became delayed above 
Manhattan Island the other day, because of 
a Storm. 

Sitting in a passenger's seat was Mrs. 
Gladys McCue Forsyth, president of the First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
Lincoln and the only woman in the United 
5 5 to head a major savings and loan 


Mrs. Forsyth had a note pad on her lap on 
Which she was calmly jotting down some 
additional thoughts” to be sent to the Maga- 
zine of the Midlands writer who had spent 
the previous day with her. The delay gave 
her just the time she needed for thought, 

The interview had centered on the fact 
that more and more women are wielding 
growing power in the executive suites of the 
Nation's largest business enterprises: 

And if you don't think First Federal of 
Lincoln is big business, keep this in mind: 
Of some 6,000 savings and loan associations 
in the United States, the Lincoln company 
ranks 110th in size. 

This is based on the 57-year-old firms 
semiannual statement issued last December 
which showed the campany had total assets 
of €126,886,177.21. 

LACK OF OPPORTUNITY 


The obvious question, In view of these 
figures, is Mrs. Forsyth's view of women In 
business, Her answer: 

“The main problem is lack of opportuni- 
ty; not of ability. Iam one of the fortunate 
ones who was given the opportunity. There 
are as many capable women as men. Many 
have great executive ability. As time passes, 
you will find many more of them in impor— 
tant positions.” 

Mrs. Forsyth, a widow, contends that mass 
higher education will put more women in 
the executive labor market. Today, women 
in higher executive positions are exceptions. 

“But women are learning that they can 
Operate their homes successfully after their 
children get older and they are looking for 
other challenges.“ 

Eventually, the woman executive from 
Lincoln filled eight pages of notes before her 
Airplane landed. x 

Sitting across the desk from Mrs, Forsyth 
in First Federal's exccutive suite, one is 
impressed with here sincerity and knowledge. 

A widely traveled woman, she has been 
around the world and hag trod through some 
cf the world’s worst trouble spots. At the 
Present time she is planning a trip behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Of her travels she says: “About 13 years 
ago, I realized world conditions were chang- 
ing very rapidly and that I would better 
Understand what was happening if I 
traveled.” a 

Her trips have taken her down the Congo 
River from Stanleyvilte to Leopoldville. She 
knows of the cattle and sheep problem in 
New Zealand. She bns been in Berlin both 

ore and since the wall. 

“I spent several hours with an anthropolo- 
Flat who worked with others in the discoveries 
Of early man.“ she continued, “I have yisited 
With the Shiek of Kuwait who talked about 
his tiny but rich country. He ended up by 
telling me that all nis country Jacked was 
Water.” 

She added: “T have stood In the burning 
sun at Persepolis, in jungles at Ankgor Wat, 
in the ruins at Yucatan and wondered about 
the civilizations the world has lost and what 
ta thead for üs,” 

Though not a candidate for public office, 
Mrs, Forsyth has an intense interest in poli- 
tics. A few years aga she fniled In an attempt 
to unseat Mrs, Funn Donald, of Grand Island, 
as Nebraska's Republican national commit- , 
teeworman, 
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She also contributed considerable time to 
the successful campaign of former U.S. Sena- 
tor Hazel Abel, of Lincoln, who in 1954 was 
elected for a 2-month term to succeed Mrs. 
Eve Bowring. 

A Fairbury attorney recalls having received 
Mrs, Forsyth during Mrs. Abers campaign. 
“She was very convincing,” he said, 

Mrs. Forsyth believes the field of politics, 
Une business, is opening all the time as 
woman prove their abliity In Government. 

“The country will sce the day when women 
are welcome in any political office based on 


ability, training, performance, and, of course, 


their success in attracting support.” 
FORECLOSURES RISING 


She has no objections to a woman serving 
as President but I don't think the country 
is ready to accept her at the present time.” 

Mrs, Forsyth, in the business of granting 
home loans in the State's two largest cities, 
offers these views on mortgage collections 
and foreclosures: 

“With today’s long-term, low downpay- 
ment mortgages, a strict collection policy 
is necessary. Foreclosures have been rising, 
They are occurring on the low downpayment 
loans upon which the lending Institution ts 
reimbursed by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

“Many of these loans have been assumed 
by a second or third person so credit control 
is difficult. 

“Marital difficulties seems to be an im- 
portant factor. Our company is now making 
a study of all the causes of foreclosures.” 

First Federal currently has more than 40,- 
000 savings accounts scattered over Nebraska 
and in 48 of the other 49 States. 

Mrs. Forsyth is proud to call Nebraska 
home. She said; “I like the sanity and the 
standards of Nebraskans. We do not always 
agree but we settle our differences and go 
ahead to face the next issue.” 

Just how did Mrs. Gladys Forsyth become 
the hend of a large savings and loan com- 
pany? 

A native of California, she is of Swedish 
and Irish descent. She was reared on a farm 
near Oneida, Ill., and was graduated from 
Oneida High School as an honor student. 

She holds a bachelor of arts degree in 
mathematics from Stanford University. 

Both her grandmother and mother were 
adept as farm managers, Her grandmother 
came to Nebraska on an old wood-burning 
train many years ago and purchased farm- 
land in Polk County, 


PRESIDENT JN 1947 


First Federal opencd its doors in 1907 with 
Wiliam A. Forsyth, Mrs. Forsyth's father- 
in-Inw as Arzt president. It operated as a 
State-chartered nssocilation and was known 
hs the Fidelity Savings & Loan Association, 

In 1933, Evald M. Forsvth, Mrs. Forsyth's 
husband, succeeded his father as president. 
His wife was named secretary-treasurer. 

On June 24, 1935, the association received 
a. Federal charter and became First Federal. 
Mrs. Forsyth became president in 1947 upon. 
the death of her husband. 

With the exception of teaching in Lincoln 
College View High School during World War 
I, Mrs. Forsyth's only job has been with First 
Federnl. She has considerable farm proper- 
tics and takes specini interest in agriculture. 

Robert J. Linder, of Loomis, recently 
named Nebraska's Oustanding Young Farm- 
er, lives on land owned by Mrs. Forsyth. 

Mrs. Forsyth has two children and two 
grandchildren. She has taken part in just 
about every activity that is offered to a 
woman business executive. She was the first 
woman named a director of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Topeka, and she is the 
only woman In the United States elected to 
the Federal Savings & Loan Advisory Coun- 
cil in Washington. 

She is listed in “Who's Who of American 
Women,” takes an active interest in art and 


all times.“ 
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Red Cross activities as well as the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Many visitors brought to Lincoln by the 
US, State Department are entertained by 
Mrs. Forsyth in her home. Her parties are 
favorities among Lincoln and Omaha 
residents. 

WOMAN'S TOUCH 

Her executive suite in the home office at 
1235 N Street in Lincoln has a woman's 
touch, Her desk usually is cleared of papers 
and thick carpeting relaxes a visitor's feet. 
There are paintings on the walls, flowers 
nearby and a coffee pot isn’t far away. 

Plate glass windows allow Mrs, Forsyth 
an opportunity to “see what's going on at 

She misses few chances to pop 
out of her office and greet an old friend, a 
new customer, or a community leader who 
may walk up to a clerk in First Federal's 
home office. 

She has been quoted as saying: “We 
merely treat everyone as we would like to 
be treated ourselves.” 

Adds an employee: Mrs. Forsyth treats 
customers as if they were guests in her 
home.” 

This may help explain why the elaborate 
Homestead office in Omaha is equipped with 
a nursery. it certainly one of few 
lending institutions in the Nation with its 
own babysitting service. 

The company has what some of its em- 
ployees term “a hot line“ between the home 
office, the other Lincoln branch at 135 North 
Cotner Boulevard and the two Omaha of- 
fices at 8706 Pacific Street and 2101 South 
42d Street. 

An employee stated that Mrs. Forsyth her- 
self uses the “hot line,” talking with em- 
ployees, making arrangements, or discussing 
business practices. - : 

The company boasts many firsts, Among 
them are: Largest savings and loan associa- 
tion in Nebraska; initiated the first GI 
home purchase loan in.Nebraska; and, first 
association In Nebraska to install electronic 
accounting (all of which goes through the 
Lincoln office). 

THE TOP STUDENTS 

In talking about her company, its em- 
ployees and their relationship with the pub- 
lic and the business future, Mrs, Forsyth is 
no worrywart. She has confidence. And 
she likes top quality in her work force. 

“First Federal,” she said, “recruits its em- 
ployees from the upper 10 percent of the 
graduating classes. 

In the case of high school graduates, we 
like to get the yaledictorian of the class. 
University graduates are chosen on the ad- 
ditional basis of the type of training they 
received. 

“Salaries gre based on performance, train- 
ing, ndaptability, and tenure. Lunches and 
coffee breaks nre furnished for a nom mal 
monthly sum. 

"Vacation querters on a lake in northern 
Minnesota are offered.” 

Why did she move into the Omaha mar- 
ket? 

“Por many years I have been watching 
Omaha's growth to the west, spreading out 
to the north and south. 

“From a ‘hill on Pacific Street, looking 
eastward over the years I have been saying, 
‘I see a city coming.’ There will be hesita- 
tions and surges shend but it will keep on 
coming.” 

She likes to make her business a part of 
the city. Probably one of her best known 
practices is to permit the use of her bulding 
by various» organizations, particularly art, 
and flower groups for staging shows. 

d CLASSES BEHIND GLASS 

A large multipurpose room was egett biished 
in the new Homestead Center for this pur- 
pose. Such orginivations as the Catholic 
Daughters of America and the Retired Rall- 
ways Employees have been welcomed. 
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At the Countryside Vilage ofice, Mrs; 
Forsyth has invited Westside Community 
Schools of District 66 to stage classes behind 
a glass window during National Education 
Week. 

Parents of the youngsters could sit or 
stand outside and watch their children re- 
cite inside in the loan company offices, set 
as a Classroom for the day. 

It all makes for an existence that some- 
times seems hectic to her friends. ` 

“Life is too short,” counters Mrs. Forsyth. 
“I have more things to do than I can ever 
get done. Maybe this is what keeps me 
going." 


Contempt of Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the New York Post con- 
tained a column by Langston Hughes 
which seems to me to be particularly 
pertinent; and for the benefit of my 

es who may have seen it first- 
hand, it is included herewith in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

[From the New York Post, May 15, 1964] 

CONTEMPT or COURT 
(By Langston Hughes) 

Let's imagine that I, Jesse B. Semple, have 
been cited for contempt of court, I, a Har- 
lemite, by nickname Simple, living in Har- 
lem with 200,000 other Harlemites, stand 
cited for contempt of court. When I get 
the summons, I would wonder, “Contempt of 
what? Contempt of who?” But if I was to 
stand up before the court, I would say to the 
high judge on his bench, I cite you for con- 
tempt of me. I, Harlem, cite you, judge, for 
contempt of me, I cite you for contempt. 

I am black. I am American. I have been 
in America 300-odd years, but not because I 
wanted to be. I was forced to come here, 
Me, Harlemite, living here now, am no new- 
comer. I was born here. I did not come 
from Hungary last year or the year before. 
I did not come from Germany running from 
Hitler in the forties. I did not come from 
Ireland from hunger, or Russia from perse- 
cution, or Italy, from poverty. I was born 
here. I worked here as a slave unpaid. I 
worked here as a second-class citizen poorly 
paid. Barred out of your unions, your fac- 
torles, and your shops, your stores, your 
graft and your honesty—me, barred, me 
starved, me beaten, Yet you cite me for 
contempt. 

As to Harlem, I have been in Harlem a 
long time, almost since the turn of the cen- 
tury, and these are my memories. When 
I first moved here, if I even walked down 
St. Nicholas Avenue, which was a “white” 
avenue, a white stone might bust the day- 
lights out of me. I remember, and I cite 
you for contempt. 

When I first moved to Harlem, there were 
restaurants in the middle of Harlem in which 
I could not eat, well known chains of res- 
taurants with branches in Harlem where I 
could not eat. I cite you for contempt. 

I remember in the days when I, Negro, 
first moved to Harlem there were theaters 
on Seventh Avenue, 125th Street and 116th 
Street, which sent me to the top balcony if 
I wished to see a show, Those theaters still 
operate and advertise for my patronage to- 
day. I cite you for contempt of me. 

I remember in the twenties chain stores 
with merchandising branches in Harlem. As 
the Negro population grew, rather than ap- 
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preciate my patronage or give me jobs, these 
chain stores closed their Harlem branches. 
I cite you for contempt of me. 

All along 125th Street and all up and down 
Lenox Avenue and Seventh Avenue there 
were white-owned shops which accepted my 
patronage in the 1920's, but would not give 
me a clerkship—only porter, if that, inso- 
far as employment went. To get jobs behind 
the counters in these shops, Anam POWELL 
and I and hundreds of other N pick- 
eted, bargained, just to get a little old job 
in a shop. Merchants, I cite you in contempt 
of me. 2 

In that fun-loving heyday of prohibition 
Harlem—when sepia entertainment was in 
vogue—the most famous of the Harlem 
nightclubs, the Cotton Club, did not wel- 
come Negro patronage. If black folks wanted 
to hear Duke Ellington or see the Cotton 
Club lovelies in which Lena Horne danced, 
we had to wait until they appeared at a 
Negro dance or special all-colored perform- 
ance. Whoever was responsible, I cite you 
in contempt of me. 

In those days there were jobs to be had for 
Negroes as cooks, butlers, porters, errand 
boys, and maids, but almost no jobs at any 
other tasks downtown, if you were colored. 
Employers, I cite you in contempt of me. 

When the depression came and people were 
hungry and poor and ill-tempered and dan- 
gerous all over America, the papers concen- 
trated on describing me, Harlem, as the most 
hungry, the most poor, most ragged, most 
ill-tempered and dangerous. The whole 
community was blackened. The white fun- 
seekers were frightened out of ever coming 
to Harlem. I was done in, accused, maligned. 
White press, I cite you for contempt of me. 

When the war came, World War II, I, Har- 
lemite—young, strong, patriotic—wanted to 
join the-Air Force. No Negroes admitted, I 
wanted to join the Navy. Only a messman's 
classification open to colored boys. I wanted 
to join the Marines. No Negroes. Labor bat- 
talions, yes. As a soldier I could work, if 
not fight, load boats, drive trucks. But 
could I give my blood to the Red Cross? No. 
After protests, colored blood was finally ac- 
cepted, but put in cans marked AA—Afro- 
American—only to be given other Afro- 
Americans. I cite you for contempt. How 
dare you cite me? 

When after the war the Puerto Ricans be- 
gan to come in ever-increasing numbers to 
New York—having been welcomed into the 
American commonwealth on paper and in 
theory and by official promulgation—it was 
Puerto Rican Harlem that quickly became a 
“West Side Story"—a knife-wielding, de- 
vious, dangerous community on the pages of 
the newspapers, on Broadway, in the public 
mind. So, by implication, all of Harlem 
became a jungle to the downtown mind. I 
cite you in contempt of me. 

And now I ask, how dare you cite me in 
contempt of you? You give me your second- 
class jobs and cite me in contempt? You 
give me your second-class schools and cite 
me in contempt? You give me your second- 
class slums cite me in contempt? You even 
give me second-class filibuster yet cite me in 
contempt. After what you have done to me, 
I ask, how dare you cite me in contempt. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 


June 3 issue of the South Bend Tribune, 


June 8 


an afternoon and Sunday newspaper 
edited by Franklin D. Schurz, who is 
also its publisher, contained an editorial 
dealing with legislative proposals for 
medical care for the aged, particularly 
the King-Anderson bill, which it com- 
pares with the Kerr-Mills legislation 
now in force. 

Because of the clear statement and the 
usefulness of this editorial, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 

June 3, 1964] 
CARE FOR THE AGED 

“Medicare,” “King-Anderson bill” and 
“Kerr-Mills Act“ are three terms much in 
use these days. Not everybody who uses 
them, however, seems sure of what they 
mean. Perhaps we can clarify matters a 
little, 

Medicare and the King-Anderson bill both 
refer to the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion program for medical care to the aged, 
financed through social security. It has not 
been enacted into law. 

The Kerr-Mills Act is a medical care pro- 
gram enacted by the 86th Congress in 1960. 
It is a Federal-State program requiring spe- 
cific State legislation, without which no State 
participates. Indiana has such legislation 
but it has yet to appropriate funds to put 
the Kerr-Mills law into effect. 

The two approaches to medical care differ 
in the kinds of people covered, the benefits 
they provide and the manner in which 
they're financed. 

The King-Anderson bill would provide 
benefits to everyone covered by social se- 
curity who is 65 or older. The Kerr-Mills 
Act, as it is in the process of being set up in 
Indiana, will help any resident of 65 or more 
whose income does not exceed $1,200 (for 
married couples, $1,800) and whose personal 
property does not exceed $2,500; the appli- 
cant may own his home under the Indiana 
law. In seeking Kerr-Mills assistance, an 
applicant must declare his financial condi- 
tion, and the county departments of public 
welfare are authorized to Investigate the 
validity of financial claims. 

The King-Anderson bill, as now conceived, 
would provide these benefits: For each ill- 
ness, 90 days of hospitalization, including 
bed, board, drugs, and other hospital sup- 
plies, The patient would pay $10 a day 
himself for 9 days, or $20 minimum. An 
optional alternative is for social security pay- 
ment of hospital inpatient costs for up to 
180 days with the patient paying the first 214 
days of average costs. Another gption would 
pay for all costs for 45 days. 

Also provided under the social security 
plan would be 180 days of care in skilled 
nursing homes after transfer from a hospital; 
240 home health-care visits in a calendar 
year by community nurses and physical 
therapists; and care after the first $20 worth 
for hospital out-patient diagnostic services. 
No doctors’ fees would be covered. 

The Kerr-Mills law in Indiana will cover 
doctors’ fees, hospital costs, and nursing 
home fees, acco: to a maximum-fee 
schedule yet to be established. 

The King-Anderson bill would be financed 
through an increase in social security taxes: 
A one-quarter of one percent raise in the tax 
on both employers and employees, plus an 
increase in the taxable earnings base from 
$4,800 to $5,200. 

The Kerr-Mills law in Indiana will be sup- 
ported h Federal, State, and local 
taxes on a scale that breaks down roughly 
to 50 percent from the Federal Government, 
30 percent from the State, and 20 percent 
from the individual counties. 
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Economic Emotisnalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr: Speaker, in 
1962, along with a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the other body, I 
supported the Trade Expansion Act, rec- 
ognizing the principle that the freest 
possible flow of trade would benefit all 
nations working toward a better world. 

It is unfortunate that the intent of 
Congress and the projection of the ad- 
ministration is touting the benefits of 
this act have not been realized. The 
negotiations carried on by U.S. executive 
branch officials have been marked by 
weakness, vacillation, and unwillingness 
to effectively develop free trade pro- 
grams. Instead, we make unnatural con- 
cessions and other nations are permitted 
to erect artificial trade barriers. 

The World Trade Conference now be- 
ing concluded is a good example of the 
antifree trade sentiment that is arising, 
and the ineffectiveness with which our 
executive branch officials deal with the 
question. This problem is most effectiv- 
ly discussed in an editorial in the Friday, 
June 5, issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
which I insert into the Recorp at this 
point: 


ECONOMIC EMOTIONALISM 


The United States and other industrial na- 

tions appear to have done pretty well so 
far in resisting the more extreme demands 
of underdeveloped nations for a new regi- 
mentation of world trade. Yet, as the huge— 
some 120 countries—United Nations Trade 
Conference in Geneva draws to à close, there 
is little evidence the poorer lands have been 
persuaded of the necessity of freer trade. 
” This is unfortunate in several ways. The 
World being as it is, it persumably means a 
continuing aid burden on the prosperous 
Nations. For as long as the poorer countries 
insist on artificial devices instead of eco- 
nomic sense, they are likely to remain mired 
in poverty. Uniess they begin to under- 
Stand the dynamics of trade, no amount of 
these great International conferences will 
get them far, 

Ther main criticism seems at first glance 
Justified. The underdeycloped nations com- 
plain that the prices of the commodities they 
export are stagnant or declining while the 
prices of the manufacturers they import keep 
rising. Accordingly, they want commodity 
Agreements (that is, global price fixing), 
various preferences and a fund financed by 
the rich to help them when their earnings 
decline. 

But as these columns and others have ob- 
served, the terms of trade have actually been 
Growing more favorable for them. In any 
event, that is only the beginning of the story. 
The backward areas’ thirst for organized 
trade and special privilege rests on a series 
of dubious assumptions. 

Why is it. for example, that some agricul- 
tural countries are rich while others are 
poor? James L. Essig, a Prudential Insurance 
economist, makes the point in last month’s 
Challenge magazine: “The belief that an 
agricultural country is necessarily a poor 
country * * obviously fails to consider 
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such prosperous agricultural areas os Den- 
mark, Australia, and New Zealand, and Iowa.“ 

It would seem the difference between rich 
and poor might lie in something wrong with 
the thinking and policies of the impoverished 
regions. 

Thus, Indin’s planners, Mr. Essig writes, 
“bave tended to ignore such traditional ex- 
ports as tea, jute, fats, and vegetable olls in 
their eagerness to push sales of industrial 
products or to divert resources for ambi- 
tious development schemes.“ Many under- 
developed nations are determined to manu- 
facture goods they could more cheaply 
import. 

Such attitudes reflect at least a partial 
misunderstanding of the vital role trade can 
play in economic development. In the 1830's, 
when the United States was undeveloped, 
cotton accounted for three-fifths of its ex- 
ports. To quote Mr. Essig: 

“The export of cotton contributed greatly 
to the spurt in manufacturing during that 
decade, The men's clothing industry was 
linked to cotton and so wis the manufacture 
of textile machinery. And this in turn 
spurred further development of iron cast- 


ing, machine tool manufacturing, and other 


industries.” 

The same process is at work to some extent 
in today’s poor countries. A foreign invest- 
ment will have widening economic ramifica- 
tions, leading to the development of local 
industry and higher exports, leading in turn 
to more economic development. Even the 
importation of mere consumer goods can be 
an economic stimulant. 

The development would go faster were it 
not for the manifold restrictions the under- 
developed nations put on foreign Investment 
and imports. They resent the rich; they 
think they can advance rapidly by choosing 
rigidities instead of economic freedom. 
Though their feelings may be understand- 
able, emotionalism is always a poor basis for 
policy, 

The United States and other advanced na- 
tions could be of further assistance to the 
so-called have-nots and to themselves by 
lowering still more their own barriers to freer 
trade, and this they are endeavoring to do. 
But perhaps the greatest assistance they 
could provide is to show the underdeveloped 
that liberalized international commerce and 
free internal institutions are the real power- 
houses of energy. 


The Money Supply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several months, there has been con- 
siderable opinion expressed about the 
work of the Domestic Finance Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and its conduct of a 
long-overdue, far-reaching study of 
banking 


The following editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of today pays proper tribute 
to this study and the leadership of the 
Honorable WRIGHT Patman, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. After all of the facts are gar- 
nered, this body can expect substantial 
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recommendations which will be war- 
ranted by the facts. These hearings 
have already served a vital purpose by 
precipitating interest in monetary policy 
which will result in far-reaching 
changes. 8 

Following is the editorial entitled 
“The Money Supply”: 

THE Moxey SUPPLY 


The Washington scene would never be 
quite the same if hostilities between Chair- 
man WRIGHT Patiran of the House Banking 
Committee and William McC, Martin and his 
fellow Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem were to cease. This dialog for all its 
repetition and occasional acrimony has, we 
think, been quite productive. But the time 
has arrived for the debate to take a new and 
more constructive turn, and it is possible 
that the intense interest In the growth of 
the supply of money may serve as the cata- 
lytic agent. £ 

After the devastating depression of the 
1930's and the development of fiscal policies, 
monetary affairs—and especially the behavior 
of the money supply—were rélegated to a 
Position of secondary importance. But in 
recent years the work of Milton Friedman at 
the University of Chicago and that of other 
monetary economists has produced impres- 
sive evidence suggesting that there are im- 
portant links between the level of overall 
economic activity and the growth of the 
money supply. Friedman and his colleagues 
have demonstrated that every economic re- 
cession for which there are data was pre- 
ceded by a retardation in the growth of the 
money supply. 

These findings haye been coupled with 
criticisms of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for concentrating on 
short-run credit problems and to 
take measures which would assure a high and 
steady rate of money supply growth. 

In his most recent criticism of the Fed, 
Mr, Parman complains that while the money 
supply expanded at the very high annual rate 


cot 6.2 percent between July 1963 and Jan- 


unry 1964 there has been a cessation of 
growth between January and May. While 
he readily concedes that the 6.2-percent 
growth rate might have been too high, even 
though it generated no Inflationary pres- 
sures, Mr. Patman is concerned a the 
effects of the sharp drop in the growth rate. 
He is fearful that the retardation in the 
growth of the money supply will lead to high- 
er interest rates and that they in turn will 
depress economic activity. 

There are those who would dismiss Mr. 
PatMan's stricturcs as expressions of a strong 


Populist bias. But Prof. G. L. Bach, of the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, who heads 
a distinguished group of economists which 
has been advising the Board of Governors, 
adopts very much the same position. He be- 
lieves the Board of Governors should estimate 
the growth of the money supply that is re- 
quired to maintain interest rates at their 
present levels and conduct their policies with 
a view to attaining that end. 

While many economists and bankers agree 


that the growth of the money supply is im- 


portant, there are divergent opinions about 
the nature of the links between the supply 
of money and overall economic activity. 
Some analysts stress the role of interest rates; 
others do not. Of late the Board.of Gov- 
ernors of the Pederal Reserve System has 
manifested a new and healthy interest in 
what their congressional and academic critics 
have been saying. And in the dispute over 
the growth of the money supply there is a 
golden opportunity through a serious and or- 
derly intellectual exchange, to subject many 
ideas about monetary policy to rigorous tests. 
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An Adventure in Citizenship for Explorer 
Scouts From Seymour, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Ex- 
plorer Scouts of Post 72, Seymour, Tex., 
are in Washington, D.C., today as they 
culminate an adventure in citizenship. 

“Citizenship Training” has been the 
special theme of this unit of Explorer 
Scouts for the past year. Their inten- 
sive activities aimed at improving their 
individual citizenship has resulted in a 
trip for the 10 outstanding members of 
the group which will take them tomorrow 
from Washington to New York City, 
where they will participate in the 
World's Fair as a service unit. 

These 10 young men, all from Sey- 
mour, Tex., are John Underwood, Bob 
Balch, Jack Golden, Bill Whitley, Durhl 
Caussey, Larry Walton, Gene Tipps, 
James Morris, and Ronnie Smulcer. 

Their leader, Mr. Bart Burnett, has 
prepared a report on the activities of 
these scouts which led up to their pres- 
ent trip. I commend it as a good guide 
for citizenship training: 

AN ADVENTURE IN CITIZENSHIP 

Most Explorer Scout units of the Boy 
Scouts of America have a specialty. Particu- 
dar tntacset ia, Pakon 1 A Ppor TON RUC aS 
Indian lore, photography, engin or the 
like, Their activities are scheduled around 
information and activities of the specialty. 
This new program has proven very success- 
ful and worthwhile in units across the Na- 
tion. 

Explorers of Post 72, of Seymour, Tex. 
sponsored by the First Methodist Church 
chose for their specialty this past year, “Citi- 
genship Training.” Each explorer was to be 
trained in committee workings, leadership 
responsibilities, and practical methods of 
applying their training. The goal for the 
unit was to train leaders for school, church, 
and community activities as well as for scout- 
ing. In order to make the program attrac- 
tive, a competitive schedule of activities was 
set up with the 10 best citizens for the year 
from this unit, to comprise a World Fair 
Service Unit for a trip to Washington, D.C., 
and New York City. A special citizenship 
file was devised for each of the 28 boys in the 
unit. Accurate records were kept as to at- 
tendance at training meetings, regular meet- 
ings of the scouting unit, special events, and 

pation in those activities. Notes were 
also kept on activities in school clubs, school 
government, church activities, community 
activities, and other events of interest. 
Newspaper articles and any other type of 
public recognition were also included in the 
files. 


All these rules and plans were explained 
to the boys at the beginning of the project 
and notice was given that reports would also 
be obtained from teachers, church leaders 
and community leaders as to explorer and 
individual leadership, citizenship and their 
efforts to “do their best“ in academic sub- 
jects, Every activity would count. Interest 
developed quickly and the young men took 
pride in their accomplishments and notoriety 
obtained through the program. Eagerness 
was displayed in the training program as well 
as its application. An immediate increase 
was noticed in church and related activities 


church related organizations; 
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as well as club and extracurricular activities 
at school. Attendance at explorer meetings 
and leadership activities within the unit 
showed an immediate increase. Committees 
were quick to use the training received. 

The year developed into the best in the 
life of the young unit. The foundation laid 
through the program should be a basis for 
efficient operation in years tocome. Reports 
obtained from church leaders, teachers, and 
community leaders indicated that the ex- 
ployers had taken an Increased Interest and 
were developing into -qualified leaders. 
Grades In school, for the most part improved, 
and class participation and conduct of the 
scouts were notably improved. k 

Each boy was required to write a them 
on “Exploring and how it relates to com- 
munity activities." This theme along with 
the files on the past months of activity were 
shipped to an “out of town” committee for 
judging and selection of the 10 winners. 
From the final reports, 19 boys were qualified 
for the judging. Among these were both the 
president and vice president of the student 
body at Seymour High School for the coming 
year. The boys collectively had offices in 21 
school and community clubs; 18 offices in 
8 of them 
served in student government. Four boys 
had served on communitywide committees, 
8 had participated in school or church plays, 
and 16 participated in sports activities at 
school. The report far exceeded previous 
accountings for such activities. 

Surprisingly enough, when the judging had 
been announced and the winners chosen, 
attendance and interest at explorer meetings 
continued to be good. This leads us to be- 
lieve that through the Adventure in Citi- 
zenship,” we have developed leaders for our 
unit, for the school and church-related or- 
ganization and for our community in days 
to come, 

The project was well recelved by the com- 
munity and several organizations as well as 
individuals helped to finance the trip which 
culminated the Post 72 project. 

Citizenship is always a good project. Good 
trained leaders are hard to come by, and if 
the price is high, you'll find that almost any 
community is willing to pay the price. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of June 6. 19642 

F WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
D-DAY PLUS 20 

Twenty years ago this day many Americans 
died in defense of freedom. It was a day of 
quiet reflection throughout the United 
States. Today should be another day of 
quiet reflection on the payt of all Americans. 
Today, 20 years after D-day, freedom of man- 
kind is under greater attack than it has 
ever been. More than one-third of once free 
peoples are now enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain of communism. The strong founda- 
tions of liberty in the United States are be- 
ing undermined by a philosophy foreign to 
our American heritage and ideals. Our own 
country is steadily but carefully being turned 
into a Socialist form of government. On 


June 8 


June 6, 1964, 20 years after D-day, may we 
recall the oath of office that the President 
and every Member of Congress takes, the 
only oath each takes: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this 
obligation freely, without any mental res- 
ervation or purpose of evasion, and that I 
will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to enter. 
So help me God.” 

What better creed for all Americans? The 
Constitution clearly limits government's role 
and protects individual liberty. 

BEEF IMPORTS 


The American cattie industry is in trou- 
ble because of inadequate protection against 
imports. In hearing this week before my 
Committee on Ways and Means, Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman minimized the effect 
of imports on beef prices and supply, claim- 
ing that imports “sre a negligible factor.” 
The claimed that increased domes- 
tic cattle production, heavier weight per unit, 
typical wide cattle price swings, and heavier 
production of other meats and broilers are 
reasons for the present trouble in the indus- 
try despite greater beef consumption. His 
solution: more Federal controls, greater in- 
terference in the cattle industry by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I took issue with the Secretary. In testi- 
mony later in the day, in answer to my ques- 
tions, R. B. Carothers, representing the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association and 
the National Livestock Feeder’s Association, 
directly contradicted Secretary Freeman. 
Mr. Carothers stated that imports are se- 
riously hurting the American cattle industry. 

As I see it, all the Government actions 
suggested by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
simply by being Government rather than 
private enterprise, will distort and further 
harm the beef situation. Government inter- 
ference distorts supply and demand and the 
price factors of the marketplace. 

The Government, in this Instance, can and 
should reduce imports and increase exports 
by inducing foreign countries to reduce tar- 
iffs so that American beef producers can 
compete on the world market. This is an- 
other instance of where the United States 
makes all the concessions and there is little 
reciprocity on the part of other countries. 

EXCISE TAXES WON'T BE REDUCED 


The Johnson administration is fighting any 
move to eliminate or reduce Korean wartime 
excise taxes. A bill to extend these tempo- 
rary(?) taxes will be voted on in the House 
next week. This bill reminds us that we 
should cut taxes only within à balanced 
budget. In other words, not borrow to give 
a tax cut. Also, remembering the earlier tax 
cut bill, excise taxes (actunlly, sales taxes) 
should be repealed first on the principle the 
“last on should be the first off.“ Therefore, 
emergency wartime taxes should be the first 
to be eliminated. Republicans will focus 
attention on the repeal of Korean wartime 
excise taxes on cosmetics, jewelry, furs, and 
leather goods when the bill comes up next 
week. 

SOCIALISTS SAY POVERTY PROGRAM IS SOCIALISM 


Now we have it from an authority on so- 
cialism, Norman Thomas, that the Presi- 
dent’s war on poverty is “a socialistic ap- 
proach.” Speaking to the Socialist Party's 
National Convention, Dr, Norman Thomas. 
six-time Socialist Party candidate for Presi- 
dent, said of President Johnson: 

“We all have reason to be grateful to him 
in the way he is handling civil rights and 
poverty. I ought to rejoice and I do. I rub 
my eyes in amazement and surprise. His 
war on poverty is a socialistic approach and 
may be the No. 1 issue in the 1964 cam- 
palgn.“ 


1964 


I have said right along, the issue in the 
1964 elections is a choice hetween socialism 
and private enterprise, capitalism, Now the 
leading authority on socialism supports my 
view. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, JUNE 16 


I am looking forward to being home next 
Week to attend the Goldwater dinner and to 
participate in the Republican Convention 
on Tuesday, June 16. It promises to be a 
great meeting and will set the stage for vie- 
tory in November. See you at Memorial 
Auditorium. 

CORRECTION 


We do make mistakes. In spite of careful 
editing and proofreading, we do slip up now 
and then. In my newsletter of May 23 the 
referral to the vote on the amendment to the 
agriculture appropriation bill should have 
Tend: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. of Wednesday, 


May 20. Sorry. 


A Great Reporter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New Tork. Mr. 
Speaker, the reputation of a newspaper- 
man is a fragile and uncertain thing. In 
& few rare cases it lingers after the re- 
Porter has written “30” on his final piece 
of copy and quietly covered his typewri- 
ter for the last time. 

Some newspapermen have a huge pub- 
lic following, but little respect from their 
colleagues. Some are applauded in the 
“ivory tower” but fail to win much atten- 
tion from the general public. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take note in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record today of the 
retirement of a great reporter, Raymond 
L Borst, of the Buffalo Evening News, 
Who was the admiration of both public 
and colleagues. 

I speak with some emotion because Ray 
Borst has been my friend for more than 
40 years. Much of what I was as a fellow 
Newsman was due directly to his guid- 
ance, his kindness, and his example. 

He wrote with truth but never with 
bitterness. He hid no facts to which the 
Public was entitled, but he preferred al- 
Ways to “explain” rather than expose.“ 
He was and is a giant in his profession. 

I am and always will be proud of my 
Part in bringing Alaska into the sister- 
hood of States. My first interest in the 
“Great Land” which is the 49th State 
Was kindled by Ray Borst before I ever 
Came to Washington, 

Ray Borst was not a Washington re- 
Porter, though he had many opportuni- 
ties to be. He labored half a century in 
Albany, N.., most of that time as a 
Political writer. He made Albany, N. V., 
& dateline through the Nation. He min- 
Bled with and covered such great men 
as Alfred E. Smith, Herbert Lehman, Jim 
Farley, Thomas E. Dewey, Averell Har- 
Timan, and Nelson Rockefeller, He had 
the respect and affection of all of these. 

It was my privilege, when Mr. Borst 
joined the Buffalo Evening News 29 years 
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ago, to succeed him as bureau manager 
of the International News Service. 

I succeeded him, but did not replace 
him. No one can do that. The shoes are 
just too big. 

His own paper has written a fine “30” 
than can I. I add the following editorial 
from the Buffalo Evening News: 

DISTINGUISHED REPORTER 


The retirement of a topflight newspaper- 
man is always a cause for regret, and espe- 
cially so when it closes the career of one 
whose integrity and stature in the reporting 
craft earned such widespread respect as that 
enjoyed by Ray Borst. 

In a journalism career that spanned half 
a century, including 29 years as the News 
full-time resident correspondent in Albany, 
Mr. Borst established a reputation for solid, 
factual, and outstandingly knowledgeable re- 
porting of State government affairs in all 
their growing complexities and dimensions. 

This, in fact, was the guarantee behind 
every Borst byline—a story that was “on 
top“ of news developments as it only could 
be from a correspondent whose record for 
accuracy, fairness, and good judgment in 
digging out the facts had won the confi- 
dence of the great and near-great in gov- 
ernment. 

This Mr. Borst enjoyed in abundance—a 
respect that grew to friendship and affection 
for his gentlemanly qualities by Governors, 
legislative leaders, and the heads of State 
departments and countless agencies who 
often gave him the inside track on a devel- 
oping story. 

The News is proud of this record by a 
fine newspaperman whose contributions in 
covering the sensitive Albany beat“ for 
western New York have been in the best tra- 
ditions of distinguished reporting. 


For a Fire Island National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent editorial con- 
cerning the need for a Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore which appeared in the 
New York Times of Monday, June 8. The 
editorial correctly points out: 

The scheduled opening next week of a new 
bridge connecting Fire Island with the main- 
land makes more urgent than ever congres- 
sional action to create a Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore. 


As a sponsor of this legislation, I hope 
Congress will heed these words and cre- 


ate the Fire Island National Seashore’ 


before one of our great national resources 
is lost to private profiteers. I urge all 
my colleagues to join with me in urging 
speedy passage of this legislation. 

The article referred to, follows: 

To Save Fm ISLAND 

The scheduled opening next week of a new 
bridge connecting Fire Island with the main- 
land makes more urgent than ever congres- 
sional action to create a Fire Island National 
Seashore. 

Fire Island is a unique national and 
regional treasure, the preservation of which 
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as unspoiled as possible for future genera- 
tions is a prime obligation for all of us to- 
day. This great barrier reef of beach and 
dune land, with its Sunken Forest and other 
natural beauties, can never be replaced if 
negligence now permits it to fall into the 
hands of the private developers who are hop- 
ing to move in, and in force. 

Late last year after prolonged discussion 
it appeared that enough general agreement 
had been attained among all concerned 80 
that adoption of a bill to create an adequate 
national seashore was assured. But now, 
with 1964 almost half over, there has been 
no final action yet by the relevant commit- 
tee of either House or Senate, With the 
Senate still tied up by the civil rights de- 
bate, the best hope for progress lies in the 
House Interior Committee, whose Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks could approve the 
needed bill in the next week or two if its 
members could be brought to recognize the 
importance of the issue to the entire Na- 
tion: not just to the people of New York. 

Shoreline areas suitable for protection un- 
der public ownership are with 
frightening rapidity. Fire Island is one that 
must be saved before it is too late, which 
means it must be saved very, very soon. 


Chairman George Mahon Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
1 THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lincoln Evening Journal and Nebraska 
State Journal, of Lincoln, Nebr., ex- 
pressed editorial praise in its May 27, 
1964, issue for the new chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Congressman GEORGE Manon, of Texas. 

From all over the Nation in recent 
weeks, prominent publishers have ex- 
pressed the view that Congressman 
Mazon is the best man available to fill 
the post left vacant by the death of 
longtime Chairman Clarence Cannon. 
His many years of service to the Nation, 
and his work as ranking Democrat and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations has given us evi- 
dence of his sound and capable approach 
to the problems he now faces as chair-. 
man of this most powerful committee in 
the Congress. 

I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues: 

Monk on Less PERSONAL 

Congress is not a place of quick advance- 
ment. Example: Representative GEORGE 
Manon, of Texas, who was elected to Congress 
in 1934 when he was 34 years old. 

REWARD OF PATIENCE 

Now after. 28 years he has moved up to 
the chairmanship of the powerful House Ap- 
propriations Committee. This post became 
his upon the death of 85-year-old Repre- 
sentative Clarence Cannon, of Missouri. 

By the end of his first term he began to feel 
frustrated at the inability of a young Con- 
gressman to get on one of the major com- 
mitees. Counseling with other Texans who 
had preceded him in Congress, including the 
former Vice President John Nance Garner 
and the now retired Federal district judge, 
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Ewing Thomason, he was admonished to 
bide his time, learn his job and make friends, 
In 1939 he was appointed to the appropria- 
tions committee and says, “From that day, 
I began to have the feeling that I belonged 
to the Washington show.” Since 1949 Manon 
has been chariman of the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee which has doled out 
about $500 billion in the last 15 years. 

Thus at a time in life when most men in 
private life are thinking of retirement, Rep- 
resentative GEORGE Manon steps into one of 
the most powerful jobs in Congress. It could 
be a long career if his tenure parallels that 
of his predecessor who assumed the chair- 
manship at the age of 62 and held it for 
23 years, 

Outwardly, Manon provides a striking 
contrast to Cannon. Cannon was small and 
irrascible, famous for his sharp tongue and 
intractability. “Manon is tall (six feet, two 
inches), quiet and moderate. But like Can- 


non he takes a conservative position on 


Federal spending. 

Manon got his law degree from the Uni- 

versity of Texas in 1925. He began his poli- 
tical career as county attorney and went on 
to become district attorney before election 
to Congress. 
The Congressman currently owns two 
farms in his district, on which he raises cot- 
ton and feed grain. Until recent years he 
made a point of returning home from Wash- 
ington to help with the harvest so that 
he would not forget “that living on a farm is 
a very strenuous life.” 

It will be of interest to Nebraskans that 
Manon takes a constant interest in agricul- 
tural legislation even though his special in- 
terest is in cotton. He voted for the admin- 
istration’s feed grains and wheat programs, 
and for the cotton subsidy bill passed in 
April. 

Something of a Ioner politically, MAHON 
has never mixed in the controversies of Texas 
politics nor sought a following in the House. 
But he is listened to with respect whenever 
he delivers one of his infrequent speeches. 


The Right To Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure the matter of the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing pray- 
er in our schools is foremost in the minds 
of all of us. In this connection, I in- 
clude the following editorial by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief, the 
Hearst newspapers: z 

Tue Ricut To Paar 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


As some of you regular readers of this col- 
umn may recall, I have felt since the begin- 
ning of the controversy over outlawing pray- 
er in school that the Supreme Court was mis- 
interpreting the Constitution. 

Specifically, I don’t believe that the Found- 
ing Fathers of this country, in adding the 
first amendment to the Constitution, meant 
to prohibit other than establishment of an 
Official state religion, such as they had then 
and still have in England. 

Evidence for many who believe as I do is 
in the Virginia State constitution. Its reli- 
gious liberty provision was largely the work 
of the same man o was the main author 
of the U.S. Bill of Rights—James Madison— 
later to become our fourth President. 
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It took Madison (with an assist from 
Thomas Jefferson) 7 years to get Virginia to 
write in the sense of the simple statement 
that “all men are equally entitled to the 
full and free exercise of religion.” A deter- 
mined band of opponents, with Give-me-lib- 
erty-or-give-me-death Patrick Henry in the 
vanguard, fought for an established church, 
like the British one they were used to. 

Four years after that, in 1787, Madison 
helped write the main body of the Constitu- 
tion, and in 1789 proposed the amendments 
we call the Bill of Rights. As finally rati- 
fied, the first of these says “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” s 

This then was the wording the Supreme 
Court interpreted as making it illegal to say 
a voluntary nonsectarian prayer in public 
schools. I contend the ruling goes far be- 
yond the intent of the Founding Fathers. 

As forecast in this column after the Su- 
preme Court ruling, it was inevitable that 
the handful of secular-minded persons, who 
successfully carried their own objections to 
prayer through the courts, should try for 
further outlawing of other people's religious 
rights. 

Now, an avowed atheist mother, who Insti- 
gated one of the school prayer suits, is seek- 
ing to have the words under God" removed 
from the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
Those words were inserted by law after a 
campaign by our Hearst newspapers, I am 
proud to say, and I say it would be a sorry 
concession to opponents of religion if the 
courts were ever to remove them. 

Please don't get the idea that I am apply- 
ing the label of secular or atheist to all 
those who are on the side of the Supreme 
Court's prayer decisions. I don't believe 
more than a few are anything of the sort. 

I do belleve, however, that the fears of 
thousands of well-meaning persons—that an 
amendment of the Constitution would be 
tampering with our system of government— 
are ill-founded. 

That is not the only erroneous (according 
to my view) reason which has impelled a 
good number of clergy and laymen to side 
with the Court's decision. 

Some haye expressed worry lest restoration 
of the right to school prayer open the door 
for establishment of majority religion to the 
detriment of minorities. 

Some clergy have opposed nonsectarian 
school prayer on the gro odd 
to me—that it is a dilution of 

Let's look at each of these objections close 
up: 

1, The Constitution itself provided the 
procedure for amending it. The Founding 
Fathers were never so egotistic that they be- 
lieved they had all the answers. In fact the 
freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
are the first 10 amendments (the 10 which 
passed, of 12 proposed). “Tampering” fears 
don't stand up. Can you imagine the course 
of history if Supreme Court decisions up- 
holding prohibition were to have prevented 
the 2ist, or repeal amendment, from wiping 
out the infamous prohibition 18th? 

2. The proposed amendment specifically 
aims to clarify ambiguity found in the first 
amendment. It just wants to sfress that 
prayer in public schools—voluntary and non- 
sectarian—is not what the words “establish- 
ment of religion” means, as some of the fear- 
ful imply. In fact it is, I strongly believe, 
an assertion of the right to “free exercise” 
of aon expressed in the same first amend- 
ment. 


3. In this day and age, when religions are 
moving under the guidance of wise men to- 
ward public respect for each other while 
retaining private beliefs which distinguish 
them, a nonsectarian prayer to God in pub- 
lic institutions is a strengthening, not a 
weakening, devotion. Belief in God is the 
common basis of all our great faiths. 
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I personally hold with the Biblical injunc- 
tions, expressed in Deuteronomy 6: 6 and 6: 7, 
which is the elaboration of the Ten Com- 
mandments: 

“And these words which I command you 
this day shall be upon your heart; and you 
shall teach them diligently to your chil- 
dren, and shall talk of them when you sit 
in your house, and when you walk by the 
way, and when you lie down, and when you 
rise.” 

I was taught that prayer anywhere, any- 
time, In or outside a house of worship, is 
appropriate. I find it extremely illogical 
to assume it could dilute or in any way inter- 
fere with people’s regular devotions in 
churches or synagogues of their choice. 

David Sentner, the veteran Washington 
correspondent of the Hearst Newspapers, has 
been observing the House hearings on the 
prayer amendments. He has found the pa- 
rade of witnesses, lay and clergy, revealing 
deep divisions—even inside our major faiths. 

He reports strong support for a compro- 
mise—a resolution expressing the right to 
school prayer as “the sense of the House“ 
asa possible outcome. He points out that an 
amendment, if passed by the House, wouldn’t 
have much chance fighting its way past the 
logjam of Senate business in order to be 
acted upon in this session. 

Dave wrote his observations—fittingly—in 
words echoing Biblical style. Here they are: 

“Now it came to pass in a certain country 
that the high judges made a ruling that there 
should be no prayers nor reading of the Bible 
in the public schools if ordered by the au- 
thorities lest there be violation of the edict 
of separation of church and state and pos- 
sible creation of a state religion. 

“Immediately there was heard a boom of 
protest across the land from the population 
who had built their way of life and govern- 
ment on the rock that there was a God and 
that this belief in a supreme being was re- 
corded from the time the first President had 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving to God for 
His help in founding a free nation where 
citizens could worship as they please. 

“Also riding the crest of this mountainous 
wave of indignation was the claim that the 
high court decision might eventually over- 
turn the administering of the oath of office, 
the convening of parliamentary gatherings 
with prayer and even the use of the inscrip- 
tion In God We Trust’ on the coinage of 
the realm. 

"It was further charged that the august 
judges had departed from their assigned 
function of interpreting the law and instead 
had appointed themselves as lawmakers. 

“Nevertheless there were many holy men 
who bulwarked the decision of the high 
judges in the sincere belief that there was 
no way to insure a prayer for the school- 
children which would not lean toward one 
particular faith. 

“There were additional objections from 
good citizens against a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution to reverse the ruling. 
They contended that on was a matter 
for the home and church and not intended 
as part of the educational system. 

“Also there was opposition by legal stu- 
dents and theoreticians as to the wisdom of 
an amendment which would in truth merely 
amend the amendment which guaranteed re- 
ligious freedom. 

“However, the sense of outrage among the 
populace continued unabated despite the 
forceful argume and logic of those up- 
holding the ruling of the higher court. 
There was much emotionalism exhibited in 
the charges rising from the mainstream of 
the people in which it was maintained that 
support of the high court ruling provided 
aid and comfort to atheism and the anti-God 
Communist global movement. 

“The vehement differences of opinion per- 
meated a forum of solons for many weeks. 
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“And then a ray of light appeared through 
the wall of words with the suggestion that 
Perhaps a resolution rather than an amend- 
ment to the Constitution might be worked 
out to please all factions. It was proposed 
that such a resolution would express the 
sense of Congress that the higher court clari- 
fy its ruling to allow the recital.of a non- 
sectarian prayer on a voluntary basis in the 
Public schools. 

“And if this did not prove the solution 
an amendment might be considered later. 

“Ignoring the pros and cons of the debate, 
no matter how well grounded, the simple 
sentiment kept mounting throughout the 
land like a pillar of fire in support of the 
traditional right of schoolchildren to pray to 
their kind of God if they felt Uke it and find- 
ing it hard to understand all the lintpicking 
on the alternatives. 

“Bo it came to pass that wise men lined up 
on both sides of the issue began mulling over 
the idea of a resolution instead of an amend- 
Ment as a sensible way out of the dilemma— 
God willing.” 

I think something needs to be done to pre- 
vent further attempts by the tiny handful of 
Militant atheists to impose their will on the 
vast majority of us who worship God—in 
differing ways, but the same God. 

I am convinced that a House resolution is 
the practical way to do it for now. It is a 
Way to express the feelings of most of the 
People. It should have a persuasive effect 
on the thinking and future rulings of the 
Supreme Court, which has leaned over back- 
Ward too far in order to “protect the rights” 
of those who do not believe in God. 

This has unfortunately created a divisive 
issue which I am sure the Justices never 
Meant to do. They are not irreligious men 
themselves, but their error rises from this 
Court's majority philosophy of putting in- 
dividual rights above those of society in 
general. 

Let those who don't want God in their 
lives try to evade Him. Clarifying the legal- 
ity of voluntary and nonsectarlan public 
prayer merely restores the rights of the rest 
of us—who do want God in our lives, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago the Honorable Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
ed chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, honored 
me by his appearance at a testimonial 
dinner in my district, Chairman ASPIN- 
ALL spoke of the Democratic Party and of 
the enlightened and effective service 
which it has provided in the interest of 
all of the people of our Nation. He ex- 
pressed his own pride in being a member 
of the Democratic Party and gave his 
thoughts as to what it means to be a 
member of our great party. 

Mr. Speaker, this address was enthusi- 
astically received in my district and I 
have had many requests for copies. Iam 
Sure that my colleagues in the House 
Would also find it of great interest and 
therefore I am including extracts from 
Mr. ASPINALL’s speech in the Recorp with 
these remarks: 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE WAYNE N. ASPINALL, OF COLORADO, BE- 
YORE THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR CON- 
GRESSMAN Compton L WHITE, JR, 
Lewiston, IpaHo, May 23, 1964 
I am glad to be in this beautiful part of 

our Nation at this time. I am glad to be in 

the company tonight of one of the outstand- 
ing sons of Idaho serving in the administra- 
tive branch of our Federal Government today, 

Assistant Secretary of Interior, John A. 

Carver. Iam glad to be meeting with friends, 

supporters, and neighbors of Hon. Compron 

I. Warre, To put it quite plainly, I am just 

very glad to be here. 

It is seldom that I am requested to go out- 
side of my own State of Colorado to make 
what may be termed a “party” talk, but may 
I say that when I am invited by a distin- 
guished son of a very distinguished father, 
who was a member of the same committee on 
which I served during my first térm in Con- 
gress—and when the invitation comes from 
& most able and effective member of the com- 
mittee which I now chairman—I just cannot 
say no even if I wanted to do so, and most 
certainly I would not want tosay no. Partic- 
ularly am I glad to be speaking for Mr. WHITE 
because I believe that it is in the interest of 
this particular congressional district—as well 
as the State and Nation—to continue this 
new colleague of mine in office. 

T am a Democrat by choice. I honestly 
believe that by far the -greater amount of 
good, honest, and efficient public service has 
been and will be rendered by Demo- 
crats holding public office. When I speak 
publicly, I call attention to those good serv- 
ices, and I speak with pride of those Demo- 
crats so honored and so serving. This has 
been a practice of mine throughout the 
years. Even in my campaigning, I- have 
never referred to my opponent by name, and 
for that matter, seldom have I taken note 
of the fact that there has been opposition. 
It is too late to change now even if I wanted 
to. - 
It is my sincere belief that Democrats 
should spend their time building up quali- 
fied Democrats and working for worthwhile 
issues. I think that there is altogether too 
much time spent in criticizing members of 
the other party, what they have done or are 
doing, and whether or not members of the 
other party have been or are qualified for 
the positions which they hold or to which 
they aspire. It has always been my thought 
that if we Democrats present well qualified 
candidates—candidates who, if you please, 
have started in minor positions of public 
service and worked their way into places of 
greater responsibility, qualifying themselves 
for every change in status which comes their 
way—and if, at the same time, we work for 
those programs and projects which serve 
the people generally and protect the individ- 
ual and the minority as the programs are 
being formulated and executed, then the 
general public itself will be able to evaluate 
the services of their public officeholders and 
that by and large their decisions will be fair 
and equitable and generally in support of 
Democrats. 

Now, inherent to what I have said, I wish 
to speak for a few minutes on the two-party 
system which is as necessary to our form 
of Government in my opinion as the air is 
to the continuance’ of life on this planet. 
Just so long ab we have a vital two-party 
system, we will be able to determine the 
wishes of the majority which is primary 
to the effective operation of a representa- 
tive form of Government. A one-party sys- 
tem is, of course, necessarily a base for a 
dictatorship. A multiple system, that is 
more than two parties, all too often pro- 
vides for Government by coalition which 
means that minorities in most instances de- 
termine action programs for the people. 
Again I contend that the welfare of our 
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Government depends upon a virlle and ef- 
fective two-party system. 

It is not my responsibility or purpose here 
this evening to trace the development of the 
Opposition party, I leave that for fts own 
adherents to undertake. I am interested in 
the welfare of the Democratic Party. I am 
interested in the enlightened leadership of 
the Democratic Party. I am interested in the 
intelligent fellowership as well as leadership 
of the Democratic Party. It is not because 
of the age of our party that I delight in my 
membership in it although it happens to be 
the oldest of all political parties ever formu- 
lated in our Nation. It was in May, 1792, 
that our party came into existence. It was 
conceived in adversity and it was brought 
forth in those early days when its members 
were rediculed and criticized. In its first 
days, it was more or less of an opposition 
party, an antiparty, but if I interpret his- 
tory correctly, it was not an antiparty be- 
cause of personalities. It was an antiparty 
because of its opposition to the approach 
that. the governing party had to many of 
the problems of that early day. This anti- 
party developed within a few years into the 
Democratic-Republican Party, and a few 
decades later into the Democratic Party as 
we now know it. It is because of the en- 
lightened and effective service in the inter- 
ests of the people generally that I am proud 
of my membership in and my service for 
the Democratic Party. 

I shall mention at this time two groups 
of those national and world leaders of the 
Democratic Party who served the Nation and 
the party so well. Both groups are composed 
of the names of four individuals. The first 
group is composed of Jefferson, Jackson, An- 
drew Johnson, and Cleveland. Each of these 
leaders believed in the popular control of 
government, the wide extension of the suf- 
frage, the fullest possible degree of personal 
liberty and a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution which would preserve the rights of 


individuals and at the same time maintain 


government as close to the people as possible. 
Each leader had his own method of effectuat- 
ing these beliefs. Each of these leaders was 
criticized and pilloried by the people who 
were possessed of position and wealth. Suf- 
fice it to say that under each one of these 
leaders just named, the Nation A 
It reacted to the n change in spite 
of those who would have held it in the sta- 
tus quo or sent it reeling backward. 

The next group of our Democratic Presi- 
dents and leaders includes the names of Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, Truman, and Kennedy, 
Woodrow Wilson reaffirmed the Democratic 
faith in the rights of every man. It was he 
who became the first President of the United 
States to be acclaimed throughout the world 
as a world leader. His expression of interest 
in the world leaders, in the individual rights 
of people, made him the philosophical spokes- 
man for peace and justice, and it was his 
efforts that brought forth the world forum 
in which to air international disputes. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, responding to 
the need for change but at the same time re- 
straining those radical elements that were 
seeking far-reaching structural changes, em- 
ployed startling innovations to preserve the 
free enterprise system. Besides giving to the 
Nation the confidence that it needed so 
badly, he enunciated the famous “four free- 
doms” as basic rights for all men: freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. Again, he in- 
stituted the good neighbor policy which 
joined the Western Hemisphere as it had 
never been before. Following Wilson's lead, 
he gave impetus to a world organization dedi- 
cated to peace; that is, the United Nations, 
which is so misunderstood by so many even 
today. 

It is perhaps too early as yet to evaluate 
the services of Harry S. Truman and John 
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F. Kennedy, Each. in his own way, followed 
fearlessly and effectively in the footsteps of 
his Democratic predecessors and at the same 
time contributed to the perpetuation of the 
high ideals which have always motivated the 
people of this country. It isnot my Intention 
nor my desire to try further to evaluate these 
two leaders with whom I have been so closely 
associated. But I can advise you, my fellow 
Democrats, that their decisions were always 
in the interest, as they understood the prob- 
lems, of the security of our Nation and its 
people and of the furtherance of the inherent 
rights of the individual citizens—equal rights 
and justice for all. 

I have named eight of our presidential 
leaders. I have divided them into two groups 

_ of four each. Now I shall name the first of 
the next group. We were fortunate indeed 
that following the tragic death of our be- 
loved President and Party leader, John F. 

this Nation and the free world had 
ready and able a man of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson's experience—his knowledge of gov- 
ernment, his dedication to freedom and the 
private enterprise system, his recognized 
leadership to protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and the people collectively—in posi- 
tion to head the ship of state in its time of 
distress. Upon his shoulders fell the greatest 
burden with the greatest number of prob- 
lems ever placed upon any man in such a 
situation during the history of mankind. 
He was trained under the leadership of the 
matchless Franklin Delano Roosevelt; he 
worked closely with President Truman; and 
he became the leader of the U.S. Senate for 
the many years preceding his advancement 
to the Vice Presidency, It is said that Presi- 
dent Johnson has considered Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as his second father, He picked a 
good one. We all know that President John- 
son was picked by President Kenendy to be 
his running mate. President Kennedy picked 
& good one, President Johnson showed his 
loyalty to his party and his Nation in his 
willingness to accept the designation for the 
office of Vice President. His success to date 
with the problems with which he has been 
confronted has been most outstanding. His 
decisiveness, his willingness, and his un- 
bounding energy is giving new life to this 
Nation. I predict that he will be elected 
President in his own right by one of the 
great majorities of all time. 

And, now may I ask you—what has it 
meant and what does it mean to be a Dem- 
ocrat or to be a member of the Democratic 
Party? 

In the words of my most esteemed col- 
league from South Carolina, WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS Bryan Dorn—whose name should 
bring to our minds the only party to which 
he could belong—1 bring you the following: 

“The Democratic Party is not the party 
of the right or the left. It is the party of 
all people, Even our dynamic, vibrant, grow- 
ing Democratic Party cannot move forward 
if it is in the ditch on the left-hand side 
of the road; nor can it move forward to its 
destiny if it is in the ditch on the right-hand 
side of the road. We can and we shall move 
forward in the middle of the road with the 
time-honored principles and ideals around 
which all of the Democrats in our great 
party can unite. There is room in the mid- 
dle of the road for liberals, moderates, con- 
servatives and all sincere, honest elements 
who wish to move forward with the part of 
the future. The Democratic Party has been 
and is today the party of the people. We 
know no class, creed, nor ‘border, nor breen, 
nor birth.’ The ingredients of our party, as 
Kipling said, come from the ‘ends of the 
earth,’ 

“I am proud of the great traditions of our 
Democratic Party. We have championed the 
cause of the underprivileged ond carried the 
banner of the typical American, We appeal 
to the elderly, yet we challenge the imagina- 
tion of youth. In every section of our great 
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land—the North, the South, the East and 
the West—we have welcomed conservatives, 
Uberals, moderates; and out of this melting 
pot we have fashioned our contribution to 

government and leadership in these 
United States. Democrats have led our Na- 
tion on the road to higher standards, to pros- 
perity, unprecedented wages, and benefits 
for those who labor in the vineyard. In 
time of war, we furnished that leadership 
and courage which eliminated forever the 
ambitions of the Kaiser, the raving Hitler, 
and the rampaging Axis warlords. Yes, we 
will move forward with this modern, dy- 
namie philosophy of the Democratic Party. 
What is this philosophy? What have we 
done? What are our plans for the future? 
Upon what and around whom can we unite?” 

I am sure that all of us here tonight would 
agree that being a member of our party car- 
ries with it no high social status. If is not 
necessarily the fashionable thing to do to 
belong to the Democratic Party. Again, Iam 
sure that all of us would agree that the Dem- 
ocratic Party is not necessarily a -well-run, 
smooth-functioning organization taking its 
orders from above. Time and time again, 
throughout the years, I have been made 
aware of the iron discipline of the opposition 
party. Democrats, may I say, and I speak 
affectionately of each and every one of them, 
are a brawling and balky group. There is 
little discipline. As a rule, we have no hesi- 
tancy to speak our minds and at times refuse 
to follow our leadership. This may or may 
not be a happy situation for party discipline 
but nevertheless, it is true and it is only our 
willingness to unite in the final moments of 
a hard-fought campaign that as a rule we 
present such united strength to assure us suc- 
cess. On the other hand, the mere fact that 
we are made up of people who are not only 
willing but are allowed to state their own 
opinions and make their own choices known 
helps assure us the confidence of the voting 
public. 

I doubt if there is anyone present tonight 
who would care to assume the position for 
arguing that a member of our party belongs 
because of the opportunity for personal 
wealth. We do have wealthy men, and we 
have had wealthy men as our national lead- 
ers, but it is not the personal wealth nor the 
aspirations for wealth that builds our party. 

Neither does our party provide a sure and 
easy way to public office. Seldom, if ever, do 
we pick candidates because of status or posi- 
tion gained in some other activity of life. 
Usually it is the member of the party who 
has worked from the grassroots in his early 
party service that is tapped to run for public 
office. Usually it ls the experienced public 
servant of our party who received the re- 
quest to run for higher office. In other 
words, no one can play in the Democratic 
Party and be successful. He may be assured 
that there is a rough road if he desires to be 
honored and trusted by election to public 
office, 

As another colleague of mine, the Honor- 
able CHARLES LONGSTREET WELTNER, a new 
young Member from the State of Georgia— 
that one State in all of the Union that has 
never failed to vote for a Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency—remarked in a recent 
address: 

“Are all Democrats alike? You know the 
answer to that. Here are some of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues in the House—MatTsunaGa, 
a Japanese-American; GONZALES, a Mexican- 
American. All of the Negroes in the Con- 
gress are Democrats. Then there is PUCIN- 
SKI, LESINSKI, and Kiuczynsxr, There is 
O'Hara, O'Brren, and ON. There is 
ROSENTHAL, FARBSTEIN, and CELLER, There 
is SMITH, Jones, and Brown. There is even 
RAINS, Rivers, FLOOD, and Fountain. No, it 
is not a common race, nor creed, nor birth.” 

With the exception, as I stated in the be- 
ginning, that Democrats invariably stand for 
the rights of the individual, united together 
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in national strength, it is most difficult to 
figure a clear, concise, and compelling polit- 
ical doctrine running throughout the history 
of our party. 

Congressman WeELTNER continued when he 
said: “Just what kind of a party is this. 
I' tell you what kind—it's a great party. In 
this century, it has won two World Wars, and 
led the way out of a crushing depression. 
It has fashioned every piece of legislation 
since 1900, It has made the United States 
the most powerful nation on the globe, and 
the undisputed leader of the free world. It 
Is a party of accomplishment, and of success. 

“What, then, is its appeal to you—to me 
to the millions of Democrats in America. 
The answer is very simple. The answer is 
immediately at hand. The Democratic Party 
is a great party because it is a democratic 
party. It's democratic because its concern 
is people. It has room enough for all—for 
all shades of opinion—for all ethnic and 
feligious groups—for all men of all stations 
of life, Within our party is a place for every- 
one, and something of value for everyone.” 

Now, then, to another question—when do 
Democrats win and when do Democrats lose? 
It is axiomatic Democrats win when they 
have the confidence of the electorate. They 
have the confidence of the electorate when 
they present fiercely and militantly those 
programs which serve the people and those 
candidates who are willing to work for the 
people. 

And yet another question: why is it that 
today so many of our citizens are willing to 
take a free ride and not give their member- 
ship to either of the great parties? To this 
question I shall give but a short answer. I 
honestly think that there are too many peo- 
ple in this Nation of ours who, because of 
good economic conditions, because of the 
lure of many pleasures that are available 
to practically all, are willing to take a free 
ride and are willing to live, without giving 
anything in return, in the house after it is 
bullt by someone else. Yes, even when it is 
maintained by their fellow citizens. In 
short, they are willing to partake of the 
benefits of liberty and freedom, won by 
others, and which, by the way, must be ever 
defended and furthered. They are willing 
to let the other fellow do the hard work 
SE ee ee ee 
at all. 

The success of a representative form of 
government has always depended upon all 
citizens working together—each citizen giv- 
ing unselfishly of the talents with which 
nature has endowed him and which have 
been developed in the political, social, and 
religious atmosphere which is guaranteed to 
him by his own government. Only so long 
as each citizen accepts this Individual re- 
sponsibility is his government secure. It is 
indeed a tragedy of human history that peo- 
ple can unite together in times of great 
physical danger to themselves and to their 
loved ones, but that they are unable to unite 
for the building of a better world in good 
and penceful times. 

Finally, what then is our challenge as 
Democrats? I believe that from what I have 
said, it must be eternal vigilance and indus- 
try on our part to work, first, in the interest 
of our fellow citizens; and, nd, in the 
interest of our party. It must be to dedicate 
ourselves to the idea that the interests of our 
fellow citizens and the interest of our party 
are synonomous, Personal and collective 
ambition for such service have their place, 
but they must never be overriding. If they 
are, we lose the confidence of the general 
electorate. This we cannot do if we wish 
to put into being our ideas and our pro- 
grams. This we cannot do if we wish to 
taste the sweet fruits of political victory. I 


see for no segment of our party, or for no 


individual of our party, or for no office- 
seeker of our party, an easy way to success. 
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As I close, I pay my personal tribute to 
those dedicated men and women, those youth 
and the girls and boys of our party who are 
motivated by their loyalty to the principles 
of our party and who work year after year in 
order to see that our programs serving the 
people are made possible and that our can- 
didates receive the support of the electorate 
so that such officeholders may bring into 
existence those programs serving the people 
generally. 

I take my last thought from the speech that 
Was never given—words that received no life 
from that eloquent voice which was silenced 
80 quickly and so completely by the dastard 
assassin who gave only of himself to ruin and 
destroy that which was so good in his fellow 
human beings. 

These are the closing words of the speech 
that was prepared for delivery by our late 
President John F. Kennedy in Austin, Tex., 
on the night of November 22, 1963: 

“And our duty as a party is not to our 
party alone, but to the Nation, and, indeed, 


“So let us not be petty when our cause is 
80 great. Let us not quarrel amongst our- 
Selves when the Nation’s future is at stake. 


that this land we love shall 
into new frontiers of peace 


i 
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Fiction as Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent article from the May 8, 1964, 
edition of the Evening Star which well 
points out the evils of the fair-trade con- 
cept as set forth in the iniquitous quality 
Stabilization. bill. 

This editorial gives good, legitimate 
reasons why the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which will tomorrow consider this 
legislation, should uphold the economic 
principles that are the basis of our free 
enterprise system by voting against: this 
nefarious bill: 

FICTION as POLICY 

Some of the most imaginative fiction ever 
written is in the argument made-in favor of 
fair trade. 

It's a fiction that Congress has, time after 
time, taken to be reality. So it will be no 
surprise, but surely a disappointment, if this 
week there is a new try on Capito) Hill 8 

make fantasy come true, 

“Pair trade” is the name given to the prao- 
tice of letting a manufacturer decide how 
much the public will pay for his goods when 
they appear on retail counters. Thus, long 
after the goods have left the factory, the fac- 
tory is still fixing the price. 

The fiction In favor of this is that the man- 
ufacturer has a property right in the brand 
on his products, that that right survives the 
sule by him of the product, and that the way 
to protect the right is to force the public to 
poy a higher price than some stores want to 
charge. 
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The whole idea, undisguised, is to kill the 
bargain that a discount house or any other 
retailer may offer on the goods. Discounts 
have a habit of ignoring brand names and 
selling on price. Thus, the public gets the 
goods, all the quality, if any, that's in them, 
it pays about as much as the goods are 
worth. But it doesn't get the propaganda 
that’s supposed to make customers think 
fondly of brand X, or whatever. 

That this is the way a merchant may oper- 
ate, if he wishes, in a free economy, seems 
not to impress. many men in public life. The 
Supreme Court just this week fell for Ohio's 
latest version of the fair trade fiction, and 
simply ignored the question of whether this 
is fair to the consumer. 

Tomorrow the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee will consider the wisdom of elevating this 
fiction to national policy. We trust they 
will look at the facts, and put fiction * ite 
proper place. 


Tito and the “Enemies” of the People 
EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 1. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to insert into the Recorp at this 
point an article which appeared in the 
June 4 edition of the Macedonian Trib- 
une, reporting on recent developments in 
Communist-controlled Yugoslavia. 

I believe it is especially important that 
we in the United States recognize the 
dictatorial, vicious nature of the Tito 
regime, not only recognizing its external 
cooperation with international commu- 
nism, but its internal activities suppress- 
ing the desires for freedom of the peoples 
of Yugoslavia, 

The article follows: 

Trro AND THE “ENEMIES” OF THE PEOPLE 

In Yugoslavia, as in all countries with 
Communist regimes, one of the most im- 
portant official holy days is “The Day of the 
People's Militia.” This is deservety so. With- 
out the “People’s Militia” these regimes 
would collapse immediately. 

This year's celebration of the militia in 
Yugoelavia was unusually festive. Tito him- 
self honored it and praised its accomplish- 
ments and publicly confessed “That the ene- 
mies of the people continue to present an 
internal and external danger for the safety 
of the country.” 

Commenting on the celebration and Tito’s 
talk, this is what the Belgrade correspondent 
of the New York Times says in the issue of 
May 17, 1964: 

TITO SAYS ENEMIES OF NATION PERSIST 

Bevorape, Yucosuavia, May 16.—President 
Tito asserted this week that “there are still 
enemies” inside and outside the country and 
he warned the Internal Security Service to 
be on guard. 

The security service includes frontier 
guards, penal institution personnel, village 
guords, the Poople’s Militia (uniformed po- 
lice), and the secret police. 

Yugoslavia call the secret police UDBA, 
the Initials standing for Administration of 
Internal Security, even though that agency 
has long been absorbed into the present serv- 
ico, whose initials are SUP. 

UDBA still has a menacing ring to most 
Tugoslavs. 
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Even though the Times correspondent 
makes a yain attempt to softpedal the ter- 
rible crimes of Tito’s infamous secret police, 
the UDBA, he could hardly whitewash their 
bloody hands and thus admits a few well- 
known truths. 

The Titoists, and all who echo their pro- 
nouncements, brand as “Fascist terrorist or- 
ganizations” the hundreds of thousands of 
Yugoslav refugees in all parts of the globe 
who have banded together in a common 
struggle against the Communist tyranny in 
Yugoslavia and want to establish free and 
independent states in their homlands. The 
refugees vow to carry on relentlessly this fight 
against the unwanted imposters and tortur- 
ers of their peoples. 

There have been occasions when Tito has 
tried to impose his will upon foreign govern- 
ments to ban the activities of these refugee 
groups, only to be met by rebuff and ridicule. 
Much to his sorrow the hand of UDBA cannot 
reach out to suppress the spirit of freedom 
with which these refugees are possessed, 

The correspondent correctly states that in- 
side Yugoslavia there are those who actively 
Oppose the Communtts regime. This, in fact, 
is an understatement. Actually the great- 
est majority of the people in Yugoslavia are 
opposed to Tito and his band of cutthroats. 
Without the UDBA, whose shadow spreads 
in every part of the unhappy land, Tito and 
Yugoslavia will fall down like a tower of 
cards. But sooner or later, at some propitious 
moment in international events, this house 
of cards will shake from its foundation and 
decompose. During the Hungarian uprising 
in 1956 Tito himself openly admitted such 
fear when he approved that Soviet Russia has 
sent tanks and suppress the Hungarian patri- 
Otic revolt. It is evident that what he want- 
ed to emphasize then was his readiness to 
call for Russian tanks, if need be, to save his 
socialism if the enemies of the people took 
up arms to smash his bloody regime. 


Address by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson at 
Georgetown Visitation Preparatory 
School 
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Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Lyndon B. Johhson—Lady 
Bird to those of us who know and love 
her—is one of the truly remarkable wom- 
en of our time. A gracious and charm- 
ing First Lady of the Land, she is also an 
effective and astute spokesman for the 
policies and ideals of her husband's ad- 
ministration. 

On June 3, she addressed the grad- 
uating class of the Georgetown Visitation 
Preparatory School. A touching mo- 
ment in the ceremony was when Mrs. 
Johnson presented a diploma to Beth 
Jenkins, the daughter of her husband's 
long-time aid, Walter Jenkins. She 
urged the class of 1964 to prepare them- 
selves for being “women dcers.” Bring- 
ing more talented women into the Gov- 
ermment has been a prime objective of 
the Johnson administration, and there is 
no better example of the effectiveness of 
this than the First Lady herself. The fol- 
lowing is the address of Mrs, Johnson, 
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which I am inserting in the Appendix of 

the Record so that all may have the 

benefit of her fine words: 

Remarks BY Ms. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
GEORGETÒWN VISITATION PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 3, 1964 
Your Excellency, Sister Robertd, students, 

and parents, it is a great pleasure for me to 

be here at this historical and lovely school 
which was founded in 1799—1 year before 

the city of Washington. This is a most im- 

portant day in your lives. 

For me this ceremony has an added dimen- 
sion—a sentimental one. The President and 
I have shared the joys and strengths of long~ 
time friendship with the proud parents of 
Beth Jenkins. Today is, therefore, a very 
special and proud day for us too. 

And to you parents who have given so 
much in devotion and sacrifice to send your 
girls here, may I say I know today you feel 
amply rewarded as you look at your alert 
and attractive young daughters. 

This is a time when you will be leaving 
these familiar surroundings to begin your 
lives as educated women. Much will be asked 
and expected of you. We live in a world in 
which change and challenge have become 
household words. You must be courageous 
enough to understand these challenges and 
wise enough to meet them with a steady and 
a helping hand. 

Many years ago, Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
daughter, who attended this school wrote 
a study of Georgetown Visitation Convent 
which she called “A Story of Courage.” 

Winston Churchill has sald that “Courage 
is rightly esteemed the first of human qual- 
ities because it is the quality which guar- 
antees all others.” It is the quality which 
is essential if one is to be guaranteed a life 
in which there is independence of mind and 
spirit. 

Education brings learning, but it is useless 
unless it also brings a courageous attitude 
toward life. 

This is what I think commencement fs all 
about. We begin to think out our role In 
society; we begin to think out the applica- 
tions of learning and skilis we have devel- 
oped. This takes courage. 

As graduates of Georgetown Visitation, you 
have the best of two worlds. In your years 
here you have learned to appreciate the 
values of tradition. You have been given an 


as a very young, very new nation. It is some- 
times difficult for us to realize that among 
the nations of the world we have the oldest 
democratic constitution in existence. 

` Surely the experiences of your years here 
at school have brought you very close to our 
origins as a nation. Having been a student 
here, you have gained a perspective against 
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Jefferson said, “Cherish the spirit of our 
people.” He was concerned with the growth 
of democracy. The journey of your life 18 
still the unfinished story of America’s growth, 
of the quest for the fulfillment of the Ameri- 
can dream. 

The words on your diplomas are the sign- 
posts on your road to the future. Words are 
wonderful, magical messengers. The words 
of the wise, of the great, of the prophet, the 
poet, and the philosopher have become yours. 
You have inherited them by means of a for- 
tunate legacy, the legacy of an education. 

What are you going todo with them? How 
can you use them to defend freedom? How 
can you use them to bring an end to pov- 
erty and prejudice? How can you use them 
to extend understanding between nations? 

I am certain each one of you will have a 
different and positive answer to these ques- 
tions. It is never too early to start being 
a part of your community. This summer 
beckons you. Many of you have—like my 
daughter, Luci—gotten part-time jobs. That 
is an important part of learning. But don’t 
let the next 3 months just waste away. You 
can do all kinds of things. You can, for in- 
stance, go down to the Urban Service Corps 
where Mrs. Annette Read will be glad to sign 
you up as a reading aid for children or as a 
library helper., You will have done a great 
deal if you help only one child learn how 
to use the library for, do you realize—in the 
District of Columbia—most public elemen- 
tary schools are without libraries? That 
means that many youngsters enter junior 
high school needing to use libraries for their 
schoolwork, but they never had any experi- 
ence. This is a simple thing, but it is an 
important thing and it would be easy for you 
to do. Some of you may perhaps lend hand 
and heart to the Notre Dame Summer Peace 
Corps. ? 

The challenge of democracy is one of learn- 
ing about, growth toward, and realization of 


those goals that can fulfill the American- 


dream. 

I believe that the educated woman today 
has a role to play—of courage and convic- 
tion—unparalleled since frontier times. 
Then, she served as wife, teacher, physician, 
and often community leader in her settle- 
ment town. Today, she may be required to 
play much the same role in one of the far- 
off battalions of the Peace Corps. Or, she 
may be called on to show equal courage in 
tackling a wide range of tasks here at home. 
I recently came to know at close hand two 
such women and their work—Marie Turner, 
superintendent of schools for Breathitt 
County in the Cumberlands, and Kate Tuch- 
man, principal of Public School 184 in Har- 
lem. These are two areas where can 
make all the difference in the caliber of the 
young Americans who grow up there. I 
would strongly recommend for your own con- 
sideration the frontiers these dedicated wom- 
en have chosen to conquer. 

Woman can no longer afford to concern 
herself only with the hearth, any more than 
man can offord to concern himself only with 
his job. 

Too often success is treated as the single 
most important goal, the ultimate objective 
of the American dream. And this success is 
constantly measured by promotions, rewards, 
affluence. 

Certainly these are the symbols and the 
trappings of success. But are these neces- 
sarily enduring attributes? Are these the 
lasting satisfactions that make life worth- 
while? What happens when the ceremony 
is over, the pageants past, and the triumph 
a memory? 

Have we not sometimes substituted the 
props of material success for the realities of 
timeless values? 

Success has many faces; it need not be 
circumscribed by a title, a job, a cause. Suc- 
cess is not always getting. It is more often 
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giving. It does not consist of what we do, 
but rather In what we are. Success is not 
always an accomplishment. It can be a state 
of mind. The quiet dignity of a home, the 
relationship of the {individuals in that home. 
The continuing expression of an inquiring 
mind can mean more in terms of success 
than all the surface symbols of status. 

This world beyond Georgetown Visitation, 
the one you are entering, is a wonderful 
world. Never before have young women 
found it so full of opportunity to achieve, so 
full of challenge to be creative. In every 
community there is a need for women leaders, 
women with a gift of understanding, women 
with vision, women with confidence in them- 
selves, women with a questing mind and a 
quiet heart. 

Less than 50 years ago, a conscientious 
graduate of Visitation could hope to do little 
more than treat the symptoms of world ills. 
You, with your expanded horizons and your 
wider sense of participation, can strike at the 
root causes. Today a woman with the 
strength to take on problems that do not 
lend themselves to quick and easy solutions 
can build the success that comes of fulfill- 
ment, of a cause won, and a world the better 
for it. 

You are no longer limited to giving succor, 
to stamping out suffering. You may not be 
expected to fill Christmas baskets for the 
needy, but to serve on committees to create 
new job opportunities. You will not only be 
asked to open your home to these commit- 
tees, but to invite the visitor from Chile 
or the student from Kenya to share your 
hearth in the hope of extending interna- 
tional understanding. 

In planning your further course of study, 
I hope each of you will not only prepare for 
a satisfying personal life, but for a useful 
public life as well. Just as our country can 
no longer turn inward and concern itself 
with its own affairs, no individual can turn 
inward and concern herself only with her 
own and her family's lives, The world has 
become so small that the problems of Viet- 
nam and Zanzibar come to our breakfast 
tables. The standard of living in remote 
parts of the world can vitally affect our own 
prosperity. Just so, our progress and our 
cultural enrichment must be shared with 
others at the farthest end of the globe. 

I would like to add one thing more. 

All people have dreams: dreams and 
images of the person they would like to be 
and the world they would like to live in. 
High school graduates like yourselves usually 
believe their dreams can become realities, 
college seniors usually label the same dreams 
as daydreams too farfetched to be realized. 

But, in an age when so much is possible, 
I hope you will hold on to your dreams— 
examine them in the light of reality—and 
work to make them come true. Many of 


them will, 


CAB Weighs Problems of Combination 
and All-Cargo Airlines l 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the June 1, 1964, edition of Bar- 
ron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly carried an excellent editorial, I 
believe, dealing with the controversy 
which is currently raging between the 
combination and the all-cargo airlines. 
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My intent in furnishing the editorial 
entitled “Point of No Return,” by Shir- 
ley Scheibla, for the Recorn, is to pro- 
vide for these who are interested in this 
controversy an unbiased presentation of 
the facts so that they might better arrive 
at a just and reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Appendix this 
editorial: 

Porter oy No Rerorn—A.t-Carco AIRLINES 
Face Some Harp Decisions 


(By Shirley Schetbia) 


“It is also within the realm of possibility 
that scheduled air cargo service by an in- 
dependent carrier may not prove to be eco- 
nomically fensible. This, however, is some- 
thing that can be determined only by actual 
experience. Since“ the service will not be 
Subsidized, it becomes a matter for the new 
carrier and its shareholders to determine 
whether, as a matter of business judgment, it 
desires to venture its capital in this enter- 
prise. All of the applicants are fully aware 
of the attendant risks, and all are actively 
seeking the opportunity to prove the eco- 
nomic feasibility of this venture“ (1954 de- 
cision of the CAB certifying Seabonrd as a 
transatlantic cargo carrier). 

WasHIvcton—The Pentagon is impa- 
tiently trying to push its 15-year-old fledg- 
ling, the all-cargo sirlines industry, out of 
the nest. Four all-cargo lines—Flying Tiger, 
Slick Airways, Airlift International (formerly 
Riddle) and Seaboard World Airlines—were 
franchised by the Government, starting in 
1949, in an attempt to develop an airfreight 
service which would be independent of the 
regular passenger carriers. While the ton- 
mage of frelght shipped by alr has increased 
ninefold in the past decade and a half, the 
all-cargo lines have fared poorly; they sur- 
vive only because of the revenues they re- 
celye from the Defense Department for 
Carrying military freight. 

END OF THE RUN? 


Now they have been put on notice that 
they must no longer depend on that source 
of income. Last March, in letting contracts 
for its Military Air Service 
(MATS), the Department announced that its 
foal is eventually to use air carriers * * + 
which have an appropriate balance between 
civil and military business.” A high Pen- 
tagon officikl, elaborating on that statement, 
told Barron's: “If they have to depend on 
us. Maybe they should go out of business. 
It would be cheaper for the military services 
to do their own transport work than to keep 
the all-cargo lines flying.“ He indicated that 
the lines will be given only “a couple of 
years more” in which to build up their com- 
mercial volume to at least 60 percent of their 
total business, 

The Pentagon is also eyeing dublously the 
relatively slow prop jets which the all-cargo 
lines are still using, although the passenger 
airlines have gone to fan jets for their cargo 
services. Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara has asked his staff to determine 
whether it would be more economical for 
MATS to ship everything by pure jet. An 
affirmative decision would be disastrous for 
the all-cargo lines, which do not have the 
financial resources to shift quickly to the 
faster aircraft, 

The military’s hard-boiled attitude is forc- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Board to face its 
Moment of truth. Most CAB members feel 
responsible for having created the all-cargo 
industry in the first place, by granting 
charters to the four companies, and they 
would like to find some way to help it sur- 
vive. Several plans are under consideration. 
One is to extend their charters to allow the 
all-cargo firms to fly anywhere they can find 
a market for their services. Another would 
give them a larger share of the business of 
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carrying mail. A third would, in effect, give 
them the exclusive right to operate air 
freighters; the passenger lines would be al- 
lowed to carry only what freight they could 
tuck Into the bellies of their regularly sched- 
uled pissonger flights. 

The first proposal, in the opinion of CAB 
Chairman Alan S. Boyd, would make for a 
much more efficient airfreight service for the 
Nation. Under a rule now pending before 
the Board, freight movement no longer 
would be chiefly along the passenger routes 
of the trunklines. The all-cargo companies 
would have unlimited authority to fly any- 
where they pleased in search of business— 
for instance, to isolated Industrial plants. 

PLAN FOR PROSPERITY 


Mr. Boyd believes such an arrangement 
would enable the all-cargo carriers to de- 
velop additional freight business and improve 
the utilization of their planes. As utiliga- 
tion rose, costs and freight rates would come 
down, causing more shippers to switch to 
airfreight. With that competitive edge, the 
all-cargo lines would theoretically prosper 
and also do the job for which they were 
created—developing the airfreight market. 

The second part of the CAB’s formula for 
alding the all-cargo lines is to give them the 
exclusive right to offer the Post Office De- 
partment bulk rates for carrying the mail. 
Such an arrangement, they contend, would 
yield the Government significant economies. 

In what it calls an attempt to embarrass 
the Post Office Department into accepting 
our proposition,” Flying Tiger has been run- 
ning newspaper ads pointing out that its 
rate for flying 5 tons of highly perishable 
lobsters from Boston to Los Angles is $1,700, 
whereas the Government pays the combina- 
tion carriers (lines which carry both passen- 
gers and freight) $4,200 to deliver the same 
quantity of airmail by the same route. 

The Postmaster General sees little merit 
in the argument. A spokesman for the De- 
partment points out that seldom, if ever, does 
the Boston Post Office have 5 tons of airmail 
going to Los Angeles in one shipment. “We 
are not going to pay a bulk rate for space 
we don’t use.“ he says. Another official adds: 
“If we followed the suggestions of the all- 
cargo carriers and gave them bulk mall, the 
combination carriers would have to charge 
more because they would be carrying a 
smaller volume.” 

Fur from acting to help the all-cargo car- 
riers, the Post Office Department is demand- 
ing lower rates for the transportation of mail 
to oversea destinations. Citing the greater 
efficiency of jets, which the combination 
carriers are how using extensively on such 
runs, the Department last month petitioned 
the CAB for a reduction of about 50 percent 
in the rates it pays for transoceanic hauling. 
Seaboard, the only all-cargo line operating 
internationally, has asked the CAB to ex- 
empt military ordinary mail (MOM) from 
any reduction. 

“Most of the mail currently carried by 
Seaboard is MOM,” the line told the CAB, 
“and this traffic has been allocated to alr- 
freighter aircraft in order to develop and 
sustain airfreighter service, For this reason 
it is vital to hold its rate as close as possible 
to its current level.” 


The most controversial proposal for aiding 
the all-cargo lines—and the one which has 
the passenger lines up in, arms against 
them—is that they alone pe permitted to 
operate airfreighters. The idea was put forth 
last fall in a white paper which Slick, Flying 
Tiger, and Airlift presented to the CAB. 
They urged that the Board force the passen- 
ger lines to stick to their own end of the 
business, carrying only the freight they could 
cram into the bellies of their passenger 
planes. Normally, about 15,000 pounds of 
cargo can be packed into the holds of a big 
passenger jet, as compared with the 90,000- 
pound capacity of an all-cargo jet. 

— 
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LEAVE A CLEAR FIELD? 


The CAB balked at any such drastic step. 
In January, however, it came up with its own 
suggestion—that the combination carriers 
voluntarily go out of the freighter business 
leaving the field clear for the all-cargo lines. 

Specifically, the Board proposed a regula- 
tion which would allow the passenger lines 
to make blocked-space agreements with the 
all-cargo carriers. They would continue to 
handle belly freight as usual; for larger ship- 
ments, however, they would be allowed to buy 
blocks of space In freighters from the all- 
cargo lines. The latter thus would become 
wholesalers of cargo space to the passenger 
lines, besides remaining free to sell their 
services to the general public, 

CAB Chairman Boyd believes that the 
passenger lines will go along with this ar- 
rangement if they are subjected to a Uttle 
Moral sunsion. He says: “I am firmly con- 
vinced that biocked-space arrangements will 
work out for the good of the combination 
carriers if they can just be made to see it. 
They are making money on their belly 
freight, but not on their freighter operations. 
They should be happy to turn over a losing 
business to the all-cargo carriers.“ 

To convince the passenger lines that their 
self-interest lies in abandoning freighter op- 
erations to the all-cargo carriers, Mr. Boyd 
plans to carry moral suasion to extremes. 
He proposes that they be required, in the op- 
erating statements which they file each year 
with the agency, to show a breakdown on the 
costs of their freighter operations. At pres- 
ent, they file only overall cargo-carrying 
costs, without distinguishing between belly- 
freight and all-cargo fights. 

The new method of cost accounting, Afr, 
Boyd asserts, would persuade the airlines 
that, in reality, they are subsidizing their 
all-cargo flights at the expense of their pas- 
senger income. If they plugged the drain, 
he insists, net earnings would climb. Once 
one or two of the smaller lines agree to 
blocked-space arrangements, he thinks the 
entire industry will perceive the advantages 
of the system and willingly convert to it. 

Chairman Boyd also holds-out a carrot to 
the passenger lines. If their earnings did in 
fact rise after eliminating what he maintains 
are unprofitable freighter operations, he says 
the CAB would not insist on lower passenger 
fares. He points out that the lines are now 
earning only a little over 0.7 percent on in- 
vested capital instead of the 10.5 percent 
which the CAB has said it considers desira- 
ble. 

FIGHT TO FINISH 

Chairman Boyd says that, if moral suasion 
fails, the agency might seek legislation to 
compel the passenger lines to give up their 
freighter operations. This is exactly what 
the airlines fear, and they are prepared to 
fight the CAB all the way to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

The combination lines argue that it is 
they, not the all-cargo companies, who are 
developing the airfreight market. 
carry 85 percent of all scheduled domestic 
cargo. They also serve 35 all-cargo points, 
against only 19 for the all-cargo lines. 

According to United Air Lines, the com- 
binations flew some 420 million scheduled 
freight ton-miles in 1958, the all-cargo lines 
only 91.6 million. For the year ended last 
October 31, the latter figure had risen only 
15 percent, to 105.8 million, while the cargo 
business of the passenger airlines Was up 21 
percent, to 510 million ton-miles, 

The combination carriers also point out 
that they have been much faster off the 
mark in converting to jetplanes than have 
the all-cargo lines, Airlift has one DC-8F, 
which it leases to Alitalia for two flights 
weekly, and is to take delivery of another 
in June. Seaboard also has one DC-8F in 
service. Otherwise, the cargo lines have no 
pure jets. They have invested about $70 
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of 
hour, against the 500 to 530 miles per hour 
attained by pure jets used in cargo work. 
Moreover, the CL-44’s are used primarily for 
transporting military goods and for charter 
work, rarely for commercial freight. 

To be sure, both Slick and Flying Tiger 
have signed contracts for the purchase of 
Lockheed O-141's, with deliveries to start in 
late 1967. Slick has ordered four; Flying 
Tiger, eight. The contracts, however, are 
conditional; they take effect only if Lock- 
heed agrees to lengthen the planes by some 
23 feet, to enable them to carry larger pay- 
loads. Lockheed says it will do so only if 
it receives orders for 75 or 100 such craft. 
Therefore, unless the Pentagon agrees to buy 
the longer versions, it appears doubtful that 
the craft will ever be delivered. 

PARADE TO JETS 


By contrast, the passenger lines are well 
launched into the jet age for their cargo 
services, Pan American began the parade to 
Jets a year ago when it placed three Boeing 
707 320-C’s in service. Now the company 
has 11 all-cargo jets in the air, with 2 more 
on order. It has invested $110 million in 
the fleet, and is building automated freight 
terminals in New York and other major 
cargo ports at an estimated cost of $10 mil- 
lion. 

Among the other major combination 
carriers, Trans World Airlines has invested 
over $40 million in five 320-O’s and in 
terminal facilities. American has spent $40 
million and boasts four 320-C’s. United 
currently is putting $26 million into ter- 
minals and three Douglas DC8F jet freight- 
ers, two of which are to be in operation this 
year. Other lines have a total of 15 jet 
freighters delivered or on order. z 


DEBATE OVER PROFITS 


Whether the combination carriers are 
earning a profit on their freighter operations 
is a subject of some debate. Says CAB 
Chairman Boyd: “Nobody is making money 
on commercial all-cargo operations. The 
Big Four (combination carriers) lost more 
than $20 million in all-cargo operations dur- 
ing the year ended September 30—a loss 

from revenues of $41 million.” 
However, the Big Four (Pan Am, American, 
United, and TWA) contend that it is unfair 
to draw such a conclusion from last year’s 
operating statements, since most of them 
did not start receiving their jet freighters 
until early this year, Currently, they say 
all-cargo operations are yielding a good 
profit. 


Indeed, Pan Am, which was the first to fly 
jet freighters, claims an operating profit of 
$2.9 million for the last half of 1963 on its 
all-cargo jet service, despite a load factor of 
only 329 percent. Marion Sadler, president 
of American Airlines, says its jet freighters 
have returned a profit on every mile flown. 
He adds: “American and other jet freighter 
operators probably could reduce rates at the 

t time because the new equipment is 
so efficient. However, in the existing climate 
of public opinion, such a reduction might 
be misunderstood as a rate war aimed at the 
so-called cargo lines.” 

The all-cargo lines dispute the accounting 
of the passenger lines, contending that they 
are juggling the figures to make their 
freighter operations look profitable. It is 

impossible, even with jet economies, 
to show a profit with a 39.2-percent load 
factor, they say to do so, Pan Am must be 
shifting profitable cargoes from the bellies of 
passenger planes to the freighters. It is true 
that the combination carriers do not give 
breakdowns on their operations which would 
permit outside observers to judge whether 
their cargo operations are truly profitable. 

AWASH IN RED INK 


What is obvious is that the combination 
carriers are making a go of their commercial 
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Slick, for one, is diversifying into other lines 
of business. Mr. Boyd concedes that, as 
things stand, the all-cargo lines will be un- 
able to hold out for more than another 2 
or 3 years, 

By contrast, the combination carriers are 


a 20-percent increase in freight shipments 
this year, United expects a 16-percent gain. 
Pan Am thinks its transatlantic cargo bill- 
ings will rise 28 percent. 

The combination carriers insist that the 


lines say they have already encountered dis- 
criminatory treatment. While the Board has 


Overseas Airways, Lufthansa, and Swissair. 


similar agreements which the Board has ap- 
proved.” 
Looking over the shoulder of the CAB in 


regulatory philosophy with consider- 
able advantage to some carriers and detri- 
ment to others. Any regulatory changes in 
a field which offers such promise and high 
reward must be effected only after the most 
thorough, judicial, and indeed prophetic 
study.” 


Press Appraises President Johnson and 
the First Lady at First 6 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the story of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson during his 
first 6 months in office, as viewed by the 
Nation’s press, is told in the June 1 issue 
of the Democrat, official publication of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
An accompanying article tells the story 
of his gracious wife, our new First Lady, 
as reflected in press comments over this 
same period. 

Both articles are concise condensations 
of historical highlights of a momentous 
half year during which a great President 
and a gracious First Lady have firmly 
established their place in the esteem and 
affections of our people. 

These articles follow: 
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From the Democrat, June 1, 1964] 


Fmst 6 Montss or L. B. J.: PEOPLE'S 
PRESIDENT Sets His COURSE 

“Lyndon B. Johnson has proclaimed him- 
self ‘President of the people’ and has set out 
upon a course designed to prove it," ~ 

So said the New York Times last week in an 
analysis of the President's first 6 months in 
office, 

The Nation's press responded fo the half- 
year anniversary of the Johnson administra- 
tion by reflecting on the sweep of events 
since that unforgettable day last November 
and issuing a kind of preliminary report card 
on the new President, his programs and pol- 
icies. 

The following is a sample of opinion as it 
appeared in newspapers and magazines across 
the country. 

THE PRESIDENT'S PERSONALITY AND IMAGE 


Sterling F, Green, Associated Press: 

“In the half year since he gained the White 
House by tragic inheritance, Lyndon John- 
son has swept across the political scene with 
the impact and velocity of a Texas twister. 
* * * A Johnson image has been etched on 
the public mind and a Johnson record al- 
ready has been written for the yoters to 
ratify or reject.” 

Newsweek magazine: 

“By his own measure President Johnson 
judged himself largely successful in his first 

to unite and heal the fractures in this 
land by improving communication between 
business and labor, whites and Negroes, North 
and South.“ 

“By any gage, Lyndon Johnson has imposed 
his personality and character upon the Pres- 
idency quickly—and thoroughly, ‘He has 
already left a strong mark on the country 
and Washington.“ 

Merriman Smith, United Press Interna- 
tional: 

“President Johnson in 6 months has 
emerged as a powerful national leader and 
colorful personality in his own right. * * * 
Gradually, the country began to know John- 
son as a driving, almost hyperactive but in- 
credibly human aE, FOO Bi age 
56, he seems utterly consumed by what he 
is doing.” 

The Washington Post: 

“He's been the bounciest President since 
Theodore Roosevelt and more willing to stick 
his neck out than any President since Harry 
Truman.” 

Tom Wicker, New York Times: 

In 6 hectic months Mr, Johnson has not 
only compiled a strong record in office but 
also has stamped his colorful and vigorous 
personality upon his office, upon Washing- 
ton, and upon national politics.“ 

“His approach to his office from 
the conviction that he has held throughout 
his three decades in Washington—that the 
road to national progress (‘the greatest good 
for the greatest number’ to quote a favorite 
Johnson phrase) lies in a substantial unity 
of the interest groups, geographic sections, 
economic classes, and social levels of the 
Nation.” 

TH PRESIDENT'S LEADERSHIP AND PROGRAMS 

New York World-Telegram: “It speaks 
much of the present White House occupant 
that the issues of the election will be built 
not around what President Kennedy did in 
his 3 years, but around what President John- 
son has done in his few months in charge.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Under President Johnson] all Ameri- 
cans, one gathered, could be kinfolk and 
“kissin’ cousins.” 

“And if they were united in trust and un- 
derstanding * * * they could make America 
truly the land of equality, opportunity, and 
boundless prosperity. 

“The new President made it clear he meant 
to provide, God willing, the unifying moral 
leadership that would make the dream come 
true.” 
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The Reporter magazine: “It is quite ob- 
vious that every day in every way Mr. John- 
son is liking the Presidency better and bet- 
ter. Not only Hking it—he is beginning to 
shape the office to his unique brand of 
leadership.” — 

Peter Lisagor, Boston Globe: It may be 
a bit odd—to compare Lyndon Johnson to 
Wulle Mays * but each is maintaining 
a torrid pace—hitting well over 400 in each 
respective league.” 

Los Angeles Times: The first 6 months 
must be adjudged remarkable * * * dis- 
Playing sweeping virtuosity.” 

Walter Lippmann: “If we ask ourselves why 
President Johnson is the first Democratic 
President to make a kind of peace with the 
business community, it is only part of the 
answer to say that he is an extraordinary 
skillful politician. He is tmdeed extra- 
ordinarily skillful, In this case it means 
also that he, and we should add his wife, 
have an apparently inexhaustible gift of 
Sympathy. They seem to be able to put 
themselves inside the skins of other people 
and to see themselves as others see them.” 

And so It goes. 

President Johnson's first 6 months in- 
cludes a significant record of accomplish- 
ments, Here are some highlights from that 
record. 

The President took firm control of the 
Government following the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and reassured the American 
People and the people of other nations that 
the strength of the United States was un- 
diminished and its policy essentially un- 
changed. 

The President underscored the continuity 
of the Kennedy legislative program with his 
Own concepts and leadership. 

The President reduced the 1965 budget 
without sacrificing programs. 

The, President established confidence of 
business, labor, and congressional leaders in 
his sound fiscal judgment—factors which 
helped in the passage of the $11 billion tax 
Teduction bill. 

The President initiated a war on poverty 
Program in a message to Congress which, he 
said, “can be a milestone in our 180-year 
Search for a better life for our people.” His 


two tours of poverty-stricken areas and his 


Speeches on the subject have focused na- 
tional attention on a nagging domestic 
Problem. 

The Président brought the moral leader- 
ship of the Presidency into the quest for civil 
Tights for all Americans. He has appealed 
not only to northern liberals, but has also 
journeyed to Atlanta and urged southerners 
to accept the civil rights program and bury 
“the dead issues” of its past. 

The President provided firm and just 

p during the Panama Canal con- 
y; won wide respect for his handling 
of the Cuban water shutoff at Guantanamo; 
announced Soviet-American-British pledges 
to cut back production of fissionable mate- 
Tials for nuclear weapons, an agreement he 
Negotiated personally through private cor- 
Trespondence with Khrushchev; pledged con- 
tinued support of the 3-year-old Alliance for 
Progress; recommended a $3.5 billion 1965 
foreign aid program to “strengthen the fam- 
lly of the free”; maintained a careful and 
responsible approach to the U.S. commit- 
Ment in Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

The President announced a “just and fair” 
Settlement of the 414 -year-old railroad work 
rules dispute—a settlement achieved largely 
by the vigorous, personal interest of the 
e but without actual Federal com- 

on. 


It has been a memorable 6 months. 
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[From the Democrat, June 1, 1964] 
A Great Lavy BRINGS Horx 

Crossing a stream behind a country 
schoolhouse in eastern Kentucky, the First 
Lady of the United States took a woman's 
look at the problems of poverty that keep 
“my husband up late at night and consume 
much of his day.” 

The past 6 months have seen Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson emerge as a national figure in 
her own right. Indeed, her trips to poverty- 
Stricken areas have had an immediate im- 
pact on those she visited. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal sums up 
the meaning of the First Lady’s visit for 
those In eastern Kentucky: 

“Perhaps Mrs. Johnson, in her kindly way, 
left something as precious as roads or 
schools. She left hope, and a reminder as 
real and solid as a Texas smile that there 
is someone in Washington who knows first- 
hand of the needs of the mountains, who 
cares about the people there, and who Is 
determined to do something about them. 

“Years from today Breathitt Countians 
will recall memories of the great lady, the 
President's wife, sitting on the front porch, 
admiring a sweatshirt, complimenting a re- 
port card.” 

Similarly, the Baltimore Sun, in an edi- 
torial, found “even without the Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania forays which underlined 
the resemblance, the country would have 
been forcibly reminded of Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt. Not for almost 20 years has the 
United States seen the chatelaine of the 
White House make a full-scale campaign 
speech, tour the country plugging for her 
husband's program with an energy and en- 
thusiasm equal to his or show such aware- 
ness of the facts of legislative life.” 


Schweitzer Basin, Idaho, Proves Reader's 
Digest Wrong—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June-1, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, on three 
other occasions, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing details of Schweitzer 
Basin, a highly successful ski resort proj- 
ect in my district of Idaho. As we all 
know, this Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration project is helping to bring about 
the economic rebuilding of one of the 
US. depressed areas, and providing new 
jobs for scores of workers. 

Now that this job-generating project 
has come under a vicious attack by Read- 
er's Digest, it is only fair to describe 
what the local and State reaction is to it. 

Employment Security News, published 
by the State of Idaho, does an excellent 
job of summing up this reaction in re- 
porting on the official dedication of the 
Schweitzer Basin ski project. I should 
like to include that article which ap- 
peared in the March issue of that publi- 
cation: 

OUTSTANDING COMMUNITY ACHIEVEMENT— 
SCHWEITZER BASIN SKI AREA 
(By Royce Pubriman, Sandpoint local office) 

The official dedication of Schweitzer Basin 
sik area on Sunday afternoon, March 1, 1964, 
‘was an impressive climax to the outstanding 
Sandpoint community achievement which 
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forecasts a fabulous expansion program that 
will open the door to a greater tourist in- 
dustry for Bonner County and all north 
Idaho. A gala holiday spirit prevailed over 
an estimated 3,500 skiers and visitors present 
from all parts of Idaho, the Inland Empire 
area and British Columbia for the dedication 
ceremony held under ideal weather condi- 
tions and in towering surroundings of un- 
usual beauty and vista. 

An impressive list of National, State and 
local dignitaries on hand to celebrate the 
Schweitzer Basin resort opening included the 
Honorable William L. Batt, Washington, D.O., 
Administrator of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration; the Honorable Compton I. 
White, Jr., Member of Congress, Idaho First 
District; the Honorable J. A. Byrne, Member 
of Parliament, British Columbia, and the 
Honorable Robert E. Smylie, Governor of 
Idaho. Master of ceremonies was Dr. Merritt 
Stiles, Spokane, director of the Schweitzer 
Basin Community Corp., president of the U.S. 
Ski Association and director of the US. 
Olympic Committee. 

Mayor Floyd L. Gray, of Sandpoint, pre- 
sented Miss Marcia McComas, “Miss Sand- 
point,” official hostess for “The Friendly 
City on the Shores of Lake Pend Oreille;” 
Mayor Neal R. Fosseen, of Spokane, presented 
Miss Rosemary Harness, “Miss S e," of- 
ficial hostèss for the Lilac City and "Capital 
of the Inland Empire;" and Miss Louise Shad- 
duck, executive secretary, Idaho Department 
of Commerce and Development, presented 
Miss Linda Moulton, of Boise, “Miss Idaho,” 
and 1963 Idaho candidate to the Miss Amer- 
ica pageant. f 

A precision drill demonstration preceded 
the formal ceremonies and featured St, Eu- 
gene’s Mission band from Kootenay Indian 
Reservation school at Cranbrook, British 
Columbia, Brother James MacDonald, OMI, 
director. Participating in presentation of the 
colors was a U.S. Marine Corps Reserve color 
guard from the 5th 115 Howitzer Battery, 
Spokane. 

Officials congratulated the community for 
its accomplishment through teamwork, also 
expressed hope and best wishes for the pros- 
perous future. The Schweitzer Basin ski 
area is considered by 1 Idaho and 
Spokane skiers to have some of the best 
weather, terrain and powder snow condi- 
tions in the region. And it was generally 
agreed that Schweitzer Basin is a natural 
site not only for winter sports, but also is 
in ideal summer recreation area. Schweit- 
zer will team up perfectly with the forth- 
coming senior Girl Scout roundup to give 
terrific impetus to tourism for the whole 

e and the entire State, 
to Miss Shadduck. N 

Directors of the Schweitzer Basin com- 
munity corporation proposed in mid-Feb- 
ruary a bold program of expansion to pro- 
vide more lift facilities at the new site as well 
as to open the adjoining North Schweitzer 
Basin for skiing next winter. Crowds have 
been growing steadily bigger since the fa- 
cility at the approximately 4-square-mile 
basin opened December 4, 1963, according 
to the corporation They said it 
was believed advisable to seek additional fi- 
nancing now for new facilities, Their an- 
nouncement said a special stockholders’ 
meeting was being called to approve an in- 
crease in capitalization from the present 
$250,000 to $500,000. 


The present Riblet design chairlift oper- 
ation will soon be augmented by completion 
of the T-bar now under construction in the 
south part of the bowl. The mile-long dou- 
ble chairlift has a vertical drop of 1,700 
feet and a capacity of 660 persons per hour, 
operating at the rate of 11 persons per min- 
ute. The combination of double chairlift, 
rope tow and T-bar are expected to fall short 
of adequately servicing the Schweitzer Basin 
resort's growing weekend throngs of skiers, 
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acording to the directors. They, therefore, 

that not only should more facili- 
ties be available in the basin, but also steps 
should be taken to develop the even larger 
basin adjoining on the north. 

Variations in the terrain are such that 
excellent slopes are ready for all skiers. Be- 
gineers and intermediates have well-groomed 
runs over 300 feet wide to take them back 
over 3,000 feet to the lower terminal. The 
last 1,800 feet will satisfy the fall line 
skiers. Long runs extend from the top into 
two bowls, also giving an easy way down. 
Another feature is the area proyided for a 
junior racing program and for training and 
racing only. Capping the list of facilities to 
serve and please skiers is a large and fnvit- 
ing $100,000 ski lodge three stories high, 
including a cafeteria, equipment rental shop, 
and other services, with instruction available 
dally. 

Just as Rome wasn’t built in a day, neither 
was the Schweitzer Basin project an over- 
night creation. The ski resort has been in 
the making now over 2 years, with an ac- 
cumulation of employment service that 
reached out to local offices at Kalispell, 
Mont., and the Oregon Department of Em- 
ployment system. The Employment Security 
Agency, State of Idaho, office at Sandpoint 
was ted in the first community meet- 
ing held to explore possibilities of developing 
an industry tied to winter activity. which 
would go a long way toward solving a high 
seasonal unemployment problemi that af- 
fected the Bonner County area with an 
economy primarily geared to lumbering and 
summer tourism. 

“The area was declared an “economically 
distressed area” with substantial and persis- 
tent unemployment in 1961, and was thus 
eligible for Area Redevelopment Act grants 
and loans. A group of local citizens deter- 
mined that Sandpoint would have a good ski 
area in Schweitzer Basin, and started the 
ball rolling on a ski area development proj- 
ect in late 1961. 

* . * i 7 * 

The prime requisite of an Area Redevelop- 
ment Act grant or loan is that it provide 
local employment with new employment 
opportunities created “by developing and 
expanding new and existing facilities and 
resources without substantially reducing 
employment in other areas.“ according to 
provisions of the act. Further, it is a long- 
range program of creative area redevelopment 
as distinct from short term antirecession 
measures. To this end the Sandpoint Em- 
ployment Security Office compiled local labor 
market information and projected employ- 
ment data for inclusion with the request 
for an Area Redevelopment Act grant. 

Continuing its industrial service to the 
community project, the Sandpoint local of- 
fice provided asssistance in preparing a staff- 
ing sheet to determine the number of em- 
ployees needed at the ski area. In addition, 
a wage survey was compiled to assist man- 
agement in determining appropriate wage 
schedules. 

When finally the wheels did start turning 
on the project, the local office provided as- 
sistance in procuring workers during the 
construction phase. In addition, the Sand- 
point office worked with the Schweitzer Basin 
Community Corp. management in recruiting 
qualified applicants for jobs as tow opera- 
tors, ski patrolmen and ski instructors. 

Reviewing the results of this outstanding 
community “Operation Bootstrap” for an 
Idaho Employment Security Agency indus- 
trial service report affords the Sandpoint 
local office staff a degree of pride 
and satisfaction in the fact that it shares 
with friends and neighbors the successful 
Schweitzer Basin project. This achievement 
represents a combination of all-out com- 
munity teamwork, an Area ent 
Act loan of $320,000, and a community equity 
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of over $100,000. The total result of this 
operation in full measure will not be known 
for some time to come. The immediate ef- 
fects are anticipated in some leveling off of 
employment during the critical winter 
months when a 30 percent unemployment 
rate has not been uncommon. 

The Schweitzer Basin project has been an 
important factor In helping to set the stage 
or further economic area development in the 
forseeable future, with one new small busi- 
ness opened and others expanding to meet 
growing needs of the economically revived 
community, N 

We can expect to see industries operating 
in Bonner County that heretofore had not 
given the Sandpoint area a second look. For 
example, most recently a plastic products 
manufacturing company is considering a 
move to Sandpoint and gives the new ski 
uren as.one of its primary reasons. Appar- 
ently the management likes skiing. A total 
of eight inquiries have come to Sandpoint 
from people considering the area for busi- 
ness relocation, ranging from Spokane, 
Wash,, to President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
home State of Texas. 


Establishment of a Godless Republic Not 
Meant for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith, a column which ap- 
pearing in the Columus (Ohio) Dispatch 
of May 27, 1964, entitled “Establishment 
of a Godless Republic Not Meant for 
United States”: 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A GODLESS REPUBLIC Nor 
MEANT ron UNITED STATES 


(By Alice Widener) 


Though the mature French genius, Vol- 
taire, wrote in the 18th century age of en- 
lightenment, “If there were no God, it would 
be necessary to invent him,” it seems that in 
our 20th century age of confusion several 
puerile intellectuals are seeking to invent a 
godless republic in America. 

The May 16 issue of the New Republic 
carried a nasty, sarcastic article “Vessels of 
Christ" by Murray Kempton, who attacks 
Representative Frank Becker, of New York, 
ag sponsor of House Joint Resolution 693 for 
a 25th constitutional amendment. Its text 
is as follows: 

“Section 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers: or 
Biblical Scriptures, if participation therein 
is on a voluntary basis, in any governmental 
or public school institution or place. 

“Src. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a supreme being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, Institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States.“ 

In leftist cliche-ridden lingo implying 
things traditional are feudal, Mr. Kempton 
describes Representative Becker as one of 
the paltrier smallholders in the House” and 
charges that he “has raised an army fear- 
some enough to humiliate and now to hold 
under siege that great prince of the Congress, 
EMANUEL CELLER,” 


Mr. Kempton says Representative Becker 
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forced House Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Czer to open hearings on the prayer 
amendment last April, “and, since delay is~ 
the only resource left him, CELLER will have 
to endure what seems ‘plainly an assault 
upon his notions of good sense well into 
June, because once he lets BECKER'S proposal 
go, the House cannot be certain of having 
the Kidney to resist giving it the two-thirds 
majority it needs and letting it go to the 
Senate with only a prayer that it wilt die 
there.” 

Mr. Kempton alleged that the House 
“shakes with reverential terror“ and says “the 
Becker amendment seoms to arouse notice- 
my more passion than the civil rights 

So it should. For all our American civil 
rights depend—as our Founding Fathers so 
well recognized—on the basic concept that 
we human beings are endowed with un- 
alienable rights by the Creator.” 

This means that those rights which God 
has given us, no man can take away. With-- 
out this concept, our human and civil rights 
would be as easily alienable as they were 
from the dawn of history to July 4, 1776, 

Until that date, most governments were 
instituted by mortal rulers left free to grant 
or deny civil rights at will to subjects or 
citizens. 

It was to ensure our individual rights per- 
manently that the framers of our Govern- 
ment established the United States of 
America as a republic under God. 

In my opinion, the establishment of a 
godless republic of the United States would 
not be a progressive move, It would be retro- 
gressive, no matter what is sarcastically sald 
by leftist intellectual kingpin, Murray Kemp- 
ton in the New Republic. 


Attitude of Business Toward Government 
t Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we are in- 
debted to Maurice H. Stans, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget during the 
Eisenhower administration, for a pene- 
trating analysis of the budget and the 
likelihood that Congress will make head- 
way in its efforts to reduce spending. 
Under leave I include Mr. Stans’ re- 
marks in the Recorp; 

“Tae ATTITUDE or Business Toward GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING”’—By Maurice H. Stans, 
SENIOR PARTNER, WILLIAM R. Staats & Co., 
Inc., Los ANGELES, AT THE NATIONAL INDUS- 
TRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 48TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, May 22, 1964 
A year ago, in 1963, the American public 

was in an aroused hue and cry for large cuts 
in the Federal budget. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters descended on Washington. 
Congress set to work to curb what it consid- 
ered to be an extravagant program of spend- 
ing, and by the time it finished its work the 
requested appropriations for fiscal 1964 had 
been reduced from $107.9 billion to less than 
$100 billion," 


1 Actual appropriations during the 1963 ses- 
sion were only $98.3 billion but necessary 
supplementals to carry out enacted programs 
will increase this to close to $100 billion be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year on June 30, 
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This year, in 1964, the American public 
gives the impression that it couldn't care 
less about what happens to the budget. No 
mail on the subject reaches Congress. The 
best efforts of a few informed and deter- 
Mined budget cutters in that body will barely 
add up to sustainable reductions of 62 bil- 
lion, if that, in the appropriations for fiscal 
1965. 

What has happened in 1 year to change the 
attitude of the Nation so measurably? More 
importantly, what does the change signify, 
and what does it portend for the years ahead? 
Is Federal spending no longer a matter about 
which we should be concerned? Where are 
we now and where are we headed? 

These are the questions to which I address 
myself today. I propose to analyze the Fed- 
eral budgetary situation in the light of the 
enactment of tax reduction, the change in 
the Presidency, the 1965 budget and its im- 
Plications, and the probabilities ahead. I 
hope that what I have to say will offer a 
reading on the Government's fiscal prospects 
that will induce businessmen and the public 
to come to grips again with the spending 
issue. 

CAN WE RELAX? 

If we are tempted to find simple answers 
to the questions I have posed, we can start 
with the two that on the surface seem most 
Probable: 

i. The American public, now that it has 
its tax cut, is just plain disinterested for a 
time in whether the Government runs a sur- 
Plus or a deficit. 

2, President Johnson has submitted a 1965 
budget that he describes as austere, prudent 
and frugal, as calling for a reduction in ex- 
penditures and in the deficit, and as carry- 
ing us a “giant step” toward a balanced 
budget. 

Putting both of these answers together, 
We are led to the natural conclusion that 
the public is thoroughly happy with the idea 
of an economy-minded President taking 
Overall concern about budgetary policy and 
undertaking the job of making ends meet in 
the Government. 

But there are pitfalls in this course and 
here are some of them: 

1. A President of the United States, how- 
ever firm his intentions may be, cannot 
single-handedly control the public purse. He 
needs all-out help in any campaign of fiscal 
discipline for the Nation. The demands of 
the bureaucrats and the special interests al- 
Ways exceed the country's resources, and their 
Pressures for spending are relentless. 

2. Attaining an eventual balance of rev- 
enues and expenditures is in fact much more 
dificult than is implied by the outward ap- 
Pearance of the 1965 budget now before the 
Congress. This is true because of the present 
budget items, because of the inbuilt future 
growth in certain Federal programs, because 
ot the fact that the full impact of recent and 
Present new proposals is not yet evident, and 
because of the strength of the forces for 
spending in the Nation, now highly stimu- 
lated by the immense growth of Federal pro- 
grams in recent years. 

In other words, the problems of high and 
increasing spending and dangerous budget 
deficits are as much with us this year as last, 
and will be as much with us in the future, 
Tegardiess of who is President. National fis- 
Cal policy happens to be one of the most 
highly debatable and fluctuating elements 
in the functioning of a democracy, It will 
Continue to be so as long as the people con- 
Sider their National Government to be an im- 
Personal entity able to create unlimited 
funds to satisfy their desires, not recogniz- 
ing that only they themselves can provide the 
Wealth that the Government dispenses. 

Tt is well that we recognize that there is 
no easy solution to budgetary problems, no 
convenient end to fiscal difficulties, and that 
those who are sophisticated enough to under- 
Stand this subject must keep informed, alert 
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and active. It is timely, in other words, that 
we reconsider here the inconstant attitude of 
business toward Government spending. 

18 THE 1965 BUDGET FRUGAL? 

Frugality, austerity, and economy are 
terms of com: n, so to evaluate where 
the 1965 budget stands in this respect we 
ought to see how it relates to earlier points 
in time. In other words, to put everything 
in perspective, we need to look back a bit— 
to 1960, let us say. You may remember 1960 
for a long while. It was the last time the 
budget of the United States ended in bal- 
ance. Expenditures of the Government in 
that year were $76.5 billion. Now, just a 
few years later, we are right at the $100 
billion mark, 

Shortly before January 20, 1961, the last 
day of the Eisenhower administration, I sub- 
mitted to the President the first long-range 
projections of Federal spending ever com- 
piled. These make a good base for another 
comparison with the present budget. They 
were compiled on three levels, for the 10 
years from 1960 to 1970. The first was an 
economy-minded and frugal, but wholly pos- 
sible, level of Federal spending, somewhat 
more restrained In its trend of growth than 
in the previous decade. The second was a 
high, obviously lavish level, which undertook 
to meet widespread public demands for more 
spending. The third was a medium level, 
which was considered to be reasonably prog- 
ressive and most likely under local and in- 
ternational conditions like those of 1960, 

Without going into the arithmetic in 
detail, I will merely report that the econom- 
ical level for 1970 (883.9 billion) was passed 
in 1962, the medium level for 1970 ($97.4 
billion) was exceeded by 1964, and the high 
level for 1970 ($122.6 billion) is right on the 
present trend line. In other words, in the 
4 years since 1960, spending has been grow- 
ing at the highest rate objectively concely- 
able at that time. l 

To measure our current position and the 
forces behind it, as the President must deal 
with them, we could well go over an earlier 
course of history, reviewing the progression 
of how we got where we are. In 1930 the 
entire cost of Government, including interest 
on the debt, public welfare and national 
security, was only $8 billion. By 1940 it 
was $9 billion. By 1950 it had grown to $43 
billion. By 1960 it was $94 billion. It is 
now right on target for $150 to $160 billion 
by 19702 

What can the President do to slow down 
this forceful progression, which has moved 
at a rate which exceeds the growth in popu- 
lation, the gains in gross national product, 
or any other valid scale? 


WHAT DOES THE 1965 BUDGET PROPOSE? 


Before we find fault with the 1965 budget, 
there are some we should say in its 
behalf. Without doubt it is considerably 
lower than the total of the desires of the 
Government agencies, and almost certainly 
it is somewhat lower than the one which 
President Kennedy had planned to submit 
for 1965. But how does it appear in other 
respects? Here are some simplified statistics: 

1, The 1965 budget calls for $22.9 billion 
more in program authorizations than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suggested in his last budget 
for 1962, just 3 years earlier. 

2. The 1965 budget asks for $103.8 billion 
in authority to spend, which is $5.5 billion 
more than Congress was willing to vote last 
year for 1964. (Even after supplemental 
appropriations likely to be passed this year 
for 1964, it is $4 billion higher.) 

3. The budgeted expenditures for 1965 are 
$97.9 billion, but this is after deducting $2.3 


These figures include the taxing and 
spending through trust funds of the Gov- 
ernment, and thus include social security. 
highway construction, and other items not 
in the administrative budget. 
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billion in sales of Government-owned loans 
and mortgages and over $800 million of book- 
keeping transfers or credits, including some 
from improbable new legislation. Actual 
planned spending for the year, before such 
deductions, is about $2 billion higher than 
the truly comparable figure for 1964. 

4. It contains some obviously understated 
appropriations requirements. For example, 
while the price support program may last 
out the year on the appropriations requested, 
because of past authorizations, the normal 
annual cost of present farm programs is at 
least $1.5 billion above the amount of appro- 
priation asked for in 1964. 

5. There are some apparent underestimates 
in expenditures, especially In farm programs, 
Considering also the fact that the estimates 
of revenues are on the optimistic side, it is 
likely that the planned reduction in the 
deficit, from $10 billion to $5 billion, may 
well fail of accomplishment by & considerabie 
margin 


6, The budget shows a wholly desirable re- 
duction of 1200 (later increased to 1900) in 
Government civilian employment in 1965, but 
this is after an indicated increase of 22,000 in 
fiscal 1964 (later decreased to 15,000), and 
an increase of 156,000 since 1960. 

7. It is said to contain vigorous pruning of 
old. programs, when in fact three appropria- 
tions are increased (by $1 million or more) 
for every one so decreased, 

8. The budget contains almost $6 billion 
of built-in expansion, including about $3 
billion in proposed enlargements in scope of 
old programs or to Initiate wholly new pro- 
grams that are sure to grow in coming years, 

Of all these figures, the requested au- 
thority to spend is most significant as a por- 
tent of the future. The budgeted appro- 
priations of $104.3, if increased to reflect an- 
nual program requirements of farm price 
supports, rural electrification, urban renewal, 
and other items not included this year at 
normal levels, becomes approximately $107 
billion. This is the base for future appro- 
propriations and expenditures and makes 
doubtful any expectation of subsequent 
budgets much below this amount. Add to 
this a carryover of $95 billion in unspent but 
largely committed appropriations of earlier 
years, and you can see, for example, how 
difficult it will be to hold actual spending 
below $100 billion hereafter. 

This conclusion is compounded by the 
large amount this year dedicated to begin- 
ning new programs, These factors measure 
the real significance of the 1965 budget, look- 
ing ahead, and point up the magnitude of 
tho President's task in holding future 
budgets at anywhere near the present level. 

WHAT COMES NOW? 


Only because the national compulsion to- 
ward higher spending is so strong can such 
a budget be termed austere or frugal or eco- 
nomical, as it clearly is in relation to more 
pleasing alternatives, It is from these posi- 
tions that the President must take off, and 
with these figures that he must contend, if 
the country is to achieve a balanced budget 
at any time in the next decade. ' 

that Congress approves the 1965 
budget in substantially its present terms, 
and enacts a large part of the new programs, 
where do we go from here? 

It is wholly unrealistic to believe that the 
level of Federal spending will ever be signif- 
icantly reduced. Even an ultimate disarma- 
ment is likely to be so gradual that its sav- 
ings will probably be eaten up by new Gov- 
ernment activities gnd the growing costs of 
carrying on present ones. The first budg- 
etary fact of life that a President learns is 
that going programs (like veterans’ benefits, 
public assistance, retirement pay, and many 
others), without any increases in their scope, 
have a normal built-in growth of close to $3 
billion a year. Therefore, to hold total 
spending at a fixed point from one year to the 
next would require reductions of $3 billion 
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elsewhere and an almost total refusal to en- 
tertain new programs or to expand old ones. 
Yet when revenues are somewhere between 
$5 billion and $10 billion behind expendi- 
tures, the only way equilibrium can be at- 
tained in a reasonable time is for expendi- 
tures to be kept from growing very 
significantly. (A 4-percent annual increase 
in gross national product would normally 
produce roughly a §4-billion increase in 
Government reyenues, but this amount of 
gain is probably not attainable for fiscal 1966 
because of the offsetting effect of the second 
step of tax reduction. And there is talk 
now of more tax cuts in a year or 80.) 

The most desirable course, considering all 
this, would be for the President to propose, 
and the public to insist, that Government 
spending be held below $100 billion until 
revenues catch up. It is possible that this 
could produce a balanced budget for 1967. 
This is a very difficult goal, considering where 
We are now. It can be attained, but only ifa 
number of factors work out favorably or are 
forced to do so: 

1. The economy must carry on at a 4- to 
5-percent annual growth rate. Any reces- 

- sion, even a minor one, could defer a balanced 
budget for many more years. 

2. Reductions in some Government pro- 
grams must be imposed. There are good 
sizable candidates in the farm program 
(where reductions are politically almost im- 
possible); in the expensive space program 
(where expenditures can be stretched out and 
made more effective if the ill-advised goal of 
a “man on the moon by 1970” is extended); 
in the production of atomic weapons (attain- 
able if military target and warhead require- 
ments are suitably reevaluated); and in de- 
tense costs, especially manpower and main- 
tenance of conventional forces (of which 
President Eisenhower has been an outspoken 
critic) and oversea defense commitments, 
including the large numbers of troops in 
Europe (which President Eisenhower has 
many times questioned). By these steps a 
good start could be made toward the 25- 
percent reduction in defense expenditures 
which former Defense Under Secretary Ros- 
well Gilpatric says may be achieved over a 
perlod of time, and American industry would 
not suffer because most of the reductions 
would be in operating and overhead costs, 
and the rest would be very gradual. There 
are many other opportunities for lesser re- 
ductions throughout the budget, of which 
rural electrification and agricultural conser- 
vation are good examples. 

3. The President must find a way to stop 
the normal upward bureaucratic “creep” in 
other agency activities. There are many pro- 
grams not related to population growth, to 
timetables, or to any specific measure of 
need, that year after year move slowly upward 
in response to self-generated opportunities 
in the Government offices. These programs 
could be stabilized by the President and the 
Congress until the budget is In balance, at 
which time new evaluations could be made 
and new priorities fixed. Among the pro- 
grams which could, without harm to welfare 
or national security, be frozen at present 
levels are soil conservation, construction of 
public buildings, geological survey, watershed 
protection, coast and geodotic survey, Corps 
of Engineers construction, sport fisheries, 
Bureau of Reclamation construction, forelgn 
agricultural service, and medical research. 
These are merely illustrations. There are 
many others. 

4. And again, new programs must be with- 
held until the budget is“ able to absorb them 
without strain; and necessary additions to 
old programs must be financed by repro- 
graming down some of their present scope. 

In other words, the problems of the Presi- 
dent in achieving a fiscal balance are im- 
posing and monumental in the light of recent 
trends and countervailing present forces. 
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Only the utmost determination in Washing- 
ton and maximum support at home can re- 
tard the trend of credit-card spending of 
the last 30 years. 

WHAT WE CAN DO 


There are some things that businessmen 
ought to be willing to do to help achieve 
the objective of restraint in Government fi- 
nances. I pose them to you in the convic- 
tion that, without strong and emphatic de- 
mand from the general public for sound 
budgetary procedures and practices, the Na- 
tion will go merrily along its deficit-ridden 
way until it finds itself in a predicament of 
debt and inflexibility which will sap the 
national vitality and leave us too weakened 
to deal with internal and external emer- 
gencies. 

Here are some things each of us can and 
should do: 

1. Study and understand the annual budg- 
ets in more detail, so we are not unduly 
influenced by published totals which, un- 
fortunately, do not reveal much of the mean- 

facts about Government finances. 
Only by comparison of individual appropria- 
tions and categories are the trends clearly 
evident, 

2. Support measures for economy wherever 
indicated, even though they may mean some 
temporary disadvantage for our community 
or our industry. The President and the 
Congress need to know, year in and year out, 
that we want sound fiscal policy. 

8. Oppose the proliferation and growth of 
Federal programs not justified by a strict test 
of necessity for the Nation's security or wel- 
fare. Desirability is not adequate justifica- 
tion for Government spending. 

4. Support proposals which would give tax- 
payers a greater direct voice on Federal 
spending. One such proposal now in Con- 
gress is for a Presidential Advisory Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditures (which, how- 
ever, in its present form calls for too many 
members from the ranks of Government). 

5. Urge and support proposals to improve 
congressional review of fiscal matters. One 
of these especially worthy would provide a 
Joint. Congressional Committee on the 
Budget, with staffing for majority and mi- 
nority parties, to provide research on budget- 
ary policy and trends, preliminary to annual 
appropriation actions. Such a committee 
could insist on more long-range studies like 
that which we released in 1961, and more 
consideration to the long-range consequences 
of budgetary actions. 

You will note, I am sure, that nowhere in 
this analysis do I say a word about foreign 
ald. There is no need for me to belittle It; 
it has few friends. The honest danger is, 
believe it or not, that under present condi- 
tions and attitudes, it may be cut too low 
for the Nation's good. If you wonder why I 
make a point of saying this, I hope you will 
conclude that at lenst it establishes this 
whole analysis as being unbiased and 
objective. 


Chicago Prepares Welcome for World War 
I Veterans š 


EXTENSION OF, REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 
Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois.: Mr. Speaker, 


Chicago is looking forward to and plan- 
ning for the 12th Annual Convention of 
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the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S. A., September 12 to 17, 1964. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the following item from the Southwest 
Messenger Press of June 4, 1964, an- 
nouncing the appointment of Joe Martin 
as publicity director of the convention: 

Martin Gers Pusiicrry Dmecror Post 


Joe Martin, 10056 Indiana Avenue, has been 
appointed publicity director and public in- 
formation coordinator by the National Con- 
vention Committee of the Veterans of World 
War I, USA, who will hold their 12th 
annual convention at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, 

Martin, who is executive-secretary and past 
president of the American Veterans Press 
Association of Chicago is a writer and pho- 
tographer who features veterans programs: 
“Americanism” and History.“ He is a World 
War I veteran, past commander of Wilbur 
J. Roeder Post 1229, the American Legion and 
past president of the Illinois American Le- 
gion Historians Association. 

Martin also is on the editorial staff of the 
Southwest Messenger Press newspapers as u 
feature writer and photographer. He writes 
a weekly column titled “Vets Press“ which 
has gained great favor with the Legion and 
auxiliary whose members after the 
articles, clip the item and place it in their 
organization Americanism scrapbooks. 

has a staff of publicity writers as- 
sisting him. One is an area resident, Paul 
O. Haase, 4826 West 142d Street, Midlothian, 
III. He is general mer manager 
for the Midwest Wholesale Grocery Co. in 
Chicago. 

In addition, Martin and his staff are pre- 
paring news releases for the following orga- 
nizations who will hold conventions this 
summer: June 5-6, 33d Division War Veter- 
ans Association, 28th annual reunion at Chi- 
cago, Midway House, 6400 South Cicero 
Avenue; June 25-27, 4th Marine Division As- 
sociation, Pick-Congress Hotel, 500 South 
Michigan Avenue (President, Jos. J. Mec- 
Carthy, Medal of Honor winner, World War 
II); July 28 through August, Dlinois Ameri- 
ean Legion Historians Association, Palmer 
House, Chicago; and the Illinois Department 
Convention Veterans of World War I, U.S.A. 
July 10-12, Springficld, II. 


Lowell Young Man With a Mission Makes 
Indelible Mark in Ethiopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the first 
groups of Pesce Corps volunteers return- 
ing from their 2-year assignments all 
over the world bave left notable achieve- 
ments in their host countrics. One of 
the most outstanding examples of this 
group is Paul Tsongas of Lowell, Mass. 

Son of Mr. and Mrs. Efthemeois Tson- 
gas of 40 Fairfield Street in Lowell, Paul 
postponed his studies at the Yale Law 
School to devote his energies to helping 
the people of Nigeria. The heartwarm- 
ing story of Paul's accomplishments ap- 
peared in the Lowell Sun recently in an 
article by Arthur E. Hatton. Under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Lowe. Touxd Man WITH A Mission Makes 
INDELISLE MARK IN ETHIOFIA 


(By Arthur E. Hatton) 


LOWELL.—He has reached the ripe young 
age of 23 and already has left something of 
yalue to remember and to be remembered 
lor years to come. 

That's the story in a nutshell of Lowell's 
Paul Tsongas, 

For the past 2 years, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Efthemeois Tsongas of 40 Fairfield 
Street, has been an energetic young man 
with a mission! It was 2 years ago in July 
when he decided to postpone his entrance to 
Yale Law School and become a Peace Corps 
volunteer, 

And quite a decision it was when you con- 
sider the fact that he did not have to make 
it. 

A graduate of Lowell High School in 1958, 
Paul won his degree from Dartmouth Col- 
lege 4 years later after majoring in govern- 
ment and economics and winning his letter 
on the swimming team. He took the law 
board exams and finished in the top 2 per- 
cent among all the other law students in the 
country who took the “boards,” with a score 
of 99.6 percent, 

For most people, the path from there would 
have led directly to law school. But for 
Paul it led Instead to a small village in Ethi- 
Opia where few of the native inhabitants had 
ever dreamed of any form of education 
higher than that they received at the local 
school. 

In this poverty-stricken village, the accent 
was on the bare necessities of life and the 
Natives knew no other way than the thatch 
huts in which they lived, the assorted rags 
Which they wore and the raw meat which 
they ate. 

It was into this environment that Paul 
Tsongas and four other Peace Corps volun- 
teers walked 2 years ago next month. They 
Were to supplement the native teaching farce 
at a school that served all the surrounding 
Villages and try to teach native children 
ranging from the youngest school age up on 
through the older teenagers. They were eager 
to learn, but for them education was still a 
relatively strange concept, 

Here again most people would not choose 
to add weight to an already heavy burden. 
The reason for the Peace Corps volunteers 
being in their new surroundings was to 
teach—and they could have been content to 
leave it at that. But, they did not. Paul 
himself, wrote that “although our primary 
function was teaching, it was assumed by 
most of the volunteers that it was our privi- 
lege, if not our duty, to extend our efforts be- 
Yond the classroom and to exert ourselves 
socially, physically and in any other possible 
Manner in terms of community develop- 
ment.“ 

Paul did just that and went a step further, 
initiating his own pet project for the benefit 
of all the students at the school. 

Realizing that living conditions around the 
school were extremely poor and that many 
of the students dally walked 4 or 5 miles 
to school, the idea of building a dormitory 
near the school came to him. 

Procuring manpower for the construction 
project was one of the least of Paul's prob- 
lems. The native population of Wollsso had 
not been overly receptive to the young volun- 
teers when they first arrived in the village 
but after Paul dramtically rescued one of the 
native children from drowning, the villagers 
were friendly and cooperative. 

as the two chief problems on the 
horizon were getting land for a site and 
some funds to finance the endeavor. The 
Peace Corps contingent could not purchase 
any land, so the only alternative was to ask 
the municipality to donate a suitable site. 
Since some local government officials were 
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reluctant to back up a project spearheaded 
by foreigners, getting any land became a 
waiting game. After 4 months of patient 
pleading, however, a site was turned over 
to the volunteers. 

As far as finances were concerned, two of 
the female volunteers in Paul's group wrote 
home asking for funds for the project and 
managed to collect some $2,500, This money 
would go only toward the actual building 
of the dormitory, however, and another ob- 
stacle darkened the path when it was learned 
that the site set aside for the construction 
was some 200 meters from the regular road- 
way. 

Wnat Paul and his students lacked in 
money and machines, they more than made 
up for with a rampant enthusiasm. to com- 
plete the task, For almost 2 weeks the 
teacher and his youthful helpers could be 
seen yanking rocks from a nearby river bed 
and shouldering them back to the road dur- 
ing their lunch breaks, after school, and on 
weekends, 

After this painstaking work was completed 
and the road was a reality, skilled laborers 
from the building college at Addis Ababa, the 
Ethiopian capital, joined forces with Paul 
and the native workers to begin the actual 
construction of the dormitory. 

Hampered by the region’s rainy season, 
which started soon after the construction 
did, the day-to-day activity of the working 
party became more or less a lengthy routine. 
The rain made the area a virtual river of 
mud which the tiny construction crew 
bucked from sunrise to sunset for the next 
4 months. Thirty students stayed at the 
school during the summer recess period, liv- 
ing with the Peace Corps volunteers and 
being paid 20 cents a day for food and $4 per 
month by this country for extra expenses. 

In an effort to show the students that the 
United States was paying them enough to 
get by on, Paul ate two of his meals with 
them every day, having bread and tea for 
breakfast and injera and bean wat for lunch 
at a cost of 14 cents daily. As a result of 
this diet, he suffered an attack of “trench- 
mouth” during the building period. 

By the time school started again in Sep- 
tember, the dormitory was basically finished 
and 56 of the students were housed there 
last fall and supplied milk, wheat flour, and 
cornmeal by the American Catholic Relief 
Service. 

There was much to-do about the dormi- 
tory when it was finished but the climatic 
satisfaction for Paul came when Halle Selas- 
sie, the Ethiopian Emperor, came to Wolisso 
to. inspect the facility and to commend Paul 
and the other volunteers as well as all the 
native workers whose efforts were responsible 
for producing it, 

More than 1,000 natives turned out for the 
dedication ceremony and to cheer their Em- 
perior. Paul wrote that it was a great day 
for Wolisso, for my students, for the Build- 
ing College, and for the Peace Corps ideal. 
We volunteers felt that this was the worth 
of it all.” 

Tt was also a great day—one he will never 
forget—and a great personal triumph for 
Paul Tsongas, who will return home in July 
before going to California to give a 5-week 
series of lectures on the work of the Peace 
Corps at UCLA. Then, because he was 
awarded an extension on his acceptance at 
Yale Law School with a personal assist from 
Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver, he will 
get back on the path he detoured from 2 
years ago. 

But Paul Tsongas will never regret taking 
that detour. He went to Ethiopia to share 
his talents with others and to seek out his 
own personal maturity. : 

He not only found it, he also left some- 
thing of value along the way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, just as 
some of the ill-advised acts of lawlessness 
by groups which claim to be in favor of 
civil rights are actually hurting the civil 
rights cause, so some of the activities of 
unofficial groups are harming the efforts 
of the labor unions in securing their 
legitimate objectives. I refer to acts of 
violence where private property is de- 
stroyed as a result of a labor dispute. 

Recently I received a letter fromi a con- 
stituent who is a political refugee from 
Communist East Germany which im- 
pressed me a great deal. Thinking that 
it might be interesting to my colleagues, 
I am inserting pertinent portions of the 
letter into the record without the signa- 
ture of the individual. I shall also in- 
clude the newspaper article which was 


the inspiration for my constituent’s 
letter: 


JUNE 2, 1964. 

Dear Mr. Guesrr: I am a political refugee 
having fled 1949 from East Germany. While 
I was living there I was coowner of a busi- 
ness, employing eight persons. Every pay- 
day I had to obtain the signature of the Com- 
munist labor union representative to release 
a portion of my own money from the bank, 
in order to pay wages. 

It appears to me, that here in the United 
States the freedom of the individual is being 
gradually reduced by power-hungry union 
bosses and government officials which think 
they depend on their vote. The enclosed 
news clipping supports my olaim. 

Dear Mr. Gusser, I ask you to do somè- 
thing about this situation. It seems to me 
some kind of action to curb unions Is des- 
perately needed. Things are right now not 
as bad as in East Germany, but they are 
surely headed in this direction. 

Yours very truly, 


Gano Smasues NoNUNION HovstInec PROJECT 


PHILADELPHIA-——A gang of about 100 men 
burst into a housing project being renovated 
by nonunion labor Monday and began swing- 
me clubs, axes, and sledge hammers, police 


ae men in the 35-man nonunion force of 
carpenters, painters, plumbers, and brick- 
layers were injured as they fied a barrage of 
bricks and stones. 

All told, 12 houses were damaged —ilocks 
smashed, drainpipes gr out, kitchen cab- 
inets and iron rails torn lose. 

Builder Roy Fulman, 32, Be said the invasion 
lasted about 5 minutes. He estimated 
damage at between $12,000 and 615,000. 

The houses once belonged to Jefferson 
Hospital. They now are being refurbished as 
a private redevelopment project. They are 
six blocks from historic Independence Hall. 

FPuiman sald all the nonunion workers 
were employed by subcontractors. 

He said he had been warned of impending 
trouble by an anonymous telephone call last 
Friday. Police were on band when work be- 
gan this morning. 

But, Fulman sald, 30 minutes after police 
departed the gang rushed in. 

“They came and went so fast I couldn't tell 
how they left," he said, 
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Fulman said he recognized none of the 
men, and that he had instructed his workers 
to run, not fight, in case of trouble. 

Police Lt. Michael Levin of the labor squad 
said the project was picketed in March by 
men carrying signs that read: “We protest 
that wages and conditions in this area are not 
paid and observed on this job by Roy Fui- 
man—Building and Construction Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO.” 

Fulman said he pays unlon wages. 


The Retirees’ Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William F. Martin, of Amarillo, Tex., 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, has prepared a discussion of a 
serious problem affecting the pocketbooks 
of our older citizens. Entitled The Re- 
tirees’ Dilemma,” Mr. Martin's article 
outlines the inequities that he and many 
others feel exist under present social 
security and tax regulations. 

I wish to call the attention of our col- 
leagues and other Americans to the 
treatment of this subject as prepared by 
Mr. Martin. It is as follows: 

Tun Rerinces’ DILEMMA 
(By W. F. (Bill) Martin) 

John Brown, let us say, has made wise in- 
vestments during his working years, and has 
built up a sizable backlog of stocks and 
bonds. When he retires at a specified age, 
his income from these stocks and bonds may 
be in any amount, but he will not lose any 
income from social security because of it. 

Sam Jones, on the other hand, has had a 
large family to rear, and has been unable 
to lay up any appreciable amount of money 
on which to live during his retirement. Fur- 
thermore, what investment that he has been 
able to make has turned out bad, and he has 
nothing but his income from social security 
to meet his living expenses. Even the maxi- 
mum amount of social security will hardly 
be adequate to meet demands. 
What should he do? It isn’t likely that any- 
one will hire him as a worker; he is too old, 
according to general opinion. He might open 
up a small woodworking shop, if he is 
handy with wood-working tools; or a little 
metal shop, if he is handy with machine 
tools. However, this may require more capi- 
tal than he can scrape together, but let us 
assume that he can do it. Suppose that 
he earns $2,500 per year from this work. 
‘This amount, less income tax, added to his 
income from social security, provided that 
he was permitted to receive all of it, would 
provide for a modest living. However, for 
every dollar he earned above $1,200, up to 
and including $1,700, he would, in effect, 
have to pay to the Federal Government 50 
cents; for every dollar earned above $1,700 
he would, in effect, have to pay to the Fed- 
eral Government $1, until the total amount 
of the income to which he is entitled to re- 
ceive from social security is exhausted. 
Therefore, of the $1,300, above the $1,200 
which he is allowed without penalty, he 
would pay to the Federal Government, in 
the form of deductions from social security 
income, $1,050. This amount, added to in- 
come tax of $260, makes a total of $1,310. 
Of the of $2,500, he would be per- 
mitted to keep $1,190. Where is the incentive 
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for this man of meager circumstances to 
make an investment to produce income; an 
investment which might or might not pay 
on? 

Some men, a small minority, will do crea- 
tive work without thought of compensation, 
but the vast majority will not work without 
incentive. When we rob a man of an incen- 
tive to do things, he is likely to lose interest 
in life itself. 

Now, the original purpose of social security 
Was to take old men out of the labor force 
to make places for the younger men. If the 
older men could earn money without taking 
the places of the younger men, then they 
should be permitted to do so without sacri- 
ficing any of their income from social seču- 
rity, to which they have made contributions 
over the years. 

There are many things that the retiree 
could do to augment his income from social 
security, which would help provide for a 
decent living. He might write articles, or 
short stories; open a fishing camp on a river 
or lake; do some consulting work; or turn 
out some handmade articles for sale, to name 
just a few. Such activity might not bring 
in a great deal of income, but H his income 
from social security was not disturbed, he 
would not only have a decent living, but also 
an interest in life; he could make a direct 
contribution to the welfare of his country. 
Otherwise, he is so much “deadwood,” and 
that isn’t good for him or his country. 

When a man reaches the age of 72 years, 
he is permitted to earn an unlimited amount 
of money without sacrificing any of his in- 
come from social security. Why 72 instead 
of 65, or 66? A man retired at 65 years of 
age can certainly be termed an unemployable. 
Think how much humankind we could con- 
serve, and how much more wealth we could 
create, if these men were given an incentive 
to use their skills and their brains. As it is, 
we such use by levying financial 
penalties. I do not belleve that it was the 
intention of the lawmakers who enacted 
social security to create “deadwood,” but 
when incentive is destroyed, “deadwood” is 
created. 

As long as men are alive, they have to give 
some thought to income, and income created 
by thelr own thoughts or hands adds some- 
thing to life; they feel that they have not 
lost their importance in the general scheme 
of things. Let them lose that feeling of 
importance, and we have lost an asset. Can 
we afford it? 0 

While on the one hand social security is of 
some help, on the other hand it is casting 
into oblivion many of our senior citizens; 
depriving our country of their contributions 
to its welfare, simply because it kills an in- 
centive to do anything. 

The remedy? Permit our senior citizens 
to earn anything that they can without 
financial penalty, so long as they do not 
invade the labor market; let them create and 
receive for their creations what they can 
without financial penalty; let them keep their 
dignity, self-respect and independence, and 


a vest for life. The Nation will be the richer 
for it. 


Why European Leaders Would Like To 
Name Our Next President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 
Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 


crats, the radicals, and all the liberal 
segment of the news media are deeply 
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concerned because Khrushchey and the 
leaders of other European nations are 
against Barry GotpwatTeEr’s nomination. 
Hurrah for them. If for no other reason, 
this would be enough for the American 
people to elect Barry President. 

Since when has this mighty Nation 
fallen so low in prestige that we even 
consider allowing the heads of foreign 
governments, some of them avowed ene- 
mies, dictate to us whom we shall elect 
to office? Of course, this attitude on the 
part of foreign leaders must be expected 
because of our spineless policy of the past 
4 years. How can we have respect unless 
we earn it through strength, determina- 
tion, and leadership? Unfortunately, in 
dealing with the Communist threat to 
the freedom of all mankind the past two 
administrations have displayed none of 


these qualities. Instead we have indi- 


cated to the world the readiness to ap- 
pease, readiness to negotiate, readiness 
to sacrifice all our traditions for the 
promise of peace. 

There is only one way to win respect 
and to have a chance to maintain peace, 
and that is through a strong and clearly 
understood foreign policy which leaves 
no doubt that we can and will protect our 
own liberty and the liberty of those who 
are willing to stand with us in defense 


of it. 


In his column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star for Friday, June 5, David Law- 
rence points out why European leaders 
do not want Barry GOLDWATER nomi- 
nated and elected. They know he will 
put America’s interest first. The David 
Lawrence column follows: 

EUROPE'S REACTION ON PrRIMARY—OCOLDWATER 

Victory Tricceres Fears or TOUGHER AMER- 

ICAN Polier In FUTURE 


(By David Lawrence) 


News dispatches say that many European 
newspapers reacted with dismay over the vic- 
tory of Senator Gotpwater in the California 
presidential primary election. Why was 
there such a sharp reaction in Europe? The 
answer to the question may reveal some un- 
pleasant truths about the world situation, 
particularly the rise of commercialism and 
the decline of idealism in Europe. For ap- 
peasers are nowadays in the ascendancy 
abroad. 

Many Europeans are afraid that if Senator 
GotpwarTer is elected President, he might 
have a courageous Secretary of State like 
John Foster Dulles. Also, do not 
understand the deep-seated feeling of voters 
in many parts of America over the fact that 
a prospering Western Europe is paying so lit- 
tle of the bill to maintain peace in the world. 

Most European newspapers have a way of 
accepting as gospel what the so-called liber- 
ale in America say on national and interna- 
tional affairs. The impression abroad is that 
the United States will continue to bear by tt- 
self the brunt of every international prob- 
lem and that the financial and commercial 
assistance now given by European countries 
to the Communist regimes is gradually but 
surely being adopted as American policy as 
well. 


One of the British papers calls Senator 
GoLowaTer an “18th-century individualist” 
and “a sort of Rip Van Winkle who has been 
sleeping since 1776." 

But the truth is that many Americans have 
not forgotten 1776 and the tyrannies im- 
posed by the British autocracy, and they feel 
a deep sympathy for the oppressed peoples 
of Eastern Europe. who today want to achieve 
their independence, too, but are getting lit- 
tie moral support from various spokesmen of 
the British press. 
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It is natural for the Moscow press to be 
dismayed over the Gotpwater victory because 
the Russians know that Senator GOLDWATER 
is a realist who will, if elected President, deal 
with facta as they are and not attempt to 
gloss them over, and that he will pick a Sec- 
retary of State of like mind. * 

The Arizona Senator's strength is not 
merely the result of the support of the pro- 
fessional politicians but of grassroots senti- 
ment as well. His total vote thus far in the 
primaries far exceeds that which John F. 
Kennedy had received in his preconvention 
campaign of 1960, and this is due largely to 
the resentment prevalent in this country 
about the war in southeast Asia. Americans 
are wondering why their sons must make 
the sacrifices in Vietnam while the reat of the 
free world stands idly by. 

The European press might have studied 
carefully, too, why the foreign ald program 
has had such a hard time in Congress. It 
might have been noted that, ever since 
World War II ended, the United States has 
consistently furnished billions and billions 
of dollars for the rebuilding of Europe, Now 
that prosperity has been achieved there, re- 
sentment is growing in America that the 
Europeans do not seem inclinded to pay their 
Share, either in money or in lives, to main- 
tain peace in the world. 

European statesmen would do well also to 
watch the campaign carefully, because, irre- 
spective of whether Senator GoLpwatTer wins 
the nomination or the election, the reaction 
of the American people to foreign policy will 
have much to do with the result and its 
aftermath. For the American people are get- 
ting tired of carrying the burden alone in 
world affairs, 

Many citizens do not approve of the wheat 
deal, for instance, whereby the United States 
succumbed to European appeasement policies 
and authorized the sale of wheat to the Rus- 
sians. There is talk today also that the ad- 
ministration here is beginning to play 
footsie with some of the Communist-bloc 
countries in Eastern Europe, and this, too, 
Will become a campaign issue because many 
Americans do not believe this is a proper way 
to protect the United States against Com- 
munist encroachments. 

Tt is absurd to suggest, as some European 
papers have done, that Senator GOLDWATER 
or any other prominent American today 
favors a reversion to earlier American poli- 
cles of isolation, No prominent American 
today supports such a doctrine because it is 
recognized how interrelated world affairs 
have beoome. There is ins a distinot 
feeling in the United States that America is 
involuntarily being isolated by European 
policymakers and that the new isolation re- 
gults in this country carrying the load. 


A Real Champion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cipient of the Cardinal Cushing Scholar- 
Athlete Award this year is a young man 
from Lowell, Mass., who has achieved the 
highest 4-year scholastic record in the 
history of the Catholic league of high 
schools. He is Richard Lyko, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred J. Lyko, of 48 West For- 
est Street, Lowell, who is graduating from 
Keith Academy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In recognition of his outstanding 
achievements, the Lowell Sun congratu- 
lated Richard in a recent editorial. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
editorial and an article describing his 
accomplishments in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

[From the Lowell Sun, June 3, 1964] 
A REAL CHAMPION 


Pride in the youth of Lowell wells up 
as we make note of the achievements of 
Richard Lyko, who is graduating from 
Keith Academy with honors galore. 

As a scholar and athlete, he posted a 4- 
year average in his studies which surpassed 
any grades previously recorded in thé 
Catholic league of high schools. Then, to 
allay any doubt as to his ability, he scored 
a perfect 800 mark in math and a 734 in his 
verbal rating for the college entrance exami- 
nation board. 

And while demonstrating all this brilliance 
in the classroom, he found time to be a star 
athlete and to participate In numerous extra- 
curricular activities at the academy. 

His headmaster describes him in glowing 
terms as a boy whose marks are simply 
phenomenal, and whose ability in sports has 
made him a coach's dream. 

Lowell may well be proud of Richard Lyko 
who bas created such a wonderful founda- 
tion for a successful life and career ahead. 
While he deserves the highest praise in his 
own right, his parents and Keith Academy 
properly share some of the glory for his won- 
derful performance. 

KEITH ACADEMY SENIOR WINS CARDINAL 

CUSHING SCHOLAR-ATHLETE AWARD 

LowELL.—Richard Lyko, an 18-year-old 
senior at Keith Academy, achieved the high- 
est 4-year mark for a scholar-athlete in the 
history of the Catholic league, and for this 
accomplishment he was the recipient of the 
coveted Cardinal Cushing award at a cere- 
mony held at the Boston CYO headquarters 
yesterday. 

Lyko compiled a 4-year average of 96.6 in 

his combined subjects at Keith, 
the former record set by Bill Madden, of St. 
John’s Prep, of Danvers: Madden is now a 
catcher in the New York Yankees’ farm sys- 
tem. 
Lyko thus became the third Keith Aca- 
demy athlete to win this top honor during 
the past 6 years. Larry Day and Stan Wrobel 
were the other winners over this span, while 
Tom Broderick was runner-up a year ago. 

Richard, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. 
Lyko, of 48 West Forest Street in Lowell, led 
his Keith class for every marking period 
throughout his 4 years at the academy. 
Lyko received a perfect 800 score in math 
and a 734 in verbal during his recent college 
board exams, and the 800 was the highest 
mark any student has ever received in the 
stiff exam. Richard was also a national 
merit scholarship semifinalist, being ranked 
among the top 2 percent of the Nation’s high 
school seniors in scholastic achievement. 
Last summer he attended Merrimack College 
under a National Science Foundation grant, 
studying science and math, and he now has 
accepted an academic scholarship to Boston 
College. 5 

Lyko was a star guard and linebacker for 
the Keith football team during the past 4 
seasons. In addition, he was a high jumper 
on the Comets’ track team, helping to orga- 
nize the school’s first team in that sport last 
year. His brother, Jim, is a junior at Keith, 
and he also is a first string lineman on the 
academy grid squad. 

Richard won the Cardinal Cushing award 
over the athletes in all within the 35 
schools of the Catholic leagues in eastern 
Massachusetts. The presentation of the 
award, which was an engraved clock, was 
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made yesterday by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Carroll, director of the CYO and the Catholic 
leagues. Speaker for the gathering, which 
included nine other seniors as award win- 
ner’s was Rev. Edmund Walsh, dean of ad- 
missions at Boston College. 

The nine other winners included Tom 
Brennan, of St. Mary's of Cambridge; John 
Cullinan, of Matignon; Joe DiVincenzo, of 
St. John's Prep; John Emery, of Malden 
Catholic; Mike Foley, of Mission, Bob Giard, 
of Marian; Bill Leahy, of Catholic Memorial; 
Tom Levasseur, of St. Jean’s of Lynn; and 
Don May of Archbishop Williams. 

Lyko's excellence was testified by Keith 
Academy principal, Rev. Brother Patrician, 
CFX, who recommended him in writing as 
follows: “Superlatives are necessary to de- 
scribe a student-athlete the likes of Richard 
Lyko. He is our top student in a very tal- 
ented senior class, He led that class in every 
marking for 4 years. His marks are simply 
phenomenal. 

“Athletically,” Brother Patrick continues, 
“Richard has been a coach's dream in both 
football and track,” 


The Attitude of Business Toward 
Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Maurice H. Stans, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, recently presented 
a very informative speech at the 48th an- 
nual meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


The title of Mr. Stans’ address was 
“The Attitude of Business Toward Gov- 
ernment Spending.” 

I believe that his analysis of the budg- 
etary situation, and his recommenda- 
tions, will be of much interest to the 
Congress and the public. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit Mr. 
Stans’ speech for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

“THE ATTITUDE or BUSINESS TOWARD GOV- 
ERNMENT SPENDING''—BY MAURICE H. STANS, 
SENIOR PARTNER, WILLIAM R. Sraars & CO. 
Inc., LOS ANGELES, AT THE NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 48TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, May 22, 1964 
A year ago, in 1963, the American public 

was in an aroused hue and cry for large 
cuts in the Federal budget. Hundreds of 
thousands of letters descended on Washing- 
ton. Congress set to work to curb what it 
considered to be an extravagant program of 
spending, and by the time it finished its 
work the requested appropriations for fis- 
cal 1964 had been reduced from $107.9 bil- 
lion to less than $100 billion. 

This year, in 1964, the American public 
gives the impression that it couldn't care 
less about what happens to the budget. No 
mail on the subject reaches Congress. The 
best efforts of a few informed and deter- 
mined budget cutters in that body will bare- 


Actual appropriations during the 1963 
session were only $98.3 billion but necessary 
supplementals to carry out enacted programs 
will increase this to close to $100 billion be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 
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ly add up to sustainable reductions of $2 
billion, if that, in the appropriations for 
fiscal 1965. 

What has happened in 1 year to change 
the attitude of the Nation so measurably? 
More importantly, what does the change sig- 
nify, and what does it portend for the years 
ahead? Is Federal spending no Jonger a 
matter about which we should be concerned? 
Where are we now and where are we headed? 

These are the questions to Which I ad- 
dress myself today. I propose to analyze 
the Federal budgetary situation in the light 
of the enactment of tax reduction, the 

in the Presidency, the 1965 budget 
and its implications, and the probabilities 
ahead. I hope that what I have to say 
will offer a reading on the Government's 
fiscal that will induce business- 
men and the public to come to grips again 
with the spending issue. 

CAN WE RELAX? 


If we are tempted to find simple answers 
to the questions I have posed, we can start 
with the two that on the surface seem most 
probable: 

1. The American public, now that it has 
its tax cut,-is just plain disinterested for 
a time in whether the Government runs a 


budget that he describes as austere, pru- 
dent, and frugal, as calling for a reduction 
in experiditures and in the deficit, and as 
carrying us a “giant step” toward a balanced 
budget. 

Putting both of these answers together, 
we are led to the natural conclusion that the 
public is thoroughly happy with the idea of 
an economy-minded President taking over 
all concern about budgetary policy and un- 
dertaking the job of making ends meet in 
the Government. 3 

But there are pitfalls in this course and 
here are some of them: 

1, A President of the United States, how- 
ever firm his intentions may be, cannot 
single-handedly control the public purse. 
He needs all-out help in any campaign of 
fiscal discipline for the Nation. The de- 


sources, and their pressures for spending 


are relentless. 

2. Attaining eventual balance of reve- 
nues and expenditures fs, in fact, much more 
difficult than is implied by the outward ap- 
pearance of the 1965 budget now before the 
This is true because of the pres- 


recent and present new proposals is not yet 
evident, and because of the strength of the 
forces for spending in the Nation, now highly 


programs In recent years, 

In other words, the problems of high and 
increasing spending and dangerous budget 
deficits are as much with us this year as 
last, and will be as much with us in the 
future, regardless of who is President. Na- 
tional fiscal policy happens to be one of the 
most highly debatable and fluctuating ele- 
ments in the functioning of a democracy. It 
will continue to be so as long as the people 
consider their National Government to be an 
impersonal entity able to create unlimited 
funds to satisfy their desires, not recognizing 
that only they themselyes can provide the 
wealth that the Government dispenses. 

It is well that we recognize that there is 
no easy solution to budgetary problems, no 
convenient end to fiscal difficulties, and that 
those who are sophisticated enough to un- 
derstand this subject must keep informed, 
alert, and active. It is timely, in other 
words, that we reconsider here the inconstant 
attitude of business toward Government 
spending. 
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IS THE 1965 BUDGET FRUGAL? 


Frugality, austerity and economy are terms 
of comparison, so to evaluate where the 1965 
budget stands in this respect we ought to 
see how it relates to earlier points in time. 
In other words, to put everything in per- 
spective, we need to look back a bit—to 1960, 
let us say. You may remember 1960 for a long 
while, It was the last time the budget of 
the United States ended in balance. Ex- 
penditures of the Government In that year 
were $76.5 billion. Now, just a few years 
later, we are right at the $100 billion mark. 

Shortly before January 20, 1961, the last 
day of the Eisenhower administration, I sub- 
mitted to the President the first long-range 
projections of Federal spending ever com- 
piled. These make a good base for another 
comparison with the present budget. They 
were compiled on three levels, for the 10 years 
from 1960 to 1970. The first was an econ- 
omyminded and frugal, but wholly possible, 
level of Federal spending, somewhat more 
restrained in its trend of growth than in the 
previous decade. The second was a high, 
obviously lavish level, which undertook- to 


meet widespread public demands for more 


spending. The third was a medium level, 
which was considefed to be reasonably 
progressive and most likely under local and 
international conditions like those of 1960. 

Without going into the arithmetic in de- 
tail, I will merely report that the economical 
level for 1970 ($83.9 billion) was passed in 
1962, the medium level for 1970 ($97.4 billion) 
was exceeded by 1964, and the high level for 
1970 ($122.6 billion) is right on the present 
trend line. In other words, in the 4 years 
since 1960, spending has been growing at the 
highest rate objectively conceivable at that 
time. 

To measure our current position and the 
forces behind it, as the President must deal 
with them, we could well go over an earlier 
course of history, reviewing the progression 
of how we got where we are. In 1930 the 
entire cost of government, including interest 
on the edbt, public welfare, and national 
security, was only $3 billion. By 1940 it was 
89 billion. By 1950 it had grown to $43 bil- 
lion, By 1960 it was 894 billion. It is now 
right on target for $150 to $160 billion by 
1970 

What can the President do to slow down 
this forceful progression, which has moved 
at a rate which exceeds the growth in pop- 
ulation, the gains in gross national product, 
or any other valid scale? 

WHAT DOES THE 1965 BUDGET PROPOSE? 


Before we find fault with the 1965 budget, 


‘there are some things we should say in its 


behalf. Without doubt it is considerably 
lower than the total of the desires of the 
government agencies, and almost certainly 
it ls somewhat lower than the one which 
President Kennedy had planned to submit 
for 1965. But how does it appear in other 
reer ne Here are some simplified statis- 
es: 

1. The 1965 budget calls for 622.9 billion 
more in program authorizations than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suggested in his last budget 
for 1962, just 3 years earlier, 

2. The 1965 budget asks for $103.8 billion 
in authority to spend, which is $5.5 billion 
more than Congress was willing to vote last 
year for 1964. (Even after supplemental 
appropriations likely to be passed this year 
for 1964, it is $4 billion higher.) 

8. The budgeted expenditures for 1965 are 
$97.9 billion, but this is after deducting $2.3 
billion in sales of Government-owned loans 
and mortgages and over $800 million of book- 


? These figures include the taxing and 
spending through trust funds of the Govern- 
ment, and thus Include social security, high- 
way construction, and other items not in 
the administrative budget. 
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keeping transfers or credits, including some 
from improbable new legislation. Actual 
planned spending for the year, before such 
deductions, is about 82.0 billion higher than 
the truly comparable figure for 1964. 

4. It contains some obviously understated 
appropriations requirements. For example, 
while the price support program may last 
out the year on the appropriations re- 
quested, because of past authorizations, the 
normal annual cost of present farm pro- 
grams is at least $1.5 billion above the 
amount of appropriation asked for in 1964. 

5. There are some apparent underesti- 
mates in expenditures, especially in farm 

Considering also the fact that 
the estimates of revenues are on the optimis- 
tic side, it is likely that the planned reduc- 
tion in the deficit, from $10 to $5 billion, 
may well fail of accomplishment by a con- 
siderable margin. 

6. The budget shows a wholly desirable 
reduction of 1,200 (later increased to 1,900) 
in Government civilian employment in 1955, 
but this is after an indicated increase of 
22,000 in fiscal 1964 (later decreased to 
heel and an increase of 156,000 since 

960. 

7. It is said to contain vigorous pruning of 
old programs, when in fact three appropria- 
tions are increased (by $1 millon or more) 
for every one so decreased. 

8. The budget contains almost $6 billion 
of built-in expansion, including about $3 
billion in proposed enlargements in scope 
of old programs or to initiate wholly new 
programs that are sure to grow in coming 


years. 
1 8 all these figures, the requested author- 
spend is most significant as a portent 
of the future. The budgeted appropriations 
of $104.3, if Increased to reflect annual 
program requirements of farm price sup- 
ports, rural electrification, urban renewal, 
and other items not included this year at 
normal levels, becomes approximately $107 
billion. This is the base for future appro- 
priations and expenditures and makes 
doubtful any expectation of subsequent 
budgets much below this amount. Add to 
this a carryover of $95 billion in unspent 
but largely committed appropriations of 
earlier years, and you can see, for example, 
how difficult it will be to hold actual spend- 
ing below $100 Dillion hereafter. 

This conclusion is compounded by the 
large amount this year dedicated to begin- 
ning new programs. These factors measure 
the real significance of the 1965 budget, 
looking ahead, and point up the magnitude 
of the Pregident’s task in holding future 
budgets at anywhere near the present level. 


WHAT COMES NOW? 


Only because the national compulsion 
toward higher spending is so strong can 
such a budget be termed austere or frugal 
or economical, as it clearly is in relation 
to more picasing alternatives. It is from 
these positions that the President must take 
of, and with these figures that he must 
contend, if the country Is to achieve a bal- 
anced budget at any time in the next decade, 

Assuming that Congress approves the 1965 
budget in substantially its present terms, 
and enacts n large part of the new programs, 
where do we go from here? 

It is wholly unrealistic to believe that the 
level of Federal spending will ever be signifi- 
cantly reduced. Even an ultimate disarma- 
ment la likely to be so gradual that its sav~- 
ings will probably be eaten up by new Gov- 
ernment activities and the growing costs of 
carrying on present ones. The first budget- 
ary fact of life that a President learns is 
going programs (like yeterans’ benefits, pub- 
Uc assistance, retirement pay, and many 
others), without any increnses in their scope: 
have a normal built-in growth of close to 
$3 billion a year. Therefore, to hold to 
spending at a fixed point from one year to the 
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next would require reductions of $3 billion 
elsewhere and an almost total refusal to en- 
tertaln new programs or to expand old ones. 
Yet when revenues are somewhere between 
85 billion and $10 billion behind expendi- 
tures, the only way equilibrium can be at- 
tained in a reasonable time is for expendi- 
tures to be kept from growing very signifi- 
cantly. (A 4-percent annual increase in 
gross national product would normally pro- 
duce roughly a $4 billion increase in Gov- 
ernment revenues, but this amount of gain 
is probably not attainable for fiscal 1966 be- 
cause of the offsetting effect of the second 
step of tax reduction. And there is talk now 
of more tax cuts in a year or 50.) 

The most desirable course, considering all 
this, would be for the President to propose, 
and the public to insist, that Government 
spending be held below $100 billion until 
revenues catch up. It is possible that this 
could produce a balanced budget for 1967. 
This is a very difficult goal, considering where 
We are now. It can be attained, but only if 
& number of factors work out favorably or 
&re forced to do so: 

1. The economy must carry on at a 4- to 
5-percent annual growth rate. Any reces- 
sion, even a minor one, could defer a balanced 
budget for many more years. 

2. Reductions in some Government pro- 
grams must be imposed. There are good 
Sizable candidates in the farm program 
(where reductions are politically almost im- 
Possible); in the expensive space program 
(Where expenditures can be stretched out and 
Made more effective if the ill-advised goal 
of a man on the moon by 1970 Is extended); 
in the production of atomic weapons (attain- 
able if military target and warhead require- 
ments are suitably reevaluated); and in 
defense costs, especially manpower and main- 
tenance of conventional forces (of which 
President Eisenhower has been an outspoken 
critic) and overseas defense commitments, 
including the large numbers of troops in 

(which President Eisenhower has 
many times questioned). By these steps a 
good start could be made toward the 25-per- 
cent reduction in defense expenditures which 
former Defense Under Secretary Roswell Gil- 
Patric says may be achieved over a period of 
time, and American industry would not 
Suffer because most of the reductions would 
be in operating and overhead costs, and the 
Test would be very gradual. There are many 
Other opportunities for lesser reductions 
throughout the budget, of which rural elec- 
tion and agricultural conservation are 

Bood examples. 

3. The President must find a way to stop 
the normal upward bureaucratic creep in 
Other agency activities. There are many pro- 
Brams not related to population growth, to 
time tables, or to any specific measure of 

that year after year move slowly up- 
in response to self-generated oppor- 
tunities in the Government offices. These 
ams could be stabilized by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress until the budget is in 
alance, at which time new evaluations 
d be made and new priorities fixed. 
Ong the programs which could, without 
2 to welfare or national security, be 
3 ozen at present levels are soil conservation, 
onstruction of public buildings, geological 
de ey, watershed protection, coast and geo- 
tic survey, Corps of Engineers construction, 
Stru fisheries, Bureau of Reclamation con- 
ction, foreign agricultural service, and 
tio, cal research. These are merely Ulustra- 
ag There are many others. 
haa ung again, new programs must be with- 
wi Until the budget is.able to absorb them 
t strain; and necessary additions to 
— rAms must be financed by reprogram- 
down some of their present scope. 

In oth 
dent er words, the problems of the Presi- 

in achieving a fiscal balance are 

E and monumental in the light of recent 
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trends and countervailing present forces. 
Only the utmost determination in Washing- 
ton and maximum support at home can re- 
tard the trend of credit-card spending of 
the last 30 years. 

WHAT WE CAN DO 


There are some things that businessmen 
ought to be willing to do to help achieve the 
objective of restraint in Government fi- 
nances, I pose them to you in the convic- 
tion that, without strong and empatic de- 
mand from the general public for sound 
budgetary procedures and practices, the Na- 
tion will go merrily along its deficit-ridden 
way until it finds itself in a predicament of 
debt and inflexibility which will sap the na- 
tional vitality and leave us too weakened to 
deal with internal and external emergencies. 

Here are some things each of us can and 
should do: 

1. Study and understand the annual budg- 
ets in more detail, so we are not unduly in- 
fluenced by published totals which, unfor- 
tunately, do not reveal much of the mean- 
ingful facts about Government finances. 
Only by comparison of individual appropria- 
tions and categories are the trends clearly 
evident. Zo 

2. Support measures for economy wherever 
indicated, even though they may mean some 
temporary disadvantage for our commu- 
nity or our industry. The President and the 
Congress need to know, year in and year 
out, that we want sound fiscal policy. 

3. Oppose the proliferation and growth of 
Federal programs not justified by a strict 
test of necessity for the Nation's security or 
welfare. Desirability is not adequate justifi- 
cation for Government spending. 

4. Support proposals which would give tax- 
payers a greater direct vote on Federal 
spending. One such proposal now in Con- 
gress is for a Presidential Advisory Commis- 
sion on Federal Expenditures (which, how- 
ever, in its present form calls for too many 
members from the ranks of Government). 

5. Urge and support proposals to improve 
congressional review of fiscal matters. One 
of these y worthy would provide a 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Bud- 
get, with staffing for majority and minority 
parties, to provide research on budgetary 
policy and trends, preliminary to annual ap- 
propriation actions. Such a committee 
could insist on more long-range studies like 
that which we released in 1961, and more con- 
sideration to the long-range consequences 
of budgetary actions. 

You will note, I am sure, that nowhere in 
this analysis do I say a word about foreign 
aid. There is no need for me to belittle it; 
it has few friends. The honest danger is, 
believe it or not, that under present condi- 
tions and attitudes, it may be cut too low for 
the Nation's good. If you wonder why I make 
a point of saying this, I hope you will con- 
clude that at least it establishes this whole 
analysis as being unbiased and objective. 


Economy Forced Upon Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. NORBLAD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Fred Andrus 
in the Daily Astorian, of Astoria, Oreg., 
with reference to some badly needed 
economy in the armed services: 
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Economy Forced Uron Armen Forces 


Elimination of funds for bowling alleys 
for the Navy, new clubs for officers of the 
Armed Forces, and silk wallpaper for a gen- 
eral's suite, as Congress has just done, are 
gestures at economy which will delight the 
taxpayers and may frighten the free spend- 
ers in the Armed Forces into a little caution. 

These comparatively trifling frills ought 
to be eliminated, of course, and all like them, 
but cutting them out does not get at the 
basic causes of the high cost of national 
defense, 

Congress can wipe out $94,000 for silk wall- 
paper for a general, but what can it do about 
$94 million for new weapons of a kind that 
may be obsolete by the time they are ready 
for use? Military planners are quite liberal 
in purchasing items like this that they think 
they may need. When in doubt, buy it, 
seems to be their motto. The military peo- 
ple acquired bad habits of free spending in 
World War II and have developed those hab- 
its during the many years of the arms race 
with Russia, How can we get them to re- 
learn the need for economy? 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Supports Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, recently 

the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
in an effort to disassociate itself from the 
negative stand taken by the past presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
approved a policy statement supporting 
urban renewal. The constructive ap- 
proach taken by these men along with 
local officials, labor unions, and civic 
groups provides the foundation for the 
outstanding success of urban renewal in 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis has, for several years, 
been a model of what can be done 
through public and private programs de- 
signed to meet the changing needs of a 
large city with large city problems. In 
their efforts to provide an attractive en- 
vironment for their families to live and 
grow in, Minneapolis citizens have been 
that only through cooperation between 
private groups and city, State, and Fed- 
eral governments can thorough planning 
emerge and a city look to the future as 
well as the present. 

The Federal Government plays an im- 
portant role in urban renewal. The ex- 
tension and continuation of this role is 
incorporated in the housing bill before 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
I hope that it passes. 

The statement by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce follows: 
MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE POLICY 

STATEMENT ON URBAN RENEWAL 

The president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has, during his term of office, made per- 
sonal attacks on the principle, public policy, 
and Federal law authorizing Federal pro- 
grams, and the use of Federal tax resources 
for assistance to local communities for the 
purpose of carrying out urban renewal pro- 
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His attaċks have dealt, in part, with 
operations and realizations at the local level. 
The Minnenpolis Chamber of Commerce 
has never made a general position statement 
with respect to the Federal urban renewal 
program since the original legislation in 
1949, It has, however, given its support and 
backing, on a project-by-project basis, to 
each program which has been initiated and 
processed by the Minneapolis Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority. It continues to 
maintain a cooperative liaison with the local 
authority and its staff and has, on many 
occasions, stated its nominal approval and 
pride in the achlevements of urban renewal 
in Minneapolis. 

It would, therefore, seem appropriate that 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
should make a resolution, or policy state- 
ment, regarding its position with respect to 
federally assisted urban renewal programs in 
Minneapolis, 

With this in mind, the Urban Renewal 
Committee met on Wednesday, April 29, 1964, 
to consider such a policy statement. 

The general concensus of this meeting was 
that it should not be the intent of the state- 
ment to argue the principle of Federal sub- 
sidy, whether it be in the farm program, 
highway construction, urban renewal, or 
other areas. However, inasmuch as the pro- 
grams exist, public officials and civie leaders 
would be neglectful of their responsibilities 
to their community if they did not attempt 
to participate on an equitable basis. 

Therefore, the following resolution is 
drawn and presented to the board of direc~ 
tors for consideration: 

“Whereas Minneapolis must maintain a 
competitive position as an eficient economic 
instrument on a national and regional basis, 
and must, therefore, continue to provide 
sultable, physical environment for the activ- 
ities of living, learning, commerce, industry, 
and leisure; 

“Whereas. the public policy and Federal 
Jaw establish the Federal Urban Renewal 
Agency under the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency for the purpose of assisting 
local communities in slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs; 

“Whereas the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram has been demonstrated to be an effec- 
tive tool in the implementation of our locally 
establiched goals and objectives in shaping 
the form and content of our city; 

“Whereas the role of private initiative 
through privately sponsored projects, has 
complemented the public programs of urban 
renewal in Minneapolis; 

“Whereas the Housing Authority in and 
for the city of Minneapolis has demonstrated 
its abllity to form its programs and policies 
within the framework of community needs 
and goals, in coordination with the city 
council, the city planning commission, 
school board, park board, and other operating 
departments of the city, as well as civic and 
business leadership; 

“Whereas the investment of tax resources 
in urban renewal programs has been shown 
to be of general benefit to the financial base 
of Minneapolis through the appreciation of 
assessed valuations on new development; 

"Whereas Minneapolis now has genuine 
physical evidence of the accomplishments of 
urban renewal: Therefore be lt 

“Resolved, the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce states its support of the general 
policies of the city of Minneapolis, and its 
housing and redevelopment authority in the 
development and implementation of urban 
renewal . It recognizes that public 
urban renewal activity is but one activity 
among many which are essential to the 
achlevenment of continued sound urban 
maintenance and development. The Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce will continue 
to support and encourage those activities 
both public and private which strengthen 
the urban fabric of Minneapolis.” 
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Approved by the board of directors, Min- 
neapolts Chamber of Commerce, at ite meet- 
ing on May 19, 1964. 


Attention: Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat has contributed 
one of the most accurate editorial sum- 
mations of the desperate state of affairs 
in southeast. Asia that I have read. 

I commend the editorial which follows 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
Chief Executive: ; 

THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


“If you will not fight for the right when 
you can win easily without bloodshed; if you 
will not fight when your victory will be sure 
and not too costly; you may come to the 
moment when you will have to fight with all 
the odds against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival.“ — WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The hours of decision for the United States 
in southeast Asia is at hand, The dwindling 
forees of independence in Laos have been 
routed. In South Vietnam they reel under 
repeated Communist blows and approach the 
psychological point of defeat. 

No dispatch of marines to bolster the 
morale of uneasy Thailand, no showing of the 
flag in the air or off the coast of North Viet- 
nam will be sufficient now, No political solu- 
tions can stop the tide of armed and disci- 
plincd communism with victory in its reach. 

Without the full commitment of the United 
States to victory, the situation is hopeless, 
defeat inevitable, the subcontinent lost. 

Tiny Cambodia's arrogant warnings to the 
United States and the disregard of North 
Victnam and Pathet Lao for our cloudy 
threats of counterattack testify that south- 
east Asia belleves America has no stomach for 
war in the region and seeks only the cover of 
diplomatic darkness under which to with- 
draw with what semblance of honor and 
prestige we might retain. Daily, the reports 
grow mofe ominous. 

Vietcong atrocities have demoralized the 
free people of South Vietnam, Desertions are 
up, Communist attacks increase in size and 
number. Battles are fought in the suburbs 
of Saigon, Acts of sabotage grow continu- 
ally in the capital city. 

Opportunist Cambodia, sensing Western 
defeat, has swutig to Peiping. Cambodian 
jets have violated South Vietnam's alr space. 
The Vietcong use the country openly as a 
staging ground. The Cambodian Govern- 
ment looks the other way. 

Trafe in men and equipment down the Ho 
Chi Minh trail increases from the north 
through Laos into the south. The trail re- 
mains inviolate from attack. The situation 
in Laos itself is worse than grave. The Com- 
munist’Pathet Lao, who have never honored 
the Geneva agreement of 2 years ago, have 
swallowed up more than two-thirds of the 
country and their victorious armies are driv- 
ing with impunity to seize the remainder. 

Cadres of the Pathet Lao have infiltrated 
into Thailand while the North Vietnamese 
fight openly alongside them in Laos. This 
last Is a direct violation of the 14-nation Ge- 
neva agreement and constitutes naked ag- 


. gression of the North Korean variety. 


The presence and victories of the North 
Vietnamese in Laos are an awful testament 


of this country's abandonment of that tiny 
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land behind the curtain of a troika govern- 
ment. 

Two years ago, President Kennedy ex- 
plained to the Nation that all southeast Asia 
must be treated ss a geographical unit. He 
then proceeded, with the active collaboration 
of Averell Harriman, to disregard this politi- 


cal fact by pulling the Western props from 


under the centre! domino, Lacs. 

A dozen. more visits. by Mr: McNamara will 
not save the people of South Vietnam who 
trust the word of honor of the United States 
that we will never scuttle und run, that we 
Will never. leave them to face the ravages of 
victorious Aslan communism nione. 

We cannot procrastinate further. The Viet- 
cong, the Pathet Lao, the Victminh are un- 
willing to walt upon our Noyember elections. 
They want the whole land mass of southenst 
Asia—now, Nor can we expect a Communist 
enemy victorious in the field to aecept a po- 
litical solution which does not guarantee 
him the full fruits of his bloody successes. 

If America does not act, the situation will 
disintegrate. beyond recognition; southeast 
Asia will go under with all the catastrophic 
effects that will have on the remainder of 
Asia and on other American allies who have 
placed thelr security in our keeping. 

In our opinion, the alternatives have long 
been clear. Either we run, or we carry the 
war to the north with a retaliatory response 
upon that Communist land. 

It must be siated that this stroke will 
carry with it the possibility of Chinese in- 
tervention and a Sino-American conflict— 
but a remote possibility, 

Not only are the long-term Interests of the 
West at stake but American prestige and 
honor are irrevocably. committed, If Mr. 
Johnson cannot make the command decision 
necessary now, be lacks a vital ingredient 
the modern Amcrican President must have, 
and the Republic itself is in danger. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost. 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 720. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be recelved for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1,50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recoro should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE |. RA 
Senators, Representatives, and Delega 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Governme? 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 

correctly given in the RECORD. 


Freemen Can Lick Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., has 
Printed in its June 6, 1964, edition an 
editorial which offers some very sound 
advice on how the problem of poverty 
should be attacked in this country. The 
editorial is entitled “Freemen Can Whip 
Poverty.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this outstanding editorial be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 


FREEMEN Can Wun Poverty 


Not since the discovery of the political 
appeal of Sunday blue laws, prohibition, 
and integration over the span of years has 
there been anything like the stampede to 
got on the antipoverty bandwagon. 

The revelation that anyone who makes 
Under $3,000 a year cash is automatically 
impoverished is the greatest thing since 
Cotton dropped to 5 cents a pound and the 
bottom fell out of the stockmarket. 

Poverty, as the saying goes, is in“ in 
Washington political circles. 

Anyone making as little as that 63.000. 
even though he may have a good farm with 
Plenty of milk, vegetables, and meats in the 
freezer and jam on the cellar shelf who 
doesn't act impoverished had better do so 
if he knows what's good for him. 

Anyone else who doesn't properly wring 
his hands and call for a crash program on 
the part of the Federal Government just 
isn't with it. For the benefit of those who 
may be slow to catch on, it may be necessary 
to raise the $3,000 limit on poverty—and ft 
May be necessary anyway if the Congress 
Boes on raising the national debt to permit 
the borrowing of money for the country 
to spend itself rich. 

Poverty, however, is a real thing among 
Many Americans. 

While we waste little sympathy on the 
Poor who are deprived because they are, first 
Of all, shiftless, we recognize that there are 
Many who are in real want, willing to work, 
Prefer to make their own way to living on 
relief and simply can't help themselves. 

And for all of its having been overdone 
by Politicos from President Johnson on 
down to the rank grassroots demagogs, 
there are many such individuals and fam- 
ilies in much-discussed Appalachia where 
the coal mines have curtailed for lack of a 
Market or machines have replaced men with 
Picks and shovels and hoppers. 

_There are other areas, such as parts of 
New England where lack of modernization, 
domineering and callous unionism, high 
and other profit-robbing factors laid a 
deadening hand on the textile industry. 
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But we do not believe a massive Govern- 
ment program is the answer. It ls bound 
to be expensive. It will add to the financial 
burdens of the taxpayers and to the trend 
toward making the envied “middle class” of 
Americans, in a sense more real than most 
will recognize or admit, victims of a peculiar 
poverty of their own. 

It also is bound to be inéfficient and to 
fall short of the lofty and noble purpose 
claimed for it, vote-getting aside. 

Private enterprise, however, can, with en- 
couragement, a greater degree of govern- 
mental stability and a fair break from regu- 
latory agencies, go a long way toward break- 
ing the back of real poverty. And this with- 
out the firing of a single political shot. 

Several big American companies would 
like to Invest billions in expansion, creating 
jobs for the builders of plants and machin- 
ery, for workers in those plants and clerks in 
the offices, to say nothing of the new jobs 
which are created with the expansion of ev- 
ery other business in a community when a 
new plant moves in with a payroll. 

The would invest, that is, if the Govern- 
ment does not discourage them, either by 
taking their capital in excess profits taxes, 
by encouraging unions to demand more 
money for less work or other discouraging 
behavior and policies. 

To come closer home, the proposed Duke 
Power Co. steam generating plant on the 
Savannah River would create a new market 
for $24 million worth of coal annually, a nice 
chunk of business for the idle mines and 
miners in Appalachia. 

Also, that coal would come in and be con- 
sumed at the rate of 95 carloads a day, cre- 
ating new business and jobs for railroads 
and their workers. 

All of this, besides creating local jobs and 
attracting industry, the plant would do, 
without taking a dime from the taxpayers. 
Instead it would pay millions of dollars in 
taxes every year to county, State, and Fed- 
eral governments. 


Government-made work will not defeat 
poverty. Free enterprise jobs can. 


American Legion Official Likes Dallas 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Dallas, the 


great city which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, will be the convention city for the 


46th National Convention of the Ameri- 


can Legion in September. Recently 
Robert B. Pitkin, editor of the American 
Legion magazine visited Dallas in order 
to prepare an article for his magazine. 
Editor Pitkin liked what he saw. He 
liked the people of Dallas and he said so 
in the June issue of the Legion publica- 
tion. The following editorial from the 


Dallas Morning News, “A Look at Dallas,” 
comments on the Pitkin appraisal of 


A Loox ar DALLAS 


Dallas’ popularity as a convention city 
may surprise many who live here, In the 
number of scheduled conventions, Dallas 
ranks third, with only New York and Chicago 
listed with more such gatherings in the au- 
thoritative publication “World Conven- 
tions.” 

Many reasons for this city's appeal to con- 
vention delegates are given in entertaining 
as well as convincing fashion in the June 
issue of American Legion magazine. Author 
of the article is the editor, Robert B. Pitkin. 

The Legion's upcoming 46th natiqnal con- 
vention to be held here in September 
prompted Editor Pitkin to make a special 
trip some weeks ago to scout the host com- 
munity. His report of what Legionnaires and 
their families will find here is spread over 
four pages of text and photographs under 
the heading “A Look at Dallas, Tex.” 

“In caliber and class of accommodations,” 
reports the magazine writer in discussing ar- 
rangements for the comfort, enjoyment, and 
convenience of visitors, Dallas ranks with 
“the big resort cities, such as Las Vegas and 
Miami Beach.“ 


And in “some respects,” he adds, “it out- 
ranks them, though Dallas is a white-collar 
business city, not a resort.“ 

Mr. Pitkin's firsthand account includes a 
rundown of typical motel and hotel facili- 
ties, which he finds are not only “very com- 
tortable“ but sumptuous and even fantastic 
in certain instances, yet “moderate in price.” 

Coverage of Dallas’ restaurant front em- 
phasizes the large number and variety of 
quality eating places—whose menu prices, 
the editor finds, are from 40 to 60 percent 
lower than those for comparable meals in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Miami 
Beach, and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Pitkin also liked the elegance and at- 
tractive atmosphere of the numerous night 
clubs and other entertainment spots in 
Dallas. These are, he writes, “not deep, 
dark dens of iniquity * * * but quality 
establishments for pleasant socializing of 
convivial people I went to no joint, 
nor did any thrust their presence on me.” 

The Legion magazine's preview of Dallas 
contains a surprisingly accurate thumbnail 
sketch of local history to explain why “a 
business city on the northeast Texas cotton 
plain offers hospitality on a par with the top 
resorts in the land.“ 

Dallas this year to exceed the 
600,000 convention visitors it entertained in 
1963. Important in attracting them are fine 
housing accommodations, a wide range of 
sights to see and the tremendous amount of 
attention given to convention facilities. 
These begin with the Memorial Auditorium, 
which this latest evaluator describes as 
“sparkling in its modernity.” 

The Pitkin analysis is of great value to 
Dallas and to prospective Legion visitors. It 
also comes at a time when its generosity of 
spirit and strict reliance on facts are greatly 
appreciated. Such an appraisal puts an en- 
tire citizenry on its mettle to verify Mr. 
Pitkin's judgment that Dallas is probably 
the finest convention city that the Legion 
has not yet visited en masse. 
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Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hamilton A. Long, a distinguished for- 
mer member of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation and a recognized expert on con- 
stitutional law, has written an open let- 
ter to the U.S. Senate on the pending so- 
called civil rights legislation. I am 
pleased to call this letter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues with the hope that 
it will cause all those inclined toward 
voting for this unconstitutional legisla- 
tion to reconsider the constitutional 
questions involved in this legislation. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent, 
Mr, President, that Mr. Long’s letter to 

the Senate be printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S, SENATE 


1. Every Senator, sworn to support and de- 
fend the Constitution—in its original, true, 
and only meaning (per the intent of those 
who framed and adopted the initial instru- 
ment and later each amendment)—are thus 
by oath and morality required to oppose 
everything in conflict therewith such as the 
now pending bill falsely labeled civil “rights,” 
because the Constitution as amended grants 
no power to the Federal Government to en- 
act such legislation or enforce it as pre- 
tended law in violation of the constitutional 
rights of individuals in various respects. 
Morality supports this conclusion firmly, as 
is self-evident, because there can be no con- 
stitutional right which conflicts with other 
constitutional rights: the rights of others. 

2. The initial Constitution, as framed and 
adopted in 1787-88, granted no power to the 
Federal Government such as is assumed to 
exist as a basis for the bill; and the 13th and 
14th amendments created no such Federal 
power. Neither did the initial instrument or 
these amendments create any constitutional 
“rights” such as the bill contemplates. This 
is true according to the controlling intent 
above-mentioned; and no branch of the Fed- 
eral Government—least of all the strictly 
limited-power judiciary—nor all three 
branches combined, could have any power 
to change the true and only meaning, per 
that intent, which can be accomplished only 
by the people and by them only through the 
amending process, For any one, including 
judges—who are themselves sworn to support 
ahd defend the Constitution (in that orig- 
inal meaning, of course)—to pretend to the 
contrary is a fraud on history, on the Amer- 
ican philosophy, and constitutional system 
of strictly limited-power government, on this 
basic law of the people and, therefore, on 
the American people today, and posterity. 
Any and all officials, including judges, who 
grasp power beyond that granted by the Con- 
stitution as amended thereby make of them- 
selves usurpers acting outside of the law and 
so “outlaws” as the Founding Fathers as- 
serted long before 1776. Usurpers are out- 
laws. 


3. The 14th amendment changed nothing 
in this connection except to guarantee that 
each State's own standard of liberty and jus- 
tice, under its own constitution, should 
apply equally to every person within its bor- 
ders; without regard to the Federal Govern- 
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ment as a whole, much less to the Supreme 
Court, and without regard to different stand- 
ards in any other States. Each State is thus 
fully empowered, due to Limited Federal 
powers granted by the initial instrument in 
1787-88 (subject to implied denial of all 
powers thus excluded—made express by the 
so-called Bill of Rights, in reality a bil of 
prohibitions directed against the Federal 
Government only). The truth of these con- 
clusions, as to the 14th amendment, is 
proved conclusively by law professors, 
Charles FPairman and Stanley Morrison, in 
articles in Stanford Law Review, December 
1949 in the light of their assembled evidence 
(available in such form for the first time) 
as to the intent of the ratifying States, 
which controls. As to the 13th amendment, 
see Law Professor Alfred Avins! article in 
Cornell Law Quarterly for winter 1964. The 
bill has no support in the 13th or 14th 
amendments, as adopted. 

4. As a member of the New York bar (re- 
tired) and writer on constitutional law, I 
urge that the Constitution be upheld and 
this bill therefore defeated. ` 

HAMILTON A; LONG. 


Lumber Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a 
great many people in my district, the 
Second District of Washington State, de- 
pend directly or indirectly on the lumber 
industry for their livelihood. They are 
immediately aware of the problems posed 
by foreign competition, particularly by 
mills in British Columbia. 

I have been concerned about this com- 
petition and especially about inroads 
made possible by provisions of the so- 
called Jones Act which, in effect, restrict 
American lumber mills from access to 
certain markets. As you know, I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 7961, to correct 
this situation by repealing certain sec- 
tions of the Merchant Marine Act with 
respect to the transportation of lumber. 

Recently, I received from the Simpson 
Timber Co. in Washington State a letter 
further documenting the extent of for- 
eign competition. Because I believe this 
letter will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I place it in the RECORD: 

LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: For more 
than 3 years, I reported monthly on com- 
parisons of waterborne cargo lumber ship- 
ments to the U.S. Atlantic coast from British 
Columbia sawmills and from our 5 
ton, Oregon, and northern California 

You will recall that British Columbia's 
share of this 1.5 billion board foot market 
went from 57 percent in 1961 to 62 percent 
in 1962 and to 70 percent in 1963. 

Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau figures 
for April reveal British Columbia holds 64.5 
percent of the U.S, Atlantic coast market 
after the first 4 months of 1964. In other 
words, there is little to indicate that the 
trend against Pacific Northwest mills will 
change in 1964. 

To date, British Columbia has shipped 
364.5 million board feet to 200.6 million board 
feet from Washington and Oregon. 
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So far in 1964, British Columbia milis 
have shipped 29.3 million board feet to 
Ruerto Rico, and Northwest mills, paralyzed 
in that market by the Jones Act, have 
shipped nothing. 

T'll report again later this year. The gen- 
eral level of the lumber business now is 
good—but with’ restoration of competitive 
equality with British Columbia mills, it 
could be better. 

Smarson TIMBER Co. 


The Livable World Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
serted in the Recorp a series of articles 
by Holmes: Alexander to bring to light 
the political activities of the Council for 
a Livable World. I am today inserting 
another in this series of articles. 

I was real interested in the statement 
of Senator McGovern, of South Dakota, 
appearing on pages 12539 and 12540 of 
the June 8 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
which he defends the Council for a Liv- 
able World and defends a contribution 
made by the council to him in the 
amount of $22,000. 

As is usually the case, when anyone is 
being attacked for not following the rad- 
ical left, Holmes Alexander was attacked 
as being a Birchite and haying some 
connections with Robert Welch. Going 
a step further, the junior Senator from 
South Dakota says that it is appropriate 
that I should insert these articles in the 
Recorp because, he says: 

Mr. Berry was one of the only two Mem- 
bers of Congress who accepted an invita- 
tion to attend a Birchite organizational 
meeting in Washington, some months ago. 


If the junior Senator's facts are all as 
deliberately distorted and unfactual as 
this statement, his many pages almost 
daily in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are 
an absolute waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

An additional article by Holmes Alex- 
ander follows: 

Tue LIVABLE WORLD Acalx 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasuHINGTON, D.C.—Toward the end of 
1963, the directors of the Council for a Liv- 
able World, a ban-the-bomb outfit, began 
preparing a document entitled, “Draft of 
Program Action,” in which there occurred 
the interesting phrase “old myths rather 
than current realities.” 

On April 25, 1964, Senator FULBRIGHT gave 
his memorable foreign policy speech in which 
there occurred exactly the same phrase. 
“old myths rather than current realities.” 
and there is internal evidence that the ac- 
tion report predates the Fulbright address. 
The full quotations are: 

Council for a Livable World: “In too many 
cases we are handicapped by policies based 
on old myths rather than current realities.” 

Senator Futericut: This divergence has 
in certain respects been growing, rather than 
narrowing; and we are handicapped, accord- 
ingly, by policies based on old myths, rather 
than current realities.” 
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Well, funny coincidences do occur. I 
Would think nothing of this one except that 
the Livable World seems to go in for supply- 
ing Senators with speeches and ideas that 
Promote disarmament. As reported here 
in a column series beginning May 12, the 
Livable World prepared and offered a flesh- 
Creeping speech to Senator QUENTIN BUR- 
Bick, Democrat, of North Dakota, and later 
to Senator EnmuUND Musk, Democrat, of 
Maine, for delivery in Syracuse on May 5, 
The address, as I learned after considerable 
sleuthing, was written by an employee of 
the State Department's Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, Dr. Leonard S. Rod- 
berg, in his spare time, as he assures me, 

I have not established that the Fulbright 
Speech was ghosted or inspired. I do not 
rien the exact date of the Livable World's 

on Report, except that Col. Ashton 
Crosby, the Council's Executive Director tells 
me the inception was “about 6 months ago,” 
and this is borne out by some internal evi- 
dence. I have asked Senator FULBRIGHT 
Whether the funny coincidence of an exact 
Tepetition of phrase was collaboration or cir- 
Cumstance: 
“It is circumstance," the Senator replied 


y 
There is no doubt, however, that disarma- 
Ment propaganda and campaign contribu- 
tlons have formed a liaison here. The Liv- 
able World had provided, by its own ac- 
Counting, $14,351.84 to the reelection chest 
Of Burdick and $372.30 to that of MUSKIE, 
Back in 1962 the Livable World, while oper- 
ating under the name of Council for Abolish- 
War, gave $2,500 to the Fulbright cam- 
Paign fund of that year. 

The Livable World was founded by Dr. 

Leo Szilard, a militant peacemonger whose 

tastio speech before Cyrus Eaton's Pug- 
Wash Conference in 1961 has been previously 
Gigested in this place. The outfit’s officers, 
headed by Dr, Bernard T. Feld of MIT, in- 
Clude biologists, physicists, psychiatrists, 
film directors, a do-gooder attorney, and a 
left-leaning labor leadér. I have requested 
the entire membership list of the Livable 
World, but am not encouraged to believe it 
Will become available. 

In a transgression of conservatism, I pre- 
viously understated a disarmament vote in 
the Senate. I gave the proposed slash in de- 
Tense procurement of weapons and research 
as $17 million and neglected to include Sena- 
‘Or Fu_aaicur as a slash supporter. Actually 
the key figure was $52 million. At least five 

Nators, who accepted Livable World cam- 
Paign money, voted for the cut. In addition 
to Furneicrr ($2,500), there were McGov- 
ERN (622.000) Bunten ($14,000), MCGEE 
($8,009), Clank (unknown). 

One ray of hope for the Livable: World 
seems to be Colonel Crosby, its executive 
director. The early action program called for 
Unilateral nondeployment of our anttbal- 
ids missiles and for bomber disarmament. 
Paid was able to insert “mutual” into the 

tst category and “by both sides“ into the 
cccond. But these appear to be semantic 
Toncessions, much like changing the council's 
pr terhead from Abolishing War to Livable 

*Orld. The outfit's name was changed—but 
Rot its nature. r 


Operation Baby Bootstraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


M. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
e to tell the Members of the House 
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about a wonderful, and I believe, impor- 
tant program, in which several of my 
constituents and good friends of Balti- 
moré have participated. 

I am referring to “Operation Baby 
Bootstraps,” which is a program initiated 
by the National Institute of Diaper Serv- 
ices and Friends of the United States of 
Latin America, These two fine orga- 
nizations, one an association of diaper 
services with members throughout the 
United States, and the other a philan- 
thropie institution with its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., have initiated a 
program whereby private citizens of this 
country have contributed money, goods, 
and services for the assistance of the 
people of Costa Rica in Central America. 

In February of this year, a caravan 
consisting of four ambulances loaded 
with medical and hospital supplies left 
Baltimore, Md., and was driven to 
Miami, Fla.; then taken from Miami to 
Matias de Galves, Guatemala, and were 
driven from that city over nearly 1,700 
miles of the Inter-American Highway 
through Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua to San Jose, the 
capital of Costa Rica, where they were 
donated directly to the people and hos- 
pitals of Costa Rica. 

This group was led by Mr. Rubin 
Waranch, president of the Nu-Dy-Per 
Baby Service, and Mr. Nathan Mash, 
president of Mash's Hams, both of Bal- 
timore City, and Mrs. Gloria Billings, of 
Washington, D.C. Included in the party 
were Dr. Vincent Lopez, Dr. Thomas 
Michael, Leon Zeller, Zelig Robinson, Mr. 
Waranch’'s wife, Evelyn, and their three 
sons, Mark, Isaac, and Jimmy, and Mrs. 
Billings’ son, Jason, all of Baltimore City. 

The entire project was inspired by 
Mr. Stanley Posner, a highly esteemed 
attorney, of Washington, who has spent 
the better part of the past 20 years 
working with the people and problems of 
the various Latin American Republics, 
particularly with the people of Costa 
Rica. 

As you know, Costa Rica, for the past 
decade or more, has been one of the most 
stable and completely democratic na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. It has 
long since abolished its national army 
and has served as a haven for demo- 
crats from through the entire area. 

All of the equipment and material car- 
ried by these Americans and donated to 
the people of Costa Rica was contributed 
by the participants in the caravan and 
various businesses, doctors, customers of 
Nu-Dy-Per Baby Service, and members 
of the National Institute of Diaper Serv- 
ices, from Lancaster, Pa., and Jackson- 
ville, Fia., and other firms around the 
country. The transportation of the ve- 
hicles, their cargo, and their passengers 
from Miami to Guatemala was donated 
by Coordinated Caribbean Transport Co., 
of Miami and New York. Not a single 
dollar of U.S. Government assistance 
was involved in this courageous venture. 
The entire project was initiated, put to- 
gether, and carried out. by private citi- 
zens and businesses of the United States 
solely to help the people of a sister de- 
mocracy in this hemisphere. 

The members of the ambulance cara- 
van have related to me the amazing and 
sincerely warm reception which they re- 
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ceived when they arrived in the various 
towns and cities of Costa Rica to which 
this equipment was donated. In most 
instances, the entire population of the 
cities and villages turned out to greet 
and welcome the caravan and its mem- 
bers and to thank all of the people of 
the United States for recognizing the 
dire needs of the hospitals and clinics of 
those towns in Costa Rica and for caring 
enough to assist these people. I have 
been told that in some instances, the re- 
ceptions for these Americans were the 
equivalent of national holidays; that 
marching bands greeted them and that 
all the elected representatives of the dis- 
trict turned out with the people to thank, 
not merely the small band who delivered 
the items, but all the people of the United 
States for their interest in helping. 

In this day when we in the Congress 
provide Government financing and Gov- 
ernment assistance of billions of dollars 
throughout the world, it is heart-warm- 
ing to see private citizens, completely 
without governmental assistance and 
without Government funds, carry out so 
important a program with such stunning 
success. These people are now planning 
to continue their efforts to bring assist- 
ance of various sorts to the Costa Rican 
people through a carefully planned pro- 
gram limited to their abilities and ca- 
pacities. 

I commend these people to you for 
their good work and their patriotic acts 
and I have taken the liberty of thanking 
them on behalf of our Government and 
wishing them good luck in their future 
endeavors. } 


A Philesophy of Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a constit- 
uent of mine, W. C. Hubman, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently forwarded an article 
to me which reportedly came from the 
Wall Street Journal. 


In my opinion every Member of Con- 
gress should read this article which 
follows: 

A PHILOSOPHY OF POVERTY 

An underlying theme in much of the dis- 
cussion of poverty is that society, particu- 
larly in its economic organization, is the real 
villain. In other words, all of us who are try- 
ing to make a living are jointly responsible 
for the plight of the poor. 

Certainly the theme is central to President 
Johnson's proposed war on poverty; Govern- 
ment action, it is reasoned, must make up for 
private failure. Whatever may be thought of 
the President's specific recommendations, 
this notion of collective guilt must be rated 
as bad history and worse sociology. 

It is bad history, because almost all of us 
are up from poverty, and almost none of our 
forbears considered it anybody's responsibil- 
ity but his own to get up. The pioneer was 
poor; so was the Irish and Jewish immigrant, 
the freed slave. Sometimes a more fortunate 
person helped a less fortunate one; some- 
times not, For a long time America as a 
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nation was poor, underdeveloped, as they 
say today. 

What transformed general poverty into 
general prosperity was neither a collective 
guilt complex nor Government. It was a lot 
of individual hard work and a great deal of 
fwedom to move and act and think. Free- 
dom to move not only over the land, but also 
upward as far as ability would carry; freedom 
to tinker, to invent, or refine the innovations 
of others. Out of it all came the economic 
organization that has spelled the emancipa- 
tion from drudgery, the material abundance, 
the drastic reduction of poverty. 

It has been a constantly continuing devel- 
opment. Tales famed’ political scientist, 
William Graham Sumner, could see the heart 
of the process 80 years ago: 

“Let anyone learn,” he wrote, “what hard- 
ship was involved, even for a wealthy person 
a century ago, in crossing the Atlantic, and 
then let him compare that hardship even 
with a steerage passage at the present time, 
considering time and money cost. This im- 
provement in transportation by which the 
poor and weak can be carried from the 
crowded centers of population to the new 
land is worth more to them than all the 
schemes of anesthetics really does; more for 
those who are not well off than all the decla- 
mations of the orators. 

In more recent history the polnt hardly 
needs laboring. For just one example, the 
work of a Henry Ford, with all the ramifica- 
tions in industrial processes and relations, 
did more to bring abundance to the majority 
than any amount of doles or vote-getting 
programs. The point Is that a free economy 
and society expands the opportunities for all 
Ita members but leaves it largely to them to 
decide what they will do about it. 

This is the antithesis of the present socio- 
logical approach, which regards the poor as 
a segregated class; either they must be 
dragged out of their poverty by mechanical 
Government programs or else maintained In 
their poverty by the rest of society. Lost in 
the rigidity are all distinctions as to causes, 
individuality, ability to advance, or personal 
motivation. Essentially, individual problems 
get a collective treatment. 

Particularly under such a policy is it dif- 
ficult or impossible to distinguish between 
the genuinely unfortunate who for some rea- 
son beyond their control cannot make a go 
of life and those who are totally disinterested 
in making any contribution to society? 

Indeed the logic of the policy demands that 
the shirtless as well as the deserving have 
equal right to the fruits of the productive. 
Since there are always those only too willing 
to live at the expense of others, that approach 
may only swell the ranks of the shiftiess and 
help perpetuate poverty. 

The policy is not even humanitarian, 
though it parades under that label. For it 
is not a question here of aiding the destitute 
or feeding the hungry; in a variety of ways, 
public and private, that is done and we trust 
always will be. Today as yesterday many a 
poor man is helped toward well-being by 
private generosity and many others at least 
comforted by the community. Nor would 
anyone object to limited Government action 
if there were reason to believe it could be 
effective. 


But history, psychology and sound soci- 
ology combine to argue that treating the 
poor as a class, a sort of subspecies, instead 
of as individuals of widely varying potential 
is a course of regression. It is a degradation 
of the dignity of the deserving, a block to 
incentive, a move away from the long trend 
toward a middle class; that is, classless 
soctety in this country. 

History also suggests that many of today's 
poor would leave that state if the economy 
were permitted to operate in greater freedom, 
the freedom which has already brought pros- 
perity to the multitudes. 
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wrote of the benefits of transportation, 80 
today the Government might do more for the 
poor by relaxing its controls on the economy 
than by the spending of still more billions. 

Whatever the Government does, it should 
have no truck with a false creed which denies 
any individual responsibility on the part of 
the poor and shifts all blame to the shoulders 
of those who have made thelr way up from 
Poverty. That Is not only an affront to the 
hardworking majority; it is also a philosophy 
of restriction and retreat, 


Another Communist Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States has 
been recognized by all authorities in this 
field, J. Edgar Hoover, the Justice De- 
partment, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, as an important part 
of the Communist world conspiracy. 
Leaders of the Communist Party in this 
country have never made any secret of 
their intent to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States and they have 
openly aided and abetted the aims of the 
Soviet Union which is on record as hav- 
ing as its objective the destruction of the 
United States. 

It is clear to most Americans that the 
Communist Party and its members are 
enemies of the United States. Congress 
officially recognized this fact when it 
passed the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 to compel Communist Party 
members to register as enemy agents. 
Using the guarantees of the very Consti- 
tution they are bent on destroying, the 
Communists have kept the case in the 
courts until they have finally won an- 
other victory at the hands of the Su- 
preme Court. In its refusal yesterday to 
review a lower court decision which re- 
lieved the Communists from complying 
with the law, the Supreme Court has 
now given these enemy agents the signal 
to carry on anti-American propaganda 
and subyersion with immunity. 

Is not such a decision strange, Mr. 
Speaker? Is it not about time Congress 
take some action to keep the Supreme 
Court from nullifying congressional ac- 
tion? 

The story of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision to protect the Communists is in 
the following news story from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post: z 
[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1964) 
REVERSAL OF COMMUNIST CONVICTION WILL 

STAND 
(By James E. Clayton) 

The Supreme Court refused yesterday to 
review a lower court decision that reversed 
the conviction of the Communist Party for 
Taning to register as a subversive organiza- 

on. 


The Justice Department, in asking the 
Court to review the decision, had said its ef- 
fect is to “seriously handicap” the enforce- 
ment of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950. 
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The Court, as usual, gave no reason for 
its action nor did any the Justices note 
their disagreement with the refusal. The 
votes of four Justices are required before the 
Court agrecs to hear any case. Justice Byron 
R. White did not participate in yesterday's 
action. 

The Court's refusal leaves the Government 
with a dilemma in enforcing the 1950 act. 
But that was almost bullt in when Congress 
provided two dissimilar weapons to combat 
Communist infiltration. 

The 1950 act ts aimed at their membcrs, 
their finances and other matters public. The 
1940 Smith Act, the other weapon, is aimed 
at punishing members of such organizations. 
AS a result, the officers of the Communist 
Party who would normally be required to 
register under the 1950 act claimed that they 
could not do so without incriminating them- 
selves under the other law. 

The U.S. court of sppeals here sustained 
their claim of this fifth amendment privi- 
lege against _self-incrimination after the 
Party was convicted and fined $120,000 in 
1962 for falling to register. 

That court sald the party can be conyicted 
of willfully refusing to register only if some- 
one qualified to act for the party waives his 
self-incrimination claim or if someone 18 
available who would not be in danger of in- 
crimination as a result of signing the regis- 
tration statement. 

The court of appeals added that the bur- 
den of proving the ayallability of such 8 
person is upon the Government. The Jus- 
tice Department told the Supreme Court that 
this will elther make it Impossible for the 
Government to require the Communist Party 
to register or, at the least, to delay regis- 
tration for several additional years. 


Chamber Music 


~- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is one of the 
image-minded organizations operating in 
Washington, and is noted far and wide 
for its naive attitude toward Government 
and politics. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial 
of Monday, June 8, provides the chamber 
of commerce and its new president with 
thoukhtful and constructive and needed 
advice, and contributes also a most prop- 
er and timely discussion of the adminis- 
tration’s policy to embrace the Soviet 
Union. 

I insert the editorial into the RECORD 
at this point: 

CHAMBER Music 

With its new administration, the US. 
Chamber of Commerce has decidedly softened 
its attitude toward our Government and 
toward Russia. 

The new president, Walter F. Carey, called 
In his inaugural address for greater coopera- 
tion between business and Government, and 
for a more positive approach on the part 
business toward the problems of the Nation. 
“The vast majority of those who comprise the 
Government,” he sald, “are reasonable and 
moderate men, with their sights set on the 
same goals which beckon to us.” 

The chamber adopted a resolution calling 
for more trade with the Soviet Union—at 
least until we do as much trading with the 
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Communists in Europe as our allles do. The 
implication is that most Russians, like most 
People in Government here, are reasonable 
and moderate men who want only to live and 
let live—and that if they can't buy what 
they want from us, they will buy it from 
Somebody else. 

The trouble with a blanket Judgment of 
reasonableness and moderation in Washing- 
ton is that few people in Government have 
much more to say about Government policies 
than most Russians have to say about Rus- 
Sian policies or most Cubans about what 
Castro does. Official policies are usually 
drawn up by a small clique. In Washington, 
this presumed elite includes many who be- 
lieve the Government (meaning themselves) 
Should take a steadily growing part in the 
Management of business and of our lives. In 
Russia, it is still official doctrine that the 
Capitalist countries must eventually be re- 
duced to a Communist world in which the 
Party hierarchy will not only run everything, 
but own it as well, 

We don’t think that Mr. Carey means that 
business should cooperate with Mr. Freeman 
in telling the farmer what to do, or with Mr. 
Udall in trying to make the power industry 
& Federal domain, or with Dr. Heller in 
Promoting deficits which endanger our 
money system. Indeed, the Government's 

tiabie appetite for power is in itself one 
Of the serious problems which, as Mr. Carey 
acknowledges, are facing the Nation. This is 
Why his predecessor, Mr. Nellan, found him- 
Self attacking the tendency of the Govern- 
Ment to subvert private business with Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Cooperating in this sort of effort will get 
us nowhere. In foreign affairs, for example, 
the be-kind-to-Russia advocates find them- 
delves urging trade with Russia, which sup- 
Ports Cuba, while calling for a continued 
embargo against Cuba and China. Mr. John- 
Son. likewise, talks sympathetically of trade 
With Russia while he scolds British Foreign 

ter Butler for Britain’s trade with 
Cuba. 

So while chamber music and soft words 
May contribute to a pleasant atmosphere, we 
hope the chamber of commerce will not lull 
itself to sleep. There are times for coopera- 
tion and times for militant resistance. Re- 
Member, the Argonauts regarded the sirens 

-as reasonable and moderate young ladies 
With whom it would be pleasant to coexist, 
and look what almost happened to them. 


Memorial Day Address at the Veterans’ 
Administration, Mountain Home, Tenn., 
by the Honorable Robert Love Taylor, 
Chief Judge of the U.S. District Court, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be among the vast throng 
visitors who so resoundingly ap- 
Dlauded the penetrating and persuasive 
remarks of the Honorable Robert Love 
Taylor at the Memorial Day services at 
Veterans’ Administration, Mountain 
me, Tenn., on Sunday, May 31, 1964. 
Judge Taylor is one of Tennessee’s 
beloved public officials. Born in 
Happy Valley, Tenn., the son of Tennes- 
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see's former Governor, Alfred Taylor, 
Judge Taylor was admitted to the bar 
in 1923. Being a member of the law 
firm of Cox, Taylor, Epps, Miller & Wil- 
son of Johnson City, and since 1949 he 
has served with honor as judge of the 
U.S. court for the eastern district of 
‘Tennessee. 

Judge Taylor's father, Alfred Alex- 
ander Taylor, and the judge's uncle, 
Robert Love Taylor, were the principals 
in the colorful and dynamic ‘War of the 
Roses,” the campaign between the two 
brothers for the governorship of the 
State of Tennessee in 1886—one on the 
Republican ticket and the other on the 


Democratic ticket. 


In his book, “Bob Taylor and the 
Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee,” Daniel 
Merritt Robison says of this historical 
campaign: te 

Party managers arranged for a series of 
41 joint debates between the brothers, in 
which they were to visit every section of 
Tennessee. The first of these was held at 
Madisonville in east Tennessee on Septem- 
ber 9, and marked the opening of a cam- 
paign that was to attract nationwide atten- 
tion. It became known at once as the War 
of the Roses in which the Democratic can- 
didate and his followers adopted the white 
rose of York, while the Republican wore the 
red of Lancaster. The Madisonville debate 
quieted the fears of those who dreaded an 
unseemly or disgusting wrangle between 
two brothers. Succeeding debates dispelled 
them altogether. One editor, who confessed 
to such a dread, at last commended the 
brothers on the delicacy exhibited by both. 
The critical Nashville Banner was relieved 
that the discussions were free from unseem- 
ly asperities and that the brothers evidenced 
a commendable regard for the proprieties of 
the occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
cordial and close relationship between the 
candidates throughout the campaign was 
an outstanding feature of the campaign and 
has become a fine tradition in Tennessee 
political history. They traveled together, 
slept in the same bed and ate at the same 
table. As the guests of Colonel Cooper at 
Shelbyville, as occupants of a single room 
in a Chattanooga hotel, playing their fid- 
dies together for the entertainment of en- 
thusiastic admirers, or waiting together 
around railroad stations for trains that were 
often late, the picture is always the same. 
Off parade, they were kindly, jovial brothers. 
Their debates were filled with thrusts and 
anecdotes directed at each other, but in 
them there was no sting of bitterness * * * 
[the¥] won the admiration of all Tennes- 
seans. 


The famed oratorical powers of the 
Taylor family were eloquently sustained 
by Judge Taylor, and I would like to 
share his stirring mesage with my col- 
leagues and all of those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

MEMORUL Dar SPEECH aT MOUNTAIN HOME, 
TENN. 
(By Hon. Robert Lave Taylor) 

Colonel Harr, my friends of upper east 
Tennessee and surrounding areas; it is a 
privilege to join the many thousands of 
citizens here today in tribute and gratitude 
to those who gave their lives in defense of 
this Nation. 

Memorial Day was first observed to honor 
the soldiers of the Civil War. It is now ob- 
served to honor American soldiers of all 
wars and it will continue to be observed 
so long as men and women value liberty and 
freedom. A grateful nation appreciates 
and honors those who-have defended it in 
time of peril. America ls a grateful Nation 
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as evidenced by this ceremony and similar 
ceremonies that will be held in honor of 


id 
our soldiers who are buried in 


the world. . 
To the Gold Star Mothers who gave their 
sons to preserve our way of life, we bow 


hope and deep gratitude for their brave 
deeds. No more appropriate place could be 


roundings of Mountain Home, an institu- 
tion where soldiers of four wars in our own 
generation have been administered to by 
devoted public servants for more than half 
a century. 

Mountain Home lies within a section of 
the State that has furnished more volun- 
teers per capita for military service than any 
other part of the Nation. Here Andrew 
Jackson lived and held court and John 
Sevier, Tennessee's first Governor made his 
home. Carter County, which adjoins this 
county and my former home, furnished 
three companies for World War I without 
a single person being drafted. 

I need not remind you that Tennesseans 
are descendants of brave men who fought 
in the War of the Revolution to gain our in- 
dependence; that Tennesseans are descend- 
ants of hardy pioneers who fought Indians, 
cleared the forests, cultivated the soil and 
built thriving towns and cities; that Ten- 
nessee gave to the Nation Presidents Jack- 
son, Polk, and Andrew Johnson, each of 
whom made a lasting contribution to our 
Nation; that Tennessee gave David Crockett 
and Sam Houston to Texas, whose names and 
fame are known throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. 

We value highly our American way of life. 
We enjoy many freedoms. Freedom of 
speech, assemblage, worship, ownership of 
property, and freedom to rear our children 
in an atmosphere conducive to peace and 
happiness are only a few of the rights that 
we enjoy as American citizens. These rights 
are derived from our Federal and State con- 
stitutions. We recognize that native-born 
Americans sometimes take these freedoms 
fcr granted while the foreign-born, natural- 
ized citizens prize them highly. 

Those we honor here today fought to pre- 
serve these rights. They were not remote 
or foreign warriors, but were our fathers, 
brothers, sons, and fellows-in-arms. They 
came from rich and poor families, from 
various religious faiths, and from the cities, 
towns, villages, and rural communities. 
From their homes and schools they left to 
answer the call of their country. Some were 
literate and others unlearned m academic 
education. They fought shoulder to shoul- 
der against a common enemy. They were 
moved by patriotism and courage and “They 
gave their last full measure of devotion” 
for their country. 

But who they were or from where they 
came does not make a great deal of differ- 
ence. It is what they did that counts. 

On a Memorial Day of a little more than 
100 years ago, November 19, 1863, Abraham 
Lincoln told a crowd of mourning widows, 
children, and veterans what he thought they 
and the dead they mourned had suffered 
for and why it was worth it: The fallen 
and the wounded, he said, had been engaged 
in testing whether a nation “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal” could long en- 
dure. That is what those veterans had 
fought for. 

Today's veterans and our fallen heroes 
whom we honor on this occasion fought for 
something different but no less noble. Those 
of you who fought in 1917 and 1918 were 
told that you were going to Europe to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” The rest 
of you went to avenge the “day that will 
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live in infamy” and to crush out nazism and 
to stop the onslaught of communism in 
Korea. 

There are many who would say that al- 
though you did your part in both wars, 
things are no better than when you- first 
went. In fact, they are a great deal worse. 
But it is my belief that this is not true. 
What you did has given us time—time to 
experiment to make the world a better place; 
time to make improvements In medicine like 
the Salk and Sabin pollo vaccines that have 
done so much to alleviate human suffering; 
time to study the heavens, and find better 
ways to communicate with one another; time 
to experiment in world government, and if 
the League of Nations and United Nations 
have not lived up to all our hopes, they are 
experiments in human relationships that 
may lead us to the right combination that 
will one day make all the nations of the 
world able to live harmoniously and right- 


eously. 
None of this experimentation could have 
been done if you had not been to 


given us time to make. 

Again in the words of President Lincoln: 
“The world will little note, nor long remem- 
t we say here, but can never forget 
did here. It is for us, the living, 
be dedicated here to the unfinished 
which they have thus far so nobly 

on * * * that we highly resolve that 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
Nation shall have a new birth of free- 
and that this Government of the peo- 
the people, and for the people, shall 
the earth.” 
no freedom without peace. 
tion holds in its hands for the 

time the means of ending life on this 
planet. Some believe that the fact that man 


through the atom and hydrogen bombs may 
prevent another world war. Winston Church- 
ill observed that survival may be “the twin 
brother of annihilation.” President John- 
son stated recently that “general war is im- 

because of the utter destruction a 
nuclear contest could inflict." We are told 
by some of our leaders that this awesome 
thought of a world catastrophe causes na- 
tions to be more inclined to settle disputes 
means. Moved by the fear of 
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peace and a world in which they 
can live together in true brotherhood. 
We live in a fast moving age —an age ot 
Man plans to leave his home 
planet and set foot upon another world. We 
have embarked on a long road. A new era in 
man's progress unfolds, Beyond the earth 
is the realm of space. The world shrinks 
in size through swift means of transporta- 
tion and communication. As men's minds 
expand, it is hoped that hate, envy, and greed 
will disappear and that nations will live to- 
gether within the framework of law and 


for us, the living, and indeed one 
worthy the dead. It is for the living to 
carry on the unfinished work of those whom 
we honor today. Memorial Day is a reminder 
of the task for the living. We take note 
that man in this age of science is fast mas- 
tering the physical universe, but has not 
mastered himself. Man's moral has 
behind his scientific achievements. 
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As our higher emotions are evoked on Memo- 
rial Day, we are given a good opportunity to 
devote some attention to some of our fall- 
ures in moral progress. 

We send our spaceships into orbit around 
the earth, the moon, and the sun. We probe 
millions of miles into the universe and 
speculate upon life on other planets. We 
split the atom for energy for new life or for 
destruction of old life. Our achievements in 
communication are such that man’s voice 
may be heard around the earth, and into 
outer space and back to the earth again in 
a matter of seconds. But we should not be 
blinded by these achievements in the physi- 
cal world. We should humble ourselves on 
Memorial Day, and quietly resolve to carry 
out the unfinished work of our fallen heroes. 

We are living in unsettled times. There 
are now 120 nations in the world and the 
United States is dealing with 114 of them. 
Many of these nations are new and inex- 
perienced in government. President Tru- 
man recently observed that we are steadily 
losing our effectiveness in world leadership: 
“It is all too obvious.“ he said, that the 
position of the United States in the affairs 
of the world is not what it should be. Our 
leadership has been steadily losing its effec- 
tiveness. It serves no useful purpose to pro- 
test or to ignore this unpleasant state in 
which we now find ourselves. But we had 
better face up to it. We must not go on de- 
luding ourselves that there is nothing serl- 
ously the matter in our relations with our 
friends and allies. To go on insisting that 
all is well, and that our prestige has never 
been higher, and that our disagreements 
are minor, can only result in making a 
steadily deteriorating situation worse.” 

Some of the trouble spots in the world are 
Cuba, 90 miles away, Panama, South Amer- 
ca. Western Europe, Cyprus, Africa, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Pakistan, Laos, Cambodia, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia. 

We know that Communists operate in 
troubled waters and whenever or wherever 
there is trouble or confusion they scheme 
to accelerate disaster. This is a constant 
reminder that we must never cease to be 
fully prepared and ready to defend our Na- 
tion. 

America has become great in part because 
its laws create a climate for individual initi- 
ative as well as a climate for the development 
of the mind. Her citizens are equal before 
the law. Her government of law supplies 
the foundation for a free society. Our citi- 
zenry has responded to this climate of free- 
dom; and we have freedom because of the 
recognition that activity under law also in- 
volves restraints upon the individual. We 
yearn for world peace and if it comes it must 
come through the rule of law. International 
disputes must be settled through a system 
of international courts, Just as private dis- 
putes between citizens are settled by civil 
courts, and we must recognize that world 
order demands the same restraints upon na- 
tions that national order calls for from its 
citizens. 

Let us on this date in further gratitude 
to those whom we honor on this occasion 
rededicate ourselves to work for world peace 
through rule of law and thus meet our obli- 
gation to those who sleep in these hallowed 
grounds. 

The complete program for the Memo- 
rial Day services at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Mountain Home, Tenn., 
held at 3 pm., on May 31, 1964, was as 
follows: 

MEMORIAL Day 1964, MOUNTAIN HOME, TENN. 
(By Lee B. Harr, center director) 

The 4,000 graves of our soldier and sailor 
dead will be decorated by the Boy Scouts 
of the Sequoyah Council and on Sunday, 
May 31, 1964, at 3 pm., the colors of the 
service organizations of upper east Tennessee 
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and. southwest Virginia will be massed 

around the replica of the Tomb of the Un- 

known Soldier. The Appalachian Choral 

Societies will bring the message of music. 
The Honorable Robert L. Taylor, judge of 

the eastern ‘division of the U.S, district court, 

will be the Memorial Day speaker. The Hon- 

orable James H. Gun will represent the 

ex-servicemen and their families in placing 

the wreath upon the tomb. 

On Memorial Day we take a forward look. 
It is a day of challenge—a challenge that 
comes from the graves of our dead. They 
speak and remind us of what God expects of 
us and of this land that we ‘profess to love. 

The patients, members and employees of 
this VA center cordially invite you to join 
with us in paying tribute to our departed 
comrades. 


PROGRAM 


Massing of the colors: By color guards of 
service organizations. 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic”: Johnson 
City High School Band, directed by Prot. W. 
F. Weddle. y 

Invocatlon: -Chaplain Harry T. Wright. 

“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground”: Ar- 
ranged by Normand Lockwood, Appalachian 
Choral Societies; directed by Dr. Virgil C. 
Self; Mrs. D. G. Stout, organist; brass ensem- 
ble from E. T. S. U. 

, Recognition of Gold Star Mothers, distin- 
guished visitors, and introduction of speaker: 
Lee B. Harr, center director. 

Address: Judge Robert Love Taylor. s 

“Open Our Eyes": MacFarlane, Appala- 
chian Choral Societies, 

Decoration of replica of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier: By the Honorable James 
H. QUILLEN, Member of Congress, 

Salute to the dead. 

Tope. 

Benediction: Chaplain 

“Sevenfold Amen": 
Societies. 


William J. Patton. 
Appalachian Choral 


Three Outstanding Young Men in Western 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a most most interest- 
ing geological discovery made by three 
young men in the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 

The discovery of rare three-toed 
dinosaur tracks by the boys amounted 
to a positive and constructive contribu- 
tion to the scientific understanding of 
dinosaurs that lived in the Connecticut 
valley more than 150 million years ago. 

Great praise is in order for\Paul Duval 
and Donald Enselek of Northampton and 
Henry Walz of Easthampton, Mr. Speak- 
er, and I know that these young men 
are indicative of the kind of youth that 
live and study in western Massachusetts. 

I am reminded of a statement by Her- 
man Melville who said of youth: 

We are the pioneers of the world; the ad- 
vance guard sent on through the wilderness 
of untried things to break a new path in the 
new world that is ours. In our youth is our 
strength; in our inexperience, our wisdom. 
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Mr. Speaker, the ingenuity and 
curiosity of these three young men is a 
tribute to the increasingly important role 
of youth in our society. I salute that role 
and, in particular, these three outstand- 
ing citizens. An article that appeared at 
the time of their discovery follows. It is 
from the daily Hampshire Gazette of 
Northampton, Mass.: 

GEOLOGICAL FIND CREDITED TO YOUTHS 


The curiosity of three local teenage boys 
about construction work going on in con- 
nection with interstate highway Route 91 
led to the discovery last Wednesday of what 
may prove to be a geological find—large 
dinosaur tracks in a strata older than others 
nearer the river. 

The boys; Paul Duval, 18, of 118 North Elm 
Street, Donald Enselek, 18, of 245 State 
Street, and Henry Walz, 14, of Mount Tom 
Street, Easthampton, were exploring the con- 
struction project just south of the Holyoke 
Country Club when they came on the prints 
in the crumpled shale from the interior of 
the mountain, exposed by the excavation. 

Fascinated by the three-toed tracks, they 
carefully chiseled out one of the best im- 
prints and brought it home to the Walz 
house. Scientists consuited later confirmed 
the fact that the prints ered by the 
boys are probably much older than other 
dinosaur tracks previously found in the area. 

“This sounds like a real find,” Prof. 
Marshall Schalk of the Smith College geology 
department said today. “We have discovered 
Smaller dinosaur tracks and fish fossils in 
the same age beds near Mountain Park by 
the old trolley tracks, but it is new to find 
Such big tracks in rocks this old.” 

Duval, son of Mrs. Lillian E. Duval and 
the late Edward Duval, graduated from 
Northampton High School in June and is a 
freshman at Westfield State College. 
Enselek, son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. 
Enselek, is a senior at Northampton High 
School, and Walz, a freshman at Easthamp- 
ton High School, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Walz. 


Texas Boy Rescues Three Companions— 
Boy Scout Training Credited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
With courage and confidence born of ex- 
cellent home trdining and a Boy Scout 
Course in water safety, a young star 
Scout from the Texas Plains recently 
was credited with saving the lives of 
three companions during a class outing 
at Fort Supply Lake, Okla. 

The boy is Kenneth Slough, a student 
at Darrouzett, Tex., High School and son 
of Mr. Eugene Slough, of Darrouzett. 
Mr. Slough is Scoutmaster of troop 58 

Darrouzett. He can well be proud of 
the heroism of his son and I am certain 
the hours of time and effort he has ded- 
cated as a volunteer Scout leader now 
Seem more than amply repaid. 

I wish to add my personal commenda- 
tion to young Kenneth Slough, to many 
Others I know he has received for his 
Courageous rescue. 

Under the headline, “Kenneth Slough 

es Pals at Fort Supply Lake Last 
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Saturday,” the Follett Times—young 

Kenneth's home area weekly paper—re- 

ported the incident as follows: 

KENNETH SLOUGH Rescues PALS AT Fort 
BUPPLY Lane Last SATURDAY 


Whst began as a class picnic and outing 
last Saturday for the Darrouzett freshman 
class, turned into a near tragedy for three 
Darrouzett youths, but Kenneth Slough, 
star Scout came to the rescue of his three 
classmates. 

The group had journeyed to Fort Supply 
Lake, near Fort Supply, Okla. and about 
10:30 a.m. the group were swimming, with 
several of the class going out to an island 
about 100 yards from the shore. Four mem- 
bers of the class, Donita Gensman, Darrell 
Duke, Jimmy Collinsworth, and Bonnie Getz 
were attempting to swim to the island. 
Donita Gensman decided to turn back and 
about that time Jimmy Collinsworth ran 
into trouble going under. Darrell Duke went 
to his aid, but they both went under, calling 
for help. Bonnie Gets heard them and at- 
tempted to go to their aid, but ran into 
trouble herself. 

During all of this time, Kenneth Slough 
was using his star Scout lifeguard swimming 
instruction and was bringing Jimmy Collins- 
worth to shore. He then went back after 
Darrell Duke, and started to shore with him, 
with Donita Gensman and Kathy Howle 
coming to his aid. 

Bonnie's father, Lee Getz who was stand- 
ing on the shore, started after her and 
with the aid of Kenneth was able to bring 
her to shore. Bonnie Getz and Darrell Duke 
were unconscious when they were brought 
to the shore, but Bonnie regained conscious- 
ness shortly but they were unable to bring 
Duke around with first aid, so they started to 
the Shattuck Hospital and he regained con- 
sciousness about the time they had reached 
May, Okla. 

After the near tragedy, the group returned 
to Darrouzett, where a birthday party was 

ed for Bonnie Getz and Darrell Duke, 
but insted of them celebrating their birth- 
day, the main guest of honor and their hero, 
Kenneth Slough received the first piece of 
birthday cake, with all the group celebrating 
the happy ending of their freshman picnic, 

Kenneth, who might weigh 100 pounds, 
was a big hero for the Darrouzett community 
and we here at the Follett Times congratu- 
late him for his courage and ability to save 
his fellow classmates. Kenneth's father, 
Eugene Slough is Scoutmaster of the Darrou- 
zett Scouts and just last summer, Kenneth 
received his life saving badge at the Scout 
camp near Canadian. Darrouzett community 
will always remember this heroic deed, with 
A lot of the credit going to the training that 
Kenneth had during his scouting years, and 
we're sure his Scoutmaster father, Eugene 
feels his time and efforts with the Scouts 
have been well paid for. ¢ 


Our First Lady: A Good Listener 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a charm- 
ing lady who is a reporter for the Balti- 
more Sun recently wrote a feature article 
on another charming lady who is the wife 
of the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Miss Muriel Dob- 
bin, of the Sun's Washington bureau, has 
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skillfully caught the intelligence, grace, 
and warmth of Mrs. Johnson. I com- 
mend the article, which appeared in the 
Sun on May 27, 1964, to colleagues: 
Our Fmsr Lanr: A Goon LISTENER 
(By Muriel Dobbin) 

As a First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson is a 
good listener. 

That rare facility is the key to the rap- 
port which she establishes with those whom 
she meets on her travels, from the unem- 
ployed miner who finds himself discussing 
how to mix paint with her, to the schoolboy 
who discovers that the President's wife ac- 
tually does want to know that the RI. on 
his report card means “rapid improvement.“ 

It is true that Mrs. Johnson has been a 
politician’s wife for 30 years, but her ability 
to convey the impression that her curiosity 
about people and places is motivated by 
genuine interest rather than solely political 
expediency may make her one of her hus- 
band's greatest assets. 

Her reports back to the White House on 
what she has seen and heard in many States 
are based on an appraisal. which is both 
sympathetic and shrewd. 

In the speed and scope of her travels, Mrs. 
Johnson appears likely to equal the late Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. She is certainly the first 
President's wife since Mrs. Roosevelt to em- 
bark on such an extensive solo itinerary; ` 

Neither Mrs. Truman nor Mrs. Eisenhower 
played active public roles during their years 
in the White House, and Mrs. Kennedy’s in- 
terests inclined toward the esthetic, 

NOT AGGRESSIVE 


During the 6 months since she became mis- 
tress of the White House, Mrs. Johnson has 
made solo trips to Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Kentucky, and Alabama, in 
addition to those on which she accom- 
panied the President. 

She has watched a static rocket firing in 
Alabama, visited depressed areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, made the equivalent of a civil rights 
speech in Georgia, and walked half a mile 
over a dirt road to visit the home of a Ken- 
tucky tobacco farmer. 

Her energy apparently rivals that of the 
peripatetic President Johnson, yet she is not 
an aggressive woman. She maintains both 
dignity and tact when surrounded by an un- 
wieldy entourage of aids and press which fre- 
quently achleves comedy overtones, She suc- 
ceeds in walking the thin line between pa- 
tronage and excessive carnaraderie. 

A friend once said of Mrs. Johnson that she 
kept her eyes and her mind open. The grave 
brown eyes are sometimes cautious under 
questioning, sometimes shadowed with strain, 
but they are invariably attentive. Her ques- 
tions and conversation, and her habit of 
mulling over a phrase or a piece of new in- 
formation, indicate flexibility of thought. 

She appears most at home when she is 
called upon to make others feel at home. 
The warmth which is restrained in formal 
groups asserts itself in personal contacts, 
and has results. The Kentucky farmer was 
pleasantly surprised to find that the First 
Lady knew what he was talking about when 
he discussed his potato crop and the new 
grass he had planted. 

SLIGHTLY OVERWHELMED 


This sharply personal projection tends to 
be overwhelmed by crowds, Her speeches are 
gently phrased, and she delivers them enr- 
nestly and carefully, but there lingers a trace 
of the young woman who once hated public 
speaking, 

Mrs. Johnson rarely seems to relax during 
& speech, and when she does, it fs a pleasant 
surprise for both the audience and herself. 
She evoked a spontancous laugh from a room 
full-of clubwomen in Kentucky by produc- 
ing a pair of glasses with glittering frames 
during an address and perching them on her 
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nose, remarking, “You all know what I look 
like by now.” 

The listening ear of the First Lady is al- 
ways on duty. Dinners at which the menu 
is unimaginative and the proceedings are in- 
terminable find Mrs. Johnson wearing an ex- 
pression truly admirable in its attention to 
what is being said. 

It is true that listening is part of her job 
as a woman, and as the wife of a man who 
could hardly be described as laconic. But it 
is a personal triumph for any woman or First 
Lady to be able. to claim without fear of 
contradiction that she hears more than she 


Says. 


A Preview of the American Labor 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, so that 
no Member of Congress can say fairly on 
January 1, 1965, “I am astounded,” “This 
is difficult to believe,” “Why didn't some- 
one tell me,” “I thought we could rely on 
the Secretary of Labor,” or some such 
exclamation, I insert the following copy 
of a letter by Palmer Mendelson, who 
knows the problems of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable producers—and of the 
innumerable allied industries and work- 
ers—to Under Secretary of Labor—not 
Agriculture—John F. Henning, who is 
desperately trying to find a solution to 
an agricultural and social problem which 
is approaching a castastrophic deterio- 
ration January 1, 1965. I trust Members 
will ponder it and the dire consequences 
it suggests. I am certain the Depart- 
ment will welcome any reasonable solu- 
tion to the problem of providing ade- 
quate farm labor during peak harvesting 
seasons: 

Dean Me. Secretary: Appreciate your let- 
ter of May 13 in reply to mine of April 16 to 
thə Secretary of Labor. I am surprised to 
read that newspaper reports did not agree 
with what the Secretary actually sald, as my 
interpretation was that the Secretary was in 
serious doubt that there would be labor avail- 
able to replace the braceros and that further- 
more, while there was general expectation 
the bracero would end, that Con- 
gress could renew it at the last minute. 

I understand your position in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the sincerity with which 
you adopt it, but I must say, in all frankness, 
that I violently disagree with some of the 
premises stated, and I must add that the 
impact of this completely nebulous solution 
of the labor problem affecting agricultural 
production in California will be devastating. 
I in all seriousness feel that claims made to 
date as to the pool of domestic labor avail- 
able in substitution for the braceros are not 
based on fact, and that the failure of this 
program will have nothing less than a catas- 
trophic effect on the tremendous agricultural 
industry in this State. 

The firm which I head is one of the largest 
of its kind, and we operate in practically ev- 
ery field of production and in virtually every 
fresh fruit and vegetable commodity. I feel 
it is my duty to engage in this public debate 
so that perhaps from it we all will get a better 
idea of what is going to come from this colli- 
sion course which seems to be roaring toward 
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all of the people in Callfornia whose livell- 
hood depends on producing, harvesting, and 
shipping fresh fruits and vegetables, 

I am sure you have no objection to my 
publishing our letters in their entirety in 
our trade papers so that neither of us can 
be accused of quoting out of context. 

In your third paragraph you write that in 
1961 some 646,000 people left the farm, In- 
cluded in this, I suppose, would be not only 
field labor but people who possibly found 
that growing and farming was unprofitable. 
The inference is, I would imagine, that if ag- 
ricultural wages were raised and growers were 
forced to pay the equivalent of industrial 
wages in order to drag them back from the 
cities, that this would automatically furnish 
the agricultural labor needed to harvest all 
crops. You will pardon me if I reply that this 
is about as weird a conception as I could 
imagine, 

I am wondering whether you have any 
thoughts as to what level of agricultural 
wages would be required in order to bring 
this so-called pool of labor back to the fields, 
and I am wondering further, how confident 
you are that at even higher wages these peo- 
ple would be attracted to go out and pick 
cantaloupes in 100° and 110° weather, how 
many would go into the lettuce fields for 
stoop labor, or how many would be interested 
or would have the necessary skill to know 
when strawberries were at their proper 
maturity, 

If we are embarking on a campaign to 
equalize all labor so that a man would have 
a choice of working in the city or on the 
farm, can you deny that the preference 
would still be with the city job? One could 
roam into the ridiculous by saying that agri- 
cultural wages should continually advance 
until the city laborer, unemployed or other- 
wise, would decide to go back to the ranch. 
And let us suppose that they are not inter- 
ested, one could conceivably say that at $10,- 
000 a year or $15,000, we might dip into the 
pool of engineers, bank clerks, aerodynamic 
experts, and the lot, Ridiculous? No more 


than the supposition that this would get our 


crops harvested under such a program. 
NEARLY 67,000 BRACEROS 

You are talking now of replacing some 
67,000 braceros. We hear rumors of teenage 
labor, school labor, imported labor from 
other States which, incidentally, have given 
no indication of approval of such labor raids. 
It is unfair to make of agriculture a guinea 

pig for what manifestly appears to be a so- 
cialized program, especially when agriculture 
must make its plans a year in advance for 
the tremendous investment necessary to 
serve the needs of America for its food. 

We ourselves have tried to recruit domestic 
labor and, specifically, not 10 days ago we 
could not recruit, through governmental 
agencies, a single worker in Orange County 
to pick strawberries from this so-called labor 
pool that seems to be floating around in most 
people's minds rather than in actuality. 

Can you possibly believe or understand 
that the day lettuce is ready to cut it must 
be cut, that the hour that strawberries are 
ready to pick they must be picked, that in 
the tremendous heat of the central valleys 
necessary to mature cantaloups a day lost 
is an acreage lost. This is how and why the 
solid nucleus of braceros are an absolute 
must“ to supplement domestic labor. 

I would hate to have on my conscience the 
thought that because of a program far re- 
moved from being proved that growers would 
lose their crops and people their food, and 
I only wish it were possible for me to con- 
vince you and others who have fought this 
bracero program that come January 1, 1965, 
the chaos in agriculture will be indescrib- 
able, and it will include every facet of agri- 
cultural packing and processing whether for 
the fresh market or the canned market. 

You write of living conditions. I cannot 
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speak for other States, but certainly in an- 
swer to two items mentioned, California pro- 
vides workmen's compensation and safety 
standards. Whether other benefits should 
be provided certainly ts something for our 
lawgivers to decide upon. If this must be 
done, have it be done, but let us not, in 
heaven's name, attempt to prove these points 
by bankrupting a great industry because of 
failure to have all the necessary labor at the 
right place and at the exact moment. 

The fact that many Senators and Congress- 
men agree with the view that when agricul- 
tural employers begin to be competitive for 
labor they will find ample domestic workers 
means about as little as the actual knowledge 
that many of these legislators have about 
what goes on in an agricultural community. 

The thesis that competition for labor by 
agriculture will solve the problem is probably 
the most explosive position taken in this 
matter. It means, does it not, that if agri- 
culture is unsuccessful in bidding for labor, 
then agriculture should (and will) die. 
There can be no other answer because those 
of us engaged in the production of perish- 
able commodities cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, take the risks that are neces- 
sary based on the prayerful hope that the 
Wages we pay will win the battle and the 
crops we grow will be harvested. 

To paraphrase a quotation, may I be spared 
the observation that “it would be a hell of a 
way to run a farm.“ 

MENDELSON-ZELLER CO., INC. 
PALMER MENDELSON. 


The 1964 College Chemistry Teacher 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
bring to the attention of the House 
three outstanding professors selected by 
the chemical industry to receive 1964 
College Chemistry Teacher Awards. The 
awards, to be presented by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists' Association, Inc., 
at its annual meeting in White Sulphur 
Spring, W. Va., on June 11, consist of a 
medal and a citation, accompanied by 
a check for $1,000. 

The association has conducted the 
College Chemistry Teacher Awards pro- 
gram for the past 8 years. To date, 42 
chemistry professors have been honored. 
Objective of the program is to focus 
public attention-on the importance of 
good science teaching at the undergrad- 
uate level; to honor the men and women 
so engaged; and to inspire qualified stu- 
dents to choose careers in science. Those 
selected to receive the awards this year 
are: 

Dr. Hubert N. Alyea, Chemistry De- 
partment, Princeton University. 

Dr. John H. Wolfenden, Chemistry De- 
partment, Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Sara Jane Rhoads, Chemistry De- 
partment, University of Wyoming. 

Dr. Alyea, a professor of chemistry at 
Princeton University for 34 years, is 
widely known for his novel lecture table 
and overhead projection demonstrations. 
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He has developed a new technique called 
tested overhead projection series— 
TOPS—a kit of 15 devices with which 
an entire year of chemistry can be 
taught. Dr. Alyea has also done exten- 
sive research in the fields of chain reac- 
tions and the mechanisms of inhibition. 

Dr. Wolfenden has been professor of 
physical and general chemistry at Dart- 
mouth College since 1947, having previ- 
dusly taught at Oxford University and 
Oberlin College. He is author of “Nu- 
merical Problems in Physical Chem- 
istry,” and while at Dartmouth, spear- 
headed the establishment of a course on 
case histories in science. 

Dr. Rhoads taught at Hollings College 
in Virginia prior to joining the staff at 
the University of Wyoming as professor 
of chemistry in 1948. Her varied re- 
Search work has brought $50,000 in 
Tesearch grants for the university, in- 
cluding a grant for the Petroleum Re- 
Search Fund in support of undergrad- 
uate research. 

These three science teachers honored 
by the chemical industry have dedicated 
their lives to the instruction of our youth. 
They deserve our recognition and pro- 
found gratitude. 


Henry Roemer’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Shenango Valley in the 24th Con- 
gressional District honored one of its 
most distinguished citizens, the “man of 
the years,” Mr. Henry Roemer, who is 
Tetiring after many years as chairman 
of the board of Sharon Steel Corp. His 
leadership and guidance have been a 
Major factor in the development of the 
Shenango Valley. The strides the steel 
industry has made in recent years are 
& tribute to Mr. Roemer, who could be 
described as the last of the great steel 
Pioneers. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
following editorial tribute to Mr. Roemer 
Which appeared in the June 4, 1964, edi- 
tion of the Sharon Herald, Sharon; Pa.: 

HENRY Rormer’s Day 

Today is Henry Roemer's Day in the Shen- 
Ango Valley, and no man ever more richly 

the tribute of his fellow citizens. 

For four decades, Henry Roemer has been 
the strong right arm of the Shenango Val- 
ley—bullding, counseling, leading, giving. A 
man among men, he has been the employer 
ot many, but the friend of even many more. 

The Shenango Valley abounds in what 
Henry Roemer, with heart as well as with 
hand, has built. Great mills, fiery furnaces, 
massive machines, gleaming steel—these are 
the physical manifestations of Roemer the 
builder. 

But the greatest of Henry Roemer's gifts 
to the Sh Valley are those which can- 
not be seen and yet will forever remain fixed 
in the hearts and the memories of those 
Who were privileged to be his contempo- 
Taries—his wise words of counsel, his encour- 
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agement, his cheery greeting to workmen, 
his helping hand to young men struggling 
to make their way in the world. These are 
gifts which time can never dull, 

The Shenango Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the entire community, 
will honor Henry Roemer at a testimonial 
dinner tonight marking his retirement after 
four decades of association with the Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

As we said at the outset, no man among us 
ever more deserved such a tribute. 


Goldwater Outlook: Good Chance for 


Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 


last weekend certain congressional Mem- 

bers from Pennsylvania issued state- 

ments declaring that in their opinions 
the nomination of Senator Barry GOLD- 

WATER as the Republican presidential 

candidate this year would cost a number 

of Republican Congressmen their seats 
in Congress. 

I strongly disagree. Having led a 
group of Republican House Members in 
support of Senator GOLDWATER'S candi- 
dacy, I continue to believe that the Sen- 
ator is a people’s candidate who will win 
the White House and majority control in 
the U.S. House of Representatives next 
November. I was happy to issue a public 
statement saying so and I would like to 
have this statement inserted in the REC- 
ORD: 

News RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE or Hon. Jack 
WESTLAND, CONGRESSMAN FROM THE STATE 
Or WASHINGTON 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND, Republican, 

of Washington, took sharp issue today with 

the weekend opinion voiced by Senator Hon 

Scorr and Congressman ROBSERT J. CORBETT, 

of Pennsylvania that Senator Barry GOLD- 

WATER as the GOP nominee for President 

would lose seats for the Republicans in 

Congress. 


WESTLAND, who has led a group of Repub- 
lican House Members, in support of Senator 
GoLpwaTER's candidacy, stated there is sound 
basis for confidence that the Arizonian would 
carry new Members into Congress with a 
Republican victory in November. 

“I don't know where the gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania get their figures for gloom- 
and-doom predictions, or how they justify 
the implication that GOP unity would be 
threatened if GoLpwaTzex wins the nomina- 
tion,” WESTLAND said. He cited Congres- 
sional Quarterly ratings of Republican Mem- 
bers on votes with and against the party 
position in 1963. Senator GOLDWATER voted 
with the party 81 percent of the time, as 


opposed to a 56-percent score for Senator 


Scorr. Congressman Consett had a 62-per- 
cent party unity rating during the same time 
period. 

‘WESTLAND underscored the fact that better 
than 90 Republican House 
attended 1 meeting or another promoting 
Senator GotpwaTer’s candidacy and said 
many others had expressed a favorable 


Interest. 


“On the basis of the party unity record of 
Barry GOLDWATER'S detractors and from what 
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Tye seen and heard among fellow GOP House 
Members favorable to Barry, there's tremen- 
dous weight in favor of the opinion that 
Senator GotpwaTtr would enjoy an enthu- 
silastic welcome on the ticket in Congres- 
sional districts all over the country,” the 
Washington State Congressman said. 

Let's not forget that Barry GOLDWATER 
beat a coalition of candidates for the nom- 
ination in California and won over the vigor- 
ous opposition of major newspapers there, as 
well as open hostility expressed by liberal 
TV commentators,” WESTLAND declared. 

The imminent death of the GOP being 
predicted by ultraliberal news personalities if 
GOLDWATER is the nominee is “grossly exag- 
gerated.“ WESTLAND. sald in paraphrasing 
Mark Twain. He believes the 1 million plus 
votes in Callfornia, the continuing pledging 
of delegate votes in State conventions and 
primaries, and the evolving situation in the 
South are evidences that GOLDWATER is a 
people's candidate who will win the White 
House and majority control in the US, House 
next November. 


The Robert A. Carpenter Post, Jewish 
War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
morning, May 24, 1964, members of the 
Robert A. Carpenter Post No. 485, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, State 
Officials, religious leaders, and members 
of the Robert A. Carpenter family as- 
sembled in front of the post at 1258 Blue 
Hill Avenue, Mattapan, Mass., to march 
to Robert A. Carpenter Square at the 
corner of Woodrow Avenue and Blue Hill 
Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. It was my 
pleasure and privilege to march with this 
distinguished group, that included: 

Harold Alman, commander of Robert 
A. Carpenter Post. 

Bernard Becker, past commander of 
Carpenter Post and presently national 
executive committeeman from the first 
region. 

Albert Schlossberg, past department 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans, 
and presently national editor of the Jew- 
ish Veteran. 

Abraham J. Zimmerman, senior vice 
commander, department of Massachu- 
setts, Jewish War Veterans. 

Mrs. Thelma Hurwitz, senior vice pres- 
ident, department of Massachusetts, 
Jewish War Veterans Ladies’ Auxiliary, 

State Representatives Samuel Har- 
mon, Julius Ansel, and Benjamin Kle- 
banow. 

Chanting the traditional memorial 
prayer and Kaddish was Cantor Joseph 
Moore, of Congregation Kehillath Jacob, 
Mattapan, Mass. 

Mrs. Harry Goldberg, sister of Robert 
A. Carpenter, represented the family. 

Placing the wreath at Carpenter 
Square was Dr. Allen Chiten, nephew of 
the late Robert A. Carpenter. 

Mr. Harry Goldberg, a brother-in-law 
of the late Robert A. Carpenter was pre- 
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sented a cap as an honorary commander 
of the post. 

Later we returned to the post head- 
quarters, had breakfast and addresses 
were given by Representative Harmon, 
Al Schlossberg and it was my privilege 
to give the main address. My remarks 
were as follows: 

It Is a great pleasure to be with you on 
this occasion that together we pay our re- 
pects to the spirit of Carpenter's Day. 

As one who lived in Mattapan and a former 
neighbor of the Carpenter family it is an 
additional honor for me to be present here 
today. 

Post No. 485 was named in honor of Bob 
Carpenter who was only 23 years of age when 
he paid the supreme sacrifice on October 27, 
1944, but his life story typifies that of the 
average American. 

He enlisted in the U.S. Navy shortly after 
Pearl Harbor and after extensive training 
with PT squadrons, journeyed to the Pacific 
in 1944 to battle and to die at Leyte. 

Bob passed on to his country and to this 
world the ideals for which he offered his 
life and these ideals are being maintained 
by the post. 

And in keeping with the occasion, involving 
as it does the honor of a-local patriot, it is 
altogether fitting that we also hail the record 
of your own association, the Jewish Ameri- 
can War Veterans. For here again is some- 
thing worthy of honor, praise, and high 
acclaim. 

As an organization, the Jewish American 
War Veterans have a history extending back 
as far as 1896, and a record embracing the 
gallantry of four wars: the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, World Wars I and IT, and the Korean 
conflict. Your organizational tradition, in 
turn, hinges on still another tradition, pre- 
dating formation of the organization Itself. 
That is to say, Jewish heroism is discernable 
in every war in which our Nation has en- 


gaged. 

Yet owing to the courage of recent gener- 
ations of American Jews, we can deyote our 
attention to one war alone—Worild War 1 
and still come up with enough heroes to sat- 
isfy the gods of battle in this or any other 
era, this or any other universe. 

Studies by the Bureau of War Records in- 
dicate that 550,000 men and women of Jew- 
ish faith served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the course of World War H. 
And this actually, in terms of military might, 
is the equivalent of 37 divisions. Population 
studies completed in 20 representative Amer- 
ican cities demonstrated that the percentage 
of Jews in uniform was equal to, and in a 
number of cases was higher than, the ratio 
of Jews to the general population. 

In the period separating Pearl Harbor and 
V-J Day, 7,500 American Jews gave their 
lives in the national interest, 6,000 in combat. 
The total number of Jewish casualties ex- 
ceeded 23,400. 

In the matter of national recognition, close 
to 17,500 Jewish men and women in uniform 
were decorated for valor and merit, many of 
them in posthumous ceremonies. Together, 
they hold an aggregate of 33,446 awards, in- 
cluding one Congressional Medal of Honor; 
64 Distinguished Service Crosses; 27 Navy 
Crosses, and 34 Distinguished Service Medals. 

Contenders for the honor of being the out- 
standing American soldier of Jewish faith 
engaged in World War IT included many 
illustrious figures, with rank extending from 
private to major general. So far as Massa- 
chusetts entries were concerned, an out- 
standing example was naval Lt. James J. 
Horovitz, of Brighton, whose courage in the 
face of enemy shore batterles while serving 
in command of an LCI, aided significantly in 
American recapture of Iwo Jima. For his 
part in the engagement, Lieutenant Horovitz 
received the Navy Cross “for extraordinary 
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He also holds the Silver Star for 


` ing caliber was infantry Lt. Samuel Diner- 


man, of Beverly, whose bravery in France 
resulted in his receiving the Bronze Star. 

Three more Massachusetts heroes were the 
Cohen brothers of Brookline: Col. Robert L. 
Cohen, recipient of the Legion of Merit, 
Bronze Star, Order of British Empire, and 
Croix de Guerre; Maj. Lawrence R. Cohen, 
who received the Legion of Merit; Lt. Comdr. 
James Cohen of the U.S. Navy, who received 
the Medal of Merit. 

These and many more aided in bringing 
the enemy to its knees, in the great world 
conflagration of 1941-45. True to the tradi- 
tions of the Jewish-American community, 
they held to their posts in the face of danger 
and fought for the flag with all they were 
worth. America is proud of her Jewish vet- 
erans, in the knowledge that no group ex- 
ceeds them in loyalty, devotion, and deter- 
mined support of her democratic institutions 
and her insistance upon “liberty and justice 
for all.” 


Address by Hon. Joseph E. Karth, of 
Minnesota, Before the National Space 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 21, 1964, my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Karr], 
delivered a thoughtful and penetrating 
address to the National Space Club in 
Washington, D.C. With the thought that 
his address deserves a much wider dis- 
tribution than it received, it is with pleas- 
ure that I insert his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

PREPARATION 


(Remarks of Congressman Josern E. KARTH, 
before the National Space Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 21, 1964) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, I am 
pleased to be here at your invitation to help 
honor Norman Baker who is presiding at his 
last meeting and to let you have some of my 
thoughts. I understand the meeting will be 
open later for questions from the floor. I 
will try to make my answers as responsive as 
possible. 

‘You here assembled represent a conglom- 
eration of organizations second to none on 
earth for their contribution to the security 
of the free world and for advancing man’s 
knowledge to the moon and beyond. It is 
truly an enterprise of fantastic achieve- 
ments. 

It was responsible in the 1950's for main - 
taining a dynamism in our econnomy and 
advancing our technology at a time when 
quite frankly there was a dearth of ideas 

„and of progress in the United States. 

Your industries did a tremendous job in 
creating a revolution in weaponry and a 
new space science. In return, these indus- 
tries have been rewarded by the people of 
the United States through their Government. 
I know this well for in the past year I had 
occasion to visit many space facilities—fa- 
cilities which are under the cognizance of 
the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics on which 1 
serve. 
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The investment which the people of the 
United States have made in plants and equip- 
ment, in scientific knowledge through Gov- 
ernment sponsored research and develop- 
ment is staggering. The $17 billion which 
will be spent for Federal research and devel- 
opment this year is more than that spent 
to run the whole Federal Government in any 
peacetime year before World War II. 

The New York Times last week summa- 
tized á report made to the Department of 
Defense on “Defense Conversion Potentials.” 
I was struck by the fact such giants of the 
aviation and space industry as Republic, 
McDowell, Grumman, Lockheed. Aveo. 
North American, and Hughes have yirtually 
one customer—the U.S. Government, 

This, of course, is an unhealthy situation 
since it is clear that world peace is at last 
in the danger of breaking out and the peaks 
of both defense and civilian space spending 
could be behind us. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that 
by 1970 there will be a cutback of between 
$5 and $9 billion in defense spending. And 
Congressman Vinson has been quoted as say- 
ing that eventually he expects an annual 
$10 billion defense budget. 

I think the Pentagon reports of last week- 
end expressing disagreement with estimates 
of drastic defense cutbacks will not be much 
comfort to an industry which can read por- 
tents and forecasts better than most. It 
may simply be coincidence, but I note that 
the Pentagon's statement came out the day 
before the Congress takes up the Defense 
appropriation bill. 

Well, is the future of the aviation, space, 
and other defense-related industries then 
one of deciine and decay? Not necessarily 
unless they have a death wish which is so 
carefully concealed that it escapes my ob- 
servation. 

The most obvious future to diversification, 
of course, is in the “spin-offs"—new mate- 
rials, new products, new techniques, and the 
new sciences which are being developed to 
meet the demands of the space and defense 
programs, Incidentally, one of the most 
comprehensive surveys of the practical re- 
sults resulting from space program activities 
was presented during our subcommittee hear- 
ings by Dr. Homer Newell last February in 
response to my request. Quite frankly, I 
was amazed when both the commercial and 
technical press almost completely ignored 
the story. 

While the new technology will be of great 
economic value, as I see it, the great promise 
for the future of the space and defense in- 
dustry is to turn some of the tremendous 
imaginations, some of the talents and en- 
ergies of your management, your scientists 
and engineers to the major social and eco- 
nomic problems of our country. 

The United States has since World War II 
largely deferred achievement of its great 
potential in order to save the free world 
from chaos and revolution. In all history 
there Is no finer example of self-sacrificing 
generosity and nobility of spirit demon- 
strated by one people for others. For many 
years we have diverted tremendous amounts 
of our resources and talents to foreign eco- 
nomic and military assistance—with an out- 
standingly successful record. 

We are now being surpassed in certain 
fields of endeavor by our former proteges. 
The economic policy of both Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson as It is taking shape, is 
directed toward a massive leap forward in 
our development. This Nation through the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act, the 
Vocational Education Act has declared ita 
commitment to opening an exciting new era 
in our history. 

One of the immediate and most pressing 
tasks is, of course, the abolition of the pov- 


erty which has consistently doomed one in 
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every five Americans to ignorance, destitu- 
tion, disease, and despair. When we bring 
these millions of Americans into the main- 
Stream of our civilization and expand ovr 
effective market economy by that dimension, 
we will indeed be in a position for a dramatic 
economic and technological takeoff to meet 
our needs in education, communications, 
Weather control, control of pollution of our 
environment, our water, housing, in medical 
care, and who can predict what eles? 

Your industries, I submit, are eminently 
qualified to cooperate in this entirely differ- 
ent kind of takeoff because of your unique 
experience in solving interdisciplinary prob- 
lems through the technique of systems 
analysis which involve scientific, engineer- 
ing, political, economic, sociological, and 
Psychological approaches. 

Now, all that I have said up to this point 
I consider to be important. It is important 
that great industries such as here represented 
Prepare for even greater futures. But let me 
not be misunderstood. While I want to be 
idealistic like most other people and in many 
respects I am, I am even more realistic. 

I do not profess to be an expert on world 

but neither will I admit ignorance 
of it. While it appears that peace could 
become a reality, and we all hope and pray 
that it does, we cannot turn our backs to 
history and what it must have taught us. 
Peace has been sought since man’s incep- 
tion. It must be sought now and even more 
fervently, However, we should not bet all 
Our chips on one poker hand, so long as 
we remain a party to the game. And that I 
insist we must do. 

We must continue our strength as we ag- 
gressively pursue the ultimate goal—a very 
elusive peace. I would argue with those 
who Insist otherwise. 

So what I'm talking about today is not 
admonition—but preparation. I'm not try- 
ing to scare anyone, but I am trying to get 
your attention—and in particular your at- 
tention to the probabilities of peace. 

In the field of space research, who knows. 
Perhaps as present-day state of art gives way 
to even greater breakthroughs this effort will 
increase. Again, I think, it depends upon 
What discoveries are made. 

Can man live for extended periods in outer 
space? 

The answer to this question may well be 
determined by whether or not he must live 
for extended periods in outer space. 

On the other hand, I support research 
Programs such as our efforts in space if for 
not other reason than our need for scien- 
tific and technological progress. 

Let me reiterate a story I have told many 
times, I do not remember how it came to 
my attention, but when it did it was most 
illustrative and unforgettable. It takes 
Place in the Pacific Ocean. It surrounds the 
Triton submarine and goes something like 
this. On Triton's submerged voyage around 
the world resulted in an “upping” of peri- 
Scope near the Philippine Islands. As the 
Captain looked in the periscope he saw a 
frightened (perhaps Filipino) fisherman 

ng away as if frightened beyond de- 
scription. The fisherman had apparently 
seen this tremendous shadow beneath the 
Surface. He saw the periscope projecting 
from the water—a strange fish indeed. 

In all probability, the fisherman had never 

of a submarine, let alone having ever 
seen one. 

Certainly he had not the faintest under- 
Standing of the sclence of cryogenics that 
Was part of its makeup. 

He couldn't possibly understand the nu- 

fission process that propelled it. 

Solid state physics meant absolutely noth- 
ing to him, for he was fishing with the same 
Paraphernalia that his forefathers used when 
they went fishing. 

The only difference was that he was catch- 
ing less fish, He was catching less because 


- 
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there were less. The population has in- 
creased, the demands on his grounds 
were greater, the United States, the Soviets, 
and others had new modern fleets. They 
caught them by the tons and only fished 
when they knew fishing was at its best. 

And so it is with most of the developing 
nations. They have not progressed scientifi- 
cally, technologically, and quite frankly, very 
little socially. 

While their population has doubled like 
ours since 1900, their standard of living in 
some instances is not as good as it was. On 
the other hand, our standard of living dur- 
ing the same time has quadrupled. 

Some people may suffer from the delusion 
that this has come about by accident. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. It has 
happened because we made it happen. It 
has happened because we have advanced 
scientifically and technologically. 

It has happened at great cost—indeed it 
has been costly. I wonder if anyone of sound 
mind, however, would argue whether it has 
been worth it? 

Our research and development efforts in 
various and sundry fields will continue that 
economic progress, I am sure. I support 
this kind of effort. Whether that effort will 
ever be sufficient to make up a $50 billion 
defense-space budget when and if that 
budget is drastically reduced is extremely 
doubtful. 

I think your best bet is preparation. I 
cannot conceive of a better use of the tre- 
mendous investment the people of the United 
States have made, than to phase you in on 
the most exciting, challenging, and ennobling 
work to which man can dedicate himself. 
This is the greatest future I can envision for 
you. I trust you will be prepared when you 
are called upon. 


Dinosaur Tracks and Youthful Curiosity 
in Western Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it should 
never be inconvenient to pay tribute to 
the youth of our country, and call at- 
tention to their genuine curiosity and in- 
genuity. Recently, a most extraordinary 
example of these qualities was demon- 
strated by three youths, Paul Duval, 18, 
and Donald Enselek, 18, of Northamp- 
ton, and Henry Walz, 14, of Easthamp- 
ton, when they discovered unusual three- 
toed dinosaur tracks at a Route 91 ex- 
cavation point in the Pioneer Valley. 

According to prominent geologists 
in the area, the discovery was scientific- 
ally valuable, and one which, according 
to a staff reporter of the Springfield Re- 
publican, “could help unlock even more 
ancient secrets” in the area. 


I hail this discovery, Mr. Speaker, and 


think that it is in the great traditions 
of the American youth and further indi- 
cation of what our young men can 
accomplish. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert portions of an article that ap- 
peared in the Springfield Republican 
which describes this discovery. In doing 
so, I am reminded of a statement made 
by Herman Melville, who said: 
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We are the pioneers of the world: the ad- 
vance guard sent on through the wilderness 
of untried things to break a new path in the 
New World that is ours. In our youth is our 
strength: in our inexperience, our wisdom. 


The article follows: 


New DINOSAUR Tracks STIR INTEREST 1N 
HOLYOKE WORK 


Hol xoRR— Scientists from this area vis- 
ited the site of new-found dinosaur tracks at 
Smith’s Ferry Saturday in search of geologic 
evidence which could help unlock more an- 
cient secrets of the Pioneer Valley. 

INQUISITIVENESS HELPS 

The inquisitiveness of three teenaged boys 
led to the discovery of the tracks at a Route 
91 excavation. The tracks were three-toed, 
which one scientist sald is unusual. 

The specimen footprints of prehistoric 
beasts date to the geologic era known as the 
Mesozoio—the age of reptiles—and, more 
specifically, to the Triassic period of that 
age. Its place in time, established by lead- 
uranium tests, puts it at about 180 million 
years ago, according to Dr. George W. Bain. 
Amherst College geologist, who visited the 
site Saturday. 

Dr. Bain said the three-toed prints were 
uncommon because of the lower strata in 
which they were found, meaning that they 
are much older than dinosaur tracks usual- 
ly found at shallower depths closer to the 
river, he said. 


UNCOVERED BY PROJECT 


Route 91 construction through the Smith's 
Ferry and Mount Tom Junction section un- 
covered the tracks. 

The three amateur geologists, Paul Duval, 
18, and Donald Enselek, 18, both of North- 
ampton, and Henry Walz, 14, of Easthamp- 
ton, went to the site near the Holyoke Coun- 
try Club recently to examine the construc- 
tion project. Paul is a student at Westfield 
State College. Donald attends Northampton 
High School and Henry an Easthampton 
school. 

Just north of the country club the outlet 
of Lake Bray, flowing from Mount Tom Res- 
eryation, forms a small pond before joining 
the Connecticut River. This pond had been 
drained while workmen from the Lane Con- 
struction Co., of Meriden, Conn., general con- 
tractor on the highway project, excavated 
the bed of the brook and poured cement for 
a new spillway. 

The contractor had blasted and dug into 
the base of a hill, exposing layers of earth 
and rock. The geologic history of more than 
150 million years is evident in the strata. 

CHISEL CAREFULLY 


In the crumpled shale deep in the ex- 
posed innards of the hill, the boys picked out 
slabs con the imprints, or 
parts of imprints, of the three-toed dino- 
saurs. 

The best specimen they found was a raised 
print on a slab they carefully chiseled from 
the hill with tire irons and hammers. 

Joining them at the site Saturday were 
Frank D. Korkosz, director of Springfield 
Science Museum, and William R. Young, his- 
tory teacher at Springfield Classical High 
School and chairman of the Science Mu- 
seum's archeology department. 

While many dinosaur footprints have been 
found in the area—there are displays in 
Holyoke, South Hadley and at Forest Park— 
both Korkosz and Young said they believe 
those found by the three boys may be much 
older. 


Dr. Bain, whose book on geologic history, 
“The Flow of Time Through the Connecticut 
Valley" ls due for publication next month 
under auspices of the Springfield Science Mu- 
seum and Amherst College, said most of the 
dinosaurs in this locale belonged to the fam- 
ily of Archeosaurs, or “ancient lizards.” 
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He, Korkosz and Young saw great potential 
in the Smith’s Ferry excavation for future 
finds and said they believe that its treas- 
ures should be exploited. 

Great expense probably would be involved 
in excavating the entire hill to uncover the 
level of the footprints. 


T 


Prayer in Schoolrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
with pride and concurrence a firm and 
succinct analysis of the school prayer 
problem as set forth in a statement sub- 
mitted to the House Judiciary Committee 
by our colleague, Hon. JOHN R. WYDLER, 
of New York. 

This statement is stamped with the 
same keen understanding and courage 
with which our said colleague has faced 
up to the most challenging and con- 
troversial problems, 

I commend his remarks to the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

PRAYER IN SCHOOLROOMS 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for 
this opportunity to appear here today and 
testify in favor of an amendment reestab- 
lishing the right of local school boards to 
allow voluntary, nondenominational prayers 
to be recited in schoolrooms. 

Few important matters before Congress 
have more support—and this is certainly an 
issue which deserves to be brought to the 
House floor to be voted up or voted down. 

I, therefore, urge this committee to act 
without further delay. I believe the climate 
is still right for the passage of a reasonably 
worded amendment. Delay, as shown in the 
civil rights situation, only tends to increase 
pent-up emotions and pressures which distort 
a sound legislative approach, 

The prayer amendment—so-called—could 
also be called the people's amendment. It 18 
not sponsored by any powerful lobby. No 
entrenched or special interests are financing 
its . The administration has been 
completely—utterly—silent on this subject. 
There are no telephone calls from the White 
House to Capitol Hill, no breakfast meet- 
ings of leadership, no promises offered for 
those who will support it. There have been 
no succession of department heads testify- 
ing in its support. 

Making up for all this, however, is the 
most important support of all, that of the 
large part of the people. A recent survey 
in my congressional district—and every sur- 
vey I have ever read about—shows over- 
whelming support on behalf of the people 
for allowing prayer in schools. 

Therefore, I believe this committee has 
the responsibility to act—and act now, 

In so doing it should draw an amendment 
allowing a voluntary, nondenominational 
prayer on a local option basis, 

I, along, with Justice Potter Stewart, can- 
not see how an ‘official religion’ is estab- 
lished by letting those who want to say a 
prayer say it.” I have never been able to 
determine what official religion was estab- 
lished in New York State when some school 
district decided to recite the voluntary, non- 
denominational prayer allowed there. Was 
it the regents’ religion? I think not. 

I am not rearguing the Supreme Court 
decision as that is by its nature final, What 
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concerns me is the extent to which the Court 
seemed impelled to go to erect a wall be- 
tween religion and the state. This was un- 
fortunate. I believe the wall so erected is 
high enough to shut out many of the tradi- 
tional benefits which our society has from 
its earliest days extended to religion. 

For example, does not the granting of tax 
exemption of church property tend to estab- 
lish a religion much more than the saying 
of a voluntary, nondenominational prayer? 
If the few seconds of prayer is to be con- 
sidered state supported and improper, how 
can literally hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of church property be accorded tax 
free status when atheists are forced to pay? 

In fact, the Supreme Court stated in its 
later, 1963, decision that “the command of 
the first amendment was that the Govern- 
ment maintain strict neutrality, neither aid- 
ing nor opposing religion.” If this is so, 
on what possible basis can the Armed Forces 
justify its keeping a Corps of Chaplains? 

These are serious questions and they will 
have to be answered in the near future. I 
believe we would be wise to get the whole 
matter back in perspective before the situa- 
tion controls us. 

I fully understand that there sre many 
people sincerely opposed to this amendment 
and that they advance some sound argu- 
ments pointing out dangers and difficulties. 
There are dangers and difficulties. It is this 
committee's duty to present an amendment 
minimizing the dangers and protecting 
against abuse. A committee that recently 
designed a 10-titled comprehensive civil 
rights bill can do this. Where there is the 
will, there is the way. 

I believe that most people expressing op- 
position do so out of fear of abuse. There 
could be some abuse but the courts will al- 
ways be available to see that the prayer is 
voluntary and nondenominational. The pur- 
pose of an amendment is not to force any- 
one to pray but to protect the right of those 
who wish to pray to do so. The purpose of 
the amendment is not force“ but “free- 
dom.“ The elaborate and exhausting process 
of amendment provided for in the Constitu- 
tion assures that an overwhelming part of the 
people must approve for it to be made part 
of the law of the land. 

I do not believe we should allow praying 
in school to be a prohibited act. It is the 
act of worship for which I seek to show 
respect even if this act Is in the public school. 
It is our Natlon's strong reliance on and 
belief in God which gives us strength to 
prevail over athiestic communism. The 
Communists fear religion, as their brutal at- 
tempts to crush it clearly show. We should 
encourage and not dilute our belief. 

I believe that praying together will unite 
our children and not divide them. I believe 
that all Americans can—and should—pray to- 
gether, as we historically have done. I be- 
lieve that most men are men of good will 
and will respect their nelghbors’ rights and 
feelings. 

I believe this issue should now be put 
to the people for a vote. 


There’s More Than Meets the Eye 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today when 


a citizen purchases a prescription drug 
at his local pharmacy, he is not always 
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aware of the various factors which made 
this prescription available to him and 
help determine its price. 


For that reason, I believe the following 
letter from Mr. Charles Kapp and ad- 
dressed to me as a physician is well 
worth the reading time of my colleagues: 

i PFIZER LABORATORIES, 
DIVISION CHAS. PFIZER & Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 22, 1984. 

Dran Docror: We are pleased to advise you 
that we have again reduced our prices to the 
pharmacy for terramycin and tetracyn cap- 
sules, syrups, and pediatric drops, effective 
May 25. We could anticipate that this action 
will be reflected in lower prescription prices 
for these drugs to your patients. Full in- 
formation regarding prescription pricing is 
available from your local pharmacy. 

You are no doubt aware of the distribution 


,of so-called generic tetracycline imported 


into this country from Italy and offered at 
very low prices. Our announced price reduc- 
tlons do not make us competitive with this 
imported tetracycline which infringes our 
U.S, patent. i! 

We can emphatically state that if we are 
to continue to spénd millions of dollars & 
year on drug research; if we are to pay 
American wage scales to the people in our 
plants producing our drugs; if we are to 
maintain a sales and marketing organization 
to promote to you the fruits of our research 
in keen competition with others in our in- 
dustry in a free enterprise system; if we are 
to pay very significant sums by way of Fed- 
eral, State and local taxes H we are to do all 
these things and at the end of the year's 
activity turn over a little better than 4 cents 
to our stockholders for every dollar of our 
sales by way of a modest return on their 
investment, then we will never be in a posi- 
tion to compete with antibiotic pirates who 
contribute nothing to the development of a 
drug and find their haven in a country that 
does not give any recognition to drug patents; 
who pay wages and offer working conditions 
which are substandard in comparison to those 
in this country and; finally, who contribute 
nothing in the way of taxes to support our 
democratic institutions. 

No, Doctor, the price reductions we are an- 
nouncing to you obviously will not match 
prices of the infringing foreign competition. 
Rather, they reflect a sincere effort on our 
part to make available the finest possible 
drug therapy at the lowest possible cost 
within the framework of operating as an 
American institution. As you are aware, 
there have been substantial price reductions 
in recent years, not only in broad spectrum 
antibiotics, but also in pencillin, streptomy- 
cin, corticolds, hormones and dozens 
other drugs which are now avaliable at a 
fraction of their original cost. 

We of Pfizer Laboratories assure you of our 
continuing efforts in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
r CHARLES A. KAPP, 
General Manager. 


Dairy Resolution: A Request for Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, dairy 
farmers in my district are deeply con- 
cerned about inroads on American mar- 
kets being made by foreign imports. I 
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` have been asked repeatedly if something 
cannot be done to restrict these imports 
and I have been happy to respond by 
introducing my bill, H.R. 10950. 
Recently the Whatcom County Dairy- 
men's Association passed a resolution 
again calling for the revision of quotas 
as they pertain to all dairy products. 
Because of the continuing interest in 
this problem Mr. Chairman, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the res- 
olution of the association in the RECORD. 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ON DAIRY IMPORTS 


1. Dairy support prices are maintained by 
purchases of surpluses by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

2. It is to the advantage of the dairy in- 
dustry and taxpayer that these purchases: be 
kept at a minimum. 

3. Each pound of dairy imports displaces a 
pound of domestic production which in turn 
must be purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

4. Dairy product imports are regulated by 
tariff and quotas under section 22, Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act which apply to spe- 
cific products. 

5. Quota limitations are being circum- 
vented through shipment of products meet- 
ing other standards of identity and by- 
Products outside quotas which contain sub- 
stantial quantities of butterfat and/or solids 
not fat (p. 8, par. 3). 

6. Imports at the present time are an 
amount equal to 40 percent of the amount 
Purchased by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
Poration for price support purposes: Now, 
therefore, be it ; 

T. Resolved, That WCDA go on record that 
quotas should be revised so that they per- 
tain to all dairy products on a butterfat 
and solids not fat basis instead of any speci- 
fied products. 

8. The aggregate of such amounts admit- 
ted to quote: Not to exceed the aggregate 
amount of butterfat and solids not fat al- 
lowed under quotas prescribed under sec- 
tion 22, Agriculture Adjustment Act.“ 

Adopted by Whatcom County Dairymen's 
Association stockholders April 16, 1964. 


To Promote Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 4 È 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, a Balti- 
More television program that has re- 
Ceived international recognition will re- 
Ceive the Distinguished Service Award 
at the 62d annual convention to be held 
by the Independent Order Brith Sholom 
of Baltimore for 4 days, beginning June 
28, at the Concord Hotel in New York. 

Independent Order Brith Sholom 
Maintains men’s lodges and women’s 
auxiliaries in Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and Virginia: and has been 
dedicated since 1902 to philanthropic, 
humanitarian, cultural, patriotic, and 
Civic activities. The 1964 convention 
arrangements are headed by Irving 

v, general convention chairman; 
Joseph W. Spector, banquet chairman; 
and Ellis Friedler, grand master. 
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The television program to be honored 
at the convention is called To Promote 
Good Will” and is presented on Sunday 
evenings over WBAL-TV in Baltimore. 
This program is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion, with David L. Brigham, the 
Legion's National Committeeman from 
Maryland for the past 8 years, serving as 
panel moderator. The program has re- 
ceived 13 awards and the Voice of Ameri- 
ca has been beaming this program to 
countries overseas—including those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Brith Sholom's Distinguished Service 
Award will be presented to Moderator 
David L. Brigham; the Reverend 
Frederick W. Helfer, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Temple in Baltimore for the past 18 
years; Dr. Abraham Shusterman, rabbi 
of the Har Sinai Congregation in Balti- 
more for more than 20 years; and, post- 
humously, to Msgr. William Kailer 
Dunn, chaplain of the College of Notre 
Dame in Maryland, promoted in 1963 to 
the rank of Right Reverend Monsignor. 

What makes the Brith Sholom Dis- 
tinguished Service Award all the more 
poignant this year is the fact that 
Monsignor Dunn passed away a few 
days after the award was officially an- 
nounced. Dr. Shusterman, a copanelist 
with Father Dunn on the “To Promote 
Good Will” program, paid tribute to him 
in an article, “Affection is For Showing,” 
published in the News American, of Balti- 
more, on June 7, 1964. Under unanimous 
consent I insert this tribute at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: ` 
GETTING ALONG WITH YOURSELF; AFFECTION 

IS FOR SHOWING 
(By Rabbi A. Shusterman) 

When a beloved friend dies there is com- 
fort in the realization that he knew how 
greatly he was loved. It is not good to hide 
affection. Show it openly, demonstratively, 
sincerely. 

The three most wonderful words in the 
vocabulary of the heart are, “I love you.” 
As we take our leave from the earthly re- 
mains of Msgr. William Kailer Dunn there 
are tears that so -young a man and 80 
truly noble a friend is no longer in the 
company of those who prized his friendship. 

There also is comfort in the thought that 
he knew without the slightest possibility of 
doubt that he was precious in the eyes of 
a Protestant minister, a Protestant layman 
who worked with him, and a rabbi. 

There are bonds that tie us to Father 
Dunn (as we called him) and these are 
stronger than death, 

Almost 8 years ago we formed a partner- 
ship, four of us who became the active work- 
ers for the television program To Promote 
Good Will.” Three of us had had a year of 
experience with another priest who was 
transferred to a distant perish and could 
no longer serve at our side. 

Kailer Dunn replaced him with the per- 
mission of his archbishop and no man could 
have represented his church, human decency, 
or the human race more nobly. 

Elsewhere I wrote of him that never did 
he utter a word that was unpriestly, im- 
proper, or unworthy of a child of God. In 
fact, I am confident that he never let a 
thought go through his mind that could be 

as unworthy of a servant of the 
Most High. 

It sounds somewhat trite to use the ex- 
pression “Only in America.” If we do use it, 
it is in the hope that everywhere on earth 
a rabbi, a priest, a Protestant minister, and a 
layman of all groups will work together not 
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only as partners but as brothers as we have 
done in Baltimore. 

Our joint efforts led us to mutual re- 
spect; respect led to friendship, and friend- 
ship ripened into brotherly love. This is 
why we mourn the loss of William Kaler 
Dunn. . 

He was our brother and wherever his spizit 
is we trust that he still knows that on earth 
there are at least one rabbi, one Protestant 
minister, and one Protestant layman who 
love him, 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. James T. Farrell, a former Chi- 
cagoan and boyhood friend, a well- 
known author and winner of the Gug- 
genheim Fellowship in creative writing 
1936-37—and Book of the Month Club 
award for Studs Lonigan’—1937—and 
many other outstanding articles, is also 
an avid student of foreign affairs and has 
written a memoriam on the death of one 
of the world’s great leaders, namely, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and in order 
that it may have wider circulation, I ask 


-unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 


this article, which appeared in the June 
4 issue of the publication entitled “Park 
East,” New York City, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

Tse Wont Is Topay 
(By James T. Farrell) 

Life wore out in Pandit Nehru. His death 
was part of the biological tragedy of man. 
There was a certain style, and grace about 
the man. Few men are beautiful. Pandit 
Nehru was a beautiful man. He was a 
historic man, and aware that he lived in 
history. He seemed, at times like an actor, 
but he was too intelligent and too serious 
for cheap games. 

He was born on top, and all of his life, 
he remained on top, in the upper circles of 
man's world, But he spent about 15 years 
in prison. It was in prison that he did 
much of his writing, and he was a fine 
writer. He wrote with clarity and sensi- 
tivity. In him, there was something of the 
sleeping poet. 

He was a man happy in the influences 
which influenced him to the degree that 
they helped to shape his character. He was 
most influenced by his father, Motilal Nehru, 
and by Mahatma Gandhi. Both were strong 
men. Both were lawyers. Both were com- 
manding, impelling personalities. He came 
to disagree with both of these men. But 
there was a gallantry, a sweetness, a fine 
respect which he showed toward them. 

The quality of feeling of Pandit Nehru is 
revealed in his relations with his father and 
Gandhi. He was a fine type of person, and 
he could not have been what he became, had 
he not had great character. For he became 
himself, although-he had been so influenced 
by these two powerful personalities. 

He was lifted to greatness. He only won 
his way and revealed his greatness after he 
had been in a position of influence, and was 
an historic person. He provoked criticism 
and he had enemies. He made mistakes, and 
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ne admitted mistakes that be had made. 
But he lived up to the roles he played, and 
he often showed a most casual gallantry. 

It well can be that the West will be ion 
fully appreciating his penetrating greatness 
of spirit. 

Radio commentators have stated that he 
was not a friend of the West. I can well 
imagine impatient gestures of dismissal that 
he would have given to this type of state- 
ment. But, also, it would have bewildered 
him. 

Not a friend of the West? 
Pandit Nehru knew his Kipling—He knew 
that; 
“East is East 
And West is West 
And never the 
Twain shall meet.“ 


But Pandit Nehru was a living refutation 
of Kipling. He was of the West. He was 
West, as much as he was East. 

His gallantry, his confidence, his resilience 
saved him from becoming a tragedy of a 
divided soul, half East and half West. All 
of the elements of the now traditionalized 
conception of Hamlet in politics, were in 
Pandit Nehru. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Nebraska 
Federation of Postal Clerks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for the information of my col- 
leagues the following resolutions adopted 
at the convention of the Nebraska Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks May 15-16, 1964. 
The members of this organization are 
interested in giving the public the best 
possible postal service without wasting 
the taxpayers’ money, and I believe their 
recommendations are worthy of consid- 
eration. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 15—-ABOLISHMENT OF THE 
REGIONAL OFFICE 
(Submitted by local 311, Hastings, Nebr., and 
local 11, Omaha, Nebr.) 

Whereas President Johnson has declared 
an economy drive in all parts of the Goy- 
ernment service; and ' 

Whereas the Postmaster General has de- 
clared an economy drive in the Post Office 
Department; and 

Whereas in the past the post offices have 
been ably run by the postmasters and their 
supervisors; and 

Whereas the regional offices are costing the 
taxpayer untold amounts of money and not 
accomplishing too much: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation of 
Postal Clerks assembled in convention in 
Hastings, Nebr., on May 15-16, 1964, go on 
record as favoring the abolishment of re- 
gional offices, and put the operation of the 
post offices back into the hands of the post- 
masters; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all of our Representatives and Sen- 
ators. 
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“ELIMINATION OF WORK MEASUREMENT SYS- 
TEM'"— SUBMITTED BY Local. No. 11, OMAHA, 
NEBR. 


“Whereas postal clerks have been working 
under several measurements systems; and 
“Whereas postal clerks have learned that 
these systems are nothing but high pressure 
speedup methods designed to wring the last 
ounce of effort from all distribution clerks 
without regard to age, length of service, or 
condition of health; and 
“Whereas since the standards applied are 
not and cannot be scientifically correct, these 
speedup tactics Impose a mental and nervous 
strain on distribution clerks, to the extent 
that morale and efficient production is im- 
peded and retarded, rather than increased: 
and 
“Whereas W.M.S. is costing the taxpayer 
enormous amounts of money with nothing 
accomplished but breaking down the morale 
and the initiative of the employees and try- 
ing to make automatons of all potsal clerks: 
Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation 
of Postal Clerks in convention assembled in 
Hastings, Nebr., May 15-16, 1964, affirm their 
stand as being unalterably opposed to any 
measuring system in the postal service; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we shall never cease our 
opposition to these systems, until Congress 
shall by law, completely and forever end this 
demoralizing system in the U.S. Postal De- 
partment.” = 
Adopted by the Nebraska Federation of 
Postal Clerks. 
O. D. Gx, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 
“ELIMINATION OF POMSIP"— SUBMITTED BY 
LOCAL 311, HASTINGS, NEBR. 
Whereas POMSIP survey figures are estab- 
lished on WMS figures which we know are 
often exaggerated; and 
Whereas POMSIP teams often are sent 
into an office with a predetermined decision; 
and 
Whereas POMSIP admittedly does not care 
about employee morale; and 
Whereas POMSIP teams often leave the 
impression with the local supervision that 
they should “crack the whip” a littie harder, 
even to go as far as using a watch in timing 
men; and ‘ 
Whereas POMSIP Is intent on building 
artificial peaks in the mail load; and 
Whereas POMSIP, in some cases, has suc- 
ceeded in breaking down friendly relations 
between management and labor: and 
Whereas POMSIP is a speedup in every 
form; and 
Whereas POMSIP is costing the taxpayers 
enormous amounts of money with nothing 
accomplished but breaking down the morale 
and the initiative of the employees and try- 
ing to make automatons of all postal clerks: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation of 
Postal Clerks assembled in convention in 
Hastings, Nebr., May 15-16, 1964, go on rec- 
ord as favoring the elimination of the 
POMSIP surveys; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all of our Representatives and Sen- 
ators. 
“CURTAILMENT OF Winpow SERVICE” — Son- 
MITTED BY LOCAL 311, HASTINGS, NEBR. 
Whereas, the window service is being cur- 
tailed; and 
Whereas, service to the public is our job, 
we would like to be allowed time to serve 
them promptly and thoroughly: Therefore be 


it 
Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation 
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of Postal Clerks in convention at Hastings, - 
Neb., May 15-16, 1964, go om record as op- 
to curtailment of window services. 
Adopted by the Nebraska Federation of 
Postal Clerks. 
O. D. GILPIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Police Martyrs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
friends and constituents has prepared a 
news article in which he has advanced 
an unique proposal. His thought is that 
police martyrs, casualties in the war 
against crime and anarchy, should like 
other American soldiers who have fallen 
in battle be honored on Memorial Day. 
Surely there is much merit to his idea. 
It would in no way detract from the trib- 
ute we pay our military heroes, Indeed, 
since they were engaged in a joint en- 
terprise, each reflects credit upon the 
other and a grateful citizenry can appro- 
priately honor both simultaneously. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith the contents of the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Edward Langley, 
3010 Guilford Avenue SW., Salem, Va.: 
Honorine Polen Martyrs on MEMORIAL Day 


It seems funny when you think of it but, 
so far as we know, no one's thought of 
honoring the Nation's police martyrs on 
Memorial Day, 

Very properly, we put wreaths on the 
graves of airmen, sailors, soldiers, and 
marines slain in the defense of our coun- 
try but seem to forget about the legion of 
policemen murdered in a losing battle to 
hold back anarchy. 

And we are losing. Anarchy is gaining, 
an inch at a time. Those who doubt it 
have only to glance at the national crime 
statistics for confirmation. Most of us 
would prefer not to face that fact. Our 
immediate neighborhood is serene—our kids 
have never been molested ‘by junkies or 
deviates; our homes have never been broken 
into; our autos are safe on the streets. 
Crime is something that happens to other 
people because the police are Incompetent. 

In city after city, this reasoning prevails. 
Sentimentality beats logic to death with a 
velvet club, We fail, and fail pitifully, to 
sense that the one and only reason we en- 
joy comparative peace and tranquillity is 
because that small band of self-sacrificing 
men we half derisively call “the cops” is 
on duty, giving their lives in a battle as 
real as Gettysburg, Chateau Thierry, Guadal- 
canal, the Bulge, or Pork Chop Hill. Only 
with the cops, there’s no cease fire, no truce, 
armistice or surrender. The war is eternal. 
And when one of their number falls in 
battle with an ice pick in his throat, or 
when a magnum slug rips off an arm, it 18 
a matter of no particular importance to 
anybody except the victim's family and his 
brother officers. The public at large has 
other things on its mind, like the conviction 
that cops are misfits who can’t be trusted; 
that there's something a little out of tune 
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with a person who enjoys wearing a badge 
and takes pride in enforcing the law. Ju- 
venile, you know. Let an off-duty policeman 
mingle with a crowd of civilians and when 
his profession become known, the officer will 
find himself on the receiving end of a lot 
of ribbing, and not all of it will be good 
natured. 

He's resigned to the fact, for example, that 
Many courts pamper criminals, turning them 
back on society with the lightest of repri- 
mands. And 9 out of 10 of these criminals 
when they are turned back, will try to settle 
things with the cop that brought them to 
justice. So a policeman who takes his work 
seriously makes a large number of arrests 
and, therefore, a large number of enemies. 
Somedey, one of these enemies wili find an 
opportunity for retaliation and that's it for 
the cop. 

And the policeman is also resigned (but 
seldom cheerfully) to the fact that large 
masses of his fellow citizens have grown so 
bored and listless that they lend a kind of 
Quiet encouragement to criminals. Parents 
who let their children associate with ques- 
tionable characters aren't fighting crime, 
they're encournging it. And the same goes 
for irresponsibility shown for personal prop- 
erty, ike automobiles, Keys are left in the 
ignition, luggage, cameras, clothing are left 
on a seat in plain sight, inviting theft. Other 
blissfully unrealistic souls take pride in the 
fact that they never lock their doors at night. 
Their trust in their fellow man is that great. 

Finally, the policeman is resigned to the 
fact that in a showdown, he's likely to be sold 
Out. Lawmakers will enact legislation to 

him and make his job nearly im- 
Possible. Sentimentalists will think first of 
the rights of the criminal and maybe never 
about the rights of the society he preys on. 
Time and again, the police officer will face 
the rumor or the charge of police brutality, 
because the public wants to believe there's 
something basically brutal about a man with 
a badge. It suits us to think so, because we 
don't want to accept the alternative that 
Criminals are evil, worthless people who must 
be forcibly restrained. We much prefer to 
think of them as sick people, This ls not to 
say that the brutality charge is always 
groundless; unfortunately, it isn't. Police- 
men are no different from the rest of us. 


Now and again a sadist turns up; now and 


again nerves snap under strain; now and 
again stupidity runs the show. But real bru- 
tality is rare, and when it is encountered, it 
is dealt with firmly and effectively. False 
brutality or acts that have the appearance of 
brutality are another matter. 

The charge that only the misfits and the 
immature go into police work needs more 
Tefutation than it gets here. But it can be 
Pointed out that there's a grain of truth 
in both complaints. Many police officers are 
Misfits by 20th-century standards. They 
believe in simple things like honor, righteous- 
hess, duty, respectability. They believe that 
Society rests on a fundamental belief in God; 
that human nature must constantly be 
Curbed or it will destroy itself. Misfits, sure, 
but misfits in the sense that Christianity 
is a misfit. Or, as Prof. Walter Thorson of 
MIT put it, “If historic Christianity is in 
Conflict with the 20th century, something is 
Wrong with the 20th century.” 

How about the charge of immaturity? Also 
true, in a way. Odd as it may seem, the 
great. majority of policemen are the least 
Cynical of men. In fact, they could be called 
innocents because it takes the quality of in- 
nocence to enter their profession and to be- 
lieve they can hold back the jungle. They 
talk tough, they seem to enjoy shocking 
Wide-eyed citizens, they tell gruesome tales 
With apparent relish, but they do so with an 
Unmistakable note of innocence. The most 
genuine compliment that can be paid them is 
that they never stop playing cops and rob- 
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bers for real. If they did, they'd collapse 
in despair and frustration. It is innocence, 
the hallmark of youth, that keeps them 
afioat in a sea of filth. 

When death comes in the line of duty, it is 
usually in a singularly unpleasant form. Po- 
Ucemen have been dragged to death, burned, 
brutally ‘beaten, riddied with shot, carved 
up or mashed in an auto wreck. How many 
of them have sacrificed their lives in the last 
20 years? If the figure exists, it is not im- 
mediately available. Hundreds, certainly. 
Perhaps thousands. Whatever the figure, we 
can be sure that a large percentage of their 
deaths were needless, the result of sloppy, 
shoddy practices that allowed hardened 
social enemies an opportunity to resume 
their war on domestic peace. We should 
be deeply concerned about this and a 
little ashamed, for we have all had a 
share in allowing it to happen. The very 
least we can do in the way of restitution Is 
to find a means for publicly incorporating 
their sacrifices into Memorial Day cere- 
monies, Truly, their names belong in the 
roster of warriors who have fallen in the 
defense of the Nation. 


The Importance of the Merchant Marine 
to the U.S. Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent launching of the Gulf Merchant at 
Avondale Shipyards in my district, Adm. 
Claude Ricketts, U.S. Navy, Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, made a thoughtful, 
informative, impressive speech demon- 
strating the indispensable role which the 
merchant marine plays in assisting our 
Navy in keeping this country strong and 
safe. 

I commend this speech to my col- 
leagues. May I add that my pride ever 
grows in the accomplishments of Avon- 
dale Shipyards, under the dynamic lead- 
ership of its president, Henry Zac“ Car- 
ter, and his associates for their contribu- 
tion to the strength of our great country. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. CLAUDE Rickerrs, U.S. Navy, 
Vice Curer oF NAVAL OPERATIONS, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE LAUNCHING oF THE 88 
“GULP MERCHANT," New ORLEANS, La., Sat- 
URDAY, Mar 16, 1964 
Thank you Mr, Lykes, Mrs. McKeithen, 

Governor McKeithen, ladies and gentlemen, 

this, my first visit to New Orleans, is long 

overdue. However, I am aware of the illus- 
trious history of your city; of your famed 
hospitality; of your support of our naval 
facilities in this area; and of your warm 
welcome to our ships that visit here. I am 
also aware of the major role that your city 
has played in the maritime history of the 

United States, and that, among North Amer- 

ican ports, New Orleans is second only to 

New York m most categories. 

Your International House deserves special 
mention for its role in increasing world 
trade, international good will, and under- 
standing. 


Though I regret it has taken so long for me 
to visit this community, I am proud of the 
occasion that brings me here. The launch- 
ing of a ship always gives me a special thrill; 
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a thrill that is increased by playing this sec- 
ondary and supporting role to such a gra- 
cious leading lady who is playing the primary 
role. One of the best traditions of the sea 
is this custom of having ships christened by 
ladies. It adds, not only to the launching 
ceremony, but to the career of the ship. 

In the space of a few months, the produc- 
tive capacity and the genius of American 
industry have transformed the raw materials 
of the mines and forests into this magnifi- 
cent ship. To the workmen whose skilled 
hands have effected this transformation, and 
to the Avondsle Shipyards that directed the 
effort, we tender our congratulations and 
our appreciation. : 

We have every confidence that this ship 
that you have built has the strength to with- 
stand the cruelties of which the sea is 
capable; that in the face of the elements her 
crew can go about their duties without fear 
for their safety; and that, as she plies the 
sealanes of the world, her performance will 
add to the stature of this great maritime 
Nation of ours. 

But I submit that this occasion is more 
than a social event; more than a recognition 
of the skill of your hands; more than expe- 
riencing a thrill as this graceful ship slides 
down the ways. 

This occasion offers an unity for 
pause and sober reflection upon some mat- 
ters that are of vital concern to us as repre- 
sentatives of a seagoing profession, and, in- 
deed. to all Americans. 

Suppose, then, that we reflect for a few 
minutes on the preeminent position of the 
United States in the world today. Let us 
consider how we arrived at this point, and 
recognize some of the tasks and challenges 
that lle ahead. 

The United States today is the strongest 
nation in the world, both militarily and eco- 
nomically. We are the most technically ad- 
vanced nation of the world. We are the most 
committed nation of the world—committed 
morally, politically, economically, and mili- 
tarily. We have arrived at this position of 
world leadership not by happenstance, but 
by virtue of a combination of many factors; 
among these are the vision of our fore- 
fathers and succeeding generations; the ex- 
ercise of imagination; the sweat of our 
brows; and the determination that democ- 
racy, a8 we know it, shall continue to burn 
as the brightest beacon among all govern- 
ments of the world. 

But of particular interest to us on this 
occasion is the fact that the United States 
is today the leader of the free world because 
of an additional factor. That is, we have 
created and exercised the capability to pro- 
ject U.S. military power and economic oppor- 
tunity beyond the seas; and that our con- 
tinued leadership in these areas will exist 
only so long as we retain this capability, 

In recent years, particularly, this fact has 
received increasing recognition. One of the 

greatest contributing factors to victory in 
World War I was this capability, based upon 
the maritime power of the United States. 

One of the greatest contributions to our 
continued strength and world leadership 
since, has been the maintenance of our mari- 
time power. The two oceans and the gulf by 
which we are largely bounded are our allies 
because of our capability to use them. They 
could well become our enemies if we should 
forfeit that capability. 

You note that I have used the term “mari- 
time power” and not “nayal power;" for naval 
power does not encompass all of the national 
strength at sea. The merchant marine isa 
major part of that maritime power. It 
might well be called the “fourth arm of 
defense.“ 

In this area, I speak not only from the 
basis of academic research and analysis, but 
also from personal experience in both peace 
and war, 
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In World War II, in our amphibious drive 
across the oentral Pacific, I wrote for my 
commanders many plans for the assaults on 
island positions from Tarawa to Japan. 
Those plans included the utilization of mer- 
chant ships in the transport of vast numbers 
of men and quantities of materials. Time 
after time I witnessed the pipeline of mer- 
chant ship convoys arriving very soon after 
the initial assault to discharge their cargoes 
upon the meager footholds of a beachhead. 
The tonnage of military supplies carried by 
merchant ships far exceeded that carried by 
any other type. The same was true in the 
Korean war. The same is true today in sup- 
plying our forces overseas, The same would 
be true in war today. 

Since World War H. there has been a 
greatly increased national airlift capacity. 
The question naturally arises that with the 
increased speed and size of aircraft, is it not 
more feasible to replace the relatively slow 
merchantmen with the faster airplane that 
can overfiy the submarine dangers that face 
the ships at sea? My answer to that is cate- 

y “no.” 

We of the Navy recognize the great contri- 
bution that can be made by aircraft in the 
lift of high priority passengers and cargo. 
There is no doubt that this provides us an 
added flexibility, and that we should use 
airlift when commensurate advantages 
accrue. However, we must never underesti- 
mate the vast quantities of supplies and 
equipment required by troops in combat, 

For the foreseeable future, the size and 
weight of many items such as some tanks, 
artillery, ammunition, and other equipment 
will be beyond the capacity of aircraft, 
Armies are becoming increasing motorized 
and the consumption of petroleum produce 
in such large amounts dictates that ship 
transportation is the only feasible answer. 

It is well to remember also that upon ar- 
rival at their destination, aircraft must, in 
fact, have a destination; that is, a fleld upon 
which they can land. In the assault of an 
enemy fortified position, an airfield is not 
usually the thing that is captured first. : 

On the other hand, what is captured first 
is a thin strip of beachhead over which is 
landed, from the surface of the sea, the weap- 
ons and equipment to expand that beach- 
head to such an area as to support a major 
ground assault; and the capture of terrain for 
an airfield, 

This is but one of several possible ex- 
amples. We must retain the invaluable 
capacity of projecting U.S. military power 
from the sea to the shore, and far from U.S. 
land territory. To do so, we should have 
early access to American shipping capable 
of participating in this kind of a military 
offensive. 

From a military point of view, the United 
States can retain its capability for a choice 
of actions in projecting its power from the 
sea to the shore on islands and other con- 
tinents only so long as it maintains a modern 
maritime power designed to execute an as- 
sault, and support that assault throughout 
subesquent land and air operations. 

Now, let's consider another facet of our 
national power and that 18, our economic 
strength. The military power of which I 
speak above could not have been built, and 
cannot be sustained, without a proper eco- 
nomic base. Our forefathers exhibited great 
wisdom in many areas. One of their visions 
which we don't always remember is their 
establishing a strong and viable economic 
base. They recognized that it was funda- 
mental to the stature of a world power; that 
it was fundamental to a high standard of 
living; that it was fundamental to the ex- 
ploitation of the vast material resources of a 
new continent; that it was the basis of mili- 
tary power. They refrained from aggressive 
military operations while they got on with 
the business of developing an adequate eco- 
nomic base. 
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As a consequence, with less than 7 percent 
of the world’s population today, we produce 
about 43 percent of the manufactured goods 
of the world. But in this process we have 
evolved from a nation of raw material sur- 
plus to one of raw material deficit. On the 
other hand, we have evolved from a nation 
of manufactured goods deficit to one of 
manufactured goods surplus. As a result, 
the United States today is the world’s largest 
importer in tonnage of raw materials and 
unmanufactured products, 

This, combined with our great surplus of 
production, raises the seaborne commerce to 
and from our shores. to an amount far in 
excess of that of any other nation. We must 
ask ourselves the question, “Who is going 
to transport this material to and from our 
shores?” Will we forfeit this capability to 
our competitors on the sealanes of the 
world, or will we meet this competition and 
retain this enterprise within our own hands? 

It would appear to me that a nation who 
can build and operate the most modern navy 
in the world; who can orbit the most sophis- 
ticated satellites in space; who can surpass 
all other nations in technological achieve- 
ments; who can meet competition in so many 
other fields, can, with the requisite degree 
of determination and effort, meet the chal- 
lenge of modern maritime competition. 
Would it not prove an incongruous and 
tragic thing if the vision which has taken 
us out into space would ignore the very last- 
ing features of the water-dominated world 
in which we live? 

To have a say in this world, we have to be 
represented. If we are to continue to feed 
raw materials to our industries and if we are 
to continue to market our products, then 
our ships must visit the trade stalls of the 
world. There Is no acceptable substitute for 
this kind of extensive representation, 

There is another important facet to the 
economic aspects, particularly with respect 
to the future, There have emerged in re- 
cent years a large number of newly inde- 
pendent nations. Also, there has been an 
unprecedented growth in nationalistic feel- 
ings. The desires of the underdeveloped 
countries to raise their standards of living 
has become increasingly evident. These 
things combine to provide a great potential 
to those nations who have the vision and the 
means to participate in the inevitable (al- 
beit long-range) development of these coun- 
tries, and in satisfying thelr growing ma- 
terial requirements. Participation in such 
an endeavor to the optimum cannot be 
based upon other than the capacity to en- 
gage in commercial intercourse upon the 
surface of the seas. 

These are new horizons that are going to 
be expanded by some nation in competition 
with other nations. 

The emergence of new nations has tre- 
mendous implications for our future as an 
industrial power. The oversea market is 
bound to continue to grow and is going to be 
ayallable primarily to those countries who 
have the capacity to export and import large 
quantities of material by the sea. 

Not all of these things will come about In 
your lifetime or mine. But this should be no 
deterrent to a major effort in this endeavor. 
If we restricted our actions only to those 
things that can be culminated in our life- 
time, then the future of our country would 
be dim indeed. 

Again, referring to the American colonists 
who first landed on our shores, we owe them 
a tremendous debt of gratitude because they 
did not restrict their vision to their own 
lifetime. 

Did you ever stop to think that in a new 
and undeveloped virgin land, and in the 
face of hostile inhabitants, there was little 
probability that the colonists could greatly 
better their material condition in their own 
lifetime? On the other hand, many of them 
left material comforts that exceeded those 
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which they could reasonably expect to ob- 
tain in this new continent in the remaining 
years of their lives. 

But their horizons were unlimited. They 
were as concerned and as enthusiastic about 
the opportunities for future generations as 
they were of their own. It was only by vir- 
tue of such an attitude that the foundations 
of this, the greatest power in the world, were 
established. 

Briefly summarizing the two main points 
I have tried to stress: 

From the material point of view, the 
fundamental strength of the United States 
is its economic strength. It has been basic 
to the rise to our position in the world today; 
it is basic to our retention of this position. 
Our dependence upon oversea raw materials 
and an oversea market for our manufac- 
tured products demands a strong and mod- 
ern merchant marine to contribute to this 
national endeavor. 

From the military point of view we have 
no acceptable alternative to having a con- 
tinuing and improving capability in peace 
of maintaining a forward military posture, 
and a capability in war of projecting U.S. 
military power across and from the sea to 
the territory of any enemy. Only thus can 
we have a maximum deterrent for war; only 
thus can we, in war, limit as we should, 
damage to our own territory and casualties 
to our civillan populace. 

Again, our capability to so project our 
military power depends upon our capability 
to use the oceans in a manner of cur 
choosing—and by both a strong and modern 
navy and a strong and modern comrade in 
arms—the US. merchant marine. 


Agriculture Extension Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a constituent in my district, Mr. 
F. D. Johanson, of Everett, sent to me 
an editorial from the weekly Stanwood 
News entitled “New Directions for Ex- 
tension?” 

The editorial examines the fusing of 
programs in the Department of Agri- 
culture with particular emphasis on agri- 
culture extension work. In his letter 
to me, Mr. Johanson echoed the editorial 
in suggesting that Congress would be 
serving agriculture well by urging highly 
efficient technical aid within extension, 
while at the same time separating agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural functions. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that many per- 
sons share the concern expressed by Mr. 
Johanson and the excellent Stanwood 
News editorial, and that these thoughts 
should be brought to the attention of 
Congress. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I insert this editorial 
in the RECORD: 

New Dmecrions von EXTENSION? 

This year is the golden anniversary for 
an American institution that has profoundly 
affected rural areas such as ours: Agricul- 
tural extension—the county agent service 
is now 50 years old. 

The county agents have done an excellent 
job in their first half century; but condi- 
tions have changed tremendously, and there 
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are those who wonder if the Extension Serv- 
ice should not now be altered to fit the 
times. 

Three years ago the Stanwood News sug- 
gested that nonagricultural functions in the 
Agricultural Extension Service be separated 
out and carried where they belong, in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
Tare, not charged to Agriculture. In the May 
1964 issue of Farm Technology, Editor Gor- 
don Berg states: “Extension specialists are 
being subjected to bully tactics at some ‘in- 
stitutions of learning’ because they don't 
— to see agriculture being sold down the 

ver.“ 

A curious chapter in Snohomish County 
history was written in 1962 when the county 
commissioners and officials at Washington 
State University closed the Snohomish 
County Agricultural Extension Office. Ap- 

“parently the principal reason was to 
“punish” farmers who were stubborn in 
their insistance on integrity in administra- 
tion of the milk testing program. Is Wash- 
ington State University one of the institu- 
tions that Berg refers to as using “bully” 
tactics? 

This area has an excellent example of the 
effectiveness of conscientious efforts to serve 
agriculture in the work done at the North- 
West Washington Experiment Station at 
Mount Vernon. Researchers Norton, Pea- 
body, Haglund, Eide, and Hellman are par- 
ticularly cited in the Puget Sound Vegetable 
Grower, October 1963. In 1961 Frank Johan- 
son was added to the staff as an area exten- 
sion agent to serve Whatcom, Skagit, Snoho- 
mish, and Island Counties. Such an ap- 
Pointment had long been urged by the late 
Dr. Martin Carstens, who was then super- 
intendent. He wanted to speéd up the 
Process of getting research results to the 
farmer and also to bring farm problems 
quickly to the attention of researchers. 

Farmers seem to like the idea. Results 
Teported in the proceedings of the Western 
Washington Horticultural Association in- 
dicate this to be an effective program. The 
signs seem clear. The ‘agricultural exten- 
sion worker must be technically trained and 
highly efficient. Let’s separate agriculture 
and nonagricultural functions and assign 
them to proper administration. Both will 
be better off. 


Wichita Falls, Tex., Banker Elected Presi- 
dent of American Institute of Banking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a prom- 
inent bank executive from Wichita Falls, 
Tex., Mr. N. A. Moore, was honored here 
in Washington last week when the 3,000 
delegates at the national convention of 
the American Institute of Banking 
elected him president. 

This honor is the result of Mr. Moore's 
many years of dedicated service to the 
Organization and to his chosen profes- 
Sion. The citizens of Wichita Falls are 
proud that his talents have been so 
Tecognized, and we offer him and the 
association our congratulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a story from 
the June 5 edition of the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Times which tells of this accom- 
Plishment: 
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TAREE THOUSAND BANKERS ELECT WICHITAN 
To Heap AIB 

A Wichita Falls banker, N. A. Moore, Jr. 
has been elected president of the 191,906 
member American Institute of Banking at 
Ly national, convention in Washington, 

O. 

Moore, vice president of the City National 
Bank, was elected at the close of the busi- 
ness meeting Friday morning by the 3,000 
delegates who have been attending the week- 
long session. 

He is the second Texan ever named to 
the high position in the AIB, which was 
founded in 1900 by the American 
Association. The only other Texan to hold 
this post was Bernard J. Lunt of Fort Worth. 

A telegram of congratulations from Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson was read by his 
aid, Walter Jenkins. 

WORK PRAISED 


Harry C. Lane, president of the City Na- 
tional, gave a short talk praising Moore and 
pledging the bank's support of him. 

Present at the meeting was Congressman 
GranaM B. PURCELL. 

Upon Moore’s election, the delegation from 
district 6, which includes Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico, put on a “convention” style 
demonstration. 

Moore was presented with a western dress 
suit, Stetson hat, belt and buckle, a cow- 
hide vest, and a balero tie with a topaz set- 
ting by the delegates from his home dis- 
trict. His wife was given a topaz pin and 
a scrapbook containing clippings of Moore's 
career. 

The presentations were made by Otis 
Rogers, Jr., vice president of the First 
National In Fort Worth and yice president 
of the Fort Worth chapter of the AIB. 

FAMILY PRESENT 

The Wichita Falls chapter, of which Will- 
ard J. Still, vice president and cashier of the 
Southwest National Bank, is president will 
be hosts Friday night for the president’s 
ball and reception for all of the 3,000 dele- 
gates. 

Attending the convention, and witnessing 
Moore's election were, in addition to his 
wife, their children, Nolan, Danny, Tommy 
and Nancy Ann, and his parents Mr. and 
Mrs. N. A. Moore. x 

Other Wichitans attending the conven- 
tion, which closes Friday night, include Glen 


O’Brien, new accounts, City National; Mrs. 
DeWanda Peery, audit department, City Na- 
tional; Gene Pullam, assistant vice president, 
City National; and Mr. and Mrs. Still. 

AS SPEAKER 


The outgoing president of the AIB, the 
largest off-campus educational organization 
in the Nation with 104,804 enrolled in 
courses, is Paige V. Simpson, with the First 
National Bank of San Diego. 

As vice president this past year, Moore has 
traveled more than 50,000 miles speaking at 
regional meetings, anual bank banquets, 
and other conventions, In his new position 
he will be doing even more traveling and 
speaking in behalf of banking. 

He will also serve as a member of the ex- 
ecutive council, the banking education com- 
mittee, and the administrative committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 

A native Wichitan and a graduate of the 
Wichita Falls public schools, Moore earned 
his BBA degree from the University of Texas. 

He began his banking career in 1940 with 
the City National and as vice president he 
heads the departments of new business de- 
velopment, public relations, new accounts, 
correspondent banking, and advertising. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Moore was president of the Wichita Falls 
chapter of the AIB in 1953, was associate 
councilman for the north and central Texas 
areas from 1953 to 1959 and was elected to 
the executive council in 1959 at the national 
convention in Philadelphia. 

He holds a graduate certificate in AIB 
which he earned in 1958 and has Instructed 
AIB courses for several years. 

Active in civic affairs, Moore is past presi- 
dent of the Wichita Falls Lions Cluh, is now 
treasurer and director of the American Red 
Cross, treasurer and director of the Girl 
Scouts, director of the Farm and Ranch Club, 
director of the United Fund, past president 
of the Midwestern University Ex-Students 
Association, and is chairman of the area de- 
velopment committee of the chamber of 
commerce. 

He Is a deacon in the First Baptist Church 
and teacher of the mens Sunday school 
class, 


Fairplay Toward Israel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Evening Star of June 8. 1964: 

Fama Towarp ISRAEL: JOHNSON INVITA- 
TION TO ESHKOL PRAISED; PRESIDENT WANTS 
MIDDLE East PEACE 

(By Max Freedman) 

When one begins to think about it, it al- 
most seems beyond belief that we had to 
wait until President Johnson was in the 


history or American policy that justifies this 
deliberate unfairness to Israel, 

An unbroken sequence links the White 
House from the days of President Wilson to 
Zionist hopes in Palestine. In 1917, at the 
urging of Justice Louis D. Brandeis and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, the support of the Ameri- 
can Government was pledged by President 
Wilson to the Balfour Declaration. That 
declaration bound the British Government 
to use its best offices to promote the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine, 
without prejudice to Jewish rights elsewhere 
and without injury to Arab rights. 

This formula, which looked so simple and 
just In 1917, soon became an excuse for trou- 
ble in the Middle East. Yet this sullen out- 
look never persuaded any American Presi- 
dent from Wilson to Kennedy to abandon 
his support of Israel's hopes. 

By their repeated votes over the years the 

of Congress also showed their sym- 
pathy for the Zionist cause. A less friendly 
attitude was sometimes visible in the State 
De t and the Defense Department; 
but their doubts never supplanted the public 
support given by successive Presidents, It is 
against this background that the persistent 
refusal of the White House to treat the Gov- 
ernment of Israel on a level of equality with 
other governments must be judged. 

If this discrimination Israel was 
intended to please the Arabs and disarm 
their hostility, them it has plainly fatied. 
This mistaken policy cannot even plead the 
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ment of Israel came to an end; and President 
Johnson's invitation to Premier Eshkol, gal- 
lantly maintained despite Arab protests, 
should have ended it forever. 

It is not sufficiently understood that Amer- 
ican policy has never been the champion of 
Israel or the Arab States. The United States 
has attempted the more difficult task of 
maintaining its own national interest in the 
Middle East, while remaining friendly with 
all countries in the area. Neither Israel nor 
the Arab world has fully understood this 
policy nor been satisfied with it. Each side 
has tried to gain special favors for itself. 

There has been disappointment with Amer- 
ican policy in the past and there will in- 
evitably be disappointment and criticisms 
again. But this bitterness cannot sway the 
United States from applying the same rules 
of self-interest that guide its policies in other 
areas. 

This means that the United States is 
pledged to a policy of fairplay in the Middle 
East. It is not yet ready to guarantee exist- 
ing frontiers;, but it will resist all efforts to 
change them by armed force. It will con- 
tinue to discourage an arms race while being 
realistic enough to realize that the defense 
preparations by Israel and Egypt cannot be 
halted by any decree from Washington. It 
will refuse to be bullied by Arab threats over 
oll, and it will equally refuse to be enticed 
into unconditional support of Israel's claims. 

Here is at least the firm beginning of an 
American policy, but its success depends on 
its complete fairness in enforcement. Any 
one-sided discrimination in favor of Israel 
or the Arab States will bring immediate con- 
fusion and ultimate disaster. 

There is much encouraging evidence at 
hand that Israel's policy has moved into a 
moderate phase. The great influx of new 
settlers has ended, and cannot be resumed 
unless Russia makes the improbable decision 
to allow its Jewish citizens to leave the coun- 
try. Israel is thinking of patient and sus- 
tained economic growth, not of abrupt ex- 


To achieve these economic Israel 
wants a period of stability in the Middle 
East and is ready to make its own prudent 
contribution to this objective, while realizing 
that a formal peace treaty with the Arabs is 
unattainable. 

The way in which Israel has carried out its 
plan to divert the waters of the Jordan is an 
excellent example of this new policy. It has 
emphasized that no such diversion would 
have been necessary if the Arab countries 
had joined with Israel in the regional devel- 
opment of water resources. Then it carefully 
and frankly explained to various Western 
Governments, including those in Britain and 
France and America, the limited aims of 
Israel’s policy, with the clear intention that 
this explanation should be given to the Arab 
leaders, Israel wanted neither to embarrass 
the Arab world nor to challenge it; and thus 
far the cautious Arab response has shown 
the wisdom of this policy. 

Like all his in the White 
House, President Johnson is impressed by 
Israel's devotion to democracy and by its de- 
termination to protect its freedom after un- 
paralleled tragedies. He goes beyond any of 
his in believing that every coun- 
try in the Middle East should think of the 
stability and progress of that whole area. 
He will judge all national policies by one 
test—their impact on existing tensions and 
their promise of peace with reconciliation, 

This new trend in W. has been 
sensed almost intuitively by Israel's leaders; 
hence the success of the Eshkol mission. 
One hopes that Arab States will also realize 
that they can make more progress with Presi- 
dent Johnson by proving that they too are 
capable of the large view, and are ready at 
last to think of the virtues of cooperation. 
They will not hurt their own essential in- 
teresta by following these responsible policies. 
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Coin Shortage in United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 


the continuing interest in the subject of 


silver usage and our serious coin short- 
age, I would like to insert the following 
article in the Recorp. It appeared in 
the American Metal Market issue of 
June 3, 1964. 

The article follows: 


DESILVERIZED DIME URGED To EXTEND GREATLY 
SILVER SUPPLY FOR COINAGE 


New Yorx.—If the Treasury will have to 
use less silver for coinage because of dwin- 
dling supply, then the “logical and least dis- 
turbing” method is to desilverize the dime, 
rather than to cut the silver content of all 
silver coins. That is the view of numismatic 
experts as told to the Metal Market last week- 
end at the New York Coin Show. 2 

Nearly all of a dozen experts or dealers sur- 
veyed, said this would be the best step and 
put far in the future the day when the Treas- 
ury might have to go out and buy silver, 
probably at a price above $1.293 per ounce, 
Or course, the coin people are not enthused 
about desilverizing any coins, but it may 
have to be done. They prefer the present 
silver currency. 

Among the points cited for changing the 
metallic content of the dime were these: 

The mint is using more silver in making 
dimes than in any other coin and a saving of 
nearly 40 percent in its use of silver Is en- 
visioned. 

Reaction, both here and abroad, to devalu- 
ing the dime, psychologically and otherwise, 
would be far less, in comparison with cutting 
down silver in all coins. 

Assuming a new alloy with the same prop- 
erties as the present 90 silver to 10 copper 
alloy can be found, the disruption for coin 
receiving devices will not be a factor. 

It would be like minting a “double nickel” 
which has no silver. But the present cupro- 
nickel alloy in nickels could not be adopted 
because it might be easy to convert nickels 
into dimes by filing them down. 

The new dime would probably get approval 
in Congress and elsewhere more quickly than 
any other proposal. 

Tt will not drive half dollars and quarters 
into hiding and there are too many dimes in 
circulation to encourage their hoarding, 

It is a simple step and would be far less 
in the direction of devaluation than cutting 
the silver in all coins, 

Vending device people would have no wor- 
ries about quarters and half dollars which 
would be unchanged. And it would not 
mean that one day all coins would be made of 
the same metallic as the new dime. 

Among the strong proponents for a de- 
siiverized dime was a specialist dealer, Mur- 
ray Altman, who had an attractive exhibit 
of mostly dollar coins in the Henry Hudson 
Hotel. He said the alloy for the dime need 
not have intrinsic value, although that would 
be preferred, and noted that maybe an alloy 
of one of the newer metals might be the 
answer, if the electrical and other properties 


are suitable. Others said it is a matter for 
the mint metallurgists to look. into 
thoroughly, 


WAR TIME NICKELS 
A number of experts at the show were 


strongly opposed to adopting a 45-percent 
silver alloy for all coins, as has been un- 


officially proposed in some quarters. They 
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said that could be likened to the wartime 
“J-cent” nickels which contained 35 percent 
silver and are considered as emergency junk 
by most numismatists. They fetch $240 per 
bag of 4,000 for melting down to get silver. 

The chairman of the show, Philip Rosen- 
baum, was particularly opposed to reduc- 
ing the silver content in every silver coin. 
He told the Metal Market “it would be haz- 
ardous, the eyes of the world would be 
focused on such action (especially at 50 per- 
cent cut) and it would be viewed as a big 
step to devaluation of the U.S. currency. 
It would be inflationary and promote a rise 
in the price of silver and many other things. 
It would be detrimental to our economy and 
our grandchildren, and no good for the 
United States.” 

When questioned, he was not enthusiastic 
about a Columbium half dollar— it may 
sound good, but is not likely, at this stage.” 
Another stated: “We will be living in a dif- 
ferent America if we tamper with all silver 
coins.” 

Cutting the silver content of all minor 
silver coins would tend to drive minor silver 
coins underground and delay the expected 
release of many silver dollars by speculators, 
stated one dealer. 

When questioned about the silver supply 
picture, Mr. Rosenbaum gave these view- 
points If silver came out of hiding there 
would be plenty, and maybe the supply-de- 
mand picture could change within 8 years 
(that is one estimate of the Treasury sup- 
ply for silver coining). North American pro- 
ducers could turn out more without an 
additional price rise. We must somehow 
dissuade nations abroad from wishing and 
expecting that we will reduce the silver con- 
tent of our three top coins, and also dis- 
suade mine producers from expecting that 
the silver price will rise.“ 

He implied that there is plenty of silver 
in the world for all uses if it comes out of 
hiding—more could come from Latin America 
and maybe we could get silver even from 
China and Russia; and from elsewhere, per- 
haps by barter. a 

INVESTIGATION URGED 


“Congress should look into the Treasury's 
mishandling of the disposal of dollar coins 
In late 1963 and early 1964,” said a Brooklyn 
dealer who implied that they went to favored 
channels and were let out when there was 
concern over silver supply for future coins. 
He added, “the mysterious distribution of the 
JFK. coins—very few going to the public— 
also needs congressional study. It appears 
that some people in the Treasury, Federal Re- 
serve and bank officials had ‘friends’ who now 
are keeping these coins out of general circu- 
lation. Nearly 60 million have been minted, 
but none are seen in normal trade activities. 
How did several million get into Canada and 
to Europe?” These coins sell wholesale at 
75 cents each, in quantities. 

Mr. Rosenbaum forecast that late next year 
the fantastic urge for the Kennedy coin may 
subside. He said it would be unethical for 
the mint to make 1964 imprint coins in 1965. 
Both sentimental attachment and specula- 
tors values would fall away were that done 
or if the 1964 run is pushed above 90 million. 


A Superb Record of Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, water is becoming a more and 
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more precious resource in the Colorado 
River Basin, This is why there is much 
concern about the necessary and un- 
necessary waste and loss of Coloraco 
River water in connection -with irriga- 
tion. 

I am pleased that Imperial Irrigation 
District’s record for prevention of water 
wastage in my congressional district is a 
superb one and compares very favorably 
with the records of other irrigation proj- 
ect areas in the basin. This fact was 
made known in a report released by the 
Colorado River Association on May 8 of 
this year, quoting Mr. Dallas Cole, chief 
engineer of the Colorado River Board of 
California. The report follows: 

Praise for the prevention of water wastage 
by the Imperial Irrigation District was ex- 
pressed today by Dallas Cole, chief engineer 
of the Colorado River Board of California. 

“Not only do records bear out the claim 
that the Imperial Irrigation District ranks 
near the top in irrigation efficiency among 
large projects in the West.“ said Cole, but 
it must be kept in mind that this has been 
accomplished under the handicap of rela- 
tively high salt concentrations in Colorado 
River flow at Imperial Dam which makes it 
essential to leach salts through the soil con- 
tinually in order to maintain balance. 

“The following table shows historic meas- 
urements of canal system regulatory waste 
and losses in percent of gross diversions, and 
the farm waste and deep percolation losses 
in percent of farm deliveries, for several large 
irrigation projects in the West; including 

Imperial. The management bas my con- 
gratulations.” 
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Polish Official Attitude Still Communist 
Oriented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the apolo- 
gists for the Communists and those who 
are trying to make the American people 
believe the Communists are changing 
continually tell us about Poland and how 
we are winning Poland away from com- 
munism. At this time of year when the 
House begins debate on the foreign aid 
bill with its huge chunks of the Ameri- 
Can taxpayers’ money earmarked for 
Poland, the softening attitude of official 
Poland is given special treatment. 
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In order that we hear another side, I 
include an article written by Ken 
Thompson, editorial staff writer for the 
Dallas Morning News, how just how Po- 
land is mellowing. ‘The truth is, as you 
will see from this article, Poland is still 
a tightly controlled Communist country 
where the people haye no freedom. 

The article from the Dallas Morning 
News of June 6 follows: 

How Poranp Is MELLOWING 
(By Ken Thompson) 

A few years ago Poland was the only Com- 
munist nation where copies of Boris Paster- 
nak's Dr. Zhivago" could be easily obtained 
by those who wanted to pay the price—and 
who were able to read English, German, or 
French, since Polish translations were, of 
course, not available. 

Of all the satellite nations, Poland is often 
regarded as the one most tolerant, liberal, 
and independent of the Soviet Unton. With 
the help of the State Department, the notion 
has become widespread that Poland is a 
leader in the mellowing process that is sup- 
posed to be moving all of the Communist 
nations (except China, Albania, and Cuba) 
toward a freer, open society with which the 
West can deal more comfortably, if not in 
complete confidence, 

This notion is largely exploded in a short 
article In a recent issue of the Reporter maga- 
gine, a scrupulous journal, but one not noted 
for anti-Communist militancy. 

According to the Reporter, there has been 
a gradual decline in Poland's living standard 
and a growing restlessness among Polish 
workers, 

There has also been considerable harass- 
ment of writers and intellectuals, with the 
Polish Government alleging a paper shortage 
as an excuse for placing a tight curb on the 
publication of books and periodicals. Writers 
who adapt to thé party line, of course, have 
no difficulty getting their material into print. 

Recently 34 of Poland's most prominent 
writers and intellectuals sent a short letter 
of protest to the Premier, complaining about 
the rise in censorship, The letter stated 
simply that: “Restrictions on the allocation 
of paper for the printing of books and pe- 
riodicals and the tightening of press censor- 
ship have created a situation that threatens 
the development of national culture. The 
undersigned, in recognition of the existence 
of public opinion, the right to criticize, the 
right of free discussion and honest informa- 
tion as the necessary elements of progress, 
and being motivated by civic concern, de- 
mand that the Polish cultural policy be 
changed in the spirit of the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the Polish State 


and as conducive to national welfare.” 


Those who signed the letter wanted to keep 
it secret, the Reporter notes, so as not to em- 
barrass the Government. But the matter be- 
came public not long ago when the Govern- 
ment arrested a writer for collecting the sig- 
natures on the letter, even though he had not 
signed it himself. When he was jailed, ex- 
istence of the letter could no longer be kept 
secret. 

Immediately after his Jailing, the rest of 
the letter's signers began to run into trouble. 
Their passports were withdrawn, articles by 
them scheduled for printing were killed and 
radio programs they had prepared were can- 
celed. Three university professors were 
canned and one ailing writer was even denied 
use of a Government clinic. 

These forms of retaliation illustrate, bet- 
ter than anything we've yet seen from the 
State Department, the nature of a “mel- 
lowing” Poland. They prove rather dra- 
matically how little concern still exists in 
the satellites for public opinion, “the right 
to criticize’ and the right of “free discus- 
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sion’’—which the 34 letterwriters had de- 
manded. 

Summing up, the Reporter observes that: 
“Poland is constantly mentioned among the 
Communist countries that are moving to- 
ward an open society, while it is actually 
closing down on its intellectuals. It is get- 
ting more independent of the Soviet Un- 
lon—so independent, in fact, that its repres- 
siveness can well compete with that of the 
Soviet Union.” 


Fairplay Toward Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I include at this 
point an article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on June 8. 

The column was written by Max Freed- 
man, and entitled “Fairplay Toward 
Israel.” 

I believe it speaks for itself: 

Fampiay TOWARD ISRAEL— JOHNSON INVITA- 


TION TO ESHKOL PRAISED; PRESIDENT WANTS 
MıpDLE East PEACE 


When one begins to think about it, it al- 
most seems beyond belief that we had to 
wait until President Johnson was in the 
White House before the Premier of Israel 
could receive an official invitation to visit 
this country. There is nothing in American 
history or American policy that justifies this 
deliberate unfairness to Israel. 

An unbroken sequence links the White 
House from the days of President Wilson to 
Zionist hopes in Palestine. In 1917, at the 
urging of Justice Louis D. Brandeis and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, the support of the 
American Government was pledged by Presi- 
dent Wilson to the Balfour Declaration, 
That declaration bound the British Govern- 
ment to use its best offices to promote the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, without prejudice to Jewish rights 
elsewhere and without injury to Arab rights. 

This formula, which looked so simple and 
just in 1917, soon became an excuse for 
trouble in the Middle East. Yet this sullen 
outlook never persuaded any American Presi- 
dent from Wilson to Kennedy to abandon his 
support of Israel's hopes. 

By their repeated votes over the years the 
Members of Congress also showed their sym- 
pathy for the Zionist cause. A less friendly 
attitude was sometimes visible in the State 
Department and the Defense Department; 
but their doubts never supplanted the public 
support given by successive Presidents. It 
is against this background that the persist- 
ent refusal of the White House to treat the 
Government of Israel on a level of equality 
with other governments must be judged. 

If this discrimination against Israel was 
intended to please the Arabs and disarm their 
hostility, then it has plainly failed. This 
mistaken policy cannot even plead the excuse 
of success, It was high time that this par- 
ticular expression of unfair treatment of 
Israel came to an end; and President John- 
son's invitation to Premier Eshkol, gallantly 
maintained despite Arab protests, should 
have ended it forever. 

It is not sufficiently understood that 
American policy has never been the cham- 
pion of Israel or the Arab States. The 
United States has attempted the more diffi- 
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cult task of maintaining its own national 
interests in the Middle East, while remain- 
ing friendly with all countries in the area. 
Neither Israel nor the Arab world has fully 
understood this policy nor been satisfied with 
it. Each side has tried to gain special favors 
for itself. 

There has been disappointment with 
American policy in the past and there will 
inevitably be disappointment and criticisms 
again. But this bitterness cannot sway the 
United States from applying the same rules 
of self-interest that guide its policies in 
other areas. 

This means that the United States 18 
pledged to a policy of fairplay in the Middle 
East. It is not yet ready to guarantee exist- 
ing frontiers; but it will resist all efforts to 
change them by armed force. It will con- 
tinue to discourage an arms race while being 
realistic enough to realize that the defense 
preparation by Israel and “Egypt cannot be 
halted by any decree from Washington. It 
Will refuse to be bullied by Arab threats over 
oil, and it will equally refuse to be enticed 
into unconditional support of Israel's claims. 

Here is at least the firm beginning of an 
American policy, but its success depends on 
its complete fairness in enforcement. Any 
one-sided discrimination in favor of Israel 
or the Arab States will bring immediate con- 
fusion and ultimate disaster. 

There is much encouraging evidence at 
hand that Israel's policy has moved into a 

moderate phase. The great influx of new 
settlers has ended, and cannot be resumed 
unless Russia makes the improbable decision 
to allow its Jewish citizens to leave the coun- 
try. Israel is thinking of patient and sus- 
tained economic growth, not of abrupt 
expansion. 

To achieve these economic goals Israel 
wants a period of stability in the Middle East 
and is ready to make its own prudent con- 
tribution to this objective, while realizing 
that a formal peace treaty with the Arabs is 
unattainable. 

The way in which Israel has carried out 
its plan to divert the waters of the Jordan is 
an excellent example of this new policy. It 
has emphasized that no such diversion would 
have been necessary if the Arab countries had 
joined with Israel in the regional develop- 
ment of water resources. Then it tarefully 
and frankly explained to various Western 
governments, including those in Britain and 
France and America, the limited aims of 
Israel’s policy, with the clear intention that 
this explanation should be given to the Arab 
leaders. Israel wanted neither to embarrass 
the Arab world nor to challenge it; and thus 
far the cautious Arab response has shown 
the wisdom of this policy. 

Like all his predecessors in the White 
House, President Johnson is impressed by 
Israel’s devotion to democracy and by its 
determination to protect its freedom after 

eled tragedies. He goes beyond any 
of his predecessors in believing that every 
country in the Middle East should think of 
the stability and progress of that whole area. 
He will judge all national policies by one 
test—their impact on existing tensions and 
their promise of peace with reconciliation. 

This new trend in Washington has been 
sensed almost intuitively by Israel's leaders; 
hence the success of the Eshkol mission. 
One hopes that Arab States will also realize 
that they can make more progress with 
President Johnson by proving that they too 
are capable of the large view, and are ready 
at last to think of the virtues of cooperation. 
They will not hurt their own essential in- 
terests by following ‘these responsible 
policies. 
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School Prayer in Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, two edi- 
torials appearing last month in the New 
York Times and Christian Science Moni- 
tor make particularly thoughtful con- 
tributions to our understanding of what 
precisely is involved in the school prayer 
issue. 

As the Times editorial states: 

The Supreme Court was not declaring it- 
self against prayer or religion when it found 
the practice of leading schoolchildren in 
devotions to be a violation of the first 
amendment. The Court was simply saying 
that, under the principle of separation, it is 
not up to State officials to say what prayers 
shall be read, if any. That is up to the 
individual. 


Or to put it another way, religious 
ideas, beliefs, and values are an integral 
part of our cultural heritage. The pub- 
lic schools have an obligation to help in- 
dividuals develop an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of the role of 
religion in the life of the people of this 
Nation. But teaching for religious com- 
mitment is the responsibility of the home 
and the church or synagogue. 

The New York Times has gone on to 
wisely and correctly emphasize that: 

Much of the quite genuine resentment 
against the Supreme Court's decision stems 
from misunderstanding. * * * Neither the 
Constitution nor the Supreme Court has out- 
lawed God, the Bible, the Lord's Prayer, or 
anyone’s religion. 


As the Monitor points ouf, the Supreme 
Court decisions “have specifically cleared 
an area free of all governmental require- 
ment or interference—the area of 
religion.” 

For a century and a half the American 
people have insisted on the separation 
of church and state; on religion as a pri- 
vate and personal responsibility, not that 
of the Government. 


This doctrine and tradition has served 


“us well. It has permitted the maximum 


possible protection for the religious lib- 
erties of all citizens. We are not war- 
ranted today, for our own religious wel- 
fare, to erode it or abandon it. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the excellent 
articles from the New York Times and 
Christian Science Monitor to all who are 
seriously interested in examining 
question: > 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, May 10, 

1964] 


Tse SCHOOL PRAYER ISSUE 

For 2 weeks now the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on pro- 
posed constitutional amendments to permit 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. Much of the testimony has been 
more emotional than enlightening, but the 
hearings are performing a valuable function. 
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They are demonstrating the extreme difi- 
culty of marking out the proper boundaries 
between church and State, and they only 
serve to emphasize the danger of congres- 
sional interference with the existing status. 

The Supreme Court was not declaring it- 
self against prayer or religion when it found 
the practice of leading schoolchildren in de- 
votions to be in violation of the first amend- 
ment. The Court was simply saying that, 
under the principle of separation, it is not 
up to State officials to say which prayers 
shall be read, if any. That is up to the in- 
dividual. 

It was easy for many outraged persons, 

in Congress, the pulpits and elsewhere, to de- 
nounce the Court. But the problems the 
Court actually had to consider in the school 
prayer cases do not permit simplistic an- 
swers. 
For example, can praying in the classroom 
really be termed “voluntary” when most chil- 
dren will naturally conform to the teachers 
wish? How is a community to decide which 
religion's prayer will be read—by majority 
vote of the community, or in each school? 
Or should there be a nondenominational 
prayer, and if so, who is to write it? Just 
to state such questions is to indicate the 
divisiveness that would result from allowing 
local school authorities to enter the realm 
of religious devotion. 

The hearings have also brought out that 
much of the quite genuine resentment 
against the Supreme Court's decision stems 
from misunderstanding. The Court did not 
foreclose singing of the national anthem, or 
continued use of the motto “In God We 
Trust,” or any of a dozen other imagined 
horrors that have been evoked at the hear- 
ings. Neither the Constitution nor the Su- 
preme Court has outlawed God, the Bible, 
the Lord's Prayer or anyone’s religion. 

If the testimony proves nothing else, ft 
proves how unwise it would be to begin now 
to tamper with the first amendment. No 
one can be sure what the effect of some of 
the proposed amendments would be. Even 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, who was most criti- 
cal of the Supreme Court decisions, coun- 
seled the Judiciary Committee not to 
endanger our tradition of religious Liberty 
by amending the Constitution, And leaders 
of the major Protestant denominations ex- 
pressed opposition to “jeopardizing our long- 
cherished freedom to worship God as con- 
science dictates by tampering with the first 
amendment.” We agree. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
21, 1964] 
THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasuiIncton.—If one extracts the emo- 
tionalism from the prayer-amendment de- 
bate, the issue becomes clearer. 

Some of us remember, when we were kids, 
reci the Lord’s Prayer in grade school, 
or having Bible readings, or even marching 
around the classroom singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.“ We like to think of that 
happening today, as a means of giving even 
the children from broken homes some sense 
of life's enduring values. 

But the Supreme Court of the United 
States says the Constitution says no. 

What has happened? 

The United States is still overwhelmingly 
Protestant in outlook and religious loyalty. 
But minorities today are more visible, are 
organized, are more ready to ask for their 
rights. So a lot more thought has gone 
into the question of what public power can 
or cannot do, in the religious field, under the 
Constitution. 
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If we want to be equitable, we have to 
think how minorities fare, and should fare, 
under the Constitution which specifically 
states, in article I of the Bill of Rights, that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,“ (The 14th amend- 
ment applies this rule to the States as well.) 

Let us reverse the usual situation and sup- 
pose a Protestant child is attending school 
in a district where there is a Roman Catholic 
majority. Would he or his parents want the 
authorities to require the daily reciting of so 
many Hall Marys by the class? From what 
Bible would they want to hear dally read- 
ings? What would be the answer there? 

But someone may ask, What about a non- 
denominational prayer prepared by a school 
board, as was the situation in a New York 
case? Is a prayer valuable which is so 
reduced in content that all faiths can accept 

it? Perhaps so. But what we have here is 
the government—State or county, but still 
government—prescribing a religious exercise, 
Objecting pupils would be excused from com- 
pliance, of course, but it would still be a pre- 
scribed exercise, 

Certainly one way to look at the Supreme 
Court decisions is that they have specifically 
cleared an area free of all governmental re- 
quirement or interference—the area of reli- 
gion. This crucial, all-important concern is 
left to the individual, to the family, the 
home, and the.church—where religious incul- 
cation has always been effective. 

The Supreme Court has not required that 
"In God We Trust" be removed from the 
coinage, or that reference to God be removed 
from official oaths. The United States re- 
mains a God-fearing nation. The Court 
hasn't said that chaplains be withdrawn from 
the armed services; as a matter of fact, chap- 
plains represent many denominations and a 
serviceman is free to accept or reject their 
help. The Court has not said that the Bible 
cannot be read as great literature, or as the 
solemn history of mankind, or that compara- 
tive religions cannot be taught in schools. 

What the Court has said, basically, is that 
no government can prescribe any kind of 
religious exercise for our public school chil- 
dren, not even someone else's version of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

It would be wonderful U we were all of 
“one accord.“ religiously, so that all could 
agree on religious teaching. But that mil- 
lennial day is not yet. One reader writes 
in to suggest that the kind of grace some 
families say at mealtime—a grace of “silent 
meditation —- would be a solution for the 
public schools. Then during a daily devo- 
tional period each child could think the 
reverent thoughts he wished to think. 


Civil Rights Issue Tests Mike Mansfield 
and His Gentle Use of His Senate 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the House recognize we live in a differ- 
ent world than the other legislative 
body. The House is unpredictable be- 
Cause of the rugged individualism of its 
Members, whereas the other body is 
Sometimes unpredictable because. of the 
personalities of its Members. 

The present majority leader of the 
Senate, the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
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is a unique individual for a U.S. Senator, 

possessing few of the personality traits 

that we recognize in the other body. 

I was especially pleased to note an 
article in the Friday, June 5, edition of 
the Wall Street Journal, which discusses 
the leadership and talent with which 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD conducts him- 
self as majority leader. I believe the ar- 
ticle to be a thoughtful and fair analysis 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana, and insert it into the RECORD 
at this point: 

RELUCTANT LEADER: CTV. RIGHTS ISSUE TESTS 
Mixx MANSFIELD AND HIS GENTLE USE OF 
His SENATE POWER 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WasuHincton.—Every day, 5 minutes before 
the Senate meets, MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, pushes his thin frame through the 
Senate's big, swinging doors and strides down 
the stairstep center aisle to the majority 
leader's front-row chair. Sometimes he'll 
brush off the seat with the black leather 
folder he invariably carries. “Want to take 
over?“ hel ask one in a group of waiting 
newsmen. 

Min MANSFIELD smiles when he asks an 
outsider to take over but he means to be 
taken half seriously. He is not entirely com- 
fortable with the job of leading the warring 
Senate Democrats. Sometimes he wants to 
be simply a Senator from Montana, with 
time enough to compose learned speeches 
about foreign policy, little to worry about 
except beef imports or the shortage of silver 
dollars, 

The desire to be less important than he is 
makes Min MANSFIELD unusual among the 
capital’s bigtime politicians. He dislikes 
publicity, refuses to promote himself and 
willingly gives up authority that should be 
his. He is the kind of man who feels a bit 
self-conscious in a chauffeured limousine (a 

istte of his office) and he's reticent 
about accepting the honorary degrees uni- 
yersities bestow on success. 

For all these humble qualities, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD is widely admired. But, mostly in pri- 
vate, he Is also being criticized for his will- 
ingness to let loose the strands of power that 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson pulled to- 
gether and bequeathed to him in 1961. 

Certain liberal Democrats, in particular, 
want him to drive the Senate hard to pounce 
on obstructionists, to flail the Republicans, 
and in general to set the place crackling 
with fervor for the Democratic administra- 
tion. 

“Be a leader” Connecticut's Senator Dopp 
once demanded of him. Others complain 
that he lets the Senate meander aimlessly; 
that he allows his friend the minority leader, 
Senator DRESEN, of Ulinois, to set the legis- 
lative pace; and that, compared to what it 
was when LB. J. occupied it, the majority 
leader’s post has become a cipher. 

UNFAIR COMPARISON 


Yet it's unfair to compare the results of 
Mr. Mansrretp’s benign, accommodating 
reign with the hectic, surprise-filled years of 
Lyndon Johnson’s Senate leadership. A ma- 
jor difference: Because Republicans con- 
trolled the executive branch and Dwight 
Eisenhower did not sketch new legislative 
frontiers in every direction, LBJ. was his 
own master, going so far as to set Demo- 
cratic goals in a congressional state of the 
Union message. But Mr. MANSFIELD'S per- 
formance is measured against what a Demo- 
cratic President wants. 8 

Thus comparisons are somewhat beside the 
point. But Senator Mansrretp clearly could 
do more to expedite the public business and 
promote the President’s program. He could 
apply pressure by criticism. He needn't have 
consumed 2 months by bringing in the Sen- 
ate at 10 a.m. for the civil rights marathon 
and then, eschewing late-night sessions, 
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letting it adjourn early (the morning ses- 
sions blocked most committee meetings) 

. He could, moreover, dangle prized com- 
mittee assignments. He could hustle 
through the pet bills of legislators who co- 
operate while refusing to schedule those 
sponsored by Members who don't. He could 
leak nasty stories about the uncooperative. 
He could reward or discipline in countless 
other ways, but he won't. 

Again and again he says he's only ane 
Senator disposing of a single vote. Pleading 
for another's vote, he believes, is a demean- 
ing act, To punish recalcitrants, he thinks, is 
not a mark of leadership but a sign of petti- 
ness. He will exhort groups of Democrats to 
give their administration the benefit of a 
doubt, but he will not go further. 

In sum, MIKE MANSFIELD is surely the least 
assertive congressional commander in mem- 
ory. Yet, there are many who believe his 
laissez-faire leadership may precisely fit to- 
day’s Senate mood. He has, after all, helped 
scads of administration bills 


extension of depressed areas aid, the Do- 
mestic Peace Corps, youth employment pro- 
grams, water pollution controls, All these 
are pending in the House. 

In view of this productivity, few Demo- 
crats yearn for a return to the LB. J. days 
when, as Senator Dopp put it, the leader 
“orchestrated” the Senate’s discordant play- 
ers. On most bills, Mr. MANSFIELD need 
hardly work up a sweat; he can sit back 
watching the Democrats’ 2-to-1 majority 
overwhelm the Republicans. And if it were 
not for civil rights, his job today would be 
easier still, for the southern Democratic 
patriarchs are more tolerant toward the 
Texan in the White House than they were 
toward John F. Kennedy. 

Given these advantages, Mr. MANSFIELD 
needn't be more than a traffic cop for legis- 
lation most of the time, and he doesn't aspire 
to a loftier role. He rarely reaches into the 
committees to shape bills—and he cares 
more about getting a committee-approved 
bill to a floor vote than how Senators vote. 

The vote next Tuesday to end the South’s 
filibuster against the civil rights bill is a 
prime example of the leader's disdain for 
nosecounting, an activity L.B.J. and his for- 
mer Senate protege, the now-discredited 
Democratic Secretary Bobby Baker, elevated 
to an art. Mr. Mansrreip scheduled the vote 
without knowing whether he commands the 
required two-thirds majority. If cloture isn't 
invoked, and if the rights bill must then be 
diluted, Mr. Mansrretp will surely be blamed 
for letting impatience prompt him to strike 
in the dark. 

Still, Mrxe MansreLD's noncombative, 
nonpartisan approach (“there are good 
Republicans and bad Democrats”) dovetails 
neatly with the President's grand political 
strategy. LB.J. would rather disarm the 
Republicans than clobber them. His Senate 
successor is well equipped by inclination and 
personality to execute this strategy in Con- 
gress. 

TROUBLE WITH DEMOCRATS 

But it’s Democrats, rather than Republi- 
cans, who have given Mr. MANSFIELD the most 
distress during his 40-month reign. Senator 
McCLELLAN beat the administration on the 
bill to set up a Cabinet Department on Urban 
Affairs. The late Senator Kerr whipped it on 
“medicare’’ 2 summers ago. Moreover, a lib- 
eral-led filibuster to stop the asserted give 
away” of satellite communications to indus- 
try might have succeeded if Oregon's fiery 
Senator Morse hadn't lost his temper. "I 
do not believe the majority leader,” Mr. 
Morse cried in the heat of debate; that re- 
mark sealed his defeat, because the most 
egregious blunder a Senator can commit is 
to call Mixx MANSFIELD's a liar. 

For when he must, Mr. MANSFIELD can 
draw on reservoirs of strength filled over the 
years by fairness, by disbursing to colleagues 
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credit that should be his, and by the univer- 
sal belief that MIke MansrwLo is not in 
politics for self-aggrandizement. In fact, as 
majority leader he pushes power away. 

Take the matter of Senators’ committee 

ts, which are made at the begin- 
ning of each biennial Congress. The com- 
mittees are really miniature Senates; they de- 
termine whether, and in what form, legisla- 
tion will reach the floor. Committee deci- 
sions are rarely overruled in the Senate, for 
to protect their individual authority chair- 
men tend to vote together. 

Control of the committees, obviously, is 
the key to control of the Senate. Before 
Mixx MANSFIELD's reign, assignments were 
made by a coterie of elders in the Democratic 


leader presides. Mr. Mansrretp, deciding 
that this manner of selection was inequl- 
table, substituted secret balloting for it. 

The secret ballot almost guaranteed that 
the leader's wishes would be ignored. At the 
opening ot the current Congress Mr. MANS- 
FIELD believed Wisconsin's Senator PROXMIRE, 
though he opposed the administration's tax 
cut plan, deserved a place on the powerful 
Finance Committee, in the secret ballot Mr. 
Proxmime got no votes except Senator 
MANSFIELD's. 

Mrxe Mawnsrietp hardly thought twice 
about disclosing the results of the balloting, 
for this son of an immigrant from Ireland 
is an utterly candid man. Probably the only 
fib to which he was ever a party inyolved a 
Navy recruiter's belief that he was 17, rather 
than 14, when he enlisted for World War I. 
After the war, he served in the Army and 
with the Marines in the Orient, a tour which 
excited a lifetime interest in Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Back in Butte, he sweated in the copper 
mines as a pick-and-shovel “mucker” pre- 
paring for a delayed academic career.. He 
crowded high school and college into 4 years 
before blossoming into a professor of Latin 
American and Far Eastern history at Mon- 
tana State University. From there he went 
to the House of Representatives and, in 1952, 
to the Senate. 

TAPPED FOR NO. 2 POST 

It was Mr. Maxsrrp's pipe-puffing, con- 
templative unobstrustveness that recom- 
mended him to Senator Johnson when the 
job of whip, or deputy leader, became vacant 
in 1957. Mr. MansræLp was tapped for the 
No. 2 position, and he demonstrated no urge 
to share the limelight, When L.B.J. moved 
to the Vice Presidency in 1961, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD moved up to the leader's post. 

As Mr. Johnson saw it, MIKE MANSFIELD 
was, like the leader himself, another bridge 
between the party's northern liberals and its 
southern conservatives. The South likes 
him because he Is not passionately involved 
in the agitation for civil rights; the South- 
west likes him because he supports tax deple- 
„tion for oll (Montana, too, is an oil-producing 
State); and the liberals like him because he 
is with them on most other controversies. 

For weeks now, Senator MANSFIELD has 
fretted about the length of the South's fll- 
buster against the civil rights bill, but he 
won't try to blackjack Members into line, 
even if he could. On the only substantive 
vote so far (the 45-to-45 tie that defeated 
a Southern-supported amendment to assure 
jury trials for all accused of crim- 
inal contempt) he risked victory by caring 
more about honoring a commitment than 
about winning. 

He had promised to protect the southern- 
ers by arranging an offsetting “pair” for the 
absent Senator Fursricut, Democrat, of 
Arkansas. After the dramatic rollcall, but 
before the vote was announced, he scurried 
about to fulfill the commitment, forgetting 
in the bustle to send an aid after Utah's 
Senator Moss, who, though prepared to vote 
against the amendment, didn't know the 
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rolicall was in progress. Mr. Moss ambled 
in too late. 

Still, the 12-week-long civil rights mara- 
thon is gnawing steidily at Mr. Mansrre.p’s 
latent Irish temper. No doubt the frustra- 
tion of getting nowhere fast heiped provoke 
his unusually angry public shouting match 
over the Bobby Baker affair with New Jersey's 
Senator CLIFFORD OASE. 

But as Senator Case said afterward his 
bright antagonist is the gentlest and most 
magnanimous of men. And as the 
Senate sessions drag on, its backlog of work 
growing thicker every day, MIKE MANSFIELD 
will prove whether in politics, as has been 
said of baseball, nice guys are bound to 
finish last. 


A Worthy Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST. VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Taylor County, W. Va., veterans or- 


ganizations sponsor an essay contest in 
the three high schools in the area, and 


awards for the first, second, and third 


place are made at the schools on Awards 
Day. The subject matter is the Grafton, 
W. Va., National Cemetery. 

This year, Miss Christine Shaw, a jun- 

ior at Grafton High School wrote the 

i essay and’ delivered it from 
memory at the ceremony held on May 
20. I found her words extremely mov- 
ing, and I commend her paper to my col- 
leagues for attention. It is with pleas- 
ure that, under unanimous consent, I 
have it inserted in the Record today: 

A WORTHY PILGRIMAGE 

(By Christine Shaw, Grafton High School) 

Between the neat rows of gleaming white 
grave markers, I walked and devoutly placed 
my bouquet of flowers on an undecorated 
grave. I then rejoined my first-grade class- 
mates. This was the first of the annual pil- 
grimages that I was to make as a Taylor 
County student to the Grafton National 
Cemetery. Indeed, it was, and still is, a 
worthy pilgrimage, 

Eleven years ago I did not catch the finer 
essence of what the sacred precincts of the 
national cemetery stand for, just as I did 
not comprehend in its fullness the outward 
and material beauty of this silent city. 

Each year brings a deeper understanding 
of the noble and majestic beauty of this 
bivouac of the dead. It is as if through long 
centuries Nature herself had lovingly mold- 
ed the spot, making it ready for its final 
great purpose, the resting place of the Na- 
tion's heroic dead. 

Lining Grafton’s streets and Jamming West 
Virginia's only national cemetery are people 
from near and afar, who come to pay tribute 
to those “who gave their lives that the coun- 
try might live.” Amid this excitement I can 
vividly visualize that Sunday afternoon, 
June 14, 1868; when the memorial site was 
dedicated. At Compton's Corner, Capt. 
Daniel Wilson alined the veterans of Com- 
pany B, 2d 17th West Virginians in military 
formation. The procession, which was head- 
ed by a small martial band, moved down 
St. John Street, across the “Broadwalk” 
to the Grafton House, and then proceeded 
across the railroad bridge to West Grafton. 
With much solemnity, the citizenry of West 
Grafton Joined the parade to march out 
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Pearl Street to the cemetery. Lying on the 
ground were the bodies of the dead who had 
served their nation in its greatest crisis to 
keep it “one undivided.” There were 50 
many unburied that the procession con- 
tinued past the cemetery to Handley's 
Grove. 

In the quiet ceremony that followed this 
impressive march, a beautiful tribute was 
paid to the living and the dead who partici- 
pated in the fight to preserve the democratic 
ideals on which our Nation was founded. 
From this humble beginning grew the only 
celebration of like nature in the United 
States, which has merited Grafton national 
acclaim, 

At Grafton National Cemetery sleep over 
2,000 silent hosts who served in the wars 
for their beloved country. More than 664 
of these graves are unknown dead, most of 
whom were Civil War veterans. The name- 
less soldiers are gathered here, deprived of 
the individual measure of fame which each 
one by his daring and dying merited; and 
denied the poor desert of recognition, even 
of identification. These unknown graves are 
marked only by number, and the records in 
the cemetery office show merely from what 
State the bodies came, Their names, their 
homes, their friends, all are unknown. “But 
their names and deaths are recorded in the 
archives of their country, and its grateful 
citizens honor them as of their noble army 
of martyrs.” 

By our pilgrimage each Memorial Day, we 
may pay homage to the heroic dead resting 
in this hollowed ground. We stand a mo- 
ment in silence to honor them. Now let us 
go and do the work they couldn’t complete. 
Would it not be more fitting that the ideals 
for which these sainted died provide for us 
“A Psalm of Life”? 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


William V. McKenney Medal Given to 
Congressman Thomas P. O'Neill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Boston College conferred its William V. 
McKenney Medal to one of its most 
distinguished alumni, Congressman 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, of Cambridge, Mass., 
a Member of this body since 1952 and a 
respected member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, was honored for exemplary and out- 
standing work in behalf of Boston Col- 
lege and for laudatory service in the in- 
terests of mankind which refleet on the 
honor of Boston College.“ 

That citation says in a few words 3 
great deal about “Tre” O'NEILL’s service 
to his college, his constituents, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the 
United States. 

I wish to extend my congratulations to 
Congressman O'NEILL upon the receipt 
of this award. Itis richly deserved. 
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Remarks of Senator Symington at Dedi- 
cation of Lutheran Good Shepherd 
Home in Concordia, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
brilliant sunshine of a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon near the end of May, our 
senior Senator, Missouri's STUART SY- 
MINGTON, stood on an outdoor platform 
before 250 townspeople to dedicate the 
new Lutheran Good Shepherd Home in 
Concordia, Mo. 

This beautiful new home for senior 
citizens is situated near the western edge 
of the city on the crest of a hill which 
will provide those who live there with a 
beautiful view of Concordia including St. 
Paul's College as well as the new Inter- 
state Highway No. 70 to the north which 
is now nearing completion. 

The home is under the direction of a 
not-for-profit corporation organized by 
& group of civic-minded people of this 
area. A portion of the financing was un- 
der the new Housing for the Elderly Act 
Which provided assistance through a 
loan from Housing and Home Finance 
agency and further assistance came 
. a grant from Hill-Burton Act 

unds. 

All of Concordia is to be congratulated 
for this valuable addition to the com- 
munity. We particularly applaud those 
unselfish individuals whom I am sure 
Would prefer to remain anonymous yet 
who worked so long and diligently to gen- 
erate interest in an enterprise of this 
Kind. They know best the amount of 
Work it takes for planning and construc- 
tion. They well know it is a long and 
tedious road to a happy ending. Their 
efforts were rewarded on this beautiful 
day of dedication with the realization 
they have completed a home where many 
of the community's senior citizens may 
spend their time amid pleasant sur- 
Toundings. 

It was my high privilege and great 
honor to be asked to introduce Senator 
Symancton on this occasion. Because 
of the thoughts he expressed to his audi- 
ence including the interesting statistics 
Concerning the aging and their income 
in rural areas, I am convinced these re- 
Marks will be of interest to fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress and should be preserved 

the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a fitting 
tribute to the community of Concordia, 

0. 

Senator Symincron’s remarks follow: 
Syratnorow Srzaks ar DEDICATION or NEW 
Home ror SENIOR CITIZENS 
Concordia, Mo., May 24. Today we pre- 
Sent a fine example of our President's and 
Our Nation's interest in the security and 

Ppiness of all our citizens, particularly 
Our senior citizens whose labors and en- 
deavors have preserved this country as a 
haven of the free and a land of opportunity. 

t is done through this beautiful home we 
Tededicate here this afternoon. 

In a vibrant and growing economy we 
Nevertheless should be proud of our interest 
not only in assuring that our young people 
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have expanded opportunities and prosperity, 
but also that those in the late afternoon of 
their lives may enjoy the personal dignity 
which befits their place in life. 

Of all the people in world history who have 

reached the age of 65, nearly half are alive 
today; 500,000 Missourians—118 percent of 
our total population—are in this age group. 
Missouri has the second highest per capita 
proportion of any State of people 65 and 
over. 
Over 37 percent of our elderly live in the 
rural areas of this State, including towns 
such as Concordia with populations between 
1,000 to 2,500. 

In this very county—Lafayette—15.2 per- 
cent of the résidents—nearly 4,000 individ- 
uals—are in this age bracket. 

The incomes of those over 65 are especially 
low in rural areas, their median money in- 
come in 1960 in rural farm areas being $740, 
some $200 below that for all persons 65 and 
over. 

It is clear therefore that in these rural 
areas the elderly are generally the ones left 
behind. The young leave to enter the labor 
forces of industry in the cities. 

It is shocking to note that, whereas the 
farm population of all ages is rapidly declin- 
ing, there actually has been an increase in 
the number of aged living on farms. 

Estimates for April of 1960 and 1961 show 
a decline of nearly 1 million in the farm 
population—from 15.7 to 14:8 million. Over 
the same year, however, the farm population 
of the aged rose by more than 40,000—from 
1,326,000 to 1,369,000; in fact, In a single year, 
the aged as a percent of the total farm popu- 
latlon increased from 8.5 to 9.2 percent. 

Because of their increasing aged popula- 
tion, these rural areas greatly need accom- 
modating facilities. As a general rule these 
areas have fewer facilities for health care for 
the elderly, but farm families often: suffer 
more disabling illnesses than do urban resi- 
dents. 

Thanks to the marvels of modern medicine, 
our expected lifespan has been ‘extended to 
the age of 70. At the same time, our pro- 
ductive capacity makes possible earlier re- 
tirement and increased leisure time. To 
some this can be a blessing; but to many, tf 
not most, families, this trend toward longer 
life and a large proportion of our population 
in rétirement presents additional problems 
which must be faced up to by all communi- 
ties as you are doing in Concordia. 

These people have a definite place in any 
comumnity, They have wisdom and experi- 
ence to offer, They ask only independence 
and self-respect. They are a proud and God- 
fearing people who have already made their 
contributions to society. 

Today we dedicate more than a bullding, 
rather a pleasant home of companionship 
and personal productivity, a place where each 
senior citizen can develop his or her creative 
talents, and explore as yet undiscovered in- 
terests. 

Let us pledge this day—with this home— 
and with others to follow—that we will meet 
and conquer the problems of those who in 
some cases may not be desired. 

Our country has depended on them in the 
past. Surely we should be of comparable 
service to them in the future. 


Turning Point in Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is increasing indication that the Alliance 
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for Progress is gaining momentum 
Principal reason is that, slowly but 


who help themselves—that the United 
States can only provide the necessary, 
but minimal, effort to the efforts of the 
Latin American countries themselves. 


As evidence of the concrete response 
of the Latin American countries to the 
principles of the Alliance for Progress, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a statement made by the 
Ambassador of Chile, Sergio Gutierrez- 
Olivos, at a recent White House meeting 
between President Johnson and the Latin 
American Ambassadors. 

The result in Colombia of mutual ef- 
forts under the Alliance for Progress is 
assessed in an article entitled “Colombia 
Is Making Progress a Habit,“ by George 
Natanson, which appeared May 10 in the 
Washington Post. : 

Certainly, I do not suggest that the 
Alliance in its formative stages can claim 
total success. As President Johnson 
stated to the Latin American Ambas- 
sadors: 


The path ahead is long and the way is 
hard. 


He further stated, however, that: 

We have reached a turning point. The 
foundations have been laid * * and I can 
now say with confidence that our Alliance 
for Progress will succeed. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I insert the state- 
ment by Ambassador Sergio Gutierrez- 
Olivos and the newspaper article 
“Colombia Is Making Progress a Habit“: 
STATEMENT BY THE AMBASSADOR OF CHILE, 

SERGIO GUTIERREZ-OLIVOS, on THE OCCA- 

SION OF THE CEREMONY AT THE WHITE 

House ON MonDAY, May 11, 1964 


I know that I speak for my Government 
and all my countrymen when I say that 
we are deeply indebted to you for the warm 
support you have given the Alliance for 
Progress since taking office. 

We all remember the tragic circumstances 
under which you were called upon to assume 
the honor and burden of the Presidency of 
the United States. Tou considered it a duty 
at that time to call us together and tell 
us that the ideals and dedication of John F. 
Kennedy toward Latin America were your 
own. That meeting perhaps marked your 
first public statement of your foreign policy, 
and in it we saw that the terrible void left 
by the passing of one great leader had been 
filed by the emergence of another great 
wee in the sphere of Inter-American af- 

Chile has made very considerable strides 
in recent years in complying with the spirit 
and letter of the Alliance for $ 
Throughout the length and breadth of my 
country new roads, houses, schools, hospi- 
tals, and a host of specific development proj- 
ects attest to the magnitude of our achieve- 
ments. Let me express, in this connection, 
our recognition of your recent public ac- 
knowledgment of those achievements of my 
country. 

As you know, Mr. President, it is not fre- 
quently understood that the Alliance for 
Progress is not merely another instrument 
of U.S. foreign policy, but that it implies a 
mutual commitment to implement a global 
program which had its inception in the 
thinking of many Latin American. leaders 
over several decades. 

This program calis for an unparalleled 
effort on the part of Latin Americans to 
speed their economic growth and dramat- 
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ically modify and improve their social struc- 
tures. 

We were the ones who sought to bring 
that program into effect, and we were fully 
aware that its implementation would sub- 
ject our peoples to considerable sacrifice, and 
our patterns of social life to considerable 
stress and change. . 

Nevertheless, we asked the United States 
and other friendly nations to join with us 
and commit themselves to the success of this 
great venture, by providing the margin of 
foreign resources essential to its fulfillment. 
Because this is primarily a Latin American 
effort, we knew that that margin of foreign 
resources would necessarily be a subordi- 
nate, but nevertheless essential, part of our 
own effort. 

Complying with the philosophy and eco- 
nomic and social goals of the Alliance, we 
have achieved many significant changes in 
Latin America during the past 3 years. Let 
me say that these changes are irreversible 
and irrevocable. Our leaders and peoples 
are deeply committed to the Alliance. Both 
the changes we have worked and our firm 
determination to go on make any turning 
back unthinkable and impossible. 

We know, Mr. President, that you are as 
deeply and definitely committed to our own 
fight against what you have called human- 
ity’s oldest and worst enemies, as you are 
to fighting them in your own milieu. 

We all know that our success will not only 
make for greater happiness in our lives, but 
preserve America as the stronghold of human 
dignity and freedom for all the world. 


[From the Washington Post, May 10, 1964] 
COLOMBIA Is MAKING PROGRESS A Hasrr 


(By George Natanson) 

Bocors4, Coromsta—Herman Sanchez 
moved his wife and six children into their 
new home in Kennedy City here last week, 
together with a few pieces of worn furniture 
and new outlook on life. 

“This one of the happiest days of my life,” 
Sanchez said. “We have waited a long time 
for this moment. Now we have a decent 
home to raise our family.” 

Until last week Sanchez, a 37-year-old taxi 
driver in Bogotá, and his family lived in 
what was little more than a hovel. 

Interviewed in the midst of the confusion 
of moving, Sanchez talked about his former 
life: 

“My wife had to walk almost three blocks 
for water. My children knew only slums 
and filth. They had no real place to play 
and school was a long way off. I was worried 
about their health and the bad influence our 
old neighborhood might have on their fu- 
ture. 

“Two years ago I applied to buy a house 
here in Kennedy City and we began saying 
our money, A month ago we paid 4,500 pesos 
(#450) for the down payment and now we 
are moving in.” 

Sanchez is one of more than 90,000 persons 
living In 12,000 family units constructed or 
under construction in Kennedy City, the 
largest single housing project in Latin 
America. 

Until November 22, 1963, the project was 
known as Ciudad Techo. But on the night 
President Kennedy was assassinated the de- 
velopment’s residents held a solemn meeting. 
The next night, following a candlelight pa- 
rade through the streets of Techo, the peo- 
ple petitioned the Colombian Government 
to change the name to Ciudad (city) Ken- 
nedy. 

Whie the renaming is a direct tribute to 
the late President, it also refiects the feeling 
of most Colombians for the vast Alliance for 
Progress program in Colombia. The Alliance 
has met with such success in this country 
that it is now looked upon as a model of 
what can be accomplished with the program 
in Latin America. 
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More than $100 million a year for 3 years 
has been invested in Colombia. But Al- 
lance achievements here are not judged sole- 
ly on U.S. financial backing. 

The Colombian Government has met Al- 
liance requirements of self-help and social 
and economic reforms in a manner hailed as 
“without precedent” by U.S. officials here. 

Many of the social and economic reforms 
instituted by Colombia were begun long be- 
fore the Alliance actually got underway in 
August 1961. 

Among other progressive steps, Colombia 
has embarked upon a modern land reform 
program which includes not only land distri- 
bution and colonialization but agricultural 
credits and technical assistance. Over the 
past year the program has bogged down some- 
what, due largely to local political problems, 
but land reform benefits in one form or an- 
other are aiding most of the 50 percent of 
Colombia's population in the rural areas. 

At the same time, a tax reform law has 
been enacted under which 40 percent of the 
national income will shortly be derived from 
personal and corporate incomes. 


Other measures include establishment of ` 


a National Planning Commission, which drew 
up and submitted a 10-year development 
program, a basic Alliance requirement. The 
plan has already received the approval of 
the Committee of Nine, an Organization of 
American States agency set up specifically. 
to pass on development programs. 

As another important step, Colombia has 
adopted administrative reforms leading to a 
firm program of civil service and public ad- 
ministration. 

Of deeper significance, Colombia now 
boasts one of the most stable governments 
in Latin America. Despite difficult economic 
obstacles yet to be overcome, Colombia has 
managed to achieve an encouraging measure 
of monetary and economic stability. 

The successful efforts by Colombia to com- 
ply with basic Alliance requirements has 
succeeded in creating a fayorable climate 
for national and foreign investment that to- 
day is bearing fruit in the form of increased 
flow of capital into the country. 

In turn, the Alliance is investing funds in 
an ambitious program consisting of five 
major goals, the first of which is to help the 
country obtain a favorable balance of pay- 
ments. According to Alliance officials here, 
if Colombia levels off its international pay- 
ments—that Is, either increases its exports 
or lowers its im this country’s eco- 
nomic” growth rate will jump to more than 
7 or even 8 percent. Already it stands at a 
healthy 5 percent. 

To help achieve this goal, Colombia has 
received three U.S. loans totaling $105 mil- 
lion over the past 2 years. 

Colombia faces adverse agricultural con- 
ditions, caused mainly by a severe 2-year 
drought which is threatening this year's crop. 

Through its second goal the Alliance is 
helping Colombia diversify its agrarian pro- 
gram and increase production. 

Colombia is dependent on coffee for 75 
percent of its exports. The slightest drop 
in world coffee prices upsets the balance of 
payments and creates havoc with the econ- 
omy. = 
A more effective and open educational 
system is the Alliance’s third goal, the major 
aim of which is to provide trained manpower 
for expanded social and economic develop- 
ment. 

The aim of the fourth goal is to provide 
a favorable social framework for develop- 
ment. With a grant program of almost $5 
million and loans amounting to $38 mil- 
lion, housing and land reform take high 
priority. At the present rate of home con- 
struction, it is estimated that Colombia's 
housing deficit will be eliminated within 10 
years. Efforts are being made to increase 
low-cost housing construction from 22,000 to 
30,000 units annually. 
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The Alliance's fifth goal has earmarked 
$36 million in loans and a $700,000 grant 
to help stimulate private investment. 

Other Alliance programs here include loans 
from the Export-Import Bank, a large group 
of Peace Corps volunteers and other social 
projects financed by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. More than 360 Colombian 
towns have already benefited by water sup- 
ply and sewage system projects. 


The Role of Private Employment 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
efforts to downgrade the important labor 
market role played by private employ- 
ment agencies is another manifestation 
of the desire on the part of some to ex- 
pand the public sector of the economy at 
the expense of the private sector. D. 
Dale Hughes, executive secretary of 
the National Employment Association, 
recognizes there are those who need Goy- 
ernment assistance in their job seek- 
ing. In a recent letter to the Wall Street 
Journal, however, he says that too much 
of the American employer’s unemploy- 
ment tax money is being used by the pub- 
lic employment service for people who 
do not need help. Since 1961, $150 mil- 
lion has been spent to reorganize the 
public employment service, mostly to 
carry on activities such as advertising 
for people whose skills are already in 
high demand. 

Understanding the proper relationship 
of private to public employment agencies 
is important to improving the function- 
ing of the labor market and finding the 
solution to the unemployment problem. 
Mr. Hughes’ letter in the May 22 Wall 
Street Journal is both noteworthy and 
pertinent in this regard and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
RECORD: 

PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT PLEA 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

It should be noted that private employment 
services do not oppose the existence of the 
public service, There are those who do need 
Government assistance in thelr job-seeking 
chores and we would certainly not deprive 
them of it. We pointed out to the House 
Appropriations Committee hearings (re- 
ported in your April 13 issue) the activities 
of the public service to which we object, and 
to which most businessmen would object if 
they knew the facts, 

The facts are that far too much of the 
American employer’s unemployment com- 
pensation tax money is used by the public 
service to help people who do not need help. 
The public service was established in the 
depths of the depression to assist the un- 
employed, Now, spokesmen for the public 
service will argue, and produce statistics to 
prove, that this is exactly what they are 
doing and that a very small percentage Of 
the public services placements are people 
already employed. 

If we accept the word of these spokes- 
men we are hard put to explain why the 
public employment service spends so much 
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money in activities designed to attract those 
who are already employed. Why all of the 
advertising for people whose skills are in 
demand today? Why the barrage of direct 
Mail aimed at employers, offering appli- 
cants with skills in high demand—when 
these people obviously do not need Govern- 
ment help in job finding. Why the con- 
vention. service where public employment 
Service people set up a booth and offer job 
service to those in attendance—such as at 
the convention of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and other professional 
groups? Why the tremendously expensive 
separation of the employment office from 
the unemployment compensation office—to 
improve the image of the employment serv- 
ice—a separation, incidentally, that has set 
up separate administrative divisions all the 
Way back to the statehouse? 

The record would reveal that in excess of 
$150 million has been spent since 1961 in 
the reorganization and revitalization of the 
Public employment service. Most of this has 
been spent in the activities just described. 
It is all fnanced out of employers’ unemploy- 
ment compensation tax dollars, 

Private employment agencies see many 
things wrong in what is happening. First, 
We see a disgraceful waste of tax dollars. 

, we see a burgeoning Federal bu- 
reaucracy with all of its dangers including 
the possible gaining of a manpower mo- 
nopoly, Third, although we know we offer 
& far superior service in our daily searches 
of the job market for those Jobseekers who do 
come to our doors, we wonder how long our 
individual en can stand the on- 
slaught of our own tax dollars being used 
against us? 

Present public employment service prac- 
tices represent a serious threat to the Ameri- 
can economy and to American freedom. 

D. Date HUGHES, 
Executive Secretary, National Employ- 
ment Association, 


Catholic Bishops Point the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Catholic bishops of Pennsylvania have 
dispatched a telegram to me expressing 
their vigorous support of civil rights leg- 
islation. I am grateful to these distin- 
guished churchmen for the moral sup- 
Port they gave given this momentous 
crusade. I want to place their views be- 
fore all the Members of the House. 

HARRISBURG, Pa. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In 1963 the Catholic bishops of the United 
States vigorously condemned “all forms of 
discrimination and segregation based on 
prejudice." They spoke of the question of 
Tace relations in the United States as one 
Which “confronts the conscience of every 
man.“ They cautioned the Nation lest it 
labor to resolve this question without the 
help of Almighty God, and they urged that 
all citizens “openly and explicitly proclaim 
the religious basis of social justice and love.“ 

The Catholic bishops* statement, however, 
Stressed particular areas of our national life 
in which an end of discrimination based 
Upon racial prejudice is urgently necessary. 
The statement considered it mandatory that 
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there be provided for all, “equal opportunity 
for employment, full participation in our 
public and private educational facilities, 
proper housing, and adequate welfare assist- 
ance when needed.” It also stressed the 
right of all citizens to vote. 

While principles were thus stated upon 
which action for civil rights should be based, 
and while specific areas for the application 
of those’ principles were pointed out, such 
application continues in many ways to be 
lacking as we approach the summer of 1964. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous lack is the 
absence of an effective Federal civil rights 
act. 

The hatred of his enemies and the sloth of 
his friends must no longer bar the door to 
the full realization of his citizenship by our 
Negro brother in Christ. While love, rather 
than law, will prove his ultimate means to 
oneness in our American family, law must 
today lay the foundation of justice on which 
alone charity can flower. 

We, therefore, the Catholic bishops of 
Pennsylvania, urge the prompt enactment of 
effective legislation for the attainment of 
the civil rights of all of the citizens of the 
Nation. 

Most Rev. John J. Krol, D.D., Archbishop 
of Philadelphia; Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, D.D., Archbishop-Bishop of 
Erie; Most Rev. George L. Leech, D.D., 
Bishop of Harrisburg; Most Rev. J. 
Carroll McCormick, D.D., Bishop of Al- 
toona-Johnstown; Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh; 
Most Rev. Joseph McShea, D.D., Bishop 
of Allentown; Most Rev. Jerome D. 
Hannan, D., Bishop of Scranton; 
Most Rev. William G. Connare, D.D., 
Bishop of Greensburg. 


Eshkol Visit. Strengthens Ties Between 
Israel and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 


the following editorial from the June 2, 
1964, edition of the New York Journal- 
American. 


The continued cooperation between 
Israel and the United States will remain 
the single most important stabilizing in- 
fluence for peace in the Middle East. 
President Johnson is to be commended 
by all Americans for his insistence that 
Middle Eastern problems be solved 
peacefully. 

The editorial follows: 

Vusrr Prom ISRAEL 

Prime Minister Levi Eshkol of Israel has 
arrived in the United States and has re- 
ceived an appropriately warm welcome from 
President Johnson. 

As an official visitor—the first such of an 
Israeli leader—Mr. Eshkol was greeted by the 
President on the White House lawn and af- 
forded full military honors, The ceremony 
marked an important event, both for the 16- 
year-old State of Israel and its close and 
friendly relations with the United States. 

President Johnson emphasized this cordial- 
ity and expressed confidence that the visit 
will strengthen 8 3 as we are 
equally confident it Further, LB. J. 
said; It is not only tis but imperative 
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that Israel's problems with her Arab neigh- 
bors be peacefully resolved,” The Prime Min- 
ister's visit has thus begun with a clear- 
cut statement of policy from the leader of 
the most powerful Nation on earth. 

L. B. Js words once again remind us that 
it is Israel which has repeatedly asked her 
neighbors to negotiate their differences with 
her, and that those neighbors have just as 
repeatedly rejected her offers, The Presti- 
dent also said peace in the Middle East can 
and must come with Justice for all and se- 
curity for all,” and these are words that 
should be carefully digested by those eager 
for bloodshed. 


Sunset High Seniors Chose Guatemalan 
School Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, no country in the world has done 
as much as the United States in pro- 
viding the best possible public educa- 
tion system to provide the highest lit- 
eracy rate possible among the people of 
this country. 

For this réason, I was highly gratified 
to learn recently of the activities of a 
senior high school class in my area which 
made, as its special project, a collection 
of funds to supply desk and schoo] ma- 
terials to Guatemala. 

For this reason, I am pleased to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article from the 
Morning News of San Leandro, Calif., for 
June 3, 1964, which sets forth the story 
of the Sunset High School seniors and 
their project: 

Sunset Hicn SENIORS CHOSE GUATEMALAN 
SCHOOL PROJECT 
(By Josephine Roberts) 

Free education for the masses, for every- 
one, the rich and the poor alike is so basic 
a concept in the United States that people 
are quite prone to treat this democratic ideal 
with indifference, as an accepted fact and 
a just due. 

The value of free education, the gift of 
knowledge to all persons should never be 
taken for granted. There was, not so long 
ago, a time when the vast masses of the 
common people remained illiterate with edu- 
cation being a preogative of the favored few, 
the very rich, those fortunate few sponsored 
by the wealthy and the members of several 
religious orders. 

Down at Sunset High School and Princeton 
High School, the seniors and in fact all the 
students in attendance are keenly aware of 
the value of free education. They are aware 
that the boom of free education has not been 
given to all people in every nation of the 
world. 

Making a sincere effort to thank the Amer- 
loan public for their educational opportu- 
nities the Sunset senior high class of 1964 
through its CARE committee decided to make 
a concerted drive to supply desks and school 
materials to Guatemala. 

Col. Marco Aurelio, Consul General of 
Guatemala, received a check from the Sun- 
set seniors on yesterday for the school desk 
program. 

Colonel Merida spoke to the students on 
the Guatemalan progressive education pro- 
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gram. Representing CARE at the presenta- 
tion of the check was C. Thomas Perry, re- 
gional director. 

A report issued by CARE states that Guate- 
mala has a staggering educational lag. Of 
all the people, 10 years and above, 70 percent 
are illiterate. Four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children between the ages of 7 and 14 
years of age are unable-to attend school. 

In the United States, elementary school is 
free and compulsory. Quite unlike the 
United States, the Guatemalan Government 
lacks the facilities to provide an elementary 
education for the country's youth. 

Nevertheless, the Guatemalan Government 
is doing its best to fill the gap. In the last 
3 years, it has built 2,250 school rooms in 
425 communities. Unfortunately, all of this 
effort, expenditure, and promise might come 
to nothing for lack of school supplies. 

All of the Government's funds are tied up 
in school construction and there is no money 
left over to buy biackboards, notebooks, 
pencils, and for classroom furniture. The 
problem is especially critical in rural areas, 

to the CARE . Schools are 
often left standing with little more than 
the bare walls. 

So after reading the CARE report on 
Guatemala Sunset seniors set to work raising 
money for the Guatemala school project. 
They set a goal of $1,000. 

Anyone interested may send checks to the 
Sunset High Senior Care Committee. Miss 
Elsbeth Benson is counselor and she will be 
available to answer questions about the 
Guatemalan school program. The Sunset 
Senior Care Committee is licensed and their 
number is 2680. ; 

Donna Frisbie, of the Sunset Senior Care 
Committee says, Our Care project is one way 
that we can bring the priceless gift of edu- 
cation to those who might have otherwise 
missed out. We can help give others the 
gift that comes to us so easily in the United 
States. 

“Another thing, our project could be a be- 
ginning, other senior classes at Sunset High 
School and in other schools might follow the 
tradition we are trying to establish. Each 
and every one of us has the opportunity to 
take an important step towards a better and 
more peaceful world. Education can lead to 
better understanding among the peoples of 
the world.” 


Indiana Farm Bureau Leader Reports on 
Tour of Common Market Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record part of a letter I re- 
ceived recently from Charles E. Riddle, 
of Argos, Ind., reporting on his recent 
tour of the Common Market countries. 

Mr. Riddle, who is director of the first 
district of the Indiana Farm Bureau, has 
written what I think is a most interesting 
report and I am glad to call it to the at- 
tention of other Members. 

Excerpts from his letter follow: 

Dear Jon: My agriculture tour of Com- 
mon Market countries in Europe and Eng- 
land, was most educational for me. We vis- 
ited our U.S. Embassys and had discussion 
periods with the agriculture attaché in each 
country, also visited special farms, farm orga- 
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nization leaders, co-op plants and a coopera- 
tive bank. 

You requested my impressions of the trip 
and prospects of our country continuing to 
have a share of this agriculture market. 

As I view the situation,-I think there will 
be a growing demand for food in those coun- 
tries in the near future because of popula- 
tion increase as in our country. Also the 
trend from farm to city jobs with all the 
fringe benefits of labor, plus the increasing 
standard of living, just adds up to more and 
better food for the dinner table. 

With modern transportation and refrigera- 
tion these countries can be our markets, for 
we here in the Midwest have the land, ma- 
chinery and knowhow to produce and com- 
pete with any farmer the world over. 

As I see it, it all depends on our Govern- 
ment and how we bargain with these coun- 
tries. They must trade their manufactured 
products and we are their No. 1 purchasers. 
This gives the United States tremendous 
bargaining power to move even more of our 
surplus foods to these countries than in the 
pas 

England is moving in the direction of the 
consumer ultimately paying the entire cost 
of farm program. That is as it should be 
especially regarding any price supports. 

Sincerely, 
Cras. E. RIDDLE. 


The A B C’s of the Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
clear and concise explanation of the 
civil rights bill, in one-syllable words, 
appeared in the Sunday Washington 
Post. It is reprinted below for the 
5 of those who may have missed 


THE A B C's or THe Civi Riortrs BILL 
(By James E. Clayton) 

In the past 3 months, almost 8 million 
words have been spoken in the Senate on a 
bill that is about 15,000 words long, 

Somewhere in all this oratory—with its 
flowery phrases like the “billion-dollar 
blackjack," an “unprecedented grab for 
power.“ a “bill of rights for all Americans” 
and “the fulfillment of the Emancipation 
Proclamation! —the basic goals of the civil 
rights bill have been almost lost from view. 

The goals are quite clear and rather sim- 
ple. They are to end discrimination in em- 
ployment, voting, public facilities, public 
schools and places where people go to eat, 
sleep, and be entertained. 

The goals were seriously discussed only 
at the beginning of the long debate and in 
the last week. During the weeks in be- 
tween, Senators spoke mostly about detalls— 
jury trials, the relationship of State to Fed- 
eral law, small boardinghouses, threats of 
bureaucratic contro], and so on. 

It is these details on which the decisions 
will be made if the Senate ever gets down 
to voting. Most Senators now agree that 
there is a clear majority for the basic pro- 
posals in the civil rights bill. They are not 
sure that the same majority exists for all 
the detalis. 

Perhaps the easiest way to think about 
both the goals and the details is in terms 
of what problems the proposed legislation 
is designed to solve and how it goes about 
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doing that. The following analysis is based 

on the modified bill introduced in the Sen- 

ate by leaders of both political parties. 
VOTING DISCRIMINATION 


Problem No. 1: In some areas, Negroes are 
kept from registering to vote by registrars 
who discriminate against them or disqualify 
them because of minor errors on applica- 
tions. Minor errors are such things as put- 
ting down one's age as 23 years, 10 months, 
11 days when it is 23 years, 10 months, 12 
days. 

Solution: The bill would bar registrars 
from giving Negroes seeking to vote in Fed- 
eral elections tougher literacy tests than 
they give to whites. It would bar rejections 
for minor, irrelevant errors on applications. 
It declares that anyone with a sixth-grade 
education is presumed literate; 

Procedure: The new legislation provides 
ways of speeding up the court’s handling of 
voting cases, which can be brought to litiga- 
tion by an individual or by the Attorney 
General. Some cases have dragged out for 
years in the past. 

PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


Problem No. 2: Because of their race, Ne- 
groes are barred from eating in many res- 
taurants and lunch counters, sleeping in 
some hotels and motels, attending perform- 
ances at some theaters and sports arenas, 
and buying gasoline at some gas stations. 

Solution: The bill declares that none of 
these places of public accommodation can 
reject a customer because of his race or re- 
ligion if the goods it handles move in inter- 
state commerce. It exempts small boarding 
houses and private clubs. 

Procedure: A person denied service could 
file suit in Federal court. With the court's 
permission, the Attorney General could in- 
tervene to help him. The Attorney General 
could file such a suit if there was a pattern 
of discrimination. The courts are author- 
ized to order an end to discrimination and 
punish those who defy their orders, If a 
State or community has a public accom- 
modations law, Federal action cannot occur 
until after that local law has had a chance to 
operate. 

RECREATION FACILITIES 

Problem No, 3: Negroes claim they are 
barred from some facilities owned by a city 
or State: golf courses, swimming pools, li- 
braries, parks, playgrounds, etc. 

Solution: Although the Supreme Court 
has clearly said that such barriers because of 
race are unconstitutional, the bill declares 
that all such places must be opened to all 
persons without regard to race or religion. 

Procedure: The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to file suits in Federal court to open 
such facilities if he finds that those persons 
discriminated against are unable to file suit 
themselves because of a lack of money or 4 
fear of reprisals. 

FEDERAL FUNDS 


Problem No. 4: Negroes contend that some 
State and local programs financed in part by 
Federal funds discriminate t them. 
Examples are hospital construction, welfare, 
and farm pr ms, 

Solution: The bill declares that all pro- 
grams receiving Federal money must not 
discriminate. 

Procedure: If a Federal agency learns that 
a program is being operated with discrim- 
ination, it can take steps to end the practice. 
There steps include conciliation, holding ® 
hearing, notifying Congress and, as a last 
resort, cutting off Federal funds to the pro- 
gram in the particular locality. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Problem No. 5: Negroes complain that 
many employers refuse to hire them al- 
though they are qualified, and that several 
labor unions bar them from membersbip 
and apprenticeship because of their race- 
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Solution: The bill bars discrimination be- 
Cause of race, sex or religion by gps ce 
in hiring, firing or promoting, by employ- 
ment agencies in job referrals and by labor 
unions in admittance to membership or ap- 
Prenticeship programs. It would apply im- 
mediately to all companies in interstate com- 
Merce with 100 or more employes and, after 
3 years, to all such companies with 25 or 
more employees. Religious organizations 
and church schools would be exempt to some 
extent from the provision regarding religion. 

Procedure: A new Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Commission would receive and process 
complaints. It would defer any action for a 
limited period until State laws on the same 
Subject had an opportunity to operate. If 
the Commission's persuasion was ineffective, 
the individual discriminated against could 
go to Federal court. If there was a pattern 
Of discrimination, the Attorney General could 
file the court case. The court would deter- 
mine whether discrimination existed and 
What to do about it. 

SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


Problem No. 6. Negroes argue that school 
desegregation is golng too slowly. 

Solution: The bill authorizes the Attorney 
General to bring law suits to end segregation 
in the public-schools. It also authorizes the 
expenditure of Federal funds to help com- 
munities plan for desegregation. 


JUDICIAL FAIRNESS 


Problem No. 7: Civil rights workers often 
Say they cannot get a fair trial in some State 
Courts and cannot get some Federal trial 
Judges to intervene to block unfair trials. 

Solution: The bill authorizes an appeal 

higher courts if a Federal trial judge re- 
fuses to take jurisdiction in a situation 
Where such discrimination is alleged. There 
is presently no appeal from his refusal, 
e these are the seven problem areas 
With which the civil rights bill attempts to 
deal, it has many other provisions. Among 
them sre ones which extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission for 4 years and 
Create a new Community Concillation Serv- 
ice to help solve racial problems peacefully. 

Perhaps as important as what the civil 
Tights bill would do is what It would not do. 

It would not allow the Federal Government 
to dictate to whom people could sell their 
Property. The bill specifically exempts hous- 
ing programs. 

It would not compel an employer to fire 
& white man to make way for a Negro. Such 
Action would be barred by the bill because 
it would be a firing based on race. 

It would not compel a store owner or a 
hotel owner to serve every person who came 
to his place of business. For example, a store 
Owner could reject those who were drunk or 
disorderly or refused to wear a coat and tie. 

choice of customers would be curtailed 
Only in that he could not turn away anyone 
Solely because of race or religion. 

It would not destroy union seniority, All 
the bill would do is stop unions from dis- 
criminating against those who apply for 
membership or apprenticeship. 

Tt would not take away anyone's right to 
& jury trial. The bill does authorize Federal 
Judges to punish without a jury trial those 
Who disobey orders to stop discriminating. 
But there is no existing right to a jury trial 

such cases, Anyone charged now with 
disobeying a court order is entitled to a jury 
trial only if Congress has specifically so 
Ordered, This bill limits the punishment a 
could impose without a jury trial for 
Contempt in civil rights cases to 30 days in 
Jali and a $300 fine. 

It would not allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to transport children across town to 
Wen out the racial composition of schools, 
The bill specifically bars Federal officialis and 
Federal courts from acting to end such racial 
imbalance. 
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It would not give the Federal Government 
control of elections. The bill would only 
require the States to administer voting laws 
with an even hand. 


Is a “Little Inflation” Tolerable? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, adminis- 
tration officials are strong and vocal ad- 
yocates of rapid economic expansion with 
little regard to the costs in terms of pos- 
sible undesirable side effects of such a 
policy. They imply that a little inflation 
is tolerable in a growing economy and 
need not be a cause of concern. 

Their point of view has been noted and 
criticized by the well-known financial 
columnist, Sylvia Porter. She shows 
that an economic boom causing a gen- 
eral price rise of even 2 percent annually 
would make today's dollar worth only 
82 cents in 10 years. The dollar earned 
and saved today would purchase only 67 
cents’ worth of goods and services 20 
years from now. 

Beneath the surface of the economy, 
there are forces, such as coming wage ne- 
gotiations and the danger of too rapid 
an accumulation of business inventories, 
which could precipitate another price 
breakthrough. The attitude to be most 
feared is general complacency about the 
price outlook, which has been recently 
fostered by administration spokesmen, 
notably the President himself. 

With unanimous consent, I include 
Miss Porter's May 28 article from the 
Washington Evening Star, entitled “If 
Prices Go Up Only 2 Percent a Year” in 
the Record at this point: 

Ir Prices Go Ur ONLY 2 PERCENT A YEAR 
„ (By Sylvia Porter) 

“Our economy is so close to a boom level to- 
day that it wouldn't take much to push it 
through that level and into a boom before 
1964 ends,” said one of the Nation’s most re- 
spected economists as we lunched the other 
day. Quickly I interrupted with a question 
about what would happen to prices in the 
sort of boom he foresees. 

“Oh, I'd say that at the consumer level, the 
rate of price increase would go up to 2 per- 
cent or soa year. I would hope that’s all that 
would happen.” 

That's all? Do you know what a price rise 
of 2 percent a year would mean to you and 
what it would do to the dollars you earn and 
save today? s 

It would mean that the dollar which now 
buys 100 cents of goods and services in the 
marketplace would buy you only 82 cents’ 


worth of the same goods and services.10 years 
irom now. 

It would mean that the 100 cents you earn 
and save today would purchase only 67 cents’ 
worth of goods and services for you 20 years 
from today. 

It would mean that the United States 
would once again be in an era of creeping in- 
flation, which would steadily erode the buy- 
ing power of the dollar you earn, clearly 
slash the value of the dollar you save in a 
financial institution or invest in insurance, 
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U.S. bonds, other forms of fixed-income 
securities. 

It would mean that the Federal Reserve 
System, our prime defense against inflation, 
would feel compelled to put the brakes on the 
supply of money in our country in order to 
control the amount of loans and make loans 
more costly. 

Of course, it does not have to happen and 
right now the price pattern is about as close 
to ideal as one could reasonably expect in an 
economy as dynamic and strong as ours is 
today. 

But beneath the placid surface there are 
forces which could change the picture vir- 
tually overnight. 

The auto wage contract apparently is go- 
ing to break the so-called noninflationary 
guidelines, Even if the auto giants do not 
raise prices, the significant point is that the 
auto settlement could set a pattern for con- 
tracts in other industries which will not be 
able to hold prices and maintain what they 
consider necessary profit margins. 

There have been widely scattered increases 
in wholesale prices in manufacturing this 
year—and most of the increases are stocking. 
The basis for further increases is being laid. 

Consumers have enormous reserves of buy- 
ing power. Consumer spending easily may 
accelerate In coming months—leading busi- 
nessmen to speed up their accumulation of 
inventories. Both developments would be 
open invitations to price boosts. : 

Another price breakthrough does not hav 
to happen—but it all too easily could, for 
the balance today is exceedingly delicate. 
An attitude I fear most now is the general 
complacency about the price outlook, 


Chester Bowles, U.S. Diplomat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Chester Bowles, the U.S. Ambassador to 
India, is a down-to-earth diplomat. His 
informal dress and outspoken manner 
make him a novelty among diplomats but 
he is winning friends for the United 
States in India. 

Ambassador Bowles is a former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut and served in this 
body during the 86th Congress, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article from the Bridgeport 
Post, June 7, 1964, which describes some 
of the exploits of our former colleague 
and friend: 

U.S. Diptomat WO Gors To BAT as A SWITCH 
HITTER: BowLES SELLS UNITED 
STATES TO INDIANS j 

(By Conrad Fink) 

The smiling American, dust on his face 
and the wind ruffling his hair, walked slowly 
through a crowd of farmers squatting in a 
dry field in western India. 

Shoving aside a chair, he sat on the 
ground among the farmers under a burning 
Sun. 

Now.“ he said, ten me your problems.“ 


Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador to India, 
was at work, 


BOWLES APPROACH 

After recovering from their astonishment 
at seeing a white sahib sitting among them, 
the gaunt, turbaned farmers loosed a tor- 
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rent—not enough to eat, fields drying up, 
cattle starving, no jobs, everybody's sick, 

“OK,” Mr. Bowles said, “we are going to 
help. The people of the United States are 
with you.” 

Then he paused for emphasis. “And, Tm 
glad to see you're building a new road and 
trying to help yourselves.” 

In 29 words, it summed up the Bowles ap- 
proach—an approach that makes him one of 
America’s most effective ambassadors in Asia. 
It is: He who helps himself can expect help 
from America. 

As a diplomat, the 63-year-old Bowles is a 
switch hitter. 

He is a visionary and idealist by nature, a 
man at home with ideas and long-range 

. He speaks and writes beautifully 
and fluently on the problems of underdevel- 
oped nations, masterfully weaving the per- 
spective of history into a hardheaded ap- 
proach to today’s problems. 

He can philosophize with philosophers and 
chew the fat with farmers. 

The other side of Bowles Is a gnawing im- 
patience with the administrative details of 
running a diplomatic shop. 

„He's a lousy administrator,” one intimate 
said. 

It is well known in America’s modernistic 
in New Delhi's diplomatic enclave 
that Mr. Bowles never is to be asked who 
should swim on what days in the Embassy 
Or. whether drivers should 
get commendation pins for safe driving. 

Mr. Bowles has surrounded himself with 
bright young men who make these house- 
keeping decisions. Mr. Bowles gets on with 
what he feels is an Ambassador's real Job. 

Dressed in faded slacks and a sport shirt 
that flaps in the wind, Mr. Bowles zips 
around India in a US. Air Force plane, 

his message. 

At his side, more often than not, is his 
wife Dorothy—"Stebby,” he calls her in an 
affectionate shortening of her maiden name, 
Stebbins. 

They often work as a team. While visit- 
ing a roadbuilding project in Rajasthan 
State recently, the Ambassador waded into a 
group of awed workmen. Mrs. Bowles ap- 
proached a group of women watching from 
a distan: 


respectful ce. 

Mr. Bowles, jabbing air with a forefinger, 
began telling the workmen that they and 
the United States, “working together,” could 
do great things. He was interrupted by a 
squeal of delight from Mrs. Bowles. 

“Oh, Chet. Look at this.” 

“Chet,” the U.S. Ambassador to India, 
jammed his hands into the pockets of his 
rumpled slacks and ambled over to smile 
and coo at a small child sitting beside the 
road while its mother worked. 

Then everybody, Mrs. Bowles included, 
took a ride on a camel before hurrying off 


Many intrigued with Mr. 
Bowles’ unaffected attempts to be normal. 
And they delight in telling good-natured 
stories about him. 

One has it that Mr. Bowles had to borrow 
a pair of formal striped pants to wear at the 
ceremony in which he presented his cre- 
dentials to the Indlan Government. When 
he showed up at the President's office, so 
the story goes, the pants quite visibly were 
several sizes too ` 

Another source of Indian delight is Mr. 
Bowles’ refusal to live in Roosevelt House, 
the ultramodern official residence complete 
with winding staircase and fishpond on the 
Embassy grounds. 7 

“Hell,” he reasons, “a fella could never be 
comfortable in a place like that.“ 

So, the Bowles live in a rambling house 
filled with comfortable furniture and books 
off a tree-shaded street several miles from 
the Embassy. Diplomats, officials, and news- 
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papermen sometimes gather on the back 
porch and lawn. 

All this has made Bowles easily the best- 
known diplomat in New Delhi. Indian news- 
papermen learned long ago that “well-known 
diplomat” is enough to identify Bowles. 

Leftist writers, however, are gunning for 
him by name almost every day. 

One rabidly anti-American newspaper 
tabbed him the “imperial governor-general,” 
and said he feels he has a divine right to 
dictate to India. 

Mr. Bowles is attacked bitterly for what 
some Indians feel is pro-Pakistan sentiment 
in U.S. official circles or Washington attempts 
to force a sellout of India’s interests in the 
disputed Himalayan state of Kashmir. 

Though Mr. Bowles claims these attacks 
do not bother him, they have introduced a 
note of caution in his method of operation. 

Thus, Mr. Bowles did a diplomatic duck- 
out in April when Sheik Mohammed Abdul- 
lah, Kashmiri independence leader, visited 
New Delhi for talks with the late Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. : 

Officially, ‘Mr. Bowles went to the moun- 
tains to escape the brutal summer heat in 
New Delhi and recuperate from a minor 
stomach ailment. But, it was learned, Mr. 
Bowles was trying to avoid entanglement in 
the India-Kashmir squabble. 

The risk of such entanglements and losing 
friends for America instead of making them 
is an occupational hazard with U.S. Ambas- 
sadors in India, and Mr. Bowles is careful in 
dealing with government officials. 

Indian sources say he never approached 
Prime Minister Nehru with the standard, 
“my Government has instructed me to in- 
form you * .“ 

Instead, the sources say, Mr. Bowles was 
likely to go into Nehru’s office with a wry 
grin on his face and explain, “Look, Mr. 
Prime Minister, this is our position. Now, 
how about—.” 

Nehru was said to favor this blunt talk 
and count Mr. Bowles among his friends. 

Mr. Bowles’ greatest problems are oversee- 
ing the giant U.S. economic ald program 
(more than $5.4 billion since 1951) and fan- 


ning the embers of pro-American sentiment 


lighted by the speedy way Washington re- 
acted with military ald during the India- 
China border war in 1962. 

It is clear that if he pushes too hard there 
could be a violent anti-American reaction in 
India, a nation that is as proud as it is poor. 

Using a wealth of diplomatic experience, 
Mr. Bowles has avoided this so far. 

A native of Springfield, Mass., Mr. Bowles 
made his first career in advertising. During 
World War I. he switched to Government 
service and was Director of the Office of 
Price Administration (OPA). 

He was Governor of Connecticut 1948-50 
and a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives 1958-60. In 1951-53, he was Am- 
bassador to India and Nepal. 

Then came tours as Undersecretary of 
State and President Kennedy's special rep- 
resentative and adviser on African, Asian, 
and Latin American affairs. 

There was a clash of ideas and person- 
alities with some members of Kennedy's 
administration, however, and he left Wash- 
ington and returned to India. 2 

The transition didn't dampen his enthu- 
siasm and he is known as an “incurable 
optimist.” 

Mr. Bowles denies this with some heat, 
saying he is a realist who recognizes India 
has many problems and that the United 
States faces obstacles in improving its posi- 
tion in this part of the world. 

But he admits to looking at the lighter 
side of life. 

“I'm just the kind of fellow,” he says, 
“who would rather say a bottle is half full, 
and not that it's half empty.” 
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A Peace Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today we are listening to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee present their views in 
support of the foreign aid authorization 
bill. As one listens to the debate, you 
can only conclude that these fine dedi- 
cated members of the committee are cer- 
tainly in the spotlight of attention as 
they hear testimony and cross-examine 
witnesses before their committee as they 
search for a program of foreign aid that 
will adequately meet the challenges of 
our times. 

Recently, I spoke to the combined Ro- 
tary Clubs of Marin County of my 
congressional district. Additionally, I 
presented testimony in support of my 
Freedom Academy bill, which is designed 
to conduct research to develop an inte- 
grated body of operational knowledge in 
the political, psychological, economic, 
technological, and organizational areas 
to increase the nonmilitary capabilities of 
the United States in the global struggle 
between freedom and communism, to ed- 
ucate and train Government personnel 
and private citizens to understand and 
implement this body of knowledge, and 
also to provide education and training 
for foreign students in these areas of 
knowledge under appropriate conditions. 
A peace offensive that recognizes and 
utilizes the unlimited material and hu- 
man resources available in the private 
sector—an offensive designed to set the 
stage for winning the cold war—an of- 
fensive designed to provide stimulus for 
enthusiasm and hope among the people 
of the world who desire to remain free. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN DON H. CLAUSEN, 
on H.R. 10037, To CREATE THE FREEDOM 
COMMISSION AND THE FREEDOM ACADEMY, 
BEFORE tHe Houser COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN AcrTivirtss, Mar 20, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity 

to appear before your committee in support 

of the Freedom Academy concept. Your 
committee is to be complimented for initi- 
ating these hearings in the interest of de- 
veloping interest and testimony on behalf 
of @ program urgently needed to combat the 
well organized economic, political and ideo- 
logical offensive of the Soviet Union and 
cther advocates of the Communist doctrine. 

In my judgment, the salvation of our sy5~ 
tem of Government, our American way 
life, the hopes of and aspirations of people 
throughout the world who desire to be oF 
remain free could rest on the decision this 
committee makes with respect to this legis- 
lative recommendation. 

It is my personal opinion that the Freedom 
Academy should be sponsored, staffed and 
guided by the leadership of the private sector 
of our Cooperation with the Execu~ 
tive Branch, State Department and other 
agencies is absolutely essential to maintain 
the 
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Program—offering the necessary guarantee of 
liaison between Government and the private 
Sector, The Freedom Academy must at all 
times, have as its major objective the full 
development and utilization of people 
familiar with the workings of our private 
enterprise system. Further, I want to rec- 
ommend vigorously recognition of the vital 
role cities, towns, counties, school districts 
and special service district organizations will 
Play in offering a guideline to developing 
countries throughout the world interested in 
the adoption of our Federal system. Should 
the Freedom Academy and the Commission 
be established, I would recommend early con- 
Sultation with organizations such as we have 
in Oalifornia—the League of California 
Cities, the County Supervisors’ Association 
of California—and other municipal organiza- 
tions throughout the country. The National 
Association of County Officials has an out- 
Standing action program through their re- 
cently former Home Rule Co The 
Overwhelming demand for political stability 
Tequires our giving prompt attention to these 
important factors. Additionally, we in the 
United States must strive to retain the basic 
Concept of our 3 levels (local, State, and Fed- 
eral) of Government, assuring that each 
level has clearly defined areas of respon- 
sibility and the available tax sources to meet 
demands for service responsively and respon- 
Bibly. 

In the April 17 issue of Life magazine, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge set forth, 
in a very forthright and provocative article, 
a detailed analysis of the problems facing 
the United States in Vietnam. It is timely 
and I would recommend the article to anyone 
desirous of factual information on the 
world's “hot spot.“ All Americans should be 
familiar with the Ambassador’s comments 
because Vietnam is the only place in the 
World where Americans are under fire from 
Communist guns. 

Mr, Lodge has offered some very significant 
Points that I believe to be worthy of note, 
and I quote, South Vietnam is a keystone 
for all of southeast Asia, the hub of an area 
Which is bounded on the northeast and east 
by Formosa and the Philippines, on the 
south by Indonesia and on the west by Bur- 
ma. Control of South Vietnam would put 
the Communists squarely into the middle of 
Southeast Asla—whence they could radiate 
all over. 

"The conquest of South Vietnam would 
immediately disturb Cambodia and Laos, and 

strong repercussions farther west in 

and Burma. It would shake Ma- 

laysia to the south. It would surely threaten 
Indonesia. Then, if Indonesia were unable 
Or unwilling to resist, the Chinese Commu- 
nists would be on the doorstep of Australia. 
Finally, eastward, the repercussions for the 
Phillipines and for Formosa would be severe. 

“Therefore when we speak of southeast 
Asia, we are not talking of some small neck 
Of the woods but of an area about 2,300 miles 
long from north to south and 3,000 miles 
from east to west—with about 240 million 
people.“ 

Mr. continues, There is vivid recog- 
Nition that the Vietcong campaign is, above 
all, a political affair; that we must organize 
for the political conflict as carefully as we 
have organized for military success—there 
Must be a true civil-political organization to 
80 hand in hand with the military.” 

In this ph, I believe we have a 
briefly defined statement of foreign policy 
recommendations that will be required now 
und long into the future, as we continue the 
Struggle between freedom and communism. 
Tt is to this end that I shall address my 
remarks. 

The cold war is not merely a confrontation 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
as Soviet propagandists would have the world 
believe. It is a war between communism and 
every nation outside the Red bloc. It is a 
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war that must be fought by citizens of all 
nations of the free world who desire to re- 
main free. 

The so-called cold war should be properly 
recognized as political war. The battlefronts 
are many and varied and will continue to be 
so as the Soviets create chaos and contro- 
versy in the many corners of the world— 
most of which stem from the well-organized 
activities of the nearly 300,000 trained sub- 
versive agents operating in the free world. 
The arms race, the competition in space and 
trade are all part of the Marxist master plan, 
However, the political battlefronts are the 
most serious, because they are the ones on 
which the Communists pin their greatest 
hopes for world domination. 

Unfortunately, it is on the political fronts 
that they are the strongest and we are the 
weakest. 

On November 13 of last year (1963), during 
the debate on the Peace Corps, I submitted 
the following remarks. In view of Mr. 
Lodge’s comments, you may find them 
interesting. 

THE PEACE CORPS 

The subject of the Peace Corps is re- 
ceiving much attention here today as it has 
since its inception. The primary reasons 
for its acceptance, in my opinion, are two- 
told. First, the American people have rec- 
ognized the failure of other types of foreign 
aid programs which have created a damaging 
image of America and are looking for a pro- 
gram that will have a longer range, more 
productive effect. Second, our people are 
beginning to realize the urgency of estab- 
lishing a program that will initiate an ideo- 
logical offensive of our own—an offensive 
designed to set the stage for winning the 
cold war against the USSR. and other 
advocates of the Communist doctrine. 

There are, however, a few observations that 
I would like to make. Since 1955, I have par- 
ticipated in a program that provides various 
missionary services throughout the world—a 
program designed to promote self-sufficiency. 
This program is carried on with no tax sup- 
port from the Federal Government. It has 
been our experience throughout the years, 
once a mission station is established and 
the native staffing is completed—the service 
continues to expand but the financial re- 
quirements of the sponsoring organization 
tend to decrease. In effect, the mission pro- 
grams carried on by many denominations can 
be appropriately identified as private peace 


corps. 

Where I strongly believe in the principle 
of the Peace Corps, I feel it is pertinent to 
point out that the requests for additional 
funds here today suggest an increasing f- 
nancial commitment to the sponsor—the U.S. 
Government—the American taxpayer. With 
this in mind, I believe we should give more 
incentive and recognition to the efforts of 
organizations willing to carry out and ex- 
pand the private peace corps concept—it 
would appear to be more efficient and truly 
provide the motivation for people best 
equipped to carry on the presentation of the 
American image, 

The great struggle between ideologies con- 
tinues on and will be with us for years to 
come. The ideological offensive of the So- 
viet Union advocates a program where the 
public sector, I repeat the public sector, pro- 
vides all services to their population—di- 
rects their destinies and controls their op- 
portunities. The American way of life is just 
the opposite—at least, it has been in the 
past—bringing this country to its present 
plateau, where we enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living. The American way of life ad- 
vocates a minimal intervention in the life 
of the individual by Government. Our Fed- 
eral system of Government was designed to 
provide the guidelines, under constitutional 
law and to create the environment for the 
private sector to advance and flourish, with 
a minimum of restrictions. 
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Quite frankly, I do not believe the full po- 
tential of our Peace Corps effort will be re- 


» alized until the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


reconsiders the underlying philosophy of the 
program. Our philosophy should be reflected 
in all of our foreign ald programs—more em- 
phasis in the private sector and less emphasis 
in the public sector. Let me make myself 
perfectly clear. I am for the Peace Corps 
concept and will continue to support the 
cause. However, it will be my intent to do 
everything within my power to promote the 
philosophy that refiects the American system. 
In addition to current programs, I want to 
vigorously recommend that the leaders of 
our private enterprise system recognize a new 
responsibility of providing for our security. 
They must take the lead in projecting an 
ideological offensive truly representative of 
our private enterprise system—it is they who 
are the most qualified to lead. The 

might consider broadening the incentives to 
expedite the formation of such a program. 
Further, the creation of a Freedom Academy, 
sponsored by our private sector, staffed by 
qualified graduates of our private enterprise 
system is, in my Judgment, the type of pro- 
gram we should advocate as the answer to the 
Soviet ideological offensive. A defensive pos- 
ture by itself is no longer adequate to pro- 
vide for our security in these rapidly chang- 
ing times. The American people can be proud 
of their accomplishments thus far in history. 
Let us show the developing nations through- 
out the world the American way, a program 
that positively refiects the American image— 
peace, security, and freedom with justice, 
under law. 

During this past year, I have attended the 
regular State Department briefings available 
to Members of Congress, I studied all avail- 
able material that I could get my hands on; I 
participated in study groups with seme of 
my colleagues; I interviewed and exchanged 
ideas with people considered to be experts in 
their fields, including diplomats, ambassa- 
dors, military men, international lawyers, 
bankers, labor leaders and economists, mis- 
sionary volunteers as they returned from such 
stations as Laos, India, the Congo, Borneo, 
Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Central America—to 
name a few. 

With this background of information, I 
have joined some of my colleagues in promot- 
ing the Freedom Academy concept—a con- 
cept with a sole objective of winning the cold 
war—designed to take advantage of the un- 
limited material and human resources avail- 
able in the private sector. A plan that places 
more emphasis in the private sector and leas 
emphasis in the public sector as we advance 
this proven concept of foreign policy. 

The U.S, Government, in its efforts to stem 
the Communist tide, has poured billions of 
dollars annually in military, economic, and 
technical ald to foreign nations. Anyone who 
has followed international problems closely 
will immediately conclude that the funda- 
mental problem is a lack of political stability 
brought about primarily, in my judgment, by 
inadequate systems of Government. Com- 
pare any of these to the system of govern- 
ment we have been able to enjoy under this 
great Constitution of ours. A Federal sys- 
tem that provides a maximum o ity 
for political participation by its electorate— 
a system that only functions at the will of 
the people or by consent of the governed. 

Without question, these nations“ greatest 
need is political aid—we must export knowl- 
edge and know-how in this vital field. This 
type of political aid could be made available 
to the present and future leaders of those 
Nations who are currently living under the 
umbrella“ of our military and economic 
security. 

A Freedom Academy could train such lead- 
ers In techniques for counteracting the pro- 
paganda of the Communists. These same 
leaders could be trained on how to transmit 
knowledge in behalf of legitimate constitu- 
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tional government, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of expression, freedom of economic op- 
portunity, the right to assemble peaceably, 
full religious liberty and other basics of the 
free society—es opposed to the totalitarian 
state. 

In California, 
county supervisors 
an intern fellowship training program, fi- 
nanced through private capital, for young 
men interested in local government. With 
local government being virtually nonexist- 
ent in many countries, thereby restricting 
participation in a unit of government close 
to the people, I would urgently recommend 
that this program be expanded in our own 
country and further be included in the cur- 
riculum of the Freedom Academy. Consul- 
tation with our city, cOunty, and school dis- 
trict tions throughout this great 
Nation would provide a large pool of informa- 
tion urgently needed in these developing 
nations. 

As previously stated, in this rapidly chang- 
ing world, a defense posture by itself is not 
enough, Many of you in this room, I am 
sure, are former athletes. Let me ask you, 
“How many ball games did you win by de- 

all of your time and attention to 
defense strategy?“ Let's face it, you didn't 
win unless you had a better offense. 

The challenge to America and indeed the 
free world is really the development of an 
ideological offensive of our own. Some of 
this is already going on, but not enough. 

In its endeavors to penetrate the West, 
the Soviet Union's hierarchy is constantly 
preoccupied with strategems designed to ex- 
ploit the contradictions in Western society. 
This required the utilization of elements 
which, although non-Communist, are ideo- 
logically at odds with the open society. 
These include the more doctrinatre Social- 
ists, statist-liberals, pacifists, extreme right- 
wing conservatives, and some of the nation- 
alists in underdeveloped countries. 

A primary justification for large Soviet 
embassies in many countries of the free 
world is the alleged possibility of Soviet 
trade. The possibilities could be Immense if 
trade with the Soviets were not conducted 
by government monopoly and determined 
largely by political consideration. 

The Kremlin does not buy what the people 
need or want, but rather what is essential 
from the point of view of bullding its power 
machine, mostly industrial capital goods and 
essential raw materials. As these needs are 


much to our credit, the 


Soviet trade and their tactics in political 
warfare is one of the chief weapons in the 
arsenal. Their economic offensive is being 
felt in all quarters of the world. The news- 
papers are filled with their activities—the 
most recent of which, was Algeria and Egypt. 

We, in America, must step up our offensive. 
The question srises—How? Should the Goy- 
ernment do this? In my judgment, the Gov- 
ernment is the least equipped to carry out a 
Successful program because of limitations 
placed on it. 

Government-to- government programs have 
failed miserably in foreign aid. The major 
talents of this country lie in the private 
sector. 

We must step up the people-to-people ef- 
fort—an expansion designed to promote the 
joint venture concept between investors of 
our country and investors of interested de- 
veloping nations. 

We must rededicate ourselves to capitalist 
principles. Private enterprise is substan- 
tlally better qualified than government to 
sell capitalism abroad. Acts, not words, will 
counter communism. Many of our economic 
ideas and ideals can be exported. 

One of our major problems is of course 


$ association has initiated 
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the problem of education. Many of our 
schools of business and public administra- 
tion can help. The Agricultural Extension 
Service, which has worked so successfully in 
this country, could be implemented as we 
work to raise their educational facilities and 
their literacy rate. 

The correspondence school idea should 
certainly be recommended as a program to 
promote worldwide education. 

The many great service clubs operating in- 
ternationally—such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions—can and must expand their 
sphere of influence. 

The Boy and Girl Scouts of America, the 
4-H Clubs, and the various church mission- 
ary volunteer programs are but a few of our 
great voluntary organizations dedicated to 
the improvement of our fellow man. 

I spoke recently in Fort Worth, Tex., before 
the Junior chamber of commerce I observed 
the great effort over the weekend of the 
Sonoma County Junior Chamber people in 
an outstanding community promotional ef- 
fort. These young men can chance the world 
if we have the program to properly channel 
their efforts. 

‘There are four forms of American activ- 
ity—cooperatives, small business, trade un- 
ions, and voluntary agencies—that can hold 
the key to solving the problem of how and 
what to communicate to others, the things 
that brought America to its position of lead- 
ership and greatness, 

The cooperative, the nonprofit corporate 
association, as it is used in North America, 
is something that fascinates oversea leaders. 
To name a few of the co tions who pro- 
vide service without entity profit, but with 
profit to the members who use and own it— 
the Associated Press, Sunkist, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, our large mutual insurance 
companiés, credit union finance companies, 
and agricultural p associations, etc. 

Small business is a facet of American life 
that is devastating to the promoters of Soviet 
communism. The word “capitalism” is 
under worldwide attack. The words small 
business” are the end of the rainbow for 
many millions of people. The fact that we, 
as a nation, have recognized small businesses 
as a vital part of our economic Nfe and have 
shown governmental interest in them is rev- 
olutionary to the thinking of those who have 
condemned America as being materialistic 
and dominated by big business. 

Nothing will appeal to people in distant 
lands more than to be brought face to face 
with the fact that small business is a vital 
part of America. We have an “atomic bomb” 
here in the world of ideas that for some rea- 
son has never really been tried. Nothing is 
more American than private small business. 

Labor unions, through their free labor 
movement, have done a better job of inter- 
preting America overseas than has business. 

Highly organized American labor is part 
and parcel of our present-day capitalistic so- 
ciety. Our laborers are in many cases stock- 
holders. Together with business and agri- 
culture, labor has made possible the great 
revolution of the past 50 years whereby we 
have achieved universal participation in 
capitalism by all segments of our society. 

The fact is that they, as free trade union- 
ists, believe enough in our system to fight 
for it. If the trade assoclations of the com- 
panies for which labor works expand their 
interest in this international program, we 
can turn the tide of history—this, we can 
and must do. 

Voluntary agencies are as representative 
of American capitalism as any other contem- 
porary institution. There are hundreds of 
trade associations here that might well appor- 
tion a part of their income to send true busi- 
nessmen abroad, without Government sub- 
sidy, to do a better job of interpreting Amer- 
len. 

There are many examples of voluntary 
agencies —from profit entity business, the 
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supermarket organlzatlons, nonprofit cor- 
porate associations, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, finance’ and managerial organiza- 
tions are just a few examples of what can be 
done. 

If just a few more organizations would 
light their own candles, study the situation 
and find where their members’ particular tal- 
ents and resources fit, world tensions would 
be considerably eased. 

Again quoting’ Ambassador Lodge, “We 
should also be sure that we are making full 
use of the things in which we excel. and 
and in which the Communists are deficient. 
We cannot, as a rule, surpass a 
young oriental guerrilla fighter, who doesn't 
mind the heat, who can get along on a daily 
handful of rice, and who can lle under water 
for hours at a time breathing through a 
straw. 

“But we can do better in other things such 
as: The use of airplanes; the art of medicine; 
improved farming and education; the devel- 
opment of an energetic political system, 
based on justice.“ 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following editorial printed in 
the Independent-Journal newspaper in 
response to my presentation: 

PRIVATE PEACE CORPS PLAN WORTHY OF 
Support, TRIAL 

We pour billions of tax dollars into foreign 
aid and Peace Corps efforts to win friends 
and influence people overseas. 

But in many cases, our efforts are rewarded 
with a slap in the face and a spit in the eye. 

This was what Congressman Don H. CLAU- 
SEN probably had in mind last week when he 
unfolded his Freedom Academy and private 
Peace Corps idea before a gathering of Ro- 
tarians in San Rafael. 

Unlike some of the extreme conservative 
Republicans who would abandon all foreign 
ald and to heck with the rest of the world, 
CLAUSEN shows an awareness that something 
needs to be done other than retreating into 
a shell of isolation. 

Thus, his bold new ideas deserve attention. 
CLausEN gave his listeners plenty of food 
for thought, with specific and constructive 
ideas that seem to make good sense. 

First of all, CLavsEen says he strongly be- 
lleves in the principle of the Peace Corps. 
His main objection is that although the con- 
cept is fine, the methods are not working. 
The Peace Corps and other tax-supported 
foreign aid programs bog down in sheer bulk. 

The billions poured into the ‘ams at 
the source come out a mere dribble by the 
time it reaches the target area. 

As we get it, CLavsen’s idea is to have pri- 
vate American enterprise—voluntary service 
groups and business organizations—send 
private Peace Corps teams right into the 
heart of the problem in underdeveloped areas- 

He mentioned such enterprises as Sunkist, 
Railway Express, and large finance and in- 
surance companies that have branches all 
over the world, They have the know-how, 
they know the needs of the areas, and have 
established lines of communications. 

He would include such organizations as 
church missionary groups, international serv- 
ice clubs, labor and trade organizations, 
Scout groups, and educational institutions- 

CLAausEN believes these private groups, ded- 
icated to helping the neédy and improving 
the American image, can do more good at far 
less expense than the present Government 
agencies, that are a big drain on the tax 
dollars. 

CLaUsEN would supplement these with the 
creation of a Freedom Academy, also pri- 
vately sponsored to take the offensive in the 
ideological war against communism. 

His ideas sound good. We hope his pro- 
gram takes hold in Washington and that it 
will be given a chance to prove itself in the 
field. 


1964 
Prayers for the Jews in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 5 and 6, 1964, 24 major Jewish 
National organizations gathered in 
Washington to give united expression to 
their grave concern over the plight of the 
3 million Jews in the Soviet Union. 
This American Conference on Soviet 
Jewry was inspired during its meetings 
by the following prayer for Soviet Jewry 
by Rabbi Isser Yehuda Unterman, chief 
rabbi of Israel: 

PRAYER For SOVIET Jewry 
(Prepared by the chief rabbi of Israel— 
translated freely) 

Our God who art in Heaven, Thy people 
Stand before Thee this day in prayer for the 
Myriads of Thy children for whom it has 


been decreed that they be cut off from all 


Who acknowledge Thy kingdom. 

They have been deprived of their freedom, 
their synagogues and study halls have been 
Closed; and they can no longer study Thy 
Torah, keep Thy laws or observe Thy com- 
Mandments without fear. 

In loneliness, our forsaken brethren cry 
Out against the chains and shackles in which 
they have been bound to stifle their souls, 
blot out their identities, and remove all 
Memory of their Jewishness. Yet, there still 

among them those who are loyal to 
Thy Torah and fulfill Thy commandments at 
the risk of their very lives. We, their breth- 
Ten, pray to Thee and invoke Thy help for 
them, for we are powerless. 

Our Father, Thou hast assured us that 
Thy Torah would not be destroyed nor for- 
Rotten by the seed of Abraham: that in all 
their affliction, Thou are afflicted” and that 
Thy divine presence will spare them. 

We turn to Thee and seek ‘Thy divine pres- 
ence; we beseech Thee to preserve the rem- 
Rant of Jacob because there is none to help 

de Thee. Let no curtain of Iron separate 
Our brethren from Thee. Show them Thy 
Might and Thy salvation. Frustrate the 
Counsel of those who would oppress them. 
Redeem them from their trials and servitude 
and proclaim Thy freedom until them, so 
that they may keep Thy Torah and Thy com- 
Mandments with none to make them afraid. 

Open for them the gates of freedom and 

ing them up until Thy holy mountain so 
that all the nations may know that Thou art 
the Sovereign of the Universe, the Redeemer, 
and Saviour of Israel. 


The conference was also privileged to 
be led by Rabbi Solomon J. Sharfman 
of the Synagogue Council of America in 
the following prayer for the Jews of the 
Soviet Union: 

Prayer or Rann⁰r SOLOMON J. SHARFMAN OF 
THE SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL oF AMERICA AT THE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOVIET JEWRY 
Our God who art in Heaven. Thy people 

Israel stands before Thee this day in prayer 
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for the myriads of Thy children upon whom 
it hath been decreed to be severed from all 
who profess Thy sovereignty. In Soviet Rus- 
sia, their synagogues and study halls have 
been closed or destroyed; and they can no 
longer study Thy Torah without fear, keep 
Thy laws without molestation, or their 
language and live their lives in equality with 
their neighbors. 

They are singled out as Jews and harassed 
from birth to death and even in burial for 
their Jewishness, The loneliness and for- 
sakeness of our brethren cry out even more 
when their own spiritual leaders are com- 
pelled to deny their evil lot, justify their in- 
justices and publicly protest all efforts of 
their more fortunate brethren in other lands 
to alleviate their plight and to restore their 
legal and human rights to justice and equal- 
ity under the law of their very own land. 

O God, our Father, see how we have be- 
come for too long now an object of contempt 
and derision among the nations. We are 
counted as sheep led to the slaughter, to be 
slain and destroyed, or to be beaten and dis- 
graced. And those who were loud in their 
outcries only yesterday have become so blind 
and so relentless that they have become our 
oppressors and tormentors today. 

Enlighten them, dear God to the evil of 
their ways that they may hearken to the 
wiser and kindlier and more just counsels 
that arise even in their own midst, Open 
their eyes that they may see the chains and 
shackles in which they have bound our breth- 
ren, to stifle their souls and blot out their 
identities, so that there shall remain no 
memory of Jews, Jewishness, and Jewish cul- 
ture in a land whose soll has been richly 
fructified by Jewish blood for over 2,000 
years, in peace as well asin war. Show them 
that the bonds which are forged to enchain 
Israel always serve in the end to strangulate 
all people, the tormentors as well as the 
tormented. 

Strangers say to us: There is no hope for 
you.” So hasten Thy deliverance, for Thy 
people are worn out and no rest is granted 
them. When men do evil and spare not, for 
Thine own sake, deal kindly with us and 
delay not. 

Guardian of Israel. Arouse the conscience 
and awaken the hearts of all mankind, so 
that deliverance may be forthcoming now, 
instead of pious regret and vain repentance 
when it is already too late. 

Let no curtains of iron separate us from 
Thee, our Father in Heaven. Have mercy 
and grant relief to our brethren who are in 
distress and fear and desolation, that they 
may enjoy light instead of darkness, liberty 
in place of oppression, so that we may serve 
Thee as a people united in one faith, to help 
bring Thy blessings of peace and brotherhood 
for all mankind speedily and very soon; and 
let us all say “amen,” 
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bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
7 DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Memorial Day Address at the Veterans’ 
Administration, Mountain Home, Tenn., 
by the Honorable Robert Love Taylor, 
Chief Judge of the U.S. District Court, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 j 


\Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be among the vast throng 
of visitors who so resoundingly ap- 
Plauded the penetrating and persuasive 
remarks of the Honorable Robert Love 
Taylor at the Memorial Day services at 
the Veterans’ Administration, Mountain 
Home, Tenn., on Sunday, May 31, 1964. 

Judge Taylor is one of Tennessee's 
most. beloved public officials. Born in 
Happy Valley, Tenn., the son of Tennes- 
see's former Governor, Alfred Taylor, 
Judge Taylor was admitted to the bar 
in 1923. Being a member of the law 
firm of Cox, Taylor, Epps, Miller & Wil- 
son of Johnson City, and since 1949 he 
has served with honor as judge of the 
U.S. court for the eastern district of 
Tennessee. 

Judge Taylor’s father, Alfred Alex- 
ander Taylor, and the judge's uncle, 
Robert Love Taylor, were the principals 
in the colorful and dynamic War of the 
Roses,” the campaign between the two 
brothers for the governorship of the 
State of Tennessee in 1886—one on the 
Republican ticket and the other on the 
Democratic ticket. 


In his book, “Bob Taylor and the 
Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee,” Daniel 
Merritt Robison says of this historical 
Campaign: 

Party managers arranged for a series of 
41 joint debates between the brothers, in 
Which they were to visit every section of 
Tennessee, The first of these was held at 
Madisonville in east Tennessee on Septem- 
ber 9, and marked the opening of a cam- 
Paign that was to attract nationwide atten- 
tion. It became known at once as the War 
Of the Roses in which the Democratic can- 
didate and his followers adopted the white 
rose of York, while the Republican wore the 
red of Lancaster. The Madisonville debate 
Quieted the fears of those who dreaded an 
Unseemly or disgusting wrangle between 
two brothers. Succeeding debates dispelled 
them altogether. One editor, who confessed 
to such a dread, at last commended the 
brothers on the delicacy exhibited by both. 
The critical Nashville Banner was relieved 
that the discussions were free from unseem- 
ly asperities and that the brothers evidenced 
a commendable regard for the proprieties of 
the occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Cordial and close relationship between the 
Candidates throughout the campaign was 
an outstanding feature of the campaign and 
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has become a fine tradition in Tennessee 
political history. They traveled together, 
slept in the same bed and ate at the same 
table. As the guests of Colonel Cooper at 
Shelbyville, as occupants of a single room 
in a Chattanooga hotel, playing their fid- 
dles together for the entertainment of en- 
thusiastic admirers, or waiting together 
around railroad stations for trains that were 
often late, the picture is always the same. 
Off parade, they were kindly, jovial brothers. 
Their debates were filled with thrusts and 
anecdotes directed at each other, but in 
them there was no sting of bitterness * * * 
[they] won the admiration of all Tennes- 
seans, 


The famed oratorical powers of the 
Taylor family were eloquently sustained 
by Judge Taylor, and I would like to 
share his stirring message with my col- 
leagues and all of those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Memorm. Day SPEECH at MOUNTAIN HOME, 
TENN 


(By Hon. Robert Love Taylor) 

Colonel Harr, my friends of upper east 
Tennessee and surrounding areas; it is a 
privilege to join the many thousands of 
citizens here today in tribute and gratitude 
to those who gave their lives in defense of 
this Nation. 

Memorial Day was first observed to honor 
the soldiers of the Civil War. It is now ob- 
served to honor American soldiers of all 
wars and it will continue to be observed 
so long as men and women value liberty and 
freedom. A grateful nation appreciates 
and honors those who have defended it in 
time of peril. America is a grateful Nation 
as evidenced by this ceremony and similar 
ceremonies that will be held in honor of 
our soldiers who are buried in 10 countries 
in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and all around 
the world. 

To the Gold Star Mothers who gave their 
sons to preserve our way of life, we bow 
in reverence. To those patients in this home 
and all veterans homes, we send words of 
hope and deep gratitude for their brave 
deeds, No more appropriate place could be 
found for this occasion than here in upper 
east Tennessee amid the beautiful sur- 
roundings of Mountain Home, an institu- 
tion where soldiers of four wars in our own 
generation have been administered to by 
devoted public servants for more than half 
a century. 

Mountain Home lies within a section of 
the State that has furnished more volun- 
teers per capita for military service than any 
other part of the Nation. Here Andrew 
Jackson lived and held court and John 
Sevier, Tennessee's first Governor made his 
home. Carter County, which adjoins this 
county and my former home, furnished 
three companies for World War I without 
a single person being drafted. 

I need not remind you that Tennesseans 
are descendants of brave men who fought 
in the War of the Revolution to gain our in- 
dependence; that Tennesseans are descend- 
ants of hardy pioneers who fought Indians, 
cleared the forests, cultivated the soil and 
bult thriving towns and cities; that Ten- 
nessee gave to the Nation Presidents Jack- 
son, Polk, and Andrew Johnson, each of 
whom made a lasting contribution to our 
Nation; that Tennessee gave David Crockett 
and Sam Houston to Texas, whose names and 


fame are known throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. 

We value highly our American way of life, 
We enjoy many freedoms. Freedom of 
speech, assemblage, worship, ownership of 
property, and freedom to rear our children 
in an atmosphere conducive to peace and 
happiness are only a few of the rights that 
we enjoy as American citizens. These rights 
are derived from our Federal and State con- 
stitutions. We recognize that native-born 
Americans sometimes take these freedoms 
fcr granted while the foreign-born, natural- 
ized citizens prize them highly. 

Those we honor here today fought to pre- 
serve these rights. They were not remote 
or foreign warriors, but were our fathers, 
brothers, sons, and fellows-in-arms. They 
came from rich and poor families, from 
various religious faiths, and from the cities, 
towns, villages, and rural communities. 
From their homes and schools they left to 
answer the call of their country. Some were 
literate and others unlearned in academic 
education. They fought shoulder to shoul- 
der against a common enemy. They were 
moved by patriotism and courage and “They 
gave their last full measure of devotion” 
for their country. 

But who they were or from where they 
came does not make a great deal of differ- 
ence. It is what they did that counts. 

On a Memorial Day of a little more than 


children, and veterans what he thought they 
and the dead they mourned had suffered 
for and why it was worth it: The fallen 
and the wounded, he said, had been engaged 
in testing whether a nation “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal” could long en- 
dure. That is what those veterans had 
fought for, 

Today's veterans and our fallen heroes 
whom we honor on this occasion fought for 
something different but no less noble. Those 
of you who fought in 1917 and 1918 were 
told that you were going to Europe to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” The rest 
of you went to avenge the “day that will 
live in infamy” and to crush out nazism and 
to stop the onslaught of communism in 
Korea. 

There are many who would say that al- 
though you did your part in both wars, 
things are no better than when you first 
went. In fact, they are a great deal worse. 
But it is my belief that this is not true. 
What you did has given us time—time to 
experiment to make the world a better place; 
time to make improvements in medicine like 
the Salk and Sabin polio vaccines that have 
done so much to alleviate human suffering; 
time to study the heavens, and find better 
ways to communicate with one another; time 
to experiment in world government, and if 
the League of Nations and United Nations 
have not lived up to all our hopes, they are 
experiments in human relationships that 
may lead us to the right combination that 
will one day make all the nations of the 
world able to live harmoniously and right- 
eously. 

None of this experimentation could have 
been done if you had not been willing to 
go over and fight to make the world safe for 
democracy. Maybe the world is not safe, 
even though you won, but it is a great deal 
safer than if you had not, and it may be a 
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great deal safer than it looks, if we can profit 
from the experiments you veterans have 
given us time to make, 

Again in the words of President Lincoln: 
“The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they have thus far so nobly 
carried on that we highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that this Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

There can be no freedom without peace. 
This generation holds in its hands for the 
first time the means of ending life on this 
planet. Some believe that the fact that man 
has devised means of total annihilation 
through the atom and hydrogen bombs may 
prevent another world war. Winston Church- 
ill observed that survival may be “the twin 
brother of annihilation.” President John- 
son stated recently that “general war is im- 
possible because of the utter destruction a 
nuclear contest could inflict.” We are told 
by some of our leaders that this awesome 
thought of a world catastrophe causes na- 
tions to be more inclined to settle disputes 
by peaceful means. Moved by the fear of 
the bomb, the peoples of the world have 


in size through swift means of transporta- 
tion and communication. As men's minds 


is the goal for us, the living, and indeed one 
worthy of the dead. It is for the living to 
carry on the unfinished work of those whom 
Memorial Day is a reminder 
or the living. We take note 
that man in this age of science is fast mas- 
physical universe, but has not 
mastered himself. Man’s moral progress has 
lagged behind his scientific achievements. 
As our higher emotions are evoked on Memo- 
rial Day, we are given a good opportunity to 
devote some attention to some of our fail- 
ures in moral progress. 

We send our spaceships into orbit around 


may be heard around the earth, and into 
outer space and back to the earth again in 
a matter of seconds. But we should not be 
blinded by these achievements in the physi- 
cal world. We should humble ourselves on 
Memorial Day, and quietly resolve to carry 
out the unfinished work of our fallen heroes. 

We are living In unsettled times. There 
are now 120 nations in the world and the 
United States is dealing with 114 of them. 
Many of these nations are new and inex- 
perienced in government. President Tru- 
man recently observed that we are steadily 
losing our effectiveness in world leadership: 
“It 1s all too obvious,” he said, “that the 
position of the United States in the affairs 
of the world is not what it should be. Our 
leadership has been steadily losing its effec- 
tiveness. It serves no useful purpose to pro- 
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test or to ignore this unpleasant state in 
which we now find ourselves. But we had 
better face up to it. We must not go on de- 
luding ourselves that there is nothing seri- 
ously the matter in our relations with our 
friends and allies. To go on insisting that 
all is well, and that our prestige has never 
been higher, and that our disagreements 
are minor, can only result in making a 
steadily deteriorating situation worse.” 

Some of the trouble spots in the world are 
Cuba, 90 miles away, Panama, South Amer- 
ica, Western Europe, Cyprus, Africa, Viet- 
nam, Thalland, Pakistan, Laos, Cambodia, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia. 

We know that Communists operate in 
troubled waters and whenever or wherever 
there is trouble or confusion they scheme 
to accelerate disaster. This is a constant 
reminder that we must never cease to be 
fully prepared and ready to defend our Na- 
tion. 

America has become great in part because 
its laws create a climate for individual Initi- 
ative as well as a climate for the development 
of the mind, Her citizens are equal before 
the law. Her government of law supplies 
the foundation for a free society. Our citi- 
zenry has responded to this climate of free- 
dom; and we have freedom because of the 
recognition that activity under law also in- 
volves restraints upon the Individual. We 
yearn for world peace and if it comes it must 
come through the rule of law. International 
disputes must be settled through a system 
of international courts, just as private dis- 
putes between citizens are settled by civil 
courts, and we must recognize that world 
order demands the same restraints upon na- 
tions that national order calls for from its 
citizens. 

Let us on this date in further gratitude 
te those whom we honor on this occasion 
rededicate ourselves to work for world peace 
through rule of law and thus meet our obli- 
gation to those who sleep in these hallowed 
grounds. 


The complete program for the Memo- 
rial Day services at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Mountain Home, Tenn., 
held at 3 p.m., on May 31, 1964, was as 
follows: 

MEMORIAL Day 1964, MOUNTAIN HOME, Tenn. 
(By Lee B. Harr, center director) 
The 4,000 graves of our soldier and sailor 


On Memorial Day we take a forward look. 
It is a day of challenge—a challenge that 
comes from the graves of our dead. They 
speak and remind us of what God expects of 
us and of this land that we profess to love. 
The patients, members and employees of 
this VA center cordially invite you to join 
with us in paying tribute to our departed 
comrades. 


PROGRAM 

Massing of the colors: By color guards of 
service organizations. a 

"Battle Hymn of the Republic": Johnson 
City High School Band, directed by Prof. W. 
F. Weddle. 

Invocation: Chaplain Harry T. Wright. 

“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground": Ar- 
ranged by Normand Lockwood, Appalachian 
Choral Societies; directed by Dr. Virgil C. 


June 10 


Self; Mrs. D. G. Stout, organist; brass ensem- 
ble from E. T. S. U. 

Recognition of Gold Star Mothers, distin- 
guished visitors, and introduction of speaker: 
Lee B. Harr, center director. 

Address; Judge Robert Love Taylor. 

“Open Our Eyes": MacFarlane, Appala- 
chian Chora! Societies. 3 

Decoration of replica of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier: By the Honorable JAMES 
H. QUILLEN, Member of Congress. 

Salute to the dead. 

Taps, 

Benediction: Chaplain William J. Patton. 

“Sevenfold Amen”: Appalachian Choral 
Societies. 


Must We Be the World’s Policeman? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
question raised by the title of a recent 
article by Harlan Cleveland, “Must We 
Be the World's Policeman?” often occurs 
to American citizens. Mr. Cleveland, the 
distinguished Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization 
Affairs, gives a good answer to that 
question: 

Granting that we are deeply involved in the 
matmtenance of peace, do we really have to 
be the world’s nursemaid, governess and po- 
liceman, all by ourselves? This time the 
answer is “No.” In spite of its great power, 
the United States does not have to be the 
World's policeman if we have the wit and 
the skill to build tnternational peacekeeping 
machinery instead. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent article which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine of May 3 in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Must Wr Br THE WORLD'S POLICEMAN? 
(By Harlan Cleveland) 

About 100 years ago a toast was offered in 
Paris which casts some doubt on the sobriety 
of the speaker. It went like this: 

"I give you the United States—bounded 
on the north by the aurora borealis, on the 
south by the procession of the equinoxes, on 
the east by the primeval chaos and on the 
west by the Day of Judgment.” 

The national interest of the United States 
is not quite that extensive today. And yet 
it does seem, in these days of crisis diplo- 
macy, that the peace cannot be threatened 
anywhere in the world without Americans 
and their Government becoming deeply in- 
volved—despite lesser ambitions than those 
of the speaker just quoted. 

In past weeks, the Under Secretary of 
State has been trying to reconcile the un- 
reconciled in Cyprus; the American Repre- 
sentative at the United Nations has been 
immersed in the tangled dispute over Kash- . 
mir; and the Attorney General of the United 
State has been pouring oil on the troubled 
waters around Borneo. 

What is it that creates the big black head- 
lines and activates the small black cars 
which shuttle back and forth from the State 
Department to the White House, often at 
hours determined by angry men with home- 
made weapons in some remote corner of the 
world? Why does there seem to be so much 
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ugly, small-scale trouble in the world? One 
answer comes readily to mind. 

In the old imperial system, each big na- 
tion kept the peace within its own “sphere 
of influence.” There might be big wars 
among the big powers, but little wars and 
local massacres were readily suppressed or 
contained by the same big powers. They 
had both the strength and [they assumed] 
the mandate to reach out large and some- 
times clumsy paws to discourage violence 
among the weaker tribes and principalities. 

This old system, by which a few big powers 
made all the peacekeeping decisions, is no 
more. Yet, for the past decade and a half, 
during the dismemberment of the great em- 
Pires, local and regional wars were contained 
by another fear—the fear that local wars 
might quickly become nuclear wars. 

Then came the nuclear stalemate, ad- 
vertised by the quick defusing of the Cuba 
missile crisis, dramgtized by the test ban 
treaty and underscored by the unanimous 
U.N. resolution against placing bombs in 
orbit. Just as the world begins to hope it 
will not die of a nuclear heart attack, it has 
suddenly broken out with the measles. 

Ancient resentments and modern rivalries 
compete for the headlines of the day, some- 
times with weapons long considered obsolete. 
And behind the scenes, a larger, grimmer 
competition is equally apparent—com — 
tion between those who think their interest 
will thrive on chaos and bloodshed and those, 
like us, who think their interests lie in keep- 
ing change peaceful. 

Thus it is that contrived riots, insurrec- 
tions by guerrillas, and the threats and 
counterthreats of major regional conflicts 
suddenly seem to be coming in dozens, rather 
than one or two at a time. 

The alternative to world war is not world 
peace—it is a world full of small wars and 
Tumors of wars, 

All this is most distressing, to be sure. 
But do we have to be involved in it? The 
answer is Tes.“ Because we are much too 
large and powerful to hide or even to stand on 
the sidelines—and because we do not want to 
haye to use our ultimate power—we must 
use our more limited power, to be the world’s 
leading peacekeepers and peacemakers. If 
We seem often to be in the middle of crises, 
the basic reason is that we are not direct 
Parties to the disputes; we are not promoting 
the interests of one rival against the other; 
our national interest Is to try to see to it 
that disputes do not lead to violence and 
violence to war. And this is precisely why 
we have a special responsibility to exert our 
National to bring about a peaceful 
Settlement; national power can be exercised 
more fairly, more constructively—and 
therefore more effectively—from the middle 
Of a dispute than from the sidelines. 

Sometimes we forget how big we really 
are. Look at lt this way: In the past 3 years 
Our gross national product went up from 
$500 to $600 billion a year. That increase 
Of $100 billion is more than the combined 
Bross national products of 84 members of 
the United Nations, including nearly all of 
the countries whose frontier disputes and 
internal struggles for power create the head- 
line crises of our time. 

We are concerned by every breach of the 
Peace because the peace of the world is all 
too likely to be indivisible—and because if 
trouble spreads, the Communists have an 
Opportunity to take sides as a prelude to 
taking over. 

We are involved because we are widely 
believed to have the power to fight or pre- 
vent fighting, to sit on the lid or let the pot 
boil over, to change or maintain the balance 
Of political power in every part of the free 
World. r 

And we are involved because we are among 
the few nations which have the wealth, 
firepower, airlift capacity, organizational 
Skill and political imagination to put to- 
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gether an operational peace system for a 
troubled world. 

Granting that we are deeply involved in 
the maintenance of peace, do we really have 
to be the world's nursemaid, governess and 
policeman, all by ourselves? This time the 
answer is “No.” In spite of its great power, 
the United States does not have to be the 
world’s policeman if we have the wit and 
the skill to build international peacekeep- 
ing machinery instead. 

Indeed, the paradoxical fact is that be- 
cause we are so big we can no longer do much 
of anything by ourselves. This is why we 
belong to 53 organizations in which we con- 
sult with almost everybody in the world on 
almost every subject in the world from anal- 
phabetism to zinc. This is why we have 
built an interlocking matrix of common- 
wealths in the North Atlantic, in southeast 
Asia, in the Western Hemisphere. And this 
is why we work so hard to build a workable 
United Nations, and bet so heavily on 
developing its capacity to act for peace. 

The danger these days is not that the na- 
tions will avoid “going to the U.N.” for solu- 
tions to their local and regional problems. 
The danger is that leaders who see political 
advantage to public debate will avoid quiet 
talk and regional mediation because they 
want to stand on the world rostrum in this 
city and tell the world too early and too 
passionately, the lurid story of their local 
troubles. 

There is, of course, a value in the U.N.'s 
safety-valve role. It is good that there exists 
a building on the East River in which every 
nation, large and small, can grumble for the 
record about its neighbors—and provide its 
neighbors an equal opportunity to grumble 
about it. But the Security Council and the 
General Assembly are not at their best 
when they are adding heat to an already 
overheated dispute. They function at their 
best as devices to record solutions arrived at 
by honest—which is to say, quiet—negotia- 
tion. 

The growing value of the U.N., as peace- 
keeper and peacemaker to the world, lies not 
so much in its public debates as in its operat- 
ing machinery—its mediators, its observers, 
its inspectors, its true supervisors, and its 
emergency peace-keeping force. 

The United States supports the develop- 
ment of these U.N, operations for the sim- 
plest possible reason—because their absence 
would require the more extensive involve- 
ment of that residual peacekeeping machin- 
ery which is the military power of the United 
States. If the United Nations were not in 
the Middle East, if the United Nations had 
not moved into the Congo, the United States 
would have had to take a hand. We natural- 
ly prefer to spread the risk of international 

ping—and most of the rest of the 
world also prefers that it should be spread. 

Peacekeeping requires power; and if we 
and other countries are going to lend a small 
part of our national power for international 
use—in the form of money or logistic support 
or actual troops—we will naturally want to 
make sure that the power will be used for 
constructive purposes. This does not at all 
mean that he who partly pays the piper calls 
all of the tunes; it makes sense to work 
through the U.N. only where the resulting 
action has a truly international character. 

But we still want to make sure that the 
decisionmaking process in the U.N. reflects 
the agreed purposes of those members which 
endowed the U.N. with its capacity to act 
in the first place and which, if U.N. peace- 
keeping falls, will find themselves responsible 
for the consequences. One way to do this 
is to use the Security Council more often in 
peace and security matters. A decade ago, 
most thoughtful writers on U.N. affairs wrote 
off the Security Council as a dead or dying 
institution. They are having to think again 
these days. Last winter, the Security Coun- 
cil had more business, and touched on more 
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issues, than even before. As of now, the 
Security Council has pending on its agenda 
some half a hundred disputes. 

When an issue is taken to the U.N.”—as 
happens more and more frequently—it is 
important for Americans to realize that what 
the U.N. can do crucially depends on what 
Americans, and a few other countries, are 
willing to help it to do. To decide that a 
peacekeeping task should be taken on by the 
U.N. does not obviate responsibility for lead- 
ership—it merely makes the exercise of 
leadership more complicated. The essence 
of democratic leadership, after all, is never 
the loud voice or the deceptive air of absolute 
certainty, Real democratic leadership occurs 
when the leader maximizes the participa- 
tion by others in the exercise of leadership. 

The most effective things we do in foreign 
policy, therefore, are those actions which 
associate many nations with the leadership 
our great power compels us to assume. In 
the development of international peacekeep- 
ing machinery, we are relearning a basic 
truth about the leader's role—one which we 
did not invent, but one which we would 
hope in our finest hour to exemplify. 

A Chinese philosopher and man of action, 
Lao Tse, said it 2,500 years ago, and it hasn't 
been said better since: 


Of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will all say, 

“We did this ourselves.” 


I would suggest two gages of our success 
as a leader. First, ask the questions: Does 
each crisis leave us better able to cope with 


the last of its kind—and we may be prevent- 
ing it from erupting at all. 

The other gage of our success as a leader 
in the peacekeeping business is whether the 
same old crises keep recurring in the same 
old form. The criterion is not whether to- 
day’s problem—in Cyprus, or Somalia, or 
Kashmir, or Borneo—looks tough, but wheth- 
er the tough problem we are on 
today is the same tough problem we were 
working on a year or 2 or 3 ago. 

Some of these current ones are certainly 
hardy perennials, But as we look back to 
crises called Bizerte, or Suez, West New 
Guinea, or secession in the Congo, we get 
some perspective on the kind of interna- 
tional peacekeeping machinery needed to 
handle current “flaps.” _ 

If we sometimes seem to be carrying the 
lion's share of the peacekeeping load, put it 
down to the fact that, in the jungle of world 
politics, we are now the lion. Some among 
us would prefer some other role—that of 
a mouse, or an ostrich, perhaps, But I 
think most Americans, given the choice, 
would rather lead than follow, would rather 
use our enormous power to build the kind of 
world we want than let somebody else take 
the responsibility for building world peace— 
thelr way. I think most Americans are not 
afraid of U.S. power, are not afraid to see it 
used to support better—that is, more inter- 
national—peacekeeping machinery. The 
world certainly needs it badly enough, 

So let us not be plaintive about “the 
policeman's lot.“ We know from from hard 
experience, as well as from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, that it is not a happy one. But we 
also know that it is an essential function of 
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civilized soclety—and that It can be shared 
with others if we work hard enough at 
sharing it. 

In a troubled world the beatitudes get 
scrambled: Cursed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called just about every name 
there is except the children of God. But 
the mark of national maturity Is a citizenry 
which knows that power and popularity sel- 
dom come in the same package. 


U.N. Should Explain Its Actions 
in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
strange that so many times action by the 
U.N. seems to result in gains for the 
Communists and losses for the free 
world? Of course, we are not supposed 
to question any of these actions lest 
we be branded as warmongers or worse. 

It seems to me that if the United States 
is going to continue to pay most of the 
upkeep of the U.N., the people of the 
United States are entitled to a reasonable 
explanation of why so much effort was 
put into crushing the anti-Communists 
in the Congo and why so little interest is 
expressed by the U.N. in the Communist- 
sponsored takeover. 

What is the U.N. answer to the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News of June 3? 

CONGO BETRAYED 

Nearly 4 years ago, on June 30, 1960, the 
former Belgian Congo celebrated its inde- 
pendence with an explosion that rocked the 
entire African continent and jolted the rest 
of the world. Entirely unprepared for self- 
government, the Congolese turned to looting, 
violence, mutiny, anarchy, and secession 
within a week. 

Into this arena the United Nations sent a 
“peacekeeping” force. For 2% years, that 
force spent most of its time trying to crush 
the most stable and pro-Western faction of 
the Congo—the Katanga regime of Moise 
Tshombe. About 17 months ago this U.N. 
mission was “successful.” In a classic ex- 
ample of aggression, the U.N.'s peace“ force 
overran Katanga’s militia and sent President 
Tshombe into exile in Europe. 

Today the U.N.'s troops in the Congo have 
dwindled to fewer than 4,000. By the end 
of this month, even this token force may be 
gone, The “peacekeeping” mission has run 
its course, and neither the Congolese Gov- 
ernment nor the U.N. seems interested in re- 
newing its life. After June 30, the Congo 
may be on its own. 

Several years ago it was widely acknowl- 
edged that, on the success or failure of its 
efforts to bring peace, law, and order to the 
Congo, the future of the U.N. would stand 
or fall as a useful instrument to resolve in- 
ternational conflicts, Its 4-year record in 
the Congo certainly casts doubts on the UN. s 
future. 

Not only has the U.N. failed to bring unity 
out of chaos or to solve conflicts peacefully 
in the Congo, but today the Congo is in worse 
shape both economically and politically than 
it was when the “peace mission” began. 
Though the U.N. poured vast amounts of 
money into the Congo for financial and tech- 
nical ald—$250 million, the major portion, 
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from the United States alone—ths Congo- 
lese Government has recently devalued its 
currency. 

What is worse, a large force of Communist- 
backed rebels is presently conducting a seri- 
ous drive to overthrow the Central Govern- 
ment of the Congo, Already, this rebel force 
has virtual control over two of the Congo's 
Provinces, Kivu and Kwilu. A Communist- 
backed “Committee for National Liberation” 
is plotting against the government from 
across the river in Brazzaville. 

Just last week, the Communists captured 
a key airfield in northern Katanga and, with- 
out a shot being fired, took Albertville, one 
of the Congo's largest cities, a day later. 
The Central Government's troops have had 
only limited success in attempts to put down 
this revolt, and many of those troops have 
mutinied and joined the rebels. 

As has already been pointed out, the UN. 
still has u token force in the Congo. Though 
the Communist-led rebellion has been going 
on for nearly 5 months, those troops have 
made almost no attempt to put down the 
revolt. Their main concern has been to con- 
tinue the search for the few remaining fol- 
lowers of Moise Tshombe. 

And now, within a few weeks, what's left 
of the U.N. force is scheduled to depart the 
Congo. It is obvious, though ironic, that the 
United Nations once again is exposing its 
famous double standard. 

A short time ago, the U.N. couldn't send 
in enough troops or spend enough money to 
crush the rebellion of Moise Tshombe—who 
merely wanted to run his own province and 
represented no threat to the rest of the 
Congo. Today, when the Communists are 
leading a full-scale rebellion which theatens 
all of the Congo and several of its neighbor- 
ing countries, the U.N, apparently is uncon- 
cerned and unwilling to lift a finger. 


Statement in Opposition to Pending Civil 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recor a state- 
ment of opposition to the pending so- 
called civil rights legislation by the Han- 
Ser Chamber of Commerce of Hanover, 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HANOVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hanover, Pa., May 29, 1964, 
Subject: Civil rights bill HR. 7152. 
To our Representatives in the Congress of 
The United States. 

Dear Sm: We, as a group of business and 
professional people, being Americans have no 
desire to discriminate against any group be- 
cause of race, color, or creed, but there are 
many portions of this civil rights bill to 
which we strongly object. 

For example title VII, the section on equal 
employment opportunity would virtually 
put the Federal Government in control of 
hiring, firing, and many other employment 
practices, This bill carries so much unneces- 
sary bureaucratic control over the freedom 
delegated to the people that it makes a 
mockery of the Bill of Rights. 

An employer can be charged with “dis- 
crimination” and yet nowhere in the bill is 
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the word defined. You are brought to a 
hearing before the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, but instead of the burden of proof 
being on the complainant, as required by all 
constitutional law, the employer must prove 
there was no discrimination. With no 
jury we can well imagine the chance a busi- 
ness would have under this dictatorial law. 
Witness the case of Motorola, Inc., accused 
by the Dlinols Fair Employment Practices 
Commission of discriminating against one 
Negro, although the firm employs many Ne- 
groes. They were ordered to hire this Negro 
applicant, who did not meet their standards, 
and give him seniority from the time he was 
rejected, All of this in spite of a fine com- 
pany record of the tests being administered 
fairly to all applicants. With this example 
under State law, we can be certain that it 
will happen under this Federal proposed bill 
which provides a new governmental agency 
of lawyers, Investigators, and examiners, to 
police the hiring, firing, and promotion prac- 
tices of companies with 25 or more workers. 
We have lost many rights in the “free en- 
terprise system” In the past several years; 
let's not lose all our freedom. We therefore 
ask your support in eliminating title VII of 
this bill or even the complete bill, and hope 
to have the pleasure of hearing further from 
you. Å 
Sincerely yours, 
Reginald S. Pitts, Chairman, Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee; William 
A. Butting, Jr., Ewd. H. Blettner, 
Ivan C. Pultener, Kenneth J. Myers, 
Robert F. Niederen, Allen F. Reed, 
Chauncey G. Alcott, Jack Nolen, E. 
E. Howe, John A. Cosevan, Chester J. 
Hohn. Jr., N. Ivan Hilyer, Peter 
Alimniosa, John Gunther. 


The U.S. Workers’ Surprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article by Joseph R. Slevin which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 9, 1964: 

THe U.S. WORKERS’ SURPRISE 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 
. WASHINGTON —The American worker is ns- 
tounding the experts. 

His output is climbing and it is increasing 
just as rapidly as it did during each of the 
last 3 years. His performance is upsetting 
all the form charts. Output is supposed to 
leap ahead immediately after a recession, 
then move up more slowly after the initial 
surge has passed. 

But that is not the way that it is happen- 
ing this time. Output Jumped sharply in 
1961 and climbed just as strongly In 1962 and 
in 1963. 

The experts’ 1964 figures are incomplete 
but their Information convinces them that 
the output pace is not slackening. 

The output they are watching is the out- 
put per man-hour in manufacturing plants. 
Another name for it is productivity. 

The prolonged upsurge is unprecedented. 
It seems certain that output per man-hour 
is rising at a rate of at least 4 percent this 
year and 1964 is the fourth straight year to 
see an advance of that size, 
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The dramatic productivity movement is a 
major antiinflation development and comes 
as welcome news to President Johnson, 

When productivity goes up, labor costs go 
down. A quick check of the figures discloses 
that productivity is continuing to rise more 
swiftly than labor costs after the latest wage 
boosts are taken into account. 

President Johnson repeatedly has urged 
labor and management to avoid upward price 
Pressures by limited wage increases to 
amounts that can be pald for out of higher 
productivity and that is what they are doing. 

Labor costs are ahead of pro- 
ductivity gains in a few companies, here and 
there. But the national averages are going 
the administration's way. 

Businessmen and stockholders are seeing 
the evidence of the productivity surge in 
company profits. 

Earnings jumped to a record-smashing $56 
billion yearly rate in the first quarter from 
$52 billion in the last 3 months of 1963. 

Government forecasters believe that a $60 
billion rate will be achieved before the year 
ends, 

The big productivity gains have only one 
unhappy consequence, They make it harder 
to cut unemployment. 

Rising productivity is a sign that industry 
can turn out more goods with fewer work- 
ers. Output schedules have to rise sharply 
to make it necessary for companies to hang 
Out their help wanted” signs. 

Economists talk about this long upturn 
being a new kind of advance. The remark- 


able productivity increases are one more bit_ 


of evidence on their side. 

Labor costs now are stable and even are 
shrinking, long past the business-cycle stage 
when they traditionally climb sharply. 

Prices barely are edging up instead of roar- 
ing to new peaks. 

Profits are continuing to grow when nor- 
Mally they would be flattening out. 


Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Urges Expansion of the Shawnee Na- 
tional Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter which I received from 
the Illinois Federation of Women's Clubs 
is self-explanatory. I do hope the com- 
Mittee will authorize the purchase of 
this additional land. 

The federation's letter follows: 

ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Chicago, IU., May 19, 1964. 
Hon, ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, 
District XI (Illinois), House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN PucInsKI: Mrs. 
Charlies T. Rees p and the Illinois 
Federation of Women's Clubs in its 69th an- 
nual convention, May 5, 6, 7, 1964, assembled 
in Chicago, with Mrs. Vernon E. Barnes, pre- 
Siding, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Ilinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has deep concern for the 
Conservation of natural resources in the 
State of Illinois, and has particular interest 
in the Shawnee National Forest; and 

“Whereas there are 125,000 acres of land 
in Johnson and Williamson Counties which 
lie between the two presently existing units 
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of the forest, the acquisition of which would 
unify the forest; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Women's Clubs urge the U.S. Government 
to acquire the area now known as the 
‘Shawnee Gap.’ 

Mrs. CHARLES T. REES, 
Conservation Chairman.“ 

It is our understanding that the National 
Forest Reservation Commission and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture have recom- 
mended the “purchase” of this marginal 
land known as the “Shawnee Gap.” 

Perhaps you know that our Illinois Fed- 
eration has been responsible for the plant- 
ing of 3,000 acres of pine trees in the Shaw- 
nee Forest since 1933. We trust that you, 
as a Congressman from Illinois, will make 
every effort to secure the purchase of the 
area known as “Shawnee Gap.” 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, JAMES M. SECRAVES, 
President. 


Profile: J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
capable leadership of J. Edgar Hoover 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
rendered invaluable service to law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the Na- 
tion for 40 years. Under Mr. Hoover’s 
guidance the Bureau has remained free 
from disrupting influences and from po- 
litical, territorial and economic pres- 
sures in its dedication to the cause of law 
enforcement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a profile of Mr. 
Hoover written by Edward Mowery and 
published by the Houston, Tex., Post: 
PROFILE: HOOVER'S CAREER Has SPANNED GANG 

Wars AND Rep SUBVERSION 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasHINGTON.—The occasion was anything 
but auspicious 40 years ago Sunday when 
John Edgar Hoover agreed to assume super- 
vision of the Bureau of Investigation. 

And Hoover would have been the last to 
predict that the fumbling, politics-ridden 
Bureau would one day emerge as the Govern- 
ment's most vital investigative arm, world 
renowned for its integrity, courage, and ef- 
ficiency. 

Since its founding in 1908 by Attorney 
General Charles Bonaparte, the agency had 
wallowed largely in its own Ineptness and 
inability to withstand a multitude of pres- 
sures. 

And on the immediate horizon on May 10, 
1924, when Hoover took control, were mush- 
rooming criminal empires in the making, 
gangland massacres, and shocking political 
corruption. 

The tall, slender Hoover was 29 when he 
accepted the top job in the Bureau. But 
he was no stranger to governmental func- 
tions, Born in the shadow of the Capitol 
in 1895, his father, Dickerson N. Hoover 
widely known as a superb artist and map- 
maker—was superintendent of the engraving 
and printing for the U.S, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

His older brother headed the same agency's 
steamboat inspection service under George 
R. Putnam, noted commissioner of light- 
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houses. But John Edgar had set his course 
in a different channei—the field of law. 

Working days as a clerk at the Library of 
Congress, he attended evening sessions at 
George Washington University Law School 
and in 4 years earned both his bachelor’s and 
master's degrees in law. He entered the Jus- 
tice Department at age 22. 

It was an era, Hoover recalls marked by 
“international chaos.“ The United States 
and Germany were at war, The Black Tom 
disaster had rocked New York harbor. Sabo- 
tage by the Fritz von Rintlen gang had 
destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of strate- 
gic materials, The country was crawling 
with notorious subversives and anarchists. 

To cope with the danger, Congress armed 
the Bureau of Investigation with the es- 
pionage and sabotage acts, and Hoover as 
an assistant Attorney General moved quickly 
in instituting ‘deportation proceedings 
against the terrorists. 

In the fall of 1919, Hoover prepared the 
Justice Department's first legal brief on the 
carefully submerged portent of the newly 
formed Communist Party. 

“Doctrines adhered to by advocates of com- 
munism,” the document read, “threaten the 
happiness of the community, the safety of 
every individual, and the continuance of 
every home and fireside. 

“They would destroy the peace of the 
country and thrust it into a condition of 
anarchy and lawlessness and immorality that 
passes imagination,” 

Hoover, 45 years ago, threw down the 
gauntiet on Marxism, earning the undying 
hatred of all Communists. 

Named Assistant Bureau Director in 1921, 
Hoover assigned agents to cover the secret 
Communist convention in Michigan (the be- 
ginning of subsequent, vast FBI undercover 
operations), moved against the Ku Klux 
Klan and the expanding cartels of prohibi- 
tion era racketeers. 

Three years later as Director of the Bureau 
(which became the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation on July 1, 1935), Hoover focused his 
sights on the mobs, meticulously deploying 
his small force of 441 special agents to maxi- 
mum advantage. 

On the eve of the great depression, the 
gangs were clawing for the loot, Underworld 
massacres hit the headlines. In Greater Chi- 
cago, 92 gangland murders occurred in 30 
months. Warfare exploded among the New 
York mobs. And the special agents“ work 
against the gangs was being felt. 

On October 11, 1925, an inveterate criminal 
fatally wounded Special Agent Edwin C. 
Shanahan, the first of 19 agents to be killed 
in the line of duty. 

The 1930's were followed by the ter- 
rible 1930's, when the nationwide cohesion 
of FBI operations was put to the test in solv- 
ing the Lindbergh, Hamm, Factor, Urschel, 
and Bremer kidnaping cases. Again, Con- 
gress strengthened Hoover's hand with enact- 
ment of the Lindbergh kidnaping statute, 
with the death penalty assured the kidnap- 
er upon conviction, 

In the fall of 1833, the notorious Machine- 
gun Kelley, trapped in a Memphis hideout by 
special agents, gave Hoover's men a new 
name. 

Don't shoot, G-men!“ 
“Don’t shoot!” 

Agents grabbed Kelley, who received a life 
sentence, 

This period also witnessed the killing of 
John Dillinger, Ma and Fred Barker by agents 
and the shocking Kansas City massacre“ of 
an agent, three policemen and a recaptured 
fugitive. 

Hoover, avidly following the checkerboard 
FBI operations against the Nation’s hood- 
lums, took active part in three captures. He 
led squads in the apprehension of Alvin Kar- 
pis, Harry Campbell, and Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter. 


Kelley pleaded. 
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By prearrangement, Lepke—reputed “high 
executioner” of Murder, Inc.—surrendered to 
Hoover in the heart of Manhattan. 

Amid the rumblings of World War H. the 
FBI conducted secret investigations of Fritz 
Kuhn's German-American Bund and inten- 
sified surveillance of Communist activity. 
The Russo-German pact, signed in August 
1939, was closely followed by the Russian- 
German invasion of Poland, opening World 
War II. 

Close FBI watch on Nazi-Red intrigue 
dovetailed with blanket counterintelligence 
coverage of Japanese activities. And on 
March 12, 1941, Hoover sent a prophetic 
message to all FBI officials 9 months before 
the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, 

Hoover advised his key officials that avail- 
able information indicated Japan had given 
top espionage priority to evaluation of the 
“total strength” of the United States. 

“Japanese representatives in this country,” 
the letter warned significantly, “have re- 
portedly been cautioned that war between 
Japan and America is an eventuality.” 

When the first bombs fell on Pearl Har- 
bor, Hoover unleashed his long-dormant 
plans to thwart Axis sabotage and espionage. 
Within 72 hours, FBI agents had taken 3,846 
enemy aliens into custody along with moun- 
tains of shortwave radios, dynamite, guns, 
devices, and ammunition, 

Hoover’s firm grip on wartime threats to 
American security unfolded after Japan ca- 
pitulated as the last of the warring Axis 


In a widely acclaimed report, Hoover said 
the FBI processed more than 900,000 wartime 
matters dealing with U.S. security, evidence 
leading to the conviction of 141 for espionage. 

“Some ‘of the spy rings,” Hoover told the 
White House, “were so well under control 
that special (FBI) agents directed their (the 
spy) activities, which were thus rendered 
harmless.” 


spies and saboteurs were grabbed in North 
and South America. 

The wartime upheaval with its attendant 
emotional stress and family life, 
however, made an indelible imprint on what 
Hoover termed the “Nation’s morality.” First 
came a postwar crime orgy, then subversion. 

The FBI spotlight on infiltration of Gov- 


Hoover's uprooting of subversives fanned 
an FBI smear campaign which died on the 
vine. 

In keeping the pulse of the Nation's moral- 
ity, Hoover learned that the pattern of crime 
and subversion changes only in its intensity. 
By the mid-1950's, the pattern had gone 
full cycle, 


baby Peter Weinberger, 6-year-old Bobby 
and Anthony Alessio. Kidnapers are anath- 
ema to Hoover. 

Also in this period, FBI probes led to the 
arrest of Elmer (Trigger) Burke (“killing is 
my business”), master spy Rudolph Ivano- 
vich Abel, and the acid-hurler who blinded 
newspaper columnist Victor Riesel and the 
Sobles who spied for the Soviets. 

The sheer weight of information gathered 
through the years by the FBI against crimi- 
nals and traitors, and the agency’s reports 
to the Nation, have placed Hoover at the 
top of the underworld’s “hate” list. 

Conversely, the dedication of his efforts 
toward a better America has brought the 
Official 139 awards and citations and 18 
honorary degrees. 
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After the FBI roundup of the A-bomb 
spy ring, the American Legion lauded Hoover 
for his “incessant battle to keep the United 
State forever vigilant and forever free.” 

And 2 weeks after the death of Stalin 
(Mar. 5, 1953), the National Newspaper 
Publishers Association acclaimed the FBI 
chief for “your outstanding achievement in 
making possible a richer conception of 
democratic principles and in tribute for 
upholding those highest traditions consid- 
ered as the ideals of the American way of 
Ute.“ 

Hoover, trim and healthy at 69, lives a 
bachelor’s life in a comfortable, g- room house 
in Washington's substantial Rock Creek sec- 
tion. He is host to occasional parties for 
close friends and attends some official recep- 
tions but tries to shun the Capital's cock- 
tail-party circuit. 

He enjoys his home and its half-acre of 
garden and lawn, likes to putter around the 
flowers and romps with his shaggy, affec- 
tionate cairn terriers, Tuck and G-Boy. He 
attends the Presbyterian Church. 

Relaxation also includes the reading of 
numerous newspapers and a good western 
book. For exercise, his routine Includes a 
mile walk on the way to the Justice Bullding, 
which causes some concern among associates 
for his safety. 

At other times he is picked up at his home 
in an armored car, frequently with Associate 
FBI Director Clyde A. Tolson, and alights 
near the Washington Monument for a brisk 
walk to the office. He is covered en route. 

Pure dedication to his job and its tre- 
mendous responsibilities, Hoover's friends 
say, keeps him in his $22,000-a-year role as 
FBI director. Throughout his career, he has 
turned down other Jobs paying up to $150,000 
a year. 

President Johnson has exempted him from 
compulsory retirement when he turns 70 
next January. 

Two of his most cherished citations refiect 
Hoover's own spirit of dedication. In pre- 
senting the FBI Director with its “Gold 
Medal of Merit,“ the Jewish war veterans of 
the United States had inscribed: 

“* © + In recognition of outstanding and 
meritorious service in the battle for civil 
rights and Liberties.” 

And last August 4, the Senate by unani- 
mous resolution, praised J, Edgar Hoover for 
the “continued excellence of his devoted and 
effective service to the Nation.” 

Hoover, the Senate declared, “has earned 
the trust, confidence, and appreciation of all 
Americans.” 


Philadelphia Newspaper Feels ARA 
Should Be Voted Additional Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
May 13 editorial, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer has strongly urged Congress to 
approve the additional funds to extend 
the job-generating program of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, showing 
just how much this program means to 
the citizens of Philadelphia and the Dela- 
ware Valley. This program, says the 
peper, is “in a very real sense” a practi- 
cal part of the “war on poverty and un- 
employment.” I should like to have this 
editorial inserted in the RECORD; 
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Fon DELAWARE VALLEY DEVELOPMENT 


Amendments to the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961, which are expected to come up 
for a vote in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives In a few days, are needed to implement 
plans for economic progress in the Delaware 
Valley. 

The proposed legislation would have many 
beneficial results nationwide but we believe 
that Members of Congress from this area, of 
both parties, should be especially vigorous in 
their support of the bill because of its im- 
portance locally. 

In substance, the bill would grant addi- 
tional funds to the area redevelopment au- 
thority and increase its ability to stimulate 
economic improvements that attract indus- 
tries and create jobs. The measure is, in a 
very real sense, a practical part of the war 
on poverty and unemployment, Loans from 
the ARA play a big role in development of 
industrial parks. 

To anyone in doubt about the varied work 
of the area redevelopment authority in the 
present and future growth of the Delaware 
Valley, we recommend a visit to the Com- 
mercial Museum in Philadelphia where an 
excellent panorama of exhibits and maps 
gives some idea of what is projected for 
this city and environs. 

The amendments were approved by the 
Senate last year by a vote of 65 to 30, with bi- 
partisan support. We urge members of both 
parties in the House of Representatives to 
vote their approval in the name of progress. 


The Advantages of Private Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, “A gov- 
ernment cannot grant anything to any- 
one which does not take something from 
someone else” writes Miss Bernadette B. 
Stenzel, of Wells, Minn., winner of the 
$1,000 first prize essay contest sponsored 
by the Association of American Physi- 
clans and Surgeons. Miss Stenzel's 
thoughtful essay is particularly note- 
worthy in view of her youth, her mem- 
bership in the majority party and her in- 
tention to become a doctor. I request 
that my constituent’s article, “The Ad- 
vantages of Private Medical Care,” be in- 
cluded at this point in my remarks. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF PRIVATE MEDICAL CARE 

(By Bernadette B. Stenzel) 

In 1798, President Adams made a historical 
proposal to his Congress. He advocated a 
measure which required all merchant seamen 
to pay 25 cents per month for public medi 
service. By definition, this public law in- 
troduced socialized medicine with compul- 
sory health insurance. Government tnt 
in health affairs remained limited for many 
years but today the growth of its impact bas 
Teached an awesome height. Looking at this 
phenomena! growth from a dollarwise view- 
point, expenditures for health and medical 
service have more than tripled in the past 
12 years. They now amount to some $7% 
billion annually. 

It is apparent that the Government !5 
playing a large role in the practice of Ameri- 
can medicine. Congress has meas- 
ures which, if enacted, would broaden this 
role considerably, It is naive to suppose that 
once this legislation became law it would not 
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be extended gradually to cover all medical 
practice and health care services for the 
entire U.S. population. In other words, 


America’s private medical practice is endan- - 


gered by socialized medicine. 

Government's accelerating pace in medi- 
cal practice must be halted. The reasons 
for not permitting private practice to be re- 
placed by socialized practice are evident when 
a situation of government-administered 
Medicine is examined. 

First, medicine becomes a political explol- 
tation. The mere presence of government 
interest is bound to produce a political bat- 
tleground. Medical care is removed from in- 
dividual needs and placed in the hands of 
government with the traditional ineptitudes 
of a bureaucracy. This entirely neglects the 
fact that the individual is best suited to se- 
lect the doctor and medical care he needs. 
Private medical practice is replaced by a 
Socialized system of undue government in- 
terference, strict control and undisciplined 
Waste, In essence, doctors are reduced from 
individuals with professional dignity and 
freedom to mere government clerks. 

A government cannot grant anything to 
anyone which does not take something from 
Someone else. If government medical sery- 
ices are granted, personal freedom stands 
to lose. ‘The loss of freedom is in direct 
ratio to the extent of government restraint 
upon productive and creative efforts. 
People would like to justify the transforma- 
tion toward government control with catch- 
Words of “equality” and “welfare.” But in 
Teality they are sacrificing freedom for this 
Justification. Real equality of opportunity 
and welfare of the people decrease as gov- 
ernment controls over our econom* increase. 

It is unreasonable to think thay a situa- 
tion of public medicine could be adequately 
Controlled. Free service to ali naturally 
leads to overutilization. People develop a 
government-take-care- of - you philosophy and 
expect to be pampered at public ex- 
pense. It is appealing to be tl, beneficiary 
Of this supposed something for nothing. 
Hypochondriacs would have a holiday, while 
Cases requiring true attentios would often 
be denied the full consideration they need. 
It is obvious that the cost ef government- 
Administered medical care would be atro 
cious. This would heavily burden taxpavers 
because support of all goverament programs 
has compulsory public payment as a basis. 
Of course, under such an arrangement there 
is no congruence between the amount of 
Payment and the benefits derived. 

Essentially, medicine has two functions: 
administration of known technique, and re- 
Search. The first means practice of medi- 
Cine while the second means progress in 
Medicine. The excessive cost of * socialized 
Medical program causes a shift toward em- 
Phasia upon upkeep and consequently a 
Tetardation in research. Suct a deficiency 
in research inhibits progress and naturally 
leads to deterioration of medical standards, 

A second premise concerns the introduc- 

of the concept of socisiiam into an area 
Where it does not even apply. The com- 
Modity with which the medical profession 
deals cannot be subjected to uniform con- 
ditions., The efficient, sucoessful practice of 
Medicine has been and always will be a 
Personal unstandardized affair. The hu- 
Man body is just uot a standardized orga- 
nism and it cannot be treated as one. The 
Principles and ideals of socialism are ma- 

istic. In contrast, medical service is 
immaterial amd personal. Sometimes all 
that medica} ailments require is reassur- 
ance and understanding. This cannot be 
Supplied az a government service, 

The vast majority of doctors do not like so- 
Clalized medicine. Making an analogy, gov- 
ernment ban be considered the director and 
doctors can be considered the actors. It is 
a paradox to think there could ever be a 
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successful performance when the major 
characters refuse to play their role. 

Third, socialized medicine destroys the 
doctor-patient relationship, When a physi- 
clan’s very profession is subjected to tur- 
moil he cannot be expected to function com- 
petently and efficiently. There can be no 
confidence with impersonal third party con- 
trol replacing a voluntary relationship. 
Medicine is reduced to a mechanical practice 
without room for integrity or enthusiasm. 
When the doctor is socialized his patient is 
socialized as well. 

The statements made so far are further 
verified by the test of experience. England, 
which has practiced socialized medicine since 
1948, affords an example. Government bid- 
ding for medical services and supplies in- 
creases the price. Great Britain's program 
has slightly more than tripled such costs. 
Socialized medicine in England is causing 
one doctor out of four to defect the country 
annually. 

Saskatchewan's medicare program is also 
highly unsatisfactory. They claim the un- 
healthy political climate is already discour- 
aging the immigration of many talented 
doctors into the province and encouraging 
resident doctors to leave. Doctors are equally 
provoked and charge that the quality of 
medical care in the province has already 
begun to deteriorate as a result of govern- 
ment policies. 

It seems only logical to conclude that gov- 
ernment and medicine do not harmonize. 
Socialized medicine is inferior medicine. 
Besides deteriorating present standards, it 
tragically stymies the future also. Fewer 
high-calibered students enter the profession 
and many of the most dedicated and able 
defect to an area where they can practice 
self-expression. 

No one doubts that American medicine 
has come to its present pinnacle of accom- 
plishment for the care and protection of the 
citizenry under the free enterprise system. 
We must continue private medical practice 
in order to continue in the direction of ac- 
complishment. The consequences of chang- 
ing to a socialized practice are clearly un- 
favorable. To abandon a system which has 
done more for man than any other system— 
in order to try for one which has never done 
as well—would be asinine. Such an adoption 
would ridicule the very heritage of freedom 
our ancestors fought and died for. It would 
ridicule the very intelligence which has en- 
abled the incredible progress.of mankind. 


Why Federal Reserve Powers Need 
Curbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
draw my colleagues’ attention to an im- 
portant editorial in the May 23 issue of 
Labor. The editorial concurs with the 
AFL-CIO’s support of Chairman Par- 
MAN’s proposals to make the Federal Re- 
serve a genuinely responsible Govern- 
ment agency. Quoting an article in the 
American Federalist, the official AFL- 
CIO magazine, the editorial warns that 
the Fed's preoccupation with inflation 
has led to excessively tight money before 
and is likely to do so again, at a tre- 
mendous cost in rising unemployment 
and declining growth. 
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To prevent such flouting of adminis- 
tration and congressional policies aimed 
at reducing unemployment and increas- 
ing our rate of economic growth, the 
AFL-CIO proposes that the Open Market 
Committee—the major policymaking 
body of the Federal Reserve—be abol- 
ished and its powers transferred to the 
Board of Governors, that the terms of 
the Governors be reduced and that they 
serve at the will of the President, and 
that the governing structure of the Re- 
serve banks be made more representative 
of the Nation as a whole. 

The Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
nance of the and Currency 
Committee is currently holding hearings 
on bills introduced by Chairman Parman 
which include many of the AFL-CIO rec- 
ommendations. The text of the editorial 
follows: 

WHY FEDERAL RESERVE Powers NEED CURBING 


Which 12 men hold “power pervading every 
part of American economic life"? So much 
power that they may nullify the stimulative 
and ting effects of the $11.5 billion 
tax cut recently voted by Congress? 

The answer is given in an “Economic 
Trends” survey carried in the May issue of 
the American Federationist, official AFL-CIO 


magazine. 

“The Nation's central bank, the Federal 
Reserve System, can expand credit supplies 
and influence interest rates downward, to 
the AFL-CIO 


celling the tax cut” by a “tight money” 
policy and “leaving unemployment as high 
as ever.” 

The article cites strong evidence that the 
12 mighty men who rule the Federal Reserve 
System intend to take the latter course, in 
the name of warding off “inflation.” A simi- 
lar warning has been sounded by Congress- 
man Wricht Parman, Democrat of Texas, 
chairman of the House Banking Committee, 
and by 51 other solons who are cooperating 
with him, as reported in last week's Labor. 

The AFL-CIO points out that, of the 12 
men who control Federal Reserve, 7 are 
members of the Board of Governors. They 
are appointed by the President, to serve 14- 
year terms, Once on the Board, they are in- 
dependent of any President and can flout his 
economic policies. 

The other five “are selected from the presi- 
dents of the 12 regional Federal Reserve 
banks. They serve with the board as the 12- 
man Federal Open Market Committee.” 

The article says the group as a whole is 
dominated by “bankers, big business inter- 
ests, and monetary technicians.” They de- 
termine “mortgage rates, length of credit 
terms, interest on auto payments, the cost 
of borrowing money, and their actions af- 
fect business, Government credit terms, and 
supplies of credit. In turn, these influence 
the momentum of the entire economy. Both 
production and employment feel the impact 
of their monetary decisions.” 

“If monetary policy makes credit scarcer 
and interest rates higher,” the article con- 
tinues, “the economy's momentum could be 
slowed enough to offset the tax cut or. even 
worse, help bring on a recession. Unfortu- 
mately, most observers believe the Federal 
Reserve may tighten money this year, for 
fear of inflation. 

“This fear of inflation by the Federal Re- 
serve has dictated mistaken policies for more 
than a decade,” the AFL-CIO declares. The 
Reserve's “constant repetition of tight money 
and high interest rates has helped cause 
recessions and has contributed to unemploy- 
ment.” 
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“Only expansionary monetary policies— 
coordinated with Government job-creating 
programs—can change this course,” the 
AFL-CIO contends. At present, there is 
no sign of inflation—that is, too much de- 
mand for goods and labor. U.S. manpower 
and factory capacity are ample. Unemploy- 
ment is the major problem, not labor short- 
ages.” 

The article adds that the Federal Reserve 
System “should represent all the people, not 
primarily bankers and big business interests. 
For this purpose, the System's entire com- 
position should be changed.” 

Toward this end, the AFL-CIO proposes 
that the terms of office of the Board of Gov- 
ernors’ Chairman and Vice Chairman coin- 
cide with the term of the U.S. President and 
they “should serve at the will of the Presi- 
dent,” so as to establish “some degree of 
basic harmony” between them. 

Also, the Board “should include compe- 
tent people from various economic groups, 
including trade unions and consumers,” and 
the Board's. terms of office should be short- 
ened. 

In addition, the governing structure of the 
12 district Federal Reserve banks “should be 
made more representative of American so- 
ciety” and the “open market committee” 
should be abolished. 

Other changes are also recommended by 
the AFL-CIO to curb the dictatorial powers 
of the Federal Reserve. They are sound, 
needed to avert a new economic tailspin, and 
urgent to protect the public interest. The 
sooner they're made, the better. 


Goldwater Leads a Political Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately 4 years ago, panic and fear ran 
amuck within the Democratic Party. I 
was told personally by many Democrats 
that the world would come to an end if 
a Catholic were nominated for President. 
Many Democrats were convinced their 
party would be split in two and a Catho- 
lic had absolutely no chance to even 
make a race out of the election 

The shock troops were brought in to 
stop Kennedy. First Senator HUMPHREY 
led the assault, then former President 
Truman, and, last, but not least, Lyndon 
Johnson. No holds were barred. We 
recall that Mr. Johnson tried to stop 
J.F.K. by pointing out that Kennedy’s 


father had played footsie with the Nazis. 


Anything and everything was done to 
stop Kennedy. 

After the late President's victories in 
the primaries, members of his party 
began to take him seriously. The panic 
subsided and in the long run, the reli- 
gious factor helped rather than hurt. 

Mr. Speaker, a similar situation devel- 
oped with respect to the campaign of 
Senator GOLDWATER although it was not 
based on a religious issue. Now that the 
Arizonian has won in California, more 
and more people are beginning to take 
him seriously. As Mr. Chuck Dancey 
points out in his editorial appsaring in 
the Peoria Journal Star of June 5, 1964, 
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more people are taking a closer look at 
the Senator. 

Under unanimous consent, the edi- 
torial follows: 

Gotpwater Must BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY 

Senator GoLDWATER has emerged, to the 
discomfort of many, as the Republican can- 


didate and the only Republican candidate 


going into the primary with an impressive 
block of delegates * * * and this has kicked 
up a great deal of fuss here and around the 
world. 

Most of this fuss results from the Sena- 
tor’s magnificent gift for overstatement, 
which his foes have delighted in bouncing 
around with one-sentence quotes. Seldom 
has a candidate been so ridiculed. 

But the time has come when a great many 
people are obliged to take another and closer 
look at the Senator from Arizona. His posi- 
tion now is such that one-line quotes, ridi- 
cule, and a generally shallow glance in his 
direction are not going to stand up. 

He cannot be dismissed as either a circus 
wild man or a clown, In a primary election 
in California he has won a bigger majority 
than that which carried the last President to 
victory in Texas and several times more ma- 
jority than carried that President to vic- 
tory in Illinois. Those thin margins in 
Texas and Ulinois were the difference be- 
tween being President and an also-ran. 

Perhaps, the bland assumption that Presi- 
dent Johnson is all things to all people, has 
incurred the opposition of none of the major 
blocs or forces in the country and is a cinch 
for reelection is true. Perhaps, Goldwater 
at least of all, has a chance to win a majority 
of the votes of the American people: 

But even if we take that for granted (in 
a political climate where it has been demon- 
strated that it is foolish to take anything for 
granted), what has happened during this 
primary period has tremendous significance 
and will not be ignored by President John- 
son, among many others. 

California seals the evidence that there 
has, indeed, been a massive shift in the feel- 
ings and attitudes of many Americans. Such 
a performance by Senator GOLDWATER 4 years 
ago would have been unthinkable. 

Eight years ago, even more so. 

Robert Taft, Mr. Republican” and “Mr. 
Conservative“ of a dozen years ago was a 
liberal on housing, education, and similar 
programs compared to ATER. 

A genuinely militant, and sometimes in- 
temperate, opposition to “big government” 
and every move of any kind that makes it 
bigger, has gone from a thin rightwing 
fringe to number millions of Americans and 
in a very short space of time. 

GOLDWATER'S performance in Republican 
primaries, and to some extent Wallace’s un- 
usual totals in three sample northern Dem- 
ocratic primaries advertise a shift toward 
militancy, and a “fed-up” and disillusioned 
mass of Americans so far as Government pro- 
grams constantly taking over new areas of 
American life are concerned, 

It is not a mass movement that can any 
longer be laughed off or ignored. Its num- 
bers, now, suddenly emerge as obviously 
greater than the 17 million Americans who 
belong to organized labor, and apparently in 
the vicinity of the number of Americans 
who happen to be Negroes, The point is that 
this is a force in the land that can't be 
ignored, overlooked, or abused with impunity. 

It is the more impressive since the in- 
crease in the last 4 years, and what hap- 
pens if that wave rolls on at the same rate 
of increase? 

What Federal actions caused it to grow, 
and caused millions of Americans to join 
the ranks of protest? What Federal actions 
are likely to cause it to grow still more? 
What Federal actions may retard or stop such 
a trend? 
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You may be sure, the experts are going 
to pause and start asking themselves these 
questions. 

And they can't take too much comfort, if 
they are to be realistic, from GOLDWATER'S 
gift for overstatement at this stage of a 
campaign. 

Only 4 years ago, John F. Kennedy was 
shouting about a “space gap," a “missile 
gap,” a “science gap,” an “education gap.“ 
described our economy as sagging and the 
Russians as booming, charged we were too 
tough on China and far too soft on Cuba. 

Many of these charges were irresponsible 
and wrong, most were shifted in 6 months, 
and all of them within a year and a half 
after election, 

Remember Eisenhower’s first campaign? 
When he talked about 100 percent parity for 
farmers, cutting the budget to $50 billion 
(or was it by 850 billion?), peace in Korea? 
How he talked of the “mess in Washington” 
and promised to get rid of both the crooks 
and the Communists? 

So it goes. Such a flavor at campaign time 
is hardly unusual, or disabling. 

We cannot ignore the obvious fact that 
something has been happening in this coun- 
try, and that something is happening. 

The Big Rock Candy Mountain approach 
to politics has begun to produce bitter dis- 
illusion that has been spreading at n rapid 
rate. 

The time has come when canny politicians 
may have to quit being satisfied with lovely 
publicity programs and start worrying about 
programs that not only sound good but will 
actually do something. 

They might even start worrying about 
making them workable. 

That, alone, would be a political revolution 
in these United States.—C. L. Dancer. 


J. Edgar Hoover Warns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON +, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a month 
ago tomorrow J. Edgar Hoover completed 
40 years as head of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

With Mr. Hoover’s appointment in 
1924 we saw the beginning of a trans- 
formation in Federal law enforcement 
that was destined to cope with problems 
previously unknown. In my opinion, the 
United States has been fortunate during 
these last 40 years to have had J. Edgar 
Hoover as Director of the FBI and all 
Americans owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read many fine 
articles written about Mr. Hoover and 
under unanimous consent I wish to in- 
sert in the Recor one of those articles 
written by Edward J. Mowery and pub- 
lished by the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot: 
J. Envcar Hoover Reports—Rep BLOC Tarcers: 

Yours, Race Issue i 

(Drawing on his 40 years’ experience as Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, J. Edgar Hoover warns Americans of the 
domestic and international dangers facing 
this country in two exclusive articles written 
by Pulitzer Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery.» 
Hoover joined the Department of Justice in 
July 1917, and took over the direction of the 
budding Bureau of Investigation on May 
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10, 1924. He has served under 7 Presi- 
dents and 13 Attorneys General.) 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasHrncton.—The Communist Party, 
U.S. A., J. Edgar Hoover warned today, sees 
manipulation of minority and youth groups 
as its brightest opportunity to exploit them 
and keep dissension at a s 

Exploitation of the civil rights movement 
and “usurpation” of its leadership, the of- 
ficial declared, have been given top priority 
by the Communists. 

Hoover, 69, who will observe his 40th an- 
niversary as Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation on Sunday, also named 
this country as the No. 1 Soviet bloc espio- 
nage target and decried the breakdown in 
home discipline as a key contributor to the 
increase in juvenile crime. 

The tall, dark-eyed boss of the Govern- 
ment's prime investigative agency indicated 

-that Sunday will be “just another day” in 
supervising the 13,800 employees of an agency 
which spans the Nation with 55 field offices, 

Discussing a number of subjects with com- 
Plete candor, Hoover replied to questions 
as follows: 

Question. How much of the crime spiral 
can be attributed to general moral decay, 
lax home environment, coddling of criminals 
and public apathy? 

Answer. No one can set a definite pattern 
on the amount of crime which can be attrib- 
uted to these causes. But certainly there 
can be no doubt that they do have an effect. 

As the moral code of society is relaxed, 
more and more wrongs become acceptable 
in the eyes of many citizens. The character 
of our society depends upon our code of 
moral conduct. Crime and corruption in- 
variably increase as morals decline. 

A lax home environment unquestionably 
is responsible for much of the speedy rise of 
Juvenile crime. Many of our young people 
today simply are not being taught any disci- 
pline in the home. 

They go forth with no respect for author- 
ity or the rights, privileges, and property of 
Others. Some follow a code of conduct more 
common to wild animals than to so-called 
civilized humans. 

Coddling of criminals is one area where 
there is some statistical indication of at 
least a part of the effect it plays on the crime 
Tate. Approximately 3 of every 10 of the 
fugitives currently being sought by law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the Nation 
are wanted because they violated conditions 
of their parole or probation. 

In other words, these convicted criminals 
have proven by their actions that they were 
Not worthy of the trust placed in them by 
Judges and parole boards. 

The threat of arrest and conviction holds 
Uttle fear for a criminal when he knows he 
Stands a good chance of receiving punish- 
ment no more severe than a fine and/or pro- 
bation, 

We are helping to keep the crime rate high 
by granting unwarranted leniency in the 
form of parole and probation to known crim- 
Mals who repay the kindness with additional 
criminal acts. 

Public apathy has probably a far greater 
efect on the increase in crime than most 
People realize * * It not only has a di- 
Tect bearing on crime, but Is partly respon- 
sible for many of the other conditions which 
influence the crime rate, such as lenlency 
to criminals, inefficiency of law enforcement 
agencies and corruption of public officials. 

It has been said that a community re- 
Celves the type of law enforcement it wants 
and deserves. To a great extent this is 
true. Where the citizenry takes an active 
interest in law enforcement problems, just 
administration of laws and elimination of 
Conditions which breed crime, the rise in 
Crime is stopped. 

Public indignation is one of the greatest 
enemies of the underworld, 
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Question. What should parents, public offi- 
clals—particularly prosecutors and jurists— 
do to halt the crime increase? 

Answer. Parents must start accepting their 
responsibilities to themselves, their children 
and their community and start controlling 
their sons and daughters. Already we have 
too many children in this country who have 
never been taught proper discipline or to 
respect authority. 

What hope can we hold out for their chil- 
dren? 

Most of the prosecutors and jurists in the 
country are honest and competent individ- 
uals, many of whom are doing excellent work, 
often in spite of adverse conditions. They 
need the support and cooperation of the 
public, especially the citizens who have per- 
sonal knowledge of criminal activities, many 
of whom often refuse to testify in court. 

There are, unfortunately, a fpw corrupt 
and/or incompetent prosecutors and Judges 
who are making a mockery of the positions 
they hold. 

Question. What can poilce departments 
do? 

Answer. Like prosecutors and judges, they 
are hampered by an uncooperative public, a 
large segment of which ignores criminal 
acts rather than report them for fear of get- 
ting involved. 

The honest, hard-working law enforcement 
officers—the majority of them are—must 
strive ever harder to overcome the burden 
of the new dishonest ones * * * and to 
make up for the lack of support from the 
public. 

They must inform the public of their needs 
and seek citizen cooperation in combating 
crime and in providing the facilities and 
equipment needed to Properly perform their 
duties. 

And they must never let up in their relent- 
less drive against the underworld; must never 
fall prey to the many temptations which 
face them so frequently; and must never give 
up in spite of the many frustrations, hard- 
ships and personal danger. 

Question. How do you evaluate the cur- 
rent espionage threat against the United 
States by the Communist bloc? 

Answer. The United States is today target 
No. 1 of the Soviet espionage system. At 
this hour, trained and professional Russian 
spies are working to steal whatever informa- 
tion they can secure from this country. They 
are primarily interested, of course, in scien- 
tific, military, and technological data. They 
know the United States is a vast reservoir 
of highly valuable information which they 
sọ desperately would like to secure. 

Ever since the founding of the Bolshevik 
regime in 1917, the Soviets have been trying 
to spy on the United States. But in recent 
years they have stepped up their tempo, un- 
til today they are engaged in a major spy 
effort to penetrate our internal security. 

We face not only Soviet spies but also in- 
telligence agents of the satellites—Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania. In fact, when we talk about enemy 
espionage we must use the term “Soviet 
bloc” espionage, meaning the combined at- 
tack of these intelligence agencies, 

The danger of Soviet espionage is quite 
serious, and every American should be deeply 
concerned, 

Question. How can the American people be 
made aware of this threat and be jolted out 
of their apathy toward both the external and 
internal dangers of successful espionage pen- 
etration? 

Answer. The American citizen should real- 
ize that this country is a prime esplonage 
target—and that the spy may be aiming at 
him. In today's economy, many Americans, 
such as scientists, engineers, businessmen, 
and so forth, have access to Information de- 
sired by the Soviets. 

Each citizen who has access to confiden- 
tial information should be extremely care- 
ful if ever contacted for any reason by the 
Soviets. The Russian will smile and try to 
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cultivate a friendship—but this is a friend- 
ship with a purpose. He is trying to develop 
you as a contact, hoping that sooner or later 
he can entice you to help him. 

The Soviets exploit the apathy of our citi- 
zens. Every American should remember that 
unknowingly he may be on the frontline of 
the espionage attack, and by being alert and 
vigilant he can help his country. If he has 
any indication of possible espionage, he 
should immediately report it to the FBI. 

Question. How much overall FBI effort is 
directed toward this danger in safeguarding 
U.S. security? 

Answer. A large percentage of the FBI's 


is constantly at work, day and night, trying 
to penetrate and counteract the Soviets’ ac- 
tivities. 

Not only are FBT agents especially trained, 
but they make extensive use of the scientific 
facilities of the FBI laboratory. Never can 
there be any relaxation. For that reason, 
any information furnished by our citizens is 
extremely helpful. But citizens should not 
try to conduct their own investigations. 

Question. The status quo of the Commu- 
nist Party US.A., its strength overt and 
covert, the duplicity of its thrusts against 
youth, naive groups, businessmen? 

Answer. The Communist Party U.S.A., re- 
mains today as it has always been—a serious 
menace to our internal security. Ever since 
its founding in 1919, the party has been com- 
pletely loyal to the Soviet Union. In the 
current ideological split between Moscow and 
Peiping, it is loyal to Khrushchev. ó 

At the present time, the party is extremely 
optimistic. 


vision programs, it has spread its propaganda 
far and wide. 

This college speaking program, where party 

rs have drawn crowds up to 12,000, is 

in line with Communist effort to appeal to 

youth. Ever since the days of Lenin, young 

people have been a special target 


top 

“employment for youth.“ Aimed toward col - 
lege and high school students and working 
class youth, its danger rests in the fact that 
it is devious, hoping to hoodwink the stu- 
dent, trying to manipulate him into support 
of the party line. 

One of the party's greatest dangers today 
lies in the youth field, 

Another danger is in the field of minority 
groups. The party, for example, is trying to 
exploit * * * the current civil rights move- 
ment. It is not interested in legitimate 
redress of grievances of the Negro and other 
minority groups but is trying to usurp the 
leadership in the civil rights movement and 
press its own advantage. Information about 
communism is today imperative for indi- 
vidual and national survival In an age of 
peril. 


The Medicine Man Recipe for Ending 
Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson continues his attempts to ped- 
dle a new formula as a goal for the Amer- 
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ican people—just turn everything over 
to Lyndon. In college after college he 
expounds on the glories of big govern- 
ment. That he lacks faith in the Ameri- 
can system or the American people 
doesn’t seem to bother him. Nor does 
he seem embarrassed about the choice 
he offers the people—liberty for security. 


One view of the President’s efforts is 
ably presented in the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of June 10: 

THOSE “PHANTOM Frans” 


These are the days when Lyndon Johnson 
is traipsing around to college commence- 
ments collecting hoods, cowls, mortarboards, 
and honorary degrees in return for a brief 
spell at the rostrum. Monday he turned up 
at Swarthmore, in Pennsylvania, and became 
8 doctor of laws. This was accomplished al- 
most as expeditiously as Mr. Johnson's con- 
version within 6 months into an instant 
statesman, and there is no evidence that 
Bobby Baker had suggested a kickback. 

As Mr. Johnson’s stock in trade is govern- 
ment and more government, welfare and 
more welfare, these were the goods he chose 
word was that 


individual liberty were afflicted with “phan- 
tom fears.” 

To Mr. Johnson, government is the instru- 
ment for “liberating” the individual from 
the “enslaving forces” of the environment. 
“Massive organization,” in the government or 
otherwise, does not impinge upon freedom 
to attain. 

Mr. Johnson then cataloged all that the 
Government is doing, which is a great deal, 
and found it good. That this entailed some 
attrition of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar in consequence of vast spending, constant 
deficits, and soaring debt did not concern 
him, for pessimism has no place in his phil- 
osophy. The dollar happens to be worth less 
at the moment than at any time since the 
Revolutionary War. 

Other students and architects of govern- 
ment have taken somewhat different views of 
a government that pushes in trying to do 
everything for everybody and all at once. 
They have felt that the endeavor is not pos- 
sible without exacting a considerable price. 

Thus those who drafted the Constitution 
sought to make it an instrument for limit- 
ing the functions and power of government, 
for they knew that throughout history gov- 
ernment had proved to be the chief means 
of thwarting men in their desire to retain 
Uberty. When they added the Bill of Rights, 
they did not say that government was con- 
ferring upon citizens. They said 
that govermment could not inhibit men 
m the exercise of freedoms they were en- 
titled to have. 

While it is said that we are a government 
of laws and not of men—a proposition that 
has beeome attended by some dubiety in 
recent years because of executive assertive- 
ness, a tendency toward judicial legislation, 
and a discouraging disposition by Congress 
to go along—it should be self-evident that 
the engines of government are controlled by 
men. Government represents power in the 
hands of some men to control and regulate 
the lives of other men, and the more gov- 
ernment proposes to “do for” people the 
more it must necessarily take from them to 
get it done. 

And what it takes is more than taxes; it 
is a share of liberty. The Supreme Court 
understood as much when it said in its 
original decision on Federal regulation of 
agriculture that Federal largess could only 
be had at measurable cost. “The power to 
confer or withhold unlimited benefits,” it 
said in 1936, “is the power to coerce or 
destroy.” 
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But, unfortunately, within a few years the 
Court abandoned its resistance to Federal 
usurpations of this sort and handed the citi- 
zens over to the mercies of the Federal 
establishment with a dictum suitable to 
Pilate in the act of washing his hands. “It 
is hardly lack of due process,” it said re- 
signedly, “for the Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” 

These reflections provide the necessary 
caveat to Mr. Johnson's bill of goods. Even 
the most compassionate facade often con- 
ceals the itch for power and the desire of 
parties and men for perpetuity, As Lord 
Acton observed long ago, power tends to 
corrupt; absolute power corrupts absolutely. 


Planned Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the John- 
son administration has indicated its ad- 
herence to the principle of Federal plan- 
ning for the benefit of many segments of 
our national economy—probably the best 
known is the area of agriculture where 
we have been experimenting without any 
marked degree of success since the days 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
advocating the need for central planning 
for farmers the point has usually been 
carefully made that the need was be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of agricul- 
ture. Unpredictable weather conditions 
and the several miHion individual farm- 
ers were pointed out as factors which 
made it impossible for agriculture to 
manage its own production. No positive 
proof has ever been developed that Goy- 
ernment farm programs have been suc- 
cessful in improving the income of farm- 
ers—in fact, the record shows after 30 
years of experimenting and politicing 
that small farmers are still in serious 
economic trouble, the number of farms in 
the Nation continues to decline and the 
largest farms reap the greatest benefit 
from Government expenditures on farm 
commodity price stabilizing operations. 

Now comes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury pointing with pride to and publicly 
admitting a national policy of manipu- 
lating fiscal policy to foster economic 
growth. If the irresponsible policy of 
cutting taxes and increasing our already 
fantastic national debt is sound eco- 
nomic progress we have reached the 
millenium. Are we next to hear leaders 
of this administration advising our 
young people to borrow without restraint 
and never repay an obligation that can 
be extended? 

Mr. Speaker, today’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal carries an editorial commenting on 
recent statements of Treasury Secretary 
Dillon. I commend this editorial to the 
attention of Members of the House and 
under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial following my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

A Mrxep-Up Mix 

It used to be that officials were somewhat 

reluctant to proclaim their efforts at outright 
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manipulation of the economy, but not any 
more. Now they take deep, if misplaced, 
pride in their interventions. 

Thus Treasury Secretary Dillon told an 
audience the other day that the past J4 
years have been remarkable not only for the 
economic advance they have witnessed but 
also for the kind of economic policy that has 
developed in Government. What has 
emerged, he said, is “a national determing- 
tion to use fiscal policy as a dynamic and 
affirmative agent in fostering economic 
growth.” Fiscal policy in this sense can be 
translated as budget deficits; at least, that is 
what we have been having. 

Moreover, these years have "demonstrated. 
not in theory but in actual practice, how our 
different instruments of economic policy— 
expenditure, tax, debt management and 
monetary policies—can be tuned in concert 
toward achieving different, even disparate 
economic goals.” 

Now where anyone would get the idea that 
@ national consensus favors deliberate, 
planned, continual budget deficits is a little 
mysterious. As far as we can judge, a great 
many Americans view that policy with sus- 
picion and misgivings, The President him- 
self can hardly consider deficits unalloyed 
blessings, for he tried to reduce the prospec- 
tive one for the coming fiscal year. But to 
the extent there is determination to pursue 
the deficit course, it appears largely con- 
fined to Washington, D.C. 

With regard to the substance of the Sec- 
retary’s remarks, we think they contain some 
assumptions that are open to question. 

It may be that the combination of the tax 
cut, including the anticipatian of it, and the 
prevailing easy-money policy has been 4 
stimulus to business activity, though con- 
sumers don't seem to be throwing away their 
tax savings in any wild binge. The extent of 
such Federal influence, however, is impos- 
sible to gage with any precision; what is 
certain is that the private economy has been 
generating its own expansionist forces. 

Not that the Government policy has been 
without identifiable effects. The inflation 
of the money supply during the past 3 years 
or more is showing up in several places, 
notably real estate, with evident overbulld- 
ing, foreclosures, and declining credit quality. 
It could spill over into wage settlements that 
administration economists would regard as 
inflationary, and that could touch off a wage- 
price spiral. 

In addition, some economists are wonder- 
ing how long the boom can keep on build- 
ing, no matter what the Government does or 
does not do. It is hard for them to see, for 
just one example, how the auto industry 
could expect to duplicate this year’s feat 
next year or how business in general could 
rival this year's indicated spending on plant 
and equipment. Maybe the boom can go on 
forever, but things usually don't work out 
that way. 

Mr. Dillon has an answer of sorts to this 
problem of the business cycle. The big 
obstacle, in his view, to using tax policy as a 
countercyclical tool is Congress; it won't act 
on taxes fast enough. Something should 
be done, he suggests, consistent with Con- 
gress prerogatives. But how tax changes 
could be speeded up without interfering with 
those prerogatives is not exactly clear. 

All in all, we are unpersuaded that the 
Government is anywhere near finding a magic 
key to uninterrupted prosperity. It can in- 
deed inflate, but that customarily means ag- 
gravating the business cycle rather than 
smoothing it out. Even its manipulations 
are not especially well calculated, as is shown 
in its failure to counteract the inflation it 
has generated. 


It is possible the economy would enjoy 
sounder growth if the Government would 
stick to its main economic business of pro- 
viding sound money and an atmosphere 
freedom. Certainly its vaunted mix of spend- 
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ing, tax, and monetary policy is a pretty 
mixed-up affair—and not, in our opinion for 
self-congratulation. 


Tribute to Drury College President 
James F. Findlay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
azo Dr. James F. Findlay retired from 
the presidency of Drury College in 
Springfield, Mo. As a member of the 
board of trustees of Drury, I know what 
a great and beneficial impact Dr. Findlay 
has had on the students who have at- 
tended Drury. Dr. Findlay's 24 years of 
service was beautifully pointed out by 
the following remarks made by Mr. Les- 
ter E. Cox with whom I serve on the 
board of trustees: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
May 18, 1964. 

I am sure James F. Findlay asked himself 
many questions as a young man. How shall 
I live? How shall I make the most of my 
life and put it to the best use? How shall I 
become a man and do a man's work? He 
found the answers by teaching others. The 
minds of young men and women became 
more of an attraction for James F. Findlay 
rather than „ politics, trade, or 
writing. He decided the teaching of young 
men and women was an opportunity and 
he was to serve the purpose of those who 
were bent on self-improvement. 

James F. Findlay realized that only right 
Opportunities are those which help to make 
us strong, patient, active, fair, wise, and 
useful. These goals, together with a spiri- 
tual bac have formed the solid 
foundation for the education of young men 
and women and were incorporated in the 
Drury College program. 

James F. Findlay, with a fine spiritual 
background, came to Drury College in 1940. 
His tenure is history. His record speaks for 
itself. He has used as tools his fine talents 
and spiritual accomplishments to fashion 
the Drury College image for future growth. 

True men do not need great opportunities, 
but someone has said where there is a need, 
opportunity always exists. Drury College 
in 1940 was more of a challenge than an 
opportunity. At the time of Dr. Findlay’s 
arrival Drury College needed a complete 
rejuvenation, spiritually, financially, and a 
new look in education. He realized Drury’s 
value would be measured by the things we 
believe in, the things we love, and things 
we know and strenuously strive to accom- 
Plish. His goals were high and he realized 
Drury was no better than its own self-reli- 
ance. He had an open mind for suggestions, 
a fine degree of fairness, and the ability to 
Work with others. 

Dr. Findlay has taken Drury College from 
mediocrity to a degree of excellence among 
colleges, and the groundwork has been laid 
for a much larger expansion and a ful- 
fillment of Dr, Findlay’s greatest dreams. 

As Dr. Findlay leaves the campus we say 
hats off to the past and coats off to the 
future. We hope Dr. and Mrs. Findlay will 
have strength and health to serve, and hap- 
Piness in serving their new assignment. 
We are certain they will never forget the past 
and neither will we. Our thoughts and pray- 
ers are with them. God bless them and keep 
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them ever mindful that we always live at 
our best when we give of ourselves and our 
substance to help our fellow man—especially 
young men and women. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lester E. Cox. 


River Development in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include two articles that in the 
Longview Morning Journal May 31, 1964, 
about river development in Texas. I 
strongly favor the development of our 
water resources of Texas: 

From the Longview (Tex.) Morning Journal, 
May 31, 1964] 
ENGINEERS Conpuct Erex River STUDY 


Tyrier.—Kermit V. Speeg, chief of the basic 
planning branch of the U.S. Engineers Fourth 
District in Texas, declared that Federal Gov- 
ernment engineers are conducting a mi- 
nute study of the best uses to which the 
Trinity, Neches, Sabine, Sulphur, and Red 
Rivers can be put as he spoke before a con- 
clave of east Texas municipal leaders here 
Friday at noon, 

Speeg, introduced by Tyler City Manager 
Casey Fannin, spoke before a meeting of the 
east Texas chapter, Texas Municipal League 
in a reguiar meeting of that body at the local 
Rose Garden Building. 

He said activities of the Fort Worth En- 
gineering District are concerned with the 
lower half of the east Texas league, region 
15, in which territory are parts of three major 
river basins, including the Trinity, Sabine, 
and Neches. 

Speeg stated that a $194 million project 
known as the Tennessee Colony Reservoir 
has been proposed on the Trinity. The lake 
would be located partly in Anderson County 
and would include water quality control 
facilities, two navigation locks, a dam on the 
main river, and about 40 miles of multiple 
purposes channel for navigation and flood 
control. 

The speaker said the Sabine River Basin 
in Texas and Louisiana is the responsibility 
of the Interdepartmental Staff Committee 
of the Ad Hoc Water Resources Council in 
Washington and is 1 of the 16 areas in the 
United States on which a comprehensive 
study will be compiled by 1970. 

Speeg said the engineering study calls for 
identifying existing water resources, deter- 
mination of which will be needed in the 
future, and to define and evaluate the Fed- 
eral or federally assisted projects for which 
Federal authority will be required in the 
next 10 or 15 years. He said a report will 
be to the Washington level by 1967. 

He noted that a number of reservoir sites 
are under consideration in the Sabine Basin, 
including reservoirs on upper Lake Fork 
Creek, lower Lake Fork Creek, upper Big 
Sandy Creek, lower Big Sandy Creek, in the 
Mineola, Hawkins and Big Sandy area; Rab- 
bit Creek Cherokee Bayou Lake No. 2, Martins 
Creek and Eight Mile Creek in the Long- 
view-Kilgore area; and Socagee, State Line, 
Bon Wier, Bayou Toro, Newton and lower 
Anacoco on lower reaches of the Sabine. 

He said further flood protection projects 
are being considered also along the Neches 
River. 

Attending the municipal league meeting 
were representatives from Winnsboro, Mineo- 
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la, Nacogdoches, Tyler, Texarkana, Palestine, 
Marshall, Lindale, Kilgore, Gladewater, Long- 
view, Emory, Dallas, Daingerfield, Bogata and 
Big Sandy. 

[From the Longview (Tex.) Morning Jour- 

nal, May 31, 1964] 
TRINITY River DEVELOPMENT CHARTED BY BEN 
CARPENTER 
(By Sam Paris) 

TyLer—Completion of a multipurpose 
waterway project along 400 miles of the 
Trinity River from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area to the Gulf of Mexico is projected for 
the mid-1970’s and heralds spectacular eco- 
nomic impact and business growth for the 
entire eastern half of the State of Texas, 
Ben H. Carpenter, of Dallas, told the local 
Kiwanis Club during noon luncheon here 
Friday. 

Carpenter, president of the Trinity River 
Authority of Texas and chairman of the 
board of Southland Life Insurance Co., said 
comprehensive plans to create a barge canal 
and water retention system along the wind- 
ing Trinity and thus put the entire central 
part of the State on the sea will be pre- 
sented to the Federal Government late this 
year. : 

“It is not possible to comprehend the 


“It is one of the 
most fabulous stories in the annals of com- 
merce and business as well as a dream come 
true which will benefit every citizen in the 
State in some way.” 

“Development of the Trinity is the most 
comprehensive engineering project in the 
State,” he continued because it will afford 
flood control of a river which empties 6 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water into the gulf annually. 
It will Include facilities for flood control, 
pollution control, navigation, water storage 
for municipal and industrial uses and soil 
conservation * part of the State will 
be looking to the Trinity for its water sup- 
ply and we will be ready to meet the need 
with the completion of the project.” 

Carpenter said the populace now located 


land water transportation all 
New York State to the Gulf of Mexico. 
said existing barge facilities along the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers have been a boom to 
the national transportation picture because 
the costs of such transportation Is far below 
that of any other industry. 


modern freeway overland. 

The Trinity authority president called at- 
tention to stipulation the U.S, Constitu- 
tion for the Federal Government's respon- 
sibility to develop waterways in the United 


Carpenter also pointed out that other na- 
tions are taking advantage of canal develop- 
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ment to enliven their economies, including 
Russia, Sweden, France, Switrerland, and 
Germany. He said much of West Germany’s 
business rebound following World War IT 
has been brought about by that nation’s use 
of canal transportation of its manufactured 
goods as well as raw materials. 

He said some $933 million must be made 
available for completion of the Trinity 
Waterway, with 6500 million coming from 
sources other than the Federal Government 
and 6490 million from Federal sources, 

Carpenter credited the late John Carpen- 
ter, of Dallas, widely known industrial and 
business leader, and the late Amon Carter, 
noted publisher of the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram, as creaters of the Trinity River Asso- 
cintion, which preceded by many years estab- 
lishment of the Trinity River Authority of 
Texas in 1955. 

East Texas counties along the proposed 
canal project include Kaufman, Ellis, Hen- 
derson, Anderson, Freestone, Houston, and 
Leon. 


Carpenter’s appearance before the local 
club included a vivid dialog describing films 
of the Black Warrior River development in 
Alabama, which opened the middle interior 
of that State to world sea traffic. 


Federation of Italian-American Demo- 
cratic Organizations of New York, 
“Concerto Primavera” Scores Success 
at Carnegie Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1984 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Il Popolo Italiano of 
June 4, 1964: 

FEDERATION OP ITALIAN-AMERICAN DEMO- 

CRATIC ORGANIZATIONS OF New YORK, “CON- 


PREsEnTs’ Awarnp TO Hon. Marto T. Noro 
The Federation of the Italian-American 
tion of the State of New York, Inc., 
has a list of supporters and members as long 
as its name. Under its president, Hon. A. E. 
Santangenlo, a man who has done much to 
further the cause of Italo-Americans. It re- 
cently gave a “Concert Di Primavera” at 
which a presentation of the 1964 Amerigo 
Vespucci Awards made to four outstanding 
Americans of Italian descent. 

Hon. Sylvester Garamella was chairman of 
the impressive affair which was attended by 
over 3.000 and had its setting amidst the 
magnificence and splendor of New York City's 

Hall. The program he organized 
featured Paul Lavalle and the Band of Amer- 
ica, Pianist Lee Luvisi, and continental tenor, 
Dino Rossi. 

The highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of the Vespucci Awords. Presi- 
dent Santangelo opened ceremonies by read- 
ing a congratulatory telegram from President 
Johnson, who sent his best wishes to the or- 
ganization as well as to the recipients of 
the awards, 

Hon. Joun J. Rooney, an outstanding 
Member of Congress from Brooklyn made the 
first tation. A longtime champion 
of the rights of the Italian people in America, 
and a loyal friend of those seeking justice, 
Congressman Rooney made an impressive 
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speech, at times addressing his Italian au- 
dience in their native tongue. He presented 
the award to Hon. Mario T. Noto, distin- 
guished Associate Commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, whom 
he has known for many years. 

Among the other recipients were: Hon. 
Dominick F. Paduano, Hon. Joseph P. Vacca- 
rella Nesl. The 1964 George B. De Luca 
Brotherhood Award was presented to Mr. 
Guido G. Salmaggi, general director of the 
Brooklyn Opera Co., and Hon. Fortune Pope 
received the Camille M. Cianfarra Memorial 
Award. 

President Santangelo must be congratu- 
lated for the great work which his organiza- 
tion has accomplished in the past and should 
be supported for the ambitious programs 
which Me ahead for New York’s Federation 
of Italian-American Organizations, 


L.B.J.’s Stewardship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following article that appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on May 27, 1964. 

Iam sure there is no doubt in anyone's 
mind that Mr. Johnson has done an ex- 
cellent and remarkable job since assum- 
ing the Presidency. His accomplish- 
ments will certainly be greater in the 
months and years to come. Our Nation 
can indeed be proud of his stewardship. 

The article follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, May 
27, 1964] 
LB. J. s STEWARDSHIP 

It as been 6 months since Lyndon B. 
Johnson took over the Presidency on that 
black Friday in Dallas that saw the life of 


a young and vibrant President suddenly 
extinguished. 

President Johnson's record of stewardship 
during that time is one of impressive 
achievement, attested to by a high degree 
of popular approval throughout the land. 

He took over the awesome responsibilities 
of President of the United States under the 
most tragic circumstances possible. In full 
view of a shocked nation he assumed his 
new duties humbly, with full knowledge of 
the enormity of the problems facing him, 
and with determination to do the very best 
that he could. 

His best has proved remarkably good. He 
gave the Nation, and the world, an immedi- 
ate and reassuring sense of continuity in the 
dark days. In the months since, he has 
given a demonstration of unloosed energy 
in the President's office that can have few 
Parallels. 

Lyndon Johnson is a skilled and veteran 
politician and he learned, long ago, that a 
good way to keep political opponents off 
balance is by taking the offensive and never 
letting go. He has made the task of the 
Republicin Party, in its search for a can- 
didate to oppose him in November and for 
valid issues on which to run against him, an 
extremely difficult one, 

He was assisted by having readymade 
programs, left in his hands by the Ken- 
nedy administration. But he showed his 
ability to get programs moving by_stirring 
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a hitherto do-nothing Congress into actlon— ` 


. for instance, the tax reduction bill 
and getting the civil rights bill through the 
House. His settlement of a rail dispute, 
which appeared to defy solution, was an- 
other signal accomplishment. 

He has launched an antipoverty campaign. 
He has stanchly upheld civil rights for 
Negroes, even traveling to Atlanta to urge 
a new era in race relationships, 

Problems away from our shores have con- 
tinued to plague him, as they did his pred- 
ecessors, and even a politician's sure footed- 
ness is not always adequate to cope with 
incessant crises in southeast Asia, in Cuba, 
and elsewhere. But he has furnished the 
people with an Image of undisturbed firm- 
ness and prudence that Instills in many 
Americans a feeling of confidence, 

America was deep in the throes of horror 
and dismay when Lyndon Johnson took the 
oath of President on that bleak day 6 months 
ago. We can only feel ourselves fortunate 
that he was the man upon whom the mantie 
and the responsibilities of that high office 
devolved. 


Principle Is a Compass To Steer By 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the failures 
of the United States to prevent Com- 
munist aggression are due to the lack of 
a firm principle to underlie our foreign 
policy. The President has always been 
a firm advocate of expediency, a quick 
solution to settle the problem for the 
moment. This may be okay when you 
are dealing in ward politics, but it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous when applied to for- 
eign affairs. 

A return to principle is a basic need in 
mecting and solving both domestic and 
foreign policies. “Wanted: A Compass, 
is an able editorial on this subject in this 
week’s issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port. It was written by David Lawrence 
and is included here as a part of these 
Temarks; 

WANTED: A Compass 
(By David Lawrence) 

On April 17, 1953, there appeared on this 
page an editorial entitled Wanted: A Com- 
pass,” which read in part as follows: 

“In what a sorry state do we find ourselves 
today as we drift from crisis to crisis not 
knowing what the enemy may do and al- 
ways seeking to contrive for ourselves a ne- 
formula to meet each contingency. 

“Our leaders spend anxious hours trying to 
guess what the next move of Communist 
Russia may be, trying to evaluate the per- 
sonality characteristics of Malenkoy (then 
Soviet Premier) or the behavior of evil men 
in the Kremlin, 


“If the lives of the great statesmen of his- 


tory teach in common a single lesson, it is 
that nations must steer by a compass. 
compass is principle. We cannot chart a new 
course every time a new problem arises, To 
forsake principle for the opportunism of ex- 
pedicncy is to start a nation on the road to 
self-destruction.” 

In the 11 years since the above was 
written, the controversies on the interna- 
tional front have continued, and we have 
drifted from crisis to crisis in what is known 
as the “cold war.” 
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Two major forces stand against each other, 
each seeking to establish its own concept of 
how power shall be exercised in the world. 

The Communist in Moscow and 
Peiping believe in establishing their hegem- 
ony over other nations by infiltration, by 
espionage, by subversion, by bribery, by mili- 
tary ald, or by whatever means seems likely 
to achieve their ends. 

The demooracies, led by the United States, 
believe in self-government—the right of the 
people to a voice in national as well as in- 
ternational affairs. The only objective is to 
widen the areas of human freedom—to es- 
tablish systems of justice for the settlement 
not only of national but of international 
problems, 

But even as the Communists profess to be 
interested solely in ideology, they have 
undermined through their stooges and agents 
the stability of governments throughout the 
world, particularly in southeast Asia. The 
Soviet Premier has just visited the Middle 
East to buy an ally through the loan of hun- 
dreds of millions of rubles. He has moved 
into Cuba to set up missile bases to threaten 
the safety of the American people. He has 
subverted some of the recently formed gov- 
ernments in north Africa. He has sought to 
control or overthrow governments in Latin 
America. 

In the midst of such a turbulent world, 
what can the free nations do? They had 
hoped to be able to rely on the United Na- 
tions, but the Communist influence has 
bored its way into that organization as well. 
At the very time, moreover, when the West- 
ern nations should be unified, at least in 
their policies and principles. there is dis- 
unity. France, for example, is showing a 
tendency to go off on her own in an effort 
that seems certain in the long run unwit- 
tingly to serve only the purposes of our ad- 
versaries in the “cold war.” 

What compass shall we steer by? 

We must first of all proclaim our unremit- 
ting determination to help peoples every- 
where Including the peoples of the Soviet 
Unien and China—to achieve self-govern- 
ment for themselves. For peoples do not 
Make war on each other—only autocratic 
governments perpetrate that crime. 

We have witnessed two world wars started 
by autocratic governments. Dictatorships in 
Moscow and in Pelping are today threatening 
the peace of mankind. 

As was said on this page in April 1953: 

“For the principle in simple terms is that 
America is not safe, no democracy is safe, as 
long as there exists in the world any power- 
ful nation controlled by a dictatorship—as 
long as any regime prevents the peaceful 
Purposes of the people from being expressed 
through freely elected representatives. 

“This is the great cause of freedom for 
Which Americans and the peoples allied with 
Us must suffer unbalanced budgets and, if 
need be, sacrifices of human lives. 

“This is the principle that survives the 
ephemeral events of today and tomorrow.” 

But without principle to guide us, we have 
no compass. Unhappily. almost all of the 
conferences and talks with Russia which in 
Tecent years have been proclaimed as fore- 
Tunners of mutual understanding have 
Proved futile. Opportunism is no substitute 
for resoluteness based on principle. 

Even more unfortunate is our tendency to 
ret use to speak out plainly so that the public 
Opinion of the world can be mobilized. 

We spend much money for “foreign aid,” 
but we hesitate to speak directly to the peo- 
Ple of the country to which we give our aid. 
Our high officials, moreover, tend to ignore 
the misleading pronouncements of the Mos- 
cow government distributed dally through its 
numerous outlets around the world. 

We need a compass to steer by not only in 
our formal diplomacy but also on the stormy 
seas of psychological warfare. 
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Hon. James A. Farley: “Spirit of 76” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30, 1964, James A. Farley celebrated his 
76th birthday. As Democratic national 
chairman, as Postmaster General, and 
for the past 24 years, as chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
Jim Farley has made an unmatched con- 
tribution to both public service and pri- 
vate business in America. 

Under consent previously granted, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues two birthday tributes to Jim 
Farley, “Spirit of 76” and “Farley at 76: 
No Regrets, No Plan To Retire,” which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American: 

From the New York (N.Y.) Journal-Ameri- 
can, May 31, 1964] 
Srmrr or 76 

James A. Farley, a grand master of the 
Democratic Party, has passed the age of 76 
with politics very much on his mind. We're 
happy to hear he reached this milestone in 
top shape and with appropriate joy, naturally 
predicting a Democratic landslide in the fall. 
But regardless of what happens in the fall, 
or any other time, regarding politics or any- 
thing else, we look with affection on Jim 
Farley as part of the American scene and 
wish him continued joy in years to come. 


[From the New York (N. .) Journal-Ameri- 
can, May 29, 1964] > 
"FARLEY AT 76: No Reorets, No Pran To 
RETRE 


(By James L. Kilgallen) 

James A. Farley, who will be 76 tomorrow, 
“feels fine,” looks good, works as hard as 
ever, and has no intention of throwing in 
the towel. 

“Age is a state of mind,” he said in his 
Office at 515 Madison Avenue. 

Now rounding out 24 years as chairman of 


tician showed as keen an interest in the af- 
fairs of the Nation as he ever did. 
SEES LS J. SWEEP 

Speaking of politics, he predicted that 
President Johnson will be reelected by a 
smashing majority in the 1964 campaign. 

“In my judgment,” he said, “President 
Johnson will have as large a victory as the 
late President Franklin R. Roosevelt had in 
1932 when he lost only six States.” 

Mr. Farley, 6 feet 214 and weighing 205 
pounds, exuded energy and good health. He 
said that if he had his career to live over 
again, he would do as he did. 

“I wouldn't change it one iota,” he de- 
clared. “I have no apologies, no regrets. 
Like everyone else, I’ve made mistakes. But 
they have been mistakes of the head, not the 
heart.” 

SENSIBLE RULES 

His rules for longevity are: 

“Pace yourself. Don’t let yourself get too 
tired. Lead a regular life. Learn to relax. 
Get a good night's sleep, and don’t dissipate.” 
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“Genial Jim,” former Democratic State and 
National chairman, has made legions of 
friends in politics. 

NO POLITICAL AMBITIONS 

Asked if he now has any political ambi- 
tions, he replied: 

“None whatever. * * * I would have run 
for U.S. Senator in 1958 and for Governor in 
1962 if the party had nominated me. I be- 
lieve I would have been elected to either 
office.” 

On hbis birthday tomorrow, Mr. Farley plans 
to attend mass at St. Patrick's Cathedral and 
then drive up to his birthplace at Grassy 
Point, N. T., where he will mingle with his 
oldtime associates. Later in the day, he will 
dine with his children and grandchildren. 


Nurse Scholarship Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a most interesting letter from 
Dean Mary Mahar, School of Nursing, 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst. 

The letter refers to the Nurses Train- 
ing Act legislation and gives an excellent 
view of the nursing programs in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts with par- 
ticular reference to nurse scholarship 
assistance. 

I am pleased to bring this letter to the 
attention of my colleagues, and I trust 
that it will have wide reading. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst, Mass., June 3, 1964. 

Re H.R. 11241. x 

Hon. Stizvio O. CONTE, 

Massachusetts Representative in Congress, 
House of- Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Ma. Conte: We who are responsi- 
ble for preparing professional nurses for the 
future at the baccalaureate level in Massa- 
chusetts are particularly eager to secure your 
support of the Nurse Training Act of 1964, 
HR. 11241 (originally H.R. 10042). I refer 
particularly to the restoration of the schol- 
arship provision to $1,000. A cut to $500 
would be a tragedy. 

As you no doubt know, there are presently 


Redcliffe; Massachusetts State College at 
Fitchburg: Mount Holyoke College, Hartford 
Hospital; University of Massachusetts School 
of Nursing at Amherst. 
The University of Massachusetts School of 
Nursing alone, had 493 applicants seeking 
admission in September 1964. Of this num- 
ber, 200 met the entrance requirements of 
the university. Our school could accept but 
75 freshmen because of the paucity in quali- 
fied nursing faculty (we would need to have 
doubled our faculty if 200 students had been 
accepted). The limitations in clinical re- 
sources and facilities were also barriers to 
increased enrollment, 

Many of the Massachusetts State colleges 
are eager to include baccalaureate nursing 
programs in their offering. 
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Each year, the number of highly qualified 


gram enables the student of nursing to en- 
roll in such Hberal arts courses as: biologi- 
cal, and social sciences; humani- 
ties, art; music; philosophy, etc. The courses, 
usually taken in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, provide the foundation upon 
which the more specialized nursing program 
is developed. The age of the majority of 
entering freshman students is 17-1714 years. 
These first 2 years of disciplined study enable 
the students of nursing to mature before as- 
suming the ever increasing responsibility del- 
egated to nursing In the care of adults, chil- 
dren, infants, and families meeting crisis sit- 
uations due to physical and/or mental ill- 
ness. Upon graduation from a B.S. program, 
(usually at age 21), and registration by the 
State board of registration in nursing, these 
young men and women are eligible for ad- 
mission to an advanced program in nursing. 
Such programs are developed to prepare qual- 
ified candidates for faculty positions in 
schools of nursing. 

Presently, Massachusetts has 52 profession- 
al schools of nursing, most of whom are 
seeking qualified faculty members for the 
fall. If the goals of qualitative and quanti- 
tative nursing service for our citizens as set 
forth in the Report of the Surgeon General's 
Consultant Group on Nursing, 1963, are to 
be met, additional faculty members must be 
prepared every year. Graduation from a bac- 
calaureate degree program in nursing is a 
prerequisite for admission to a graduate 
nursing program. Baccalaureate programs 
are, therefore, the seedbed for future faculty 
for our schools. 


Iam aware of the continued support you 
have given to legislation concerning nursing 
education. I sincerely request your special 
support at this time. It is imperative that 
the scholarship provision of the Nurse Train- 
ing Act not be reduced to $500. The original 
proposal of $1,000 was indeed a modest 
amount, particularly for students entering 
schools of nursing in private colleges and 
universities. 

With sincere and deep appreciation for 
your efforts in behalf of the Nurse Training 
Act, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Mary A. Mann. 
Dean, School of Nursing. 


Master of Magnificence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
each year it has been my privilege to 
meet the graduating class of the Manala- 
pan Township Public School in English- 
town, N. J., on their annual visit to 
Washington, and, in accordance with my 
custom, I offer prizes for the three best 
essays written about their visit to the 
Capital City. These essays are judged 
by their teachers under the guidance of 
Charles D. Swalm, superintendent of the 
school, and I have just received the win- 
ning essays which, under the permission 
granted me, I include as part of these 
remarks. 

Needless to say, I am most grateful for 
what Mr. Swalm says in his letter to me 
forwarding the essays, as follows: 
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We do appreciate your interest in our ef- 
forts to keep our boys and girls abreast and 
aware of the traditions and responsibilities 
of our representative government. I am 
sure that this exercise has helped our young 
people to think further and to recall the 
impressions that they had as a result of their 
visit with you and thelr trip to Washington. 


It is a joy to feel these efforts have 
not been in vain. 

I urge my colleagues to read these es- 
says which follow my remarks. They 
show the enthusiasm of youth and a real 
appreciation of the glory of being an 
American: 

MASTER OF MAGNIFICENCE 


All the adjectives one could think of could 
not give our National Capital a fitting title. 
It is truly a majestic city as its panoramic 
splendor spreads before you when viewed 
from atop the Washington Monument; or 
when the eyes of Lincoln seem to penetrate 
your mind and heart; or the White House 
with its dearest memories. These are but a 
few of the colossal scenes that is Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Although the rain drowned me outwardly, 
a certain something told me to rejoice in 
the meaning of Washington; the meaning of 
this center of my independence and freedom. 
Even the hardest rain could not dampen 
this feeling. 

The Capitol ts the area of responsibility; 
the seat of our democratic system; the rep- 
resentation of the American people; the fu- 
ture of America. At the time we were there, 
the Senate was battling out a foothold in 
our country's history. 

To witness our Government in action was 
surely a great experience. The bustling of 
the throngs of people throughout the Cap- 
itol area showed the interest others all 
around the world have in our leading city. 

Of all the places our class toured, I think 
the ones most likely to be treasured in our 
memories, will be the Iwo Jima Statue, and 
Arlington National Cemetery. Although 
they are located outside the city itself, I 
always think of them as part of our Capital. 

Iwo Jima represents the struggle the U.S. 
Marines endured during World War II in 
an attempt to raise Old Glory. These 
men gave their lives to the Republic for 
which that fiag stands; therefore this trib- 
ute to them could be no finer. It is a bril- 
Uant sculpture by Felix deWeldon, showing 
every detail of the hard flag-raising task in 
the midst of battle. 

On the road to Arlington, and over the 
bridge into Virginia, an eerie feeling came 
over me. The pavement we rode upon fol- 
lowed the exact route of the John F. Ken- 
nedy cortege, and that stayed with me. 

As you enter the cemetery, first you see 
Tow after row of white tombstones of Amer- 
icans who gave their lives so that others 
might live in a peaceful world. 

As we moved further uphill, we witnessed 
the changing of the guard at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. Three unidentified 
Americans, “Known but to God Alone,” who, 
as they fell, passed the torch of freedom on 
to the next generation to defend. They 
fought courageously, hoping to spare us the 
dreaded tortures of war. 

Above all the graves, on a gentle slope, 
lies their Commander in Chief, looking over 
his army of heroes, not famous soldiers, but 
all heroes, John F. Kennedy, the late Presi- 
dent of the United States. He too was 
struck down in midst of battle, and he too 
passed on his torch. Even though he is gone, 
his memory, kept alive by the eternal flame, 
shall go on burning in the hearts of all 
people who hope for worldwide peace and 
understanding. 

Now we leave Washington, homeward 
bound, with so much to remember and cher- 
ish. 

BARBARA LANDWERSIEK, 
Pirst prize. 
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SHRINE OF THE PEOPLE, WaSHINGTON, D.C. 

A city of true American dignity and grace, 
a pedestal mounted as a masterpiece. These 
are only a few of phrases by which our Cap- 
ital City can be described. 

Truly a city of the people is this shrine of 
America. Honoring in her own way, the liv- 
ing and the dead. In her halls of fame are 
the immortals, such as Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson, enshrined forever for their 
Tole in the making of this great Nation. 

The capital of our Nation was fittingly laid 
out in the form of a great wheel with the 
Capitol Building signifying law and justice 
throughout the land as its hub. 

Here in the heart of our Nation are located 
many of the most revered shrines of America. 
In this place where past, present, and future 
are strategically mixed, thrives a busy bust- 
ness world. It can be seen as a panoramic 
view from the windows located in the top of 
the immense obelisk, the Washington Monu- 
ment, The monument was built in honor or 
the Father of our Country. 

The Smithsonian Institution contains 
many relics of our past, as well as evidences 
ever striving toward a better future. Among 
the most precious and rare pieces in the 
world, displayed in the Institution, is the 
Hope diamond the largest, most perfect dia- 
mond in the world. 

Another of the many shrines is the Na- 
tional Archives Building, which houses the 
original Constitution and Bill of Rights upon 
which this great democracy was formed. 
The Constitution is so perfect that, over a 
period of more than a hundreds years, no 
more tham 23 amendments have been 
adopted. 

The Lincoln Memorial, in my opinion, 18 
the most beautiful of all the memorials in 
the city. Styled somewhat like the Par- 
thenon of ancient Greece, the Lincoln Memo- 
rial lies beyond a long pool of water reach- 
ing from the Washington to the 
Memorial. Sitting on an impressive throne 
of white marble, the even more impressive 
statue of this great man is glorified by its 
simplicity. The statue, rising 20 feet in 
height, and 20 feet at its widest part, bears 
a strong resemblance to that great man who 
died almost 100 years ago. On the two walls 
on either side of the statue are his most 
famous speeches, the Gettysburg Address 
and the Emancipation Proclamation, and his 
second inaugural address, for which he will 
always be remembered. 

It is through the corridors of this great 
city that pass the finest leaders and presi- 
dents of the world. May they always uphold 
the light and truth for democracy and keep 
alive the words “Her truth is marching on.” 

MARGARET SHARKEY, 
Second prize. 
WASHINGTON: A REPRESENTATIVE OF OUR 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 

We, the class of 1964, beheld our first real 
look of Washington, D.C., when, in the dis- 
tance, the dome of the Capitol rose to greet 
us after a long journey which had begun in 
the early morning. 

I first became aware of Washington as a 
city of world importance not during those 
2 exciting days, but during the short term 
of our late President Kennedy when I began 
to understand better how the wheels of our 
Government work. 

At the Washington Monument, a warm 
sun shone down on a group of teenagers who 
practically toppled out of the buses in their 
eagerness to get outside. Upon reaching the 
top, we stood gazing in fascination at the 
Jefferson Memorial, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Capitol Building, the White House and. 
if you looked down, the Washington Monu- 
ment itself. However, it seemed somehow 
safer to look at the monstrous structure 
from the outside. Pictures we had seen be- 
fore of the monument disguised the actual 
height, and when we stood next to it, it 
looked double the size we had imagined. 
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The ride to the Capitol took us past many 
marble buildings that we had previously 
read and heard about. 

Inside the rotunda, which has become so 
familiar to Americans after the recent tragic 
assassination of President Kennedy, my eyes 
almost automatically sought out the place 
where Mrs, Kennedy had stood and where 
the bier had rested. These sad memories 
dominated my mind as I passed on to Stat- 
uary Hall, where great men of American 
history from each State are represented, in- 
cluding our own Richard Stockton, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. We were 
privileged in seeing both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in session, 

Now, as I look back on those 2 days, the 


fell into place. 

Upon arrival at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the class was given free reign and in- 
structed to return to the buses at a given 
time. 

The needlework, porcelain, and other do- 


us in 
see, we had given the rain a stern 
strictly forbade it to ruin 
our trip, and it stopped raining just in time 
to continue on our night tour. 

After a slight delay, we were on our way 
the District of Columbia by night, 
It no disappointment. No words, I 
think, could describe the Washington Monu- 
ment, a majestic pinnacle reaching upward, 


Then back to the hotel where we spent 
1 night of fun, gaiety, and running from 
room to room, with very little sleep included. 

In the morning, breakfast and then for 
the 30 millionth time it seemed, we boarded 
the buses. 

The Federal Bureau of Printing and En- 
fraving, where over $35 million is printed 
daily; and the FBI Buliding, where it became 
quite clear that “crime does not pay” when 
there are all these very efficient men, agents, 
Isboratories, and assorted devices at their 
disposal in their war crime. This 
tour took the major part of the morning. 

However, we still had time to listen to 
the Honorable Congressman James AvcHIN- 
cLoss tell us to “be what ya am, not what ya 
ain't.“ and visit the White House. 

The White House, in the beginning was a 
slight disappointment tome. Although Mrs. 
Kennedy's decoration and remodeling can 
clearly be seen throughout the rooms, it does 
not appear as a home. How can it possibly 
when it is roped off and guards are stationed 
throughout? However, when I entered the 
main entrance hall and retraced the steps of 
the former First Lady on November 23 out 
the north portico and down the drive, a new 
and different feeling crept over me. 

My feet hurt and I wns tired, but I would 
not have stopped for the world. 

At the hotel, again, we packed, ate lunch. 
and practically automatically now, boarded 
our busses for the trip to the Pan-American 
Building. 

There we had a tour through the elegant 
building that, like the U.N., is proof of “peace 
through understanding.” 
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After traveling across the Potomac River, 
we arrived in time to see the changing of 
the guard at Arlington National Cemetery. 
From there we rode to the immense statue 
of Iwo Jima. 

We again returned to Arlington, where I 
was privileged in participating in placing a 
wreath on the late President Kennedy's 
gravesite. 

Mount Vernon, our last official stop, is the 
beautiful estate where George Washington 
resided. Again we were allowed to roam 
the stately grounds. 

For the last time, we arrived at the hotel, 
ate dinner, and left Washington tn the early 
evening. 

As the Capitol sank into the horizon, we 
settled back for the long trip home. How- 
ever, few slept as we sang a song of our own 
invention: 


‘Goodby, D.C., goodby, 
Goodby, D.C., goodby, 
We'll see you again 

But we don’t know when, 
Goodby, D.C., goodby.” 


And for the most of us it was goodby to 
the city that had given us a lot of fun and 
memories to be treasured the rest of our 
lives. 

Dawa SAYRE, Third Prize. 


Tribute to John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most touching tribues offered to 
our late President, John F. Kennedy, 
was spoken Sunday, May 24, at St. Jude’s 
Shrine of the West, in San Diego, Calif. 

St. Jude's is a Roman Catholic parish 
serving a portion of the city which has 
suffered most as the result of unemploy- 
ment. Thus, for many families it meant 
real sacrifices when their pastor, the 
Reverend Gregory Sheridan, asked con- 
tributions for a portrait plaque honoring 
the first Catholic President. 

The plaque’s dedication was made an 
occasion of special ceremony, attended 
by the diocesan bishop, the Most Rey- 
erend Charles F. Buddy, uniformed 
Knights of Columbus and other church 
and civic dignitaries. High point was a 
eulogy preached by the Reverend Charles 
Dollen, library director at the University 
of San Diego. 


Although Father Dollen spoke with- 
out a prepared text, I asked to have his 
remarks transcribed from a tape record- 
ing. By unanimous consent, I offer this 
eloquent tribute for imsertion in the 
RECORD. 

When Christ our Lord came to establish 
His kingdom on earth, He gave it a charter 
of beauty and manificence and power. Christ 
our Lord gave to His kingdom the consti- 
tution that we have come to know as the 
Beatitudes: a way of perfection; a way far 
beyond the ordinary power of poor human 
nature unless He, Himself, the God-Man, 
would provide the grace necessary to elevate 
man to this great stature. 

For our Lord said, among other things, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God.“ And cer- 
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tainly, John F. Kennedy understood in the 
depth of his heart what this meant, for if 
ever our country was given a man of peace, 
it was our late beloved President, A man 
of peace who didn’t hesitate to stand up 
to the horrors of communism and face them 
bravely; a man whom history will probably 
say turned the tide in the war against inter- 
national communism by his brave stand over 
Cuba. 

A man of peace is a man who understands 
principle and is willing to make the sacri- 
fices that are necessary for his principles. 
We saw him undertake the civil rights strug- 
gle, knowing full well the sacrifices that 
would be involved; knowing as he did at the 
time that he might have put his own reelec- 
tion in the balance. And yet, the principles 
of justice and truth and charity that Christ 
our Lord came to establish upon the earth, 
John Kennedy recognized, worked for, and 
would have died for. 

We know that whenever a crisis faced 
his country, he looked first into his own 
heart and his own strength, then he looked 
up to his God for divine strength, and then 
he took the road down which principle 
pointed, no matter what the sacrifices. We 
know his love for his country; we can re- 
member the times when he addressed us, 
“my fellow Americans,” and there seemed 
to be a glow in his eye and a lit to his 
step in his pride in his country. That 
wasn’t something that was just an image 
projected. For John Kennedy it was only 
a heritage that he had begun on PT-109. 

A young man at that time, still willing 
to sacrifice for his country if necessary; 
willing to poy the price with his life if need 
be and still with all the joyfulness of a 
young, Irish Boston Catholic in his attempt 
to win his part of the war. John Kennedy, 
willing to pay the supreme price for his 
country—and who ls to say that he did not? 
Who ls to say that, in his willingness to 
meet his fellow Americans, those risks that 
now seem to have been rash nevertheless 
summed up his trust and his love and his 
honoring of his fellow Americans. 

We cannot even hate his enemies—so 
great was his love for his countrymen. We 
can be sad with all the depths of hearts 
that loved our President; we can be sad with 
all the magnificent toll of tears now long 
spent when we think of him slain by a man 
who was probably unfortunately a madman. 
We can remember those few moments, that 
hour or two after the reports first came 
across the wires that he had died under an 
assassin's bullet. We can remember in that 
first hour we said to ourselves almost in 
desperation, “Were they Birchites or Com- 
munists, or anti-Catholics?” b 

I can remember us at the library of the 
university, walking back and forth and Sy- 
ing, “Who would have done such a thing?” 
For only in that moment did we realize these 
three centers of hatred that existed in our 
country. As it turned out, as I say, it was 
probably a madman. But how can we for- 
get the signs that appeared in Dallas that 
day: “Wanted for Treason,” and a picture 
of this great President. Where are those 
enemies of John Kennedy today to sneer at 
the heritage that he has left to our country? 
John Kennedy made us all feel young—yes, 
a middle- aged man ike me or older or 
younger people as you in this congregation. 
John Kennedy made us recognize that the 
gift of hope springs eternally in a human 
heart when It isn't afraid to face the future. 
All of us felt a new pride in our country 
when we heard him speak. All of us felt 
& new trust and confidence in the future. 

Here was a man who was undaunted by 
the challenge of new ideas or new frontiers. 
The frontiers of space intrigued his imagi- 
nation as they should ours. The challenge 
of communism in Latin America made him 
bring forth the Alliance for Progress based 
on the only concept that can work: a self- 
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help concept. His Peace Corps idea—even 
his most bitter of critics must admit that 
the Peace Corps has succeeded beyond all 
our expectations. 

These are only a few of the things that 
John Kennedy left to us. History itself will 
not have to be kind to the memory of a 
slaughtered President; history will not have 
to cover up for a martyred President for the 
historians themselves, on examining his 
speeches and his plans and his notes, are 
finding that the true measure of this man 
was only beginning to be known and recog- 
nized by his countrymen. 

We know his love for his family. What 
an example in this man for the entire Na- 
tlon. When Christian clergymen of our 
faiths are worrying about a seeming break- 
down in morality and an increase in juvenile 
delinquency, could we have had a more won- 
derful example from our Chief Executive 
than to see him rush to meet Jacqueline 
when he returned from each trip? To see 
the pride in his face when she came back 
from France so triumphant? To see him 
gather up little Caroline or little John, Jr— 
or those pictures of little John playing under 
his desk, and the measure of the returned 
devotion. I think ingrained in our memories 
forever must be the picture of Jacqueline 
Kennedy with her blood-stained dress still 
on her as she returned to Washington. How 
deep must her love have been. She never 
said, “They've killed the President,” or 
“They've shot him.” Her cry was, “They've 
shot my husband.” The cry of a loving 
Catholic wife, an example to everyone, not 
only in our country but throughout the 
world, of what the ideals of an American 
family life are. 

We know his love for his faith. We know 
that his love of God inspired so many of his 
pronouncements. It is a magnificent thing 
to compare the documents of Pope John 
XXIII and President John Kennedy, and 
sometimes wonder which one first came up 
with these great expressions of civil rights 
and social justice and Christian charity. 
These two men, if ever two men have done it, 
have changed the course of a century. 
Chronologically, we may live at the end of 
the 20th century, but we have been priv- 
Ueged to know the first two 21st century 
men. They are our guides and our inspira- 
tions. 

Many of the beautiful books that are be- 
ing published this year about John Kennedy, 
to mention only a few: Mark Shaw’s “Ken- 
nedy Family Album,” Bradley's That Spe- 
cial Grace,” “Those Shining Moments.” 
These books are beginning to preserve for 
us the tradition of the brave American smile 
in the face of challenge. 

We have a lot to learn still from John 
Kennedy. From the Gospel that will be read 
in today’s Mass, we will hear the message 
from God Himself: “Go forth into the world 
and teach all whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” We will hear a message that will tell 
us to take Christ’s words fearlessly into the 
world and Christianize, baptize, elevate a 
world grown worn and weary when left to its 
own devices. John Kennedy recognized that. 
He saw in the civil rights struggle Christ 
our Lord saying, “Whatever you do to these, 
the least of my brethren, you do unto me.” 
He heard St. James proclaim, How can you 
say you love God, whom you do not see, if 
you cannot love your neighbor whom you 
do see?” f 

We have witnessed in our times a Christian 
Pope and a Christian President who kept 
before their eyes and in their hearts at all 
times the treasure, the heart, the meaning 
and the essence of Christianity, They 
worked for the charity of Christ. They 
sacrificed for the charity of Christ. They 
never hesitated or flinched or drew back 
when their Christian principals showed them 
the path. 
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Six months ago we all said to ourselves, 
“How could this have happened?” Some of 
us, perhaps even in our rebelllousness, said, 
“How could God let this happen?” And as 
we sat down, the real answer was, How good 
of God to have given us men like John Ken- 
nedy and Pope John for so long a time when 
we didn't deserve it. How magnificent of 
God's charity to point out a way for us in 
concrete human fashion that we could un- 
derstand.” And now, 6 months later I can 
dare to say, “It was necessary—it was ex- 
pedient—it was important for John Kennedy 
to die for us that his message and his life 
might shower forth in all its magnificence 
for us to meditate upon and understand.” 

No longer can the hatemongers and the 
extremists attack him. No longer can they 
muddy up his m to us. It is given 
to us now to follow the path that he charted. 
We would sit here as hypocrites honoring 
the memory of a dead man if we did not 
carry forth his apostolate. 

Let's go back a century and look at the 
remains of another martyred President, 
Abraham Lincoln, The Great Emancipator 
left for us a heritage of American history 
that every schoolchild and adult can be 
proud of. But the tragedy of Lincoln's death 
was that those who followed him did not 
share his vision. Those who followed him 
betrayed the trust of the great President 
that Lincoln was. There need have been no 
dark days of reconstructionism and Ku Klux 
Klanism and bigotry and prejudice had the 
heart of Lincoln inspired his followers. 
Let us learn the lesson from history so that 
this doesn't happen to us—not words of lip- 
service honoring John Kennedy. We must 
take his message and elevate the world in 
which these little children will grow up end 
live and find the future. We can only honor 
his memory if we listen to his voice. We can 
only pay homage to the great name of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy if we work for the same 
goals and ideals that he worked and died for. 

As Senator Teo KENNEDY said in his maiden 
speech, “Civil rights was at the heart of 
my brother's works.” If the name of Ken- 
nedy means anything to us then civil rights 
and fair housing and full employment must 
inspire our patriotic love for our country 
and our countrymen. There is no halfway 
measure. The crises that face the Christian 
conscience of our day demand the courage 
of the martyrs and the fortitude that only 
God can give us as we fight and strive and 
vote for what is right. 

We must not betray the heritage of John 
Kennedy. We cannot be silent before the 
demands of a Christian conscience that make 
us speak up. There is no longer any room 
in our generation for people who are afraid 
to take a side and to take a stand. John 
Kennedy must inspire us in all that pertains 
to our beloved country. 

We are here today for another magnificent 
work as well. We are here to pray for the 
repose of the soul of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. We are not here to canonize him or 
beatify him or simply commemorate him. 
As part of our precious Catholic faith that 
we shared with him, we recognize that every 
man, no matter how noble, no matter how 
heroic, must stand before his Judge as a 
simple human being: “Ashes of ashes, dust 
of dust.“ And we know that every last word, 
every bit of our works will be examined by 
a loving Father and a just Judge. As we 
stand before that judgment seat, we are 
tremendously alone. We offer Him only our 
response to His graces. 


And so in Catholle charity, since the times 
of the catacombs, Catholics have prayed for 
their beloved dead. They have begged 
Almighty God to show mercy. They have 
offered God from the treasury of the church's 
own merits that what through frailty of 
human nature and the stress and strain of 
daily living might be less than worthy in 
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the sight of God will be made up for by our 
loving acts of adoration and reparation. 

And so today we are praying for the soul 
of John F. Kennedy. We are praying that 
God, the merciful Father, will certainly un- 
derstand the pressures and tensions that 
beset his life, and will give him the crown of 
glory that is the rightful destiny of all 
Christian men and women. 

The wonderful work for which we are 
gathered today, and this beautiful plaque 
that will shortly be blessed and placed out- 
side the church over at the shrine, this 
lovely plaque symbolizes in an external fash- 
ion the love and devotion of you people. 
Here at St. Jude's, you are certainly to be 
commended and lauded and praised for this 
mark of devotion today. We know that your 
unemployment and the minority problems 
probably beset this part of our wonderful 
city more than in any other place. But you 
have given out of your poverty an expression 
of the richness of the love of your hearts. 
It is, indeed, a privilege for me to have been 


or yellow, whether we're Catholic or Jewish 
or Protestant or Buddhists. Whether we're 
rich or poor, we must be united in our love of 
God, in our love of our country, and to honor 
the memory of one of the greatest Presi- 
dents God has given us to know, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, 

In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Will There Be Any Free Americans Left? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the following pertinent arti- 
cle from the U.S. News & World Report 
of June 8, 1964. The article needs no 
comment as it speaks for itself in ask- 
ing the important question, Will there 
be any free Americans left when Presi- 
dent Johnson's poverty program is put 
into effect? 

The article follows: 

WILL THERE Be Any Free AMERICANS LEFT? 

WASHINGTON —President Johnson and John 
Kenneth Galbraith haye now been answered 
in a letter from the other side of the “war 
on poverty.” 

In an interview in the May 4 issue of 
US. News & World Report, Mr. Galbraith 
appraised the Johnson program. He said 
an effective plan would cost $5 billion a 
year, and should be aimed at helping families 
with incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 

Now comes this reaction to Mr. Galbraith’s 
views, in excerpts of a letter from Fanny T. 
Taber, of Montgomery, Ala.: 

“I have just read Mr. John K. Galbraith’s 
article.. * I am so anno It seems 
he is aiming straight at me and people like 
me. 
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“My income is slightly less than $3,000, so 
Iam in his poverty group. 

“I am well over 70 years old, which Is an- 
Other ‘disgraceful’ group at which he would 
alm his $5 billion handout. 

“I live stmpiy but eomfortably and I want 
no help from Mr. Johnson. I have two 
health insurance policies. One pays part 
of nursing home should I need it. 

“I Mke to travel, I have taken several 
trips to Europe. Last summer I visited the 
Banff country in Canada. Now I am think- 
— of going to the Grand Canyon this sum- 


210 the same issue you tell about the 
Negro man on Mrs. Johnson's place in near- 
by Autauga County who prefers to mend 
his own roof at his own time. 

“There must be many like him. I hope 
60. He and I are old enough to escape Mr. 
Galbraith’s educational panaceas. 

“We made mistakes. They were our mis- 
takes. We ran our lives. Will there be any 
free Americans left when Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Galbraith get rid of poverty?” 


Aerospace Law: Progress in the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
8 Iam calling to the attention of 
the Congress and the American people 

the excellent article by my good friend 
John Cobb Cooper, assistant editor of the 
Journal of Air Law and Commerce, which 


Dr. John Cooper is a past president of 
the Institute of Space Law. From 1951 to 
1955 he served as director of the Institute 
of International Law at McGill Univer- 
sity. He received an A.B. degree from 
Princeton. Dr. Cooper is now professor 
emeritus of international law of McGill 
University. 

The article follows: 


(By John Cobb Cooper, past president, 
International Institute of Space Law) 
The General Assembly of the United Na- 

tions in December 1963 by Resolution 1962 

(VIII) unanimously approved a Declara- 

tion of Legal Principles Governing the Activi- 

ties of States in the Exploration and Use of 

Outer Space,” prepared by the Committee on 

the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, thus end- 

ing in large measure its 2-year stalematé in 

the edict of e * 

2 > 

In h 1961. tha . 1 Assem- 
bly had adopted the now celebrated resolu- 
tion 1721A (XVI): 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recognizing the common interest of man- 
kind in furthering the peaceful uses of outer 
Pace and the urgent need to strengthen in- 
tag cooperation in this important 

“Believing that the exploration and use of 
Outer space should be only for the better- 
ment of mankind and to the benefit of states 

ve of the stage of their economic 
or scientific development, 
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“1. Commends to states for their guidance 
in the exploration and use of outer space the 
10 ples: 


“(b) Outer space and celestial bodies are 
free for exploration and use by all states in 
conformity with international law, and are 
not subject to national appropriation. 

“2. Invites the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space to study and report on 
the legal problems which may arise from the 
exploration and use of outer space.” 

Following the adoption of this 1961 resolu- 
tion by the Assembly, the U.N. Outer Space 
Committee created a Legal Subcommittee. 
This Subcommittee met in Geneva in May 
and June 1962, followed later by a further 
meeting of the full Committee, and finally by 
the First (Political) Committee of the 1962 
Assembly. No agreement was reached on 
any of the proposals which had been sub- 
mitted. 

On December 19, 1962, the U.N. Assembly 
adopted resolution 1802 (XVII). It (1) noted 
with regret that the Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space had not yet made 
recommendations on legal questions; (2) 
called upon all member states to cooperate 
in the further development of law for outer 
space; (3) requested the committee to 
continue urgently its work on the further 
elaboration “of basic legal principles gov- 
erning the activities of states in the ex- 
ploration or use of outer space,” on liability 
for space vehicle accidents, and on assist- 
ance to and return of astronauts and space 
vehicles, as well as on other legal problems; 
(4) referred to the committee, as a basis for 
its work, all proposals thus far brought for- 
ward, including the draft as to 
basic principles submitted by the USSR. 
the United Arab Republic, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, as well as the 


The primary problem as to the “basic legal 
principles governing States in the explora- 
tion and use of outer space“ was thus re- 
turned to the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, together with the sub- 
sidiary questions of assistance and liability. 
The Legal Subcommittee met again in New 
York on April 16, 1963, In addition to the 
earlier proposals, the Subcommittee had be- 
fore it a new U.S.8.R. “draft declaration of 
the basic principles governing the activities 
of states in the exploration and use of outer 
space” (A/AC.105/0.2/1L.6), discussed later in 
this paper. The Subcommittee adjourned 
without final agreement. 

Legal status of airspace and outer space: 
All of the proposals before the U.N. Commit- 
tee tacitly, though not , recog- 
nized the territorial sovereignty of the sub- 
jacent state in the alrspace above its lands 
and waters. Similarly, if they had been ac- 
cepted as part of an international obligation, 
any of these proposals would have recognized 
the nonterritorial status of outer space. The 
new Soviet draft declaration of basic prin- 
ciples stated: “Outer space and celestial 
bodies are free for exploration and use by all 
states; sovereignty over outer space or celes- 
tial bodies cannot be acquired by use or 
occupation or in any other way.” The United 
Kingdom draft declaration included the 
statements that “outer space and celestial 
bodies are free for exploration and use by all 
states in conformity with International law,” 
and that “outer space and celestial bodies 
are not capable of appropriation or exclusive 
use by any state.” The US. draft declara- 
tion of principles asserted that “outer space 
and celestial bodies are free for exploration 
and use by all states, on the basis of equal 
rights, in conformity with international law,” 
and that “outer space and celestial bodies 
are not subject to national appropriation.” 
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But the Legal Subcommittee adjourned 
without formal agreement on any of the 
proposed statements of general principles. 
One of the areas of disagreement dealt with 
the form under which action should be 
taken. A group of states, headed by the 
U.8.8.R. insisted upon U.N. action in a form 
which would be “legally binding” on par- 
ticipating states, holding apparently that 
General Assembly resolutions were mere rec- 
ommendations. This position necessarily 
created the gravest doubt as to whether any 
U.N. action, including the 1961 resolution, 
quoted earlier in this paper, could be con- 
sidered as a binding commitment on member 
states, even though the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. It will be noted, in 
fact, that the resolution was actually limited 
to commending “to states for their guidance 
in the exploration and use of outer space” 
certain principles, including the principles 
that “outer space and celestial bodies are free 
for exploration. and use by all States in con- 
formity with international law, and are not 
subject to national appropriation.” 

The Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space met in September 1963. It 
noted that, as a result of the work of the 
Legal Subcommittee and subsequent ex- 
changes of views, differences had narrowed. 
The Committee expressed the hope that a 
wider consensus might be achieved by the 
time the subject was to be considered by the 
General Assembly. The Committee met 
again in November 1963. As a result of con- 
sultations which had occurred between mem- 
bers of the Committee, a working paper had 
been prepared. This paper presented the 
draft declaration which was eventually sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration, and was unanimously approved 
without change on December 13, 1963. This 
declaration marks a historic advance toward 
international nt on rules of conduct 
to be followed by states in the exploration 
and use of outer space. 

The four major principles thus approved 
by the General Assembly directly reflect its 
1961 resolution, as well as the major provi- 
sions of the various drafts, referred to above, 
prepared by the Soviet Union, United King- 
dom. United Arab Republic, and United 
States. The Declaration, after noting the 
fact that the 1961 and 1962 resolutions had 
been approved unanimously, then states that 
the General Assembly “solemnly declares 
that in the exploration and use of outer 
space states should be guided by the follow- 
ing principles: 

“1. The exploration and use of outer space 
shall be carried on for the benefit and in the 
interests of all mankind. 

“2. Outer space and celestial bodies are free 
for exploration and use by all states on a 
basis of equality and in accordance with in- 
ternational law. 

“8. Outer space and celestial bodies are not 
subject to national appropriation by claim 
of sovereignty, by means of use or occupa- 
tion, or by any other means. 

“4. The activities of states in the ex- 
ploration and use of outer space shall be car- 
ried on in accordance with international law 
including the Charter of the United Nations, 


tional cooperation and understanding. 

Additional paragraphs of the declaration 
contain provisions which deal with respon- 
sibility of states for national activities in 
outer space, also provisions that such ac- 
tivities should be conducted with due regard 
for the interests of other states, that the 
state on whose registry an object launched 
into outer space is carried shall retain juris- 
diction and control, that each state that 
launches or procures the launching of an 
object into outer space and each state from 
whose territory the object is launched is in- 
ternationally liable for damages caused, and 
that astronauts making a landing on the ter- 
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ritory of a foreign state or on the high seas 
shall be safely and promptly returned to the 
state of registry of their space vehicle. 

Academic questions may still exist as to 
whether this “declaration,” not being in 
treaty form, is of itself legally binding on the 
U.N. member states who voted in its favor. 
However, its practical effect is clear. As be- 
tween those member states now exploring 
outer space, and those others which may soon 
be added, the nonterritorial status of outer 
space and of celestial bodies has been ac- 
cepted, together with an effective deniai of 
any right to claim outer space sovereignty. 
This far-reaching result of the U.N. actions 
arises both from the fact that the declara- 
tion was drafted following conferences be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States 
and other U.N. members, and, even more im- 
portant, from the manner in which the 
declaration was received. 

During the General Assembly debates, the 
U.S. representative said: We believe these 
legal principles refiect international law as 
it is accepted by the members of the United 
Nations. The United States, for ita part, in- 
tends to respect these principles. We hope 
that the conduct which the resolution com- 
mends to nations in the exploration of outer 
space will become the practice of all na- 
tions,” The representative of the Soviet 
Union, after noting the statement of the 
United States, said: The Soviet Union, for 
its part, will also respect the principles con- 
tained in this declaration if it is unani- 
mously adopted.” The representative of the 
United Kingdom said: “My Government in- 
tends to respect these principles and believes 
that the conduct they enjoin will become 
the practice of every state and thus serve 
to insure the exploration and use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes.” 

These are international commitments of 
deep significance. No state indicated that it 
would refuse to regulate its international 
conduct in the manner provided by the 
declaration. 

Admittedly, unanimity did not exist in the 
views expressed as to the technical legal effect 
of the declaration standing alone. For ex- 
ample, the representative of France said: “I 
will add, however, that, while supporting and 
subscribing to the principles contained in 
the declaration to which I have just referred, 
my delegation could not for the moment 
give this declaration more value than that of 
a declaration of intention. We do not, in 
fact, consider that a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, even though adopted unani- 
mously, can in this case create, stricto sensu, 
Juridical obligations incumbent upon mem- 
ber states. Such obligations can flow only 
from international agreements.” But the 
fact remains that the declaration was there- 
after unanimously adopted. 

For practical purposes, it can now be stated 
with great assurance that no member of the 
United Nations will hereafter seek to pro- 
ject its territorial sovereign claims into outer 
space. If a landing is made on the moon, no 
territorial rights will follow. Freedom of ex- 
ploration and use of outer space and celestial 
bodies now seem assured. 

REMAINING AREAS OF UNCERTAINTY OR DISAGREE- 
MENT 


Notwithstanding the acceptance of the 
principle of the freedom of outer space, cer- 
tain areas of uncertainty or disagreement 
may still exist as to future limitations of na- 
tional use of outer space. In a paper pre- 
sented by the present author at the summer 
meeting of the AIAA in June 1963 before the 
declaration had been drafted, it was sug- 
gested that certain questions were then un- 
resolved. These included the problem as to 
whether the peaceful use of outer space 
means nonaggressive use or strictly non- 
military use; whether observation satellites 
should be restricted in photographing or 
otherwise recording conditions or objects on 
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the earth's surface; the extent to which com- 
munication satellites may be used for propa- 
ganda; the question as to what uses of outer 
space by one state require prior agreement by 
other states; and the question whether 
states alone as such may use outer space. 
The present status of each of these questions 
must be reexamined in the light of the new 
declaration. 
MILITARY USE OF OUTER SPACE 

None of the early draft declarations con- 
sidered by the committee contained a defi- 
nition of the term “peaceful uses.” How- 
ever, the United Arab Republic proposed 
that “the activities of member states in 
outer space should be confined solely to the 
peaceful uses.” This was construed in the 
subcommittee discussions to mean nonmili- 
tary uses. 

The problem is far reaching. Freedom of 
navigation on the high seas has always per- 
mitted passage and maneuver of naval ves- 
sels in time of peace, also transit in the air- 
space over the high seas of military aircraft. 
If a different rule is to be applied in outer 
space, and all forms of military use are to be 
prohibited by international agreement, then 
the freedom of use of outer space and the 
freedom of use of the high seas and the air- 
space above it will mean very different 
things. 

Strong views were expressed in the legal 
subcommittee, at both ite 1962 and 1963 
meetings, that this was a question which 
could be resolved only as part of a general 
agreement on disarmament. The same posi- 
tion was maintained by certain states be- 
fore the declaration was approved. Its terms 
do not directly limit the military use of 
outer space. If there is to be any such limi- 
tation, this must now await ultimate deci- 
sions on disarmament. The declaration does 
not contain even a reference to Resolution 
1884 (XVII), adopted by the General As- 
sembly on October 17, 1963. This resolution 
had welcomed expressions by the Soviet 
Union and the United States of their inten- 
tion not to station in outer space any objects 
carrying nuclear weapons, or other kinds of 
weapons of mass destruction, and had called 
on all states to refrain from placing any such 
weapons in orbit around the earth. 

OBSERVATION SATELLITES 


The draft deciaration proposed earlier by 
the Soviet Union stated: “The use of arti- 
ficial satellites for the collection of intel- 
ligence information in the territory of a 
foreign state is incompatible with the ob- 
jectives of mankind in its conquest of outer 
space.” The discussions in the legal sub- 
committee demonstrated that the Soviet 
Union and its supporters were still as in- 
sistent on this position as they had been 
in the 1962 meetings. They refused to ac- 
cept the contention that satellite observa- 
tion from outer space was permissible un- 
der international law just as observation 
from ships on the high seas. The 1963 U.N. 
declaration makes no mention of artificial 
satellites, nor were they directly referred to 
in the public discussions which immediately 
preceded its approval. But it must be noted 
that paragraph 4 of the declaration spe- 
cifically states that the activities of states 
in the exploration and use of outer space 
shall be carried on in accordance with in- 
ternational law * * * in the interest of main- 
taining international peace and security 
and promoting international cooperation 
and understanding.” 

The possibility certainly exists that the 
Soviet Union may hereafter repeat its as- 
sertion that the use of artificial satellites 
for the collection of intelligence informa- 
tion in the territory of a foreign state is not 
permissible under international law. 

USE OF COMMUNICATION SATELLITES FOR 

PROPAGANDA 


Another condition of free use of outer 
space was thus stated in the Soviet Union 
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draft declaration of basic principles: The 
use of outer space for propagating war, na- 
tional or racial hatred or enmity between 
nations is inadmissible.” The far reaching 
possible effect of this vague declaration was 
difficult to state. It would apply apparently 
to the use of satellites even for relay pur- 
poses. The 1963 declaration does not di- 
rectly contain this proposed Soviet Union 
provision. However, one of the preambles 
to the declaration recalled General Assembly 
Resolution 110(II) of November 3, 1947, 
which condemned propaganda designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or active 
aggression,” and considered that the afore- 
mentioned resolution is applicable to outer 
space.” It would therefore appear that the 
adoption of the 1963 declaration has made 
the 1947 resolution as to propaganda fully 
effective in outer space. The future effect 
is far from clear. 

PRIOR CONSULTATION AND AGREEMENT AS TO USES 

OF OUTER SPACE 


The draft declaration proposed by the 
United Kingdom provided that freedom in 
the use of outer space “shall be exercised 
by all states with due regard to the interests 
of other states in the exploration and use 
of outer space, and to the need for con- 
sultation and cooperation between states in 
relation to such exploration and use.” The 
Soviet Union draft stated that “any meas- 
ures that might in any way hinder the ex- 
ploration or use of outer space for peaceful 
purposes by other countries may be imple- 
mented only after prior discussion of and 
agreement upon such measures between the 
countries concerned.” In the discussions 
in the Legal Subcommittee it appeared that 
the Soviet Union insisted upon an actual 
prior intergovernmental agreement and was 
not then prepared to accept reference to any 
international consultative body, such as a 
committee of COSPAR, to determine what 
uses of outer space were harmful to other 
states. 

The 1963 declaration contains a compro- 
mise provision, drafted in very broad terms, 
and certainly leaving the possibility of fu- 
ture discussions. The provision is as fol- 
lows: 

“6. In the exploration and use of outer 
space, states shall be guided by the princi- 
ple of cooperation and mutual assistance 
and shall conduct all their activities in outer 
space with due regard for the correspond- 
ing interests of other states, If a state has 
reason to believe that an outer space activity 
or experiment planned by it or its nationals 
would cause potentially harmful interference 
with activities of other states in the peace- 
ful exploration and use of outer space, it 
shall undertake appropriate international 
consultations before proceeding with any 
such activity or experiment. A state which 
has reason to believe that an outer space 
activity or experiment planned by another 
state would cause potentially harmful inter- 
ference with activities in the peaceful ex- 
ploration and use of outer space may re- 
quest consultation concerning the activity or 
experiment.” 

FREE ENTERPRISE IN OUTER SPACE 


The Soviet Union, in its last draft, did not 
change its earlier position that “all activi- 
ties of any kind to the explora- 
tion and use of outer space shall be carried 
out solely by states.” It apparently was not 
willing to accept suggested compromises 
which would permit activity in outer space 
by organizations other than a “state,” when 
such activity was licensed by a state assum- 
ing responsibility for any resulting damage 
or misconduct. 

The 1963 declaration, however, clearly in- 
dicates that, under stated conditions, non- 
governmental entities may now act in outer 
space. The provision reads as follows: 
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"5. States bear international responsibility 
for national activities in outer space, whether 
carried on by governmental agencies or by 
nongovernmental entities, and for assuring 
that national activities are carried on in con- 
formity with the principles set forth in this 
declaration. The activities of nongovern- 
mental entities in outer space shall require 
authorization and continuing supervision by 
the state concerned. When activities are 
carried on in outer space by an international 
organization, responsibility for compliance 
with the principles set forth in this declara- 
tion shall be borne by the international or- 
ganization and by the states participating 
In it.“ 

CONCLUSION 


Notwithstanding these remaining areas of 
Uncertainty, it is fortunate that 5 years of 
discussion in the United Nations has been 
climaxed in a unanimous declaration that 
States, in the exploration and use of outer 
space, should be guided by the principle 
that outer space and celestial bodies are free 
for exploration and use by all states and are 
not subject to national appropriation by 
claim of sovereignty, by means of use or 
occupation, or by any other means. While 
this declaration was not a legislative enact- 
ment, its unanimous acceptance goes far to- 
ward proving the existence of an agreed rule 
of customary international law. It will, in 
my judgment, eventually become part of a 
new convention. But even before that oc- 
curs, world public opinion would hardly now 
countenance any national claim of sover- 
eignty in outer space or on celestial bodies. 

The discussions in the United Nations 
must continue. Outer space, as an area of 
freedom from sovereignty, has not been de- 
fined. Every State has the right to control 


the rules agreed by the United Nations 
be applied solely to spacecraft wherever 
are not and not to aircraft? If so, 
a definition or must be found 
and the difficult problem created by the X15 
Must be answered—that is, How does one 


The question as to the upper boundary of 
National sovereignty cannot be overlooked if 
future grave international problems are to be 
avoided. 

Fortunately, the aerospace legal work of 
the United Nations is not at an end. On 

13, 1963, the same day that the 
declaration was approved, a further resolu- 
tion 1963 (XVIII) was adopted recommend- 
ing that consideration be given “to incorpo- 
rating in international agreement form, in 
the future as appropriate, legal principles 
Eoverning the activities of states in the ex- 
Ploration and use of outer space,” It also 
requested the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space to continue to study and 
report “on legal problems which may arise in 
the exploration and use of outer space, and 
in particular to arrange for the prompt prep- 
aration of draft international agreements on 
liability for damage caused by objects 
launched into outer space and on assistance 

and return of astronauts and space 
Vehicles.” 


Aerospace engineering and aerospace sci- 
ence are progressing daily. It now appears 
that the United Nations is determined that 
the development of aerospace law shall not 
lag behind, 
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Memorial Day Address by Hon. Donald 
M. Fraser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Memorial Day our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser] delivered an outstanding 
address on the occasion of Memorial Day. 
He was the principal speaker at com- 
munity Memorial Day services in Minne- 
apolis. 

In addition to paying tribute to our 
late beloved President, John F. Kennedy, 
our colleague went on to outline some of 
the difficulties which the United States 
faces in southeastern Asia. Under 
unanimous consent I place the follow- 
ing extracts from that speech in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

Our late President stressed one important 
lesson we learned from World War II: for 
peace to prevail, aggression must never again 
go unchallenged as it did in Ethiopia, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia before World War II, 
It is sometimes said that the simplest lessons 
of history are the hardest to learn. But we 
have learned. President Truman met aggres- 
sion in Korea with prompt and determined 
action. We have met challenges in Berlin 
with prompt action. President Kennedy 
sought to deter ion and preserve the 
peace throughout the world, working both 
within the United Nations and within al- 
liances such as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

In short, we have pursued the concept of 
collective security to the greatest degree pos- 
sible, because experience has taught us that 
many are than one, and if the many 
will stand with determination against ag- 
gression, then the awesome possibility of 
nuclear war will be reduced. 

However, in one area of the world, south- 
east Asia, the United States has been the 
principal power to stem the tide of aggres- 
sion, in large part because the French had 
experienced a humiliating defeat not many 
years ago, and because the British are al- 
ready severely extended in the commitment 
of their military power. 

The challenge today in southeastern Asia 
is particularly sharp and ominous. The com- 
plexittes of that area, and the shifting pat- 
terns of national involvement by many West- 
ern nations—have come er to present 
our Nation with difficult and troublesome 
decisions. 

Events in that part of the world became 
alarming after the end of World War II. 
Nationalist China was forced to flee from the 
mainland to Formosa, and the Chinese Com- 
munists came into full control. In 1950 
the Korean war began—with an enormous 
committment of men from our Nation under 
the UN flag. French Indochina became a 
battleground for Communist insurgency ef- 
forts to oust the French from southeast Asia. 
We gave substantial aid to the French in 
their efforts to defeat the insurgency forces, 
but the fatal hour arrived when the French 
were defeated at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 
The United States was asked by the French 
during those closing days of battle for active 
intervention by our Air Force, but President 
Eisenhower declined to provide this aid, and 
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the French finally withdrew. The settlement 
of this dispute came at Geneva that same 
year when the three countries of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia were born from the area 
formerly known as French Indochina. Viet- 
mam was divided in half. 

The French have not forgotten their 
humiliating defeat and the failure of the 
United States to provide aid in their hour 
of need. The French attitudes today are 
based in part upon those unhappy memories. 

During these same years the colonial con- 
trol by Britain over Malaya was attacked by 
Communist insurgency forces, but the Eng- 
lish, promising independence to that coun- 
try, were able to beat back these efforts. 
Malaya has won her independence and has 
joined with other neighboring areas to form 
the new country of Malaysia. 

The three new nations born from French 
Indochina contains the strife and conflict 
preventing peace and stability in that area, 
The country of Laos, which was to be neu- 
tralized under the 1964 Geneva agreement, 
developed three warring factions, the so- 
called rightwing, the neutralists, and the 
Communists, During the 1950's the govern- 
ment changed hands several times. When 
President Kennedy came into office, the neu- 
tralists had joined with the Communists and 
slowly but surely the rightwing forces were 
being defeated and pushed back despite a 
large amount of American aid. We were 
faced with the choice of either finding a 
political settlement or sending in troops in 
support of a faction which enjoyed little 
popular support. The President chose a 
political settlement, although the risks were 
still great and the outcome necessarily un- 
certain. Another Geneva Conference was 
called. in 1962, at which it was agreed that 
all three forces would join together, and 
Laos was to remain neutral. After the agree- 
ment the Communists failed to follow 
through, with the result that today the neu- 
tralists and the rightwing are together in 
opposition to the Communists. 

At the same time that President Ken- 
nedy attempted to reach a political settle- 
ment in Laos, he was determined to ald the 
South Vietnamese who were resisting Com- 
munist insurgency efforts supported from 
North Vietnam. The United States has been 
giving some aid to South Vietnam, but Presi- 
dent Kennedy resolved to send in American 
officers and men to provide training and ad- 
vice to the South Vietnamese in their efforts 
to push back the Communist insurgents. 

Within the last several years the trend of 
events in South Vietnam has been against 
us, and several changes in government within 
the last 6 months in South Vietnam have 
hampered efforts to deal more vigorously with 
the Communists. 

Let us look briefly at the possible actions 
which lie ahead. In Laos, the first require- 
ment is to end the fighting. At the same 
time the coalition government must be 
strengthened. Though the situation is not a 
desirable one, we are today allied with both 
the neutralists and the rightwing factions of 
Laos. Two years ago, only the rightwing sup- 
ported us. The Communists today stand ex- 
posed as aggressors for all to see, and the 
United States is now identified with a much 
more broadly based segment of the Laotian 
people. If the Communists keep up their 
military efforts in Laos against the neutral- 
ists and the rightwing group, we may be 
forced to intervene with our troops or those 
of our allies. This possibility exists only be- 
cause there may be no other option open to 
us—we are determined to prevent a Commu- 
nist takeover and preserve the coalition gov- 
ernment. Those who claim otherwise, or 
favor withdrawing our support from the 
coalition, must present realistic alternatives 
or stand as frresponsible critics. Interven- 
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tion in Laos entails grave risks. Once in 
Laos we may find that our presence becomes 
the basis for a concerted propaganda attack 
accusing the United States of attempting to 
restore colonial control. Other consequences 
of a negative character may follow simply 
from the problems which often arise whether 
large numbers of troops are stationed in an- 
other country. Consequently one of the 
risks we would run is that despite our best 
military combat efforts, we would find that 
the people whose interests we were supposed 
to be defending cared less and less for our 
presence. Yet every action carries risks. 

My own strong preference in Laos would 
be a United Nations Military force, com- 
mitted to enforce the 1962 Geneva accords. 
This would provide, hopefully, time in 
which that nation’s independence would be 
strengthened. If the U.N. cannot act, con- 
certed action with our allies would be de- 
sirable. There are, to be realistic, serious 
‘obstacles In the way of either of these 
courses of collective action. Moreover, it 
must be recognized that the loyalties of the 
Laotian people to their government are 
somewhat limited by the fact that many of 
these Laotian people have never been aware 
of the existence of their Government, and 
some have little interest in the question of 
who is running it. 

In South Vietnam, we remain committed 
to helping the South Vietnamese win their 
struggle against the insurgent Communist 
We have about 15,000 American troops in 
that country today helping to train the 
South Vietnamese, and flying some air mis- 
sions. In Congress we voted—and I actively 
supported—an additional $125 million to 
provide more economic and military ald to 
that Government. Here again, the principal 
problem faced by General Khan, the head of 
the Vietnamese Government, is to maintain 
and enlarge his support among the people of 
South Vietnam. We must provide him with 
every possible assistance to that end. 
Whether we should intervene more actively 
in the military war is a question which is 
under continuous study by our Government. 

In the face of our military involvement, 
we must never lose sight of the basic fact 

so ably by President Kennedy: 
Our principal objective In southeast Asia is 
not the military buildup of the area, but the 
strengthening of its political stability, eco- 
nomic development, and social welfare. 
While the immediate threat Is military, the 
long-term difficulties are political, 

In summary, our commitment to aid these 
countries Is clear. The stubborn, knotty 
question remains as to how we can most 
effectively accomplish this aid. In Vietnam, 
as in Laos, help from other countries or 
help from the U.N. would be highly desir- 
able, but aside from token forces from our 
allies, the likelihood of such collective help 
remains in doubt. 

The complexities of that part of the world, 
the risks accompanying action on our part, 
and the apparent remoteness of the coun- 
tries involved ‘must not obscure our funda- 
mental commitment in southeast Asia. As 
Ambassador Stevenson told the U.N. if the 
people of southeastern Asia are determined 
to preserve their own independence and ask 
our help, we should grant it. The United 
States cannot stand by while southeast Asia 
is overrun by armed aggression. 

We must steadily seek to broaden the par- 
ticipation by other nations in the commit- 
ment to peace and stability in that area, but 
in the meantime we must not turn our back 
on threats to the indpendence of those peo- 
ple. Freedom is indivisible, and a loss of 
freedom anywhere is ultimately our loss. 

Our dedication to these tasks, hard and 
painful as they may be, will be the finest way 
in which we can honor the dead, and keep 
the torch of freedom once carried by our 
beloved late President, John Kennedy, held 
high for all mankind to see. 


Thank you. 
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Confidence in FBI 
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HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in other 
instances in the Recorp I have included 
articles dealing with the long and faith- 
ful service rendered by J. Edgar Hoover 
during his 40 years as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Edward J. Mowery, writing in the 
St. Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat, writes 
of the human side of this giant of law 
enforcement—the part of this man which 
inspires confidence by all Americans and 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks I include herewith that article: 


Hoover Tetts Yourn To Bs Worrny or Na- 
oN GREATNESS— PEOPLE'S CONFIDENCE IN 
Bureau Is Most SATISFYING EXPERIENCE OF 
CAREER 
WASHINGTON. -—A corruption-ridden Federal 

agency and a new Attorney General with a 

big broom tossed the career of J. Edgar 

Hoover into the balance 40 years ago, the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Director re- 

called Wednesday. 

Mr. Hoover, who will celebrate his 40th 
anniversary as head of the agency on Sunday, 
also exhorted American youth to fully realize 
this Nation’s greatness and be worthy of their 
heritage. 

Continuing his discussion of dangers fac- 
ing the United States and unknown facets 
of his own career, Mr. Hoover responded to 
questions as follows: 

Question. Did you have any doubts, after 
entering the Justice Department in 1917, that 
this would be your life work? A possible 
second choice? 

Answer. There was one time when I had 
doubts about my life work, It was on a Sat- 
urday in May 1924. The Department of 
Justice had a new Attorney General, Harlan 
Fiske Stone. Just the day before, he had 
accepted the resignation of William J. Burns, 
Director of the then Bureau of Investigation. 


CLEANING UP 


And there was little doubt that he was 
bent upon cleaning up the corruption and 
political favoritism which existed in the or- 
ganization. 

I was an Assistant Director of the Bureau, 
and although I had nothing to do With the 
mess within the Bureau, I wondered if Mr. 
Stone planned to make a clean sweep and 
ask for my resignation, too. 

I got my answer that afternoon when Mr. 
Stone summoned me to his office. To my 
surprise, he offered me the position of acting 
Director of the Bureau of Investigation. 1 
accepted and have never had any doubts 
PEEN my life work since that day—May 10, 
1924. 

As to a second choice, the only other pro- 
fession I ever considered was the ministry. 
(The FBI chief holds a bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree in law.) 

Question. The FBI achievement that af- 
forded you the greatest satisfaction? 

Answer. There is no single achievement 
which can be pointed out as having provided 
the greatest satisfaction. The FBI has been 
involved in many highly publicized and im- 
mensely important cases in the security and 
criminal fields. 

Often their solution brought a feeling 
which might be described more properly as 
relief rather than satisfaction. 

Actually, I derive satisfaction from the 
successful conclusion of any investigation 
we undertake, whether it be the apprehen- 
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sion of a wanted criminal, the capture of 
a sinister spy, the clearing of a wrongly 
accused individual, or the disruption of a 
subversive plot. 

II I must choose an achievement as the 
most satisfying, perhaps it would be the 
confidence which we have earned from the 
American people. 

Question. What can parents and educa- 
tors do to instill a greater spark of patriot- 
ism in the hearts of American youngsters, 
and a realization of this country’s greatness 
based solidly on the sacrifices of our pio- 
neers? 

Answer. Above all, American young peo- 
ple should know more about the principles 
of freedom which have made this country 
great. We are against communism—yes, but 
more than that we are for something—the 
basic values of human dignity and freedom. 


REAL MEANING 


As Americans, we should count our bless- 
ings one by one. America was created by 
men and women accepting duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as exercising their 
rights and privileges. Ours is a country 
built by hard work, dedication, and extreme 
personal sacrifice. 

Parents and éducators should emphasize 
the real meaning of our flag, our Constitu- 
tion, our heritage of law. For too many 
young Americans, Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, 
Old Ironsides are nothing but names, vague- 
ly comprehended and unappreciated. 

We need to make this American heritage 
live with enthusiasm and interest, to en- 
courage our young people to feel the im- 
pact of the living personality of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. 

This heritage should inspire young people 
to be better citizens themselves, realizing 
that they are the heirs of this legacy upon 
whose shoulders our future exists. 

An America humble before God; an Amer- 
ica serving the needs of all its citizens— 
this must be our goal. 

Question. Your average dally routine? 
The most vital phase of your work 

Answer. I have no daily routine—the na- 
ture of my duties will not permit it. My 
work hours, like those of all members of 
the FBI, are determined by the job at hand 
which may require early arrival at the of- 
fice, work at night, and during week ends. 

The most vital phase of my work is keep- 
ing abreast of all the important matters be- 
ing handled by the FBI to insure that each 
receives proper attention. 

Question. Favorite hobbies, recreation? 

Answer. My favorite hobbies are collecting 
antique items of bronze, and gardening. 
When work permits, I enjoy spectator sports 
such as baseball, football, and horseracing. 
(He is also proud of his azaleas and roses, 
and his black-and-white shaggy Cairn ter- 
riers, “G-Boy” and Tuck“). 

Question. What precautions do you take 
for your own safety? 

Answer. No special precautions are taken. 

Question. Extent of your communications 
setup in directing the Bureau? 

Answer. The FBI has a shortwave radio 
network connecting headquarters with all 55 
field offices. Each office also has radio com- 
munication between it and the cars in which 
agents are working. Otherwise, regular com- 
mercial communication facilities are used. 

All investigative personnel (6,115 agents) 
keep In constant touch with their office, re- 
porting their whereabouts day and night, 
during weekends and while on leave, sO 
they are readily available when needed. 

Question. A word about the FBI's overall 
veal and dedication of its personnel? 

Answer. Excellent. The FBI is a career 
service, and the dedication of its personnel 
is Illustrated by the fact that, as of the start 
of the year (1964), 46 percent of them had 
served 10 years or more. Seventy-seven per- 
cent of the special agent personnel and 21 
percent of the clerical force had served over 
10 years. 
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In this group were 2.502 employees with 
over 20 years’ service. FBI personnel perform 
their duties whenever and wherever needed, 
often working long hours without rest. In 
fiscal 1963, the FBI investigative staff per- 
formed over 3,175,000 hours of overtime 
* + * equivalent to the services of 1,526 
agents on a full-year basis. 

Question. The FBI Director's nearest rela- 
tive? 

Answer. All members of the immediate 
family are deceased. 

Question. How much time do you spend 
in Washington, in travel? 

Answer. Travel away from Washington is 
performed only when necessary: (He com- 
bines an annual physical checkup at a Cali- 
fornia clinic with an inspection tour of west- 
ern FBI offices.) 

Question. Have you ever had any serious 
illness? 

Answer. No. 


Wet Frontier Beckons to Man, Scientist 
Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
soe the Washington Post of June 8, 

64: 

Wer Frontixea Becxons TO MAN, SCIENTIST 
Sars 


If man could work freely on the world’s 
Continental Shelves, an area the size of Africa 
Would be added to his realm. 

The shelves, extending outward from the 
Coasts to depths of 600 feet, offer enormous 
reserves of food, minerals, and fuels, but 
their exploitation requires the ability to con- 
Quer the depths. 

Many experiments are now underway for 
this purpose. 

Edwin A. Link, a ploneer in underwater 
Studies, describes this in “Tomorrow on the 
Deep Frontier” in the June issue of National 

phic magazine. 

It is a commonplace of fourth-grade geog- 
Taphy that almost three-quarters of our 
Planet lies beneath the oceans,” he writes. 

And yet, phrased another way, the fact is 
s : almost three-quarters of our plan- 
et is virtually unused. And this in a world 
afflicted with poverty and overpopulation.” 

MILITARY RESEARCH 

Associated with the U.S. Navy's Deep Sub- 

mergence Systems Review Group, Link has 
engaged in classified work concerned 
With the Nation’s underwater capabilities. 

The work is military in nature, including 
Submarine search, rescue sand salvage. But 
Tuture civilian uses “glittered in our minds,” 
Says Link. 

“Much of what we would like to do In the 
depths is dependent upon the ability of man 
to live there for long periods, venturing forth 
from his pressurized vehicle or undersea 
home to perform useful work.” 

„Link has been Carrying out experiments 
Mong these lines for years with the financial 


Assistance of the National Geographic So- 


Clety, 

One of the Link divers, Robert Stenuit, 
Spent 24 hours at a 200-foot depth in a pres- 
Surized, open-bottomed cylinder devised by 
Link, leaving the cylinder to work and re- 
turning to It to eat and sleep, 
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This year, with Navy and National Geo- 
graphic backing, Link hopes to keep a diver 
several days at depths of 400 to 600 feet, liv- 
ing in an undersea dwelling from which he 
can swim out to work. 


FUTURE USE SEEN 


From the research, Mr. Link foresees these 
possible developments: 

Fertilization of sea water through nuclear 
power, creating vast resources of fish for the 
world’s rapidly expanding population. 

Tapping of underwater springs of fresh wa- 
ter that can be piped to land. 

Exploitation of underwater oilfields beyond 
the reach of surface drillers. The oil men 
would live in pressurized houses on the ocean 
floor for extended periods, thus eliminating 
the lengthy process of decompression a diver 
must undergo each time he returns to the 
surface. 

Perhaps even the taming of hurricanes, 
believed to be caused by high surface tem- 
peratures, by deflecting cooler bottom water 
upwards with baffles and dams. Other sub- 
surface dams, set across powerful currents, 
could produce electricity. 

In short, Link believes “that riches wait 
us under the sea and that we can harvest 
them, If three-quarters of our planet awaits 
us, then the great age of discovery certainly 
did not end.with Columbus, Magellan, or 
Cook. It may well lie in the future.” 


Resolution of Hebron, Conn., Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Hebron Grange 
No. 111 of Hebron, Conn., in my district. 
The resolution deals with the current 
cattle situation, particularly the lower- 
ing of tariff rates on imported beef. It 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the cattle crisis, caused by too 
much imported beef and the temporary high 
beef production in the United States, has 
caused a spreading disaster in the farms and 
ranches, feedlots, towns, and cities of the 
cattle country; and 

Whereas American producers will not get 
back to normally profitable operations until 
the Government of the United States puts a 
stop to excessive imports of low cost for- 
eign beef; and 

Whereas tariffs have been lowered per- 
mitting larger quantities of agricultural 
products into the United States to compete 
with domestic agricultural products; and 

Whereas the Trade n Act of 1962 
authorized the President of the United States 
to cut some tariffs as much as 50 percent, 
and on some items negotiate a zero tariff; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
acting through the Tariff Commission can 
move to curb agricultural imports; and 

Whereas the Congress acting under its 
constitutional powers to “regulate commerce 
with foreign nations” can impose quotas: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Hebron Grange No. 111 go 
on record as against the aforesaid mentioned 
cutting of tariffs and beg of the Congress of 
the United States to look Into this matter 
for the benefit of all the farming industry 
in this country; may it further be 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to east-central Pomona No. 3 for fur- 
ther action and copies be sent to the Senators 
and Congressmen from this State. 


Underground School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


a OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago the first underground school was 
completed in Artesia, N. Mex., and I 
would like to share the following article 
with you written by Mr. Bob Koonce, 
manager of the Artesia Chamber of Com- 
merce, about this unique school: 


Artesia school officials and Architect Frank 
Standhardt knew they were playing with a 
new idea when they decided to try buillding 
the world’s first school and mass bomb shelter 
specifically designed for that dual purpose. 

What they could not foresee was how rad- 
ical the project would appear to educational 
leaders; Abo Underground Schoo! and Fall- 
out Shelter has become a popular subject 
for discussion and editorials. 

One happy result is that the school hns be- 
come a homemade tourist attraction, 

From a paved parking lot visitors—numer- 
ous indeed nowadays—walk on a slight up- 
grade to a spacious concrete sclab which is 
Abo's roof. Three small, square boxes of 
masonry superstructure are connected by 
shaded walkways; a few cast-concrete 
benches and four basketball goals are sur- 
rounded by a grassy rooftop campus. 

Eighteen feet below the top of the 21-inch. 
steel-reinforced and insulated expanse of 
concrete, down wide stairs through any of 
the three ruggedly bult masonry “boxes,” 
is the floor of the Abo School, where 540 stu- 
dents study or, in an emergency, 2.160 per- 
sons can be protected for 2 weeks. 

Survival features include air conditioning 
which filters out radioactivity, a generator 
for power independent of any outside source, 
water and food storage and an ability to 
withstand blast pressures which would de- 
molish above-ground buildings. 

According to Vernon R. Mills. Artesia 
school superintendent, an underground 
school has many advantages; controlled 
lighting, reduced maintenance, heating and 
cooling costs, and a total working wall 
space for educational displays. 

“We believe Abo, like the windowless 
schools we helped pioneer, provides an opti- 
mum environment for learning,” Mills says. 

Regardless of personal bias, many experts 
of varied backgrounds agree that Abo pre- 
views the probable world of tomorrow when 
many—or, in the gloomiest view, all—build- 
ings will go underground. Abo School has 
been featured by CBS-TV, Mutual Network, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the major press 
wire services, King Features, and other syn- 
dicates, and in almost every publication 
haying to do even remotely with education 
or construction. Inquiries, writeups, and 
visitors have been recorded literally from 
around the world. 

Typical of a widespread adverse reaction 
was a St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial 
which commiserated with Abo students who, 
“like moles,” descend into their “little tun- 
nel.“ 

“While other children laugh and play and 
skip and watch the hills and grass and flow- 
ers, the children of Artesia will huddle in 
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their shelter waiting for Armageddon,” was 
the further comment. 

Now, with over 2 years of use under its 
concrete hat, Abo has such fears 
absurd in the most conclusive way possible: 
the students like it. So do most other peo- 
ple after a look, one reason being that it 
just might be the most modern and beauti- 
ful elementary school in existence. 

The physical facts are simple. 

Putting aside arguments about who would 
or would not survive a hydrogen holocaust, 
Abo makes sense on other grounds. 

In land-scarce metropolitan centers, the 
roof of an underground school becomes part 
of the playground, saving large sums of tax- 
payer money. And in tornado country, such 
a bullding would be the only one around 
with any assurance of longevity, plus serving 
as a refuge for persons fleeing the deadly 
funnels. 

Claustrophobia and war-fear complexes, as 
predicted by critica of the underground con- 
cept, have simply not affected Abo students. 
Attractive surro and acoustical 

treatment of ceilings to do away with cave- 
like auditory effects have worked admirably. 

Nine-year-old Cynthia Richardson, a pert 
fourth grader who has attended conventional 
schools as well as Abo, says, “I think Abo is 
the most wonderful school of all. It is not 
very different from other schools except 
prettier, and because it is underground it is 
not at all noisy.” 

Construction costs for Abo ran about one- 
fourth more than for a conventional school, 
with the Government paying the difference 
to get a pilot model for the atomic age. 

But even the building of the future has 
roots deep in the New Mexico past. 

Abo was christened after a geological for- 
mation 7,000 feet below Artesia from which 
flows the riches of the great Empire Abo oll- 
field. Where the formation outcrops in the 


Manzano Mountains to the northwest was 


Abo, possibly one of the cities that died of 
fear of Apache raids. 

The best way to win over dissenters, Arte- 
sians have learned, is to take them down into 
Abo, In short order most of them agree 
that the school of tomorrow is not at all 
hard to take today—Bos Koonce. 


Gen. Anastasio Somoza, of Nicaragua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Journal-American of April 18, 1964, con- 
cerning a speech given by Gen. An- 
astasio Somoza, commander in chief of 
the Nicaraguan National Guard and Air 
Force. This speech by Anastasio So- 
moza is an example of a highly articulate, 
deeply motivated, and intensely patriotic 
Latin American. He points out in this 
address the real concern and great ef- 
fort being made by many Latin American 
leaders to improve their countries and 
the lives of all of their countrymen. 

Acareful study of this article, Iam cer- 
tain, will leave all with the impression 
that there is much hope for the future of 
the democracies south of us as long as 
tehre are Tachito Somozas leading them. 

The article follows: 
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On ALERT: THe Voice oy LATIN STABILITY 
(By Paul Roberts) 

At a New York dinner the other night an 
ex-West Pointer talked for about half an 
hour about investment opportunity in Cen- 
tral America. He spoke in barely accented 
English, although a native of that area, and 
what he had to say was especially interest- 
ing. This was not because of the glowing 
economic picture he painted, but because of 
his quiet confidence that, in that strategic 
region, “The Red menace is definitely on the 
wane.” 

He was Gen. Anastasio Somoza Debayle, 
commander in chief of the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard and Air Force. He is the 
brother of a former Nicaraguan President, 
Luis Somoza. He is the son of former 
President Somoza, assassinated in 1946. 
Customarily, this column is concerned with 
what Communists and their cohorts are say- 
ing, doing, and planning. But today it will 
concern itself with the ideas and ideals of a 
stanch anti-Communist, General Somoza. 

Anyone with a military handle before his 
name, especially in Latin America, is usually 
villfied by the lunatic left as being an arch- 
foe of progress and, in general, a malevolent 
conspirator against the helpless, poverty- 
stricken peasant. Let us, therefore, listen 
to General Somoza, determined ally of the 
United States, as he urges American capital 
to give his country and its neighbors a try. 

First, he asked for “a change in the atti- 
tude of the American businessman in Latin 
America,” and elaborated on this. 

“He should realize,” he said, “that al- 
though some 30-odd years ago, because of 
the squalid economies in many of these 
countries, their local governments were will- 
ing to allow enormous concessions to insure 
work, perhaps for only a few hundred labor- 
ers, present circumstances are somewhat 
different. T 

“Today, the knowledge which the people 
of Latin America have absorbed through 
education, as well as radio, television, and 
motion pictures, has led them to feel that 
they, too, have a right to the advantages 
available in the more developed countries 
they see and hear about.” 

Thus spoke the voice of the “Latin Ameri- 
can military.” Moreover, observers of the 
Latin scene have long noted that the re- 
gion's most pressing need—stability—has 
often found its source in the ranks of mili- 


tary and naval officers, exceedingly few of 


whom are the ogres so often depicted. 
Civil responsibility and public service are 
not exactly neglected in West Point tuition, 
and General Somoza appears to be repre- 
sentative of those who imbibed that tuition 
well. 

His “on the wane” reference to regional 
communism, however, was also accompanied 
by a warning not to “let our guard down” 
and the nonabstract observation that: 

“This does not mean that subversive pres- 
sures from Cuba have diminished. This, 
indeed, is a problem that will remain acute 
for as long as the Cuban question is not dis- 
posed of. People are less prone to listen to 
siren songs from abroad at a time when they 
are enjoying tangible gains at home.” 

Altogether a most edifying evening. 


What America Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, a resi- 
dent of the congressional district I repre- 
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sent, Miss Karyn Belger, has forwarded 
to Me an essay written by her school- 
mate, Miss Grace Lui. Both attend John 
Marshall High School in Los Angeles. 

Grace Lui came to the United States 
from China at the age of 7. Her essay, 
entitled “What America Means to Me,” 
won first prize in a contest open to all 
foreign-born students in the city. The 
prize money, I am told, will be applied 
toward Grace’s college education. 

I was very impressed at reading what 
Grace had to say about her life in this 
country and believe many others will 
also. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit the essay for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Grace Liu, John Marshall High School) 


When I first arrived in the United States, 
America meant many things to me. I had 
often heard my mother say that one need 
not pay for schooling in the United States. 
To a 7-year-old girl, America meant a free 
education, although this did not seem very 
exciting at the time. Coming here also 
meant that I would see my brothers and 
sisters who had come to the States for their 
college education. That sounded a little 
more inviting. But best of all. America 
meant ice cream, lots and lots of ice cream. 
Now it has been 10 years, and each year, 
America has come to mean more to a girl 
who was given a public education without 
discrimination, and who has eaten ice cream 
to her satisfaction. 

Although I am not s permanent resident 
yet, much less a citizen, I feel that America 
is my home, It is my home, not because 
I happen to reside here, but because I want 
it to be. I have been told, “Home is where 
the heart Is,“ and therefore to me America 
means home. 

From my public education I have learned 
that America is really just a great “mixing 
bowl” of nationalities and races, so that 
when one gets down to the bare facts, every- 
one is a foreigner, and therefore equal. That 
is what is so great about this country; every- 
one has two heritages, that of his ancestors 
and that of America. I also have two 
heritages, a Chinese heritage because I was 
born into it, and an American heritage be- 
cause I have adopted it. In this wonderful 
country I do not feel handicapped because 
I have different color skin, and a different 
slant to my eyes. In fact, I am rather proud 
of it. So, to_me America means self- 
respect, 

I have also been taught that America is 
a free land, This I believe with all my 
heart and I shall always be thankful for it. 
Freedom is what America means most to 
me. It is difficult for a person who has 
lived in a free land all his life even to 
imagine what a person must feel like when 
he is told what to do, what to say, and often 
what to think by a small group of so-called 
governmental heads. I have seen some 
this, and although I may not have compre- 
hended the full meaning of it at the time, 
I know what it must be like now in my 
native country. This makes me all the more 
grateful that I live in a land where the 
people control the government, not where 
the government controls the people, 

Because there is freedom of religion in 
the United States, I have grown spiritually 
as well as intellectually. This growth, I feel 
is important in my life. It makes me sad 
to think that in mainland China today, the 
people are being told there is no such thing 
as religion. I am also thankful that there 
is freedom of expression in the United 
States, and people can share their opinions 
freely and fearlessly. Because I have scen 
that all the basic principles and ideals of 
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this great country are based on freedom, 
I know now why so many Americans have 
fought and died to preserve this precious 
freedom. This may sound like “flag waving” 
but I do not know of a better flag to wave. 


An Interview with Prime Minister George 
Papandreou of Greece, Conducted by 
Christopher G. Janus, of Chicago, III., 
Publisher of Greek Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
present crisis in Cyprus makes of par- 
ticular interest the views on the Cypriot 
situation of the Prime Minister of 
Greece, George Papandreou. 

Therefore, I wish to insert in the REC- 
ORD the text of the questions and answers 
in a recent interview with Prime Minis- 
ter Papandreou, conducted by a distin- 
guished citizen of Chicago, an invest- 
Ment banker and the publisher of the 
journal, Greek Heritage, Mr. Chris- 
topher G. Janus. 

Prime Minister Papandreou and Mr. 
Janus first became acquainted in 1944-45 
when Mr. Janus was chief of the Greek 
desk of UNRRA. 

Mr. Janus’ questions follow: 

Mr. Prime Minister, Greece at the present 
time has an unfavorable press in the United 
States, especially in such cities as Chicago 
and the Midwest, Would you please answer 
& few questions on the Cypriot situation, 
Which might help clear up some of the mis- 
understandings on the Greek Government's 
Viewpoint about this problem vis-a-vis 
Cyprus, in particular: 

1. Does the Prime Minister feel that the 
recent change in the Greek Government or 
the present problems with Cyprus effect in 
any way the investment and governmental 
Protection of American capital in Greece? 

2. As you know, Americans until recently 
have considered Greece one of their most 
favorite countries to visit. Do you feel that 
there is an anti-American feeling develop- 
ing in Greece? Is there any truth in the 
reports in the American press that indeed 
there may be danger for Americans to visit 
Greece? 

3. Does your Government believe that 
there can be a solution of the Cyprus prob- 
lem without a change in the present consti- 
tution of Cyprus? 

4. Would the Greek Government welcome 
& union with Cyprus? If so, does your Gov- 
aye ent feel that such a union is a neces- 

7 

5. Would you accept a meeting between 
the Turkish Prime Minister and yourself to 
Ciscuss the Cypriot question? 

6. Will Greece give all-out aid to Cyprus in 
Case of an invasion? 


Here are the answers of Greek Prime 

ter George Papandreou: 

1. The events in Cyprus are not expected 
to influence the safety and normal develop- 
Ment of U.S. capital in Greece. 

2. The report which circulated in the 
American press that American tourists in 

are not safe is preposterous. Ameri- 
Cans are always welcome in Greece. It is 
true that the Greek people are somewhat 
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disappointed with the pro-Turkish attitude 
of a large section of the American press, but 
this will not in any way affect their attitude 
toward the tourists. We also hope that in 
time there will be a change in the attitude 
of the American . The American press 
should understand that neither Greece nor 
Cyprus seek any fevored position; neither 
does Greece seek selfish ends as far as Cyprus 
ts concerned. We just seek justice. We ask 
that the principle of international justice 
be applied to Cyprus: that means that the 
majority should rule and the minority should 
be duly protected. 

3. The present constitution has led to de- 
plorable conditions in Cyprus today. Events 
have proved that the present constitution 
cannot be enforced: that's why there is an 
international army in Cyprus today seeking 
peace; why there is a mediator in search of a 
new political agreement, 

4. Greece does not seck union with Cyprus, 
This decision belongs to the will of the 
Cypriot people. What we seek for Cyprus is 
a fully independent government so that the 
people of Cyprus will be able to decide their 
own future. 

5. I should be very happy to meet the Pre- 
mier of Turkey, but I do not consider the 
present political and psychological climate 
conducive to the success of such a meeting. 

6. We have proclaimed that our policy is 
peace. In case of an attack on Cyprus, our 
policy is to defend Cyprus. 


Where to in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


or NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Crrrrons G. MCINTIRE, of 
Maine, recently prepared comments for 
delivery to an audience in York County, 
Maine. Because of a sore throat, the 
Congressman was unable to present his 
remarks, and they were very capably 
delivered by Mrs. McIntire. 

In view of the timely character of 
these comments, I submit them to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the attention 
of my colleagues: 

COMMENTS OF CONGRESSMAN CLIFFORD G. 
MCINTIRE, Monpay Eventnc, June 8, AT 
THE YORK County COMMITTEE DINNER FoR 
CANDIDATES AT SANFORD Town HALL, SAN- 
FORD, MAINE 


I feel compelled, obliged, to use this op- 
portunity tonight to speak out on a subject 
which alarms me. We, here in Maine, are 
a long way off from the strange battlefield 
in South Vietnam—in miles and in time 
but in fact Maine men are involved in this 
war and each day is bringing this terrible 
conflict closer to home. The consequences 
of a defeat or expansion of the battle being 
fought in South Vietnam will bring the 
smell and anguish of war into every home 
in the United States. 

This is why I am so concerned. If the 
policies of the present administration should 
lead this country deeper into the steaming 
morass of war then I want to know why. 
The thing that gets me is why should the 
greatest power on earth be having such 
trouble with a fourth- or fifth-class mili- 
tary power? 

Basically, this is what I want to talk 
about, Our problems in South Vietnam are 
the consequences of gross inadequacy, they 
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cannot be ignored any longer, for if we are 
to win, the war, the respect, and confidence 
of the other nations with which we have 
formed alliances, then we must do more 
than fumble our way to tragic solutions. 
We cannot afford another Korea or Laos. 
Let us look at this war. 

A curlous situation has developed in South 
Vietnam. More money is being asked for to 
Wage this seemingly endless war * * * yet, 
we've been spending in the neighborhood of 
$1 million a day to fight an enemy who lives 
off the land and is equipped with only the 
barest essentials. We are told that more 
planes are needed, yet, we find that the atr- 
craft assigned to South Vietnam forces for 
combat are not being used to fight. I would 
like to know why. 

We are told that more advisers may be 
needed. I find it hard to understand how 
we can win a war with more advice when 
there is so much evidence that the advice 
of our men in South Vietnam is being 
ignored. 

While Laos is being lost, and Cambodia 

permits the Vietcong a sanctuary, enemy at- 
tacks are being stepped up and there is every 
indication that we can expect them to be 
intensified. While this is going on we are 
being told that it may be necessary to ex- 
pand the war effort. Will someone tell me 
what is to be gained by expanding the com- 
bat zone when we can't successfully defend 
the present arena? There must be something 
dramatically wrong, in a situation such as 
this. 
This war is so fraught with dangers of 
expansion and explosion that I am surprised 
at the way in which the Johnson administra- 
tion treats this terrible affair. I am sure that 
the American soldiers serving on the battle- 
field and the families and friends of those 
who have died in South Vietnam take it very 
seriously. 

May I suggest that instead of more of 
everything, that Instead of continuing with 
a policy that has already proven futile, that 
it is time to demonstrate that that which we 
have already put into the battle should first 
be used effectively. 

We are being deluged with statements from 
the Secretary of Defense and many others 
tied to the administration. Mostly we've 
heard a long line of excuses for failure or 
pacifying generalities but always it’s more 
of the rome. If more money and equip- 
mont are really needed, and I don't doubt 
this, let us first, at least, start by using that 
which is already committed. This should 
not be too much to ask of those in charge 
of this war. And there should be no need 
to delay. * South Vietnam could be 
lost while being talked about. 

I am not a military man. I would not 
like to have it thought that I pretended to 
understand all about the art of warfare. 
But I can read, I can understand enough 
about what is going on to ask some ques- 
tions. Beyond this, one can turn to the his- 
tory books to see what problems have been 
faced In the past, how wars were lost, and 
won. 

One of the things which I find difficult to 
evaluate is the numeric ratio between the 
Vietcong and our forces. I have read that 
we have the enemy outnumbered by 18 to 1. 
But then I find that the 18 to 1 preponder- 
ance of strength which we possess is arrived 
at by including noncombatant, advisers, and 
part-time fighters. 

It appears, after reevaluation, that we 
have the enemy outnumbered by about 5 
to 1. On the face of it, this would ap- 
pear to be a significant superiority, but no, 
the experts tell us that in order to defeat 
guerrilla forces we need to possess 10 times 
the enemy strength. This is the magic 
ſormula—10 to 1. 

If we accept the figures we've now arrived 
at, were in bad shape. But still further 
examination reveals that the 5-to-1 ratio 
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is open to question. This particular combi- 
nation of numbers is arrived at by comparing 
the South Vietnam combat forces less the 
supervisers, advisers, and part-time fighters 
with the total force of Communist guer- 
rillas. Now, many of the enemy are only 
part-timers or busy in some other fashion 
if we compare the hard-core forces the figure 
bounces back to 16 to 1, this is, according to 
Mr. Bernard B. Fall, author of two books on 
Vietnam and a professor of international 
relations at Howard University. Im going 
to admit that this particular numbers game 
leaves me confused. I am inclined to suspect 
that even the 10-to-1 figure, the magic ratio 
for defeating guerrilla forces, may be adjust- 
able to suit almost any convenience. 

In 8 years of fighting this same enemy, the 
French fought with a 1.5-to-1 ratio they lost 
and in Algeria, they used great overwhelm- 
ing strength but still lost. 

I don't want to go on with this numbers 
game analysis of war in South Vietnam, The 
deeper I read into it the more confusing it 
becomes. There's even a “kill count“ and 
an “incident count” which are used by 
Pentagon briefers to prove Just about any- 

desired. The numbers arrived at are 
just as ludicrous as the figures we've just 
finished discussing. 

Rising out of the miasmatic collection of 
facts, there must be something tangible, 
something we can grasp with confidence. Is 
more money and all that goes with it the 
answer? 

I doubt it. There must be some awfully 
fuzzy thinking going on if anyone really 
thinks we can buy victory in South Vietnam. 
I cannot help but recall the millions of dol- 
lars and tons of equipment we poured into 


Another suggested solution has been to cut 
off the supply lines of the Vietcong. The Ho 
Chi Minh trail running through Laos is seen 
as the source of all our trouble, yet, let me 
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to a large extent, it feeds on the enemy, in 
true Mao Tse-tung fashion.” In other words, 
the Vietcong is now using our weapons to 


helicopters and their barracks, and go into 
the great areas of land held by the Vietcong, 
ferret them out, and defeat them in the 
jungle. 

There's another kind of war being fought 
in South Vietnam. It's the same war that is 
being battled all over the world, the war for 
men's mind. Presumably, we are showing 
the people of the area the advantages of a 
new freedom-loving way of life. We're cer- 
tainly spending the money but most of the 
money seems to be floating around in 
Saigon and economic assistance being sent to 
educate and improve the lot of the South 
Vietnam peasant isn't showing many results. 

We hear that close to one-third of the 
population may sympathize with the Viet- 
cong. This doesn't sound like progress. It's 
time for us to stop throwing away millions— 
billions of dollars. It’s time to demand con- 
trol of the money we're shoveling into South 
Vietnam, and also, time to demand control 
of the military and economic programs in 
South Vietnam which we are paying for. 

I believe that the strategic-hamlet con- 
cept was well founded. But the execution of 
the plan has left much to be desired. The 
disguised enemy lives in the strategic- 
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hamlet. The impregnable fortresses fall 
apart time after time under light attacks 
due to subversion from within. This does 
not mean that the program was necessarily 
wrong, but how was it carried out? 

I could not, nor do I pretend to offer a plan 
which would guarantee total victory in South 
Vietnam. I would like to suggest, however, 
that certain steps should be taken imme- 
diately if we are to avert disaster in South 
Vietnam. 

First, let us insist that if we are going 
to provide the funds and the equipment and 
American advisers that we have operational 
control of the war effort in South Vietnam. 

Next, we need to get the South Vietnam 
soldier out into the countryside where the 
enemy is and not for a few hours but for 
weeks and months seeking out the enemy 
and denying him refuge anywhere in South 
Vietnam he can be resupplied by air, mod- 
ern communications systems will permit him 
to close on the enemy with other small 
units, much as modern police cruisers act 
in unison to trap escaping criminals, but 
the most important thing is that he'll be 
able to capture or destroy the Vietcong and 
we can do away with the possibility of 
bombing or burning random villages. 

The third step I would advocate would be 
the intensification of the strategic-hamlet 
concept. But what good is accomplished by 
a fortified village that can withstand an 
enemy attack until relief arrives, if a fifth 
column is working on the inside? Three 
things are needed. A village that can hold 
out until help arrives and this requires 
a trained and armed militia in every village. 
Secondly, provision for immediate reaction 
to a threat against such a hamlet, night or 
day, land forces must be able to converge 
on the threatened fortress, attacking the 
Vietcong and cutting off escape, that’s where 
the soldier in the field, as we have just 
mentioned, also comes in. And with him, 
air-carried forces must also be rushed to 
the trouble spot. 

The third thing which must be considered 
is the problem of sorting out the loyal and 
disloyal elements. The experts in psycho- 
logical warfare should be able to accomplish 
this objective. 

I don’t say that my proposals will lead to 
quick victory, no one has ever suggested that 
this Is possible, but I believe these sugges- 
tions have real merit. The neutralist policy 
in Laos based on a troika agreement with the 
Communists is a failure. To withdraw from 
southeast Asia will expose the rest of the 
area to Communist domination. Malaysia 
and Thailand may be next, Consider the 
problem then confronting Japan and the 
Philippines. 

Our policy must be clear to friend and foe 
and the American people have the right to 
know what ts going on and to be kept fully 
informed. : 

Thank you. 


Illincis Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Opposes Altering the Pledge of Alle- 


giance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter which I received from the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
self-explanatory. The letter follows: 
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ILLINOIS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN'S CLUBS, 
Chicago, III., May 18, 1964. 
Hon. ROMAN C. Puctnsxt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN PUCINSKI; The Illl- 
nois Federation of Women's Clubs in its 
69th annual convention, May 5, 6, 7, 1964, 
assembled in Chicago, with Mrs. Vernon E. 
Barnes presiding, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas there is presently a movement to 
delete the words under God“ from the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America: Therefore 

“Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Women's Clubs make known to the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs and to the 
proper Government officials that the Illinois 
federation is opposed to any such deletion. 

“Mrs, G. FREDERICK GOVLD, 
President 11th District, IFWC. 

“Mrs. V. V. HOLMBERG, 

President, Third District, IFWC.” 

We believe that it speaks for itself and 
trust that you will make every effort to 
retain the words “under God" in the pledge. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JAMES M. SEGRAVES, 
President. 


Staten Island Zoological Society, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10,4964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude a statement of the Staten Island 
Zoological Society, Inc., which was pre- 
pared to aid the industries on Staten 
Island in their thinking about a con- 
tribution to the Children’s Zoo project at 
Barrett Park: 


The Children’s Zoo is a project sponsored 
by the Staten Island Zoological Society that 
will be a part of a 10-year master plan for 
expansion of Barrett Park. The board of 
trustees of the society feels that this project 
is necessary because of the population 
growth of Staten Island and because of the 
educational value of this type of exhibit for 
approximately 20,000 children between the 
ages of 1 and 8 who live on Staten Island. 
(The syllabus for science in the primary 
grades calls for a visit to this type of ex- 
hibit where children can observe, pet, and 
feed domestic animals.) 

As of this writing, the Staten Island 
Chamber of Commerce, the assistant super- 
intendent of schools, the commissioner of 
paiks, the borough president, and many in- 
terested individuals have voiced their sup- 
port of this project. The Staten Island Ad- 
vance, editorially, backs this project and 
has pledged priority publicity until it is 
completed. 

The Staten Island Zoo at Barrett Park is 
unique among zoos in the world. It is 
small, yet its diversity of live animal ex- 
hibits attracts visitors from all over the 
world. (In the beginning months of the 
World's Fair, several European visitors have 
made trips to the Staten Island Zoo to view 
the exhibits.) Worldwide fame has come to 
this zoo because of its reptile collection. It 
boasts the largest variety of rattlesnakes to 
be seen anywhere. Thirty out of thirty-two 
known forms of US, rattlers are on exhibit 
at the zoo. In fact, a new species from 
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Mexico was discovered at the zoo and given 
Scientific description by the staff. 

Exhibits constitute only 40 percent of the 
Society’s activity. Education has been a 
major thrust ever since the founding of the 
organization in 1936. Weekly biology classes 
are conducted by the staff for high school 
students. The society presents a program 
of interest each month that is attended by 
an average of 300 people. A solarium and 
laboratory afford the staff an opportunity to 
do research on animals that have died so 
that new methods of care and treatment 
may be discovered. The zoo library is spe- 
elalized and is used by students from high 
schools and colleges for their studies in 
biology. A monthly program, geared to the 
Junior and senior high school levels, will 
begin in September 1964. The staff ay- 
erages five lecture-demonstrations a month 
away from the zoo that are presented to 
school groups and other organizations. 

Membership of the society is about 500. 
The estimated number of visitors annually 
is 700,000 people. We have no method of 
determining how often a person might re- 
visit the zoo, and we have no indication of 
a visitor's background or place of employ- 
ment. The total number of visitors includes 
groups of children from schools as well as 
interested adult groups. The children from 
the Willowbrook State School visit the zoo 
in groups at least weekly during the summer 
and often as individuals. 

As Staten Island grows, the number of 
visitors to the zoo ls expected to increase. 
Well over three times the current popula- 
tion of Staten Island visits the zoo each 
year; therefore, that this percent- 
age holds, we can conceive of the number of 
visitors being well over a million annually 
when the population of Staten Island 
Teaches 500,000. 

The estimated cost of the Children’s Zoo 
is $75,000. The society has an arrangement 
with the city of New York whereby the cap- 
ital investment is on a 50-50 basis. The city 
currently has $37,500 in its capital budget 
for this project in 1964-65. 

Fundraising for the society’s share will fol- 
low this pattern: 

Major industrial campaign. 

Membership of the Staten Island Zoologl- 
cal Society. 

Small business campaign. 

Wishing well at the zoo for contributions. 

We are in the major industrial campaign 
phase as of this writing. 


But There Is No “Free Money” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
June, 5, 1964] 
Ir Aut Sounps Wonvenrvl—But THERE 
Is No “Free Money” 


What happens to the money you as a tax- 
Payer hand over to Uncle Sam? 

Thirty-one of the 50 States already are 
receiving more in Federal ald than their 
Citizens are paying into the National Treas- 
ury. Nineteen States, including California, 
must pay more in taxes than the Federal 
Government returns to them in aid, to help 
Support the 31 others. 

President Johnson recently opened a so- 
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called war on poverty and has followed 
that up with a new national purpose, the 
"pursuit of the great society.” 


of trying to transfer pros- 
perity by taking the wealth of one area by 
taxation and handing it to another. 

Though acknowledging that the United 
States has come a long way, Mr. Johnson 
in a recent speech at the University of Mich- 
igan insisted we have not yet reached a 
final objective as a Nation, nor found a safe 
harbor, and we “must move Dot only to- 
ward a rich and powerful society but upward 
to the great society.” 

It looks like a long and hard struggle. 
The President has asked Congress for $692 
million to start his war on poverty, but 
Mayor Wagner, of New York, estimates it 
will take 20 years and cost $226 billion. 

The economic problems of Appalachia, 
upon which so much attention is being 
focused, eee represents only a pre- 
liminary skirmish. 


In his talk at the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Johnson said, and we quote: 

In the next 40 years we must rebuild 
the entire urban United States. It is 
harder and harder to live the good life in 
American cities. There is decay of the cen- 
ters and the despoiling of the suburbs. * * * 
There is not enough housing nor transporta- 
tion.. Open land ls vanishing and old land- 
marks are violated. * * The water we 
drink, the food we eat, the very air we breathe 
are threatened with pollution. * * * Our 
parks are overcrowded and our seashores 
overburdened, * * * Green fields and dense 
forests are disappearing. * * In many 
places classrooms are overcrowded and cur- 
riculums, outdated. * * * Most of our quali- 
fled teachers are underpaid, and many of our 
paid teachers are unqualified.” 

These are all noble thoughts. But we al- 
ways recall the Congressman who steadfastly 
arose to his feet upon the appearance of 
appropriation bills for every conceivable hu- 
man need, and asked, “Where is the money 
coming from?” 

A report of the Tax Foundation points 


“the way. California taxpayers, for example, 


are paying to the Federal Government 61.07 
for every $1 the Federal Government returns 
in aid to the State. New Jersey taxpayers 
chip in $2.10 and get $1 back. 

On the other hand, Mississippi taxpayers 
contribute only 25 cents for each 81 the 
Government spends within its borders, and 
Washington, D.C., only 69 cents. 

There is no “free money.” Most of the 
objectives of Mr. Johnson should and could 
be accomplished through the process of nat- 
ural growth, if our system is allowed its 
freest expression. But they are politically 
attractive and we have no doubt that the 
“poor” states are going to be rallied for 
“raids” on their nelghbors. 


Now Shoe on Other Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following: editorial 
from the Saturday, May 30, 1964, Pal- 
ladium-Item and Sun-Telegram, Rich- 
mond, Ind.: 

Now SHOE on OTHER Foor 

When two Republican Congressmen 

visited the sharecropping farms of Mrs, Lyn- 
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don B. Johnson in Alabama and brought 
back pictures and stories showing poverty 
they found, the Democrats were quick to 
cry “foul.” : 

But they have been strangely silent now 
that it has developed that President John- 
son's visit to the home of Wiliam David 
Marlow, a North Carolina sharecropper, in- 
volved a bit of advanced staging to make it 
more elective. 

Mrs. Marlow has since told newsmen she 
and her family did not feel like they were in 
such abject poverty but she said “the gov- 
ernor’s man tried to make us look poorer 
than we are.” 

She was referring to Dr. George Smith, 
associate director of the North Carolina Co- 
operative Extension Service, 

Mrs. Marlow was told to be sure to have 
clothing hanging on the line and to be cer- 
tain that the children were barefoot when 
the President arrived with reporters and 
photographers. 

Her husband expects to gross $4,000 from 
his tobacco and cotton crop from which he 
will clear $1,500. But it was made to appear 
eens that his gross income would he 

1,500. 

Incidentally, the Chicago Tribune asked 
editorially the other day about Dr. Smith's 
role in helping to set things up for an ef- 
fective “anti-poverty” campaign appearance 
on the part of the President. 

“This service (cooperative extension serv- 
ice) is the educational arm of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, supported partiy by 
Federal funds and partly by State and coun- 
ty funds. 

“The economists, agronomists, county 
farm advisers. home demonstration agents 
and others in that service are not supposed 
to function as a political arm of the ad- 
ministration.” 

Is Johnsons antipoverty program 
or la It a good . gimmick? 


Pacific Southwest Water Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep satisfaction that I have unanimous 
consent of the House to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent state- 
ment on the current Pacific Southwest 
water situation adopted by the Board of 
Water and Power Commissioners of the 
City of Los Angeles at a meeting held 
May 19, 1964. 

As you may know, the members of the 
Los Angeles Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners are all highly respected 
citizen leaders of our community. These 
gentlemen have given much thought to 
their responsibility to the 2,677,000 resi- 
dents of the city of Los Angeles to assure 
an adequate supply of good water for the 
present, and to plan future supplies to 
meet their needs in addition to that of 
the 50,000 persons who annually increase 
our population. 

As America’s fastest growing area, Los 
Angeles is vitally interested in this sub- 
ject. For this reason also, it is partic- 
ularly satisfying to me to know that our 
water commissioners are alert to their 
responsibilities and have taken a strong 
and unequivocal stand in defense of the 
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rights and need of the people of south- 
ern California. 

In calling the recent order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior—to reduce the 
consumption of water from the Colorado 
River by 10 percent—“arbitrary and un- 
justified,” the commissioners noted that 
the needs of the 100 southern California 
cities using the Colorado River are “for 
more water to serve their steadily in- 
creasing number of customers, not less.” 

The commissioners also rejected what 
they called the Secretary’s “philosophy 
of dividing up shortages on the Colo- 
rado River, rather than finding ways and 
means of increasing the total supply.” 

Instead, they stressed the positive and 
affirmative approach of “the desirability 
of initiating plans for securing adequate 
water supplies for the Colorado River, 
rather than devising formulas for shar- 
ing water shortages.” 

By way of example, they cited the pro- 
posal of Mr. Samuel B. Nelson, general 
manager and chief engineer of the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Pow- 
er, to go to the Snake River in Idaho to 
add some 2.4 million acre-feet of water 
annually to the Colorado River supply. 

In my opinion, this is an excellent ex- 
ample of the kind of progressive and 
forward-looking thinking we need on this 
vital subject. I believe the people of 
Los Angeles are fortunate to have such 
a distinguished and dedicated group of 
officials to handle the difficult task of 
assuring adequate water supplies, now 
and for the foreseeable future. 

There is no doubt that the situation 
developing in all the Far Western States 
is extremely serious as a result of the 
threatened water shortage in the Colo- 
rado River system. Under the circum- 
stances our first and primary task is to 
assure that the present water and power 
rights of the people of the Pacific South- 
west are respected. 

For instance, we must preserve the 
1962 agreement to guarantee that the 
water storage capacity of Lake Mead, in 
back of Hoover Dam on the lower part 
of the river, is not sacrificed to the de- 
sire to speed the beginning of power 
generation at Glen Canyon Dam serving 
the upper Colorado River States. 

In addition, the rules, regulations, and 
agreements contained in the Colorado 
River Storage Act and the Colorado 
River compact must be faithfully ad- 
hered to by all parties affected. 

And finally, the recent Supreme Court 
ruling on the division of Colorado River 
water between Arizona, California, and 
Nevada is accepted as authority on this 
matter. 

Having said all this, we are still faced 
with the unhappy fact that, in compari- 
son to our region's continually increasing 
requirements, the present water and 
power supplies of the Colorado River 
constitute a diminishing asset. 

The fast growing population of south- 
ern California alone is expected to more 
than triple within the next 35 years, and 
the other States of the region are ex- 
periencing similar growth patterns. 

In a larger sense, therefore, the people 
of the Pacific Southwest region must go 
beyond merely preserving their present 
water and power rights. They must be- 
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gin to look for additional new sources of 
future supplies to meet the increasing 
demands of our rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. 

We must begin now to look beyond our 
present resources to consider utilizing 
the almost untapped resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, western Canada, and 
even Alaska, if we are to provide the 
firm economic base we need so that our 
children and grandchildren may also 
enjoy the bright promise of America’s 
Golden West. 

The statement of the Board of Water 
and Power Commissioners of the City of 
Los Angeles follows: 

On May 16, 1964, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall ordered a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in Colorado River water use by Cali- 
fornia and other lower basin States. The 
board of water and power commissioners of 
the city of Los Angeles believes this order is 
arbitrary and unjustified and does not give 
consideration to the water needs of the Na- 
tion's fastest-growing area. 

Los Angeles is the largest member of the 
metropolitan water district, which whole- 
sales Colorado River water to more than 100 
southern California cities, and we know that 
the need of this entire area is for more 
water to serve its steadily-increasing number 
of customers, not less. 

The department of water and power de- 
pends upon the Colorado River water deliv- 
ered by the metropolitan water district to 
Meet the expanding water requirements of 
the city of Los Angeles, which presently has 
a population of 2,677,000 and is growing at 
the rate of 50,000 persons annually. We can- 
not cut our population growth pattern by 
10 percent or by any other arbitrary per- 
centage. The great Western population ex- 
plosion Is beyond any control. 

We cannot subscribe to the Secretary's 
philosophy of dividing up shortages on the 
Colorado River, rather than finding ways and 
means of increasing the total supply. 

The department of water and power’s gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer, Samuel B. 
Neison, has submitted a plan to go to the 
Snake River in Idaho to add 2.4 million acre- 
feet of water annually to the Colorado River 
supply. This additional supply would pro- 
vide water for the proposed new Central Ari- 
zona project and would enable California 
users to continue their present rate of use 
without a cut of 10 percent or any other 
amount, 

We urge Secretary Udall to investigate this 
Snake-Colorado project at once. Such a 
study is provided for in Senator KucHet’s 
Pacific water plan bill, S. 2760. 

We cannot stress too strongly to Secretary 
Udall the desirability of initiating plans for 
securing adequate water supplies for the 
Colorado River, rather than devising for- 
mulae for sharing water shortages. 

We are impressed by Mr. Northcutt Ely's 
testimony last week at the Las Vegas con- 
ference, in which he declared that a cut in 
water use is completely uncalled for this 
year because the present total storage of 18 
million acre feet in Colorado River reservoirs 
would guarantee maintaining present levels 
of use in Arizona, Nevada, and California, 
without any reduction, even if the next 4 
years should be as dry as the past 2 dry 
years, This sequence is most unlikely. 

We are further impelled to ask Secretary 
Udall to rescind the rationing order because 
the only apparent reason for the order is to 
increase water storage in Lake Powell for the 
purpose of generating power at Glen Canyon 
Dam. Never in the history of western recla- 
mation has power been given priority over 
irrigation and domestic water uses. There 
is no valid reason now for upsetting this 
universally accepted principle. 
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We cannot in good conscience endorse an 
arbitrary rationing program on water needed 
by people in Cailfornia in order to make 
water available to generate power to earn 
money for projects in the States of Colorado. 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. There is 
no water or power supply shortage in those 
States, 

It is our understanding that all major Call- 
fornia water agencies at the May 16 Las 
Vegas conference expressed their intention 
to cooperate in water conservation practices, 
but without making any commitment to an 
arbitrary percentage reduction that might 
not be practicable or possible without great 
injury to the agricultural and urban economy 
of southern California. The department of 
water and power concurs in that water con- 
servation policy. 

On behalf of the 2,677,000 citizens of Los 
Angeles, we respectfully ask Secretary Udail 
to reconsider his water rationing order. 


Midwest Heard in Research Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Richard Lewis, dis- 
tinguished sclence writer for the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, recently appeared in 
that publication. It is my hope that the 
various agencies dealing with research 
will take time to read this article. 

It is high time that the agencies began 
recognizing the research capabilities of 
Chicago and the Midwest. 

The article follows: 

MIDWEST HEARD IN RESEARCH PLEA 
(By Richard Lewis) 

WasHINGToN.—The rising dissatisfaction 
in the Middle West about its lack of Govern- 
ment research and development projects ap- 
pears to have registered on the White House. 

At least, this impression was conveyed to 
the American Physical Society here last week 
in a speech by Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Pres- 
ident Johnson's science adviser. It was the 
only thing the 43-year-old Princeton Uni- 
versity chemist had to say that aroused gen- 
eral interest. 

Hornig made it clear that while Mr. John- 
son’s policy is to hold down research and 
development spending a bit, there is recogni- 
tion of the need to spread it around more. 

In fact, said Hornig, two congressional 
committees investigating research spending 
have inquired about this very point. Have 
research-development funds been concen- 
trated in too few areas? Has this had an 
adverse effect on other areas? 

“These are valid questions,” Hornig said. 
“That they are being asked is a clear demon- 
stration of the main new fact of life about 
science—it can no longer ignore the political 
process.“ 

That may be a new fact of life to Hornig. 
but it's an old story to the scientific com- 
munity. What cannot be ignored any longer 
is the Midwest's dissatisfaction at being left 
out. And Hornig’s speech suggests this has 
been realized in administrative circles as the 
political process of a national election draws 
near. > 

The kind of research instrument the Mid- 
west is likely to get is another atom smasher 
in addition to the zero gradient synchrotron 
at Argonne National Laboratory, 25 miles 
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southwest of Chicago. It would be a very- 
high-energy machine in the range of several 
hundred billion electron volts. 

The zero gradient synchrotron, recently 
completed, is a high-intensity machine with 
a peak energy of 11.5 billion eiectron volts. 

With an atom smasher of 200 to 300 billion 
electron volts, in addition to the zero gradient 
Synohrotron, Argonne might realize its po- 
tential of becoming a world center of high- 
energy physics research. . 

A high-energy machine would enable re- 
Search men to peer into new frontiers. The 
zero gradient synchrotron is an enormously 
valuable research tool. But its energy is too 
low to produce any new particles, such as 
the Omega-minus component of the nucleus 
found at Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
N. T., last year. 

Hornig assured the physicists here that 
whatever science budget cuts are made “it 
is in the national interest to support vigor- 
ous advancement of high-energy physics.” 
He said that present planning calls for two 
big atom smashers to be developed in the 
next 15 years, the larger to be a 1,000 bil- 
lion. electron volt machine. 

This means that Argonne has a chance to 
get one of them, if the conflict between that 
Laboratory and the Midwest Universities Re- 
search Association can be settled. 

The MURA group of 15 Midwest univer- 
sities proposed a high-intensity atom smash- 
er more powerful than zero gradient syn- 
chrotron near Madison, Wis. But the pros- 
Pect it would cause the zero gradient syn- 
chrotron at Argonne to be scrapped evoked 
dissension in the ranks of research men. 

This situation made the MURA project an 
easy casualty of Federal budget cutting. The 
project was dropped and a group of talented 
atom smasher designers and builders were 
left with nothing to design or build. 

The hope is to merge the MURA group 
This will require some ad- 


operated by the University of Chicago for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Renewed only last September, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago contract has another 4 years 
to run. Yet it is difficult to see how the 
MURA group can merge with Argonne un- 
less it. assumes a managerial role in the oper- 
ation of the Laboratory. 

A committee headed by John Williams, 
Professor of physics at the University of 
Minnesota, has been working out a merger 
ge for months. 

If MURA and Argonne can be merged, the 

` Chicago area stands to gain a new and more 

Powerful research machine. It would pro- 

vide a significant economic and scientific 
stimulus for the entire Midwest. 

If the merger plan fails, it is not likely 
that the Midwest will be the site for future 
research facilities in high-energy physics. 


Remarks by Congressman John S. Mona- 
gan at Dedication of John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Fieldhouse at Nolan Field, 
Ansonia, Conn., May 30, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Memorial Day, May 30, 1964, a 
fleldhouse was dedicated at Nolan Field, 
Ansonia, Conn., in honor of our late 
President John F. Kennedy. The prin- 
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cipal speaker at the dedication ceremo- 
nies was our colleague, Congressman 
JoHN S. Monacan, of Connecticut’s Fifth 
District, through whose efforts Federal 
funds were made available for the proj- 
ect under the accelerated public works 


program, which was initiated by the late 


President Kennedy. 

A surprise portion of the program was 
the presentation to Congressman Mona- 
GAN of a handsome plaque by Mayor 
Joseph A. Doyle on behalf of the people 
of Ansonia whom Congressman MONA- 
Gan ably represents. Engraved on the 
plaque was the message “Presented to 
Congressman Jon S. Monacan by the 
people of the city of Ansonia, Conn., in 
appreciation of his personal interest and 
devoted service to their welfare. May 
30, 1964.” Before the presentation of 
the plaque to Congressman MONAGAN, he 
inspired the large audience with an elo- 
quent message in which he eulogized 
our late President John F. Kennedy. 

With permission.to extend my remarks, 
I include here the text of Congressman 
Monacan’s remarks: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN S. MONAGAN 
AT DEDICATION OF JOHN F. KENNEDY ME- 
MORIAL FIELDHOUSE AT NOLAN FIELD, 
ANSONIA, CONN., May 30, 1964 
I am honored to share with you in this 

ceremony dedicating this fine new field- 

house in honor of our late President, John 

F. Kennedy. 

I am happy also at this time to present 
to Mayor Doyle for use, in connection with 
the fieldhouse, a photograph of President 
Kennedy and a flag of the United States 
which has flown over the Capitol in Wash- 
ington. I hope that the picture will help 
for many years to keep alive the memory 
of President Kennedy and I trust that the 
fag, with its unique background, will sym- 
bolize the union of interest and the mutual 
dependence between the leaders and rep- 
resentatives in our National Capital and the 
individual citizens in the towns of our coun- 


try. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
fieldhouse should be named after John F. 
Kennedy because the Federal funds which 
helped in its construction came from the 
accelerated public works program which 
was a special project of President Kennedy 
and was conceived by him and carried 
through under his enthusiastic supervision, 

This building, which we dedicate today, 
is important as a symbol of the partnership 
between the Federal Government and the 
individual municipality. In this instance, 
the hand of Government is not a heavy and 
demanding paternalistic one. It is a helpful 
one which demonstrates that our National 
Government no separation be- 
tween the people of the towns and the peo- 
ple of the Nation. They are the same citi- 
zens and their problems are interrelated. 
Therefore, the National Government has 
extended a supporting hand to local govern- 
ment in solving a particular problem with 
the happy result which we see today. 

This is not the only program in which 
the Federal Government has assisted with 
regional problems. 

I point to the great Naugatuck Valley 
flood control program which is of vast im- 
portance to the people of the lower valley 
and which would never have come to reality 
without the intervention and massive finan- 
cial assistance of the National Government, 
With the completion of the Thomaston 
Dam, the Hall Meadow and East Branch 
Dams in „With the current con- 
struction of the Northfield and Hancock 
Brook Dams, and with the planning for the 
two final dams substantially finished, this 
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great protective program is marching toward 
completion. With the addition of the local 
flood protection project in this community, 
Ansonia and the lower valley will be guar- 
anteed against a repetition of the tragedy 
of 1955. 

It is clear, therefore, that when viewed 
realistically and not in terms of catch 
phrases or shibboleths, this p be- 
tween the national and local governments 
has proved to be beneficial to all, and I am 
proud to have some share in bringing these 
works to fruition. 

This fieldhouse and the other projects 
which I have described as well as numerous 
other marks of in Ansonia, would 
not have been possible without the leader- 
ship of your great mayor and I want here to 
pay tribute to Mayor Joseph A. Doyle as an 
outstanding municipal executive. He has 
watched over the welfare of Ansonia with 
almost maternal solicitude. He is alert; he 
is knowledgeable; he is farsighted, and he 
is energetic. Above all, he has the capacity 
to take the long view and not be diverted 
by small or irrelevant problems. He has 
set about the job of transforming an old 
New England village into a modern city, He 
is encouraging the people of Ansonia to 
build for the future and they are building 
well. The Greater Ansonia of tomorrow will 
owe an undying debt to Joe Doyle. You 
people of Ansonia are fortunate to have him 
as your leader and I hope that you will have 
the benefit of his services for many years to 
come. 

Today our thoughts turn inevitably to our 
martyred President and dear friend, John 
Kennedy. How happy he would be to know 
that his legislative idea was transformed into 
a reality of brick and mortar in the shape 
of a fleldhouse for the participation of the 
youth he loved so well in the athletics to 
which he was so devoted. 

His feeling on this occasion, however, 
would not be wholly abstract because John 

loved the people of this valley and 
they loved him. On two occasions, I rode 


warm response. 

after midnight in the cold drizzle of a No- 
vember morning in 1960, and I am sure that 
none of us will forget the masses of people 
in all the valley towns who stayed up 
through the night to greet the presidential 
candidate. Even in the countryside one met 
little clumps and gatherings of people and 
one remembers the women in their dressing 
gowns with their children in their arms, and 
the older couples in doorways, Many times 
during the course of our journey, President 
Kennedy sald, “These are our people” and 
we in turn felt “This is our President and 
friend.” 

The other occasion was in October of 1962, 
and unknown to us, on the very day of his 
visit, he was in the midst of the Cuban 
missile crisis, but none of us was aware of 
its critical nature at the time. I remember 
so well his saying as we drove along, how 
pleased he was to be away from Washington 
and among those who were his old friends. 

It is no wonder that the people of this 
area supported him in overwhelming num- 
bers. 


It is not so much the statesman or the 
political leader, but the warm human being 
that we miss today. John Kennedy had 
a high ideal of presidential action, In the 
midst of partisan strife or internecine feud- 
ing he maintained serenely his concept of 
the ideal executive. Recognizing the need 
to give hard knocks and to press an ad- 
versary without flinching, he nevertheless 
retained a grace, a cleanliness and a style that 
we shall not soon see 

He brought gusto and zest to the job of 
being President. With his lovely wife he 
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swept out the corners and opened the win- 
dows and spread a new light around the 
Presidency. He lent to it a unique character 
and surrounded it with a romantic quality 
that was pervasive—yet, almost intangibles 


“We people on the pavement looked at him 
For he was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 

And he was always quietly arrayed 

And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

‘Good morning,’ and he glittered when he 
walked.” 


In the spell which he wove was something 
of the poetry, the imagination and the 
creativeness which came to him through his 
Celtic forebears. 

His loss is a tragic one, indeed, both for us 
his friends and for our country. Yet may 
we not find solace in knowing that he will to 
us and to history always be young and bright 
and fair? 

He gave to the Nation the incomparable 
gifts of freshness, of vigor, of idealism and of 
faith, How much better to remember al- 
ways the youthful profusion of this endow- 
ment which he lavished upon us. 

Never will he “swell the rout of lads that 
wore their honors out, runners whom 
renown outran and the name died before the 
man.” 


“He has outsoared the shadow of our night 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown-cold, a head grown gray in 

vain.” 


It is, however, not enough for us today to 
mourn his passing and to speak our regrets. 
He would not have it so. He looked to the 
future and so must we. He had his experi- 
ence with the confrontation of nuclear arms 
and the arrogance of the Communists and he 
faced the morrow with courage and con- 
fidence—and so must we. 

He had the challenging and triumphant 
experience of the missile crisis and he 
showed firmness and determination. We 
have the complex and frustrating threat of 
communism in South Vietnam and elsewhere 
in the world, and we must show the same 
patience and fortitude. 

On the morning of the very day in which 
he was taken from us, John Kennedy gave 
an address in which he spoke not of the dif- 
ficulties and dangers and weaknesses of this 
country, but of the strength of the United 
States and the resilience and the promise 
of democracy and of our great power for good 
in this troubled world. < 

This was ever his message—one of hope 
and confidence and delivered always with 
a clear vision beyond the immediate difficul- 
ties of the present to the bright and shining 
future that is possible for us if we remain 
true as individuals and as a nation to our 
great and unique heritage. 

John Kennedy issued a challenge to 
America—a clarion call to our better selves 
and to the divine inspiration that rests with- 
in each one of us and can raise us above the 
grubby commonplace activities of our daily 
lives, à . 

As we pause today in memory of John 
Kennedy, therefore, let us strengthen our 
resolution to reach for those ideal goals of 
brotherhood and cooperation which he set 
for us. Let us keep his stirring challenge 
ever before us. Let us, as he did, bring 
idealism and sacrifice into our daily lives. 
Let each of us do his share to make of our 
country the great and generous and noble 
nation that John Kennedy always held close 
to his heart. 
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Address of Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the address given by Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson to the graduating class of 
Georgetown Visitation Preparatory 
School on June 3, 1964. 

My daughter Christine was among the 
graduates, and, as a father of a young 


lady who has just passed a very im-- 


portant milestone in her life and is plan- 
ning to continue her education, I was 
greatly impressed, as she was, with the 
advice offered by Mrs. Johnson. 

She reminded the girls that their 
school had been in existence for 165 
years and, because of this, there was 
much tradition associated withit. How- 
ever, the success of the school and its 
students demonstrated that with the 
honoring of traditions went the recogni- 
tion of the present and the anticipation 
of the future. Hence today’s graduates 
have acquired qualities greatly needed 
in today’s world. 

Mrs. Johnson asked these graduates to 
have the faith in the future that the 
founders of our Nation had and the 
founders of their school had shown. 

The journey of your life is still the unfin- 
ished story of America's growth, of the quest 
for the fulfillment of the American dream, 


She said, and then she asked the girls 
some very searching questions. 

With the education they had secured 
she asked: 

What were they going to do with it? How 
could they use it to defend freedom? How 
can they help to bring an end to poverty 
and prejudice in our Nation? How can they 
assist = bringing an understanding between 
nations 


These young ladies were. counseled: 

Woman can no longer afford to concern 
herself only with the hearth. Never before 
have young women found the world so full 
of opportunity to achieve, so full of chal- 
lenge to be creative. In every community 
there is a need for women leaders, women 
with a gift of understanding, women with 
vision, women with confidence in themselves, 
8 with a questing mind and a quiet 


Her address was challenging and in- 
spiring. 

I am sure many of my colleagues will 
find it worth reading—not only to use as 
a guide for our own children, but also 
most helpful in offering advice to the 
many young people who write us for 
counsel and guidance. ig 

Mrs. Johnson is to be commended for 
her expression of faith in the future of 
our Nation and in the capability of our 
young people to accept their responsibili- 
ties in leading it. 

Her address follows: 
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REMARKS BY Mas. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
GEORGETOWN VISITATION PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.O., JUNE 3, 1964 
Your Excellency, Sister Roberta, students 

and parents: 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here at 
this historical and lovely school which was 
founded in 1799—1 year before the city of 
Washington. This is a most important day 
in your lives. 

For me this ceremony has an added di- 
mension—a sentimental one. The President 
and I have shared the joys and strengths of 
longtime friendship with the proud parents 
of Beth Jenkins. Today is, therefore, a very 
special and proud day for us too. 

And to you parents who have given so 
much in devotion and sacrifice to send your 
girls here, may I say I know today you feel 
amply rewarded as you look at your alert 
and attractive young daughters. 

This is a time when you will be leaving 
these familiar surroundings to begin your 
lives as educated women. Much will be 
asked and expected of you. We live in a 
world in which change and challenge have 
become household words. You must be 
courageous enough to understand these 
challenges and wise enough to meet them 
with a steady and a helping hand. 

Many years ago, Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
daughter, who attended this school wrote a 
study of Georgetown Visitation Convent 
which she called “A Story of Courage.” 

Winston Churchill has said that “Courage 
is rightly esteemed the first of human qual- 
ities because it is the quality which guaran- 
tees all others.” It is the quality which is 
essential if one is to be teed a life 
in which there is independence of mind and 
spirit. 

Education brings learning, but it is use- 
less unless it also brings a courageous atti- 
tude toward life. 

This is what I think commencement is all 
about. We begin to think out our role in 
society; we begin to think out the applica- 
tions of learning and skills we have devel- 
oped. This takes courage. I 

As graduates of Georgetown Visitation, you 
have the best of two worlds. In your years 
here you have learned to appreciate the 
values of tradition. You have been given an 
unbreakable link with other generations be- 
cause you have shared with them a common 
experience. For some of you this link has 
been as personal as having mothers, grand- 
mothers, even great-grandmothers, attend- 
ing Visitation before you. 

To their delight and yours, alma 
mater is timeless: You have all, each in her 
time, enjoyed the sense of security that 
comes with changeless values. By fostering 
self discipline and cultivating gentleness, 
as well as by providing a fine education, 
Visitation is providing you with qualities 
greatly needed in today's world. 

We Americans tend to think of ourselves 
as a very young, very new nation. It is some- 
times difficult for us to realize that among 
the nations of the world we have the oldest 
democratic constitution in existence. 

Surely the experiences of your years here 
at school have brought you very close to our 
origins as a nation. Having been a student 
here, you have gained a perspective against 
which to view the problems of our times, It 
is important that we look at our world 
against the perspective of history. 

But T do not wish to look backward and 
think only of the glories of our tradition rich 
past. The inspiration to be taken from our 
Founding Fathers—and from the courageous 
founders of this school—is that they had a 
forward looking view. They could never 
have overcome the problems they faced if 
they had not kept their eyes on the future. 
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Jefferson said, “Cherish the spirit of our 
people.“ He was concerned with the growth 
of democracy. The journey of your life is 
still the unfinished story of America’s growth, 
of the quest for the fulfillment of the Amer- 
ican dream. 

The words on your diplomas are the sign- 
posts on your road to the future. Words are 
wonderful, magical messengers. The words 
of the wise, of the great, of the prophet, the 
poet, and the philosopher have become yours. 
You have inherited them by means of a for- 
tunate legacy, the legacy of an education, 

What are you going to do with them? How 
can you use them to defend freedom? How 
can you use them to bring an end to poverty 
and prejudice? How can you use them to 
extend understanding between nations? 

I am certain each one of you will have a 
different and positive answer to these ques- 
tions. It is never too early to start being a 
part ot your community. This summer beck- 
ens you. Many of you have—like my daugh- 
ter, Luci—gotten part-time jobs: That is 
an important part of learning. But don't det 
the next 3 months just waste away. You 
can do all kinds of things. You can, for 
instance, go down to the Urban Service Corps 
where Mrs. Annette Read will be glad to 
sign you up as a reading aid for children 
Or as a library helper. You will have done 
a great deal if you help only one child learn 
how to use the library for, do you realize— 
in the District of Columbia—most public 
elementary schools are without libraries? 
That means that many youngsters enter jun- 
jor high school needing to use libraries for 
their schoolwork, but they never had any 
experience. This is a simple thing, but it is 
an important thing—and it would be easy 
for you to do. Some of you may perhaps lend 
hand and heart to the Notre Dame Summer 
Peace : 

The challenge of democracy is one of learn- 
ing about, growth toward, and realization of 
those goals that can fulfill the American 
dream. 

I believe that the educated woman today 
has a role to play—of courage and convic- 
tion—unparalleled since frontier times. 
Then, she served as wife, teacher, physician, 
and often community leader in her settle- 
ment town. Today, she may be required to 
Play much the same role in one of the far 
Off battalions of the Peace Corps. Or, she 
may be called on to show equal courage in 
tackling a wide range of tasks here at home. 
I recently came to know at close hand two 
Such women and their work—Marie Turner, 
Superintendent of schools for Breathitt 
County in the Cumberlands, and Kate Tuch- 
man, principal of P.S. 194 in Harlem. These 
are two areas where teaching can make all 
the difference in the caliber of the young 
Americans who grow up there. I would 
Strongly recommend for your own considera- 
tion the frontiers these dedicated women 
have chosen to conquer. 

Woman can no longer afford to concern 
herself only with the hearth—any more than 
man can afford to concern himself only with 
his job. 

Too often success is treated as the single 
most important goal, the ultimate objective 
Of the American dream. And this success is 
Constantly measured by promotions, rewards, 
affluence. 

Certainly these are the symbols and the 
trappings of success. But are these neces- 
Sarily enduring attributes? Are these the 
lasting satisfactions that make life worth- 
while? What happens when the ceremony 
ls over, the pageants past, and the triumph 
a memory? 

Have we not sometimes substituted the 
Props of material success for the realities of 
timeless values? 

Success has many faces; it need not be 
-Circumscribed by a title, a job. a cause. Suc- 
cess is not always “getting.” It is more often 

Biving.” It does not consist of what we do, 
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but rather in what we are. Success is not 
always an accomplishment. It can be a 
State of mind. The quiet dignity of a home, 
the relationship of the individuals in that 
home. The continuing expression of an in- 
quiring mind can mean more in terms of suc- 
cess than all the surface symbols of status. 

This world beyond Georgetown Visitation, 
the one you are entering, is a wonderful 
world. Never before have young women 
found it so full of opportunity to avhieve, so 
full of challenge to be creative, In every 
community there is a need for women leaders, 
women with a gift of understanding, women 
with vision, women with confidence in them- 
selves, women with a questing mind and a 
quiet heart. 

Less than 60 years ago, a conscientious 
graduate of Visitation could hope to do lit- 
tle more than treat the symptoms of world 
ills. You, with your expanded horizons and 
your wider sense of participation, can strike 
at the root causes, Today a woman with the 
strength to take on problems that do not 
lend themselves to quick and easy solutions, 
can build the success that comes of fulfill- 
ment, of a cause won, and a world the better 
for it. 

You are no longer limited to giving succor, 
to stamping out suffering. You may not be 
expected to fill Christmas baskets for the 
needy, but to serve on committees to create 
new job opportunities. You will not only 


be asked to open your home to these com- 


mittees, but to invite the visitor from Chile 
or the student from Kenya to share your 
hearth in the hope of extending international 
understanding. 

In planning your further course of study, 
I hope each of you will not only prepare 
for a satisfying personal life, but for a use- 
ful-public life as well. Just as our country 
can no longer turn inward and concern it- 
self with its own affairs, no individual can 
turn inward and concern herself only with 
her own and ber family’s lives. The world has 
become so small that the problems of Viet- 
mam and Zanstbar come to our breakfast 
tables. The standard of living in remote 
parts of the world can vitally affect our own 
prosperity. Just so, our progress and our 
cultural enrichment must be shared with 
others at the farthest end of the globe. 

I would like to add one thing more. 

All people have dreams: dreams and 
images of the person they would like to 
be and the world they would like to live in. 
High school graduates like yourselves usually 
believe their dreams can become realities, 
college seniors usually label the same dreams 
as daydreams too farfetched to be realized. 

But, in an age when so much is possible, 
I hope you will hold on to your dreams— 
examine them in the light of reality—and 
work to make them come true. Many of 
them will. 


“Naval Dominance Still Vital“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego (Calif.) Union: 
Power Is Power WHEN Nerpep—Navat DOM- 

INANCE STILL Vrrax. 

The contention that the United States has 
more military power than all of the coun- 
tries of history combined, is comforting— 
for the moment. 
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Power today is not measured in masses 
but in specifics; not in numbers of soldiers 
but in bombs and the means of delivering 
them. And in this scientific and techno- 
logical age, situations can change rapdily. 

When we had the exclusive possession of 
the atom bomb, the United States had a 
power position in the world beyond chal- 
lenge, and the Communist world tread the 
tight rope of fear and respect. It did not 
last long. The Communists caught up. We 
next developed the H-bomb, So did the 
Russians, and the timelag was shorter than 
before. They were the first to put a man in 
orbit. 

The statement of President Johnson in 
regard to our power may be factually correct 
as of today, but it does not necessarily 
square with the future. In Dallas, the an- 
nual convention of the Navy League of the 
United “States called for a modernization 
program to arrest the deterioration of the 
Navy. 

“The lead that we once enjoyed as a na- 
tion, our great military advantage in the area 
of nuclear power, is being disputed,” Robert 
Barnum, the national president, told the 
convention. 

“Not one single nuclear-powered surface 
ship has been authorized this year and with 
the present attitude in the Department of 
Defense one may not be—for years to come.“ 

In a “declaration of objectives” the Navy 
League called for an atomic fleet with a min- 
imum of 15 attack carriers, more Polaris sub- 
marines and a powerful antisubmarine force 
within the next 15 years. 

The United States is a maritime nation and 
Barnum warned that it “may be forced to 
adopt the defense posture of a land power. 

“We will fight our battles from America 
and invite devastation in return, rather 
than carry the battles to the waters and 
shores of our enemy,” he said. 

If more of our military power is to be 
brought to bear on southeast Asia, it will 
have to be done with sea and air forces, and 
yet both our mobility and flexfbility—as well 
as strength—are being reduced. 

In view of the military commitments of 
the United States over sueh vast expanses of 
the world, to reduce the potency of advance 
forces, denying them the mobility conferred 
by nuclear power, is self-defeating. 

The quicker and more effectively we can 
apply power in a limited way, the more the 
“little wars” can be restricted and controlled, 
before they can become “big wars.” 

Behind this advance line are the land- 
based missiles and behind them, in case 
they are destroyed in a sudden attack, are 
the Polaris missiJes, concealed and deadly 
the final deterrent or the final determina- 


tion. 


In his commencement address to the grad- 
uating class*of the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Representative Cari VINSON, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee summed it up best, when he said: 

“We prayerfully hope that our mighty 
missiles will keep nuclear war at bay. But 
where missiles could never be used, Navy guns 
may save the peace.” 


President Johnson in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 


Wednesday, June 3, southeastern Con- 
necticut welcomed President Johnson as 
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its guest of honor. The President par- 
ticipated in the commencement exercises 
at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, where he delivered a major ad- 
dress. From there he went by motorcade 
to the neighboring city of Groton, where 
he participated in the keel-laying cere- 
mony of the nuclear submarine USS. 
Pargo at the Electric Boat Co. shipyard. 

The local police authorities and the 
press estimated the number of people who 
viewed the Presidential motorcade at 
50,000. There were some 3,500 people at 
the Coast Guard Academy's graduation, 
and about 11,000 workers heard him 
speak at Electric Boat. All in all, per- 
haps as much as two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the New London-Groton area 
came to see President Johnson. 

I was privileged to accompany the 
President on the plane to Connecticut, 
rode in his car during the motorcade, 
and was in the Presidential party both 
at the Academy and the keel laying at 
Electric Boat. There was no doubt as to 
the admiration and the genuine warmth 
of the people for President Johnson. 
They were proud that he took time out 
from his very busy schedule to visit 
southeastern Connecticut and to speak 
to them. Their respect for our Chief 
Executive and their friendliness toward 
the man were clearly evident everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
into the Recor the President's address 
at the Coast Guard Academy, the re- 
marks of Ensign Robert Leo Armacost in 
presenting a gift on behalf of the grad- 
uating class, and the President's address 
at the keel laying of the submarine Pargo. 

They are as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE COAST 

GUARD ACADEMY, New LONDON, Conn. 

Admiral Roland, Admiral Smith, Secretary 
and Mrs. Dillon, Governor Dempsey, Con- 
necticut’s great and able Senators, my good 
friends, Tom Dopp and Ass Rustcorr, Senator 
MAGNUSON, Senator THURMOND, Senator PELL, 
members of Connecticut's fine delegation to 
the Congress, and other Co en who 
work so hard in behalf of our Coast Guard, 
my fellow Americans: 

In 1790, the Nation which had fought a 
Revolution against taxation without repre- 
sentation, discovered that some of its citizens 
weren't much happier about taxation with 
representation. And so, in what was prob- 
ably the country’s first economy drive, the 
Coast Guard was founded at a cost of $10,000 
for 10 cutters. 

In tribute to your traditions, and in antic- 
{pation of your achievements, as Commander 
in Chief I hereby grant a general amnesty, 
and do excuse all Coast Guard cadets from 
any penalties which you may now carry with 
you. 


The official mission of the Coast Guard, 
which hangs in each room of this Academy, 
places you in the service of [your] country 
and humanity.” 

That mission, your mission, is also the 
mission of your Nation. For today we Amer- 
icans ‘share responsibility not only for our 
Own security but for the security of all free 
nations; not only for our own society but for 
an entire civilization; not only for our own 
liberty but for the hopes of all humanity. 

In pursuit of such responsibilities, national 
security requires more than national 
strength. It requires, first of all, a nation 
dedicated to justice and to the improvement 
of life for its own people. It requires a na- 
tion determined to help others eliminate the 
despair and the human degradation on which 
the enemies of freedom feed. It requires a 
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nation devoted, through speech and deed, to 
showing those who may grow weary of will, 
or fearful of the future, that the cause of 
human dignity is on the march, its shadow 
is lengthening, and victory is moving nearer. 
But our hope for success in the aims of peace 
rests also on the strength of our arms. 

As Winston Churchill once sald: “Civiliza- 
tion will not last, freedom will not survive, 
peace will not be kept, unless mankind unites 
together to defend them and show them- 
selves possessed of a power before which bar- 
baric forces will stand in awe.” j 

We, as well as our adversaries, must stand 
in awe before the power our craft has created 
and our wisdom must labor to control. In 
every area of national strength America to- 
day is stronger than it has ever been before. 
It is stronger than any adversary or com- 
bination of adversaries. It is stronger than 
the combined might of all the nations in the 
history of the world. 

And I confidently predict that strength will 
continue to grow more rapidly than the 
might of all others. 

The first area of this increasing strength is 
our ability to deter atomic destruction. In 
the past 3 years we have increased our nu- 
clear power on alert 244 times, and our nu- 
clear superiority will continue to grow until 
we reach agreement on arms control. 

We have more than 1,000 fully armed 
ICBM’s and Polaris missiles ready for re- 
taliation. The Soviet Union has far fewer, 
and none ready to be launched beneath the 
seas. We have more than 1,100 strategic 
bombers, many of which are equipped with 
alr-to-surface and decoy missiles to help 
them reach almost any target. The Soviet 
Union, we estimate, could with difficulty send 
less than one-third of this number over tar- 
gets in the United States. 

Against such force the combined destruc- 
tive power of every battle ever fought by man 
is like a firecracker thrown against the sun. 

The second area of increasing strength is 
our ability to fight less than all-out war. In 
the past 3 years we have raised the number 
of combat ready divisions 45 percent. They 
can be moved swiftly around the world by an 
airlift capacity which has increased 75 per- 
cent. Supporting tactical aircraft have been 
increased over 30 percent, and the number of 
tactical nuclear warheads in Europe has been 
raised 60 percent. We, and our NATO allies, 
now have 5 million-men under arms. In 
addition we are now ready to mobilize large 
reserves in the event of conflict. Six divi- 
sions, with all supporting units, can be 
moved into action in a few weeks. 

And we are continuing to bund our forces. 
In a few years our airlift capacity will be 
five times what it was in 1961. Advanced 
weapons and equipment are flowing to our 
armies. Our fleet is being modernized 
through a decade-long shipbuilding pro- 
ai And new tactical aircraft are being 

A third are of increasing strength is the 
struggle against subversion. Our adver- 
saries, convinced that direct attack would be 
aimless, today resort to terror, subversion, 
and guarril alwarfare. To meet this threat 
we began a large effort to train special forces 
to fight internal subversion. Since January 
1961 we have increased these 
forces eight times. We have trained more 
than 100,000 officers in these techniques. We 
have given special emphasis to this form of 
warfare in the training of all military units. 

Our Army now has six Action 
Forces on call around the world to assist our 
friendly nations. They are skilled in the 
languages and problems of the area in which 
they are stationed. The Navy and Air Force 
have several thousand men whose abilities, 


behind these groups are five brigade-size 
e p forces ready to move into instant 
on. 
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But just as subversion has many faces, our 
responses must take many forms. We have 
worked to increase and integrate all the re- 
sources, political and social as well as mili- 
tary and economic, needed to meet a threat 
which tears at the entire fabric of a society. 

But success in fighting subversion ulti- 
mately rests on the skill of the soldiers of 
the threatened country. We now have 344 
teams at work in 49 countries to train the 
local military in the most advanced tech- 
niques of internal defense. 

Subversive warfare is often difficult, dirty, 
and deadly. Victory comes only to those 
with the desire to protect their own free- 
dom. But such conflict requires weapons 
as well as will, ability as well as aspiration. 
And we will continue to increase this 
strength until our adversaries are convinced 
that this course too will not lead to con- 
quest. 

The fourth area of increasing strength is 
in the development of new weapons for de- 
terrence and defense. In the past several 
years we have begun many important new 
weapons systems. Minuteman II will have 
twice the accuracy of the first Minuteman. 
The new Nike-X, when its development is 
completed, will give us the option to deploy, 
if national security requires it, the best anti- 
ballistics missile available to any nation. 
We are developing a new aircraft, the F-111, 
with much greater range, payload, and 
ability at air combat than present tactical 
bombers or fighters. 

The Lance missile, the EX-10 torpedo, the 
ATA attack aircraft, a new main battle tank. 
new antitank missile systems, are the emerg- 
ing products of development that we are 
carrying on. And that effort is without 
parallel in all the world. We will continue 
to carry forward new projects which offer 
hope of adding substantially to our strength. 
I can assure the American people that the 
United States is, and will remain, first in the 
use of science and technology for the pro- 
tection of the people. 

The fifth area and the most important of 
increasing strength is the ability of the 
American fighting man. However impressive 
or ingenious, our weapons can be no better 
than the men who man them. The com- 
plexities of modern weapons require men of 
high skill. The complexities of modern war- 
fare require men of great knowledge. The 
complexities of the modern world require 
men of broad outlook. 

Today 52 percent of our enlisted men are 
under 25 and are high school graduates, 
compared with 39 percent in the country as 
a whole who are high school graduates. 
Sixty-five percent of our commissioned of- 
ficers are college graduates today, compared 
with 7 percent in the nation. Twenty-five 
thousand officers hold graduate degrees and 
thousands more are studying for such de- 
grees. 

In encampments across the world millions 
of men and women have chosen to serve 
with low pay and high hagard, with deep 
devotion and silent sacrifice, so that their 
fellow Americans might enjoy the rich legacy 
of liberty. They stand the hard vigil that 
we may pursue the high vision of flourish- 
ing freedom in a world at peace. These are 
the sources of the strength we build, know- 
ing, in the words of the Bible, “When the 
strong man armed keepth his palace, his 
goods are in peace.” 

The necessities of our strength are as varied 
as the nature of our dangers, The response 
must suit the threat, Those who would 
answer every problem with nuclear weapons 
display not bravery but bravado, not wisdom 
but a wanton disregard for the survival of 
the world and the future of the race. 

No one can live dally, as I must do, with 
the dark realities of nuclear ruin, without 
seeking the guidance of God to find the path 
of peace. We have built this staggering 
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strength that I have told you about not to 
destroy but to save, not to put an end to 
civilization but, rather, to try to put an end 
to conflict. 

Thus, in the past 3 years, as our strength 
rose—and, in large part, as a consequence of 
that rising strength—we have been able to 
take more tanagible steps toward peace than 
at any time since the cold war began, We 
established an Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. We agreed with the Soviet 
Union on a statement of disarmament prin- 
ciples. We 
established the hot line. 
U.N. resolution prohibiting the orbiting of 
nuclear weapons. We cut back on nuclear 
Production while the Soviet Union did the 
same. And we have just completed the ne- 
gotiation of a new consular agreement, 

And, as the Geneva Conference reconvenes, 
We have before it a series of proposals that 
I submitted, designed to freeze strategic nu- 
clear delivrey systems, to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons, and to prohibit the use of 
force to solve disputes. And we will welcome 
any other proposal by any nation which 
Promises realistic progress toward peace, 

In far-flung corners of this strife-girdl 
globe ambitious adversaries continually test 
cur tenacity and seek to erode our endurance. 
American is engaged and American 
blood is being shed. 

It requires patience and understanding to 
Continue the search for peace while our ad- 
versarles so beset us. But this is what we 
3 do. It is what, God willing, I intend 

do. 

If we are successful in that search it will 
be because you, and men like you, gave their 
lives to duty that our children might live 
their lives in freedom. - 

So let us hope that this Nation can some 
day, not too distant, lay aside its awesome 
Power, and direct all its genius to the better- 
Ment of man, Let us hope that we may soon 
be able to say “The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the 
Works of darkness and let us put on the 
armor of light.” 


REMARKS OF THE PRFSIDENT AND ENS. ROBERT . 


LEO ARMACOST UPON PRESENTATION TO THE 

PRESIDENT OF A Grrr From THE 1964 GRADU- 

ATING CLASS, U.S. Coast GUARD ACADEMY, 

New LONDON, Conn. 

Ensign Armacost. First, Mr. President, I 
Would like to thank you for the shoulder 


Now it ls my distinct honor to present to 
You this token of our appreciation for your 
Participation in our commencement exer- 

: The inscription reads: “Presented to 
the President of the United States, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, honorary member, class of 1964, 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy, June 3, 1964, 
from his classmates.” 

In presenting this desk piece and this cer- 
tificate of class membership, we are proud 
ome you as a member of the class of 


Traditionally, the lady of every man at the 
Coast Guard Academy has some remem- 
of the Academy. I would like to 
Present this gift to you to give to your lady, 
Mrs, Johnson. 

The Presmwernr. I know Mrs, Johnson will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness of her. She 
is attending another graduation exercise to- 
day or she would have been here with me. 

I have enjoyed very much my work with 

class of 1964. I hope that 1964 will be 
as good for me as it is for you. 


REMARKS or THE PRESIDENT AT THE KEEL 
LaYInG or THE Parco (SSN-650) THE ELEC- 
TRIC Boat Co, GROTON, Conn. 

I declare the keel of the Submarine Pargo 

Well and truly laid. 

Men and women of General Dynamics; the 
Chief Executive of Connecti- 
cut, Governor Dempsey; my longtime able 
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friends, Senator Tom Dodd and Senator Abe 
Ribicoff; Senator Claiborne Pell and Sena- 
tor Strom Thurmond; Senator Magnuson; 
your own every able Congressman Bill St. 
Onge; other members of the congressional 
delegation; those Congressmen from other 
States who have worked to improve our de- 
fenses and to make America safe, my fellow 
Americans: 

On the Fourth of July in Paris nearly 130 
years ago, a great Frenchman, who knew 
America well, undertook to explain to his 
countrymen the importance of Connecticut, 
He told them that little yellow spot on the 
map * makes the clock peddler, the 
schoolmaster, and the Senator.” 


“The first,” he explained, “gives you time; 


the second tells you what do do with it; and 


the third makes your law and your civiliza- 
tion.” 

Your State of Connecticut has a long tra- 
dition, and a worldwide reputation, for fine 
craftsmanship, for fine workmanship, for 
outstanding scholarship and for intellectual 
leadership. Connecticut also has a reputa- 
tion in Washington for some of the most 
outstanding statesmen to serve in the United 
States, and that reputation is being upheld 
by my two old and good friends, Tom Dopp 
and Ase Rretcorr, and your own fine Con- 
gressman Brit St. Once. They are helping 
to make the laws of your land sound and 
make them wise, and in the same tradition 
your work here In this yard is helping to pre- 
serve and to defend American civilization. 

I wanted to come here today to see first- 
hand some of the men and women who have 
labored to put new muscle into America’s 
military might. All of you know that we are 
a nation of peaceful people. We have stated 
time and time again that all we seek for all 
the world is peace—peace built on freedom 
and mutual respect among men and nations. 
But commonsense dictates that peaceful pur- 
poses must be supported by purposeful 
power. There are those who oppose freedom 
and security in the world today, so they seek 
by fear and by subversion to thwart man’s 
hope for peace. If they do not understand 
our motives for peace, we must be sure they 
do not misunderstand our means of power. 
The nuclear-powered submarines that you 
men and women are building here are indis- 
pensable to the free world strength. One 
of these subs armed with 16 Polaris misssiles 
has an explosive punch greater than all the 
destructive power unleashed by all the guns 
and cannon, planes and ships, on both sides 
during all of World War II. i 

Unthinkable, isn't it? They can stay at 
sea months without refueling. They can 
stay underwater as long as their crews can 
stand the strain. And they are ready for 
instant action. 

The George Washington, built in this yard, 
has been deployed for 3½ years. Since then, 
14 of her missiles were ready to fire at any 
time. And all 16 were ready to fire 95 percent 
of the time. Four years ago, this country 
had only 2 of these submarines deployed with 
32 missiles. We now have 15 at sea with 


total Polaris 
with 384 missiles to 41 submarines with 565 
missiles. 

You men and women have made that in- 
crease possible—made it possible by your 
skill, your energy, your labor. You have 
been the keepers of the peace along with 
the sentinels on the wall in Berlin, and our 
soldiers that are stationed in the outposts 
around the world. By your devotion to this 
cause, you have been defenders of a larger 
cause, the cause of freedom and peace around 
the world. 

Since the first submarine was built here 
by an Trish immigrant in 1900, Americans 
of every race, every color, every religion, 
from every region, have labored together 
here in this yard to build a stronger and a 
more secure country. We cannot relax our 
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efforts now. We must not confine them 
only to the procuction of new weapons for 
our military arsenal. For a nation with 
an unbeatable military power can still be 
toppled if it does not preserve its moral 
power. Only an America which practices 
equal rights and social justice at home will 
be heard as it proclaims those ideals abroad. 
Only an America which has fully educated 
its people can remain strong, Only an Amer- 
ica that cares for its sick, offers a helping 
hand to its poor, and compassion to its old 
only this kind of America can really win 
the respect of those whose destiny is bound 
up with ours. And only an America which 
is growing and which is prospering can sus- 
tain the worldwide defenses of freedom while 
proving to all onlookers the opportunities 
of our system. 

So, men and women, ladies and gentle- 
men, my friends, by the work that you do 
in this yard you are defenders of America’s 


zens beyond this yard—and I hope there 
will be much of that kind of work, too— 
you are designers of America’s future. As 
President of your country, I am proud of 
you, and that pride is shared by men in 
every land who rely on our power to keep 
the peace in this troubled but hopeful world. 

So let neyer any of us shrink from our 


Why Commemorate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day in Arlington National Cemetery, our 
citizens met to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the dedication of the Con- 
federate Monument and to honor again 
the memory of the Confederate veterans 
and their descendants who have served 
their country. 


Representative E. C. Took“ GATHINGS, 
of Arkansas, was the principal speaker 
at the memorial services, and his remarks 
will be of interest to all. It is a pleas- 
ure to place this statement honoring our 
gallant ancestors in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

War COMMEMORATE? 

Madam Chairman, the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Confederate Memorial Commit- 
tee, United Daughters of the Confederacy, I 
congratulate you for fostering and promot- 
ing these annual memorial services dedicated 
to the memory of the Confederate veterans 
and their descendants, I am grateful to you, 
Mrs. Collier, for your kind and thoughtful 
introduction. It is fitting and proper that 
you perpetuate the remembrance of the 
courage and fortitude of the men in gray 
who laid down their lives 100 years ago. 

Behind the inception of this day of tribute 
there is an interesting, and to me, a moving 
story. In April 1863, a group of Mississippi 
women, placing spring flowers on the graves 
of the Confederates who fell at Shiloh, found 
Union markers in the same cemetery. These 
dedicated women placed decorations on the 
final resting places of both. This site, now 
known as “Friendship Cemetery,” could well 


‘ 
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be the cradie of our Memorial Day ob- 
servances. 

It is with the same feeling of love and 
prides shown on that spring morning so long 
ago, that we meet here today to pay homage 
to those whose unsurpassed valor, self-sacri- 
fice, devotion to principle and love of home- 
land, have given us a priceless heritage. 

It seems especially fitting that here in 
this place and on these grounds, once the 
home of Robert E. Lee, there should rest the 
remains of some of the gallant men who fol- 
lowed that great soldier unto death. 

Today all of those men on both sides have 
passed away on over the river. The century 
that has followed has softened the bitter- 
ness of the 4 years of conflict. We assemble 
here on the 50th anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of this great Confederate monument. 

The dead, for whom this memorial stands 
sponsor, died for what they believed to be 
right. The South gave 200,000 lives, the most 
precious on it had, as an assurance of 
honesty of conviction, unfaltering faith and 
integrity of purpose. 

The odds against the Confederate Armies 
were tremendous. It was estimated authori- 
tatively, that on January 1, 1863, the white 
male population of the States to the North 
was 13,690,364 against those embracing the 
Southern States totalled 5,449,463. The 
North with its vast resources including in- 
dustrial plants rivaling the world’s strongest 
nations and a navy which was ranked third 
best on the seas. 

The number of men the North had under 
arms was more than a million compared to 
less than 400,000 Confederate troops as of 
that date. 

As we pay loving and reverent tribute to 
the heroes of the Confederacy, we speak not 
only of these renowned leaders, whose names 
are forever engraved in the scroll of history, 
of the private in rank—the hum- 
blest soldier. Once they were as you and I, 
each with his work and dreams, his home, his 

ones and his faith. When the test 
, they gave their highest gifts—ability, 
devotion, courage, loyalty, and even their 
lives. - 

Why was the South fighting? Was she 
fighting to maintain slavery? Oh no—she 
‘was fighting for an inherent right, a principle 
that was sacred and holy. She was fighting 
for self-determination, self-government at 
the local level of municipality, county and 
State. The South opposed oppression and 
encroachment—that's why she fought. Their 
leaders believed in the Constitution as the 


except those specifically enumerated by the 
Founding Fathers in the Constitution of the 
United States. 
These men marched away from home, 
to serve their cause, their eyes keen 
and bright. Their steps were quick and con- 
fident. They appreciated the odds against 
them, but with a firm conviction of the 
righteousness of their cause, they hoped by 
fortitude and endurance to win. Through 
the long bitter years of war, their zeal, devo- 
tion, courage and pride remained unshaken. 
Their exploits were brilliant. With deter- 
mination they bore privation, toil, agony and 
death. These men in gray were as gallant 
in defeat as they were heroic on the battle- 
field. 


But finally outnumbered greatly, and ex- 
hausted under unendurable pressure, the 
end came. 

In Robert E. Lee's farewell message to his 
men he said in part: ‘Officers and men can 
return to their homes. You will take with 
you the satisfaction that proceeds from the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed; 
and I earnestly pray that a merciful God will 
extend to you his blessing and protection.” 
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“With an increasing admiration of your 
constancy and devotion to your country, and 
a grateful remembrance of your kind and 
generous consideration for myself, I bid you 
all an affectionate farewell.“ It bears the 
signature R. E. Lee, General.” 

The words “affectionate farewell” are dear 
to the hearts of southerners. The devoted 
and men pressed forward around 
„Traveller's“ saddle to speak to their leader 
and to shake his hand as he headed east- 
ward toward Richmond. There were tearful 
throngs along the roads who greeted him 
along the route that was rutted by remnants 
of wagons, debris and artillery weapons, 

That which remained of a proud army bid 
goodby to their companions and started 
upon a long trek to their homes. They 
found that their gracious way of life had 
been swept away; their prosperous homes 
and farms were shattered or in ruins; their 
families separated and loved ones gone, But 
again courage and skill met the test. Their 
struggle in rebuilding the South forms many 
an epic chapter in our history. As Ameri- 
cans we can all take pride in that the bitter 
struggle ended with a reunited country. The 
descendants of those who fought one an- 
other so valiantly have since stood shoulder 
to shoulder in four foreign wars. 

June 3 marked the anniversary of the 
birth of another great southerner and great 
American, Jefferson Davis, Historians have 
not dealt kindly or even fairly with him. 
Writers blinded by bitterness sought at first 
to hold him responsible for every act of 
the government he headed, if not for seces- 
sion and slavery itself. His outstanding 
services to the Nation as Representative, as 
U.S. Senator, and as Secretary of War were 
forgotten. Scribes from the Southland have 
been slow to come to his defense, or gave 
him only small credit. 

Jefferson Davis had two distinct qualities 
or characteristics. One was his moral in- 
tegrity. He was not ambitious. His deci- 
sions were based on moral law and good 
conscience, 

Another quality he possessed in abundance 
was his kimdness, courtesy, and warmth. 
He showed genuine sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate and displayed a quiet courtesy for all. 

Im 1884 speaking to the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi he had this to say: 

“The people of the Confederate States did 
more in proportion to their numbers and 
means than was ever achieved by any people 
in the world's history. Fate decreed that 
they should be unsuccessful in their effort to 
maintain their claims. Our people have ac- 
cepted the decree; it therefore behooves them 
to promote the welfare of the Union, to show 
the world that hereafter, as heretofore, the 
patriotism of our people is not measured by 
lines of latitude and longitude, but is as 
broad as the obligations they have assumed 
and embraces the whole of our ocean bound 
domain. Let them leave to their children 
and children’s children the grand example of 
never swerving from the path of duty, and 
preferring to return good for evil rather than 
to cherish the unmanly feeling of revenge.” 

The men for whom this monument pays 
tribute believed that each person owes some- 
thing of himself to his country, to his State, 
to his community, and his local government. 
May we emulate this spirit of devotion and 
rededicate ourselyes for the preservation of 
our Nation. May we keep it strong spiritual- 
ly, morally, educationally, and militarily. 

We are threatened as never before since 
the War of Independence. We have a united 
country but we face a ruthless, atheist, and 
determined enemy. This enemy has gained 
at every conference table and by infiltration, 
subversion, and conflict itself. He will not 
keep his word or agreement. He has made 
tremendous gains in every part of the world 
and now he nests at our very door to the 
south of our land. 

We cannot rely on the dollar to buy our 
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freedam and preserve it. We cannot depend 
upon summit conferences, The threat in 
Cuba is a grave problem that needs solving. 
We must assume the status of leadership in 
this hemisphere and throughout the world. 
That's the way to assure peace—by mobiliz- 
ing for any eventuality. 

The United States is a union of states, a 
union of local institutions of government, 
and a great group of individuals, Every indi- 
vidual and local governmental unit main- 
tains independent characteristics while 
bearing loyalty and allegiance to the Na- 
tion. If we are to remain strong and survive 
as a nation the Federal Government should 
respect the rights of the States, as well as 
individual rights and long established local 
traditions and customs, 

The South is not attempting to impose its 
customs and traditions on any other part 
of the country. The South respects the 
rights of every community to govern its own 
affairs. The grandsons and granddaughters 
of the men who wore the blue and the gray 
many years ago are not engaged in the agita- 
tion and tumult, Their love for this Nation, 
its individual pererogatives, and its Constitu- 
tion were crystallized and cemented in years 
of battle in the 1860's. This is the time for 
unity in this era of grave crisis in world 
= It is a time for love and understand- 
ng. à 

It may be said—why should we want to 
remember these glorious heroes? The prin- 
cipal reason is that memory places man in a 
separate and distinct sphere which elevates 
him above the beast. Man alone is blessed 
to remember such things as duty, which Lee 
looked upon as one of the noblest words in 
our language. 

Our debt to the Confederate men of cour- 
age and valor is recognized and acknowl- 
edged, To honor these men we must face up 
to the obligations which our generation con- 
fronts. If sound government, freedom, and 
liberty are to be preserved, it will be through 
the efforts of those who are living now. Let 
us fulfill our responsibilities and duty in 
the aceeptance of our heritage. If we are 
true to our traditions, the cause for which 
these heroes fought will not be lost. 


Self-Help Gains in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
success of our foreign aid program can 
be seen in projects promoting private 
enterprise and self-help in our less - 
developed neighboring countries. 

One such project is that undertaken 
by the Harvard Business School in as- 
sisting a group of Central American 
businessmen to establish a management 
education program. 

Under the sponsorship of the Agency 
for International Development, the Har- 
vard team studied the situation first- 
hand and helped to organize the Central 
American Institute of Business Admin- 
istration. The Institute has asked Har- 
vard to conduct a 5-week advanced 
management course this summer for 50 
top administrators from Central Ameri- 
can countries. ' 

This project strikes at one of the most 
critical problems in economic develop- 
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ment in underdeveloped countries; 
namely, the shortage of managerial and 
entrepreneurial skills. Thus, AID is 
filling the need in an area of basic de- 
ficiency in a forward-looking self-help 
program. A program such as this cer- 
tainly deserves the support of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks the 
following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor which tells of this com- 
mendable project being carried on by 
AID: 
From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Mar. 12; 1964] 
BUSINESS Arp: SELF-HELP Gams IN 
AMERICAS 


(By David G. Mutch) 


Self-help seems to be emerging more and 
more as the key ingredient in the complex 
mix of foreign ald and economic develop- 
ment. 

It is this ingredient which is primary in 
& project being carried out by a group of 
Central American businessmen and the Har- 
värd Business School. 

The division of international activities 
of Harvard Business School has been active 
Since the spring of 1963 in assisting a group 
of Central American businessmen establish 
a management- education program. 

The program is part of the Alliance for 
Progress, but the steam behind it is being 
generated in Central America as much as it 
is in W f 

At the core of the plan is an “enthusiastic 
group of capable, influential, and progressive 
businessmen who were prepared to invest 
time and money to provide management edu- 
cation in the region,” says a spokesman for 
Harvard Business School (HBS). 

STUDY CONDUCTED 

The project was triggered in the spring of 
1963 when both Teodoro Moscoso of the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), and President Kennedy invited HBS 
to assist in the establishment of a manage- 
ment-education programi in Central America, 

A 3-week investigation was 
Carried out by Profs. Henry Arthur, Thomas 
Raymond, and George C. Lodge, now a lec- 
turer and administrative assistant in the 
HBS Division of International Activities. 

In the summer of 1963 a nine-member re- 
Search team from HBS did an extensive 2- 
Month study of management problems in 
Central America. 

They were greatly assisted by local busi- 
Ressmen in arranging over 400 interviews 
With business leaders, rectors and deans of 
the 6 national universities, local govern- 
Ment officials, and U.S. Government per- 
sonnel, 

INSTITUTE FORMED 


As a consequence of the initial visit of 
the HBS team national committees were 
formed in Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
Mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
One representative from each of these na- 
tional committees sent a delegate to a meet- 
ing in San Salvador where Francisco de Sola, 
Of that capital city of El Salvador, was 
elected their chairman. 

These seven men formed at that meeting 
the Ceneral American Institute of Business 

nistration (INCAE). They became the 
of directors of this institute and 
Pledged its development. 

The directors of INCAE have asked HBS 
to conduct a 5-week, advanced-management 
Course in Antigua, Guatemala, in July and 
August this year. The facility of the busi- 
Ress school has accepted the invitation and 
Work is underway. 

It is hoped that up to 50 top adminis- 
trators from business, government, and pos- 
Sibly the military will attend the session. 
Lectures will be given in English, but ex- 
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pert simultaneous translation into Spanish 
will be provided. Teaching materials will be 
in The case method and class dis- 
cussion will be emphasized. 


ADMISSION FEE SET 


The results of the 2-month study last sum- 
mer have been published in report form by 
the HBS; The study was done under an 
AID contract. 

AID will assist the summer management 
course financially, but participants will pay 
an admission fee of approximately $1,000. 

Instruction will deal with Oentral 
American management problems as reported 
by the research team last summer. 

Harvard Business School also has just sign- 
ed a second contract with AID to provide 
finances for the support the school will 
give the Central American project this year. 

It is expected that the program will have 
mutual benefit, in that it should broaden 
the vision of management in Central America 
as well as enlighten Harvard Business School 
faculty and administrators regarding inter- 
national business situations. 


RECRUITING PLANNED 


The directors of INCAE hope to recruit ' 


& permanent faculty for their institute from 
the Central Americans now being trained at 
the HBS international teachers program. 

They hope eventually to establish a mas- 
tex's program, possibly in conjunction with 
a university or the Central American Re- 
gional Council of Higher Education, 

Harvard also is involved in helping es- 
tablish an Indian Institute of Management 
at Ahmedabad, India. Faculty is being 
trained, teaching material prepared, and de- 
talls worked out. This Indian project is 
jointly financed by the Ford Foundation, 
the Indian business community, and the 
Indian Government. 

The Harvard Business School research 
team that visited Central America last sum- 
mer outlines strong reasons why that is a 
good location for such a project. 

_ FUNDS AVAILABLE 

First, there is an organized and enthus- 
tastic management group with access to 
funds necessary to provide a sound base for 
furtherance of the management education 
program. 

Also, according to Mr. Lodge, the region 
provides an “excellent laboratory for re- 
search on the problems of management de- 
velopment in developing countries.” 

There is considerable diversity in Central 
America, But along with this there are com- 
mon ties. Language of course is one. Busi- 
ness interests also form strong ties. Cen- 
tral America is integrating economically 
through a common market. This process 
accelerates the social, economic, and political 
changes going on in these countries. 

Central American countries are not ex- 
periencing the inflationary problems of 
larger Latin American countries. Also, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lodge, The Central American 
countries are currently on the crest of a de- 
velopment wave which gives to the region a 
spirit of hope and optimism not found in 
many parts of Latin America.” 


Remarks of Senator E. L. (Bob) Bartlett 
at Maritime Day Dinner, Propeller Club 
of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest speeches I have heard on the 
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subject of seapower and the American 
merchant marine was delivered by one of 
the most knowledgeable men on that 
subject, Senator E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, 
of Alaska. It has been my privilege to 
know him for the 18 years I have had 
the honor to serve in Congress. While 
he was in the House as Delegate from 

Alaska, he served on the Committce on 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Al- 

ways his keen understanding and sound 

judgment served the interests of Ameri- 
can seapower well, His address was 
made at the Maritime Day Banquet of 

the Propeller Club of Washington, D.C. 

I am sure that Members of the House 

will want to read what he said and for 

that reason I am inserting his speech 
in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR E. L. (Bos) Barrierr 
AT MARITIME Day DINNER, PROPELLER CLUB 
or WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am, of course, delighted to be with so 
many {friends of the merchant marine on the 
evening before Maritime Day of 1964. 

This day commemorates thé voyage of the 
SS Savannah in 1819, the first steamship to 
make a transatlantic crossing. It is true 
that our first great steamship with her 90- 
horsepower engine made the greater part of 
that voyage under sail. I said “greater” to 
avoid emphasizing the bare fact that there 
were 9 hours of sailing time for every 1 hour 
of steam time on that 30-day voyage between 
the ports of Savannah and Liverpool. But if 
the Savannah's title is somewhat clouded by 
the rigging she carried, the meaning of that 
voyage is not. If a cloud of steam 
only intermittently from her small stack, 1 
was enough to write large against the sky th 
obituary of almost 5,000 years of sail. 

The gaffers wouldn't believe it. No man 
who ever stood a deck under canvas was 
Willing to step aside for a gadget full of hot 
water. They were wrong. They ended up, 
like the broken hulks of the packets and the 
great clippers, on history's scrap heap. 

Reference to “scrap heap” 


Hi 


think of a Liberty liner which almost went 
to the bottom with all hands on the dread- 
ful afternoon of March 27, when nature was 
in torment in Alaska. Then the Alaska 
Steamship Co. vessel Chena was in harbor 
at Valdez, one of the communities most sav- 
agely hit by earthquake and tidal wave. Let 
the thrilling account of what happened to 
the Chena be related by its skipper, Capt. 
M. D. Stewart: 

“The Chena arrived at Valdez at 1612 hours 
(4:12 o'clock afternoon) March 27. About 
1731 o'clock, while discharging cargo, we felt 
a severe earthquake—followed almost im- 
mediately by tidal waves. 

“There were very heavy shocks about half 
a minute. Mounds of water were hitting at 
us from all directions, 

“I was in the dining room. I made it to 
the bridge (three decks up) by climbing a 
vertical ladder, God knows how I got there. 

“The Valdez piers started to collapse right 
away. There was a tremendous noise. The 
ship was laying over to port. I had been 
in earthquakes before, but I knew right away 
that this was the worst one yet. 

“The Chena raised about 30 feet on an on- 
coming wave. The whole ship lifted and 
heeled to port about 50°. Then it was 
slammed down heavily on the spot where the 
docks had disintegrated moments before, 

“I saw people running—with no place to 
go. It was just ghastly. They were just en- 
gulfed by buildings, water, mud, and every- 


“The Chena dropped where the people had 
been. That is what has kept me awake for 
days. There was no sight of them. The ship 
stayed there momentarily. Then there was 
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an ungodly backroll to starboard. Then she 
came upright. Then we took another heavy 
roll to port, 

“I could see the land [at Valdez] jumping 
and leaping in a terrible turmoil. We were 
inside of where the dock had been. We had 
been washed into where the small boat har- 
bor used to be. There was no water under 
the Chena for a brief interval. I realized 
we had to get out quickly if we were ever 
going to get out at all. There was water 
under us again. The stern was sitting in 
broken piling, rocks, and mud.” 

“I signaled to the engineroom for power 
and got it very rapidly. I called for “slow 
ahead,’ then ‘half ahead,’ and finally for ‘full.’ 
In about 4 minutes, I would guess, we were 
moving appreciably, scraping on and off the 
mud (bottom) as the waves went up and 
down. People ashore said they saw us slide 
sideways off a mat of willow trees (placed as 
part of the fill material in the harbor) and 
that helped put our bow out. We couldn’t 
turn. We were moving along the shore, with 
the stern in the mud. Big mounds of water 
came up and flattened out. Water inshore 


jammed in a mud bank and provided a 
new dock for the town of Valdez. We broke 
free, The bow pushed through the wreck- 
age of the cannery. We went out into the 
bay and had to stop. The condensers were 
plugged with mud and pieces of dock. The 
mate, Neal L. Larsen, checked to see 
if we were taking water. We were taking 
mone. It was unbelievable after what the 
ship had been through.” 

All of Valdez knows that the Chena re- 
mained offshore to help Valdez all through 
that long night and next morning. 

If we remember the Savannah for any- 
thing at all, it should be that she repre- 
sented a difficult, distasteful—but inevi- 


lost all chance of making those conditions 
different. 

We can do no less and survive today. To 
prevail, we must move with the persistent 
winds of economic and technological change. 
We must be ready to consider new ideas, new 
techniques, different modes of operation, dif- 
ferent patterns of trade and thought, 

This is true for all segments of American 
seapower—our Navy, Coast Guard, the 
American merchant fleet and even for our 
fishing fleet. Together these segments rep- 
resent the U.S. power on the high seas. We 
have one prevailing interest in common— 
to remain strong. But too often this cen- 
tral interest is fragmented in the stir caused 
by the small engagements between elements 
of our seapower. Let us look at each one. 

The U.S. Navy is second to none in the 
world. It should be second to none. Ata 
time when the White House is closer to an 
enemy power than at any time since 1814, 
when a missile can reach out 8,000 miles in 
a matter of minutes, the United States re- 
quires a naval power with nuclear armed 
submarines capable of withstanding the full 
thrust of the enemy's destructive power and 
retaliating with their own destructive might. 
Annually we appropriate over $2 billion for 
the construction and conversion of vessels 
in U.S. shipyards for our Navy. This is 
needed. I am proud to say that the Ameri- 
can people, the President and Congress un- 
derstand the importance of our Navy and 

. are willing to pay the cost to keep it sec- 
ond to none. 

The U.S. Coast Guard is no less important. 
But this may not always be as fully recog- 
nized. An incident that occurred earlier 
this year illustrates this most clearly. My 
good friend Admiral Roland appeared before 
the Senate Commerce Committee in January 
of this year seeking an authorization of $45 
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million to construct 24 new Coast Guard 
vessels. The admiral related to the com- 
mittee that most of the money was to be 
used to replace older vessels. When I in- 
quired as to how old the present vessels 
were that were scheduled for replacement 
I was astonished to hear that some were 
built in 1926 * * * these 40-year-old vessels 
were obsolete and originally scheduled for 
replacement 20 years ago. In support of the 
Coast Guard authorization, the Department 
of State appeared to inform the committee 
of the importance of modern Coast Guard 
vessels for international fishery patrols. 
There were no other witnesses or even let- 
ters in support from other segments of our 
seapower. However, to the surprise of every- 
one, and particularly to the Coast Guard 
and Treasury Department, Congress increased 
(not decreased) the authorization request 
by about 30 percent. This came about prin- 
cipally by reason of the leadership, the drive, 
and the understanding of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, Representative HERBERT 
C. Bonner, and the ranking minority member 
of that committee, Representative THOR C. 
To.terson, who is here with us tonight, The 
point of this brief story is that I fear many 
Americans, in fact many of us, do not give 
the assistance and political support needed 
here in Washington. 

Again I stress our interests are basically 
one. We all, including the Navy, including 
our merchant marine, including our fishing 
interests, all should work together more 
closely in support of these programs. My 
hope is that all of us interested in the United 
States as a seapower will pull together in 
the future for the success of an expanded 
vessel replacement program of the Coast 
Guard. As I recall, Admiral, we have other 
40-year-old vessels still in service. 

The saddest story of all, the story that 18 
most depressing to me, is the story of the 
American fishing fleet. We dazzle the eyes 
of the enemy with our modern, nuclear- 
powered and nuclear-armed submarines; at 
the same moment our economic competitors 
simply laugh as they view our fishing fleet. 

At hearings on legislation designed to 
upgrade fishing vessels last year, the Senate 
Commerce Committee was informed that we 
had in service at last count as part of our 
fishing fleet a vessel constructed before the 
Civil War. The total fleet includes about 
5,000 boats; some are sailing vessels; one- 
third is over 20 years old; most are too small 
to operate safely beyond our 3-mile limit. 
The few that are being built do not compare 
with those being constructed by the Euro- 
pean fishing nations and particularly by 
Japan and Russia. 

The Russian fleet was augmented during 
the past 15 years by the procurement of 
3,500 new, large- or medium-sized trawlers 
and refrigerator ships. These range from 
stern-trawling factory ships of the Pushkin 
type of 2,470 gross tons, and comparable In 
size to our own World War II destroyers, to 
the floating canneries of 12,600 gross tons 
with a crew of 640, which are comparable to 
our World War IT heavy cruisers. On the 
drawing board the Soviet Government has a 
35,000-ton fishing vessel, the Vostok. 

The American fishing fleet traditionally 
has been a part of our seapower. At the 
beginning of World War II, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for reasons of national defense, took 
possession of over 700 of our larger fishing 
vessels. This represented 25 percent of our 
fishing capacity. When Senate hearings 
were held on the fishing vessel construction 
program last year, no testimony or active 
support came from other segments repre- 
senting our seapower. I submit it deserves 
the active support of our Navy, our Coast 
Guard, and our merchant marine. Legisla- 
tlon is still pending in Congress to upgrade 
our fishing fleet; we all should join in this 
effort. 
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The American merchant marine is the re- 
maining segment of the picture of the U.S. 
seapower. This segment itself has been too 
often weakened by splintering and subdivid- 
ing our overall interest into foreign and 
dometsic operators, or liner and tramp opera- 
tors, or maritime labor and ment. 

It has been said that those who forget the 
past are doomed to repeat it. Are we today 
forgetting the past? 

Certainly we should remember this evye- 
ning thet every time this Nation needed its 
merchant marine we found, almost too late, 
that we had thrown it away. We should re- 
member that every great political change 
that has come to the world in the past 20 
years has underscored the need for an effec- 
tive and modern merchant marine. We 
should remember that when we read the 
headlines from Vietnam and Laos—as we 
read from Korea and Lebanon—they are de- 
scribing a contest In which the merchant 
marine has a greater, not lesser, part. 

It is unfortunate that is a point that needs 
making—if not in this room, then in the 
Nation at large. 

The American merchant marine is not 30 
impressive as our modern Navy nor has it 
been ignored like our fishing fleet. But when 
we speak of the merchant marine fleet we 
must be more specific and selective. 

When we consider the domestic fieet—and 
the Senate Commerce Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings on this matter recently—t 
believe we are in a field that has been largely 
ignored by Congress, by every recent admin- 
istration, and by the public ever since the 
close of World War H. Before the war there 
were over 400 dry cargo vessels in the do- 
mestic coastal trade, They represented the 
merchant vessels most readily avaliable and 
were immediately taken for Government serv- 
ice during the first days of World War II. 
Today, there are only 50 dry cargo vessels 
operating in our domestic coastwise and 
intercoastal trade. 

This fact prompted Congress and the Marl- 
time Administration to commence a vessel 
exchange program to upgrade the fleet by 
making available vessels from our Govern- 
ment reserve fleet. This program should be 
encouraged and liberalized; it should also 
be expanded by permitting vessels other than 
World War II-built vessels to be traded in 
by the operators and by permitting opera- 
tors to obtain a wider range and a larger 
number of reserve fleet vessels for use in the 
domestic trade. But we must not forget that 
this program involves only the exchange of 
old vessels, This can offer no long-term 
solution and even for the short run will not 
encourage the use of the most modern ves- 
sel design advantages. I believe more must 
be done—and here I am not now referring to 
any national defense argument—but rather 
an economic conviction I have that the U.S- 
economy and more particularly the Ameri- 
can shipper, needs to have available the most 
efficient type of water service to offer effec- 
tive competition with other modes of trans- 
portation, including the railroads. 

The American merchant fleet in our for- 
eign trade, and particularly our tramp fieet 
has been also largely ignored, The tramP 
fleet is old and slow and has been declining 
at the rate of about 24 ships a year over 
the past 10 years. Without a special and 
fairly immediate effort to reverse this trend. 
the tramp fleet may not survive another 
decade. Today we are encouraging the con- 
tinued use of primarily a World War II, con- 
structed tramp fleet. This policy, or lack 
of policy, ignores the development of new 
trade patterns since 1945 and also ignores the 
presence of modern vessel design. This raises 
the question of the adequacy of our cargo 
preference laws and, what is even more Sig- 
nificant, the administration of the program 
carried out by Government agencies and 
departments. 
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The one possible bright spot in the mer- 
chant marine industry picture is occupied 
by the operators in the liner service. “Were 
it not for the foresight and determination of 
the men in the Congress in 1936 we might 
today be celebrating Maritime Day In a mu- 
seum among the models of ships that used 
to be. Instead, we have embarked on a new 
vessel construction program that is pro- 
viding the U.S. merchant marine with a fleet 
ot the fastest and most modern liner vessels 
engaged on the trade routes of the world. 
We now must make this fact known to Ameri- 
can exporters and importers.” 

I am not suggesting that all is well with 
Our operation of liner vessels in the foreign 
trade. The companies have been kept as 
busy here in Washington with congressional 
and departmental studies being undertaken 
of the construction and operating differential 
subsidies and their participation in shipping 
conferences as they have been active along 
their respective trade routes. My guess is 
that next year will bring no substantial 
change in this respect. My sincere hope is 
that the work in Congress, in the Maritime 
Administration, and in the Federal Maritime 
Commission will continue to be undertaken 
by men dedicated to building constructively, 
not ignoring, our merchant marine, This re- 
Quires dedicated, intelligent, and qualified 
men, men who recognize the larger and even 
global issues at stake. 

I do not want to labor the point, but it 
is interesting to note that the Soviet Union, 
with an intense internal demand for limited 
amounts of foreign exchange, is spending 
considerable amounts on building what 
Promises to be one of the largest and cer- 
tainly the most modern merchant fleets in 
the world. 

The Soviets fully intend to increase their 
foreign trade and to carry the bulk of it in 
their own bottoms. 

They realize, as well, that when the pos- 
sibilities of choice in a nuclear world swing 
more and more on limited warfare, when 
Nations are brought to grief not by the blast 
of a bomb but by the file of men through 
& quiet jungle, the availability of a merchant 
Power becomes a prime military asset. 

They are fully aware, as well, that the 
Ultimate interest of communism may be 
Served as well, if not better, by the pene- 
tration of economic markets as by the cross- 
ing of a guarded border. Premier Khru- 
shchev, standing in the hot sun near Aswan 
last week, was no idle tourist. The Russian 
Vessels that ply the Indian Ocean are regard- 
ed as messengers of destiny by the men who 
launched them. 

I do not think we can safely assume that 
the developing Russian challenge to free 
World shipping can be measured only against 
the merchant capability of the free world. 
Our country has its own burdens to bear, 
We discovered that in 1950 in Korea. While 
We were frantically breaking ships out of 
mothballs to open a readily available supply 
Une, the merchant fleets of friendly powers 
Continued in the business of business be- 
Cause there was a better profit to be made. 

The best guarantee that we can have that 
American interests will be served under any 
Contingency is to keep the American flag at 
Sea, and to keep it flying over a fleet that is 
Second to none in performance. That guar- 
antee rests upon two conditions. The first 
is that public policy subscribe to its neces- 
sity and underwrite the programs that are 
necessary. 

But the second condition is equally impor- 
tant. It is that the merchant marine itself, 
in all of its elements, understand and act 
Upon the mutuality of purpose that unites 
it. No part of the uniffed effort that is 
American er can advance at the ex- 
Pense of other parts. The merchant marine 
Should speak loudly with a coherent voice, 
in the knowledge that a better fleet serves 
all its parts. 
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As we honor tonight the voyage of the SS 
Savannak, we should not forget that the ship 
was built in a US. shipyard and was manned 
by U.S. seamen. The change that came to 
the world after the voyage of the Savennah 
found some prepared and some unprepared. 
There is a similar wind of change blowing 
today. Since the war, 32 countries have 
founded national merchant marines. The 
Common Market and other trade and tariff 
blocs have risen from the ashes that the 
bombers left. We are competing in markets 
against goods produced with highly efficient 
machinery, sold with aggressiveness and 
purpose. The world no longer takes what 
we give it. 

And there is something else at stake. We 
do not export only the products of our mills 
and factories. We export a way of life. It is 
the invisible cargo that travels with every 
American vessel. The ship that berths at a 
foreign harbor, the men who come down the 
gangplank, are America to much of the 
world. That is the final purpose of the 
merchant marine, and the one that unites 
the others. In the most crucial marketplace 
of all, the exchange of ideas and impressions 
in men's minds, the merchant marine can 
make its most rewarding voyage of all. 


The Navy League and American Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy League of the United States was 
formed in 1902 and since then has been 
known as the civilian arm of the Navy. 
All of its members are civilians. It does 
not accept as members active-duty per- 
sonnel. In this capacity it can speak out 
and say things that those in uniform 
may believe but dare not say. 

The Navy League opposed the unwise 
and costly disarmament agreements of 
the post-World War I era and said so. 
Those agreements resulted in the scut- 
tling of many of our fighting ships and 
limitations on their size and capacity. 
We paid dearly for these well inten- 
tioned but naive gestures in the early 
days of World War II, 

Over the years the Navy League has 
earned the right to ask for an attentive 
hearing when it speaks out on matters 
of national defense, as it did recently in 
the person of its national president in a 
speech delivered on May 22 to the Na- 
tional Convention of the Navy League at 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent, I 
offer for inclusion in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the speech of Robert Bar- 
num, president, delivered in Dallas on 
Saturday, May 23: 

THE Navy LEAGUE AND AMERICAN STRENGTH 
(By Robert H. Barnum) 

While history records the earliest navy 
league in the ancient history of Rome in 
243 B. C., leagues have existed in Germany, 
England, France, Italy, and more recently in 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 

The Navy League of the United States— 
now 62 years old—is the most senior of all 
of our Armed Force organizations. Compared 
to the much younger Association of the 
US. Army, or the Air Force Association, we 
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are sometimes referred to as “Fine Old 
Brandy.“ 

While we hope we are both fine and old 
in this sense, we in the league, as our Navy's 
civilian arm, have our sights set for the fu- 
ture—one to which we have dedicated our 
efforts; to make the Navy strong, to keep 
the seas free, the Nation safe. 

Perhaps Kipling was right when he indi- 
cated that during times of need—God and 
the soldier are important, indeed, but when 
the crisis has gone, both are forgotten. Such 
forgetfulness is unforgiveable. 

In times of even precarious peace, with 
national leadership involved with domestic 
programs offering everything for everyone 
from cradle to the grave, the soldier or sailor 
is forgotten, and, much worse, whole systems 
of defense, ships, instruments, planes, be- 
come outmoded, antiquated, or suffer “block 
obsolescence.” The voices of the military be- 
come dim, indeed, muted by the more stri- 
dent tones of the political arenas, farm sub- 
sidies, foreign aid, or United Nations prob- 
lems. 

Ancient Greece found this so. When faced 
with danger, the town merchants had to 
build and equip a fleet of 250 ships to pro- 
tect their city—their leaders had failed to be 
prepared. This was one of the earliest re- 
corded actions of a navy league serving its 
country. 

France and her fixed Maginot line philo- 
sophy were unprepared for the flexible move- 
ment and firepower of German panzer divi- 
sions. Great Britain, an island country, 
would probably not have survived without 
our American lend-lease destroyers and ma- 
jor maritime support from our side. 

In each of these situations, there were 
many voices of warning from people believ- 
ing in sound preparedness, believing in power 
tor peace, for deterrence. You cannot pre- 
vent fires or fight fires with obsolescent fire 
engines, sitting in the firehouse—all shined 
up—but with worn out engines, pumps, bad 
tires, while the crew of firemen is being re- 
placed by newly employed rookies, at alarm- 
ing rates and costs. Comes the conflict— 
the devastating emergency—perpetrated by a 
cunning, savage, intelligent foe; and the sys- 
tem of cardboard fire departments collapses 
in the ruins. Similarly, penny pinching 
pennies saved, inattention, lack of under- 
standing, could cause the defeat of America. 

Among the policy statements of the Navy 
League of the United States there are several 
that are remarkably pertinent: "We advocate 
a foreign policy which will avoid wars—if 
possible; if not, win them.” 

This might have well been phrased by a 
great soldier and statesman—General Mac- 
Arthur. His dictum was: There is no substi- 
tute for victory. 

The words of our Navy League’s policy 
are not bellicose words—careful words of 
thought. 

We also stand for a balanced Defense De- 
partment team—with ench of the Armed 
Forces prepared, organized, as the law pro- 
vides, and equipped to perform its role in 
defense of America. 

A second Navy League policy statement— 

“We know that in a free nation an in- 
formed public is indispensable to national 
security, and, therefore, we will strive to keep 
the Nation alert to dangers which threaten— 
both from without and within.” 

During the 19 years of nonpeace since 
1945, the nonpeace has not been strident 
enough to sound the clarion call—the fire 
slarm—to evidence or to disclose to the 
neighborhood community, the dangers that 
threaten in your fire departments. 

Few people are aware that 20-25 percent 
of all our naval personnel leave the service 


advancement. No sensible business could be 
run under such circumstances. The costs 
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of replacement, retraining, are fantastic. 
Service pay should at least be comparable 
with that of other Government employees, 
including that of civil service. Is the Navy's 
voice heard on this? No. Nor is the Navy's 
vital—mortal—warning of block obsolescence 
of ships—many ships becoming overage— 
worn out, CC 


Hitler almost won the last war, starting 
with a submarine fleet of less than 57 ships. 
Russia would start the next one with well 
over 400 submarines. The resulting crisis 
in antisubmarine warfare with enemy sub- 
marines off every coast of the free world 
would be incredible—and—when it hap- 
pens—incomprehensible to most intelligent 
péople—who then will say, “Why didn't some 
one tell us?” 

America is not defenseless. America is 
pip Indeed we have many fine elements 

of strength—many excellent defense sys- 
tems—but several things should be made 
clear. 


government, the Presi- 


every senior mili commander. 
President delegates authority to others whom 
he appoints—the system can and does lose 
respect for the integrity of trained expert 
people and tends to become one of the im- 

computer's from control. With the 
loss of such American traditional freedoms 
as the right to testify frankly and honestly 


of Defense party ine“ —a single ballot vote 
“yea” but no “nay.” As a case in point the 
consolidation of public information is a mat- 
ter of concern to us. This involves the 
placing of the public information office of 
each of the services into one consolidated 
voice under an Assistance Secretary of 
Defense. 

All service recommendations are strongly 
opposed. And, I fear, are being overridden. 

The Navy League of the United States is 
concerned about this unsound censorship 
control, and speaks out clearly and foree- 
fully concerning it. And we do so as more 
than a civilian arm of the Navy in these 
respects. What we have done to benefit 
the Navy, in turn will benefit the other 
Armed Forces, and will enhance the future 
effectiveness of our Nation’s military team, 

It seems to me that there are a number of 
national questions seriously concerned. 

One is the eee costs of inade- 
guate za military pa; 

. se f defense—the complicated, 
3 systems of deterrence, are fur - 
ther developed, perfected, and placed in op- 
eration, it becomes of cardinal importance, 
vital, urgent importance, that the men 
and women who man, operate, and direct 
these systems be paid adequately, decently, 
and encouraged to pursue lifetime profes- 
sional service careers. Let me state for the 
record right now, that the Navy League re- 
spects our military profession, both in point, 
of pride and of prestige as the highest and 
finest careers of service to our great Nation. 
But psy scales do not respect this role of 
first-class citizenship. 

The inadequacy of military compensation 
is shocking. Secretaries, stenographers, city 
probationary firemen or policemen, earn 
more than we pay officers with graduate en- 
gineering training. We pay people under 
New York State unemployment compensa- 
tion more per week performing no produc- 
tive service than we pay to many thousands 
of our service people on full-time active 
patrol for America. 

Our service people have no 40-hour week 
on Polaris submarines—no overtime pay or 
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double pay for Saturday, Sundays or holl- 
days, they have no unions to call strikes or 
negotiate new contracts. Our service peo- 
ple are in the service of our country. Some- 
how then, the country must become aware 
that they are shortehanging, not only the 
service people, but shortehanging America, 
because of the tremendously costly turnover 
of these trained people, and in the face of 
the increasing need for the long-term career 
service of technically qualified personnel, 
many of whom can only eontinue to serve 
if adequately paid. ty works both 
ways. Patriotism begets patriotism. We 
wonder whether defense is doing its part for 
Its people. And we wonder If the American 
people through their representative Govern- 
ment, are doing their part in defense of sery- 
ice people. This is an area of grave civil- 
ian responsibility. 

Another national question deals with 
the dangers of “The Fortress 9 
concept. Military sages of 
quoted as saying “Beware of generals Rib 
line up their artillery in the village square.” 
For to place one’s battle resources within the 
Village is to invite war and devastation to 
the very heart of one’s homeland. 

Today, our civilian generals appear to have 
forgotten that principle. With fixed Minute- 
man bases, fixed intercontinental ballistic 
bases, fixed strategic Air Force bases and rigid 
commands and concepts in the country, they 
attract war against the very homeland of 
America, and retrogress to the village square 
strategy. 

Somewhere they seem to have lost or fall 
to understand the true mobility of seapower, 
the sustained mobility of fast attack carrier 
forces, the sustained mobility of Polaris sub- 
marine systems—as operationally tested de- 
pendable deterrents. 

When we become static, immobile, but- 
toned down in the concept of insularity— 
every aspect of modernity, of progress, of in- 
surance and indeed of deterrence is erased. 

The sustained presence of mobile naval 
power—the 6th Fleet—off Cyprus—might 
be the reason the Cyprus situation has not 
become worse. Certainly our fleet task forces 
answered the problems of Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, and the 7th Fleet may well 
be called on at any time to render tremendous 
service in southeast Asia or the “Concord 
Squadron” in the Indian Ocean. 

Another national question deals with the 
failure to follow through on the magnificent 
strategic advantages of from con- 
ventional to nuelear power, Nuclear devel- 
opments of tomorrow will dwarf anything we 


than anything of its past. However, these 
things will not materialize with negativism 
or with cost effectiveness based upon con- 
cepts of years ago. 

For in considering the factors of yester- 
year, and refusing to examine the progress 
of today and tomorrow, is but to perpetuate 
the concrete abutments of yesteryear that 
are all mixed up and permanently set—or 
the other concept of “don’t bother me with 
new facts, my mind is already made up.” 

The country should call for positive prog- 
reas and our league has already sounded its 
alert on this question. 

I quote another policy statement of our 
Navy League— 

“We believe that the security of our Nation 
and of the people of the world demands a 
well-balanced, mobile American defense 
team, of which a strong Navy, including the 
Marine Corps and Naval Aviation, is an in- 
dispensable part.” 

The lead that we once enjoyed as a Na- 
tion—our great military advantage in the 
area of nuclear power is being dissipated. 
Not one single nuclear powered surface ship 
has been authorized this year and with the 
present attitude in the Department of De- 
fense, one may not be for years to come. 
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The danger facing us Is that the United 
States, a maritime nation allied with other 
maritime nations—may be forced to adopt a 
defense posture of a land power. We will 
fight our battles from America and invite 
devastation in return—rather than carry the 
battles to the waters and shores of our 
enemy. The Navy League calls attention to 
this problem. In another policy statement: 

“We oppose any usurpation of the Con- 
gress’ constitutional authority over the 
armed services.” 

Congress and the United States expressed 
themselves in the National Security Act of 
1947 and the Reorganization Act of 1958. 

A number of objectives and limitations 
were defined. Congress and the country 
specifically provided safeguards against a 
single chief of staff; a single uniform or a 
single service; a large Joint Chief of Staf 
organization; a national general staff. 

During recent years a series of separate, 
apparently unconnected actions have been 
occurring, many by administrative action— 
most without public awareness or conscious- 
ness and, I fear, without congressional 
understanding. 

While Congress and the country were—as 
a matter of record and as a matter of na- 
tional legislation—opposed to a single chief 
of staff concept, today in reality do you 
realize we have a single chief of staff? 

We do. 

Congress and the country were opposed to 
a single uniform—a single service concept 
as n matter of national legislative action and 
record, today, do you realize this is the road 
we are traveling, by administrative action? 

We have—tiike it or not—a single supply 
agency—a single military intelligence 
agency—a single communications 
a single press-speech censorship agency—® 


sions concerning a single chaplains’ corps, 
and a single medical corps, and a single 
transportation group. 

Of these mergers effected, each was pro- 
posed and sold on the basis of economy, but 
in each instance actual savings have yet to 
be substantiated. 

Congress and the country were opposed to 
a “giant Joint Chiefs of Staff group“ that 
functioned as a national general staff of the 
Prussian, Ivory tower, monolithic type. 

Legislatively the Congress in 1947 limited 
the Joint Staff to not more than 100 officers. 
This was revised to 210 In 1949, again revised 
to 400 in 1958, but today with civilians, do 
you realize it really totals nearly 2,000? 

Naval Intelligence—as an organization has 
almost been destroyed. G-, of the Army, 
Air Force Intelligence, as organizations, have 
been seriously torn apart. The Centeral In- 
telligence Agency is being worked upon and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff “intelligence group” 
abolished, all by administrative action, The 
Navy League is concerned about this—and 
speaks out clearly concerning it. 

Another Navy League policy statement: 

“We support all the armed services to the 
end that each may make maximum contri- 
bution to the national security.” 

When you realize our foreign treaties and 
defense agreements with NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO, you find another challenge. 

Our Navy with U.S. Government, that 18 
with State Department commitments, in oF 
with—almost every free land bordering the 
seven seas—for years into the future—finds, 
again by administrative action: 

The Navy is deprived of command func- 
tion of areas under ita geographic responsi- 
bilities. 

The Navy is 33 = nuclear power on 
its newest important shi 

Administrative individuals, without mili- 
tary background, experence, education, Of 
perhaps understanding and with no real na- 
tional responsibility, are making the most 


decisions 
services, and 
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the defense—if not survival—of our country, 

I don't think our Navy is competent to 
run our Air Force—nor to run the Army—I 
don't think our Navy should, or could, run 
Anything but what it was designed, trained, 
Organized, and dedicated to do—that is to 
8 naval responsibilities and to fight the 

eet. 

By the same token—and proudly so, I 
think the same is true of each of the other 
Services. ` 

But today things have taken a very dif- 
ferent turn—without publicity—without 
Public awareness—and I fear without full 
Congressional realization, The Navy League 
Is calling attention to the fact that military 
Competence and responsibilites are being 
downgraded. 

But—who is the Navy League—or to 
Whom am I referring when I say the Navy 
League is concerned? 

Thirty-seven thousand American citizens 
are members of the Navy League of the 
United States. They are American citizens 
With responsibility and the privilege—to 
Speak out clearly in the national interest, 
as we see it, and with the right to dissent 
Where it is necessary to dissent. Our proud 
heritage—is to serve our Navy-Marine Corps 
team and the Nation. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copr or Laws or THe UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Conimittee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action fer the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 28, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trt 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
deedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
deedings in order of placement in consecu- 

ve issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
mall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
Aternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tlon and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
Pant the report of the proceedings and de- 
8 of the Senate and House of Representa- 

Ves, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concresstonal Recor, in 71;-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
Ms eir own words, and all reports, documents, 
es other matter authorized to be inserted 
55 the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
eet and all rolicalis shall be printed in 

“Point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
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strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer ts authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Co: Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Record. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorgp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitied to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b), Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
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Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 


printed 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 


to the Member of the respective House any 

matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp which is in contravention of this 
ph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 

ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 


suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 


as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrconn. 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments unanimous- 
ly agreed on the important. issues of 
Presidential succession and inability and 
reported a proposed constitutional 
amendment to deal with these issues to 
the full Committee on the Judiciary. 

A searching analysis of the provisions 
of this amendment was presented by the 
distinguished columnist, Walter Lipp- 
Mann, Mr. Lippmann recognizes that 
there can be no absolutely perfect solu- 
tion which deals with every conceivable 
Contingency, but on balance, endorses 
the proposed amendment as the best 
Practicable solution. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

TEE PRESIDENCY: SUCCESSION AND DISABILITY 

In its leisurely and happy-go-lucky way, 
Congress has now got to the point where a 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
Mittee has agreed on a bill dealing with the 
Presidential succession and with presiden- 
tial disability. This bill (SJ. Res. 139) is 
Supported by Senators from both parties, 
Dmxsen, Keatinc, and Fons for the Repub- 
licans, BeH Bays, Dopp, and EASTLAND for 
the Democrats. Now, if the Judiciary Com- 
Mittee agrees with its subcommittee, the 
bi can go to the Senate. If it is passed 
there, then some day, perhaps next year, a 
Similar bill will go to the House. Then if 
it has been approved by two-thirds vote in 
each House, it must be ratified by three- 
Quarters of the States. 

Thus we must accept the fact that a con- 
Stitutional amendment to provide for a Vice 
President if there is no Vice President can- 
Rot go into effect during the present period 
When there is no Vice President. This 
Vacuum will last until January 1965. More- 
Over, during this same period, there will be 
no orderly way to deal with the situation 
Which would exist if, God forbid, this Presi- 
Gent were disabled. 

Because such delay is a grave national risk 
and a reckless gamble, I have been among 
those who have argued that the problems of 
BUccession and disability should be dealt 
With at once, not by the long process of a 
Constitutional amendment but, by repealing 
the unhappy legislation of 1947 and by a 
deolaration interpreting what the Constitu- 
tion says about presidential inability, 

The consensus of Congress and of the 
legal Profession has been, however, that a 
Constitutional amendment is necessary. It 
la evident that Congress is unwilling to 

te and that it is determined to take 
the longer road of a constitutional amend- 
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ment. So be it. The amendment proposed 
(S.J. Res. 139) by Senator BIRCH Barn's 
subcommittee has one compelling thing to 
be said for it. It has been agreed to by 
leading members of both parties. And, 
therefore, even if it were not so good as 
it is, it would still be a great deal better 
than an endless search for an ever more 
perfect solution. The absolutely perfect 
solution which deals with every conceiv- 
able contingency will never be found, and 
it is mot necessary. What is necessary is 
that there should be a legitimate procedure 
which the whole country respects. 

In fact, however, this proposed amend- 
ment is, so far as I can see, very good in- 
deed. On the first problem, which is what 
is to happen when there is no Vice Presi- 
dent, as there was when Truman succeeded 
Roosevelt and as there has been since John- 
son succeeded Kennedy, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 189 would have the President 
nominate a Vice President subject to the ap- 
proval of both Houses of Congress, Prob- 
ably this would work because the country 
would not look sympathetically on a par- 
tisan or factional effort to thrwart the new 
President in a matter of this kind. 

Above all, the proposal cures the vices 
of the existing system set up by the 1947 
law. Under it, the Presidential Office would 
go to the Speaker of the House when the 
Vice-Presidency is vacant. He could, of 
course, be of the opposition party. This 
would mean that the death of a President 
might be equivalent to the reversal of the 
previous election. The other vice of the 
existing law is that the man whose career 
has led him to the speakership is not likely 
to have passed through any kind of experi- 
ence and training which qualifies him for 
high executive office. As against this, the 
Bayh amendment rests on a basic idea of 
the old pre-1947 law, which was that the 
successor of the President should be a man 
who has had his full confidence. 

The other problem, which arises when 2 
President is disabled, has always in practice 
turned on this question: If the Vice Presi- 
dent takes over, does he become President, 
and if he does, how can he be made to sur- 
render his office if the elected President re- 
covers? The Bayh proposal provides a rea- 
sonable answer. 

If the President falls ill but remains in 
control of his faculties, he may declare in 
writing that he is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office; the Vice 
President then becomes the Acting President 
until the elected President declares in writ- 
ing that his inability has ended. If, however, 
the President is too ill to do anything, as 
was the case, for example, when Garfield was 
dying, the Vice President with the concur- 
rence of a majority of the Cabinet, or of 
any body specified by Congress, could declare 
that the President is disabled and assume 
the position of Acting President. 

There is here a somewhat tricky point. 
For it could happen that the President, 
though in fact incapacitated, would dispute 
the actions of the Vice President and of the 
Cabinet. In that event, which could have 
happened when Wilson lay paralyzed in the 
White House, the dispute would go to Con- 
gress which would have to decide by two- 
thirds majority of both Houses whether the 
Vice President should continue as Acting 
President. 

There is an additional safeguard against a 
coup d'etat in the fact that if any member 


the Cabinet disagreed with the majority, 
his position known to the 


mate solution for this ultimate problem is 
in fact a form of impeachment, and that in 
effect is what is proposed. á 


Dr. Eskew Receives Stott Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3 the Charles G. Stott Award for out- 
standing service to civic development 
was presented to Dr. Harold A. Eskew 
of Silver Spring, Md. The presentation 
was made at the 28th annual banquet 
of the Allied Civic Group, Inc., of Mont- 
gomery County, Md. 

Dr. Eskew, an orthodontist, is the cur- 
rent president of the Silver Spring Ro- 
tary Club. During the past year he has 
given outstanding leadership to such 
civic betterment projects as a vocational 
guidance program at Northwood High 
School, a crippled children’s program, 
and School Boy’s Safety Award. In ad- 
dition he furnished major assistance to 
the American field service program at 
Springbrook High School, and toward 
a cultural exchange program between 
Silver Spring and cities in foreign lands. 

SPEECH or Hanotp A. ESKEW 

To say I appreciate this signal honor is 
a gross understatement. I am proud and 
honored to have been chosen and in ac- 
cepting, I also accept the challenge which 
I feel the award represents. Although the 
award has much personal meaning to me, I 
am fully aware that its real significance is 
to initiate and stimulate a sense of civic 
responsibility on the part of all citizens. In 
creating the award and selecting a recipient, 
you give encouragement to everyone who 
is interested in and works for the commu- 
nity welfare, There are in this room, and 
certainly in our county, many more de- 
serving than I, and it is on their behalf 
that I accept this award, having worked 
with so many community-minded people 
over the past years, and with some realiza- 
tion of the problems of our growing com- 
munity, I know that no matter how much 
we think we've accomplished, it’s never 
enough. 

Your association is in a unique position 
to provide encouragement and leadership 
to the talent of the community. You are 
not hemmed in by political fences, and you 
reach into the grassroots of the neighbor- 
hoods. As an organization of neighbor- 
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hoods, you reflect the imagination, the 
prejudices, the idealism, and the tensions 
that make a dynamic country. You are, 
in fact, the private conscience of the coun- 
try. It is this private conscience that re- 
sponds, one way or another, to the chal- 
lenge of our society. 

What is our one big challenge? From my 
community activities I would say it is the 
need to manage our social growth. For this 
there is no IBM machine, because human 
problems cannot be solved by any push- 
button magic. In my professional field, 
I deal with physical growth, which I can 
define, measure, predict, and to some extent 
influence. I cannot, and would not, prevent 
it. So it is with social growth. 

Our post office address may be Maryland, 
but we live within a city complex. It isn't 
the size and shape of buildings that con- 
stitute a city. It’s the presence of people 
and the services that bind them together. 
Metropolitan growth is a staggering chain 
reaction. Often we feel engulfed by it; 
sometimes we turn our backs and try to 
ignore it; or we think we can fight it; or 
we try to move away from it. It doesn't 
work, because growth is social as well as 
physical. 

To manage our total growth we need to 
reexamine our courage and timidity, our 
prejudices, our hopes and frustrations, and 
the institutions we have created to serve 
the needs of the community. All too often 
we get so submerged in the individual prob- 
lems that we lose sight of the framework 
of the problems. 

There are those among us who are so con- 
cerned with their own pieces of real estate 
and their status quo that neighborhood 
interest is forgotten. There are those 80 
concerned with their own neighborhood’s 
status quo that the community is forgotten. 
There are those who are frightened by the 
demands of the Negro and are unwilling to 
lend their active support to the rightness of 
equal opportunity. There are those who fear 

mt and who cannot define its posi- 
tive role in our society. From such an 
assortment of attitudes, the community 
assumes its shape. 

This community is part of the fastest 
growing metropolitan area in the entire 
country. To harness that growth, to give 
it form and meaning for public as well 
as private interests, requires an immense 
vision and responsibility. It requires us to 
look searchingly for cause and effect, and 
to use and honesty in deciding 
what to do. Our physical growth either 
reflects that deep concern, or it produces 
an environment virtually insensitive to to- 
tal human need. 

No one of us possesses infallible wisdom, 
but guidelines for coherent growth are the 
shared responsibility of government and 
business, prodded by an informed public. 

This awareness of responsibility—this ac- 
ceptance of responsibility—this is the pri- 
vate conscience of the neighborhood, and 
the real lifeline of the citizens’ association. 


With gratitude and with humility, I 
thank you. 


Dedication of the Blaustein Building in 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 
28, 1964, I was privileged to attend the 


dedication of 1 North Charles—the Blau- 
stein Building in Baltimore, Md. 
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To some, this building is just another 
new structure occupying space in the 
city of Baltimore. To those who know 
Jacob Blaustein, however, 1 North 
Charles represents much more. It repre- 
sents an idea born 54 years ago in the 
hearts of a father and son. This idea 
grew and was nurtured through hard 
work, perseverance, and most impor- 
tant—through confidence and trust in 
the free competitive economy which has 
made America great. 

Mr. Blaustein has shared his success 
with America. Over the years we have 
honored him as a philanthropist, a civic 
leader, and as one who willingly gives of 
his time and efforts that others might 
enjoy a better life. The Blaustein Build- 
ing, I know, will stand as a further 
Monument to his accomplishments. 

Jacob Blaustein told the story much 
better than I can in his remarks during 
the dedication ceremony. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the introductory 
statement of Mr. Morton Blaustein, to- 
gether with the remarks of Mr. Jacob 
Blaustein, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF Mn. JAcon BLAUSTEIN BY His 
Son, Dr, Morton K. BLAUSTEIN 

Now, my friends, I ask you, How does one 
introduce Jacob Blaustein? 

Should I use all of the traditional—and 
justified—terms and phrases: “industrial- 
ist,” “philanthropist,” “humanitarian,” 
“statesman”? 

Or, should I just say, Here's my boss"? 

Or, should I turn the microphone over 
to someone else, who could perform this in- 
troduction with no embarrassment? 

No. No, Im going to do it myself. 

And I'm just going to say, very simply, 
that 


Here is the man who made it all possible, 
The man for whom the building is named; 
Your friend; and 

My wonderful father—Mr, Jacob Blaustein. 


ADDRESS OF JACOB BLAUSTEIN 

First, I would like to add my own welcome 
to that of Morton’s, to all of you who have 
honored us with your presence—Governor 
Tawes, Mayor McKeldin, Senator Beall, our 
Congressmen, other officials, and friends all. 
It was good of you to come. 

IMPORTANT OCCASION FOR THE WHOLE OF 

BALTIMORE 


This is, if I may say so, an important 
occasion, not only for us, but for the whole 
of downtown Baltimore, and indeed, for the 
whole of Baltimore itself. 

More than that, it is another example of 
what can and should be done in many more 
cities over our land—namely, not only to re- 
vitalize particular urban renewal areas with 
public assistance—which in itself is of great 
consequence—but also for private enter- 
prise as such to spread out beyond those 
prescribed boundaries, for the edification of 
the city as a whole. And if we—with Mat- 
thew McCloskey, our partner in this build- 
ing—have made a contribution to that con- 
cept and goal, we are indeed gratified. 

MEMORIES 

This ceremony brings back many mem- 
ories to me. 

Memories of my father, the late Louis 
Blaustein—how I wish he were with us here 
today. He, to my mind, was a great man— 
a man of character, strength, ability, and 
courage, with both a mind and a heart 
and possessing that rare combination of 
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qualities, a top executive, and at the same 
time a superb salesman. 

I have memories of that day in June 
1910—54 years ago—when the American Oil 
Co.—Amoco—was founded by my father and 
your speaker, right here in Baltimore, with 
one small tank wagon and a horse. 

Perhaps you would like to know what our 
Office was like then. Well, I will tell you. 
It was a far cry from what we see here to- 
day. Besides the one tank wagon and the 
horse, we had a rented yard on the B. & O. 
Railroad tracks at what was then Clarkson 
Street—and on that lot there was a little 
stable. 

The stable we divided to take care of our 
one horse and then a little later, a few 
more; there was space for a very small 
warehouse; and squeezed into a tiny corner 
was the office. I tell you, still one more 
horse at that time, and I really do not know 
what would have happened to the office. 

We did not need a large office then; our 
office was really in our heads. Father and 
I would be on the street most of the day, 
meeting our tank wagons at 5 or 6 In the 
morning, selling coal oil—kerosene—to 
grocery stores—and what a job that was— 
and then we would go on selling, ‘getting 
back to Clarkson Street at 5 or 5:30 in the 
afternoon to settle up with our drivers; and 
after this, there was a street car ride of 
nearly an hour to reach home. 

Those were hard, long days. But they 
were good days, days during which we could 
with our own eyes readily see and feel 
steady growth and progress. 

I do not want us ever to forget those early 
days. That was our beginning. 

As we went along, we among other things 
developed Amoco gas, the first antiknock 
motor fuel (which revolutionized the whole 
automotive and gasoline industries); the 
first drive-in service station; and the first 
visible gasoline pump (the forerunner of 
the meter pump) so motorists could see 
they were getting the quantity for which they 
paid. n 

I also have memories of 1930 when we ac- 
quired the major interest in Crown Central 
Petroleum Corp. and moved its execu- 
tive offices to Baltimore from which it is also 
doing a fine job, 

Likewise memories from 1931—33 years 
ago—when our American Trading and Pro- 
duction Corp.—Atapco—was founded, again 
right here in Baltimore. 

Now why have I recited this? For a two- 
fold purpose. 

One, opportunity in the United States— 
and responsibility. To express a conviction 
I have that the real credit for achievement 
in this country belongs in the final analysis, 
not to any individual or family, but to the 
American concept of democracy, free enter- 
prise, and free opportunity. 

The good fortune that has come to all of 
us is an example of the countless blessings 
that flow from the freedom of opportunity in 
the United States. Without that open door 
to accomplishment, my father, for example. 
would most likely have spent his last work- 
ing days, as he did his first in America, sell- 
ing his wares from a horse and buggy to 
Pennsylvania farmers. 

And I feel, we should always remember 
that with that priceless birthright of op- 
portunity, goes responsibility to our free so- 


“ctety at which we should work—responsibility 


for our political system of self-government; 
responsibility for our economic system of 
free enterprise; and responsibility for our 
system of ethics, 

And the second reason I recalled the bis- 
tory was to emphasize that Baltimore has 
meant and means a great deal to us. While 
our operations have now spread to farflung 
areas, here and abroad, Baltimore is our- 
home. 

Here my father came over three-quarters of 
a century ago, a virtually penniless immi- 
grant; here we have raised our families; here 
we have founded most of our business en- 
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terprises; here have been and are our execu- 
tive offices; and here we have participated in 
the various community philanthropies and 
Cultural projects. We continue part and 
Parcel of Baltimore. 

It is very understandable, therefore, that 
We felt that we could not sit idly by while 
the very heart of the city was disintegrating. 
For it is our belief that any city is only as 
vital as its downtown, and that Baltimore's 
great potential can be realized only if its 
Core, the nerve center from which a city de- 
Tives its essential purpose, is made modern, 
efficient, and beautiful. And it is toward 
this goal that we have bullt this structure. 

And now as we unveil the plague and dedi- 
Cate this One North Charles—the Blaustein 
Building, may we note that by its construc- 
tion, we believe we have given the most tan- 
Bible and concrete kind of evidence of the 
great faith we have in the future of Balti- 
more; and may we simply add, that we are 
Very happy to be making this significant con- 
tribution, along with the contributions of 
Others, to the future vitality, prosperity, and 
beauty of our city. 

UNVEILING OF MODEL OF BARBARA HEPWORTH'S 
SCULPTURE IN MEMORY OF DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


And now, one final item on our program 
today, Throughout the years, it has been 
my good fortune to have met and worked 
With some of the world's great men. And 
One of these, whom I was proud to call my 
friend, was Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary 
General of the United Nations. His life was 
dedicated to the cause of peace, and in the 
Pursuit of that cause he lost his life in the 
Congo, where his plane crashed near the 
town of Ndola, in September 1961. 

Your served as a U.S. delegate at 
the United Nations, and it was only several 
days before the Secretary General left on 
his fateful trip, that we lunched together 
and had a 3-hour talk in which we reviewed 
Various situations around the world and 
Some of his plans for the future. How little 
We know what is in store for us. We miss 
him sorely. 

Next month in his memory, we are dedi- 
Cating a large bronze sculpture on the 
grounds of the United Nations, on a spot 
Previously chosen by him as an appropriate 
Setting for a piece of sculpture, should one 
ever be acquired. He had also mentioned the 
Sculpture whom he would like to have exe- 
Cute such a piece—Miss Barbara Hepworth, 
Of England, a world famous artist, for whom 
he held a high regard. z 

After Mr. Hammarskjold’s death, it was 
My sad privilege to commission this work of 
art by Miss Hepworth in his memory. And 
We have here today a half-size model of it, 

also executed by Miss Hepworth. It is an 
abstract, free-form bronze called Single 

which to the artist signified the single- 

ness of purpose of Mr. Hammarskjold’s life, 

Cut into the bronze, inside the circle near 

è top, are the words: “To the Glory of 
God and the Memory of Dag Hammarskjold, 
Ndola, September 17, 1961.” 

In his memory—in the memory of Dag 

jold—we now unveil and dedicate 
this bronze. 


Congressman Joe Martin: Father of Small 
Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 


tion has been called to a letter written to 
editor of the Washington World by 
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George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. 

Under unanimous consent, I will in- 
clude the letter at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, because it contains an 
interesting chronicle of the history of 
small business activities on Capitol Hill. 

I am pleased to note that Mr. Burger 
recognizes that my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, former 
Speaker of the House JOE MARTIN, was 
the “father” of our present Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Congressman MARTIN 
created an unofficial small business com- 
mittee among Republican Members of 
the House as far back as the fall of 1940. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
oy INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., May 27, 1964. 
Mr. Ray J. TAYLOR, 
Executive Editor, Washington World, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Taytor: I noted with consider- 
able interest in the current issue, volume No. 
4-20, an interesting story on the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. I believe it would 
be of considerable value to trace the back- 
ground of that committee from its inception 
in the fall of 1940 up to 1964—a 24-year life 
duration. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
basis for the Small Business Committee was 
originated in an unofficial committee by the 
Honorable Joe Martin, of Massachusetts, set- 
ting up the unofficial committee of Mem- 
bers of the House from his side of the aisle, 
and this was followed in the creation of the 
official committee in 1940 in the Senate, then 
headed by the Honorable James B. Murray, 
of Montana. 

Then in 1941 an official Small Business 
Committee was set up in the House, headed 
by the Honorable WRIGHT Patman, of Texas. 

You must bear in mind that was on the 
eve of our entrance into World War H. and 
the Senate committee started to function 
immediately in 1941, making extensive 
studies on the plight facing independent 
automobile dealers and independents in the 
rubber tire industry. Their existence was 
threatened, due primarily to war measures, 
and it was due to the action of the Senate 
Small Business Committee that public hear- 
ings were held on their problems in 1941 and 
1942—also in the House Small Business Com- 
mittee—that went a long way to saving the 
business life of independents in those two 
major industries so they would be able to 
serve the essential needs of automotive serv- 
ice during the war period. 

It’s also interesting to note in or around 
that time that in Great Britain a similar 
situation faced the automotive servicing 
field—1939, and for the duration of the war 
28,500 independent establishments were 
blocked out, leaving only 1,500 remaining in 
the automotive servicing field in Great 
Britain. 

The actions of both Small Business Com- 
mittees at that time were a lifesaver to 
small business; and more important, through 
their actions it established or stimulated 
interest by certain Government agencies as 
to the plight of small business. 

Both the Senate and House Small Business 
Committees continued on and had to be re- 
created in each new session of the Congress, 
and at all times they still lacked legislative 
authority. There was always a gap through 
delaying actions in the re-creation of these 
committees at the start of every Congress. 
So realizing this situation, in or around 1949— 
50 attempts were made by Members of the 
Senate to correct this situation, such action 
being instituted by Senator Holland, Florida, 
Senator Murray, Montana, and Senator 
Wherry, Nebraska. 
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Senator Wherry's resolution provided for 
a continuing Small Business Committee in 
the Senate, and his resolution was voted by 
the Senate on February 20, 1950—the vote in 
favor 2 to i on a rollcall vote. 

Then again in 1955 the resolution was 
amended, that is as to the appointment of 
Members of the committee being in the same 
manner and form as all other standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

It is quite true over the years the com- 
mittees have issued annual reports, held 
public hearings, etc., and still they are power- 
less to bring about the expected needed re- 
lief for small business through direct legis- 
lative authority. 

It is to be noted in our appearances before 
the Republican and Democratic platform 
committees 1948, 1952, 1956, and 1960, by 
official vote of our nationwide membership, 
all independent business and professional 
men, all individual members in the 50 States, 
now numbering close to 200,000, we have 
urged that the Committees of Small Business 
be given legislative authority, placing them 
on parity with all other standing committees 
paoa as Education and Labor and Agricul- 

ure. 

Such action was introduced in the preced- 
ing Congress by Senator Capehart, of Indi- 
ana, with no oficial action being taken by 
the Senate. 

On January 15, 1963, a resolution was in- 
troduced by Senator Proury, of Vermont— 
Senate Resolution 30—that would provide 
for legislative authority for the committee, 
bipartisan action, and at the moment 54 
Senators have declared in support of the 
resolution, which includes 13 members of 
the Senate Small Business Committee, in- 
cluding its chairman, Senator SPARKMAN, of 
Alabama, 

The resolution has been resting in the 
Senate Rules Committee since January 15, 
1963, with no indication of any action being 
taken by the committee. The resolution 
has been resting in the Subcommittee of 
Senate Rules headed by Senators HAYDEN, 
Cannon, and Cooper. 

Now bear in mind if you check the list of 
54 Senators who have declared for this reso- 
lution you will find some are chairmen of 
standing committees, including Senator 
Macnuson of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

Notwithstanding their declared support— 
still no action on the resolution. 

If these committees are to continue and 
serve the essential needs of small business 
now is the time for the Congress to act in 
giving long overdue recognition to the Small 
Business Committees. 

The committee will have a man-sized job 
facing it for years to come if they confine 
their operations to the major problems, and 
increasing problems facing independent 
business both at the production and dis- 
tribution levels in the distribution field. 

Finally, this situation must be serious 
when it was noted in the press recently by 
one of the Nation's leading banks of their 
great concern as to the future of small busi- 
ness of this Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER. 


The National Day of Portugal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in se- 
lecting a national day most countries 
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commemorate a special event in their 
History such as independence day or a 
national hero, such as the birthday of 
the state’s liberator. Portugal, on the 
other hand, has chosen as its national 
holiday the anniversary of the death of 
its greatest poet, Luis Vas de Camoes, 
who died in Lisbon on June 10, 1580. 
The works of this man, one of the great- 
est poets of the 16th century, have long 
been an inspiration and an example of 
strength and endurance to his country- 
men. 

Born in 1524, this great artist shunned 
the restrictions of court life and instead 
took off as a soldier in the sprawling 
Portuguese Empire. In their pognancy 
and anguish, his lyric poems refiect the 
hardships of a soldier's life. His great- 
est epic, “Os Lusiadas’—‘The Portu- 
guese’’—extols the glorious deeds of his 
people and their victories over the ene- 
mies of Christianity. 

His feelings and thoughts, expressed 
400 years ago, live on. They remind us 
of the fact that the Portuguese have al- 
ways remained courageous in the face of 
aggression. Portugal is a charter mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. The bases which it provides in 
the strategically located Azores have 
been of great benefit to the free world. 
NATO is just one more indication of 
Portugal’s traditional friendship with the 
United States, where many of Portugal's 
sturdy emigrants now make their homes. 

These Portuguese are hardy and faith- 
ful allies of the mettle of Camoes. I 
join with them on their national day and 
trust that our friendship will continue 
forever. 


Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania: A 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania con- 
stitute the three Baltic countries on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic, in north- 
eastern Europe. The peoples of these 
countries are among the most civilized, 
most gifted, and most progressive ethnic 
elements in all Europe. Although sub- 
jected to alien rule for centuries, they 
maintained their own identity, and at 
the end of the First World War they re- 
gained their national independence. 
Thenceforth for two decades they lived 
in freedom, which they were able to 
maintain in the face of serious threats. 
But with the outbreak of the last war 


they were no longer able to do this, and. 


then began their tragedy. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, 
Lithuania and her two unfortunate 
neighbors were ruthlessly bullied by the 
Kremlin. They were forced to sign 
mutual assistance pacts with the Soviet 
Union. Then early in 1940, under some 
pretext, the governments of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia were accused by the 
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Kremlin of anti-Soviet activities. In 
June the governments of these countries 
were compelled to agree to the occupa- 
tion of these countries by the Red army. 
Having no choice, these governments 
complied with the terms of the Soviet 
ultimatums. Immediately the Red army 
advanced and occupied all three coun- 
tries, and by the end of June Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians alike were 
robbed of their freedom. 

In the meantime wholesale arrests 
and imprisonments of prominent men 
in every walk of life were proceeding. 
Terror in every quarter, and no one felt 
safe; even women and children were, 
in some cases, faced with summary ar- 
rest, imprisonment, and deportation. 
No one knows how many tens of thou- 
sands of Estonians, Latvians, and Lith- 
uanians were thus arrested by Soviet 
agents and then deported to distant 
parts of the Soviet Union, but the fact 
that in Lithuania alone more than 34,000 
were arrested in June of 1940, indicates 
that at least that many innocent Eston- 
ians and Latvians shared a similar sad 
fate. Arrests and deportations did not 
end in June, but continued throughout 
the Soviet occupation of the country 
during 1940-41, culminating in the 
wholesale arrests of tens of thousands 
during the night of June 13-14, 1941. 
Thus at the very least more than 100,000 
Baltic peoples were uprooted from their 
homes and exiled to distant, inhospit- 
able Siberia, 

It is impossible to say what was in 
store for these innocent souls in Asiatic 
U.S.S.R., but obviously there they suf- 
fered and labored in forced work camps 
under abominable conditions. No doubt 
many of them have died far away 
from their native homes. At the end 
of the last war a few of the survivors 
were allowed to return to their homes 
and only through them have we learned 
of the tragic fate of all those deported 
in 1940-41 by Soviet authorities. From 
the moment these peoples were herded 
into freight cars and shipped off, they 
knew that their share in this world was 
hard work, hunger, misery, and death 
in exile. They knew that they were 
doomed to a kind of serfdom to slave 
in forced Sovet labor camps where death 
itself comes to be welcomed. 4 

Today, in observance of that June 14, 
1941, we pay our respects to the mem- 
ory of these Baltic peoples deported and 
ae to death by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Opposition of Board of Directors of South- 
ern States Industrial Council to Civil 
Rights Legislation—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a resolu- 
tion by the board of directors of the 
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Southern States Industrial Council ex- 
pressing strong opposition to the so- 
called civil rights legislation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CVI. RIGHTS BILL 

The council ts unalterably opposed to the 
civil rights bill (H.R. 7192) and commends 
and congratulates all of those in both House 
and Senate who have had the courage to take 
a determined stand against it. 

It regards H.R. 7192 as the most dangerous, 
the most far reaching, the most irresponsi- 
ble, and the most profoundly subversive leg- 
islation ever passed or even seriously consid- 
ered by either House of Congress. 

The issue it presents is not equal rights for 
Negroes and other minority groups. It goes 
far beyond that. It has been declared to be— 
and as we believe correctly—90 percent con- 
cerned with the extension of raw Federal 
power and 10 percent concerned with any 
rights which can be so described. It is a 
vast attempted invasion and usurpation on 
the part of the Federal Government of the 
constitutional rights of the States and locali- 
ties, of business, individuals, unfons, home- 
owners, and everyone else. 

While directed primarily at the South, this 
misnamed, so-called civil rights bill would 
not be so limited in its application. It would 
apply equally to all the white people of 
America, whether they lived in the South, 
North, East, or West. Its limitations, H any, 
would reside solely in the voluntary self-im- 
posed restraint of those who would admin- 
ister it. If it becomes law, there are literally 
no rights of the white citizen, wherever lo- 
cated, which it would be bound to respect. 

Clearly of Communist origin and inspira- 
tion, there is not one of its 11 titles which the 
Reds could not and do not support. It is 
an open invitation to violence and the final 
destruction of this Republic and the freedom 
of the individual for which it stands. 


William D. Boyce: Tribute on the Anni- 
versary of His Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, June 11, 1964, marks the 35th 
anniversary of the death of William 
Dixon Boyce who brought the Boy Scout 
movement to the United States from 
England. 

In the autumn of 1909, Mr. Boyce, Chi- 
cago publisher and world traveler, be- 
came lost on a foggy London street and 
hesitated at a street intersection. Out 
of the fog a boy emerged and asked if he 
could help. Some accounts state that 
the boy “saluted smartly” and offered 
not only to guide Boyce to his destina- 
tion but also to carry his briefcase. 
Other reports omit these embellishments. 
All are in accord, however, that the boy 
did guide the publisher to his destina- 
tion. On arrival Mr. Boyce offered the 
boy a coin which he refused. The lad 
explained that he was a Boy Scout and 
could not take a tip for being of service. 

The reply, the persistence in refusal, 
puzzled William Boyce and he began to 
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question the lad about the Boy Scout or- 
ganization. The youth explained that 
it had been formed by a man named 
Baden-Powell. The following afternoon 
Mr. Boyce had an interview with Gen. 
Robert S. Baden-Powell and learned 
of scouting, which was organized for 
peace—not for war. Several days later, 
when Boyce left for America, he carried 
with him a suitcase crammed with book- 
lets about the Boy Scouts. 

In Washington, D.C., on February 8, 
1910, Boyce and a group of associates 
obtained a charter of incorporation for a 
new organization: The Boy Scouts of 
America. He helped finance Scouting in 
America and also remained a strong sup- 
Porter after turning the charter over to 
Scout executives. 

Through his interest in boys in rural 
areas he founded the Lone Scout organi- 
Zation, with a rural program dedicated 
to their needs, which he conducted for 
8 years. This was merged with the Boy 
Scouts of America in 1924. 

In 1926 he received the third Award of 
the Silver Buffalo for distinguished 
Service to boyhood. 

Mr. Boyce was born on a farm in Al- 
legheny County, Pa., on June 16, 1858. 
He worked his way through the Univer- 
Sity of Wooster, Ohio. In 1889 he estab- 
lished the Saturday Blade in Chicago 
and purchased the Chicago Ledger. He 
Was well known as a publisher, big-game 
hunter, and prominent citizen of his 
community. In 1909 he gained world- 
Wide attention by launching a “balloon- 
Ograph” expedition into the wilds of 
Africa, taking for the first time air-view 
Pictures of jungle and native life. In 
the course of his wanderings, Mr. Boyce 
Ape practically every country on the 


Mr. Boyce died of pneumonia on June 
11, 1929, and was buried in Ottawa, III. 
le Scouts formed a guard of honor at 

his funeral. 

The following tribute on behalf of the 
Boy Scouts of America was issued by the 
National Scout president and the chief 
Scout executive at the time of Mr. 

yce’s death: 

On behalf of more than 4 million boys 
Who have had the benefits of Scout training, 
We extend to you our deep sympathy in your 

avement. Through William D. Boyce's 
tion and appreciation of the ability 

Sf Scouting to imbue the boyhood of the 
Nation with the spirit of service, courage, 
Sentleness, good manners, and responsible 
Citizenship, the Boy Scout movement was 


t to America and organized in behalf 

Of the boyhood of this country. He was one 

of the incorporators and materially 

helped to finance the movement after turn- 
ing it over to the present organization, 

The entire American Nation owes Mr. Boyce 

a debt of gratitude, and the citizens of the 

future will be better prepared to serve their 

Country because of his outstanding good 


On June 21, 1941, Mr. Boyce was fur- 
ther honored by the erection and dedica- 
tion of the only Boy Scout memorial 
Statue in the United States near the 

yce family plot in the Ottawa Avenue 

metery, Ottawa, Ill. This was made 
Possible by voluntary contributions from 
Scouts, Scouters, and friends from 

all over America; and every year thou- 
sands of Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts of 
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America join in an annual pilgrimage to 
Mr. Boyce’s graveside to pay homage to 
his memory. 


Future Planning for Recreational Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the bur- 
geoning of our population and the swift 
and generally unplanned expansion of 
our cities is a matter of great importance 
to all of us and demands careful, 
thoughtful planning for the future. An 
increasing number of people in cities and 
rural areas, in business and labor unions, 
and in government and industry are be- 
ginning to realize that rapidly growing 
urban America is facing a crisis in the 
problem of providing adequate parks, 
forests, and open spaces for its multitudes 
of city-dwelling citizens. 

The economic necessity for open land 
is easily made emphatic; the Nation 
must preserve farm and forest areas to 
provide for future urban expansion, to 
provide room for future transportation 
facilities, and to provide watersheds for 
cities’ water supplies. Equally impor- 
tant is land for proper and adequate 
recreation facilities within easy reach of 
city populations. The American people 
must act now if open spaces close to 
cities are to be preserved for present and 
future generations. 

Proof that American citizens are cog- 
nizant of this problem and thinking in 
terms of future needs can be found in 
Washington County in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland, which I 
represent. As an example to other com- 
munities, I include in the Rxconp an ar- 
ticle from the June 3 edition of the Hag- 
erstown, Md., Morning Herald, written 
by Phil Ebersole, which explains the 
steps being taken in Washington County: 
WHEN THINKING ABOUT RECREATION NEEDS: 

PLAN AHEAD 
(By Phil Ebersole) 

Washington County has a good opportu- 
nity to develop its parks and recreational 
areas before the population explosion catches 
up with it, people concerned with recrea- 
tional development here agree. 

When the county is overrun with high- 
ways, developments, and people, it will be 
too late, they say. 

One such advocate of planning ahead is 
Fred W. Tuemmler, the consultant to the 
Washington County Planning and Zoning 
Commission. 

He said the wise course for the county is 
to plan now for future recreational needs. 
As the area around Hagerstown develops, he 
said, the county should think about resery- 
ing land for public parks, perhaps adjoining 
schools as Byron Memorial Park adjoins Wil- 
liamsport High School. 

Tuemmier noted that Federal grants of up 
to 20 percent are available for acquisition 
of such open spaces, and that grants of up 
to 30 percent can be obtained when these 
spaces are part of a master plan. 

Having a master plan does not mean that 
specific sites must be picked out years in 
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advance, Tuemmler said. Indeed, he said, 
selecting a site as a park far in advance can 
often put a jinx on it, A master plan only 
means having a general idea of what to do 
in various areas as they do develop. 


FEDERAL AID 


Federal aid is also available for recrea- 
tional sites under the watershed program, 
such as that being worked up by the Little 
Beaver-Little Antietam Watershed Associa- 
tion, he said. Federal aid is available for 
flood control dams for up to the amount of 
damage caused by the worst flood, according 
to Tuemmler, and extra money can be used 
for recreational sites around these dams, 

He said farsighted farmers may take ad- 
vantage of this to set up picnic groves along 
the dam ponds, and charge fees to picnickers, 

If the U.S. Army Engineers win acceptance 
for their plan to build flood control dams on 
the tributaries of the Potomac, he said, rec- 
reational areas may be developed on the 
Tonoloway Creek and other areas around the 
pro} dams. 

Similarly, he said, the county could acquire 
development rights for “stream valley” parks 
along the Conococheague Creek. 

COUNTY PARKS 

The main responsibility for local park de- 
velopment falls upon the Washington Coun- 
ty Park Commission, headed by Jacob B. 
Berkson. It’s main problem is money. 

The original idea of the county commis- 
sioners, when they set up the park commis- 
sion, was to turn over abandoned school sites 
to the park commission. The park com- 
mission could then develop the sites as parks, 
or sell the sites and use the money to develop 
parks elsewhere. This was done with the 
proceeds of the sale of the White Oak Forest 
School near Security. 

Then a local State law was passed giving 
the proceeds of such sales to the board of 
education, leaving the park commission 
without a painless way of extracting money 
from the county government. 

Anyway, the park commission is going 
ahead with the development of Doub's Woods 
Park, between South Hagerstown High School 
and the South End shopping center. Voca- 
tional students are making picnic tables, and 
building a park pavilion. 

MODEL PARKS 


Berkson hopes to make this a model for 
future Washington County parks, with a 
pavilion, an outdoor exhibit center, a camp- 
fire circle, and so on. 

The Leitersburg Ruritans have offered to 
help develop a county-owned tract at Leiters- 
burg as a park, Berkson said. This is ex- 
actly what he has in mind for developing 

ks 


parks, 

“We don’t want any of these junk parks,” 
he said, “We do not want a shack pavilion. 
We don't want these picnic tables that curl 
up at both ends. We want parks equal in 
quality to the State parks.” 

The drawback, he said, is that the county 
can't afford a big park budget. So the 
answer, as he sees it, is partnership with 
local groups, such at the Ruritans, who will 
help build and maintain the parks. 

NEW SITES 

The park commission plans to acquire a 
site at the Devil's Backbone on the Antietam 
Creek between Boonsboro and Lappan's 
Crossroads for picnicking and fishing. 

Along with acquisition of rights-of-way 
for the new Fort Ritchie access road, Berk- 
son said, the county also acquired park area 
near the Pennsylvania line. He said this is 
a beautifully wooded site for picnicking and 
perhaps even camping. 

Eventually, Berkson said, the park com- 
mission hopes to have county parks on the 
Conococheague, Antietam, and Tonoloway 
Creeks, and on South and Sideling Hill 
Mountains. 

These parks will not replace Federal and 
State parks, he said, but will provide picnic 
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sites, baseball diamonds, and children's play- 
grounds for local residents, just as the city 
parks do for city residents. 

Berkson said many local people take the 
beauties of the county for granted, and do 
not think about how to preserve them. “We 
have tremendous natural resources here, and 
we should develop them,” he said. “We have 
to look ahead for 10 or 20 years when there 
may not be so many open spaces.” 

INFLATED COSTS 


The State government thinks nothing of 
paying $10,000 an acre for park sites in the 
Baltimore metropolitan area, Berkson said. 
The time to acquire park sites here, he said, 
is before values become similarly inflated. 

Hagerstown is justly famous for its beauti- 
ful city park, he said, and there are many 
equally beautiful sites in the county. 

Development of these parks is not just 
money thrown away, he concluded. It has a 
bearing on the economic development of the 
county, he said, because it makes the county 
a more attractive place to live and work, 


Bearings and Lancaster County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, too often 
when proponents of free trade talk about 
the need for reduction of tariffs they 
talk in broad general terms. However, 
every concession granted to increase ex- 
ports to the United States, has a most 
dramatic local effect. There is nothing 
which touches the day-to-day lives of 
all of us more than the effect of such 
reductions. Following is a letter which 
I have written to Hon. Christian Herter, 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, to emphasize to him just what 
impact increased imports of bearings 
could have just in Lancaster County, Pa., 
alone. 

The letter follows: 


Hon, CHRISTIAN Herter, 

Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Executive Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Herren: As you may have noted 
from correspondence and from extensions 
of remarks placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, the domestic bearing industry is in grave 
trouble as a result of imports of bearings 
from Japan and elsewhere. I would like to 
acquaint you with what these imports mean 
in my congressional district which includes 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearing Co. in 
Lancaster has over 600 full-time employees, 
so roughly 2,500 family members in the 
Lancaster area are dependent on the suc- 
cess of this one company. The company has 
an annual payroll of well over $4,500,000 
in the Lancaster area alone and the largest 
part of this is undoubtedly spent with re- 
tallers, service and professional people, in 
Lancaster or environs. You can see that the 
loss of this payroll would have a detrimental 
effect on the economy of the entire area. In 
addition, this company pays about a half 
millions dollars in local taxes alone which 
does contribute substantially to the local 
government operations, 

The total imports of ball bearings, roller 
bearings, steel balls, and rollers in 1963 were 
up 19 percent from 1962, for a total of 
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$19,384,853, This is strictly the import price, 
or inyoice price paid by the importer, and 
does not include duty, ocean transportation, 
insurance, customs, brokerage fees, or any 
other additives. Imports in the first quarter 
of 1964 in total were $5,372,072 versus $4- 
313,124 for the same period in 1963, or an 
increase of approximately 20 percent. 

Since bearings are on the list of items 
subject to negotiation in Geneva during the 
Kennedy round we urge that no reductions 
be made on ball bearings, roller bearings, 
steel balls, or rollers. Any reduction will 
encourage further foreign competition with 
which domestic producers cannot compete 
because of high wages and high taxes paid by 
the domestic companies. 

I hope you will take these factors into con- 
sideration when the negotiations deal with 
bearings, balls, and rollers. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) PAUL DAGUE, 
Member of Congress. 


Statement by Dr. C. C. Furnas, President, 
State University at Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties held hearings in the city of Buffalo, 
N.Y. The witnesses who appeared for 
questioning took the fifth or other 
amendments, and refused to testify when 
asked certain questions. 

Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, president of 
the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo, has made a timely statement on 
this subject, which I wish to include in 
the RECORD. 

Dr. Furnas is a distinguished engi- 
neer and chemist. He is a graduate of 
Purdue University, and received his 
doctor’s degree at the University of 
Michigan. He taught chemical engi- 
neering at Yale until 1943 when he be- 
came the director of research for the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. in Buffalo, N.Y., 
and subsequently the director of Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratories. 

In 1954, Dr. Furnas became chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo. 

On December 1, 1955, he was named 
Assistant. Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development by President 
Eisenhower, in which capacity he served 
until February 1957 when he resigned to 
resume his duties as chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Furnas continues to- serve as a 
consultant to the military as a member 
of the Defense Science Board. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Furnas’ statement which 
follows: } 


STATEMENT BY Dr. C. C. Furnas, PRESIDENT, 
STATE UNIversiry AT BUFFALO 


It is now a matter of record that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives held hearings in 
Buffalo on April 29 and 30, 1964. During 
these hearings, one member of the faculty 
and a graduate student of the State uni- 
versity at Buffalo, among others, were sub- 
penaed to appear for questioning. Both of 
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these witnesses, as well as all the others, took 
the fifth or other amendments and refused 
to testify when asked certain questions. 

During the hearings of the committee and 
subsequently, there have been many unsup- 

generalizations and inferences made 
concerning the State university at Buffalo, 
its faculty, and its students. 

Foremost among these were the uncon- 
firmed allegations that there is a serious and 
increasing infiltration by Communists in both 
the faculty ånd student body at the State 
university at Buffalo; that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was 
picketed by a Communist-organized group 
of students at State university at Buffalo; 
and that s. Communist-dominated student 
group of the State university has invited a 
number of outstanding Communists to de- 
liver lectures at the university. 

At no time has evidence been presented 
that there is a serious and increasing in- 
filtration by Communists into the faculty, 
staff, or the student body of the university. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was not picketed by a Communist- 
organized group of students from this uni- 
versity. It is imipossible to equate picket- 
ing against the committee and the charge of 
being a Communist. 

Many groups throughout the Nation—pro- 
fessional and religious, among others—have 
picketed against the committee. In this spe- 
cific case, the picketing was authorized by 
the student senate of the State university 
at Buffalo. This group is the authorized 
representative of all the students of the uni- 
versity. The picketing was organized prop- 
erly, monitored by student leaders, and drew 
praise for orderly conduct from many impor- 
tant groups within the community. 

The charge that a Communist dominated 
student group of this university has invited 
@ number of outstanding Communists to 
deliver lectures at the university is not based 
on the facts. Last year, the student senate 
convocations committee invited a group of 
speakers—not to be financed from State 
funds, but from student fees—to lecture in 
a series entitled: A Political Spectrum of a 
Contemporary World.” The purpose of the 
series, as stated by Richard Erb, president 
of the student association, was “to offer 
students the opportunity to examine and 
compare various political ideologies.” 
Speakers included: Sir Oswald Mosely, Fa- 
cism”; Russell Kirk, “Conservatism”; Sena- 
tor Evcenz J. McCartuy, “Liberalism”; 
Norman Thomas, “Socialism”; and Dr. 
Henry Aptheker, “Communism.” Before 
Dr. Aptheker’s appearance, an injunction 
was secured barring his appearance. Sub- 
sequently, this was overruled unanimously 
by the appellate division, third department, 
of the State supreme court, and has now 
been taken to the court of appeals by the 
original complainant. 

To furnish a maximum of value to the 
students the format of the program pro- 
vided that each speaker should discuss his 
concept of the “role of the state“ from 40 
minutes to 1 hour. At the conclusion of the 
speech a panel of faculty and students 
would question the speaker for approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. Following this, the 
program was open to questions from the 
audience. 

The State University at Buffalo is pro- 
ceeding calmly and deliberately, in coopera~ 
tion with officials of State university, to 
study allegations made against any mem- 
bers of its faculty. This has always been 
the procedure of this university, More than 
10 years ago, while a private institution, 4 
policy was developed in regard to Commu- 
nist Party membership and the giving of 
testimony before investigating bodies. 
provided that a faculty member who has 
subjected himself to the discipline of a to- 
talitarian party has by so doing renoun: 
the right to think and speak and act inde- 
pendently. By obligating himself to take 
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his ideas and beliefs readymade from a 
party dictatorship, he has repudiated the 
openminded search for truth which we hold 
essential in a scholar and teacher. 

That policy further provided that “the 
university urges that members of its faculty, 
if called upon by a legislative committee or 
by any other legally constituted authority, 
testify freely and frankly, even though they 
may not approve of the methods of the in- 
vestigating body or the wisdom or propriety 
of its operations. Refusal to testify will 
make the person refusing Mable to suspen- 
sion without prejudice until, through the 
procedure laid down in the university's rules 
and regulations, providing for a hearing be- 
fore a committee, he can demonstrate to the 
appropriate authorities that he is qualified 
to continue as a member of the faculty. If 
he fails so to demonstrate, he will be sub- 
ject to dismissal.” 

Although this university is now subject to 
State law and the constitutional restrictions 
applicable to State action, and the policies 
of State University of New York, the above 
is indicative of the principles we hold. 

For more than a century the University of 
Buffalo, as a private institution, had a proud 
heritage of academic freedom. This served 
as a key to its greatness. This was the leg- 
acy of Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor of 
the university for 20 years, Julian Park, 
university historian, in his history of Dr. 
Capen's life said: “* * * his constant devo- 
tion to academic freedom was a shield that 
hundreds of spears came to be broken 
against. To his successors it is a precious 
legacy.” The university is proud that this 
heritage continues under State University. 
The principles involved were well stated by 
John C. Crary, Jr., attorney for State Uni- 
versity of New York, before the appellate 
division of the supreme court: 

“Freedom of intellectual inquiry in a uni- 
versity is vital to its being and essential to 
its function in a democratic society. A free 
society depends on free universities. “This 
means the exclusion of governmental inter- 
vention in the intellectual life of a uni- 
versity,’ said Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the 
case of Sweezy v. New Hampshire. In the 
same case, Chief Justice Warren said: 
Teachers and students must always remain 
tree to inquire, to study and evaluate, to gain 
new maturity and understanding; otherwise 
our civilization will stagnate and die.““ 

May 26, 1964. 


Hon. Earl Hollandsworth and Hon. Lee 
Travis, of Longview, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the May 31, 
1964, issue of the Longview Daily News. 
It concerns two outstanding business- 
men who have contributed much to the 
development of east Texas and Texas, 

The editorial follows: 

A Great TEAM 

One left his home in West Virginia at the 
age of 16 and headed west to seek his for- 
tune. At the age of 2, the other left his 
native New York with his parents and 
traveled to Colorado. 
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Those were eventful journeys, as subse- 
quent happenings were to prove. 

When their paths crossed in Utah, it was 
a great day for each of them—and for Long- 
view and Texas. 

It was the youthful Earl Hollandsworth 
who went to California to work in the oil 
business, starting as a roughneck in the 
Signal Hill field. This was the beginning 
of a fabulous career in which he has be- 
come one of the foremost independent op- 
erators in the midcontinent area, while 
at the same time achieving outstanding suc- 
cess in other fields. 

It was Lee Travis who at the age of 2 
moved to Colorado, where he obtained his 
schooling, 

Perhaps it was fate that brought Earl 
Hollandsworth and Lee Travis together. 
Earl was only 18 when he became associated 
with Lee, who was a joint owner of an oil 
company and a mining operator in Salt 
Lake City. As driller and drilling superin- 
tendent with the oil firm, Earl supervised 
operations in Kansas, Colorado, Utah, and 
Texas, He drilled successfully in his own 
right in the Uinta area near Vernal, Utah, 

The two men became close friends and 
the outgrowth has been a highly successful 
partnership in the operation of a drilling 
company here, the purchase and operation 
of_hotels and motor inns in Longview, Ty- 
ler, Dallas, Marshall, and Kilgore, the de- 
velopment of a large downtown shopping 
center and the acquisition of two office 
buildings and other commercial properties 
here and elsewhere. 

They have made the company mame 
Earlee (a combination of their given names) 
a symbol of progress. 

More can be learned about these men in 
biographical sketches which appear in an- 
other section of this issue devoted to the 
open house this afternoon and the formal 
opening Monday of their Downtowner Mo- 
tor Inn. We strongly urge you to read every 
word written about them. You'll find their 
backgrounds thrilling, exciting, colorful, 
and inspiring—more so than anything ever 
penned about the fictional characters of 
Horatio Alger. 

Through their imagination, ability, and 
drive they have built tremendous fortunes, 
but this you would know only by their acts 
or deeds—not by their words. They have 
much in common. Each is the same today 
as he was yesterday, and will be the same 
tomorrow, no matter where you might find 
him. Each is quiet, reserved, unpretentious, 
and unassuming, but direct, decisive, and 
deliberate in business dealings. 

Lee Travis makes his home in another city, 
but he spends considerable time in east 
Texas looking after business interests. 

Let is be said to the everlasting credit of 
these two men: they have done a great deal 
for Longview and this area. The invest- 
ments they have made here are huge, for 
which all of us should be grateful. By their 
display of faith they have given confidence 
to others. 

Conversion of the Longview Motor Hotel 
into the Downtowner Motor Inn at a cost of 
approximately $100,000 is but one of many 
tangible ways in which they have contin- 
ually put their money to work in this com- 
munity. Their latest venture definitely will 
redound to Longview's benefit. 

The Downtowner Motor Inn, part of a na- 
tionwide system, will have open house from 
2 to 5 p.m. today. Everyone is invited, and 
it is our hope that a tremendous crowd will 
be on hand to express thanks to Lee and 
Earl for another big contribution to our city’s 
progress, and to pledge them support and 
cooperation for their part in making Long- 
view east Texas’ headquarters for travelers 
and conventions, This is the least we can 
do to show our appreciation to these two 
truly great men.—Canrt L. ESTES. 
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Independence of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands this year are 
celebrating the 18th anniversary of the 
independence of their country. We take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic, Diosdado P. Macapagal; 


and His Excellency, the Philippine Am- 


bassador to the United States, Oscar 
Ledesma. 

Although officially granted full sover- 
eignty by the-United States on July 4, 
1946, a date befitting our own great her- 
itage, the Filipinos commemorate June 12 
as their national holiday, the date re- 
membered as the declaration of inde- 
pendence by their heroic leader, Agui- 
naldo, from Spanish rule in 1898. 

‘Throughout the 20th century, the rela- 
tions between our country and the Philip- 
pines have been very close. During the 
48 years when the Philippines were under 
our control, the U.S. Government built 
the islands into a showplace of democ- 
racy. World War II did not change this 
harmonious union; for the Filipinos 
fought alongside American soldiers in the 
defense of their homeland. The battle 
for Corregidor and Bataan is as much a 
tribute to the bravery of the Filipino 
soldier as it is to our own men. 

Since July 4, 1946, the Republic of the 
Philippines has continued to follow the 
patterns of development and administra- 
tion set down by American personnel. A 
true democracy, President Macapagal 
presides over a government opposed to 
communism. As a member of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, the is- 
lands form a part of the chain of free 
countries containing the spread of inter- 
national communism, More important 
to the United States, though, is the 
mutual defense agreement concluded 
with our Government, granting military 
base rights in the Philippines for our 
armed services. 

The Philippine Government is right- 
fully taking a place of leadership in Asia 
and the Pacific. Handicapped by the 
vast destruction caused by the Japanese 
occupation and liberation of the islands 
during World War I. the Filipinos had 
first to overcome their internal weak- 
nesses. Today, the islands are the. 
world's largest producer of coconuts and 
manila hemp. The people enjoy one of 
the highest standards of living in all of 
eastern Asia. Moreover, 65 percent of 
the population 10 years of age and over 
is literate, a truly remarkable figure for 
an Asian state. 

Its presence is also being felt in other 
Asian countries. President Macapagal 
has been attempting to mediate the dis- 
pute between Indonesia and Malaysia. 
Recent pronouncements by government 
leaders show their concern about and 
support for American policy in South 
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Vietnam. Furthermore, the Philippines 
active participation in the Colombo plan 
produces a stabilizing influence and an 
impetus to the development of the mem- 
ber Asian states. 

Therefore, it is with great pride that 
I salute the Filipinos on the anniversary 
of their independence. Since the United 
States is the islands’ leading supplier of 
imports and the principal recipient of 
exports, the close ties which have existed 
between the two Republics in the past 
continue in the present. I am certain, 
too, that these amicable relations will 
endure, setting an example of peace and 
mutual cooperation for the world com- 
munity. 


The Filibuster: A Weird Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a great deal of relief that I note, 
from recent news articles, that the Sen- 
ate may soon vote on the civil rights bill. 
“Debate” on this bill has been in prog- 
ress over 3 months. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the legislative process that 
this great body of our Government could 
not meet together and truly debate the 
issues surrounding the legislation at 
hand. This exercise in futility, or at 
least wasted motion, is well described in 
an article written by Arthur Hoppe of 
the Washington Star. It is a well writ- 
ten article that furnishes a revealing view 
of the Congress and some of its rules. 
Indeed, this article makes one wonder 
about the real value and usefulness of 
our national legislature. It would well 
behoove this body to examine, with an 
eye toward thoughtful and effective 
revision, some of our rules in order to 
find those ways in which we might leg- 
islate more effectively—and regain the 
full respect of the country. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Star, June 2, 1964] 
Tre FILIBUSTER: A WERD FESTIVAL—NATIVES 
Garn Darry ron Montus To TALK 

WHILE No One LISTENS 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

It's amazing. The more research I do for 
my book, “Strange Native Customs in Wash- 
ington and Other Savage Lands,” the more 
unbelievably unreliable my findings sound. 

For example, fellow anthropologists may 
recall my general description of the fili- 
buster, a weird festival practiced sporadically 
by the Senators, a tribe of 100 elderly recluses 
who dwell on Capitol Hill. Many scoffed at 
my report that these natives gather daily 
for months on end to talk while no one 
listens, all for no apparent purpose. 

“What are you,.“ wrote my distinguished 
colleague, Herr Professor Rudolph von L. 
Clauswitz, “some kind of nut?” 

It is therefore with trepidation that I go 
into greater detail and describe one of the 
many astounding rites the filibuster festival 
entails. This one is known as “The quorum 


call.” And just remember, they laughed at 
Darwin, too. 
As re earlier, the filibuster festival 


is held in the tribe's huge and ornate gather- 
ing place, but for reasons which are unclear 
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only 6 of the 100 natives attend at any given 
time—one to speak and the other four to 
read newspapers. Which is odd because it 
clearly violates a tribal rule that no one may 
talk unless 51 Members are present. And 
this is the tribe, mind you, that reveres its 
taboos more than any other. 

Fortunately, like most primitive peoples, 
the natives appear to have only the vaguest 
notion of numbers. Thus the speaker is al- 
lowed to drone happily on for hours while the 
other four don't listen. But occasionally a 
look of suspicion will cross the face of one 
of the nonlisteners. He will rise, look 
around the empty chamber and announce: 
“Ah do declare. Ah'm not much on countin’ 
but it looks to me like there don't seem to 
be no 51 of us a-settin’ here.” 

This new note shocks awake the head na- 
tive, who says he was just suspecting the 
same thing himself. He orders the clerk to 
call off the names of all 100 natives to see if 
51 are present. This aboriginal counting de- 
vice eventually discloses the absence of 95 
tribesmen. It is the most exciting moment 
of the festival. Bells ring, lights flash, and 
everyone shouts: “Quorum call.” 

A search is made for the absent natives. 
One by one each rushes in, tells the clerk 
he is present and then—and this is the most 
curious aspect of all—rushes right back out 
of the chamber again. 

But this maneuver fools the clerk, who 
counts his check marks and eventually an- 
nounces to the 5 natives present that 61 
natives are now in the room. Their sus- 
picions lulled, they go back to reading their 
newspapers and the festival is allowed to 
resume. 

I would go into further detail about the 
filibuster festival, but the next subject on 
my list is: What the Native Who Is Talk- 
ing Actually Talks About.” And while I 
have taken copious notes on this, I have 
decided in the interests of archaeology not 
to publish them. 

After all, Herr Professor Clauswitz is 78 
years old, and subject to apoplexy. If he 
should read my findings on that subject 
* * *. Well, archaeology can ill afford to 
lose a man of his stature. 


Equal Pay for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, June 
11, 1964, is an important landmark in the 
long and continuing struggle of women 
to achieve equality in our society. 

On this date, the McNamara Equal 
Pay Act of 1963—Public Law 88-38—be- 
comes generally effective throughout the 
country. 

This new law amends the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in the payment of wages on the basis 
of sex. In other words, it sets forth in 
the law the simple principle of justice 
that equal work deserves equal pay, re- 
gardless of sex. 

Its provisions will apply to an esti- 
mated 28 million workers in 1.1 million 
establishments—in other words, to every- 
one covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. For employees covered by certain 
collective bargaining agreements, the 
effective date is deferred until June 11, 
1965, or the termination date of the 
agreement, whichever is the earlier date. 


June 11 


It was my great pleasure a year ago 
to vote for this bill which was signed into 
law by the late President Kennedy on 
June 10, 1963. 

Those of us from Michigan take par- 
ticular pride in the Equal Pay Act be- 
cause our distinguished senior Senator, 
Pat McNamara, was its primary sponsor. 
As chairman of the Labor Subcommittee, 
he guided the bill through committee and 
as floor manager won approval of the 
bill by the Senate without a dissenting 
vote. 

Thanks to his efforts, millions of work- 
ing women in the future will be paid for 
their efforts on the basis of work accom- 
plished and no longer will suffer dis- 
crimination in their pay checks because 
of their sex. 


The Job Corps Hope for Many 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
gave the green light to President 
Johnson’s war-on-poverty bill—the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964—one of 
the main obstacles on the road to passage 
was cleared. 

Nothing seems now to stand in the 
way of swift enactment of one of the 
most important pieces of legislation of- 
fered in the last decade. One of the 
most vital provisions of the Landrum 
bill will the new Job Corps. Originally 
envisioned by the late President Kennedy 
as the Youth Conservation Corps, this 
concept has been expanded in an at- 
tempt to find employment for 40,000 vol- 
unteers of the 16 to 21 age bracket who 
are out of school and out of a job, What- 
ever this measure might cost in dollars 
and cents would be repaid multifold in 
terms of the increased good for society 
that these young men could do. 

The Daily Home News of New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., in a fine editorial on June 8, 
clearly discusses this problem. The 
editorial follows: 3 

THE JOB Corrs HOPE FOR MANY 

The big gun in President Johnson's “war _ 
on poverty” has been loaded. The House 
Education and Labor Committee has ap- 
proved the administration’s proposed $962.5 
million Economic Opportunity Act. 

It now remains for the whole House, along 
with the Senate, to pull the lanyard. 

If the act becomes law—and it is believed 
it will this session—the United States will 
embark on a number of offensives designed to 
eliminate the Nation's stubborn pockets of 
poverty, both urban and rural, and enlist 
those trapped in them in the building of the 
“Great Society.” 

One of these offensives is called the Job 
Corps, conceived as a means of rescuing at 
least some of the estimated 750,000 youths 
between 16 and 21 who are out of school, 
out of work, out of touch with society and, 
worst of all, out of hope. 

The idea is to take young men away from 
their old, defeating environments and place 
them in rural camps and urban training 
centers, there to teach them job skills (as 
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well as the A B C's, where necessary), good 
work habits, a sense of social responsibility 
above all, to lift and widen their horizons. 

For many, it would be their last chance 
to realize their human potentials and par- 
ticipate in the American dream. 

Job Corps planners hope that 40,000 young 
men—all volunteers could be enrolled with- 
in the first year. Half of them would live in 
about 200 conservation camps around the 
country, half in job-training centers in or 
near cities. 

As in the CCC days of the 1930's, the 
youths in the camps would perform useful 
work for society—repairing parks, building 
roads—while undergoing a program of physi- 
cal conditioning and basic education. 

Trainees in both the camps and urban 
centers would be paid $50 a month, with a 
separation bonus of $50 a month up to a 
maximum of 2 years’ service. 

There would be similar work-training pro- 
grams for girls—who constitute 46 percent of 
all school dropouts—to be administered by 
the Labor Department. 

Numerous universities already have task 
forces planning programs for the Job Corps. 
Businesses are developing new kinds of teach- 
ing aids. Many teachers, returning Peace 
Corps veterans and retired service officers 
have volunteered to help staff the Corps. 

As for finding jobs for Job Corps gradu- 
ates in this day of increasing automation, 
one oil company says it could use 1,000 serv- 
ice station attendants right now. Hotels and 
hospitals have trouble finding dependable 
help. The tire service industry has a con- 
stant need for properly motivated workers. 

Other youths may go on to complete their 
education. Many, refused by Selective Serv- 
ice because of health or educational defi- 

~ciencies, would now be able to pass the ex- 
amination. 

The Job Corps would cost $191 million in 
its first year (about equal to what the United 
States spends in 6 months in South Viet- 
nam). 

The cost to the Nation of the loss of those 
for whom the Job Corps will be too late is be- 
yond calculation. 


Clark School of Detroit Receives 
American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the faculty and students of the 
Clark School of Detroit were presented a 
U.S. flag which had been flown over the 
U.S. Capitol on Washington’s Birthday. 

In connection with this presentation, 
the Honorable Benjamin C. Stanczyk, 
judge of the common pleas court of 
Detroit made the presentation. speech 
Which I believe should be brought to the 
Attention of this honorable body. 

The remarks follow: 

BY BENJAMIN C. STANCZYK, COM- 

MON PLEAS JUDGE, FOR DELIVERY AT CLARK 

SCHOOL FLAG PRESENTATION ON WEDNESDAY, 

May 27, 1964 

It is always a distinct pleasure and privi- 
lege for me to address a gathering of stu- 
ents, their teachers, and their parents. And 
when the subject of my talk is our Na- 
tion's flag, that pleasure becomes even great- 
er. The patriotism displayed by your in- 
terest in obtaining a flag from the 
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Capitol for your flagpole is extremely 
noteworthy. And we all should thank Con- 
gressman Ryan who obtained the same flag 
flown above the Nation’s Capitol on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. I strongly feel, however, 
that Congressman Rrax, myself, and all per- 
sons in Government owe our thanks to you 
students for your patriotic interest in the 
flag and for the ideals for which it waves 
and will continue to wave. 

As we gaze upon this flag, with its changed 
design signifying the recent creation of the 
new States of Alaska and Hawaii, some of 
us might wonder if the end has been reached 
in our country's development. 

But, tf we are so inclined to think, we 
need only remember that our ancestors, 
saluting an Old Glory with 13, or later, 15 
stars, hardly expected that the United States 
would ever become so great and so exten- 
sive as to warrant 50 stars in the field. 

As we view this historic flag, perhaps we 
should consider for a moment other fings 
that have taken important roles in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

This particular fing we are honoring to- 
day is unique in that it is one of the few 
that has flown around the clock. For, as 
you all probably have learned, our flag nor- 
mally is flown only during the daylight 
hours. But specific authority is given to 
fiy the flag 24 hours a day above our Capi- 
tol Building in Washington. The only other 
locations where the flag is flown continously 
are above Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, 
Md., the Flag House, at Baltimore, the 
Municipal War Memorial at Worcester, Mass., 
Pikes Peak, Colo, and at Mount Suri- 
bachi on the Pacific island of Iwo Jima. 
It was on this island during World War II, 
that that famous scene of our Marines rais- 
ing the American flag was enacted. 

As we look at our proud flag, we are es- 
pecially mindful of that flag which inspired 
the writing of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
our national anthem, at Fort McHenry dur- 
ing the War of 1812. Its author, as you may 
remember, was a young American lawyer. 
Francis Scott Key was aboard a British ship 
attempting to arrange the release of a pris- 
oner during the British bombardment of the 
American fort. When Key spotted the 
Star and Stripes still waving defiantly above 
the fort after an all-night bombardment, 
he penned the words that continue to excite 
all Americans and lovers of freedom through- 
out the world. 

That flag, scarred by British shot and shell 
still lives at the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. A new building there now 
makes it possible for the large flag, which 
measured 28 feet by 34 feet, to be fully dis- 
played in a prominent spot. Any of you 
who visit Washington should certainly make 
this a must stop in your sightseeing. 

The banner that Key viewed so proudly 
boasted 15 stars and 15 stripes. This was 
the makeup of the American flag from 1794 
when Kentucky and Vermont were added to 
the original 13 States, until 1818 when Con- 
gress decided to keep the stripes at 13, rep- 
resenting the original colonies, and add a 
star for each new State. 

It was in 1818 that Tennessee, Ohio, Loui- 
siana, Indiana, and Mississippi entered the 
Union, adding five stars to the field of blue. 

Our first President expressed his theory of 
the significance of the flag. George Wash- 
ington put it in these words: 

“We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country and separate it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her. And, the white stripes 
shall go down in posterity representing lib- 
erty,” he concluded. Other historians have 
noted that the red in our flag stands for 
courage, zeal, and fervency. The white for 
purity and cleaness of life, and the blue for 
piira devotion, friendship, justice, and 


And as you must all realize, the flag and 
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these qualities for which its colors stand, 
wave for an entire world to view. For the 
message that our Old Glory represents, shows 
the entire world the difference between true 
freedom and the Communist way. 

Even before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence cast our tiny band of colonies adrift 
from the British empire, flags had played an 
important role in the New World. 

In 1634, only 14 years from the time the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, there 
were strong feelings about a flag. John En- 
dicott, later a governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts, scissored a cross from a large 
flag that was then used in his colony at the 
direction of the British. Brought to trial 
for mutilation of the flag, he contended that 
the Pilgrims had come to this country to 
escape religious persecution. Forcing his 
fellow Pilgrims to worship under a flag with 
a religious symbol alien to their own beliefs 
was involved. Endicott lost the trial, but 
gained much sympathy. He was barred from 
holding public office for a year as his penalty. 

Banners of many different designs were 
used by our colonies. The pine tree symbol 
and the coiled rattlesnake with the stern 
warning Dont' tread on me“ were two popu- 
lar designs. 

In 1775, a new Continental flag came into 
being. It contained 13 stripes for the colo- 
nies, the first time stripes had been em- 
ployed, but carried a British Union Jack 
design in the corner. For at this time, the 
colonies still wished to show their allegiance 
to the British crown. 

But following the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a committee composed of George 
Washington, Robert Morris, a Declaration of 
Independence signer, and George Ross, a 
relative of Betsy Ross, walked to her seam- 
stress and upholstery shop on Philadelphia's 
Arch Street with a new design. That first 
flag contained the 13 stripes, but 13 stars had 
replaced the Union Jack. 

The flag we honor today is a descendant 
of that early flag. We in Detroit should be 
especially interested in flags since we boast 
the world’s largest one. The J. L. Hudson 
emblem is seven stories high and measures 
104 feet by 235 feet. It weighs some 1,600 
pounds, 

But even this giant cannot measure up to 
the significance of this flag which we honor 
today. I know you all will use it well and 
devote your coming years to continuing and 
building the strength of the Nation it so 
proudly represents. 

Thank you. 


Congressman Horan’s Constructive Sug- 
gestions on Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most able and distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Horan], was the speaker at the 75th 
annual session of the Washington State 
Grange on June 9 at Wenatchee, Wash. 
The senior Republican on the Agriculture 
Subcommittee on the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington is also an active member of the 
Grange and past master of the Beacon 
Hill Subordinate. 
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His constructive comments in regard 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are especially timely. Here is the text 
of his address: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. WALT HORAN, 
OF WASHINGTON 


Brothers and sisters of Washington State 
Grange, and friends; here in the shadow of 
Saddle Rock Mountain—or Squaw Saddle, as 
we used to call it—I am mighty happy to 
greet you and to welcome you to the Wenat- 
chee Valley. j 

The Grange and statehood for Washington 
arrived here in the Pacific Northwest before 
Wenatchee really existed, though optimism 
was high in this area at that time; the 
rumor was even then being confirmed that 
“Jim Hill is headed our way!” We-could al- 
most hear the thud of the picks, the scraping 
of the shovels, the clang of the fresnoes, and 
the cursing of the muleskinners as they at- 
tached the Rockies to our east. I must make 
it plain that I speak from hearsay, for al- 
though my parents were oldtimers, I had 
not yet arrived on the scene. 

North central Washington is not a large 
area, as cultivated acres go. True, to the 
east of us there are sizable wheat farms, and 
to the north we have some spreads that do 
very well with cattle and sheep. But we 
have achieved a reputable status by making 
the most of what we have, and we are sub- 
stantial contributors to our State's position 
as the Nation’s leading producer of apples 
and one of its respected producers of other 
fruits. We have known adversity and we 
have known the comforts of an understand- 
ing Government—a Government which, as a 
partner and a counselor—not a master, has 
helped us through credit and advice to do 
our best. 

Here in Chelan County you will find some 
of the finest fruits of our State Grange’s long 
history of effort for our rural areas. Where 
once one of our foremost assets, the mighty 
Columbia just over the hili yonder, was 
wasting into the sea, now some 40,000 people 
in this county control over %400-million 
worth of assets in hydrogeneration and 
transmission. Our public utility district is 
a going concern, and a grateful county has 
been able to do a rather remarkable thing— 
broaden its economy through the saleable 
ownership of electrical energy. Where once 
we had but one industry, we now have two; 
we have added light metals and there is 
promise of more. Douglas, Grant, and Okan- 
ogan Counties also have Grange-sponsored 
public utility districts, growing, serving, on 
the go-forward. 

Here again, Government has helped your 
neighbors—with surveys, advice, and other 
proper assistance. Here too, Uncle Sam has 
been partner and counselor—not master—to 
them. 

It is this background that really inspires 
me to talk to you today. There sre some 
clouds in the sky to be dispersed, some 
mental mountains to be leveled, and some 
lakes to be crossed. But the Grange was 
born in such a period nearly a hundred 
years ago, born to bring people together in 
the unity of understanding to work for the 
betterment of all. 

The darkest cloud, to me, is that, of the 
410,421 4-year college degrees granted in the 
United States last year, only 4.587 were in 
agriculture—a very slim 1 percent of the 
total. Yet, small wonder that so few are 
preparing to make their career in agricul- 
ture: the hours are long; the pay is poor; 
the chances for promotion appear almost 
nonexistent. Opportunity simply isn’t there. 
Darkening the sky still further, according to 
the Bureau of the Census the average age 
of all active American farmers in 1959 was 
50 years and 6 months. Now, 5 years later, 
the average age of our farmers is probably 
even older. Where are adequate replace- 
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ments, the farmers of tomorrow, going to 
come from? 

For the Nation as a whole, the sky is 
cloudy. As we proceed into the future, we 
must ask ourselves another question: Where 
is the assurance of all this “farm abund- 
ance at bargain prices” recently referred to 
by the Secretary of Agriculture while testi- 
fying before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 


The efficiency of our farms today is legend. 
During the fifties the productivity of the 
American farmworker increased at a rate of 
5.1 percent a year, compared to a rate of 
2.2 percent for industrial workers. Per acre, 
productivity has increased 70 percent since 
the 1920's. Today, 1 farmworker supplies 
food and fiber for 29 people—nearly triple 
what he did in 1940. The abundance the 
American consumer enjoys today is certainly 
not an accident. But without adequate re- 
ward, can it continue? Perhaps—but I, for 
one, would rather not take the chance. 

Last Thursday the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill which would set up 4 
Commission on Agricultural Marketing. I 
supported this bill, and I hope the Commis- 
sion succeeds. I hope it succeeds in venti- 
lating the darkened corners of our market- 
ing “closet” and I hope it succeeds in the 
proper oiling of all the machinery that 
makes our commerce flow freely from our 
farms to our tables. Through the medium 
of an active and a fair market, I hope our 
farmers will find rewards enabling them to 
share with the consumer in this American 
abundance. 

I am happy that Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman will be your quest here, I 
join with you in bidding him the greatest of 
welcomes to Wenatchee, and I know he will 
add to the success of your convention. Or- 
ville Freeman lives three doors from me back 
there in Metropolitan Washington, and I 
know how hard he works—neighbors check 
on such things, you know. 

Speaking at the World Trade luncheon in 
New York City 3 weeks ago, Mr. Freeman 
made this good point, and I quote: “But, 
whereas farm surpluses are stockpiled in 
bins, where they can be seen and carica- 
tured, industry's surplus capacity is reflected 
by layoffs that can be seen only in unemploy- 
ment statistics.” 

But what about our bins, our elevators, 
and our warehouses? You may recall, those 
of you who are familiar with your Bible, 
that the Gileadites used the word “shibbo- 
leth” to detect the fugitive Ephreamites at 
the River Jordan fords. The Ephreamites 
pronounced this word as “sibboleth,” which 
led to their easy destruction. 

I confess I am rapidly becoming an 
Ephreamite regarding some of the “shibbo- 
leths” used to guard the fords of our market- 
ing Jordan. 

Way back in 1930 Senator McNary and 
Representative Gilbert Haugen proposed that 
a Government corporation be set up to make 
enough purchases of American farm com- 
modities to raise domestic prices above world 
prices. This idea and other ideas became 
the Agricultural Act of 1935. Well, you know 
the rest. We were to have an “ever-normal 

” with price supports based on the 
parity formula. When surpluses appeared, 
we planned to impose acreage allotments 
until supply was reduced to the level of 
demand. And, during World War II this 
program worked to the great advantage of 
the American farmer inasmuch as world pro- 
duction was disrupted and the demands on 
our production were enormous. But begin- 
ning in 1949, 1950, and 1951, the serpent's 
head of surpluses began to appear, and the 
old problem of how to balance supply and 
demand through the operations of Govern- 
ment was with us again, Since 
then, the major stumbling block has been 
how to reduce surpluses and still maintain 
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some semblance of the support price prin- 
ciple. 

The key to Ezra Taft Benson's program was 
the level at which the Government should 
be obliged to support prices. He suggested 
“flexible price supports.” Today, that phrase 
is only unpopular, apparently, when consid- 
ered in conjunction with Ezra Benson. 

It is obvious that the key to Secretary 
Freeman's approach is that of reducing acre- 
age. Freeman likes to call it “managed 
abundance,” and I do mean “managed.” 
Actually, the cotton-wheat bill recently en- 
acted is somewhat of a combination of the 
Benson plan and a sizable reduction in acre- 
age allotments—it could be called the Ben- 
son-Freeman formula, [Believe me, being 
Secretary of Agriculture in America is a 
hazardous occupation,] 

I personally think we are having too much 
of this management from Washington, D.C. 
We are getting too many bad regulations, 
and getting even those too late. But that is 
the curse of a Federal law; it has to apply 
nationwide. Regulations on wheat, for in- 
stance, must apply to Texas, to North 
Dakota, to Washington State. It is hard to 
tailor them to fit, and all of this adds to 
their complexities and to our confusion. 

But as we continue to reduce our acreage 
and make some headway in reducing the 
available supply, what is happening to the 
factor of demand? Let us take a look at 
some interesting statistics on our national 
population, which, after all, constitutes the 
basis of demand. 

In 1790 the center of population was ap- 
proximately 23 miles east of Baltimore. 
Through the years, that center has roughly 
followed the Cumberland Trail, the same 
trail that Daniel Boone and others used in 
their treks to the West. When our National 
Grange was founded, it was in Kentucky, 
south of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

When our State grange was founded, it was 
nearing Columbus, Ind., the home of our 
National Grange master, Herschel Newsom, 
although Herschel wasn’t there yet. The cen- 
ter of population was just east of the Indi- 
ana-Illinois border when the Agricultural 
Act of 1935 was written. Today, it is on the 
outskirts of St. Louis, Mo. 

Our population has really exploded. When 
the National Grange was founded in 1867, 
there were some 28 million people in the 
United States, and when our own Grange 
came into being in 1889, there were about 62 
million. It was 75 million when I was born 
(and I won't mention this date). In 1930 the 
population was just under 123 million per- 
sons, and when the Agricultural Act of 1935 
was written, it was 127 million. In 1938, 
when the act was first amended, there were 
close to 130 million persons living in the 
United States. There were almost 149 million 
in 1949 when surpluses started to overflow our 
bins, and today, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, our population totals almost 192 
million persons, 

Here is an interesting paradox. In 1949 
we were producing wheat, for instance, on 
aimost 76 million acres and worrying about 
the prosperity and welfare of the wheat 
farmer. Today, despite the fact that our 
population has increased by over 43 million 
persons since 1949, we are producing wheat 
on only 53% million acres of overall effective 
allotments, and we are still about 
the prosperity and welfare of the wheat 
farmer. In 1949 we were producing cotton 
on almost 2714 million acres. Today, de- 
spite the 43 million population increase 
since then, we have reduced our cotton acre- 
age by 10 million and are worrying about the 
prosperity and welfare of the cotton pro- 
ducer. On the face of it—something is 
wrong. 

We can say, of course, it is more effective 
fertilizers. We can point to automation and 
to new machinery, We can assert our 
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ever-increasing efficiency—a product of 
research and progress. All of this is good, 
and we should be thankful and proud of 
Such achievements. But the fact remains 
that something is wrong; the welfare of our 
farmers has not kept pace with these 
achievements. Somehow, our producers of 
today—and more important, those we hope 
will be our producers of tomorrow—are be- 
ing made to bear the brunt of this elusive 
ever-normal granary. 

Why should we cuss the corporations of 
industry as having no soul, no pity, no con- 
Science, when we have turned our own des- 
tiny over to political fabrications which 
quite obviously have no soul, pity, con- 
Sclence, or, I fear, brains? 

A classic example of what I mean can be 
found in the operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This executive agency 
is not guilty of anything—except being in it- 
self inept, not alert, hogtied, and wholly in- 
Capable of the imaginative magic that Mr. 
McNary and Mr. Haugen must have assumed 
for their brainchild. In an effort to breathe 
some life into this dead hand of Govern- 
ment, Mr, Jamie WRrrrzx, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, and chairman of our House Sub- 
committee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
set up a sales office for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to ventilate it and to 
Clear its hostage bins, warehouses, and ele- 
va tors of cobwebs. And T helped him. 

Iam happy to say that I have served with 
Mr. Whitten for a score of years, and because 
of my seniority I am now his minority 
counterpart on this subcommittee. We are 
not a policy or legislative committee, but 
through the years we have made valuable 
contributions in this area. Both Mr. Whit- 
ten and I have been ever cognizant that 
Price supports depend on an orderly market- 
ing of commodity credit stocks. We recog- 
nize that while price supports are in as- 
surance to growers, they act as both a 
ceiling and a floor to prices, depending on 
their contro] in relation to market supply 
and consumer demand. 

Your own neighbor, Frank LeRoux, is 
Now doing a commendable job as Sales 
Manager of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. And, thankfully, our agricultural 
Closets have been cleared of some moldy 
tobacco (though at a loss); cotton has been 
sold in world competition (again, at a loss); 
Only in wheat have we done well in com- 
peting in the world market as far as dollar 
sales go, particularly in Japan. However, 
we must remember that under Public Law 
480, which is more or less a gratuity pro- 
gram, we are moving a lot of wheat for 
Which the returns in usable money are 
Minimal. (Four years ago, I toured various 
countries which received shipments of wheat 
from our Nation under the auspices of Pub- 
lic Law 480, and I know from firsthand 
knowledge that this program has made 
Many friends for our country. In fact, I 
Tank it as the most worthwhile of the 
Sen millions we expend on foreign 

d.) 

Although the establishment of a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sales office has 
eased the situation somewhat, it is still 
not a complete or a totally satisfactory 
answer to our marketing problems. One 
Tan, the Sales Manager, has an- enormous 
responsibility. He must sell commodities 
which were purchased by the Corporation 
for the very purpose of keeping them off 
the active open market. He must decide 
When to offer them, while giving full con- 
Sideration to a myriad of highly complex 
factors which in themselves affect the mar- 
ket. The inevitable result is that most 
Often the political tendency is followed, 
that is, to err on the safe side. The Sales 

ger is the victim of a political-com- 
mercial stalemate; the shadow of Govern- 
ment holdings looms large, so naturally 
there Is caution in the open market. The 
Sales Manager is suspect wherever he 
Moves; one thoughtless word by anyone 
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closely connected to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation can cause tremendous con- 
sequences. It is indeed a sorry situation, 
and because of it, we have stalemate twice 
compounded. 

It is time, I think, for cold thinking 
and serious searching of the facts—not a 
blind insistence on what was, but what is, 
truly needed to give us, as farmers, an even 
chance for access to all this American abun- 
dance. That is why last Thursday’s action 
on the Marketing Commission looms large 
in my hopes for improvement in every as- 
pect of agricultural marketing. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that world 
agricultural production continues to in- 
crease (too often, I fear, through the help 
of our own agencies—our recent Trade Ex- 
pansion Act is designed to court and en- 
courage imports, you know), and as a re- 
sult of this increasing world production, 
imports of world products are becoming 
an increasing threat to our domestic mar- 
kets. So, in this leveling of mental moun- 
tains, this is another one we should bring 
to the Great White Fathers in Washington. 

Referring again to the Agricultural Act 
of 1935, there is a section in it gathering so 
much dust it is almost forgotten. This sec- 
tion No, 22, calls for the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to set in motion Government 
actions to protect American agriculture from 
the unfair invasion of competitive agricul- 
tural imports—actions such as tariffs or 
quotas. Well, we all know that we have such 
imports. We have implored, begged, pleaded, 
even prayed, for implementation of this law, 
but to date, there has been none. Those of 
us serving the Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommitee are so concerned about the 
urgent need for control of excessive agricul- 
tural imports that we included in our report 
on the agriculture appropriations bill a com- 
plete printing of the section 22 language. 
We stated, and I quote: “It is impossible 
to maintain a balance between supply 
and demand through buying up of sur- 
pluses—using section 32 funds or other- 
wise—when unlimited amounts can enter the 
country from abroad in direct competition 
with American production.” 

The American market is the best in the 
world, and the American farmer is the big- 
gest factor in making it so. If, under the 
urge to create greater world trade, the Amer- 
ican farmer is asked to share the American 
market with foreign imports, he is certainly 
entitled to know the exact amount of that 
sharing. This means quotas. 

We still hope for results. However, a re- 
cent press report quoted President Johnson 
as sugegsting that our excess beef be sold 
in Europe. I assume that rather than con- 
trolling excessive agricultural imports, the 
President merely recommends that we try 
to sell our excess domestic cattle on the 
foreign market. I don’t think our cattle 
farmers will look too kindly on this sug- 
gestion, 

There are other clouds, of coure, as there 
are other mental mountains we must level. 
But never forget this: If, among us patrons 
of husbandry, there is clear thinking in our 
Subordinates, if there is concurrence in our 
Pomonas, and if there is agreement in our 
State Grange, our voice will be heard by 
those who should hear it. If this voice is 
sound and progressively corrective, it can 
and undoubtedly will prevail. 

Now we come to a lake we must cross. The 
water is rough but passable. Referrring 
again to the testimony of my neighbor, 
Orville Freeman, before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in regard to establishing a 
National Food Marketing Commission, he 
mentioned, not once but numerous times, 
“our access to abundance at bargain prices.” 
He attributed this “abundance at bargain 
prices” to the production of the small farm 
(or, as astutely referred to in political 
circles, the family farm). 

Well, I agree with Orville on his concern 
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for your welfare and for the betterment of 
the farming industry as a whole. But I do 
not agree with him that the small farm is 
responsible for this “abundance,” Let's look 
at the facts. While small farms constitute 
78 percent of our industry, they produce only 
28 percent of our food and fiber. Actually, 
we can credit our abundance to a mere 22 
percent of our total farms, who produce 
72 percent of our food and fiber. We may 
not like these facts, but we have to live with 
them, and it is my opinion that we can 
achieve more by facing them and conducting 
ourselves accordingly. 

The problem of the small farm has long 
concerned me. For 10 years now, I have been 
urging the Department of Agriculture to do 
research on what constitutes an “economic 
unit“ in farming. And, as a result of much 
concerted effort toward this end (they didn't 
want to take it up and I had to twist their 
arm a bit), the Department published its 
first findings in 1957. In February of 1962, 
they came out with this revised pamphlet 
(hold it up), entitled “Resource Require- 
ments on Farms for Specified tor In- 
comes.” If you are interested, it is available 
through the Economic Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture as Agricul- 
tural Economic Report No. 5 —or easier yet, 
through my office. The pamphlet spells out 
the investment, acreage, and other factors 
required to return net incomes of $2,500, 
$3,500, $4,500, and $5,500 a year on selected 
types of farms around the Nation. This re- 
search, incidentally, is to be continued. 

According to the figures in this pamphlet. 
a beef produced in south central Oklahoma 
requires an investment in excess of $353,000 
to assure him a net income of $5,500 a year. 
A cotton-wheat farm in the Rolling Plains 
area of Oklahoma an investment of 
$282,408 to net $5,500 a year; an apple 
orchard right here in Wenatchee requires an 
investment of $119,000 to net $5,500 a year, 
Cotton, in the Mississippi Delta, requires 
nearly $68,000 invested in a farm to produce 
a net annual income of $5,500. The very 
cheapest investment to produce $5,500 net a 
year is roughly $36,000—this figure is for a 
dairy farm in the Piedmont area of South 
Carolina. 

The farmer today faces hard economic 
facts, and he is entitled to every break in 
the book. 

Here are & few more examples: You might 
be interested in making $2,500 a year on a 
farm. Well, on a dairy ranch in central Utah 
you would need an investment of $56,000; a 
hog- beef farm in southern Iowa would stand 
you just over $43,000; the Mississippi cotton 
farm would require nearly $29,000. To net 
$2,500 a year, a wheat farm in the Palouse 
area takes an investment of $38,000 and to 
net the grand sum of $5,500, it would require 
an Investment of $92,500. And so it goes. 

The sad fact remains that farming is ex- 
pensive, hard work, and for the small farmer, 
far from rewarding—unless he derives his 
satisfaction solely from sustaining the 
ability of the consumer to “enjoy abundance 
at bargain prices.” 

The fact is that your farming neighbor, if 
he is to be successful, is no longer a clod- 
busting yokel. He is a businessman of the 
first water. I think we must treat him as 
such, deal with him as such, and write our 
laws and issue our regulations with the 
thought that the agricultural producer is a 
mature, capable American. 

The fact is that the American farmer must 
mechanize in order to stay in production, 
and if he mechanizes, he must have an in- 
vestment in acreage and equipment that will 
justify mechanization. This means larger 
farms and it means heavy spending for trac- 
tors and other farm equipment and facilities. 

This has been apparent for many years; 
it has been apparent to the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations for more than 
two decades. We believe that an all-impor- 
tant function of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tion is to help the promising and deserving 
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young man of good character, who desires to 
remain in farming, to acquire this so-called 
“economic unit.“ Toward this end, Rep- 
resentative Wuirren and I joined hands 
2 years ago and achieved increases in the 
loan levels of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion for those properties which qualified for 
economic assistance. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this is the only practical way in 
which we can help the small\ farmer—it 
makes little sense to loan money to a man 
in a losing venture only to have him go broke 
faster. 

To me, the American farmer does not need 
a “wet nurse.” He needs to be treated as 
the mature American that he is. If Govern- 
ment must enter his business, let it be as a 

„rather than a master“; let our 
farmers in on the planning and they will do 
their part. Don't blindfold them with fal- 
lacies at the takeoff and then give them stark 
vision at the crash landing. 

Some of our assumptions need deep analy- 
sis that we may seek, find and inaugurate 
wiser policies for the good of all of us. 
There are those, of course, who point the 
finger of scorn at what we spend on Ameri- 
can agriculture. They forget that in our 
great country, we do have plenty—thanks to 
the American farmer. However, if our pro- 
grams be futile, or if our controls stifle the 
American farmer, that is another matter. 
If the high aims and promises of the plan- 
ning advanced in our Agricultural Act of 1935 
are not being met, if despite controls and 
vast increases in our population, the “ever- 
normal granary” remains elusive—then, I 
say, we had better take a new and agonizing 
look. 


If “managed abundance” means only the 
consumer's “access to abundance at bargain 
prices,” I, as one of your Representatives in 
the U.S. Congress, call for a fresh start— 
with more activity in the open market and 
less reliance on bins and Government regu- 
lations. Above all, we need to enhance the 
tenant farmer’s chances to enlarge his equity 
to the end that he can own the land he tills. 

Our farm economists are analyzing these 
factors today, and I believe our farmers, too, 
are being properly quizzical. It is manifest 
to me that the farmer of tomorrow is en- 
titled. to more than he is getting today from 
political largess, Every mouth he feeds, 
everybody he clothes, every soul he shelters 
should be mighty glad he lives. Let him 
continue to serve as faithfully as he has done, 
but, I say, let him also have access to this 
great American abundance. 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHAL TER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
every authority that has written or 
spoken with respect to the war on pov- 
erty has had something to say about the 
great need for education. No matter 
what authority on poverty you approach 
you will find that education is generally 
accepted as one of the most powerful 
forces that we have at our command in 
the fight to give all the disadvantaged 
some opportunity to obtain adequate 
food, housing, medicine, jobs, and op- 
portunity to escape the ranks of the 
poor. 

The education that is most needed, it 
is now beginning to appear, is for the 
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millions of Americans who live above 
the level of poverty. 

The poor have become less and less 
visible in recent years. Many of them 
are over 65 years of age and not in main 
stream of life. Many of them are chil- 
dren and are not represented in these 
halls by lobbyists or representative 
speakers. 

Many of them live on small farms, in 
Appalachia, in the area of the upper 
Great Lakes, and in the Ozark Plateau. 
There are no lobbyists here for them. 
Many more of them live in the slums of 
our cities and most of these are not rep- 
resented here. 

But within a few blocks or a few miles 
of this building, sometimes almost with- 
in the shadow of this Capitol and cer- 
tainly on both sides of the street as the 
Members of this Congress drive back 
and forth from the Capitol to their 
homes are hundreds and hundreds of 
people living in slums, half starved, 

rly housed, and depending in many 
cases for their livelihood on stealth and 
robbery or other crime. 

It is of these hundreds on the thresh- 
old of the Capitol that I wish to speak 
today. I am moved to do this by recent 
statements in this chamber that the war 
on poverty is an election gimmick. 

The 1960 census reports that some 
479,000 families live in the standard 
metropolitan statistical area of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which includes parts of both 
Maryland and Virginia. Of this number 
10.5 percent have incomes of less than 
$3,000 a year. This figure is considerably 
lower than the figure of 15.1 percent for 
the same class of people over the entire 
United States. Those earning from 
$3,000 to $9,999 in the District number 
68.0 percent of the total as contrasted 
with 66.0 percent for the Nation as a 
whole and those who earn over $10,000 
are 30.5 percent of the total in the Wash- 
ington area and only 18.8 percerit for all 
standard metropolitan statistical areas 
throughout the Nation including 28,620,- 
000 persons. From this if can be seen 
that Washington, D.C., is in a strong 
position so far as statistics go. This is 
further supported by the fact that un- 
employment here is considerably less 
than it is in most areas. 

However, these census figures 4 years 
old do not tell all of the story. While 
the census figures are undoubtedly cor- 
rect in showing that these number of 
persons in this area receiving more than 
$10,000 a year are nearly twice as nu- 
merous here as in other cities, it should 
be remembered that although the total 
for families in the district receiving less 
than $3,000 a year is only 10.5 percent for 
the area, the equivalent figure for non- 
whites is 23.7 percent, and that while 
30.5 percent of the residents of the area 
earn over $10,000 a year, the nonwhite 
population in this bracket is 10.2 percent. 

The white population of the district 
earning less than $3,000 a year is only 
6.6 percent while the nonwhite figure for 
the same income bracket is 24.2 percent. 

In most sociological writing the figure 
of $3,000 a year has been taken as the 
level at which real poverty begins. We 
may conclude then that one-fourth of 
the nonwhite population of this area is 
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living in poverty. But this again does not 
tell the entire story. 

With respect to housing in this city, 
there are some areas within 2 miles of 
this Capitol Building where more than 
35.5 percent of the housing is deteriorat- 
ing and dilapidated. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in some parts of the 
city in urban redevelopment and in the 
wise use of Federal funds to replace 
slums with low-cost housing: Much re- 
mains to be done. The task has only 
commenced. 

Sixteen cities in the country are in the 
500.000 to 1 million population class. 
They are Washington, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Houston, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh, San Antonio, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and St. Louis. Wash- 
ington has the fewest automobiles per 
hundred residents of any of these cities 
with 43.7 cars per hundred families. 

San Diego is the only city ahead of 
Washington in the percentage of hous- 
ing units with all plumbing facilities. 
Washington has 84.9 percent and San 
Diego 89.2 percent. St. Louis is the 
lowest city in this category with 68.9 
percent. Fourteen of the 16 com- 
munities are ahead of Washington in TV 
ownership. We are second highest in 
average expenditure for school pupils 
with $434.45 per student, per year. San 
Francisco is ahead with $454. San An- 
tonio is the lowest of cities with figures 
available in this category with $225 a 
year spent per pupil. 

Only Dallas with 3.3 unemployed is 
lower in unemployment than Washington 
with 4.1 percent. Highest unemploy- 
ment in the list is Buffalo with 8.5 per- 
cent. Washington is fifth from the top 
of the list in the median school years 
completed with 11.7 the score. San 
Diego is best educated with a median 
score of 12.2 years, and St. Louis is 
lowest with 8.8 years. : 

Washington crime is increasing in the 
felony categories of robbery, aggravated 
assault, and housebreaking, all crimes 
of poverty, Criminal homicides have in- 
creased over a 5-year period but have 
declined the last year. Rape and at- 
tempted rape are down a slight number 
in recent years but grand larceny and 
auto thefts continue to increase. Total 
of crimes last year was 15,191 compared 
to 13,274 in 1962 and 10,163 in 1959. 

Socal diseases are widely prevalent in 
Washington. Of the 16 cities reporting 
Washington led the list with 1,047 cases 
in 1963. Next highest was St. Louis with 
672 cases, New Orleans was lowest with 
261. Washington was second highest in 
the number of cases of syphillis with 245. 
Cleveland lowest with 74. 5 

The Department of Public Welfare of 
Washington, D.C., was aiding 48,421 per- 
sons on the last day of fiscal 1963, June 
30. This was 6,968 fewer persons than 
were receiving aid 1 year previous. Of 
this number 15,262 were adults in their 
own homes, 1,336 were adults in institu- 
tions, 27,911 were children in their own 
homes, and 3,912 were children in care 
away from their homes. 

Surplus foods were distributed as 12 
different commodities to the amount of 
$2,280,890 at retail prices. The case load 
for this distribution was approximately 
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11,000 cases involving more than 40,000 
Persons, a reduction of approximately 10 
Percent over the year before. 

The statistical side of the picture as 
Outlined above is a long way from telling 
the human side of the story. The human 
Side of the story deals with people. It 
gives faces and bodies to the statistics 
and presents the human problems in- 
volved. For the true picture of the 
human story, I am indebted to a study 
of some 50 families here in Washington, 
D.C., conducted by the Bureau of Social 
1 Research Inc., of Washington, 

. 


The purpose of the BSSR report aims 
at two goals: 

A delineation of some of the effects of ter- 
Mination (of relief benefits) and a general 
description of the manner in which 50 poor 
Tamilles meet some of the problems of day- 
to-day existence. 

The report points out that “the termi- 
nation of public assistance did in general 
constitute a crisis for these families.” 

The impact of termination relegates 
the family to a substandard level of 
existence. 

Immediately after termination of public 
assistance, income drops almost to zero for 
some time, until, about 8 months later, the 
family income seems to be about two-thirds 
of its original level. This period appears to 
be one of gradual partial recovery, during 
Which short-term help patterns may be es- 
tablished, and money or noncash contribu- 
tions from friends or relatives may be ob- 
tained, Meanwhile, payments for such 
things as rent and utilities are deferred in 
order to provide. If all goes well, the family 
is not evicted, and is able to establish a pre- 
carious survival system. 


Many of the cases studied illustrate one 
of the most important differences be- 
tween public assistance and nonpublic 
assistance. 

Cash income may haye been only 33 per- 
cent higher before, but it was regular and 
came from a reliable source. Current income, 
On the other hand, is gathered pretty much 
from day to day, and depends almost en- 
tirely on whether the family can make ar- 
rangements to get help from a private agency, 
or can find someone who is willing tem- 
Dorarily to help. 


What this means is that the family 
Survives only on a day-to-day basis—this 
is hardly consistent with the American 
Promise of a better life for all people. 

The hardship and privations that have 
been imposed on some of these families 
is almost beyond belief of such things 
happening in the Capital of the United 
States. The BSSR reports one particular 
Case which describes the constant fi- 
nancial distress typical of the Capital's 
Door in the case of a woman whose “elec- 
tricity had long been turned off, her rent 
Was about 2 weeks overdue, she owed an- 
Other utilities bill and she was due to 
Make two time payments. The previous 

a man had come to turn off still an- 
Other utility, she said, and she had had 
to pay her back bill to him in order to 
Stop the action. She stated that this 
Came out of the money she was trying to 
Sather to pay the rent, and she was thus 
Set back further. In other words, the 
Pattern seems to be to meet immediate 
demands, if possible, and to hope to be 
able to put the less insistent ones off 

rarily. This is not so much a mat- 
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ter of slowly catching up on debts, but 
rather permanent debt delinquency, in 
which a small amount of money 1s jug- 
gled to meet shifts in the locus of de- 
mand from time to time.” 

This is the plight of residents of the 
Capital of the wealthiest nation in the 
world. 

We also find the case of one woman 
with children “without utilities for a 
year ran a wire for lighting under the 
wall to a neighbor's wall socket. She and 
her children cannot eat hot food unless 
they are invited to a grown daughter’s 
home, but neither do they have pressure 
from utilities companies for payment.” 

The illustrations in the BSSR report 
of the living conditions of these families 
include comments on housing, food, 
clothing, and medical care. 

Housing: 

Most of the families live in the type of 
housing * * * characteristic of low-income 
populations. Frequent observation was 
made of ratholes, roach infestation, needs 
for structural repairs * * * the assessment 
by the fleldworkers suggest that most of 
these dwellings would be classified as sub- 
standard. 


Overcrowding of living areas is 
consistent throughout the families stud- 
ied, and there were found frequent situa- 
tions typified as in cases such as one 
woman and “her seven children and her 
sister who sleep in one room; or the 
mother and her five children who sleep 
together in a room.” 

Food: This basic item was found to be 
a grave problem and aggravated by the 
termination of public assistance. 

Fifty-four percent of all respondents re- 
ported that they often“ have to give up 
important things so that there will be 
enough food in the house” * * * “important 
things” include clothings, shoes, laundry 
soap, * * as well as food for adult mem- 
bers of the family. 


While the BSSR report did not uncoy- 
er any cases of outright starvation, there 
were found cases of malnutrition, prob- 
lems of frequent colds, instances such as 
the “woman who had to feed herself and 
her six children on nothing but oatmeal 
for over a month.” 

And a general state of waning health 
due to inadequate nourishment. 

Medical care: Free care provided for 
low-income families in District medical 
facilities has done much to mitigate 
medical care problems for these families. 
However, in the BSSR study of 328 indi- 
viduals, 21 percent were said to have had 
at least 1 illness of a week or more 
within the past 2 years—not including 
those who suffer chronic illnesses or 
childbirths—and 15 persons had at least 
1 bout of more or less serious mental 
illness. The real problem in the medical 
area is not so much treatment, but the 
general state of health for those people 
that makes them especially susceptible 
to illness. One child “died from pneu- 
monia—said to have been due to lack of 
sufficient heat in the apartment during 
the winter—cases of malnutrition or ab- 
normally low resistance to virus due to 
lack of adequate food were reported. 
Many respondents described chronic dis- 
ease or disability in their families, includ- 
ing defective vision, nervous rashes, men- 
tal retardation, diabetes, chronic anemia, 
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heart defects, bone ailments, tuberculosis, 
asthma, and epilepsy.” 

These ailments being caused or aggra- 
vated by substandard family diet. 

Clothing: While clothing was found 
to be somewhat less acute than food 
problems, it was discovered that “cloth- 
ing is one of the ‘important things’ 
[sacrificed] in order to have enough food 
in the house; indeed, it seems to be one 
of the first things to go.” 

Naturally, the consequence of this 
sacrifice is psychological as well as physi- 
cal, for a child will naturally be ashamed 
to have only one major item of dress 
for the entire school week. Lack of warm 
clothing in the winter will lead to fre- 
quent trouble with colds and winter-as- 
sociated illnesses, with time lost from 
school and/or work. Fortunately “cloth- 
ing, unlike food, is not a problem exper- 
ienced as an absolute emergency by most 
[families]. Used clothing is acquired in 
several different ways and sometimes 
vn sufficient ease to offset emergen- 
cies.” 

The Bureau of Social Science Research 
concluded its report with some very il- 
luminating remarks which I would like to 
quote into the RECORD: 

The major role that public assistance ap- 
pears to have played in the lives of these 50 
families was to provide them with a rare ele- 
ment of financial stability in a generally 
unstable pattern of life. Public assist- 
ance * * * did not raise them economically 
above a subsistence level or provide them 
with a new way of living * . The termi- 
nation of assistance led to a series of im- 
permanent solutions * * * to keep (the 
family) together and a roof over their 
heads . The price the families paid * * * 
was an increase in the precariousness of 
their stratagems for dealing with poverty 
and a decrease in their ability to plan their 
lives rationally. 


Most of the families studied by the 
BSSR could be any of the many millions 
of poverty-stricken families in the United 
States. Why a particular political party 
should attack any effort to improve the 
lot of these people, a political ploy, is be- 
yond comprehension. Surely no political 
party in the United States wants to see 
people continue to live in substandard 
conditions, inadequately housed, clothed, 
and fed. If opposition to a sound pro- 
gram to alleviate the living conditions of 
the Nation’s poor, to provide a means of 
learning a trade or ability to work, to 
provide the opportunity for the poor to 
learn how to care for themselves, is op- 
position only to bargain for something, 
then that political party can be de- 
scribed only as most callous in attitude 
and concern for the poor of the country. 
As the BSSR report muses: 

One wonders what will happen to these 
[families] when the limited resources of 
private agencies can no longer be tapped and 
when the possibility of debt manipulation 
comes to an end. 


What will happen will be national 
tragedy that we can ill afford. For me, 
those who claim that programs to elim- 
inate poverty in the United States as 
only politically inspired must be making 
the claim only to make into a political 
issue an imperative program, The only 
people to gain from the beclouding of 
such a program are those who would 
offer opposition only for the purpose of 
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political bargaining—not in effort to 
find the best possible solutions for the 
social problems that afflict the Nation 
now and will even more so in the future 
if we do not attack the problem of pov- 
erty in the United States. 

Dwight Macdonald writing in the New 
Yorker, January 19, 1963, presents the 
problems of the poor in terms that have 
a peculiar significance for the Members 
of this body and I quote: 

-“Poverty is the parent of revolution and 
crime,” Aristotle wrote. This is now a half- 
truth—the last half. Our poor are alienated; 
they don't consider themselves part of so- 
ciety. But precisely because they don't they 
are not politically dangerous. It is people 
with a stake in the country who make revolu- 
tions. The best—though by no means the 
only—reason for worrying about the other 
America Is that its existence should make us 
feel uncomfortable. 

The effect of Government policy on poverty 
has two quite distinct aspects. One is the 
indirect effect of the stimulation of the 
economy by Federal spending. Such stimu- 
lation—though by wartime demands rather 
than Government policy—has in the past 
produced a prosperity that did cut down 
American poverty by almost two-thirds. But 
I am inclined to agree with Dr. Gallbraith 
that it would not have a comparable effect 
on present-day poverty. 

He underestimates the massiveness of 
American poverty, but he is right when he 
says there is now a hard core of the spe- 
cially disadvantaged—because of age, race, 
environment, physical or mental defects, 
etc.—that would not be significantly reduced 
by general prosperity. (Although I think 
the majority of our present poor would 
benefit, if only by a reduction in the present 
high rate of unemployment.) 

To do something about this hard core, a 
second line of Government policy would be 
required; namely, direct intervention to help 
the poor. We have had this since the New 
Deal, but it has always been grudging and 
miserly, and we have never accepted the prin- 
ciple that every citizen should be provided, 
at State expense, with a reasonable minimum 
standard of living regardless of any other 
considerations. It should not depend on 
earnings, as does social security, which con- 
tinues the inequalities and inequities and 
so tends to keep the poor forever poor. Nor 
should it exclude millions of our poorest 
citizens because they lack the political pres- 
sure to force their way in the welfare 
state. The governmental obligation to pro- 
vide, out of taxes, such a minimum living 
standard for all who need it should be taken 
as much for granted as free public schools 
have always been in our history. 

It may be objected that the economy can- 
not bear the cost, and certainly costs must 
be calculated. But the point is not the 
calculation but the principle. Statistics— 
and especially statistical forecasts—can be 
pushed one wry or the other. Who can 
determine in advance to what extent the 
extra expense of giving our 40 million poor 
enough income to rise above the poverty 
line would be offset by the lift to the econ- 
omy from their increased purchasing power? 
We really don't know. Nor did we know 
what the budgetary effects would be when 
we established the principle of free public 
education. The rationale then was that all 
citizens should have an equal chance of 
competing for a better status. The rationale 
now is different: That every citizen has a 
right to become or remain part of our society 
because if this right is denied, as it is in the 
case of at least one-fourth of our citizens, it 
impoverishes us all. Since 1932, the gov- 
ernment”—local, State, and Federal—has 
recognized a responsibility to provide its 
citizens with a subsistence living. Apples 
will never again be sold on the street by 
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jobless accountants, it seems safe to predict, 
nor will any serious political leader ever 
again suggest that share-the-work and local 
charity can solve the problem of unem- 
ployment, “Nobody starves“ in this coun- 
try any more, but, like every social statistic, 
this is a tricky business. Nobody starves, 
but who can measure the starvation, not to 
be calculated by dally intake of proteins and 
calories, that reduces life for many of our 
poor to a long vestibule to death? Nobody 
starves, but every fourth citizen rubs along 
on a standard of living that is below what 
Mr. Harrington defines as the minimal ley- 
els of health, housing, food, and education 
that our present stage of scientific knowledge 
specifies as necessary for life as it is now 
lived in the United States.” Nobody starves, 
but a fourth of us are excluded from the 
common social existence. Not to be able 
to afford a movie or a glass of beer is a kind 
of starvation—if everybody else can. 

The problem is obvious: the persistence of 
mass poverty in a prosperous country. The 
solution is also obvious: To provide, out of 
taxes, the kind of subsidies that have always 
been given to the public schools (not to 
mention the police and fire departments and 
the post office)—subsidies that would raise 
incomes above the poverty level. Until the 
act of Justice that would make this possible 
has been performed by the three-quarters 
of Americans who are not poor—until then 
the shame of the “other America“ will con- 
tinue. 


I submit this material for the careful 
consideration of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and hope they 
will feel that the present approach to 
the problem of poverty by President 
Johnson is not an election year “gim- 
mick.” 


American Merchant Marine: “Come, Let 
Us Reason Together” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, among 
the many speeches delivered throughout 
the country within the past in com- 
memoration of National Maritime Day 
one of the most outstanding was that of 
Hon. Nicholas Johnson, the new Mari- 
time Administrator, at the Maritime Day 
dinner of the Propeller Club, port of 
New Orleans. 

To me, one of the most impressive fea- 
tures of Mr. Johnson’s comprehensive 
review of the needs, the problems, and 
the prospects of the American merchant 
marine as an essential element of our 
economy and security was the broad and 
firm grasp of this complicated industry 
which he has acquired in the 24% months 
he has been actively on the job. It is 
rare indeed for a person, no matter how 
able, to feel and become at home in a 
difficult high-level administrative posi- 
tion in the Government when he must 
deal with complex subject matter alien 
to his background. 

From. my acquaintance with Mr. 
Johnson since his appointment on 
March 2 of this year and upon careful 
reading of his thoughtful remarks as 
presented in his first major speech, I be- 
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lieve he is one of the rare exceptions. I 
believe he will make a major contribu- 
tion to the leadership which our Govern- 
ment must provide if our national mari- 
time policies are to be carried out 
soundly, strongly, and effectively. 

Nicholas Johnson shows his under- 
standing of those policies and their 
significance to the national welfare. He 
is also humbly aware of the magnitude 
of the problems involved. All who are 
interested in the success of the American 
merchant marine should heed his invita- 
tion to “Join in building an American 
merchant marine that can surpass any 
in the past because it is tailored to meet 
the needs of our Nation's future.” 

Mr. Speaker; Mr. Johnson's remarks 
follow: 

A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
(By Nicholas Johnson, Maritime 
Administrator) 


(“We have * * * a unique opportunity 
and obligation to prove the success of our 
system, to disprove those cynics and critics 
at home and abrosd who question our pur- 
pose and our competence.”—President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, state of the Union message, 
January 9, 1964.) 

On occasions such as this, the speaker 
normally expresses his pleasure at being pres- 
ent. That is no hardship, for I am delighted 
to return to New Orleans to participate in 
this annual commemoration of National 
Maritime Day in the Crescent City. I am 
delighted, too, at the opportunity to meet so 
many of the leaders—and their ladiese—of 
shipping and shipbuilding in one of the 
Nation's truly great ports. 

When I call New Orleans a truly great 
port,” I mean it not as flattery, but as a 
statement of fact. We of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration—both my staff in Washington 
and Tom King's fine group here in the Gulf 
Coast District—know that New Orleans is 
both a great and an expanding port. For 
the past 2 days you have hospitably shown 
me your ships, shipyards, and cargo-handling 
operations—and it is a good sight to see. 

There is every reason it should be, for in 
this area you have a large share of this Na- 
tion’s shipping and shipbullding talent—and, 
of course, you have the tradition. But more 
and more in seeing your port's facilities and 
talking to many of you, I have come to feel 
that tradition for you is not an end in itself, 
but a stepping stone to the future. 

It is a future symbolized in an office fur- 
nished with both modern desk and rolitop. 

For our future in large part can only be 
achieved through your own determination 
and your own making—your own blend of 
the wisdom of yesterday with the reality of 
today and the dreams of tomorrow. 

At the same time New Orleans is achiev- 
ing its future, the Nation advances into an 
even greater period of expansion, of respon- 
sibility and achievement under the leader- 
ship of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

It is on a stable domestic economy that a 
port such as New Orleans builds, and it is 
on our foreign trade that New Orleans and 
all the other ports of our Nation rely. It is 
axiomatic that such trade is dependent on 
ships—fully laden ships that carry the Na- 
tion’s products to the markets of the world; 
ships that return with the raw materials on 
which the productive capacity of our farms 
and factories depend? 

The cargo—the ship—the port. These are 
the three ingredients, the three essentials 
to trade. They are the triangle upon which 
trade is built. Certainly, there are other fac- 
tors that enter into commerce—such as in- 
ternational banking and insurance, and 
these your port stands ready to provide—but 
basically there is the golden triangle of 
trade: the product, the ship, the port. 
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The Maritime Administration can, does, 
and should play a major part in all these 
areas. 

Proper port facilities are an essential re- 
quirement for successful ship operation, 
Our port development division in MarAd 
Offers our Nation's ports advice and counsel 
in their plans for expansion or moderniza- 
tion. Maritime is placing much more em- 
phasis on port activity than ever before. 

The head of our port division only recently 
returned from the devastated port areas of 
Alaska, where he not only assessed the dam- 
age to facilities but aided in initiating plans 
for building new and improved docks and 
Piers capable of handling the anticipated 
growth of our 49th State for several decades 
to come. 

But I suspect it is not ports that you ex- 
pect me to speak to this evening. It is more, 
I imagine, the subject of ships and shipbuild- 
ing—with some comments on policy and 
efforts at prophecy. 

This I shall attempt insofar as it is possible. 
But let us face a fact of which both you and 
Tare well aware. Put simply, it is this—as of 
tonight I have held the dual office of Mari- 
time Administrator and Chairman of the 
Maritime Subsidy Board for a period of ex- 
actly 83 days. True, in that time I have 
gotten my feet wet. Indeed, what with grain 
ship boycotts, Public Law 480 cargoes, C4 
ship evaluations, ship construction and op- 
erating subsidies, grievance and tripartite 
committees, the renewed voyage of the NS 
Savannah, and untold other subjects requir- 
ing study, development of positions and ac- 
tions, I would say that, anatomically, more 
than my feet are wet. 

Apart from the individual problems each 
day provides in dealing with the complex 
dual industry of shipping and shipbuilding, 
however, I have attempted to apply myself 
to the overall problems that face the Ameri- 
Can merchant marine. 

With this in mind, rather than attempting 
to enunciate major policies or “crystal ball” 
the future, let me state some of the problems 
as I now see them, let you know something 
of my and ask you to give your 
thought to them, and give me the benefit of 
your thinking. 

First, however, let me tell you briefly some 
of President Johnson's thoughts in regard 
to the American Merchant Marine because 
they play a vital role in our plans. In the 
first place, it is clear that the President has 
& deep and abiding interest in U.S. shipping 
and shipbuilding as a constructive part of 
Cur competitive economy. 

He has demonstrated his interest in the 
future of the American Merchant Marine in 
Many ways. One of these was his recent 
Participation from the White House in the 
keel laying of the Louise Lykes, built by 
Avondale for Lykes Bros. He was personally 
responsible, as you know, for the resolution 
or the recent boycott of wheat shipments, 
Which led to the establishment of the Griev- 
ance Committee on Cargo Preference Admin- 
istration, and the tripartite Maritime Ad- 
visory Committee. He demonstrated that 
interest in part when he selected the Mari- 
time Administration for one of his earliest 
&ppointments. And although I stand in awe 
of his ability to do it, I can testify to the 
fact that his is a continuing interest, not only 
in these matters but in all things relating 
3 improving the maritime stature of our Na- 

on. 


One of President Johnson's most recent 
Pronouncements, his 1964 Maritime Day 
Proclamation, really speaks for itself. Let me 
read you these excerpts. 

The President first says: 

“Our country, in facing the challenges and 
Opportunities of rapidly changing and ex- 
Panding world trade, looks upon the sealanes 
as highways of international goodwill and 
opportunity. The Nation looks to the mari- 
time industry, working in cooperation with 
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the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other Government 
agencies to provide maritime programs and 
guidance that will best serve all Ameri- 
cans.” 

He goes on to say: 

“The American merchant fleet is an es- 
sential element of our economy which pro- 
vides employment for seamen, shipbuilders, 
shoreside workers, and those in supporting 
industries, and which, by transporting our 
products to world markets abroad, signi- 
ficantly advances our efforts to achieve an 
equitable international balance of trade and 
payments. The ships and men of the U.S. 
merchant marine stand ready to carry 
our flag abroad in peaceful competition to- 
day, or to deploy our seapower to the shores 
of any adversary in time of conflict.“ 

With all the prestige of his office behind it, 
the President then makes this statement: 

“A strong merchant marine is essential to 
the economy and security of the free world, 
and merits the respect and support of our 
business community and the citizens of our 
Nation.” 

As can be seen, President Johnson fully 

the need for an American mer- 
chant marine capable of serving our expand- 
ing economy in our trade with the world. 
He also recognizes many of the problems that 
beset American shipping—but he does not 
recognize or accept any of these as being in- 
surmountable. 
x Ta company with the President, neither 

o I. 

Our course may not be easy. But I do say 
this: the maritime industry's challenges 
can—they must—they will be faced in a 
direct and creative manner. Sometimes the 
approach to their solution may appear novel. 
Often it will be, for it is a fresh viewpoint 
that we want and need. I do not mean 
that the advice and experience of those who 
have lived with these problems will not be 
sought or heeded. I assure you that it will 
be—indeed, many of you who are here to- 
night have already contributed to our new 
dialog, as have your counterparts in 
other sections of the country both in indus- 
try and labor, in shipping and shipbuild- 
ing. 
Not let us look at some of our challenges 
(or problems)—as they appear to a new 
Maritime Administrator after 83 days. 

One thing immediately apparent to me is 
the change which has taken place in the 
size of our trade and its composition, par- 
ticularly the shift from general to bulk 
cargoes. 

At the turn of the century the greater 
part of our commerce with the world was 
in the exportation of manufactured goods 
and petroleum. Our imports were limited 
to a relatively few luxury items and a small 
amount of such things as tin, rubber, spices, 
coffee, and hemp. 

Even in 1938, just before World War II, 
our foreign trade totaled less than 75 mil- 
lion long tons. About half of our exports 
at that time were petroleum products car - 
ried by tankers. Exports and imports of 
dry bulk cargoes were very small, while gen- 
eral cargo comprised nearly 40 percent of 
our total foreign trade. 

Today these figures have completely 
changed. Our foreign trade totals about 
300 million tons—an increase of 300 per- 
cent. Yet U.S.-flag ships carry only 9 per- 
cent of this trade. Our tanker exports have 
decreased to a minimum, while imports 
have increased 1,000 percent. Our dry bulk 

have increased by 750 percent—most 
of it carried in foreign bottoms. 

If these differences are startling, our pros- 
pects for the next 20 years are even more 80. 
U.S, oceanborne foreign trade is expected to 
double, Our expanding economy will need 
huge quantities of bulk dry cargo imports: 
120 million tons of minerals, agricultural 
and timber products; 230 million tons of 


and finished products. 

We expect our exports to be made up of 
about 140 million tons of coal, grain, and 
other agricultural and mineral products, 17 
million tons of liquid cargoes, and about 60 
million tons of general cargoes. 

We are thus faced with the problem of pro- 
viding a fleet that will be adequate not only 
for today’s trade, but also for the trade of 25 
years from now, within the economic life of 
ships now being built. 

Nevertheless, most of our current ship- 


sidized liner operators have a long-range re- 
placement program underway. In accord- 
ance with their contracts with the Maritime 
Administration, the 15 subsidized lines—with 
a total of 318 ships—have already built and 
put into operation 8 new combination ships 
and 75 freighters, with an additional 36 
ships under construction on the first of this 
month. This leaves a total of 200 ships still 
to be replaced. Based upon the present 
building program of 17 or 18 ships per year, 
the subsidized fleet will be completely re- 
placed by the end of the 1970's. 

Another problem that becomes evident at 
first glance is the state of our domestic ship- 
ping. Though protected from foreign com- 
petition, it receives no Government operat- 
ing aid and is in far from satisfactory con- 
dition. 

And whatever may be the role of inter- 
coastal shipping in our economy, it is obvious 
that areas like Alaska, Hawali, and Puerto 
Rico are absolutely dependent upon ship- 
ping as their only source of supply. 

In the last 24 years our domestic fleet has 
declined by 62 percent. The number of 
ships in the domestic Great Lakes trades has 
declined by 24 percent in the last decade. 

That trend must be reversed, and the 
Maritime Administration staff is hard at work 
on the urgent problem of finding imagina- 
tive, practical remedies. For one thing, we 
believe that dramatic improvements in efi- 
ciency and design of both ships and termi- 
nals must be found for highly specialized 
domestic trades. It is only through such 
means that ships can compete for our ex- 
panding domestic transportation, particu- 
larly in the face of technological improve- 
ments made by rail and highway carriers, 
and against the constant threat of domestic 
encroachment by foreign carriers. 

Maritime is calling on management, labor, 
and shippers to help in the development of 
a truly superior domestic shipping service, 
which will attract new capital, provide new 
jobs, promote healthy competition, and re- 
sult in substantial savings to the American 
shipper. 

As for the oceangoing nonsubsidized tramp 
fleet, we are hopeful that such programs as 
the exchange of good reserve fleet vessels for 
the less economic ships of the nonsubsidized 
operators will assist to upgrade and modern- 
ize the tramp fleet at a reasonable cost. We 
have already turned over 37 ships to private 
operators, including 9 C- troopships just 
exchanged, and hope that another 9 C-4-type 
troopships will soon be put into domestic 
and bulk services, This program will also 
result in more than $70 million worth of 
conversion work to be placed in U.S. ship- 
yards to complete the conversions of the 
C's. 

Our title XI mortgage insurance program 
has also assisted in the building of 26 new 
or converted tankers and 54 other ships for 
both subsidized and nonsubsidized operators, 
But we still need to develop modern, com- 
petitive, highly productive ships to handle 
dry bulk cargoes in our trade. It would be 
highly desirable to develop some U.S.-flag 
tonnage that could compete in our foreign 
trade for some of these cargoes, 
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Do you know that inspiring line from the 
delightful children's classic The Little En- 
gine That Could,” the chant of the puffing 
little engine climbing an impossibly steep 
hill: “I think I can, I think I can, I think 
I can?” Well, I think we can do this ship- 
ping job. 

Any nation that can build a satellite and 
orbit an astronaut around the earth ought 
to be able to build—and operate—a com- 
petitive dry bulk carrier, or any other kind 
of ship. And if we competitively can do the 
job we economically cannot afford not to 
do it. 

We can help in development of both the 
dry bulk and tanker fleets by encouraging 
the fullest competitive utilization of ad- 
vanced technology, and through financial 
support such as mortgage insurance where 
this is justified by potential profit. And 
however few men would be needed to man 
such additional new ships would be that 
many more men contributing to the Na- 
tlon's economy, their own dignity, and a 
merchant marine with a future. 

Another problem area certainly exists in 
the state of the merchant shipbuilding in- 
dustry. There are 21 major shipyards in 
the United States with an estimated ca- 
pacity of about 129 merchant ships a year. 
There are at this time 45 merchant ships 
under construction or conversion in 6 of 
these yards. The Department of the Navy 
uses about 18 percent of the total ways 
available in these yards, yet in 1963, 65 

t of the dollar value of work com- 
pleted in commercial yards was Navy work. 

In the past 5 years a total of 121 commer- 
cial ships have been ordered, of which only 
17 were built without construction subsidy. 
Thirty-five contracts for a total of 111 ships 
have gone to only 10 shipyards. The other 
11 yards have depended on Navy contracts, 
ship repair and major conversion, inland 
waterway vessels, and other than ship work. 
Im the last 3 years, 3 old-line shipbuilding 
companying have discontinued operation of 
major yards. 

Even within the group of 10 yards which 
have participated in the long-range replace- 
ment program, there is a trend toward fur- 
ther concentration of available work, with 
five yards holding all the contracts for the 
86 ships now under construction, and two 
of these yards having contracts for 23 of 
these ships. 

Where does that leave our shipbuilding 
capability? One quick and obyious solu- 
tion would be to build more ships. But more 
ships is not alone the answer. What we 
must strive for are more competitively built 
ships. Perhaps the Government should con- 
sider assisting yardowners to improve their 
present yards, or build new ones. But only 
if everyone concerned is willing to con- 
tribute to a truly economic undertaking. 
Most of the techniques are already avail- 
able to us, if we would but put them to 
work. 

Furthermore, a ship in layup provides no 
jobs for seamen, for longshoremen, for check- 
ers, for clerical staffs in steamship offices, A 
ship without cargoes is an economic liability, 
an unneeded luxury none can afford. 

And so to build more ships, we need the 
cargoes to send them out “full and down,” or 
“down and out,” as one fellow put it. 

We have seen that the expectations for in- 
creased foreign trade are high. What share 
of this expanding trade will U.S. ships carry? 
Nonsubsidized operators have found it more 
and more difficult to compete against low- 
cost foreign operators. They are carrying 
about 6 percent of our foreign nonliner dry 
cargo trade at this time. The berth line op- 
erators, most of whom are subsidized, have 
been able to carry a little less than one-third 
of liner trade. And our tankers are carrying 
only 4 percent of our tanker cargoes. But, as 
I have pointed out, it is the ships for bulk 
commodities, traditionally moving in tramp 
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or nonsubsidized carriers, which will be most 
needed in the future. 

Obviously there is much room for improve- 
ment before U.S.-flag ships are the 
substantial share of U.S. trade which our 
laws consider the measure of an adequate 
fleet. 

One of the best ways to make it possible 
for more and better ships to be bullt and 
competitively operated is to have more de- 
mand for U.S. ships. This can come about 
only through a greater share of our increas- 
ing cargoes being offered to American ships. 
If the cargo is there, the ships will be there; 
it does not necessarily work the other way 
around. 

What can be done to achieve these in- 
creased cargoes in U.S. bottoms? At Mari- 
time, we have undertaken a cargo promotion 
program to tell American shippers of the ad- 
vantages of using American ships. We look 
to the shipping companies to do their share 
of this job, too, The bigger, faster, better 
ships which we are building are providing 
better and more economical service for the 
shipper at competitive rates. It is our ob- 
jective to bring the American importer and 
exporter the best in vessel service at the low- 
est reasonable rate. In turn, we have every 
right to expect the shippers to take advan- 
tage of this service. 

When the American businessman can be 
convinced that it is to his advantage to use 
his own country’s ships to carry even a fair 
share of his import purchases and export 
sales, then we will have little problem em- 
ploying ships, building ships, or finding jobs 
for men afioat and ashore. I believe it is 
high time that all of us—yes, labor, manage- 
ment, and Government—sell the American 
shipper on American ships. You know, if 
we can do just that one thing, we will have 
achieved a major breakthrough: 

But it won't be easy. If there is one thing 
that has been borne in on me in the short 
time I have been Administrator, it is that 
the majority of Americans just don’t know 
they have a merchant marine. And if they 
do know, they fall to recognize its importance 
re overall economy and their own liveli- 


It seems to me that somewhere, somehow 
we are “missing the boat.” Personally, I 
think we should be a little more public rela- 
tions minded. A lot can be accomplished 
by a good industry with a good reason for its 
existence if it gets out and sells itself. What 
industry in America plays such a vital role 
in American trade and is blessed with such 
romance and drama? We have a good prod- 
uct—the American merchant marine. I in- 
tend to sell it wherever I go and to all with 
whom I come in contact. 

I would like to make a pact with you 
tonight. With you and with all others in 
the shipping industry from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and the Great Lakes to the gulf. 
The pact? To join together and get out and 
sell our product to our fellow Americans. 
To use public relations and group adver- 
tising and straight shoeleather selling from 
the time we start the day, early in the morn- 
ing as you do in New Orleans and I do in 
Washington, to the time we knock off at 
night. I'll do it. Will you join me in a 
national effort to sell the American people 
on their American merchant marine? 

If you like the idea, we will plan an overall 
public relations council comprised of ship- 
builders, ship operators, labor unions and 
government. I will be waiting to hear from 
you on that one, 

And now for what the newspaper frater- 
nity would call a sidebar. A few days ago in 
Washington I had a caller from the port of 
Chicago. His purpose was to complain of 
the failure of American ships to supply serv- 
ice to shippers who would like to use his port 
facilities. By coincident, the next day I 
heard from a group of Norwegians who had 
just spent the day before in the same city— 
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canvassing customers and talking with 
officials in an attempt to find out how they 
could provide better shipping service for the 
Chicago port. There Is a moral in that story 
and I will let you tell me what it is. 

Since what we will be selling Is service, let 
us be sure, too, that what we are selling is 
better than our competitors can offer. 

In closing, with this short look at the U.S. 
Merchant Marine, it becomes obvious that: 

1. Everyone wants a strong merchant ma- 
rine. 

2. No one is satisfied with the merchant 
marine we now have. 

3. Everyone has a different idea of what 
it should be and how to get the merchant 
marine we need. 

This is confusing. Challenging, too, but 
confusing it certainly is. 

At some point, however—and it is fast ap- 
proaching—we are going to have to get to- 
gether and sort out the questions and an- 
swers and come up with some agreement on 
what is needed for the future and the course 
of action to be followed. We have been do- 
ing that at the Maritime Administration dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 months. Many of you 
have been working with us. But we have a 
ways yet to go. When that is achieved—and 
it will be—we can begin building our mer- 
chant marine of the future. 

I would not want to overemphasize the 
importance of any one problem by singling it 
out as an example, but mechanization of 
ships and yards comes at once to mind as 
one of the more complicated and urgent 
matters on which there is wide variance of 
opinion. 

It is an excellent illustration of what I 
am talking about, for it involves every seg- 
ment of the industry—ship design, ship- 
building, ship operation, management, labor, 
government, seamen, longshoremen, shore- 
side workers, shipyard workers, suppliers— 
everyone is in the act, and should be, for it 
affects his future and his livelihood. 

But before we can come to any solution, 
it will be necessary to face the facts square- 
ly, for the very immediacy of our varied in- 
terests may tend to distort the view each 
takes. 

What then are these facts? 

1, It costs more to operate ships under the 
U.S. flag than under foreign flag. 

2. Much of the added cost is in the form 
of crew wages. 

8. Foreign ships are being mechanized, 
with a consequent further reduction in their 
costs. 

4. There are two ways to meet lower cost 
foreign competition— 

a. More subsidy. 

b. Lower U.S. costs. 

5. Mechanization may initially displace 
workers; this is a cost—social, economic, and 
human. More likely, however, the competi- 
tive edge it would give us will improve the 
job opportunities in an industry with a 
future. 

6. Mechanization may result in higher 
first costs for building ships. 

7. We have the mechanical know-how to 
build mechanized ships; we need the social 
know-how to avoid suffering by those auto- 
mation displaces and to devise the means for 
fairly sharing the benefits. 

8. Operators see automation as the answer 
to reduced costs over the long run to enable 
them to compete in international trade. 

9. Labor sees mechanization as a real and 
immediate threat to short-term job security. 

10. Government sees mechanization as a 
way to a more efficient and economical mer- 
chant marine. But the Government has a 
moral, social, and economic responsibility to 
the American worker. 

I, for one, believe that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. I believe that the American 
seaman should be paid in accordance with 
the American standard of living, even though 
seamen on foreign ships are paid a third, a 
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fourth, or a fifth as much, based on their 
living standards. I believe in the necessity 
of a safe place to work and fair standards 
of productivity. I do not believe that a man 
should be replaced by a nut, a bolt, or a 
transistor without protection of his rights 
as a human being. 

Mechanization for American ships, how- 
ever, needs early solution. In all segments 
of the maritime field—management and 
labor alike—I find the opinion exists that it 
is no longer a question as to whether we 
will automate, but how soon we will be 
forced to it by foreign competition. And 
indeed, if we are forced to it we may be 
forced out. It may then be too late. 

Where does that leave us? Can we recon- 
olle the differences, meet the objections, and 
work out a plan of procedure? 

I believe so—but only through the pro- 
cedures familiar to labor and management in 
Working out collective bargaining agreements. 
It is the classic method of democracy—give- 
and-take, consideration of alternatives, of- 
fers, and counteroffers, compromise, and 
finally agreement. 

No solution formulated by one group and 
forced on the others could possibly succeed. 
It is useless for labor or management to look 
to Government to hand down the answers 
from on high. Even if Government had all 
the answers, the problems would not be 
solved without willing agreement and co- 
Operation from all concerned. This must be 
& cooperative effort. 

Which brings me to a final conviction rela- 
tive to the American merchant marine. It 
is this: Success in the future is in our 
hands—those of industry, labor, and Govern- 
ment. The future of this Nation's shipping 
Tests with each and every one of us. That 
Success will be—can be—only what we in- 
dividually and collectively achieve. 


Cause it is tailored to meet the needs of our 
Nation's future. 

In the words of our President, “Come, let 
Us reason together.” 


San Fernando Valley Clergymen Oppose 
Becker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
charged that those who oppose 

the Proposed Becker amendment are 
against God.” This has been com- 
Dletely refuted by the many religious 
leaders of all faiths who have testified 
and submitted statements to the House 
2 Committee against this pro- 
Now, 36 ministers and rabbis from my 
district have issued a statement against 
Becker amendment. Their state- 
Ment recognizes the threat to religious 
freedom from this proposal and calls 
Upon Congress to keep religion strong by 
Keeping it free from Government inter- 


I am deeply gratified that these clergy- 
men have spoken out on this vital issue. 
I commend them for their statement. 

action demonstrates once again 
t the clergy can be a positive force 
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and exercise moral leadership on impor- 

tant questions facing the Nation. This 

is in the best tradition of religion in 

America. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF 20 MINISTERS OF THE WEST 
VALLEY MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION AND 16 
RABBIS 
We, the ministers of the San Fernando 

Valley, wish to protect and strengthen 

America’s heritage of religious freedom. We 

are frightened by attempts to tamper with 

the Bill of Rights; i.e., the Becker amend- 
ment, which was the outgrowth of our 

Founding Fathers’ concern for man’s spirit. 

Therefore, we call upon our legislators to 

preserve the first amendment to the Con- 

stitution and its guarantee of no Govern- 
ment interference with our faith. 


Israel and the Front Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, last week 
President Johnson took another step in 
his continuing efforts to show that this 
country is firmly behind our best friend 
in the Middle East, the democratic State 
of Israel. 

By formally receiving Israel Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol, the President has 
again reaffirmed our commitment to this 
struggling young nation's security. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following column in the 
May 31, 1964, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune in which the distin- 
guished columnist, Roscoe Drummond, 
comments on Mr. Eshkol’s visit: 

ISRAEL AND THE FRONT Door 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHIneton.—The United States is host 
this week to an important head of Govern- 
ment who isn’t asking for anything, doesn’t 
want anything, and against whom we have 
been undiplomatically warned. 

This should make for interesting conver- 
sation when the new Prime Minister of 
Israel, Levi Eshkol, sits down in the White 
House to talk with President Johnson. 

It will be a unique, a valuable, and, to 
some, an unwelcome event. 

This is a unique event because, strange 
as it is, this is the first time that an Israeli 
Prime Minister has been officially invited by 
the President to visit the United States. 
David Ben-Gurion, during the 15 years he 
was Prime Minister, came to the United 
States numerous times—but never at the 
formal invitation of the Government. He 
conferred with U.S. Presidents, but never 
Officially and never in Washington. They 
would meet unofficially—and aimost sur- 
reptitiously—usually in a suite in a New 
York hotel. 

President Johnson, a very direct individ- 
ual, changed this way of dealing with the 
Israeli Prime Minister when he gave a per- 
sonal letter to Sargent Shriver to present to 
Mr. Eshkol several months ago. 

I said that to some Mr. Eshkol’s presence 
in Washington is unwelcome—unwelcome 
to the Arab nations despite the fact that 
the United States has just received King 
Hussein of Jordan. 


The Arab governments disliked the Eshkol 
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visit so much that they went to the extreme 
and inappropriate length of directing their 
12 Ambassadors to wait on Secretary Rusk 
en masse. Undoubtedly their words were 
punctilious, but their message was obvious. 
The message was: don’t be too cordial to 
Premier Eshkol. 

I doubt that Mr. Rusk had any difficulty 
with this odd overture. He undoubtedly 
thanked his visitors for their courtesy and 
their counsel and made it clear that, while 
the United States esteems its friends—and 
considers itself a good friend of the Arab 
countries—it cannot allow its friends to 
determine whom its other friends shall be. 
President Johnson made that clear in taking 
Premier Eshkol’s name off the back door and 
putting it on the front door of the White 
House. 

There is no doubt that President Johnson 
has done this deliberately, not to be provo- 
cative to Arab sensitivities but to make it 
authoritatively clear that he stand undevi- 
atingly behind the considered statement of 
policy which President Kennedy made on 
May 8, 1963, when he said that “if aggres- 
sion occurred (in the Middle East) the 
United States would take action through 
the United Nations and on its own.” 

Apart from General Arab antipathy to 
Israel, the threat of military action against 
Israel has been y and, in recent 
weeks, repeatedly made by President Nasser 
of Egypt. 

Here are Nasser declarations which give 
deep concern to Premier Eshkol and genuine 
anxiety to President Johnson: 

“The triumph of peace and freedom lies 
in * * the liquidation of Israel's exist- 
ence.” 

“Israel will not be able to escape this 
fate.” 

Premier Eshkol is not asking for U.S. arms 
to offset the sale of Soviet weapons to the 
United Arab Republic, but he is hopeful that 
President Johnson will sense from their first- 
hand talks what it means to live under the 
gun. 

U.S. policy is not anti-Arab—it is anti- 
aggression from either side. Our goal is 


official presence in Washington is quiet but 
clear evidence that President Johnson does 
not intend to allow Mr. Nasser to be unaware 
of his position. 


I Fought in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
last month I called to the attention of 
my colleagues a timely and revealing 
article in the May 18 issue of the US. 
News & World Report which was based 
on information supplied by Mr. Robert 
L. Moore, Jr., a freelance writer who 
was attached to United States and Viet- 
namese fighting units in South Viet- 
nam. Since that time Mr. Moore has 
returned to this country and has come 
to Washington where a number of the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and others question him at 
length about his experiences and ap- 
praisal of the situation with respect to 
the conduct of the war against the Viet- 
cong. Through the good offices of 
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Chairman Car Vinson, Mr. Moore's 
views were also made known to high 
ranking Defense Department officials. 
Because of the importance of Mr. 
Moore’s knowledge of the situation and 
the continuing crisis over developments 
in southeast Asia, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I wish to make 
available to all Members of the House 
the substance of Mr. Moore's criticisms 
and recommendations. These are con- 
tained in an interview appearing in the 
June 8 issue of the U.S. News & World 
Report. 

The interview follows: 
“I FOUGHT IN VieETNAM”—INTERVIEW WITH AN 

AMERICAN JUST RETURNED FROM THE FRONT 


(What's really going on in America's jungle 
war with the Communists in South Vietnam? 

(Is it true that U.S. troops are being crip- 
plied by redtape—and by inept Vietnamese 
officers who don’t want to fight? Is it time 
for the United States to move in, take com- 
mand of a war that is costing heavy casualties 
and a million dollars a day? 

(You get candid—and knowledgeable— 
answers from an American observer, who, 
though not a member of the Armed Forces, 
was permitted to go into combat with U.S. 
guerrilla fighters. In this interview with 
US. News & World Report, Robert L. Moore, 
Jr., tells how the war is being lost—and how 
he thinks it can be won.) 

Question. Mr. Moore, we note that Mem- 
bers of Congress have been interested in your 
story. Why? 

Answer. They're trying to get at all the 
facts about the war in Vietnam. I've told 
them all I know from the level of the fight- 
ing man. I spent 5 months in the field on 
patrols, slogging around, getting shot at and 
shooting back. I don’t know the diplomatic 

story, except as I heard it in Saigon from, 
. more fighting people. 

Question. What's the point of view of the 
GI in Vietnam? 

Answer. They call it the “war of no 
thanks.” They say nobody back home knows 
what's going on, and doesn’t give a damn. 

Question. What about the other GI’s—the 
Vietnamese GI's? 

Answer. The Vietnamese GI’s are good little 
fighters, and they do what they're told. It's 
too bad that Americans aren't telling them 
more of what to do and their Vietnamese 
officers less. The problem is Vietnamese lead- 
ership. 

Question. Do people out there feel that 
Secretary of Defense McNamara knows what 
is going on at the fighting level? 

Answer. I think he's finding out more and 
more, but there are some big gaps in what 
he is being old. 

Mr. McNamara has been to Vietnam five 
times, wanting to learn what is going on, 
but he keeps getting a “snow job.” It has 
become a sort of joke among the troops. You 
know, during his fourth visit, they called it 
“Saigon’s fourth snowstorm.” And then Came 
“Saigon’s fifth snowstorm.” 

The trouble is this: There are top officers 
and civilians who do not want to get across 
to him the acute problem which American 
Officers—the lieutenants and captains and 
majors in the field—face with their Viet- 
namese counterparts. 

By and large, the Vietnamese officers just 
don't want to fight. They don't want to get 
killed—and who does? But in their own war, 
in their own country, they object to fighting 
more than the Americans. We're willing to 
goin there and fight. 

I think that Mr. McNamara is walled off 
from the lower ranks. 

Question. How do Americans get out there 
in the first place? Do they volunteer for 
duty in Vietnam? 

Answer. They volunteer for Special 
Forces—and now Tm talking only about Spe- 
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cial Forces, which makes up 6 percent of 
the Americans in Vietnam. The rest of the 
Americans are just sent out there as needed. 

Question. What's the job of Special 
Forces? 

Answer. Special Forces do the direct anti- 
guerrilla fighting. They’re the ones who are 
on the ground fighting directly with the 
Communist Vietcong. 

Question. Are they the only ones in direct 
combat? 

Answer. They are the only Americans who 
are in dally personal combat with the Viet- 
cong, yes. 

Question. What are all the other Ameri- 
cans doing? 

Answer. Well, there are 15,000 troops there, 
of which about 3,000 are actually in the field 
doing a job. Roughly 1,000 of those are 
Special Forces. Many of the other 2,000 are 
battalion advisers, or are in some way work- 
ing with the battalions and regiments that 
are actively engaged with the enemy. 

Question. What are the other 12,000 do- 
ing? 

Answer. They're in support positions. 
They're doing all the jobs that it takes for 
support—ilogistics. 

Question. Are the Special Forces lumped 
in with the 3,000? 

Answer. They weren't—until May 1, that 
is. Up to May 1, Special Forces was more 
or less an autonomous group over there. 
They reported through the theater command- 
er, Gen. Paul D. Harkins, but they were 
pretty much on their own. They had their 
own funds and fought in their own way and 
did an excellent job. That is what Special 
Forces was created to do. It’s what President 
Kennedy gave them a tremendous boost for- 
ward to do. 

Question. It’s a kind of elite corps, isn't 
it? 

Answer. It is, very much so, yes. 

Question. Has something happened to 
hamstring them? 

Answer. Yes. As of May 1, the generals 
decided that this was not the way for them 
to operate, They would have to operate un- 
der MAAG—Military Assistance Advisory 
Group—which in turn works under 
MAC-V, which is Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam. 

It’s a step backward for Special Forces. 
Now they're put underneath conventional- 
thinking staff officers who do not appreciate 
the value and need for Special Forces and 
who are now trying to make them conven- 
tional. They weren't created to be conven- 
tional, 

Question. You said they've all volun- 


Answer. They're double volunteers. They 
volunteered, first, to be paratroopers, and, 
secondly, to be Special Forces, 

Question. But did they volunteer to go to 
Vietnam, as such? 

Answer. If you volunteer for Special 
Forces, you go all over the world. They 
know, when they volunteer, they're subject 
to being called into an office, given orders, 
and not seeing home again for 6 months. 

Question. Are these the new Marines? 

Answer. They do a different job from the 
Marines. The Marines are shock troops. 
Special Forces are not shock troops. They're 
not assault troops. They are primarily de- 
signed to be dropped into, or put into, an 
area under enemy control and to take native 
people, train them, and lead them in guer- 
rilla war, or in an antiguerrilla war. 

Question. Are they making any headway 
in Vietnam? 

Answer. They're very successful in Viet- 
nam in their area. 

Now, the way they work, each Special 
Forces A team has perhaps a 25-mile-diam- 
eter circle within which they operate, and 
in that circle they are tremendously success- 
ful. They constantly harass, will attack 
when they're very much outnumbered. They 
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completely demoralize the Communists with- 
in their area. But there are only 40 A teams 
in all of Vietnam, and that’s not very much 
to cover the large area they have. 

Question. What is an A team? 

Answer. A Special Forces A team is made 
up of 12 men—2 officers and 10 enlisted men. 
These people are trained in at least three lan- 
guages. In the case of Vietnam, one of them 
always speaks Vietnamese, another always 
speaks French—perhaps they wil have a man 
who speaks Chinese. They have two doctors. 
When I say doctors, they're medics, but 
they're as accomplished as any doctor when 
it comes to war wounds and tropical diseases. 

They have two specialists in weapons— 
one heavy weapons and one light weapons. 
They have a specialist in comunications. 
They have specialists in intelligence. And 
they have specialists in all the important 
skills which are required for guerrilla war- 
fare or antiguerrilla warfare. 

An A team can be divided up into two A 
teams of six men each, if necessary—and this 
is done frequently in order to expand the 
amount of territory they can cover. 

Question. Then do the Vietnamese have 
parallel A teams? 

Answer. Yes, they do. 

Question. And the American and Viet- 
namese teams work together? 

Answer, They work together. 

Question. Are men in the Vietnamese 
teams able people? 

Answer. Not usually. That's the trou- 
ble. Up until recently, the Vietnamese A 
teams have just been soldiers with good 
political connections. 

Question. But you said the enlisted men— 

Answer. The Vietnamese Special Forces 
enlisted men aren’t much good in this par- 
ticular situation. 

When I was talking about “the little man 
that fights,” I was talking about the aver- 
age private in the Vietnamese Army, or the 
average paramilitary type that Special Forces 
trains, who isn’t even a regular soldier. 
They're Vietnamese civilians who sign a 
contract to fight for 6 months or a year 
with Special Forces, paid by American Spe- 
cial Forces. But unfortnately, the rules 
read now that they have to be commanded 
by Vietnamese Special Forces officers, and 
the American Special Forces can merely 
“advise” their counterparts. This has been 
the big problem. 

In spite of this, the American Special 
Forces have been tremendous at getting 
results, They've had to trick their coun- 
terparts into ordering their men to fight; 
they deceive them into it; they do anything 
to get the job done. 

Question. Are these Americans supposed 
to be fighting, or are they just training the 
Vietnamese to fight? 

Answer. They're supposed to be training 
the Vietnamese to fight, but they're in ac- 
tual combat themselves. 

Question, Are there more Vietnamese 
than Americans inyolved? 


Answer. There are 12 Vietnamese Special 
Forces men and 12 American Special Forces 
men. They work side by side, theoretically. 
And then under them are between 300 and 
600, generally speaking, civilian irregulars— 
paramilitary types—who theoretically are 
being led and trained by the Vietnamese 
Special Forces. The Americans are telling 
the Vietnamese, their counterparts, how to 
do this job. 

Question. Isn't most of the fighting ac- 
tually being done by the regular Vietnamese 
Army units? 

Answer. Id say most of the fighting is 
being done by the Special Forces groups and 
their irregulars. In spite of the problems, 
still these irregulars are doing most of the 
fighting. They're the ones who are going 
right in and attacking. They're the ones who 
are going in and ambushing. They're acting 
as guerrillas. 
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To give you an example of how they work: 
On one of my last operations, we spent 7 
Gays behind enemy lines. We were In an 
arena that was completely controlled by a 
Vietcong regiment in Darlac Province, an 
area about 50 miles northeast of Ban- 
methuot, which is a big pacified center—as 
Peaceful a town as you'll ever see. But 50 
Miles away from there is this area of maybe 
30 or 40 square miles that is completely 
dominated by a Vietcong regiment, plus 
eee hard-core Vietcongs coming in all the 

e. 

Two. Special Forces men, Americans, went 
in with two Vietnamese Special Forces men 
and 100 of their well-trained civilian irregu- 
lars, Montagnards {mountain tribesmen] in 
this case, and for 6 days just roamed through 
there, keeping off of paths. We set up three 
ambushes. We'd kill maybe only two or 
three people in an ambush, but we'd wound 
Others, who would go off into the woods— 
and that was even worse for the Vietcong, 
because they’d die slowly. We destroyed 10 
tons of food on that operation and destroyed 
One Vietcong village. 

Then wé got hit the last day. The US. 
Sergeant led these Montagnards right up a 
hill and drove the Vietcong off. They had 
Caught up with us, finally, and had us pinned 
down. But this is the way the Special 
Forces operate. And these are the people 
who are daily in contact with the Vietcong. 
The ARVN battalions sometimes will go in 
and sometimes won't. 

Question. What do you mean—ARVN? 

Answer. Army of Vietnam. They're called 
ARVN. 

Question. Did you get air suport in that 
kind of operation? 

Answer. No, we couldn't, because if we had 
air support it would show where we were. 
We were guerrillas, never operating on paths, 
always up and down through tangled under- 
Browth. We'd come across a path, set up an 
ambush on it, and when the Vietcong would 
Come along, we'd kill them, take their 
Weapons. ; 

We captured a Chinese copy of a Russian 
Submachine gun. Also, we captured one 
Vietcong alive with a message from his head- 
Quarters telling him to find out what was 
Boing on in the area: All of a sudden the 

etcong commander was hearing fire fights, 
People weren't showing up, no communica- 
tions. The Vietcong wanted to know, 
“What's happening?” 

So this sort of operation can immobilize 
& whole Communist regiment. In other 
Words, we're doing to them just what they 
Were doing to us. This is what U.S. Special 

ces are doing. 

Question. Were you dropped by para- 
chute? 

ee No, we infiltrated. 

estion. Then you f. t your way out 
5 you fought y y 

Answer. Yes. a 

Question. How is this May 1 order going 

change that kind of operation? 

Answer, Well, they're changing the con- 
1 I hope they're not going to destroy 
t. They're certainly changing the whole 
Command aspect, so that Special Forces no 
longer command themselves. They're now 
fring to have to get permission through the 

nited States and Vietnamese armies’ con- 
ventional commands to go out on these op- 
erations, 

The whole secret of these things is to go 
Out suddenly, not having to clear it, be- 
Cause there are so many people that are 

on the Vietnamese side that by the 
time it goes all the way up the chain of 
American command and down the Viet- 
command—somebody on the other 
Side is apt to know. 

Question. How does the casualty rate run 

Americans 5 get into a fight? 
the particular operation I 
Was describing, we had no casualties, even 
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though they ambushed us. We killed three 
in the ambush, 

It was only because an American sergeant, 
a real combat man who had fought begin- 
ning in World War I. got the Montag- 
nards up and made them charge, and so sur- 
prised and scared the Vietcongs and took 
them off balance that we were able to swarm 
all over them and kill and drive them off. 

The Vietnamese Special Forces leaders 
seemed frozen. And we probably would have 
all been killed if we had let ourselves be 
pinned down. 

You have, you know, seconds—less than 
seconds—to react in a case like that. It's 
amazing—not one man was even wounded. 
In fact, it was the first time, this sergeant 
said, he had ever seen it happen. Im glad 
that was the one I was on. 

Questions. Are there 
casualties, though? 

Answer. Yes. American casualties run 
about an average of 2 men wounded out of 
every 12 in action, and maybe 1 out of 24 
gets killed. That's the way they figure it. 
Of 12 men who come over, they know they're 
going to get at least 2 men wounded. 

Question. In what period of time? 

Answer. In 6 months. I'm talking about 
Special Forces. 
~ Question. Would you clear up one point 
on this A team business? You say that for 
12 Americans on a team there are 300 to 600 
irregulars under them— 

Answer. Right. When you're talking about 
Special Forces operations, you're really talk- 
ing about a lot of people. There are 40 A 
teams. The average A team has about 400 ir- 
regulars—some have more, some a little less. 

Question. How reliable are these Viet- 
namese 2 Are some the kind who 
fight one week with the Vietcong and one 
week with South Vietnam? 

Answer. You can figure about 10 percent 
in every camp is questionable. But, by and 
large, the irregulars are very good. They've 
been battle tested. They're good fighters. 
I've been out with them. 

Question. Do they fight at night and work 
in the field during the day? 

Answer. No, They live in a camp, and 
their families are there. They've got their 
wives and kids running all over the place; 
their pigs, their goats—everything is in the 
camp. The whole family lives with them, in 
a very well-fortified camp right in the middie 
of Vietcong territory. They go out from this 
camp on patrols, That's the way they oper- 
‘ate. 

Question. How did the U.S. Army happen 
to give you permission to go to Vietnam with 
the Special Forces in the first place? 

Answer. Well, it was actually then Vice 
President Johnson's military aid who 
worked it out for me. 

I'm writing a book on Special Forces right 
now. I’ve been working on it for a year. So 
Mr. Johnson's military aid questioned them 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., about my linking up with 
Special Forces. He got back a message: 
“Send him to jump school and then we'll 
talk to him.” They figured I might get 
through one day of that and give up. 

I think I’m the only civilian who's ever 
been through the regular military Jump 
school. I went through at Fort Benning, 
Ga., in June of 1963. And when I got through 
with jump school all right, and got my Jump 
wings, then they said: “Give him another 
test and put him through Operation Swift 
Strike," which was partially a Special Forces 
operation. It was a 90,000-man operation in 
South and North Carolina and Georgia last 
year, So I went through that and made a 
night jump with the Special Forces and went 
with them through the swamps in their 
training exercises—which, incidentally, was 
harder than anything I ever did in Vietnam 
except for the patrol I just described. 

When I got through that, they said, 
That's not bad.” So they let me go to the 3- 
month course of guerrilla training at Fort 
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Bragg, and I went through the Special Forces 
guerrilla course. And after that, they finally 
gave me an OK to go to Vietnam. I had 
complete carte blanche. I’d just get into an 
airplane and go to any Special Forces camp 
I wanted to, fight with them, live with them, 
go to another one. 

Question. Were you permitted to fight? 

Answer. You get ambushed sometimes or 
into a situation where the only thing to do 
is to be armed and try to keep the enemy at 
bullet’s range—protect yourself by hitting 
him first. 

WHERE EQUIPMENT IS GOOD 


Question. Do they get good equipment in 
Special Forces? 

Answer. Yes. This is one place where you 
can't criticize. The equipment is good. 
They've got all the ammunition they can use. 
And they've got just what they need. 

They've got new types of weapons which 
are marvelous. They have the new M-79 
grenade launcher—we call it the elephant 
gun—which is the finest weapon ever. This 
is one of the things which, I think, maybe 
kept us from suffering casualties in the am- 
bush I mentioned. It launches a grenade 
almost 200 yards. It looks just like a shot- 
gun. You carry it, and you shove the gre- 
nade in the back just like a shell, and shoot. 
This will wipe out about eight or 10 people 
where it lands. And the minute you get 
into an ambush, you start letting go with 
those things and then follow them up. It's 
a tremendous weapon. 

Question. What are some of the other 
weapons? 

Answer. The great Special Forces weapon 
is the AR-15, which is being manufactured 
now by Colt in Hartford, Conn. This is a 
.22-caliber weapon, but it has tremendous 
hitting power. It destroys, it kills, no mat- 
ter where it hits. If it hits you in the hand 
it will break the bones all the way up and 
the shock will kill. And yet it’s very light. 
I would carry as many as 400 rounds of am- 
munition on my belt without even feeling 
it. 

Question. Is it a rifle? : 
Answer. It’s an automatic rifle which fires 
in 20-round clips. It's so light that it makes 
a carbine feel heavy after you've been car- 
rying one of these things around. This is 
the Special Forces standby weapon, and it 

is magnificent. 

Question. Do we issue those to the Viet- 
namese, too? 

Answer. They did for a while, and the 
Vietnamese were losing them to the Viet- 
cong. 

Question. Are most of the Vietcong weap- 
ons captured U.S. weapons? 

Answer. I would say certainly many of 
them ‘are. For every bunch of weapons you 
capture from the Vietcong, you find maybe 
30 percent were made in the United States. 
You find a lot of old French wea 
now you're finding a lot of Chinese copies of 
Russian weapons. 

Question. Any Russian weapons? 

Answer. I never saw one. I never heard 
of a Russian weapon being used by the Viet- 
cong. 

Question, What are the Chinese weapons 
like? Are they good quality? 

Answer. No, they’re not very good. One 
that we captured on about the second day 
of the patrol—one of our irregulars was car- 
trying it when we were ambushed, and it 
jammed twice on him as he was going up the 
hill. He threw the thing down and got his 
own. In fact, we killed the man who was 
carrying it in the first place. We're getting 
a lot of Chinese now. They copy 
Russian weapons, they copy our weapons 
as best they can. : 

Question. But are these weapons made in 
China? 

Answer. Made in China. 

Question. Did you ever see any evidence 
of direct Russian support for the Vietcong? 
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Answer. I've never seen it, and I don’t 
know about it. What there is an indication 
of—and this is something I haven't read 
about yet—is we are hearing that individual 
Frenchmen are helping, 

Question. Helping the Vietcong? 

Answer, Yes, on an individual basis. 

I know of an ambush which was set out in 
the II Corps area to try to hit a small 
Vietcong group that was coming through— 
it was a small ambush in platoon size, by 
our side. They were waiting for the last 
man to come through and then they would 
hit. 

Well, they waited 2% hours for the last 
man to come through, and they just held 
their breath that this column coming 
through from east. to west—in other words, 
penetrating deeper into Vietnam—would not 
see them. As they were watching, every So 
often a Caucasian, speaking French, would 
walk by with the enemy. This happened in 
early April of this year. 

Question. Do you mean the French are 
operating as a sort of special forces with the 
Vietcong? 

Answer. I wouldn't say “the French,” but 
there are Caucasians, speaking French, who 
many believe to be Frenchmen. 

Question. Are there many of them? 

Answer. There's another one they call the 
“cowboy” who has been seen. He wears a 
cowboy hat, is barechested, wears Levis and 
boots. 

Question. But they aren't there in great 
numbers 
Answer. No. 

RED INFLUX; INCREASING 


Question. How many men are going into 
South Vietnam from the North? 
Answer, It seems to me a never-ending 


procession. 

Question. Is it increasing? 

Answer. It seems to be increasing. We 
feel it 18. 

Question. How do they get in there? Do 
the Communists come in directly across the 
border between North and South Vietnam, or 
do they come down through the Ho Chi 
Minh trail through Laos? 

Answer. They almost never come in direct- 
ly across the border between North and South 
Vietnam—almost never. They come down 
over the Laotian border, come in through 
Ta; Province, generally, where it is be- 
lieved is the headquarters of the whole Viet- 
cong operation. 

Question. Is that all in Laos, or in Cam- 
bodia, too? 

Answer. They come through Laos and 
Cambodia. I was with several special forces 
camps along the border. The Vietcong come 
down from North Vietnam and just make a 
little jog through Laos and into South Viet- 
nam. 

Question. How about Communist weapons? 
Is it true that some are shipped by boat into 
Cambodia, and then sent across? 

Answer. Not necessarily. Intelligence 
sources feel that the weapons are coming 
down from China by junk, coming by sea 
right to the delta region of the Mekong River, 

directly to the Vietcong in South 
Vietnam. There just isn't much you can do 
about it. 
CUTTING OFF SUPPLIES 


Question. Can that land traffic be stopped 
in any way, other than carrying the war into 
North Vietnam? 

Answer. Yes. I have one proposal which 
I feel would help. Instead of having only 40 

forces A teams, have 100. We've got 
plenty of them mowing the Iawns at Fort 
Bragg. As a matter of fact, the Joke is that 
the master sergeants say: “I've got no sweat. 
I'm a master sergeant, I get a power mower 
at Bragg, and the rest of them have to push 
hand mowers.” 

Here are men who have been trained for 
10 years—I'm talking about enlisted men, 

sergennts—to be the finest fighting men, and 
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are the most mature fighting men in the 
world, and what are N doing? —mowing 
lawns. 

Question. T 
stead of 40? 

Answer, I'd like to see it. And this is what 
I think special forces would like to do. 

Question. Why can’t that supply route 
through Laos be cut? 

Answer, Go into Laos from Vietnam? 
Well, there's no reason why we couldn't. 
except that it's not the policy of the U.S. 
Government to do it now. 

On the other hand, we don't really have to 
do it. If we put 40 or 50 Special Forces teams 
right up to the Laos border—each one 20 or 
25 miles from the next—these guys would 
hold them off, because the Vietcong never 
go into one of these 25-mile areas dominated 
by Special Forces. They go around them. 
They would do anything rather than go 
through a Special Forces area. 

Question, When you said the U.S. equip- 
ment and weapons are good, were you talk- 
ing only about the Special Forces? 

Answer. I’m talking about the ARVN, too. 
I've been out with the ARVN battalions. 

Question. What about U.S. airplanes? 

Answer. Well, the airplanes are different. 

Question. You're famillar with Captain 
Shank's letters? (Capt, Edwin Gerald 
Shank, Jr., whose letters were published in 
the May 4 issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
was a U.S, Air Force filer who was killed 
while on a combat mission in South Viet- 
nam.) 

Answer. Yes, indeed I am. I spent a lot 
of time with the Air Force. They're naturally 
concerned about getting the best equipment 
possible. I went down to Bien Hoa. Bien 
Hoa and Soc Trang are the two areas where 
most of these fliers are. They won't talk to 
a reporter if they can avoid it, because it's 
their career if their name is mentioned in 
connection with any criticism. 

Question. Is the Air Force getting less 
consideration, less new equipment, than the 
Special Forces get? 

Answer. That's comparing oranges and 
apples. Special Forces has its own logistical 
operation. Now, unfortunately, that’s end- 
ing. and logistics will come under the dom- 
mation of MAAG and MAC-Y. But this was 
the greatest logistical operation I've ever 
seen, up in Nha Trang. It could resupply 
in hours, if necessary, any Special Forces 
camp that needed it. Special Forces is set 
up to support another 100 teams. 

Now U.S. high command in Vietnam is 
changing things. This is what I can't under- 
stand. 

You see, conventional military men don't 
operate the way Special Forces do. What 
happens is this; You have a conventional 
officer writing the efficiency report for a 
Special Forces officer, and he'll say: This 
officer here has wild ideas. We don't under- 
stand him. He doesn't like us. He called 
me a leg.“ That's what you call anybody 
who doesn't jump leg.“ 

Now, this is wrong. Tou can't have men 
who have been trained 10 or 12 years to be 
unconventional, and then shove them under 
conventional control. 

Question. And this is in the process of be- 
ing done— 

Answer. It was done May 1. 

Question. Mr. Moore, is there a feeling that 
the United States is getting ready to pull 
out? Is that the feeling? 

Answer. I don't think it's to pull out, I 
think it’s to fight a different kind of war. 
rn have changed this whole thing, Spe- 

cial Forces efficiency is being greatly dam- 
aged by having to work under officers and 
generals who are not oriented toward un- 
conventional warfare—and yet, that’s the 
war we've got to fight in Vietnam. 

Question. Why are we there in the first 
place? 

Answer. We should be there to win. 
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Question. Do the Vietnamese people seem 
to want us there? 
Answer. Oh, yes. 
WHO REALLY FIGHTS? 


Question. Is it a popular war? 

Answer. Yes. One thing I haven't touched 
on is that perhaps a third of the population 
are Montagnards, and they get along ex- 
tremely well with us. Our best fighters are 
Mon 

Question. Are they in the Irregulars? 

Answer. Yes. The problem you have, 
though, is that the Montagnards and Viet- 
namese hate each other. Until recently, the 
Vietnamese used to bomb the Montagnard 
villages indiscriminately, claiming they were 
Vietcong villages. But they’re beginning to 
pull this together now. Maj. Gen. Nguyen 
Khanh (South Vietnam’s leader) is making a 
big effort to get together with the Montagn- 
ards, 

All over Vietnam, I’ve heard Montagnard 
leaders come up to the Americans and say: 
“How much longer are you going to stay 
here? Because, if you leave, we're not going 
to fight any more. The Vietnamese don’t 
care about us. We're fighting for yi 

And the Americans say: No, you're not 
fighting for us. You're fighting for your 
Vietnamese Government in Saigon.” 

To this the Montagnards reply: “Well, we 
don’t care about them. We're fighting be- 
cause the Americans are here and treat us 
well, pay us well, build good villages for us, 
give us pigs, take care of us.” 

Question. In spite of the effectiveness of 
the Special Forces, the reports are that the 
war is being lost— 

Answer. Yes, but we would have lost it a 
lot faster if Prorat Forces hadn't been in 
there. 

Question. Are we going to lose it now? 

Answer. If we don’t change the ground 
rules, we're going to lose it. This is what 
everybody says. Just change the ground 
rules enough so that, with our equipment 
and our good officers and sergeants and our 
communications ability, and bringing in new 
planes—as Secretary McNamara says we're 
going to do—we can make these people win. 

But we can’t make them win unless we are 
in a position to say: “Do this, do this, do 
this"—and see that they do it. 

WHY UNITED STATES MUST TAKE OVER 


Question, Does that mean the United 
States must have operational control of the 
war? 

Answer. Operation control. 

Question. Of just Special Forces? 

Answer. No, the whole thing. 

Question. What role do you see for the 
conventional Vietnamese Army there? 

Answer. For one thing, it's the job of Viet- 
namese battalions to do what they haven't 
done so far, to clean out Vietcong strong- 
holds. One example—an area in Darlac con- 
trolled by a Vietcong regiment. The Viet- 
namese regulars have never dared go in there 
because, as they say, “too many Vietcong.” 

Question. So must the United States take 
operational control of Vietnamese Special 
Forces plus Vietnamese regular forces? 

Answer. Right, Air forces as well as 
ground forces. | 

Q. One U.S. officer per battalion—will that 
provide effective operational control? 

Answer, With his sergeants it should, yes. 

Question. With no fighting will among the 
Vietnamese troops— 

Answer. I didn't condemn the troops. The 
troops will fight, if properly picked and prop- 
erly led, The officers, by and large, don't 
know how to lead them. They won’t take 
advice, so we've got to go in there and give 
them commands. 

We are creating enough good Vietnamese 
officers who are slowly coming in so that 
maybe, in a year or two, we can relinquish 
operational control again. But, if. we don't 
take it over now, we're going to get licked. 
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The last battle I was in was the 6th of 
May, in the delta near Tan Phu, and the 
Vietnamese—two battalions—thought they 
Were going to crush s couple of Vietcong 
companies. Instead of that, it turned out it 
was a Vietcong regiment. It surrounded the 
Vietnamese for the day. 

The Vietcong lobbed in mortar shells and 
hit them with recoilless rifles. I could hear 
the American advisers on the radio saying, 
“We're surrounded.” It lasted that way for 
the day until, at 6 o’clock, the Vietcong just 
disappeared. If under American operational 
control—the advisers felt—the Vietnamese 
would have fought their way out, or, better 
still, would not have fallen into the trap in 
the first place. 

Question. Are American advisers becoming 
defeatists as a result of this? 

Answer. No; they're not they re not at all. 
They fight and they aren't defeatists at all. 
Tf an the more rebuffs they get, the 
harder they fight to get operational control. 

I’ve had a lot of good friends killed and 
wounded—battalion advisers, as well as Spe- 
cial Forces. Incidentally, the Special War- 
fare School at Fort Bragg has trained most 
ot the battalion advisers, as well as the Spe- 
cial Forces people. These men never lost 
heart, no matter how tough things were. 
They still stayed in there and they still kept 
advising and trying in any way they could 
to get their message across to the Vietnam- 
ese. When I left they were still just as 
eager and hardworking and hardfighting as 
ever. 

Question. Do all these Special Forces peo- 
Ple see their roles being weakened? 

Answer. As some Special Forces say, We 
Were killed on November 22, also“ (the day 
President Kenendy was assassinated). That’s 
the thing you hear. President Kennedy was 
the one who kept it going. 

Question. Are there any difficulties put in 
the way of Special Forces by State Depart- 
ment policies or wishes out there? 

Answer. The Special Forces follow what- 
ever State Department policy is. Special 
Forces are very careful, for instance, not to 
Violate the Laotian border. 

I was there when a good friend of mine— 
One of our favorite captains—went down in 
& recon plane, and we thought he might have 
gone over the Laotian border. As much as 
they wanted to get him, Special Forces never 
Went across the border. They tried for 2 
Weeks, through our diplomatic channels, to 
get a search made on the Laotian side of the 
border. But Special Forces—even to get this 
Man back—never so much as poked a toe 
across the border. They were very careful 
Not to; they are unconventional, but only 
Within the confines of fighting the war in 
South Vietnam. 

Question. Are they going to have to vio- 
late these borders in order to cut the Com- 
munist supply lines? 

Answer. We can win by staying within 
South Vietnam, if we have Special Forces A 
teams solidly right up and down the whole 

er. 

Question. Are you convinced that the 
United States can win this war without 
Boing into Laos and into North Vietnam? 

Answer. Im convinced of that. I’m con- 
vinced that it’s not necessary to bomb North 
Vietnam. If you bomb North Vietnam, that 
isn’t going to stop those 80,000 Communists 
in South Vietnam. No matter what you do 
to North Vietnam, the guerrillas are going to 
be in the South. And they'll get supplied, one 
te or another. Red China will supply 

em. 


ENEMY: 80,000 STRONG 
Question. Where did you get that figure of 
80,000? We keep hearing 25.000 
Answer. It's 80,000 total. There are 25,000 
-core Communists from North Vietnam, 
or North Vietnamese-trained guerrillas, down 
But they have with them maybe 
60,000 to even 80,000 irregulars who fight for 
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them part time, farm part time, but are still 
sympathetic enough to take up arms and 
fight. 

Question. You talk about winning. When 
is the war won? 

Answer. That’s only part of the question. 
Suppose you clean up all the VC; suppose 
you get South Vietnam back to normal— 
you can drive on the roads, and the farmers 
can farm and all that—then the tougher 
question Is: How do you keep it won? 

I should think the war is basically won 
when we can pull out safely and not have 
to worry about further outbreaks of fight- 
ing. At that point you have not gone be- 
yond the borders of South Vietnam. 

Question. Do you have to reunify North 
and South Vietnam to get a final peace? 

Answer. That gets under politics. All I 
could do is tell you what you know as well 
as I do. 

Question. Beyond Vietnam, what's at stake 
in the whole of southeast Asia? Will there 
ever be a really trained South Vietnamese 
Army, or a trained Thai Army able to with- 
stand aggression by the Communists? 

Answer, Thais, Laotians, Vietnamese— 
they're all the same, basically: They're de- 
lightful people, socially. They're good, hard- 
working people. The officer corps of Thal- 
land is made up of the most delightful peo- 
ple I've ever met. The Thal officers went to 
the same U.S. schools as the Vietnamese. 

But they have the same problem in Thai- 
land, because they aren’t combat leaders, 
really, and I don’t know how we're going to 
keep Red China from engulfing the whole 
thing. I really don't. That goes beyond my 
scope. << 
Question. Getting back to South Viet- 
nam 

Answer. Yes, how to stop losing and start 
winning. 

There are two points I want to stress after 
5 months of being with it: One, we must take 
operational control; two, Special Forces must 
be restored to what they were conceived to 
be—and we must put in a lot more of them. 

Operational control will automatically get 
the ARVN doing what they are capable of 
doing, and Special Forces can do that border- 
patrol job—seal off the borders from the 
inside. We also need A teams to fight the 
Vietcong and keep them off balance in their 
strongholds within South Vietnam. Then 
we can proceed to clean up the country. But 
that doesn’t mean that, when that job is 
done, the war is won in all of Indochina. 

A BUILDUP IS GOING ON 

Question. Did you get any feeling that 
there was a movement to carry the war 
north over the border, if necessary? 

Answer. I did get the feeling—and I know 
for a fact—that we are building up and get- 
ting ready for such an eventuality. Many 


of these 12,000 Americans who are not in the 


field are obviously working on problems of 
logistics and planning and setting up bases 
in case it is decided to do it. 

Yes; there's a buildup going on—no doubt 
about it. 

Question. They're creating the capability— 

Answer. The capability, if not already cre- 
ated, is almost created. 

Question. Is General Khanh a good man? 

Answer. I think so. I think Khanh’s the 
best we've got. If we lose him, we're in real 
trouble. 

Khanh is an aggressive little guy and he’s 
doing his best against odds to surround him- 
self with aggressive people. Since Khanh 
has been in, you get the feeling he’s doing 
his best. But he's got big political problems. 
There are people he can’t relieve because their 
families are too important one way or an- 
other. He has a very tenuous hold. Sure, 
America is behind him, but 

Question. Are there powerful families over 
there? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Vietnam has powerful 
political families. The mandarin system is 
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the system they have all come up under, and 
that means that all Khanh’s friends came up 
the same way. They're all interlocking fam- 
ilies, interlocking powers, and, much as he'd 
like to, there are many people Khanh can't 
just go in and relieve. That's one of our 
problems—Khanh can’t do it. 

Question. Could he agree to the kind of 
operational control that you're talking about 
for ARVN? 

Answer. Yes. I think he maybe actually 
has already agreed to it, and maybe the prob- 
lem now is how to carry it out. 

I should think he would be in favor of 
giving the Americans operational control. 
For one thing, that way, an American officer 
could remove General Khanh's best friend’s 
son, if that became necessary. 

As it stands now, you can see flagrant ex- 
amples of nepotism and covering up and 
“face saving.” I saw an example in front 
of my eyes where a Vitnamese officer actually 
used Vietnamese irregulars to ambus an 
American officer—his American counterpart— 
and tried to kill him. Well, they hit an 
American sergeant instead. Fortunately, 
they didn't kill him. 

But this was a very cleverly set up ambush. 
So what did they do with the Vietnamese 
officer? They merely shifted him to another 
special forces camp. 

Question. With a chance to shoot some- 
body else 

Answer, Yes, exactly. 

Question, Where are Vietnamese special 
forces teams trained? 

Answer. They haven't been trained very 
much up till now. They've been taken di- 
rectly from the army or were trained in 
Saigon rather haphazardly. But there is a 
big new special forces training camp just 
about finished—north of Saigon. In fact, 
the first class should Just be coming through. 

Question. Does the United States have op- 
erational control of training? 

Answer. Yes, they’re running it. They're 
running the training base, and this is a 
wonderful sign for the future. 

There is one other wonderful sign, and 
that is the rise of one particular omcer. His 
name is Col. Lam Son. He’s been made the 
head of Vietnamese special forces—the Luc- 
Luong Dac-Biet. And he’s a tough guy. 
Ill give you an example: 

A real miserable Vietnamese special forces 
captain was being complained about by his 
American counterpart. Col. Lam Son went 
up there, grabbed this Vietnamese captain, 
made him take a small company out and 
deliberately headed him where he knew there 
would be fighting. When the captain lay 
down and started bawling, the colonel 
grabbed his rifle and said, “Well, you're re- 
lieved—out!"" And this is the way this guy 
is now conducting things. 

Question. So there is some progress 


Answer. Yes, but to give you an idea of 
what Col. Lam Son is up against: He went 
up tp the I Corps area and the Viet- 
namese general in charge of that area said, 
in effect: “Well, you can stay 24 hours. 
You'll spend the night at your team, where 
my people can watch you, and then you'll 
be out of here. I don't trust you. I think 
you are going to start a coup up here.” 

They don't trust each other. That's an- 
other one of our big problems. Every Viet- 
namese general thinks his colleague is going 
to start the next coup. 

Even without a coup, you get these little 
power plays where all of a sudden one guy 
is suddenly in jail for some reason and you 
don’t see him any more, and someone else 
is in command of a unit. Even under Gen- 
eral Khanh, there’s this constant undercur- 
rent of one officer overthrowing another on 
the next level. This is another reason why, 
if we don’t take operational control, we're 
just going to be at the mercy of these little 
things which we can’t understand. 
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I remember hearing this said at MAC-V 
headquarters: “Every time we see a lot of 
motion going on and no attacks against the 
Vietcong, then we know that we're going 
to be missing a Vietnamese general In a pow- 
er play.” This is one of the problems. Col. 
Lam Son has got this tremendous opportu- 
nity to shape up Vietnam's special forces, 
and a lot of people would like to get him 
before he makes a big record for himself— 
becomes a general, or forces some other gen- 
eral to step aside. 

WHAT UNITED STATES SHOULD DO 


The gist of everything I've said boils down 
to just two things: 

The first is operational control. 

The second is much more utility of Spe- 
cial Forces—the best trained, most mature 
and courageous fighting people we've got, 
and the least used. 

This is the most wasted asset the US. 
Army has—Special Forces. We use only 40 
teams in Vietnam and keep the rest of them 
mowing lawns at Fort Bragg. 


Heinsohn Scare Real “Red” Plot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
often information of key nature can, in- 
terestingly enough, be found in our news- 
Papers’ sports sections, especially when 
we recognize the pride that all nations 
take in their athletic accomplishments. 

I place into the Recorp an article 
which appeared in yesterday's Washing- 
ton Evening Star by Columnist Steve Gu- 
back, discussing a recent tour by the Na- 
tional Basketball Association under State 
Department auspices. 

For once, the State Department spon- 
sored an intelligent and practical tour, 
sending over an outstanding group of 
American athletes who are certainly a 
credit to their sport and to the Nation. 
The success of the competition, as well 
as the public relations success scored by 
this team, should merit the serious atten- 
tion of the State Department, so that 
similar groups such as this might be uti- 
lized in oversea programs, instead of 
having the Nation embarrassed by me- 
diocre performers or neurotic members 
of the entertainment world. 

The article follows: 

Seorts Spornicht—HEINSOHN SCARE REAL 
“Rep” PLOT 
(By Steve Guback) 

Those National Basketball Association all- 
stars won all 21 games on their recent over- 
sea tour, but it was In Poland that Red 
Auerbach, the local boy who has made good, 
8 scored his greatest personal tri- 
um) 


As almost everybody knows, Auerbach 18 
the coach of the Boston Celtics—that is, 
when he's not busily occupied with his bas- 
ketball camp, making speeches, or on good 
will Junkets for the State Department. One 
of his stars is Tom Heinsohn, a large 218- 
pound party who made the oversea trip and 
is not easily intimidated, except in rare in- 
stances. 

Auerbach leaned back in his home here the 
other day, with a little twinkle in his eye. 
He had the look of complete satisfaction, as 
if he had just devised a new play that was 
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guaranteed to produce three points at any 
time 


“Now Heinsohn la a German name,” Red 
began, “and you know how the Polish hate 


trench coats, with hats pulled down over 
their eyes and brief cases.” 

It sounded sinister and it was, and you 
began feeling sorry already for Heinsohn 
because, if there is one thing about Auer- 
bach, it’s that he knows how to plan and 
follow through. Six consecutive NBA titles 
illustrate that. 

At any rate, the two Polish coaches 
trudged up to Heinsohn’s hotel room while 
Auerbach and Bob Cousy hid down below. 
The officials rapped hard on Heinsohn’s door, 
drew him outside, angrily demanded to ses 
his passport, and then marched him stiffly 
off—one on each side. 

Heinsohn's startled pleas got him nowhere. 
The Polish coaches couldn't speak English 
and Heinsohn couldn’t speak Polish, 

Auerbach and Cousy watched the scene, 
muffling their laughter. “Geez, he was 
chain smoking and everything,” Auerbach 
guffawed. 

“I went up to him and said: What's the 
matter, Tom, you look kinda green?’ 

1 dunno,’ Heinsohn said. “These guys 
are me or something.“ 

With a wave of his hand, Auerbach took 
command. He interceded, suggested that 
everybody have a drink, and marched the 
group into the bar, where the rest of the 
NBA stars were waiting. 

“When Heinsohn saw the team in there, 
he exploded,” Auerbach reported. “He real- 
ized then it was a gag. As he screamed, 
Cousy and the rest of guys roared in the 
aisle with laughter. People in the hotel 
must have thought we were crazy or some- 
thing,” Red added brightly. 

People in Yugoslavia, Rumania, Egypt and 
Poland also must think a bit more now about 
American basketball after the pros’ grand 
tour. The U.S. amateur team, Auerbach said, 
had left a terrible impression when they lost 
most of their games overseas. But the pros 
won all 21 games by a margin of at least 20 
points and quickly restored the idea that 
the Americans are still the best in the world. 

“The people over there don’t know noth- 
ing except who wins,“ Auerbach explained. 
“They cannot believe we'd send over a 
team like that amateur club unless it was 
our best. They do not know the difference 
between amateur and pro. They can't under- 
stand that some of our best NCAA players 
are still in school,” 

It’s Auerbach’s belief that the United 
States should never send a team overseas 
unless it is representative of our best, and 
it makes sense. 

“All this jazz about good sportsmanship,” 
Auerbach shrugged. That's part of good 
will but most countries respect ability. 
What they see is what they think.” 

Auerbach will explain this in great detail 
to the State Department when he makes his 
report later this week. However, It is un- 
likely that the Heinsohn episode will be 
mentioned. The State Department always 
gets uneasy when they hear ort. Red“ plots 
even if the last name is Auerbach. 


A Prayer for Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi Uri 
Miller, president of the Synagogue Coun- 
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eil of America, has written the following 
prayer which expresses the belief that 
our people are one people and that when 
one part of our society suffers we all 
suffer. 

I commend Rabbi Miller’s prayer to the 
attention of our colleagues: 
Prayer OF RABBI URI MILLER, PRESIDENT OF 


SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL oF AMERICA, ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Our father’s God, God of the spirit of all 
flesh, we invoke Thy blessing upon this 
assemblage of citizens who have gathered 
here to demonstrate for freedom, bread, and 
the dignity of man. Thou hath endowed all 
men equally with the right to life, to Ub- 
erty, and to the pursuit of happiness, En- 
able us, through this demonstration, to sen- 
sitize all Americans and especially those in 
position of power and authority to this con- 
cept of equality, May we understand that 
when we deprive our fellowman of bread and 
dignity we negate the Iselen Elokin—the 
image of God in man—and delay the fulfill- 
ment of Thy kingdom. 

Enable us to understand that our society— 
the American people—is of one plece; that 
when any part of this society suffers, we 
all suffer. May we understand that he who 
discriminates Is as morally hurt as is the 
one discriminated against, physically hurt; 
that he who is prejudiced may injure the 
object of his prejudice, and also degrades the 
society of which he himself is a part. 

Above all we pray we become cognizant 
in ever-increasing measure that our reli- 
gious ideals must be fulfilled in actual liv- 
ing experience. Our traditions must be given 
flesh in the form of social justice now. Free- 
dom, pride, and dignity must be not empty 
words nor even sincere ideals projected into 
some messianic future, but actualities ex- 
pressed in our society in concrete and tangi- 
ble form now. 

May we never forfeit our liberties or con- 
done cowardice, prejudice, and self-indul- 
gence. May we ever expand the area of 
human freedom in our midst and thus serve 
Thee and Thy love of law and justice. May 
we demonstrate our gratitude for the blessed 
privilege of living under the Stars and Stripes 
by giving to bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance. Banish hatred, pride, 
and arrogance from our midst and inspire 
us “to do justice, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly” with Thee. 

Hasten now the coming of the happy day 
when the message of Thy prophets shall be 
fulfilled; when men shall break their swords 
into plowshares and their speara into prun- 
ing hooks and no longer learn the art of 
war; when the earth shall be filled of the 


knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. 


Some Exporters and Importers Would 
Wreck International Textile Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker my atten- 

tion was drawn recently to press reports 
that an effort may be made to use the 
recently enacted one-price cotton law 
as a weapon against the international 
agreements under which trade is now 
being done in cotton textiles. 
I Iam informed that some importers of 
cotton goods from Japan, Hong Kong, 
and India are the interested parties in 
this move. 
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It would suit their selfish purposes, I 
Presume, if the multination agreement 
on cotton textile trade could be destroyed 
despite the harm it could cause not only 
to the U.S. industry but also to the tex- 
tile industries abroad. 

We are now in the second year of a 
5-year multination agreement under 
Which the flow of cotton textiles from 
foreign lands into the US. market is be- 
ing accomplished in an orderly man- 
ner. 

Today, for the first time in years, cot- 
ton textile manufacturers here and 
abroad are able to plan their operations 
forwardly and avoid ruinous market dis- 
ruption. 

The agreement approach toward a 
Solution of the cotton textile import 
Problem was prompted by the Govern- 
ment's wish to benefit American textile 
Workers and prevent runaway expansion 
of foreign textile production based solely 
upon low-wage standards and the ac- 
Cessibility of the U.S. market. 

The agreements are working well gen- 
erally and have brought a measure of 
Stability to the free world’s cotton textile 
industry. 

We enacted the one-price cotton law 
to eliminate the competitive disadvan- 
tage which has been thrust on the 
3 industry by the two- price sys- 

m. 

It may have some retarding effect on 
the imports of some categories of cotton 
textiles. It may not. Time will tell. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I for one do not want 
to see the one-price cotton law used to 
destroy the trade agreements now in 
effect. I resent the idea of foreign ex- 
Porters of cotton textiles to the United 
States or the U.S. importers of such 
goods from trying to use this law to dis- 
Tupt the tremendous effort we have made 
to bring some order to the American 
textile industry. And I feel certain that 
Most of my colleagues feel the same way. 


Prayer of Invocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a moving prayer de- 
livered by the Reverend Charles J. Mc- 

inley, pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, Seaford, Del. 

The prayer was delivered at the Sea- 
ford Democratic dinner, on June 8, 1964, 
Which was held at Seaford, Del. in the 
home of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 

The text of the prayer follows: 

YER AT THE BEAFORD DEMOCRATIC DINNER, 
Junu 8, 1964 

© God, Creator, Provider, and Father of 
us all, we invoke Thy needed presence 
among us tonight. 

May our thoughts, words, and actions be- 

and end with Thee. 
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May Thy presence, O God, abide with us 
not alone and only in this hall tonight, but 
in each moment of our lives, both public 
and official; both private and personal. May 
Thy wisdom and counsel inspire and accom- 
pany our deliberations, our decisions, and 
the enactments of our leaders. 

May Thy fortitude give them the courage 
to carry out their Just convictions, and the 
strength to sustain them in the inevitable 
and frustrating reverses which, indeed, come 
to all men. 

May prudence, integrity; and conscience 
direct their hand and accompany their voice, 
And may their faith in themselves, their 
office, their fellow man, and, above all, their 
faith in Thee, grow stronger, so as to make 
them worthy custodians of Thy largesse, 
worthy symbols of Thy law, worthy appor- 
tioners of Thy justice; and strong and 
worthy instruments of Thy peace: that last- 
ing peace which our confused world must 
come to learn can be founded on Thy prin- 
ciples. 

This ls the strength and the abiding pres- 
ence we, tonight, humbly ask and invoke 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


Constitutional Lawyers Oppose Becker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8, 1964, 223 of the Nation’s leading con- 
stitutional lawyers, including the deans 
of 55 law schools, submitted a statement 
to the House Judiciary Committee op- 
posing the proposed Becker amendment. 
In their statement they point out the 
grave dangers of tampering with the 
first amendment and urge the commit- 
tee to reject any measure which would 
infringe the liberties now guaranteed 
by it. 

On June 10, 1964, the New York Herald 
Tribune published an editorial com- 
mending these constitutional lawyers for 
their action and beseeching the commit- 
tee to heed their advice. 

I believe there is great wisdom in the 
statement and the editorial. I here in- 
clude them and commend them to my 
colleagues. 

Our Most PRECIOUS HERITAGE 

Our Bill of Rights is America’s most pre- 
cious heritage. For a century and three 
quarters it has spread the mantle of protec- 
tion over persons of all faiths and creeds, 
political, cultural, and religious. 

Under our system, special responsbility for 
the interpretation and application of the 
Bill of Rights rests with the Supreme Court. 
In discharging this responsibility the Court 
has from time to time handed down de- 
cisions which have aroused considerable 
controversy. Some of the decisions have 
been subjected to strong criticism and even 
condemnation. There have, no doubt, been 
decisions which have been deemed by a 
majority of the American people, at least 
in their immediate reaction, to have been 
unwise, either in the conclusion reached by 
the Court or in the manner by which that 
conclusion was reached. 

It may be that the Court’s 1962 and 1963 
decisions against state-sponsored prayer 
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and devotional Bible reading in the public 
schools belong in this category. If so, it is 
much too early to judge whether it will be 
the popular judgment or the Court's that 
will be vindicated by time. But whichever 
the case, we are convinced that it would be 
far wiser for our Nation to accept the de- 
cisions than to amend the Bill of Rights in 
order to nullify them. 

We recognize that the Constitution pro- 
vides for its own amendment, and that no 
provision of it, including the Bill of Rights, 
is immune to repeal or alteration at the will 
of the people expressed through the medium 
of constitutional amendment. Yet, it is 
relevant to recall in this respect the conclud- 
ing paragraph of Thomas Jefferson's great 
Virginia statute for establishing religious 
freedom: 

“And though we well know that this as- 
sembly, elected by the people for the ordi- 
nary purposes of legislation only, have no 
power to restrain the acts of succeeding as- 
semblies, constituted with powers equal to 
our own, and that therefore to declare this 
act to be irrevocable would be of no effect 
in law, yet we are free to declare, and do 
declare, that the rights hereby asserted are 
of the natural rights of mankind, and that 
if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal 
the present, or to narrow its operation, such 
act will be an infringement of natural 
right.” 

American liberties have been secure in 
large measure because they have been guar- 
anteed by a Bill of Rights which the Ameri- 
can people have until now deemed practically 
unamendable. If now, for the first time, an 
amendment to “narrow its operation” is 
adopted, a precedent will have been estab- 
lished which may prove too easy to follow 
when other controversial decisions inter- 
preting the Bill of Rights are handed down. 
In the past, the Court has construed the 
provisions against infringement of the free 
exercise of religion and of speech and assem- 
bly, or securing the privilege against self- 
incrimination, or requiring fair trail proce- 
dures, in a manner deemed by many at the 
time to be unduly restrictive of the proper 
powers of government. It is certain that it 
will do so again in the future. If the first 
clause of the Bill of Rights, forbidding laws 
respecting an establishment of religion, 
should prove so easily susceptible to impair- 
ment by amendment, none of the succeed- 
ing clauses will be secure. 

A grave responsibility rests upon the Con- 
gress in taking this “first experiment on our 
liberties.” Whatever disagreements some 
may have with the Bible-prayer decisions, 
we believe strongly that they do not justify 
this experiment. Accordingly, we urge that 
Congress approve no measures to amend the 
first amendment in order to overrule these 
decisions. 


* 
{From the New York (N.Y) Herald Tribune, 
June 10, 1964] = 


BACKING FOR THE BILL or RIGHTS 


When 223 constitutional lawyers, including 
the deans of 55 law schools, band together 
to petition Congress on a matter of constitu- 
tional law, they make up a powerful and 
persuasive chorus. That number have now 
done just that, and their message is clear: 
don’t tamper with the first amendment; 
don’t, by taking “this first experiment on our 
liberties,” establish a precedent “which may 
prove too easy to follow when other con- 
troversial decisions interpreting the Bill of 
Rights are handed down.” 

At issue, of course, is the drive to push 
through a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting school prayers, and thus to contra- 
vene the Supreme Court's finding that these 
violate the first amendment's commands on 
separation of church and state. 


The Bill of Rights is too precious a bulwark 
of American liberties to let It thus be whit- 
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tled away at. And if anyone is in a postion 
to recognize the dangers of an unwise con- 
stitutional precedent, those law school deans 
and their fellow constitutional lawyers are. 


Conference of Mayors of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to insert a statement in 
tribute to the people of Puerto Rico and 
its mayors, which I made at the Con- 
ference of Mayors of Puerto Rico, Mon- 
day, June 8, 1964, at the Hilton Hotel in 
New York City. My statement follows: 

In 1940 nobody believed that the good peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico could take hold of them- 
selves and of their land to make the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico a showcase of de- 
velopment. Puerto Rico lacked capital, na- 
tional resources, a managerial class, and 
dwelt withal with a feeling of helplessness. 
Today that is all changed and “Operation 
Bootstrap” proves what a free people can do 
when, having marked out their goal, they 
move toward it, despite the heaviest odds 
against them. 

Social and economic progress in Puerto 
Rico are the result of what people themselves 
did. As all the leaders of Puerto Rico have 
pointed out, for more than 40 years Puerto 
Rico had access to U.S. investments, there 
were no barriers to trade, but nothing hap- 
pened until after 1940 when the people of 
Puerto Rico themselves decided to do some- 

. True, the U.S. Government provided 
assistance, but the people of Puerto Rico had 
the imagination and the vigor and the will- 
ingness to do the work. All this they did as 
free people, proving in the best tradition of 
democracy that the state is the servant of 
the people.” 

Underdeveloped countries throughout the 
world can learn this crucial lesson—that 
freedom and social and economic security 
are not incompatible. 

The beautiful land of Puerto Rico has 
moved into its own way of life. With their 
minds, hearts, and muscle they shape their 
destiny, shrugging off the philosophy of the 
fatalist who neither dares nor hopes. 

Fomental is a good word. We call it de- 
velopment and whether we use one word or 
another, we all freely recognize the remark- 
able achievements of the Commonwealth. 

When I read statistics like personal in- 
come per capita has risen from $295.88 in 
1950 to $689.21 in 1962, or that the income 
from tourism plus net flow of capital into 
Puerto Rico of $245 million in 1962 is mak- 
ing Puerto Rico’s balance of trade favorable, 
it is to marvel that so much could have been 
done in so few years. In 1952 the total net 
income was $831 million. In 1963 it was 
$1,810 million. Is it any wonder then that 
Puerto Rico has become a showcase for 
progress? 

Thus, in honoring the 65 mayors of Puerto 
Rico who have demonstrated their leader- 
ship, we honor the people they represent. 
To the good people of Puerto Rico I say: 
May freedom and prosperity flourish together, 
and may peace and progress be with them as 
we trust and pray that thus it be with the 
world. 
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Stuart Novins Reports on Russia’s Pro- 
gram for Research Data Retrieval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
today an excellent report from Moscow 
by Mr. Stuart Novins, distinguished cor- 
respondent for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, describing the Soviet Union’s 
program for research data retrieval. 

As chairman of the subcommittee now 
holding hearings on proposals to estab- 
lish an effective means of providing 
America’s scientists with the most cur- 
rent information on all scientific re- 
search in this country, I found Mr. Nov- 
ins’ report of particular interest. It 
should be of great concern to all Amer- 


cans that, while we in this country 


spend an estimated $17 billion annually 
for scientific research, no adequate facil- 
ity exists where this information can be 
quickly retrieved for use by the Ameri- 
can scientific community. 

Our concern becomes even more justi- 
fied when we realize that the Soviet Un- 
ion already is substantially ahead of the 
United States in developing such a facil- 
ity. There are those who state with a 
considerable degree of authority that the 
Soviet Union was able to launch its sput- 
nik into outer space before we did be- 
cause the Soviet Union established that 
a central retrieval center for the ex- 
change and dissemination of their scien- 
tific data be generated by scientists in 
that country. 

I believe Mr. Novins of CBS has per- 
formed a significant public service in 
calling this Nation's attention to the fact 
that the Soviet Union is trying very hard 
to surpass our own country in scientific 
research data retrieval. 

The text of Mr. Novins’ excellent 
broadcast follows: 

This is “Dimension in the Soviet Union” 
and this is Stuart Novins reporting the 
Moscow Scene. The amount of scientific 
exploration and of scientifie information is 
expanding so rapidly and with such breadth 
of horizon and depth of specialization that 
the scientists of the world now face a prob- 
lem that has never before in mankind’s 
history been so acute and pressing. It is 
the problem of how to know what other 
scientists have found out in order to bene- 
fit by the experimentation of others and 
in order to supplement the works of others. 
One British scientist recently observed that 
it is now actually easier to discover a new 
scientific fact or to evolve a new theory 
than it is to learn whether such a fact or 
theory has ever been developed before. 

Every 10 years the number of scientists 
in the world doubles. There are about 80,000 
scientific publications in the world, And 
the number of individually prepared and 
published monographs and doctoral theses 
is almost beyond enumeration. Not only is 
it impossible for any individual scientist 
to read those scientific Journals that would 
be of interest to him, because there are so 
many, but there is the additional problem 
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of language. Thus, the world of science 
faces its own built-in scientific problem of 
method. How do you collect all this mate- 
rial and put it into workable usable form? 

One method that Is being tried here in the 
Soviet Union shows a high degree of effective- 
ness. It began about 11 years ago when the 
Soviet Union Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information was organized here 
in Moscow. Taking as a basis about 20,000 
of the more important scientific publica- 
tions that appear in countries throughout 
the world and in many languages, a huge 
staff of Soviet scientific researchers culls 
these journals and makes condensed versions 
of their content. It is reported by Soviet 
officials that journals from 102 countries 
written in 65 different languages are cur- 
rently being synthesized. We'll tell you more 
about this operation in a moment. 

In the Soviet Union's Institute of Scien- 
tific and Technical Information the regular 
staff is supplemented by more than 21,000 
people—all specialists—including more than 
50 members of the Soviet Academy of Science 
and at least 1,000 specialists with doctoral 
degrees who read through the vast flood of 
scientific publications and make abstracts 
of their contents. Last year, according to 
figures released here this week, the Institute 
boiled down the contents of 770,000 different 
reports of new scientific findings and 
theories. A very significant number of these 
condensed articles has become so large that 
it has now become necessary to abstract the 
file of abstracts. Thus it was decided last 
year to print an annual summary of scientific 
and technical achlevements based on these 
publications from around the world. 

For the individual scientists, such a con- 
densed library of new developments is al- 
most priceless. He can read through the 
summary, check the index of abstract articles 
in the field in which he's primarily interested, 
and if he finds something that he wants to 
examine and study in greater length and in 
more detail, he can order from the institute 
the full original article translated for him by 
specialists Into his own language—Russian. 

The Soviet Union claims—and probably 
with accuracy—that no other government 
or even any private organization has ever 
accomplished anything like the development 
that has been reached here in devising and 
implementing a system which makes ayail- 
able quickly and in usable form, the vast 
fund of sclentific and technical informa- 
tion which unprocessed would simply be too 
much for any single man or library or labora- 
tory to handle. One wonders if such a system 
would not be useful in the United States, or, 
perhaps, as a joint effort, under the um- 
brella of the United Nations, 

This has been “Dimension” on the CBS 
radio network and this is Stuart Novins 
reporting the Moscow scene, 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
j Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Satur- 
day Review, one of America’s leading 
magazines for intellectuals, published in 
a recent issue an editorial on what Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo has accomplished in 
the University of the Philippines. Mr. 
Speaker, colleagues of General Romulo 
here in the Congress, and his millions of 
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friends and admirers throughout the 
United States will be pleased with this 
editorial which outlines General Romu- 
lo’s magnificient achievements at the 
university. 

The editorial, entitled “Report on 
C.P.R.” follows: 

Two years ago, Carlos P. Romulo left his 
ambassadorial post in the United States to 
become president of the University of the 
Philippines at Manila. For almost a quarter 
century his life and work had made a deep 
impress on the American mind. He was 
known as author, lecturer, alde-de-camp to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur during the Second 
World War, President of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, head of the Philip- 
Pine Delegation to the United Nations, and 
Ambassador to the United States. It is prob- 
able that not since Lafayette had any repre- 
Sentative from another nation been more 
highly regarded or acclaimed. 

It is natural, therefore, that there should 
be a great deal of interest in Carlos Romulo's 
new career as university president. While 
in Manila, I had ample opportunity to visit 
the general and observe him in action. This 
piece is in the nature of a brief report. 

His first few months as university president 
Were not lacking in excitement or personal 
Challenge. Some of the students seemed to 
feel that the Ambassador's identification with 
the United Nations and his consistent advo- 
cacy of a world-citizenship philosophy ran 
counter to the new spirit of Philippine na- 
tionalism, Or they assumed that the fact of 
his adherence to the Catholic Church would 
endanger the university's standing as a secu- 
lar institution. Or they were apprehensive 
that his long service in the United States had 
given him such a strong conditioning that 
the university would be indistinguishable 
from an American campus in no time at all. 

Even before he arrived on the campus, 
critical comment appeared in the student 
newspaper. And he had hardly hung up his 
hat in the President's office when trouble 
loomed in connection with the announced 
State visit to the Philippines of Prince Aki- 
hito and Princess Michiko, of Japan. A dele- 
gation of students served notice that if the 
royal visitors came to the university they 
Would be greeted by a demonstration protest- 
ing Japan’s treatment of the Filipinos during 
the war. 

Characteristically, President Romulo re- 
sponded to the attacks of the student news- 
paper by increasing the freedom and re- 
Sponsibility of the editors and reducing the 
Tole of the faculty adviser. To the students 
Who warned they would demonstrate against 
the Japanese royal visitors, President Romulo 
Said that this was entirely within their 
Tights. He stressed that the right of protest 
Was one he intended to uphold but stressed 
equally the need to equate freedom with re- 
Sponsibility. And he made it clear that the 
University was looking to tomorrow and not 
to the perpetuation of old grievances. 

To the more general apprehensions or 
criticisms, the president's reply was to direct 
his main attentions to the central problems 
Of the university. He embarked immediately 
On an 18-point program of develop- 
ment—raising academic standards, enlarg- 
ing the scholarship program, strengthening 

© faculty, stepping up faculty salaries, re- 
furbishing the university plant, instituting 
research programs in both the physical and 
Social sciences, establishing a medical cen- 

+ undertaking basic planning for an Insti- 
tute of Communication that could serve as 
a research and training center in southeast 
Asia for mass media and related fields. 

Tt is only a short time, relatively, since 
Carlos Romulo became a university presi- 
dent, but all the early troubles and criticisms 
are far behind him. The students like their 
&ccess to the chief and his readiness to dis- 
Cuss or debate with them. Meanwhile, sub- 
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stantial has been made on the 
18-point program. Two boosts in faculty 
salaries have already been put through and 
more are scheduled. Academic standards 
have been raised and will go even higher. 
The library is being expanded. Land is being 
cleared for the major new buildings. In- 
tellectual ferment is in style; visiting lec- 
turers like Barbara Ward have challenged 
the students to relate the problems of the 
Philippines to the larger problems of the 
human community. The spirit of Philippine 
independence has been strengthened in of- 
ficial school activities and observances. At 
the same time, President Romulo has made 
the point that independence for the Philip- 
pines, or for any other nation, depends on 
interdependence in the world. 

Carlos Romulo believes that the first obli- 
gation of his university is to the nation and 
its people, but he also recognizes that the 
school is uniquely situated to serve as com- 
mon ground between East and West. The 
Philippine people have had a triple heritage— 
Asian, European, and American. He regards 
this as a prime natural asset in enlarging 
the university’s place in the educational 
community in general. 

Several attempts have been made to entice 
Carlos P. Romulo back into public life, but 
he has successfully held his ground. His 
role is that of elder statesman and educator. 
He is consistently consulted on questions of 
foreign policy by President Diosdado Maca- 

. And his influence as educator Is be- 
ing felt throughout a large part of Asia. 

At 64, Carlos Romulo has what he con- 
siders to be the most rewarding of all possi- 
ble jobs. The government has warned him 
it has no intention of letting him retire 
next year or for some years to come. Mean- 
while, he maintains the kind of schedule 
that is exhausting just to contemplate. He 
is often at his desk by 7 a.m. for a daily stint 
of 12 hours or more. It is possible the work- 


comes to fruition. He welcomes this pros- 
pect, for it will give him time to do some- 
thing he has hoped to do since he came to 
the university. In addition to his work as 
president he would like to give a course in 
American literature. 


Congratulations, Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many of our colleagues will be 
pleased to join me in congratulating the 
Honorable Jim Farley and in wishing to 
him many happy returns on his 76th 
birthday, because he is indeed one of 
America’s great statesmen and one of its 
greatest politicians. I use that term to 
designate one who learns and practices 
the science of government. 

I am pleased to direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the following item 
which appeared in the Star Gazette of 
Elmira, N.Y., on May 30, 1964: 

Jr FARLEY STILL HEARTY at 76—He’s OPTI- 
MISTIC ABOUT DEMO Prospects THIS FALL 
New Yorx—A hale and hearty James A. 

Farley, 76 today, relaxed in his office this 

week among treasured mementos of 50 years 

of political life—and looked happily toward 
the future. 

He was relaxed, for one reason, because he 
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was as optimistic about Democratic prospects 
this fall as he was in 1932. 

That was the year he piloted Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s presidential campaign to a land- 
slide victory, carrying 42 States. He says 
President Johnson may do even better be- 
cause be has substantial support from the 
business community. 

Concerning the Republican race for the 
presidential nomination, Farley predicted a 
convention deadlock if New York Gov. Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller beats Arizona Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER in California's primary 
Tuesday. In that case, he said, the conven- 
tion might turn to Goy. William W. Scranton 
of Pennsylvania over former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. * 

Farley was relaxed, too, because for the 
first time in recent election years he himself 
is not seeking any political office. 

Farley, former Democratic national chair- 
man and former Postmaster General, is board 
chairman of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., in 
charge of sales overseas. 

He was guest at a prebirthday party today 
at Coca-Cola's World's Pair pavilion and was 
presented with a 76-pound birthday cake. 
Amid congratulations from hundreds of 
friends, he took time to answer newmen's 
questions on politics, 

The walls of his business office are hung 
with scores of autographed photographs of 
the greats he has known. 

Showing a reporter around this week, he 
showed particular delight in a picture of the 
late President John F. Kennedy, seated at a 
table with an impish grin and a bottle of 
Coke at his right hand. 

Kennedy had inscribed it: “With warmest 
regards from a customer.” 

Farley said Kennedy had sent the photo- 
graph, unsolicited, and that he did not know 
where it was taken. 

The autographed photographs are from 
Democrats and Republicans alike—President 
Johnson and former Presidents Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“I have been on speaking terms with six 
Presidents,” said Farley. “What makes me 
happy about it is that I was on friendly 
terms with all.” 

Farley has a busy schedule for his birthday. 
He will attend mass in St. Patrick’s Cathed- 
ral, drive to his boyhood neighborhood in 
Rockland County to visit the graves of his 
parents in St. Peter Cemetery in Haverstraw, 
and Grassy Point's St. Joseph Church where 
he once served as an altar boy. 

Then he will return to New York for a 
luncheon at the World's Fair before driving 
to Westchester County to visit his wife's 
grave in Gate of Heaven Cemetery and then 
having dinner with his daughter, Mrs. Glenn 
D. Montgomery, and son James Jr., a mem- 
ber of the New York Athletic Commission. 

Farley discussed politics dispassionately. 

He sought the Democratic nomination for 
Senator in 1958 and for Governor in 1962 but 
the party leaders passed him by for lesser 
known candidates who, incidentally, lost. 

Politically, he said, he is “not very active 
because Im not invited to be, but that’s no 
complaint.” 

Why have the leaders consistently passed 
him up? 

“Because if I were Senator or Governor I 
would be the State leader of the party,” he 
said. He pointed out that the Democrats 
have neither the governorship or the State's 
two senatorships and that the leadership 
therefore rests with New York City Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, 

But just as dispassionately as he sald that 
Wagner and other leaders have blocked him, 
he termed Wagner the strongest candidate 
for the Senate this fall against Republican 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 

His own role, he said, will be to campaign 
vigorously for President Johnson and Wagner 
or whoever the Senate nominee may be. 
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U.S. Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 5, 1964, the Brooklyn Jewish 
Community Council which represents 
more than 800 organizations held a mass 
meeting which adopted a resolution con- 
cerning U.S. aid to Egypt. The resolu- 
tion requests the United States to with- 
draw aid from Nasser as long as that 
aid is used for aggressive purposes and 
announce ‘its readiness to enter into a 
treaty of mutual defense and support 
with Israel as it has with other nations.“ 
In light of yesterday’s debate on this 
question, I urge my colleagues to read the 
following resolution. 

The resolution follows: 

The Brooklyn Jewish Community Council 
duly assembled at its silver jubilee anni- 
versary meeting held at the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center on May 5, 1964, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas for more than a decade the very 
existence of the State of Israel has been 
threatened with extinction by the repeated 
public declarations and preparations of the 
ruler of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser; 

“Whereas since he came to power Presi- 
dent Nasser has constantly declared over his 
radio and in public his determination and 
that of his associated Arab States to drive 
the Israelis into the sea; 

“Whereas he has in recent years, in pur- 
suance and preparations of such threats 
and declarations of policy built up a formi- 
dable armament of jet planes, submarines, 
tanks, and more recently offensive missiles, 
in the building of which he has been aided 
by former Nazis who have found refuge in 
Egypt from prosecution in Germany; 

“Whereas for a year and a half he has kept 


ises, he has not only not withdrawn his 
troops but has increased their number so 
that they now reportedly number 40,000 and, 

rotation, has used the war in Yemen 
to battle-train his entire army 

“Whereas the United States has consist- 
ently supported Nasser with generous gifts 
of foreign aid in an amount now approach- 
ing nearly a billion dollars; 

“Whereas this policy encourages the ag- 
gressive tactics and purposes of Egypt's dic- 
tator; 

“Whereas the United States has repeatedly 
declared its interest in the preservation of 
peace in the Middle East and elsewhere and 
the development of the economy and well- 
being of nations recipient of US. aid; 

“Whereas the actions of the United States 
in supporting Nasser are wholly inconsistent 
with US. declarations of policy; 

“Whereas there is imminent danger that 
Egypt shortly will be in a position to destroy 
Israel overnight by the rocketry and sophis- 
ticated weapons which Nasser is accumulat- 
ing, supported by his now battle-trained 
army; 

“Whereas although the Congress of the 
United States provided by law that U.S. 
economic aid should not be given to any 
nation preparing for aggression against any 
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other country aided by the United States, 
the administration has not acted to stop aid 
to Egypt; and 

“Whereas President Nasser has admitted 
openly that Egypt is preparing for an aggres- 
sive war against Israel and is actively carry- 
ing on aggression elsewhere; 

“Whereas Nasser has alined himself with 
the Communist bloc in their efforts to con- 
trol the African nations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the administration should 
immediately reverse its longtime policy of 
appeasing Nasser; 

“That the United States take a firm stand 
before all the world on behalf of the peace- 
fully intentioned, liberty loving, democratic, 
and free people of. Israel to ward off its 
destruction; and 

“That to prevent this catastrophe the 
United States shouid: (a) withdraw aid from 
Nasser as long as that aid is used for aggres- 
sive purposes, and (b) announce its readi- 
ness to enter into a treaty of mutual defense 
and support with Israel as it has with other 
nations.” 


High Noon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13,1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Californian I have long been interested 
in legends of the Old West. In today’s 
edition of the Washington Post, Colum- 
nist Art Buchwald writes a suspense- 
filled tale about 20th-century charac- 
ters—although they are philosophically 
attuned to an earlier era—who, I suspect, 
will someday take their places with such 
famous names of yesteryear as the 
James boys and the Daltons, the Earps, 
and the Clantons, “Curley Bill” and the 
“Sundance Kid.” 

And I am sure that in many respects 
November 3, 1964, will go down in Ameri- 
can history as a day to rival the drama 
played out years ago at Arizona’s famed 
OK Corral. 

Of course, in 1964 ballots will replace 
bullets—but the final result will be the 
same. Mr. Buchwald’s “Arizona Kid” 
will bite the dust—not because he is slow 
on the draw—for he has often demon- 
strated his speed—not because he fails 
to shoot from the hip—the “Arizona Kid” 
knows of no other way—but because, 
standing tall in the saddle, the Texas 
Terror” has the desire and all of the 
high qualifications needed to play Gary 
Cooper. 

It goes without saying that on Novem- 
ber 4 the responsible citizens of “Little 
Elephant Horn” will rejoice. After 
many months of confinement and fear 
they will at last be able to come out of 
their houses, unlock the doors and pull 
up the window shades. Truly, lights 
will go on again—all over the world. 

For the enjoyment and edification of 
my colleagues—on both sides of the 
aisle—I include in my remarks Mr. 
Buchwald's piece of Americana, “Capitol 
Punishment: High Noon”: 
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CAPITOL PUNISHMENT; HIGH Noon 
(By Art Buchwald) 

We've decided to remake the very success- 
full movie, “High Noon.” In order to bring 
it up to date, we're going to have to change 
the story around a bit. In our film they’re 
having an election for sheriff in the town of 
Little Elephant Horn. Much to everyone's 
surprise the Arizona Kid announces he's 
going to run for the office. The Arizona Kid 
is noted for being quick on the draw and 
shooting first and asking questions after- 
wards. The respectable citizens in the town 
are horrified at the thought of his being 
sheriff. 

As our story opens, several of the Arizona 
Kid's henchmen are waiting at the railroad 
station for him to arrive on the noon train. 

It's 10:45 am. on the station clock. A 
small group of responsible citizens go over 
to visit the Old Sheriff at his farm to per- 
suade him to come out against the Arizona 
Kid. 

The Old Sheriff shakes his head. “Boys, I'd 
like to help you, but I'm getting on in years, 
and I don't feel it’s my place to interfere. I 
don't like the Arizona Kid any more than 
you do, but I'm not going to get messed up 
in town politics.” 

“But everyone respects you,” the citizens 
plead. “If you say the Kid's irresponsible, a 
a lot of folks are going to listen.” 

“Boys, you know I don't like to deal in 
personalities. I got my farm and my cattle 
and I've been through the war. I just want 
to settle down and be left alone.” 

The clock at the railroad station shows 11- 
o'clock and Arizona Kid's henchmen are 
whooping it up. 

The citizens decide to ride over and see 
Pennsylvania Bill and ask him U he'll run 
against the Arizona Kid. 

Pennsylvania Bill says, “If everyone in this 
town comes to me and says they want me to 
be sheriff, then I'll consider running for the 
office. But m not going out into the street 
and try to stop the Arizona Kid. I may not 
agree with him, but Tm not going to mess 
with him.” 

“But the old sheriff wants you to run 
against the Kid,” someone says. “You know 
the Arizona Kid will set Little Elephant Horn 
back 20 years.” 

“I know it,” Pennsylvania Bill says, “and 
I'm available. But the only way I can be 
convinced is H all the townspeople carry me 
on their shoulders down Main Street." . 

“Would you consider being deputy sheriff?” 

“Td have to find out where the Arizona Kid 
stood first, but I wouldn’t rule it out.” 

It’s 11:30, and the nervous citizens go over 
to see former Deputy Sheriff Dick. They 
plead with him to do something about the 
Arizona Kid. 

Dick says, Men, I'll do anything anyone 
wants me to, but I ain't going to tangle with 
the Arizona Kid. If you can knock him off, 
I'd be very happy to run for sheriff. But I'm 
not about to get into a fight.” 

The clock at the railroad station reads 
11:45. The citizens go to see the Rock. He 
tells them he can't stop the Arizona Kid 
alone. He almost got killed trying. 

“I'm willing to go out into the street with 
a oe of guys, and I can supply some guns 

d horses. But the Arizona Kid has me out- 
eee and I can't do it by myself.“ 

It's 5 of 12. The responsible citizens hear 
the train whistle, and they all go to their 
houses, lock the doors, and pull down their 


wn the main street of Little Ele- 
to shoot it out with 
es to stop him. But no one 

dares to come out into the hot noon sun. 
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The only difference between our film and 
the original “High Noon” is that in this one 
nobody wants to play Gary Cooper, 


Unraveling the Mystery of Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly it was my great privilege to hear a 
truly magnificent commencement ad- 
dress by Sister Alexa, S.P., Ph D., 
Assistant Professor of Religion, Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Ind., who addressed the 
graduating class of Immaculata High 
School here in Washington. 

Sister Alexa chose as her subject the 
Mystery of woman’ and I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is one of the most 
thoroughly penetrating analyses of that 
Wonderful phenomenon that we men 
have learned to revere, the woman. 

Sister Alexa quite properly pointed out 
that the presence of women in the world 
Should be like the presence of light whose 
influence is gentle and persistent. 

I am sure that these words serve as a 
Source of profound inspiration to my 
daughter, Aurelia Marie Pucinski, and all 
of the fine young ladies in the graduat- 
ing class. 

I should like to share with my col- 
leagues this excellent commencement 
address which I place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

ImmacuLaTa HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 
SPEECH, May 28, 1964 
(By Sister Alexa, SP., Ph. D.) 

Some years ago when I was teaching in & 
Birls’ high school a woman from the local 
Red Cross came to collect equipment which 
had been lent for a course in home nursing. 

waiting for the pickup truck to arrive 
She sat with me in an empty classroom, 
Ostensibly it was a free period for me—a 
Teally free period, without even a supervision 
group before me. Nevertheless, as I sat at my 
desk, doubtlessly correcting papers, girls 


t it drive you crazy to live in an all- 
Woman world?” y 


an all-woman world. Let me use the story 
Simply to illustrate that there are occupa- 
tional hazards to being a woman—and my 
Red Cross friend was simply recognizing that 
fact in her somewhat startling outburst. 
Each individual human being is a profound 
secret, a mystery, living and inviolable, sealed 
in the very union of the soul with its body. 
But of woman, even more than of man, can 
t be said that she is a mystery, not only to 
Others, but often to herself as well. Accord- 
Y. she must constantly be the 
effort to educate herself, to unfold her latent 
Powers —Wwhich she discovers only in their 
Unfolding—in order to take the central place 
in society for which she was born. 
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There is, to be sure, no dearth of advisers 
eager to tell women how to do a good job of 
this, but since most of these advisers are men, 
I can't miss the once-in-a-lifetime occasion 
to deliver a few feminine remarks on the 
art of being a woman. Analyzing woman has 
been a preoccupation of society from earliest 
times—if we are to trust the documents 
which have been preserved for us. Biblical 
writers, for example, have a great deal to say 
about women. On the practical level women 
fare rather badly in the Bible. Yes, the joys 
of having a good wife are enumerated, but 
more frequent are the comments on the 
nagging wife, the shrew, the woman with the 
roving eye. The writer of the Book of 
Proverbs says characteristically: “Like a 
golden ring in a pig’s snout, so is a beautiful 
woman with a rebellious disposition” (12: 
22)—a description which a modern Biblical 
critic—a man, of course—styles “‘a completely 
sensible and satisfying utterance.” 

Great theologians like Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas have also spilled much ink 
upon the subject of woman. Their primary 
concern was, I fear, to explain women to men, 
since their theological works were not in- 
tended for a feminine audience—another 
subtle indication of their opinion of women. 
At any rate, possibly it never occurred to 
them that women needed to be explained to 
themselves. ‘ 

Today also yast reams of materials, from 
the widly sensational to the dully erudite, 
are published about women. Slick magazines 
are devoted to the proposition that you had 
better not underestimate their power, schol- 
arly treatises explore their psychology and 
attempt to measure even the theological di- 
mensions of womanhood. The publication of 
all this material indicates that women are 
eager to learn about themselves, to live fuller, 
richer, more complete feminine lives. 

Yes, there is no dearth of councilors—but 
many are false ones. To begin with, modern 
society with its emphasis upon glitter and 
glamour tends to identify the essence of wom- 
anliness with attractiveness of face and fig- 
ure. Concern for such externals is all very 
well: Thomas Aquinas has a sober little sec- 
tion on whether it is lawful for a woman to 
fix herself up in the interests of getting a 
husband—and he says yes. But preoccupa- 
tion with the externals of feminine charm 
can be disheartening, creating the impression 
that love and life will bypass all save the 
beautiful and charming minority among us. 
Pressures of advertising, for instance, concen- 
trate on the physiological aspects of sex to 
such a degree that women are tempted to 
stress superficial attractiveness at the ex- 
pense of cultivating those inner attitudes 
and characteristics which most nobly and 
successfully guarantee love in all its aspects. 
The ability to love and to be loved is not a 
matter of face or figure, and womanliness— 
true fulfillment of a woman as a person—is 
independent of Clairol, Revlon, or Charles 
of the Ritz. 

In the second place, a woman is deceived 
about her true nature because she lives and 
competes in a man’s world. Therefore she 
gets used to hearing feminine traits and 
feminine virtues downgraded and despised. 
She absorbs the idea that the pinnacle of 
perfection is to do a job as well as a man 
does. She is made to feel that to be success- 
ful, she must be unemotional, straight think- 
ing, tough, objective, quick acting: In short, 
that she must possess all the good qualities 
which she frequently hears men ascribe to 
themselves. 

On the contrary, to be a successful 
woman—above all an effective Christian 
woman—she need only be persuaded to be 
herself. Like all simple statements, this one 
contains more than meets the ear, for our 
present age, as we have seen, offers countless 
obstacles to a woman being a woman—and 
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one of these chief obstacles is woman her- 
self, who has been taken in by false values 
and by false insistence upon equality with 
men. 

Now let us apply these few ideas to you, 
Immaculata’s class of 1964. We speak of 
tonight’s occasion as commencement: A 
beginning—perhaps it would be better to use 
the term graduation, because you have al- 
ready begun. Behind you are 18, perhaps 
19 years already on the road. These have 
not been years of mere marking time, but 
years of activity and growth, years when 
many factors have been at work forming you 
to the women you will become. And to- 
night’s achievement, of which you, your 
family, teachers, and friends are so justly 
proud, is a stage upon the road that 
stretches ahead of you. You are, I hope, 
sincerely optimistic; you are on the upgrade, 
more conscious of the possibilities than of 
the limitations which may lie before you. 
This does not mean you are unaware of 


Problems, uncertainties, perhaps even dis- 


illusionments. But these are the expression 
of a life still on its way to fulfillment. And 
you are aware not only of yourself but of 
the age in which you live. Every era, of 
course, thinks of itself as a new age—one 
which the world has never seen before. But 
our time is unique in that we are living in 
the midst of a breaking-up of things. We 
can look upon this as the dawn of a new 
era or fear it as the of the end. 
In either case, we are living in times when 
man is freeing himself not only from the so- 
called repressions of a moral code, but even 
from the restriction and protection of nature 
itself, and in that process he has fallen a 
victim to the very forces he set out to master. 

In such a time as ours the role of woman 
is no different from what it has been, but it 
is more essential than ever. Goethe has 
said: The eternal woman leads us upward. 
And how? A woman makes her surest and 
greatest contribution to society simply by 
being more and more completely a woman. 
This Is not to say there is no active aposto- 
late for the Christian woman. In your apos- 
tolic lives there must be choices and de- 
cisions made, plans initiated, for any sig- 
nificant life involves a variety of activities 
influencing one’s social and material environ- 
ment. But there does not need to be some- 
thing new every month or even every year. 
If you will look at Mary, Immaculata's pa- 
tron, you will see that her work was one of 
quiet perseverance in one and the same thing 
through all events and circumstances. Real- 
ly Mary did only one thing: she conceived 
her Son. All else was simply the unfolding, 
the explication of this single theme of her 
life. She did not merely say “Yes” to God 
in a great moment of exultation; gently, per- 
sistently she sustained that Tes“ by a de- 
cision of faith—sustained it all through her 
life. 

So the presence of women in the world 
should be like the presence of light whose 
influence is gentle and persistent. It is not 
coercive, not a matter of pressure or of gross 
power. It communicates and has its effect 
by being what it is meant to be. So in a 
woman's activity the primary consideration 
is for her to be first and foremost a woman. 
Woman is according to her whole makeup 
the fount of life—not only of physical life, 
but of spiritual, moral life as well. And to- 
day it is perhaps more important than ever 
before to protect, to respect, to encourage 
life, not only that of man, but of all nature 
and, indeed, of all creation. 

And so at your graduation—your stepping 
ahead on the path you are already 
as a teacher and as a woman I would urge 
you to know and to love what you are and 
to discover what you can become, 
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Protecting the Hudson River’s Scenic 
Charm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
Nation has a vital interest in saving the 
scenic beauty of its great rivers. Con- 
servationists in the National Capital 
area have fought efforts to deface the 
natural charm of the Potomac River. 

Now a threat is presented to the beau- 
tiful Storm King-Cornwall section of the 
Hudson River, 50 miles north of New 
York City. Consolidated Edison and 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric propose 
to build powerplants at this point which 
would deface one of America’s grandest 
sights. Kilowatt-hours are important to 
the Nation's economy, but surely they 
can be obtained without desecrating 
America the beautiful. I include edi- 
torials from the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune which 
well set forth the issue now before the 
Federal Power Commission: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 10, 1964] 
BEAUTY Over ELECTRICITY 


Mr. H. C. Forbes, chairman of Consolidated 
Edison, is undoubtedly right in arguing be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission that his 
company’s proposed $160 million hydroelec- 
tric powerplant at Storm King Mountain 
would offer gigantic economic benefits to the 
public. 

But the question isn’t quite so simple. 

The Hudson Highlands are, or ought to be, 
a great scenic asset for all the people. And 
despite the great virtues of Con Ed's cheaper 
power, the fact remains that this industrial 
project (for all the intended landscaping 
works) will detract from nature's beauty. 
Just how much is a matter of dispute, but 
who can doubt that the great Hudson's vis- 
tas won't be impaired,, 

As our reporter, Willlam G. Wing, points 
out, the struggle for preservation of this nat- 
ural asset has been marked by victories and 
defeats over the years. The people have not 
always been as alert as they might be, but 
many leaders have steadily labored in the 
cause of conserving the landscape . 

The curious thing in the present contro- 
versy, however, is that the decision about the 
Cornwall project should be left to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission on the technical 
grounds of navigable water diversion and the 
placement of transmission facilities. For 
the big issue is not primarily electricity; it 
is scenery. Even Con Ed, in its step-by-step 
concessions on relative concealment of fa- 
cilities, admits the point. 

Where the State and all the conservation- 
ists have failed is by not insisting on lasting 
protection of the Hudson and environs. For 
the Highlands are more than mundane pri- 
vate property: they belong in perpetual en- 
joyment to all the people. 

It is well and good that Con Ed wants to 
bestow so many benefits, and maybe it can 
yet prove that scenery and powerplant are 
compatible. But an undefiled Storm King 
Mountain is worth more than cheap electric- 
ity. 

There is no need for the FPC to hurry; all 
the evidence must be heard and weighed. 
This involves precedent for the future—in 
simplest terms whether man has respect 
and desire for nature's beauty. 
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This newspaper believes that the Hudson 
landscape is too valuable for tampering that 
can't be undone. 


From the New York (N.Y.) Times, May 29, 
1963} 


DEFACING THE HUDSON 


If any utility proposed to construct a 
plant in the middle of Central Park, the ab- 
surdity of such a defacement of precious 
natural (or nearly natural) surroundings 
would be immediately apparent. It is al- 
most as bad to plunk down a couple of power 
installations right in the heart of one of the 
most stunning natural regions in the Eastern 
United States: Storm King Mountain (north 
of Bear Mountain and West Point) and 
Breakneck Ridge on the opposite (eastern) 
side of the Hudson. 

All of us who have driven down from New 
England and northern New York have looked 
with awe at these breathtaking mountains. 
All of us who have hiked and played in 
Palisades Interstate Park know what a beau- 
tiful backyard exists 50 miles north of New 
York. Is it too close to home to appreciate? 
“This is very good land to fall with and a 
pleasant land to see, said one of Henry Hud- 
son’s officers, going up the river under these 
high blue hills. That great traveler Baedeker 
found the Hudson’s scenery “grander and 
more inspiring” than the Rhine's. 

The proposed powerplants of Consolidated 
Edison at Storm King and of Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric at Breakneck Ridge would 
desecrate great areas that are part of the 
natural and historic heritage of our country, 
are still largely unspoiled and should remain 
that way. 

Downriver, the Palisades already have been 
irretrievably defaced. North of the George 
Washington Bridge, thanks to the generosity 
of the Rockefeller and Harriman families, 
there has been partial preservation for park 
use. But, in spite of efforts of the Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission, two 14-story 
buildings sit garishly atop the Palisades, and 
the green belt is rapidly vanishing in the 
2-mile-long strip between Fort Lee and En- 
glewood Cliffs. The latest rebuff to preserv- 
ing the Palisades is a New Jersey court deci- 
sion approving a motel with a 10-story tower 
in Fort Lee. Here we think we shall never 
see a motel as pretty as a tree. 


Recognition of Frank W. Sheridan, Jr, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
pleasure to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the excellent work record of a 
dedicated public servant, .Frank W. 
Sheridan, Jr. 

Mr. Sheridan for the past 3 years has 
been manager of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regional office in New Orleans. 
He is leaving this post this week for a 
promotion to the Washington head- 
quarters of VA, where he will be area 
field director for VA activity in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, and North and South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Sheridan leaves his own monu- 
ment in the very excellence of the VA 
regional office which he headed. He 
brought energy and enthusiasm into the 
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job as regional manager, and his sense 
of dedication was contagious. 

An employee of the VA since Decem- 
ber 1945, Mr. Sheridan's tenure has been 
marked by progress and promotions. 
One of his greatest assets has been his 
facile ability to communicate. Speaking 
or writing, he is an articulate admin- 
istrator. 

The work Mr. Sheridan has accom- 
plished has always been in the best in- 
terest of the veterans, He has served 
them well. 

He richly deserves his new promotion, 
and I am confident he will execute his 
new responsibilities with the same extra- 
ordinary level of proficiency, 


Tribute to Leo Szilard—Scientist and 
Saint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week a celebrated scientist, a dis- 
tinguished citizen, and a great man 
quietly passed from the American scene. 
Although he first achieved preeminence 
as a nuclear physicist for his invaluable 
collaboration in producing the first con- 
trolled nuclear chain reaction, it is for 
his subsequent tireless efforts to achieve 
and maintain a rational, civilian control 
over our atomic resources that he is dis- 
tinguished from among other modern 
giants in the field of physics and for 
which he shall be immortalized. 

His was a rare combination of scien- 
tific genius, coupled with a singular in- 
sight into the nature of man and an 
understanding of basic human values 
which are so aptly and deservedly 
acknowledged in the following June 4 
editorial in the Washington Post, 
eulogizing this 20th-century apostle of 
peace—Leo Szilard: 

Leo SZTLARD 

Leo Szilard, a native of Hungary and, by 
his own choice a citizen of the United States, 
brought great gifts to his adopted land. 
Among those gifts was a scientific genius 
which played a generative role in the devel- 


opment of atomic energy. But perhaps of 


even greater significance among Leo Sailard's 
gifts was a prophetic sense of humanity 
which made him conscious of all the malev- 
olent potentialities of atomic energy as 3 
weapon of war and of the need to subject 
this weapon to controls in the interest of 
mankind. 


With Enrico Fermi, Dr. Szilard produced 
the first controlled nuclear chain reaction 
and, as a participant in the Manhattan Proj- 
ect, helped to produce the first atomic bomb. 
From the beginning, however, he recognized 
the dread potentialities of this discovery. 
When the war ended, therefore, he played & 
vital part in persuading the country that the 
control of atomic energy should be placed in 
civilian rather than in military hands. 

In recent years, Dr. Szilard has been a tire- 
less protestant against recklessness and re- 
sort to force in American foreign policy and 
and advocate of Soviet-American accommo- 
dation in the interest of human survival. It 
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Was in these years, perhaps, that he served 
his fellowmen most imaginatively and fruit- 

‘Tully. His death stilled a voice of reason. If 
he was by accident an armorer, he was by 
Purpose a pilgrim of peace. 


Tribute to Gen. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30, one of our great public figures cele- 
brated his 76th birthday. For more than 
50 of those 76 years he has been engaged 
in the public service from his early post 
as town clerk of Stony Point, N.Y., to 
Postmaster General of the United States. 

I refer, of course, to the Honorable 
James A. Farley, confidant of Presidents, 
acquaintance of foreign notables and 

“dignitaries, and a friend to all Ameri- 
Cans. 

It is appropriate, indeed, that on a 
day when the Nation pauses to honor its 
dead that we should take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to one of the 
Sreatest living men of our time. 

Iam certain that every Member of the 
House joins with me in acknowledging 
Our debt, and that of the Nation, to Jim 
Farley for his years of unselfish effort in 
behalf of the common good, and to wish 

continuing good health in the years 
that lie ahead. 

Mr. Farley's views on many of the 
important issues of the day are reflected 
in an article by James Devlin which ap- 
Peared in the Schenectady Gazette on 
May 30, and I am pleased to include it in 
the RECORD. 

Fartey, 76 Topay, RELAXES WITH POLITICAL 
MEMENTOS 
(By James Devlin) 

New Tonk, May 29.—A hale and hearty 
James A. Farley, 76 tomorrow, relaxed in his 
Office this week among treasured mementos 
Of 50 years of political life—and looked hap- 
Pily toward the future. 

He was relaxed, for one reason, because he 
Was as optimistic about Democratic pros- 
bects this fall as he was in 1932. 

That was the year he piloted Franklin D. 

velt's presidential campaign to a land- 
Slide victory, carrying 42 States. He says 
President Johnson may do even better be- 
Cause he has substantial support from the 
business community. 

Concerning the Republican race for the 
Presidential nomination, Farley predicted a 
Convention deadlock if New York Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller beats Arizona Senator 

Y GotpwatTer in California’s primary 
esday. In that case, he said, the conven- 
tion might turn to Governor William W. 
Scranton of Pennsylvania over former Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon. 

Farley was relaxed, too, because for the 
first time in recent election years he himself 
18 not seeking any political office. 

Farley, former Democratic national chair- 
Man and former Postmaster General, is 
board chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., in charge of sales overseas. 

He was guest at a prebirthday party today 
at Coca-Cola’s World's Fair pavilion and was 
Presented with a 76-pound birthday cake. 
tri d congratulations from hundreds of 

ends, Farley took time to answer news- 
Men's question on politics. 
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Though a businessman now, politics are 
never far from the thoughts of the man who 
grew up in that field. 

The walls of his business office are hung 
with scores of autographed photographs of 
the greats he has known here and abroad in 
politics and other callings. 

Showing 8 reporter around this week, he 
showed particular delight in a picture of the 
late President John F. Kennedy, seated at a 
table with an impish grin and a bottle of 
coke at his right hand. 

Kennedy had inscribed it: “With warmest 
regards from a customer.” 

Farley said Kennedy had sent the photo- 
graph, unsolicited, and that he did not know 
where it was taken. 

The autographed photographs are from 
Democrats and Republicans alike—President 
Johnson and former President Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“I have been on speaking terms with six 
Presidents,“ said Farley. What makes me 
happy about it is that I was on friendly 
terms with all.” 

There are photographs, too, from such 
foreign notables as Winston Churchill and 
the late Indian Prime Minister Nehru, from 
the late Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
from Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

“Gratefully, devotedly, prayerfully,” said 
the Cardinal's inscription. 

Farley, a robust 6 feet 2, keeps his weight 
at 205 pounds through a regimen of no exer- 
cise and what he calls relaxation. 

A visitor might wonder at his definition of 
relaxation considering that last year he 
traveled 71,000 miles, 59,000 by plane, and 
attended 132 banquets and 75 civic and busi- 
ness luncheons, 

“But I eat sparingly,” he explained. 

He plays no golf. His exercise consists of 
walking four blocks to work from his apart- 
ment in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to his 
office at 515 Madison Avenue and elsewhere 
about town—except on rainy or very hot 
days. 

For relaxation he attends Yankee baseball 
games and visits a turkish bath twice a week. 

His office life is scarcely relaxed. Unlike 
some executives who pride themselves on an 
“open door” policy, Farley has what might 
be called an “open phone” policy. The 
phones ring every couple of minutes, some- 
times two at once. 

It's simpler than having a secretary run- 
ning in to tell me somebody is on the 
phone,” he said. 

Farley has a busy schedule for his birth- 
day. He will attend mass in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, drive to his boyhood neighbor- 
hood in Rockland County to visit the graves 
of his parents in St. Peters Cemetery in Ha- 
verstraw, and Grassy Point's St. Joseph 
Church where he once served as an altar boy. 

Then he will return to New York for a 
luncheon at the World's Fair before driving 
to Westchester County to visit his wife's 
grave in Gate of Heaven Cemetery and then 
having dinner with his daughter. Mrs. 
Glenn D. Montgomery, and son, James, Jr., a 
member of the New York Athletic Commis- 
sion. 


Winning Essays in the Annual Frank M. 
Totten Awards Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
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our colleagues the following three win- 
ning essays in the annual Frank M. 
Totten Awards contest of the New York 
State Grand Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons, 

The subject this year was “My Favorite 
Biblical Character and Why.” 

These young people are to be highly 
commended for their achievements. 

The first prize essay follows: 

RUTH: THE MOABITESS 
(By Beverly Worth, 843 Harbor Circle, Bald- 
win, N.Y.) 

God's greatest gift to man certainly is love. 
He commanded us to love one another and 
then we would find x 

If one person in God's sight is greatest 
for love, it is Ruth. The principal char- 
acter in the Book of Ruth, Ruth the Moab- 
itess, had suffered the loss of her husband. 
Whereas many young women- would pity 
themselves, Ruth expressed her love for her 
dead husband in deep deyotion to his mother, 
Naomi. 

When Naomi wished to return to her home- 
land, Ruth did not bid her farewell, as 
many would do, but insisted on returning 
with her. Throughout the trials that were 
to come, Ruth never strayed from her un- 
selfish path: 

Although Ruth had given up everything, 
including her friends and her country, she 
never complained. How often would a girl 
leave home and give up her familiar life 
for a strange land, just to be with her 
mother-in-law? 

In times of destitution, she refrained from 
self-pity and took on one of the lowliest 
tasks of the day—gleaning. Ruth worked 
hard during the long, hot days, gathering 
enough grain to supply Naomi and herself. 

Although the field owner was a kinsman of 
Naomi, Ruth did not make herself known. 
She did not wish to seek advancement 
through relationship. Ruth's humility was 
soon rewarded. The owner discovered her, 
and showed great kindness. 

Love guided Ruth and fulfilled her needs. 
It led her out of poverty and into prosperity. 
Greatest of all its deeds, Ruth's love shone 
on her mother-in-law and brought her a 
great deal of happiness. Her confession of 
“wither thou goest, I will go“ will make 
her story immortal. 

Ruth more than carried out the greatest 
commandment. She exemplified all that we 
consider finest in man, by devoting her love 
to someone else while denying herself of 
much. 


(The second prize essay by Carolyn E. 
Smalley, 71 Stone Avenue, Ossining, N.Y.) 
St. Paul is perhaps one of the most dis- 

cussed characters of the Bible and he is 

also my favorite. Through my church classes 

I have learned much about St. Paul: that 

he wrote many books of the New Testament 

known as Epistles; that he once persecuted 

Christians and later converted multitudes to 

the religion which he once abhorred; that 

he was a man of vitality; that he was ugly 
to look at; that he went on many missionary 
journeys; and that he loved argument and 
caused more than a little controversy con- 
cerning the doctrines of the Christian 
church. I believe St. Paul to be a brilliant 
figure among the Christians of the first cen- 
tury and one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities of any age or time. St. Paul was 

a strong man. After his conversion to the 

Christian religion, the hatred and suspicion 

of the Jerusalem Jews followed him every- 

where because of his apostasy from his tra- 
ditional faith. He was at no time during his 
life free from this contention, but he never 
stumbled or collapsed beneath its tremen- 
dous weight. St. Paul was also an affection- 
ate man. He truly loved all Christians. He 
looked upon the struggling communities of 
early Christians not only as his charges, but 
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as his families of children. He wrote to one 
of his families saying: 

“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamor, and evil speaking be put away 
from you, with all malice. 

“And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” 

Because of his sense of the beauty of 
language, his strength, his love for his peo- 
ple, and above all else his as faith, 
I have chosen St. Paul as my favorite Biblical 
character. 


Jos: THE CONSOLIDATION OF FAITH 
(The third prize essay by Roger Alan Rosen- 
blatt, of Exeter, N.H.) 

The book of Job is a dramatic dialog 
con: both the most poetically beautiful 
and intellectually incisive writing in the 
Bible, Job is the first biblical character to 
challenge some of the outstanding paradoxes 
and discrepancies which existed in the religi- 
ous dogma of his period; with resolute cour- 
age and personal integrity he resolved his 
innate faith with the bitter realities of exist- 
ence which he faced. 

Job, considered by God to be a “perfect 

destroyed 


unmitigated catastrophes, Job retains the 
essence of his profound faith and intellectual 
honesty. Confronted by three friends who 
parrot the accepted beliefs of the day, Job 
has the courage to see that there Is no defi- 
nite correlation between virtue antt reward, 
that the justice of God is not something 
which men can comprehend. 

Job, in his misery, is unable to find God. 
In his search for God, he realizes that suffer- 
ing may proceed from God without causes 
which man would call just. Job tries to 
understand intellectually the meaning of his 
existence and his relation to God. He main- 
tains his intellectual integrity in face of 
misfortunes and ingrained traditions. 

The answer to Job’s dilemma comes in the 
concluding poem of the book, where God 
speaks to Job from the whirlwind. God re- 
affirms the basis for Job’s faith and his right 
to question the meaning of existence. Job 
is led to understand that a true belief and 
understanding of God can be achieved only 
through spiritual rapport. Job is led to a 
greater comprehension of the discrepancy 
between his finite existence and the infinite 
majesty of God. 

Job is the first character of the Bible to 
examine and restate some of the basic tenets 
on which religion is bullt. His faith is re- 
stored, and the importance of that faith re- 
nffirmed. “I have heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee.” 


Hon. William C. Doherty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was sorry to learn of the resignation 
of Ambassador William C. Doherty 
from his post in Jamaica, as all of the 
reports from that country since his as- 
signment to that post had been glowing. 
Ambassador Doherty has had a long and 
enviable record of public service and he 
will probably be best remembered by the 
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letter carriers of this country who he so 
ably represented for many years in 
Washington. 


I considered Mr. Doherty as a good 
friend and the editorials which have ap- 
peared in the papers concerning his serv- 
ice as our Ambassador in Jamaica can 
be best exemplified by the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Miami Her- 
ald for May 30: 

Mr. DOHERTY IN JAMAICA 


The recent resignation of William C. 
Doherty as the first U.S. Ambassador to 
Jamaica closes a remarkable diplomatic suc- 
cess story. 

The envoy, longtime head of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, had no previ- 
ous ambassadorial experience but he captured 
the affection and regard of Jamaicans, 

The announcement of his departure in- 
spired many newspaper accounts of his work 
and praise for his achievements. One 
Jamaican newspaper said editorially: “His 
government has now been placed under an 
obligation: It must give us another Mr. 
Doherty.” 

This was an unusual tribute to a depart- 
ing diplomat who helped a new nation to- 
ward a growing role in the hemisphere. Be- 
ing the first to speak for us in Jamaica, Mr. 
Doherty established an excellent tradition 
for his successors to follow. 


Attorney General Kennedy Addresses 
Marquette University Commencement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy was the principal speaker at com- 
mencement exercises of Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, an outstanding 
Jesuit institution of higher learning in 
my district. 

The Attorney General was presented 
with an honorary doctor of laws degree 
as a “relentless exposer of corruption in 
public life“ and because he had taken a 
“calm, dignified, and determined posi- 
tion“ on civil rights. 

The university intended to bestow par- 
ticular honor on Mr. Kennedy by asking 
him to speak. It marked the first time 
in many years that a layman has given 
the commencement address at Marquette. 

The Attorney General's remarks were 
indeed worthy of such an occasion. In 
them, he emphasized the concern which 
all youth—and all Americans—must feel 
when confronted with the social prob- 
lems of our times. 

He called upon the graduates to take 
advantage of their university training to 
participate wholeheartedly in politics, 
government, and community affairs, in 
order to build a better society in the 
United States. 

Because of the pertinency of Attorney 
General Kennedy’s remarks, I request 
permission to include them in the RECORD 
and earnestly commend the attention of 
my colleagues to them: 
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ADDRESS BY ÅTTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, MAR- 
QUETTE UNIVERSITY, JUNE 7, 1964, Mn. 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

Father Kelley, Father O'Donnell, Goyernor 
Reynolds, members of the faculty, and men 
and women of Marquette, it is a very great 
honor for me to come here today to accept 
this degree and with it, membership in the 
distinguished ranks of Marquette alumuni. 

I have looked forward to visiting Marquette 
with particular anticipation since I read up 
on your early history—I should now say our 
early history—and discovered what interest- 
ing exercises Marquette has had at the end 
of the school year. 

After the first academic year, for example, 
on June 28, 1882, there was a program which 
I doubt could be matched today. Before as- 
sembled citizens of Milwaukee, one young 
man demonstrated how to calculate the num- 
ber of gallons in a wine cask. Two students 
prompted hearty applause when they drew 
a “beautiful map of Wisconsin on the black- 
board.” There was singing and some acting 
and then came the oration of the evening, 
entitled, “Let My Actions Speak.” 

The aspect of the oration that particularly 
attracted me was the crowd’s reaction to the 
speaker. The speech, a newspaper account 
said at the time, “was listened to with 
breathless attention.” I am sure Marquette 
audiences have not changed in the inter- 
vening years. 

The purpose of those 1882 exercises was to 
demonstrate to the citizens of Milwaukee 
that Marquette could indeed provide a re- 
spectable education. No such public dis- 
play is needed now from what has grown 
into this great university. Its men and wom- 
en have demonstrated the importance of 
their Marquette experience by the contribu- 
tions they have made to Milwaukee, the Mid- 
west, and the Nation. 

The outstanding performance in the Peace 
Corps by Marquette graduates like Barbara 
Olsen, Mike Shea, and Rocky Santos provides 
vivid illustration. 

There is a picture of Rocky in the Peace 
Corps files in Washington showing him at 
the site of an extraordinary project in Ecua- 
dor. He and five fellow volunteers succeeded 
in organizing several hundred natives to 
blast and carve a road to their village out of 
a steep and stony 1,000-foot hillside. The 
picture shows him with some dynamite, with 
a smile, and—loyal to the ends of the earth 
with a Marquette sweatshirt. 

The intelligence and energy of young 
people like these Marquette alumni demon- 
strate that America is modifying the axiom, 
“youth will be served” to “youth will serve.” 

Idealistic and vigorous, it is a deeply neces- 
sary service in our difficult and paradoxical 
time. We are fast discovering that whatever 
our wealth or our technological skills, each 
new advance exposes an old problem. 

Our scientists grapple with the difficul- 
ties of placing a man on the moon, but the 
immediately troubling concern of our society 
is whether men of different races can sit 
together at a lunch counter. Automation 
provides us with wonders of production and 
information, but no answer to the question 
of what to do with the men the machines 
displace, 

In short, the power and the resources of 
modern technology, education, and civiliza- 
tion do not enrich the lives of all men. We 
do not all live in the same century. 

The New York World’s Fair exemplifies the 
scientific advances of the 20th century and 
it offers suggestions about the America of 
the 2ist century. But less than an hour 
away in Harlem, people live in squalor and 
despair more closely resembling the 19th 
century. A few hundred miles away, in the 
remote hovels of Appalachia, the life of the 
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people is, if anything, worse than it was a 
hundred years ago. 

Such disparity cannot be tolerated in a 
society which believes in free opportunity, 
or even in one which only talks about it. 
And I believe that our generation is com- 
mitted to seeking an end to such disparity 
and solutions for the problems of the Nation 
and the communities in which we Hye. 

Labels for college generations are always 
risky. To call earlier college eras simply 
the silly or the silent generations was to 
exaggerate. But I think it is fair to describe 
yours as a generation of unusually genuine 
ahd intense concern with social justice and 
intellectual freedom. 

Political and social involvement have 
Meaning to you and your contemporaries 
across the country. Thousands of students 
work on behalf of civil rights, or remedial 
Teading, or community problems. Peace 
marchers or college civil rights demonstrators 
May not always express their concerns in the 
Wisest or most effective manner, but it is 
Clear that those concerns are deeply felt. 

Those concerns stem in part from the in- 
tensified concern of our whole society for 
the problems of social justice. And they 
also stem from your Marquette training as 
educated, humane men and women. You 
Will continue to feel these concerns as part 
Of the legacy of college. 

So there is no need for me to come and 
exhort you, in the manner of so many of the 
Commencement speeches made since com- 
Mencements commenced, to develop such 
Concern. What I come instead to ask is 
Whether you—and those like you in the col- 
leges of the Nation—will continue to act on 
behalf of those deeply felt concerns. 

The very college experience which has 
helped to expand your awareness of these 
Problems is also the experience which pre- 
Pares you for a place in society far removed 
from the problems. 

As lawyers or doctors or businessmen—or 
as their wives—you will be escalated be- 
Yond contact with the large number of peo- 
Ple in this country whose principal worrles 
are hunger and hope. You will be part of 
the mere 9 percent of Americans with col- 

degrees and you will be equipped to 
bad! in the very latest day of the 20th 

But will you also work to bring the bene- 
fita of your preparation to the citizens who 
Still live in the past? Will the problems of 

or poverty or underdeveloped nations 
exist for you only in the sympathetic but 

act world of the Sunday newspapers 
and the political magazines? 

It is not enough simply to be aware, or 
Concerned, or sympathetic. While we are a 

Society, we are not yet a perfect society. 
One can finda squalid America as easily as a 
Scenic America; a bitter, hopeless America as 
easily as the confident America of polyethyl- 
ene wrapping, new cars, and camping trips 
in the summer. 

Michael Harrington has described the poor 
ās the invisible Americans. Let me propose 
that the phrase can be reversible. It is. after 
au. only a matter of perspective. For the 
A ployed city laborer or the uneducated 
ppPalachian teenager or the ailing, elderly 
ie dower, it is the comfortable American who 

invisible. 

PR nis me suggest that just as the university 
ves you the tools and talents to work at the 
hest levels of society, so does it call on you 

159 to all society the benefits of those 


Lior country,” said Theodore Roosevelt in 

the} calls not for the life of ease, but for 

oan life of strenuous endeavor, The 20th 

tury looms before us, big with the fate 
Many nations.” 

t prediction may be even more valid 

D it was when uttered. There has, 

never been a time in our history 

When the gap between college and com- 
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munity has been smaller, when the need 
for active involvement by young people has 
been stronger, and the opportunity for them 
to do things of significance has been 
greater. 

I would say to all of you that the most 
meaningful and way of achiev- 
ing that involvement is in politics, in Gov- 
ernment service. Politics has not always 
been an honored profession and there still 
are those who would agree with the view 
expressed years ago by humorist Artemus 
Ward: “I am not a politician and my other 
habits are good aiso.” 

But that is not the only view. The word 
„idiot“ comes from the Greek for a per- 
son who did not participate in public af- 
fairs. And in America, I believe we have 
come to develop respect for the public serv- 
ants who make such an important contribu- 
tion to our society. 

There is opportunity to share in that con- 
tribution for young people and there are 
many in Government, whether in the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, or as alds to President Johnson, or in 
State and local governments across the coun- 


The likelihood is that you will choose a 
private career, but the same point still ap- 
plies. Whichever arena you choose, you 
can still carry a sword against the common 
concerns which afflict our communities, 

“Our ordinary citizens,” said Pericles in 
his funeral oration, “though occupied with 
the pursuits of industry, are still fair judges 
of public matters Unlike any other 
nation (we regard) him who takes no part 
in these duties not as unambitious but as 
useless.“ 

You, the beneficiaries of the best training 
our society can provide, have a particular 
obligation to be useful, an added responsi- 
bility for the welfare of society. 

Certainly you will be concerned with the 
quality of schools—but let that concern ex- 
tend beyond the schools your own children 
attend. Certainly you will be concerned with 
juvenile delinquency, but let your concern 
extend beyond criticism to the treatment of 
the social conditions in your community 
which breed delinquency. 

It Is not enough in these times to lend 
your talents to your job, to raising a family, 
and to leading a self-sufficient, pleasant life. 
You, with the advantage of a college educa- 
tion and with the spirit of freedom and 
human dignity it releases, must participate 
wholeheartedly in politics, government, and 
community affairs. 

Two years ago, in this city, President Ken- 
nedy stated the alternatives. “I see this 
country,” he said, “as the most powerful, 
vital, vigorous country in the history of the 
world, carrying responsibility all around the 
world * * or I see it standing still.” 

Let us make our choice for progress. Let 
Us obliterate the past which is, for too many 
citizens, the somber present and the hopeless 
future. With the clarity and compassion of 
the university atmosphere, let us labor to 
build a future in which all Americans can 
share, with common prosperity and common 
pride. 


Civil Rights and Elemental Freedoms Are 
the Concern of All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 


in receipt of a letter from Roberts Lid- 
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ums, chairman of the Latvian Associa- 
tion of Wilmington, Del., which will be 
of interest and concern to all of us. He 
points out that June 14, 1941, was the 
day when “about 15,000 Latvians were 
incarcerated by the Communists without 
a warrant for search and seizure. These 
people in family groups, but separated 
from each other, were shipped in cattle 
cars to the harshest regions of Russia in- 
cluding the northern reaches of Siberia. 
For many it meant death in transit and 
on arrival. And for the few who sur- 
vived, it meant separation forever from 
their families. For those who died, it 
is the Latvian Memorial Day—the day 
of deportations, the day of Latvian 
‘Auschwitz’.” 

Several years ago Premier Khrushchev 
took the opportunity to tell the people 
of the U.S. S. R., and the world at large, 
of the cruelties which had been perpe- 
trated upon millions of people by Pre- 
mier Stalin. The letter from Roberts 
Lidums is a moving recital of events 
which all of us should hope and pray will 
never be inflicted upon others. I include 
the letter by Roberts Lidums of the Lat- 
vian Association of Wilmington, Del., for 
the information of my colleagues: 

THE LATVIAN ASSOCIATION OF WIL- 
MINGTON, DEL.— AFFILIATED WITH 
THE LATVIAN EVANGELIC LUTHER- 
an CHURCH or Sr. JOHN, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, 
Wilmington, Del., June 8, 1964. 
Hon, Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. $ 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McDoweLL: In the 
footsteps of Memorial Day, well known to 
all of us, follows a little known day—June 14. 
To many it has no significance beyond being 
the day of our Lord, 1964. 

To the Latvian people living in this com- 
munity the 14th of June is a day to remind 
them of two things. Firstly, that without 
Justice there is no human dignity accorded 
to the individual; secondly, this day is a very 
opportune time to thank the community, 
the city, and the State for its charity, tol- 
erance and help in the modern-day exodus 
of the Latvian people. 

Why then the i4th of June of all days in 
the year? 

Because on this day in 1941 about 15,000 
Latvians were incarcerated by the Commu- 
nists without a warrant for search and seiz- 
ure. These people in family groups, but 
separated from each other, were shipped in 
cattle cars to the harshest regions of Russia 
including the northern reaches of Siberia. 
For many it meant death in transit and on 
arrival. And for the few who survived, it 
meant separation forever from their families. 
For those who died, it is the Latvian Memo- 
rial Day—the day of deportations, the day 
of Latvian “Auschwitz.” 

Therefore, the Latvian community in Del- 
aware turns to you to express its apprecia- 
tion for the freedom which are of concern 
to all of us. In this context, we the Lat- 
vians know—though by bitter experience— 
that civil rights and elemental freedoms are 
the concern of all mankind, be it here in 
Delaware or in Latvia. 

On behalf of those Latvians who have been 
less fortunate and those who have died in 
vain for their freedoms, we turn to you as a 
person in whom public trust has been re- 
posed and hope that you will concern your- 
self with the fact that freedom has been 
deprived from many people by the Russian 


Respectfully yours, 
ROBERTS Lipumvs, 
Chairman. 
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Instruction in English for Puerto Rican 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
was recently called to my attention an 
article in the Elks Bulletin of the San 
Juan, P.R., Lodge No. 972 regarding the 
use of the English language at private 
schools in Puerto Rico as a means of 
teaching. The article expresses the feel- 
ing of many Puerto Rican citizens, I am 
confident, but far too few Members of 
Congress are given an opportunity to 
hear such views expressed. For the ben- 
efit of my colleagues, the article is re- 
printed below: 

THE SECRETARY or EDUCATION 

According to newspaper El Mundo of June 
25, 1962, Mr. Candido Oliveras, Secretary of 
Education of Puerto Rico, is opposed to the 
use of the at catholic and 
protestant private schools in Puerto Rico as 
a means of teaching, instead of using the 
Spanish as they do at public schools, 

According to El Mundo, Mr. Oliveras said 
that he does not believe that the schools are 
being used as a means to Americanize the 
Puero Ricans, and made clear that as head 
of the Department of Education he would 
oppose to such a thing. Surprising! Mr. 
Oliveras is an American citizen, but he is 
opposed to the Americanization of the Island 
and he threats with sanctions to schools 
using the English language In teaching. 

Since we are American citizens, where is 
the crime in trying to Americanize the 
Puerto Ricans, assuming that it was true, 
which is not, that private schools are teach- 
ing English in order to promote Americanism 
in the island? It certainly would be a crime 
to sovietize the people of Puerto Rico, but 
never can be an offense to promote Ameri- 
canism in an American Territory. 

Don't forget the Secretary that his De- 
partment receives millions each year from 
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the United States. Besides, it is well known 
throughout the Island that the instruction 
received at private schools is far superior to 
the one received at public schools. 

Well and good for us Puerto Ricans to love 
Puerto Rico more than any other place 
in the world. But let us not forget that we 
are North Americans also besides Puerto 
Ricans and that we owe allegience and 
loyalty to our Nation the United States of 
America, 


One of the principal objectives of the 
Order of Elks, is to quicken the spirit of 
American patriotism and to foster American- 
ism. Therefore it is the duty of an Elks 
Lodge to fight anti-Americanism and com- 
munism; it matters not where the manifesta- 
tion emanates from. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


June 11, 1964 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost. 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). ; 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office, 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost the 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


Setting Your Goals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the liberty of presenting for the RECORD 
the text of the address entitled “Setting 
Your Goals,” which was delivered by E. 
J. McNeely, president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at the Grin- 
nell College commencement exercises on 
June 5, 1964. 

I do so because I believe that it cap- 
tures the fundamental principles of the 
American way of life which we are too 
inclined to forget in the humdrum of 
onr changing world and changing so- 

ety. 

Significant, to be sure, was the quote 
from Dr. John Gardner’s book stating: 

An excellent plumber is infinitely more 
admirable than an incompetent philosopher, 
The society which scorns excellence in plumb- 
ing because plumbing is a humble activity 
and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy be- 
Cause it is an exalted activity will have nel- 
ther good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither ita pipes nor its theories will hold 
water, 


I invite my colleagues in the House to 
the reading of President McNeely’s ad- 
dress which follows: 


Thank you, President Bowen. Honored 
guests, members of the faculty, members of 
the graduating class and friends, it's an 
honor and pleasure to be with you today. 
Since my boyhood I've known Grinnell as 
One of the great schools. ‘The company 
Where I work is deeply indebted to Grinnell 
for many of our fine people. I shall mention 
but one of them, Dr. Oliver Buckley. Dr. 
Buckley was president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories from 1940 to 1950, and chair- 
man from 1950 to 1952. A few months ago, 
While reading a biographical sketch of Dr. 
Buckley, I came across these lines: 

“Going to college was taken as a matter of 
Course in the Buckley family. Upon com- 
Pletion of his postgraduate high school year, 
he entered Grinnell College * * * which was 
Outstanding among Midwestern colleges of 
that day in its high educational standards.” 

I Am sure you are convinced after 4 years 
A work at Grinnell that the standards have 
Tisen even higher since then. 

And today you can look back, and take 
Stock, and begin to appreciate what a good 
1 years it has been. Four years of intellec- 
tual stimulation; 4 years of quiet, and 

es not so quiet, study; 4 years of 
Comradeship; 4 years of increasing mental 
Stature, 
As a result, you are better equipped than 
t of us in the older generation when we 
Were your age, 

So what have we to tell you? 

Very little in the way of maxims and ad- 
vice. Nor is it my thought today to try to 
add to your knowledge. Even if I could do 
59, it would probably be out of date tomor- 
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row. As has been recently said, the time 
has now arrived when much of the knowledge 
acquired in school is likely to be obsolete by 
the time one goes to work. 

This is, of course, an overstatement, but it 
is simply a way of saying that change comes 
very fast these days. And especially in this 
circumtance, I think you might agree that 
now is a good time for you to reexamine your 
aims; to make sure that you give purpose to 
your life; to make sure that you have set 
meaningful goals. 

I say this because it seems to me this is 
what is needed to make sense of change, to 
give it order and direction, As an example, 
if you will permit a reference to my busi- 
ness, I belleve the single most important 
factor in its success has been the setting of 
the right goals. More than 50 years ago, 
for example, Theodore N. Vail who then 
headed A. T. & T. said in effect: 

“We will build a telephone system so that 
anybody, anywhere, can talk with anyone 
else, any place in the world, quickly, cheap- 
ly and satisfactorily.” 

At the time this was a startling and seem- 
ingly unrealistic objective. Remember it 
was set when it was difficult to put a call 
through across town and impossible to call 
across the country. It was set when the 
technical means to achieve it did not exist. 
In short, it was a dream. : 

Why was it so useful? 

It gave direction to the business, All in 
the business could now see where the were 
headed. The goal served to channel the en- 
ergies of many people, doing many different 
jobs, toward one end. It joined the talents 
of the scientists, engineers, operators, sales- 
men, linemen, managers, lawyers, account- 
ants into a common effort. 

I bring up this example because I believe 
it has application in our personal lives. 

You must have a dream if your life is to 
be truly useful, But it must be a dream— 
not a daydream. 

A dream focuses your energy and your tal- 
ent, a daydream is a sieve that lets them 
leak away. A dream draws you on. It al- 
most forces you to be successful and at the 
same time it gives you an understanding of 
failure because you never quite reach your 
goal. There is always a new goal ahead. 

A dream, in prosaic language, is nothing 
more than the setting of definite personal 
goals. And the very act of setting these goals 
pulls you on toward excellence, you, who 
are equipped to excel by your background 
and education. And when you set goals 
it is Important to aim high. It is important 
to choose a goal that will strain all your 
ability. And this is essential not only for 


your personal development but for the de- 


velopment of the country. 

Dr. John Gardner, in his book “Excel- 
lence,” puts it this way: 

“An excellent plumber is infinitely more 
admirable than an incompetent philosopher. 
The society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble 
activity and tolerates shoddiness in philos- 
ophy because it is an exalted activity will 
have neither good plumbing nor good philos- 
ophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will 
hold water.” 

And when you set for yourself objec- 
tives worthy of your capabilities they help 
you make the most productive use of the 
one natural resource that neither an individ- 
ual nor a nation ever has enough of. That 
resource is time, 


In striving toward your goal you come face 
to face with the inevitable fact that time is 
limited, but work is limitless, For the per- 
son who is really alive there is never enough 
time. There is no precise amount of work 
laid out for you to accomplish in your life- 
time. There is always more to do if your life 
if purposeful. 

Some years ago there was a popular song 
with the title, “The 5 o’Clock Whistle For- 
got To Blow.” Well, in work or in your 
family life it never really blows, 

Not even on such a day as this when the 
world revolves around you. A day when 
you join with parents and friends in cele- 
brating the reaching of an important per- 
sonal goal: 

The world revolves around you today and 
well it should. It expects so much of you, 

It tooks to you to keep the peace and pre- 
serve the American economy. 

It looks to you to speed to the moon and 
speed up crosstown traffic. 

It looks to you to ald underdeveloped na- 
tions and accelerate the development of your 
own Nation. 

It looks to you to produce laughter and 
goodwill as well as material goods, 

And it looks to you to set new and re- 
freshing goals, not only for yourselves but 
possibly for all mankind. 

And in the realm of these goals, I have a 
suggestion that the class of 1964 might 
consider. 

The distinguished Dr. Toynbee whom you 
have had here at Grinnell has said: 

“Personal relations and human beings 
count for less nowadays everywhere in the 
Western World * * * the individual feels he 
can't do anything about things, and that is 
the death of democracy.” 

Perhaps the class of 1964 should dedicate 
itself to the individual count for 
more, to ridding the Western World of the 
tired feeling that the individual can’t do 
anything about things, to fostering a renewal 
of democracy. 

You can do these things because you be- 
lieve in the individual * * because you 
believe in individual accomplishment * + » 
because you believe in compensation com- 
mensurate with one’s contribution. 

Because you believe in every man’s right 
to set his own personal goals, you can make 
the individual count for more. 

You can renew in our Nation the phil- 
osophy stated by Abraham Lincoln a hundred 
years ago: 

“The legitimate object of Government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do for them- 
selves in their separate and individual capac- 
ities. In all that people can do as well for 
themselves, the Government should not 
interfere.” 

Yes, this truly recognizes the rights, the 
freedom and the importance of the indi- 
vidual. 

Again, 50 years ago, Samuel Gompers, who 
founded the American Federation of Labor, 
said: 

“Doing for people what they can and ought 
to do for themselves is a dangerous experi- 
ment. Whatever is done under the guidance 
of philanthrophy which in any way lessens 
iniative is the greatest crime that can be 
committed against the toilers.” 

I believe you feel as I do that our national 
Welfare, our very survival as & free people, 
depend on the continued vitality and forward 
thrust of our free economy. It depends upon 
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you as an indivyidual—upon the goals you set 
and upon the determination with which you 
pursue them. 

One word of caution here—goals must be 
specific, either personal or national. They 
are worthless unless you are determined to 
achieve them. They must involve a time 
element. Efforts to achieve them must be 
eomething for today and every day, not 
something abstract for some time in the 
future. They must be a part of you-—the 
individual. 

I'm confident that you will reach your 
goals, that you will accomplish almost any- 
thing you set out to do, and that enthusiasm 
and humor will mark your accomplishments 
because you have already learned that the 
fun and a good deal of the compensation is 
in the work itself. The diploma isn't the 
reward, but the 4 years of work at Grinnell. 

And I'm also confident that you will fill 
your work with a certain grace since, at Grin- 
nell, you have acquired an understanding of 
your debt to others, to those whose thoughts 
you now build on, to those who have taught 
you how to build. 

Your goals will be high, your contribution 
large. Undoubtedly, you will bare many of 
secrets of the universe. 

But to get real satisfaction from such ex- 
ploits you will have to bury all remnants of 
an attitude that belittles the individual, 
for life will not be improved if you are awed 
by the beauty of space but disregard the 
greatness of man. 

I have every confidence in you and your 
generation; I know you won't be misled by 
false statements or by fancy theories. I 
know that you won't accept collectivism by 
whatever name it may be called. In fact, I 
know that through your leadership as indi- 
viduals the years ahead will be the greatest 
period of progress in the history of mankind. 

Thank you. 


Trapdoor of the Treasury—Speech of 
Hon. Thomas II. Pelly, of Washingtoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our colleague, the Honorable 
‘Tuomas M. Petty, of the State of Wash- 
ington, spoke before the Washington 
Automotive Wholesalers Association at 
Spokane on the topic “Trapdoor of the 
Treasury.” Congressman Petty has for 
many years been an articulate spokesman 
in behalf of constitutional government 
and our free enterprise system. I believe 
his Spokane address deserves the careful 
study of all of us concerned with the 
preservation of constitutional safeguards 
and our way of life. With unanimous 
consent, I insert Congressman PELLY's 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

‘TRAPDOOR OF THE TREASURY 
(Text of speech by Congressman THOMAS M. 

PELLY before the Washington Automotive 

Wholesalers Association, Spokane, Wash., 

May 23, 1964) 

It is a real pleasure to speak here today 
at this meeting of the Washington Automo- 
tive Wholesalers Association. 

Having spent the greater part of my busi- 
ness life as an active trade association mem- 
ber, I can assure you I feel more at home 
talking to a group of businessmen such as 
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yourselves than I do talking in the House 
of Representatives to my fellow legislators. 

However, both as a former businessman 

and as a six-term Representative in Con- 
gress, I hold firmly with the great Daniel 
Webster, who once said the Constitution of 
the United States was adopted for no single 
reason so much as the protection of busi- 
ness, 
In fact, every one of the early Presidential 
addresses to Congress recognized our Gov- 
ernment's responsibility to promote the 
well-being of the Nation’s business. 

Thomas Jefferson once referred to agri- 
culture, manufacturers, commerce, and navi- 
gation as the four pillars of prosperity. 

When left most free to individual enter- 
prise, these four pillars, he said, would be 
most thriving. 

Unfortunately, especially during the past 
few decades, centralized government has 
grown and its bureaucratic regulatory func- 
tions have increased to the extent that busi- 
ness has not been most thriving. It has not 
been left most free to individual enter- 
prise. $ 

It has been taxed and regulated and red- 
taped almost beyond thriving. 

Nevertheless, I assure you, there are many 
of us in the Nation’s Capital who intend 


to keep fighting to preserve constitutional- 


ism and the independent. profit incentive 
system that has produced the highest living 
standards in the world. And let me em- 
phasize, an integral part of this fight is 
the strengthening of our free economy. 

Government's proper role in our economy, 
I repeat, is to help bolster American busi- 
ness and industry in every way possible— 
without regimenting or stifling the freedom 
of the marketplace. 

And it is precisely because I believe that 
Government has this special role of responsi- 
bility that I am one of the 24 Members of 
the House of Representatives and 11 Sena- 
tors who have sponsored the quality stabili- 
zation bill. 

Quality stabllization is a perfect example 
of legislation aimed at strengthening our 
economy without placing undue Government 
restraint on business, It is legislation which 
will preserve wholesome competition 
and yet eliminate many of the economic 
Ils now threatening the existence of the 
independent retailer. 

Your own organization has long been on 
the frontline in this effort to curb the pred- 
atory evils of unethical, cutthroat retail com- 
petition. ; 

You have recognized that the destruction 
of the American independent retail merchant 
would have serious, adverse, and far-reaching 
effects on the national economy. 

Indeed, one witness for a giant retail chain 
operation has gone so far as to boast to a 


congressional committee that if present - 


trends continue, over 80 percent of our retail 
businesses will be controlled by only 50 glant 
companies within the next 10 years. 

How will this effect the economy as a 
whole? 

To begin with, there is always the human 
element involved—the loss of security for 
thousands of men and women whose liveli- 
hood depends on the small, independent mer- 
chant. = 

Then there is the affect of monopoly and 
the reduction of retail outlets, the affect 
on producers, manufacturers, and distribu- 
tors—not to mention the loss of responsible 
service to American consumers. 

The elimination of competitive neighbor- 
hood service will place every consumer and 
distributor at the mercy of the giant mer- 
chandisers. 

Quality stabilization is directed at prevent- 
ing such an, eventual economic catastrophe 
by providing brand-name manufacturers 
with a means of protecting the good name 
and reputation of their products. 

The misuse of national brand-name mer- 
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chandise as “loss leader” and “bait” for un- 
suspecting customers is one of the chief 
devices of the unethical retailer. 

As you know, the quality stabilization bill 
would give the independent brand-name 
manufacturer the same right over his prod- 
uct as is now employed by chainstores 
marketing their own private-label goods. 

And by providing protection for brand- 
name merchandise, quality stabilization 
would also give the small independent re- 
taller protection for his most precious stock 
in trade his reputation and the quality of 
his merchandise. 

I should point out, too, that quality stabil- 
ization is purely voluntary legislation, and 
therefore is in keeping with the principles 
of our free enterprise system. No manufac- 
turer would be compelled to come under the 
provisions of the law; nor would any dis- 
tributor or retailer be required to handle 
any product. 

And finally, let me stress that those of us 
who support this legislation—who believe it 
is vital to preserve our free retail economy 
do not claim it is a cure-all. But we do 
maintain it will represent Government ac- 
tion to stem the present loss of American 
retail lifeblood and add vigor and new 
strength to the meaning of competition in 
the Nation's marketplace, : 

The bill is now awaiting action by the 
House Rules Committee and the full Senate 
Commerce Committee, chairmaned by Sena- 
tor MAGNUSON. 

Only recently, following exhaustive hear- 
ings, it was approved by a Special Senate 
Subcommittee on Quality Stabillation. 

We are hopeful that the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will be passed out of these com- 
mittees and come before the Congress this 
year for final passage. 

In this connection, much depends on 
whether those upon whom the real strength 
of our system reste—the people back home 
at the grassroots—understand their interest 
as consumers in this fight. 

The people must be given the true facts. 
Confusion is the weapon of the opposition. 
The Saturday Evening Post, for example, re- 
cently carried an article. It implied my in- 
terest was selfish and that I owned a sta- 
tionery store. 

I have no confilct of interest. 

I own no such retall business. However, 
as a former retailer, I know from experience 
the importance of this legislation. 

The electorate must understand the vital 
life and death issues con our eco- 
nomic system—and public opinion must 
make Itself felt. 

That is why you here in this audience and 
others like you throughout the country must 
make your support for quality stabilization 
clear to your elected representatives in 
Washington, 

And this registering of your opinions is 
equally true regarding other Issues involv- 
ing the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment generally. 

The center of this fight is in Washington, 
D.C.—in the U.S. Congress and in the other 
branches and bureaus of our Government. 

But the frontline is back here at home, 
for public opinion is a powerful force, 

It is up to you, the people, to enter into 
the battle against those who distrust power 
in the hands of the people and who would 
break down and destroy the institutions 
created and fostered by the Founding 
Fathers. 

We in the Congress who believe in an un- 
fettered thriving economy ask, and must 
have, your support and help back home if 
we are to succeed. 

The topic I chose, by the way, for these re- 
marks, “Trapdoor of the Treasury,” has to 
do with the use of your money and the dan- 
ger posed to our constitutional system by the 
surrender of legislative powers to the execu- 
tive branch. 
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Originally, I labeled this type of uncon- 
trollable and unconstitutional expenditure 
as “backdoor spending.” However, I have 
decided that “trapdoor spending“ comes 
Closer to describing the evil and insidioue 
nature of this type of financing. Now, I refer 
to It as “trapdoor spending.” 

How about those forefathers who created 
the remarkable document that is E Con- 
stitution? What would they say were they 
alive today to see their Government in opera- 
tion? What of their safeguards? 

The line of thelr thoughts disturbs me. 

For I can hear Jefferson, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, and Madison protesting the steady break- 
down of separation of powers among the re- 
=pective branches of our Government. 

Did not Madison, in the Federalist, once 
Warn us, saying: “The accumulation of all 
Powers, legislative, executive, and judiciary, 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few, 
Or many, and whether hereditary, self-ap- 
Pointed, or elective; may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny"? 

Yet, what Madison feared and warned 
&gainst—the accumulation of powers into 
the same hands—has been transpiring in 
Washington for more decades than many in 
this room have lived, 

Much of this has transpired during the 
Past three decades and were powers inher- 
ent in Government spending programs. 
These powers accompanied the dollars which 
Passed through the trapdoor of the Treasury. 
They accompanied borrowed trapdoor money 
Which has bypassed constitutional safe- 
Guards 


As s Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatlves, I have had to watch the steady 
erosion of powers of the legislative branch 
by the executive branch of Government. 
World war and the cold war—the menace of 
international communism—have provided 
the executive branch with ever-increasing 
Powers to meet successive crises. The Ameri- 
Can people have grown used to government 
by crisis. We have therefore come to accept 
the exercise of Presidential powers which 
generations of Americans before us would 
have considered dictatorial. 

The Executive invasion of the powers and 
Tights of the legislative branch embraces all 
Phases of our Government, foreign and do- 
Mestie. In matters relating to foreign policy, 
recent years have seen an increasing use of 

idential decree, Executive order, and 
Executive agreement to bypass the legisla- 
ve powers of advice and consent held by 
the Senate. But nowhere Is the Executive's 
efort to circumvent the powers of Congress 
More evident than with "borrowing" Treas- 
ury funds. 

As you know, trapdoor spending is the 
Gevice whereby the executive branch bor- 
Tows money from the Treasury and spends 
it on projects without a year-to-year scrutiny 

J congressional Appropriations Committees. 

e end result of this is the transfer of con- 

of the Government purse strings from 
elected officials—from representatives di- 
Tectly responsible to the people to executive 
department bureaucrats. 

Needless to say, the power of the purse is 
& controlling factor in any government. 

nizing this, the Founding Fathers 
Placed spending of the taxpayers’ money in 
the hands of that body of public servants 
Closest to the people—the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, whose Members are directly an- 
Bic to the people for their actions every 
ars. 


Through this provision, the Constitution 
Provides a check against an all-powerful 
Executive. 

Without this constitutional scrutiny, with- 
Out funds which ve been properly justi- 
b and approved by Congress, the executive 

ranch has what amounts to a blank check. 

Bypassing in this way the normal legisla- 
tive appropriations procedure makes of the 
Legislative Branch a mere rubberstamp. It 
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erodes congressional power and eliminates a 
safeguard written into the Constitution to 
protect you and all the taxpayers of America. 

Our forefathers knew that dictators must 

ve money and that tyranny is easy to 

tablish but difficult to displace. 

Furthermore, the purpose of the appro- 
priations process. was to provide for the 
weighing of the urgency and need for ex- 
penditures as against the amount of revenue 
available and the general condition of the 
‘Treasury. K 

Let me briefly trace the history of this 
method of authorizing Federal expenditures, 

In 1789, the Ways and Means Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives was 
created with authority to report both reve- 
nue and appropriations bills. This jurisdic- 
tion of one committee over revenue and ex- 
penditures continued for 76 years. It was a 
logical basis of keeping Treasury outgo and 
income in balance. 

However, with the growth of our Govern- 
ment through the years, the committee's 
workload became too heavy. Thus, in 1865, 
a new committee was created, to handle ap- 
propriations. Under the new arrangement, 
one House committee had jurisdiction over 
revenue matters and a second committee ot 
the House was given jurisdiction over all 
appropriations, 

The other legislative committees, mean- 
while, were largely composed of individual 
Congressmen who, to a considerable degree, 
were under pressure to support their respec- 
tive programs. Individual Members gen- 
erally speaking have always sought to use 
thelr committee assignments to guard the 
special interests of their districts. To have 
a watchdog independent committee with 
virtual veto power overseeing projects and 
programs which these other committees had 
authorized was hardly conductive toward 
engineering popularity with Members of 
Congress not on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee 


Consequently, in 1880, the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture succeeded in obtaining 
appropriations as well as authorization juris- 
diction, and a few years later, several other 
committees likewise were given this privilege 
under the rules of the House. 

This divided arrangement over spending 
bills resulted in weakened overall control over 
the financial affairs of the Government. 

During the ensuing quarter of a century 
and more, without a single safeguard com- 
mittee to relate all expenditures to the 
amount of its revenue, our Government's 
annual deficits averaged about a billion 
dollars a year, And a billion dollars was 
an almost unheard of sum in those days. 
I would suppose 61 billion then would 
amount in value to about $10 billion today. 

The resulting lack of control and a na- 
tional debt of close to $24 billion was cause 
for alarm. 

So it was that in accordance with pre- 
viously adopted planks of both political 
parties, in 1920, two reforms were proposed; 
one was to have the Chief Executive submit 
a budget each year, which should be an esti- 
mate of the necessary sums to carry on the 
Government. The second plan was to amend 
the House rules to provide a single Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, such as had been the 
practice earlier. 

In this connection, finally, on June 1, 1920, 
rule XXI(4) of the House rules was adopted 
to provide that no measure carrying appro- 
priations should be reported by any com- 
mittee except the one committee having 
jurisdiction over spending. 

The Committee on Appropriations, it was 
believed, would stand as an impartial arbiter 
over all the legislative committees, so far as 
appropriations were concerned. This single 
committee, when retrenchment was neces- 
sary, could lay down the rule by which such 
retrenchment could be brought about, It 
could exercise overall control. 
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Now, again, one House committee had the 
heavy responsibility to weigh the needs of 
each Government department as 
other departments and also to evaluate all 
expenditures against the condition of the 
Federal Treasury. 

But, as indicated earlier, the members of 
the respective legislative committees have 
never been too happy about this rule, which 
deprived them of reporting bills carrying 
appropriations for programs under their 
committee jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless, the new system did contrib- 
ute an improved system of checks and bal- 
ances. For the ensuing 10 years, a budget 
surplus averaging about $1 billion a year 
followed. 

But unfortunately, in 1932, a new device 
to obtain funds for Government agencies’ 
without the traditional appropriations proc- 
ess was initiated. Instead of a regular ap- 
propriation, a bill containing language pro- 
viding for borrowing from the Federal Treas- 
ury to finance programs was used, thus by- 
passing the normal appropriations procedure. 
As a result, a means of avoiding an annual 
reporting and regular scrutiny of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was established, 
and over the next 30 years, Congress used this 
method to finance many Government pro- 
grams. A total of in excess of 6150 billion of 
“trapdoor” borrowing has since been author- 
ized. 


Under a House parliamentary ruling in 
1949, this method of borrowing from the 
Treasury was declared a loan and not an ap- 
propriation. This decision held that “trap- 
door” Treasury borrowing did not violate 
House rule XXI(4), because it was based on 
the intention that the Treasury would be 
repaid, 

There are many Members of the House who 
regard this parliamentary ruling permitting 
this practice in bills from legislative commit- 
tees as unsound and contrary to the clear in- 
tent of the rules change of 1920. We cite, 
also, the Constitution, which provides that 
the only way money can be drawn from the 
Treasury is by appropriation made by law. 
We contend, with complete logic, that by- 
passing the established appropriations proc- 
ess is nothing short of cutting the heart out 
of the objective of the 1920 rules change. 

“Trapdoor” financing that started in 1932 
has been used frequently in the intervening 
years. To authorize an agency to borrow 
from the Treasury for loaning purposes was 
one thing, but in time the device came to be 
used for soft loans and for payments of grants 
where the funds expended were not subject 
to repayment. 

“Trapdoor” spending thereby offers a 
means of postponing losses and deficits, As 
such, more than $16 billion of these Treas- 
ury borrowings has been canceled, and in the 
future more losses will have to be forgiven. 

In the 87th and 88th Congresses, however, 
I organized a bipartisan effort to eliminate 
this procedure. Unfortunately, my plan to 
Tewrite the House rules to tighten up and 
bring “trapdoor” spending under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Appropriations 
has never succeeded. But on the other hand, 
great progress has been made in meeting this 
issue, when the House has been considering 
measures with “trapdoor” spending in them. 
So much so that in 1963 and 1964, so far, 
there have been no additional Treasury bor- 
rowing programs authorizations enacted, 
and some have been eliminated. 

I very much hope that from now on all - 
new spending bills will be channeled through 
one committee, such as was intended when 
the 1920 reform was adopted. However, 
many programs, and many very popular pro- 
grams, I might say, have been financed by 


the operation of these programs will prob- 
ably not meet with House approval. 
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Frankly, the present leadership of Con- 
gress does not favor closing the trapdoor 
completely, so until a Speaker and the legis- 
lative House leaders are willing to see all 
jurisdiction over appropriations contained in 
one House committee, the issue is apt to go 
unresolved, even though at the moment the 
majority of House Members oppose trapdoor 
spending in principle. 

Let me cite another important example of 
how Congress constitutional powers are be- 
ing eroded. Many times we hear it said by 
spokesmen for the executive branch and by 
others that foreign policy is wholly an ex- 
ecutive responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion. We hear this line of argument when- 
ever the President desires to push ahead 
with a particular international program by 
Executive decree, without congressional 
approval. 

Now, what does the Constitution say con- 
cerning executive and legislative powers in 
the area of foreign policy? If some of the 
proponents of unchecked executive power 
in international affairs would take the time 
to reread their Constitution, they might 
understand why Congress so stubbornly in- 
sists on exercising its rights in this vital 
area. 

For the Constitution does not—desplite 
what propagandists for an all-powerful ex- 
ecutive say—give the President total author- 
ity in handling our country’s foreign affairs. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is almost 
true. It is Congress that is intended to 
exercise the real power in this area, with 
the executive merely carrying out the poli- 
cies set out by the legislative branch. 

Presidential powers in the foreign policy 
area are mentioned in only one place in 
the Constitution. 

“He shall have power,” says the Constitu- 
tion, “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
ete.” 

Incidentally, an example of the intergov- 
ernment power struggle in respect to foreign 
affairs arose immediately after President 
Johnson became President. 

On November 22, 1963, President Johnson 
addressed the Congress immediately after he 
took over the reins of Government. He 
boasted that after moré than 30 years in the 
legislative branch, its independence and 
integrity were in the marrow of his bones. 

But in a matter of days, he was at odds 
with Congress over these historic constitu- 
tional powers. He complained in the case 
at my amendment to the space appropria- 
tion bill to require congressional approval 
to any joint lunar landing project with the 
Soviet Union. He said this violated his Ex- 
ecutive powers. Of course, he overlooked the 
fact that this was an appropriation limita- 
tion and that under the Constitution, it is 
Congress that decides where and how the 
taxpayers’ money shall be spent. 

Congress also wrote a provision into a 
bill regarding the Panama Canal Company. 
It provided that no U.S, rights or property 
could be transferred to a foreign power with- 
out referring the matter back to Congress. 
In signing this bill, President Johnson said he 
would ignore this language, because it tres- 
passed on Executive prerogative to handle 
foreign affairs. 

In addition to the President's power to 
make. treaties and appoint ambassadors— 
subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate—the Chief Executive is also com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

And here is the point at which a recital of 
congressional powers in the foreign policy 
area is in order. For the greatest of all 
powers in our foreign relations—the power 
to declare war—rests with the Congress. To 
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be sure, this is a power that the executive 
department has been circumyenting by vari- 
ous methods in recent years. But the es- 
sential fact remains that Congress alone has 
the life-or-death power under our constitu- 
tional system. 

Let us look at other areas in which Con- 
gress, and not the President, holds con- 
stitutional powers and duties in the foreign 
policy area, 

One quarrel with President Johnson was 
over a House proposal to prevent the Federal 
Government-owned Export-Import Bank 
from guaranteeing Soviet credits in connec- 
tion with wheat sales to Russia by private 
brokers. 

The President took a firm position that 
Congress was proposing to legislate in the 
area of foreign policy. He insisted the Con- 
stitution gave him the authority to conduct 
foreign affairs. 

Of course, this was a commercial trans- 
action, and the President ignored the fact 
that sole authority under the Constitution 
is given to Congress to regulate foreign com- 
merce. 

As I say, Congress—not the President—is 
empowered to “regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” 

Thus, those who argue that Congress has 
no right to check the executive branch's ef- 
forts to trade with Communist countries are 
therefore wholly incorrect. It is not only 
Congress’ right to do so—it Is Congress’ duty 
under our Constitution, article I, section 8, 
paragraph 3. 

Congress—not the President—is em- 
powered to “define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations. 

Thus, those who argue that Congress has 
no right to distinguish in any foreign aid 
appropriation between countries that are 
friendly to us and countries that are not and 
which commit offenses against international 
law, are wholly incorrect. For this, too, 18 
Congress’ duty—under article I, section 8, 
paragraph 10 of the Constitution. 

And let us not forget that although the 
President is Commander in Chief, Congress 
alone can—I quote—‘“raise and support 
Armies" and “provide and maintain a 
Navy * * *,” under provisions of paragraphs 
13 and 13 of the same article. 

We see, then, that the notion that for- 
eign policy powers are heid by the Presi- 
dent alone is not supported by the Constitu- 
tion. Even the power held by the President 
in the field of foreign relations—that of 
treatymaking and appointment of Ambassa- 
dors—is subject to approval by the Senate. 

Who, then, is responsible for circulating 
the erroneous idea that Congress is power- 
less, or should be powerless, to act in foreign 
affairs? A small but vocal group of congres- 
sional critics which maintains a constant 
propaganda barrage aimed at undercutting 
the powers and prestige of our legislative 
branch of Government. This group views 
the elected officials in Congress as a constant 
threat to their plans to replace Government 
of, by, and for the people with Government 
of, by, and for the bureaucrats. 

But the American system is based on re- 
sponsibility of our public servants to the 
people. You know your Congressman and 
you therefore can hold him responsible for 
his actions. On the other hand, the faceless 
bureaucrat, hidden away in the cubicle of 
some executive agency, is responsible to the 
people only indirectly. As a result, through 
various bureaucratic subterfuges, responsi- 
bility for policymaking in executive agencies 
becomes diffused and impossible to pinpoint. 

Today, the Nation is always in an emer- 
gency. We are in a continuing season of 
National crisis. Out of military as well as 
economic mobilization, there has been a con- 
stant growth and centralization of Govern- 
ment. 


The equilibrium of power as between the 
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respective branches of our Government has 
shifted, on this account, from the legislative 
to the Executive. 

In our early history there was a congres- 
sional predominance, but since 1933 the Con- 
gress has been more a junior partner. 

It seems almost incredible that of the first 
16 Presidents, through and including Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 7 did not exercise the veto 
power even once. The others, in these first 
76 years of our existence yetoed a total of 
only 48 bilis—in most cases on constitutional 
objections and in one of these instances, 
George Washington exercised his power for 
a technical reason. — 

As I indicated, especially since 1933, ex- 
ecutive encroachment on legislative func- 
tions has resulted in more “presidential gov- 
ernment” rather than “congressional gov- 
ernment.” This has not been good for 
business. This has not been good for the 
people. This has not been good for the 
freedom of enterprise, or for the freedom 
of the individual, 

Actually, historians tell us Congress has 
been dropping in relative power along a 
descending curve of 60 years duration, with 
this rate of fall markedly increased since New. 
Deal days. 

Indeed, shocking as it may sound, consid- 
ering the record and the trends of history, 
the question can seriously be posed: Can the 
Congress survive? 

By that, I mean can it survive not as a 
rubber stamp, but as an autonomous, ac- 
tive political entity. 

Emperor Augustus did not abolish the 
Roman Senate or Hitler the German Reich- 
stag. An assembly is convenient to a dic- 
tator—in fact, it has been called an indis- 
pensable instrument of managerial rule. 
The Soviets maintain an assembly; that 18 
proof of its advantage in lending a false 
front of respectability to a dictatorship, 

So, when I ask if Congress can survive 
What I mean is, can constitutional govern- 
ment, a sovereignty of the people, survive in 
the United States? 

Formal shifts in power from Congress to a 
President, such ss by reorganization, by 
specific grants of authority, are relatively 
easy to identify, But the influence gained 
by slow accretion, through long-developing 
trends, or even by isolated aggressive seizures 
of the initiative through extralegislative 
channels, is much more difficult to assess. 

In the executive branch, administrations 
and individual political appointees come and 
go; but, as I pointed out earlier, the basic 
power exists in the permanent bureau heads. 
Congress itself has no adequate machinery 
for uncovering how and when agency spend- 
ing plans and programs originate. The de- 
tails are well camouflaged and it is known 
that the bureaucrats can manipulate with- 
in their respective agencies. 

Under our present system, the road to 
advancement with higher civil service rating 
and pay for a career employee or bureaucrat 
is expansion of Government activity—more 
personnel and more responsibilities, more 
funds to expand. That is the one and sure 
method of upgrading positions. 

Therefore, a barometer of executive de- 
partment influence and power can be related 
to Federal spending and employment fig- 
ures. This year, President Johnson sub- 
mitted a budget request which he called 
austere—$97.9 billion—which is the biggest 
spending budget in history. That represents 
more power In the hands of a President than 
in any period in our history. 

Think of it—during the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln, when our country’s econ- 
omy was primarily agricultural, our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture operated on an $80,000 
a year budget—and had only nine employees. 
In 1963, however, no less than 116,000 persons 
were employed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, operating on “trapdoor” spending and 
a $7 billion budget, Considering that a large 
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Part of that budget went toward paying 
People not to farm, I am not so sure that 
We can prove we've made progress in the past 
100 years. If so, it is the kind of progress 
Mat a commonsense President like Abraham 
Lincoln might have difficulty understanding. 

Our Agriculture Department bureaucracy, 
Uke a number of other Government agencies, 
is massive and powerful in the Washington 
scheme of things. We have the greatest agri- 
cultural plant in the wotld—one that Nikita 
Ehrushchev, with his controlled farm econ- 
omy, can only envy. Yet the master planners 
in Washington are intent on a total bureau- 
Cratio takeover of the American farmer—and 
a total usurpation of congressional powers in 
the area of farm policy. 

So it is that the Kennedy administration 
in recent years an omnibus: farm 
Program that would have clamped rigid and 
absolute controls on our American farmers— 
Making them subject to jail sentence and fine 
if they did not conform to the bureaucratic 
master plan. The same legislation went so 
far as to try completely to eliminate congres- 
ional powers over farm policy. Under these 
Kennedy administrations proposals—fortu- 
Nately defeated by a firm congressional 
Stand—the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have written farm legislation and Congress 
Would have had only the power to veto those 
laws. In other words, there would have been 
& complete reversal in the constitutional roles 
Set out for the executive and legislative 

ches. 

As I say, Congress stood firm against these 
farfetched plans—but regrettably, the bu- 
Teaucrats have won more than their share 
of Washington battles in the area of domes- 
tic policy, as well as fiscal and foreign policy. 

So much for my report on the danger to 

checks and balances under the Consti- 
tution. 

Let me in closing remind you that ours 
Was to be a limited government, limited by 
the guarantees of freedom contained in the 
Bul of Rights—limited by its very structure 
as a system of checks and balances. 

The Constitution, happily, endures. We 
Still enjoy much of the freedoms guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights—freedom of speech 
and of assembly; freedom of the press; free- 
dom of religion; due process of law, the right 
to keep and bear arms, the right against un- 
reasonable search and seizure, the right of 

by jury, etc. 

I suggest that these rights will survive— 
and they will only if enough Americans un- 

. if enough Americans are taught to 
Understand, the importance of the delicate 
balances and marvelous system written! into 
dur Constitution. 

A free society, a free people, free enter- 
Prise—where there is protection against un- 
due power and big government—freedom in 
the marketplace, such as under quality sta- 
b tion, must be maintained. 

The greatness of this country depends on 

tlative, integrity, and decision of the indi- 
Vidual, with an opportunity to compete and 
à chance to make a profit. 

That kind of opportunity today has some 

pions, 

I am proud to count myself as one of them. 

With public support we will succeed. 


Modernization of Federal Salary. Systems 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under 


House 
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consideration the bili (H.R. 11049) to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer is very simple. It 
makes the effective date of this bill Jan- 
uary 1. 1965. 

Apparently, the bill as it now is written 
provides for salary increases for Con- 
gressmen beginning in January for po- 
litical reasons. It gives everybody else 
a pay raise now. That does not seem 
to make much sense. A pay raise, if 
justifiable for some, should be equally 
justifiable for everyone at the same time. 
I think my amendment makes the bill 
a little more palatable because it puts 
everyone on an equal footing. 

More importantly, Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would help our country dur- 
ing a difficult financial period. We have 
an unbalanced budget. We are going to 
be asked to raise the national debt limit 
within a few days. We are going to be 
asked to maintain the present high and 
unpopular excise taxes. All of these 
things appear to me to put a pay raise 
now in a difficult light. I am proposing 
that we simply put off adding one-half 
billion dollars a year to the cost of gov- 
ernment for a few months and by doing 
so, join hands to help our country im- 
prove its financial status. We cannot 
disregard our responsibility in these 
matters. 

Under the amendment the effective 
date for a pay raise for all Government. 
employees would be next January. 


Dr. Roy’s Able Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ar- 
ticle by the distinguished superintendent 
of the Millis public schools, Millis, Mass., 
in my district, Dr. George C. Roy, distin- 
guished educator, outlining, and admir- 
ably analyzing H.R. 10933, introduced by 
me in the House: 

This bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and authorize and 
facilitate the deduction by teachers from 
gross income of the expenses of educa- 
tion—which would include certain 
travel—undertaken by them, and pro- 
vide a uniform method of proving en- 
titlement to such deductions. 

I am greatly impressed with Dr. Roy's 
excellent summary of this important leg- 
islation. It is exceedingly well done and, 
in my opinion, makes a strong argument 
for the bill. 

I express the hope that the House 
Ways and Means Committee will con- 
sider this bill at an early date, because 
I think it has great merit and will be very 
helpful to many members of our great 
teaching profession who are engaged in 
such vital work. 
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Dr. Roy's splendid summary is con- 
tained in a recent legislative bulletin of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association 
and since the article was deemed to be 
of great importance it was printed in a 
special edition of this bulletin so that it 
would be available to the members. 

The article follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION LEGIS- 
LATIVE BULLETIN ON H.R. 10933 


On April 6, 1964, the Honorable Pr J. 
PHILSIN, n Member of Congress representing 
the Third Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, filed HR. 10933 in the 2d session 
of the 88th Congress. 

WHAT IS THE NATURE AND CONTENT OF E.R. 

10933? 


The purpose of H.R. 10933 is to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and it would 
authorize and facilitate the deduction from 
gross income by teachers of the expenses of 
education (which would include certain 
travel) undertaken by them and further it 
would provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deductions. 

The bill provides that a statement from 
an authorized school official would be ac- 
ceptable as proof (in the absence of clear 
proof to the contrary) that such education 
was appropriate for maintaining or improv- . 
ing skills of a teacher, or to meet the ex- 
press requirement of his employer. 

For purposes of clarification this proposal 
defines a teacher and lists aspects of edu- 
cational needs to meet the proposal. These 
include: 

1. Professional requirements by school 
committees. 

2. Relationship of course, travel, or ac- 
tivity to teacher’s assignment. 

3. Relationship of improvement of skills 
to individual's position. 

4. Recognition of course, travel, activity 
by college or university, and it excludes any 
course, travel, or other activity if mot di- 
rectly related to position. 

5. Provisions so that all educational ex- 
penses shall be deductible in the same man- 
ner as travel, meals, and lodging is now 
deductible; e., from gross income. 

6. The amendment which would become 
effective by thie act, were it to become law, 
would apply only with respect to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enactment 
of this act. 

DEFINITIONS 


(a) This bill methodically. defines a teach- 
er as an individual employed by a school as 
a Classroom teacher, or as a supervisor, ad- 
ministrator, or adviser, or in any other pro- 
fessional capacity related to the instructional 
program inclusive of guidance counselors 
and librarians. 1 

(b) The term education comprises any 
course, travel, or any educational activity 
which: 

1. Is a requirement by the teacher's em- 
ployer (school committee) to meet the spe- 
cific requirements of his emplyoment, or 

2. Is within the area of employment (in- 
cluding the subject area, grade level, or 
other area) in which the teacher performs 
his duties as such or is directly related to 
such area, or 

3. Is directly related to the improvement 
of the teaching, administrative, or other 
skills of the teacher, including but not Um- 
ited to courses in eduaction, psychology. so- 
ciology, anthropology, English, the language 
of the student involved where English is a 
second language, guidance, administration, 
library, sclence and audio-visual techniques, 
or 

4. Is allowed by the institution of higher 
learning at or by which it is offered or made 
available as a credit toward an advanced 
degree in the area in which the teacher is 
employed. 
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This definition does not include any 
course, travel, or other activity if it is under- 
taken primarily for the purpose of qualifying 
for a type of employment which is different 
from that in which the teacher is engaged 
at the time it Is undertaken. 

In the opinion of some to keep pace with 
space is merely a problem of technology. We 
as educators are asked to prepare more in- 
dividuals to meet the challenges of the times. 
To do so means, in part, that we must do 
more studying, pursue more courses, visit, 
travel, participate in studies and research 
in order that we be prepared to instruct 
and direct our youth to meet the problem 
of the age of space, an age of change which 
has echoed throughout life in America. 

Professional travel should definitely be 

The writer knows of one case 
where an individual has made two trips 
abroad to strengthen his background and to 
allow him to acquire firsthand information 
about his area of interest, art. This individ- 
ual has taken more than 1,000 slides on his 
tours. Much of his experience has been 
basic in establishing a specific course in art 
appreciation. The individual is planning 
to return to Europe again this summer. 
We believe that this definitely should be con- 
sidered professional improvement and be tax 
deductible. As we understand the pro 
“bill, it would be tax deductible. 

This particular bill can be considered a 
must for the profession. May I suggest you 
write to the Honorable PHILIP J. PHILBIN and 
thank him for filing H.R. 10933. Each of us 
should write to our Senators, the Honorable 
Leveretr SALTONSTALL and the Honorable 
Epwargp KENNEDY, and to our Congressmen 
for the support of this bill. 

Recently William Herbert, your present as- 
sistant executive secretary and member of 
the National Education Association Legisla- 
tive Commission, and I visited Washington 
on official business, We found the Massa- 
chusetts Members of the Senate and Con- 
gress most congenial. They are interested 
to know how their constituents are thinking 
about various bills: Check with them per- 
sonally. Mention H.R. 10933. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE Urra STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND InDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trruz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
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tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other. than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcallis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be petmitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and iff all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 

the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter— The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furntshed—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session’of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not Include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
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printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record — nen 
elther House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine dle adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the om - 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout. the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shdll be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 


. ing in second place. When only one House 


is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one tristance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Membér under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented In connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. : 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
N$ EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Baccalaureate Sermon by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris at College of William 
and Mary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 13, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
June 7, the Reverend Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, de- 
livered one of his outstanding sermons 
to the graduating class of the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg, Va. 
This baccalaureate sermon was so out- 
Standing and contains information and 
thoughts that it should be made avail- 
able to everyone. For this reason I ask 
Unanimous consent to have this address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bacca- 
laureate address ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON BY Da. FREDERICK 
Brown Harris, CHAPLAIN, U.S. SENATE, AT 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, WIL- 
LIAMEBURG, VA., JUNE 7, 1964 


As we come to the baccalaureate service of 

venerable and noble institution of learn- 

ing which belongs to the Intellectual aristoc- 

Tacy of the Nation, it seems fitting that the 

of the hour should begin with a 
Scriptual text. 

The great English preacher, Spurgeon, was 
accustomed to say to the classes of young 
Preachers to whom he lectured, “Never take 
a text with any idea of preaching from it 
Unless that text leaps at you as a tiger from 
a thicket.” With this commencement Sun- 
day in mind, there Is a text that leaped at me 

some such manner. It is found in He- 

s 4: 1—"T fear, lest having been given 

& promise, any one of you should seem to 
fall short of it.” 

Certainly for the years that beckon there 
is no ampler promise than that written in 
invisible ink across the record of college 
Years. The text is a sentence I would covet 
the privilege of writing on every college 
diploma. If I can write it on the tablets of 
Your hearts, this hour will not be in vain. 
The coveted scroll of parchment to be put 
into your hands this day is the symbol not 
only of an accomplishment but also of a 
Promise involving all the years to be. And 
I fear that lest having been given a promise, 
any one of you should seem to fall short of it. 

So once again as June brings its blue days 
and fair, academic interests center on an 
ending which is a beginning, called com- 
Mencement. Across the Nation there is the 
trek of parents and families and friends to 

y campuses, to gray old halls and ivied 
Walls, There is a vital sense in which for a 
Great army in caps and gowns, life begins at 
Sraduation. Mingled with the call of the 
Present and the future there is a nostalgia 
for the past and for the golden haze of stu- 
dent days. There is a solemn, haunting con- 
®clousness of an unknown future whose chal- 

is found in much superior advice from 
imported visiting graduation speakers who, 
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Appendix 


as someone rather cynically has put it, believe 
in life, liberty and the pursuit of honorary 
degrees. 

You come to a red letter day like this, 
facing the years ahead with officia) signa- 
tures on your diplomas and with names 
that have been signed to your lives—dedi- 
cated teachers who are architects of the 
promise with which you confront the world. 
Your thoughts this commencement Sunday 
are not just of marks teachers have put 
upon your work leading to graduation, but 
of enduring signatures some teachers have 
put upon your very being. Three decades 
after his college commencement days, a man 
eminently successful in his chosen voca- 
tion and honored for his untarnished integ- 
rity as he stood foursquare in all of life's 
relationships paid the highest tribute he 
could bring as he poured out his profound 
appreciation for what one of his college pro- 
fessors had done for him. Counting the 
rosary of those formative years, he said of 
his old teacher: “He threw me a bunch 
of keys and set me to opening doors for 
myself.” 

A real education is not a book of formulas, 
it is a bunch of keys. Among the beati- 
tudes of the teaching profession, the one 
most to be coveted is, “Blessed is the 
teacher who throws a student a bunch of 
keys.“ To find the doors these Keys will un- 
lock is to become a Master of Arts which you 
will not even have glimpsed in the textbooks. 

The symbol of a valid education Is not an 
encyclopedia, but a key, and not necessarily 
a Phi Beta Kappa key, at that. The fact is 
that in every school, including the school of 
life, the principal things are not taught, 
they are caught. In the Capitol a few days 
ago, a group of young Americans stood 
around the statue of James A. Garfield. He 
was thinking of education not as subjects 
taught but as keys caught when he grate- 
fully declared that the best university would 
be his inspiring college president at Wil- 
Uams, Mark Hopkins, on one end of a log 
and a farm boy on the other. He spoke from 
experience. He, himself, had been that farm 
boy as he went to Williams College and 
Mark Hopkins, its great president, had 
helped to sweep from his mind the cob- 
webs of false conceptions and narrow preju- 
dices which had blocked inherent greatness. 
Mark Hopkins did not give the coming Presi- 
dent of the United States a formal educa- 
tion—he threw him a bunch of keys and set 
him opening doors for himself. It was out 
of an emancipating ministry of that sort that 
someone wrote these lines: 


“Mark Hopkins sat on the end of a log 
And a farmboy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue, 
But he taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 
If his Greek was poor and his Latin naught 
The farmboy thought thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
The kind of man Id like to be 
Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is.” 


And speaking of keys, unless a so-called 


education is woefully deficient always there. 


must be one key that opens the opulent 
door of the unseen and eternal which is an 
escape into eternity. With the key to that 
door in his hand, one can toil in these fields 
of time in the sense of the eternal and find 
that even the common task and the trivial 
round is edged with crimson and gold. 
Without that key, one emerging from class- 


rooms, blackboards, laboratories, and lec- 
tures into the busy, demanding years that 
wait will with disillusioned eyes find at last 
but the ashes of fair hopes and that all is 
vanity. There is no more testing question 
on life's examination papers than to keep on 
going in the direction you are now going, 
where will you finally arrive? 

In my own college days, there fell one 
twilight hour a sentence from the lips of 
a college professor—a sentence that infu- 
enced me more than any other which I had 
heard in that college—Dickinson, which is 
almost as old in its founding as William and 
Mary. This was the sentence: “What you 
will one day be, you are now becoming.” 

That reminds us that the goal of a true 
education—not the loaded mind, but the 


Offered the perfect commencement prayer, 
framed by a college professor: 


“And let those learn who here shall meet, 

True wisdom is with reyerence crowned, 
And science walks with humble feet, 

To seek the God that faith hath found.” 


Every one of you will one day sit down 
to what Robert Louis Stevenson called a 
banquet of consequences. You have already 
begun to prepare the menu for that ban- 
quét table. Perhaps amid the commence- 
ment excitement and rejoicing it might not 
be amiss to ask the graduates of this year 
of our Lord to face the solemn implication 
of the fear which lifts its head in our gradu- 
ation text: “I fear, lest having been given a 
promise, any one of you should seem to fall 


short of it.“ 


Any promise which may come to bloom 
in the tomorrows has its roots in the ground 
of today. Always the time for us to act 
is today. Our only field of endeavor is the 
here and now. A long time ago when every- 
body was talking about evolution, a well- 
known preacher began a sermon with this 
sentence: “If we leave it to the evolution- 
ists to tell us where we came from, and 
the theologians to tell us where we are 
going, the fact still remains that we are 
here.” And the prayer for commencement 
day and every day is that lifted in Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s great hymn— God of 
Grace and God of Glory, give us wisdom, 
give us courage, give us vision for the living 
of these days, that we fail not man, nor 
Thee.” 

And what a day this is in which to be 
alive. What a commencement poem that 
1s of Angela Morgan's, 

To be alive in such a day; 

With every year a lightning page 
Turned in the World's great wonder book, 

When rail and rod and steel and stone 

Becomes the avenues of God, 
A trump to shout His message through 
And crown the work that men may do. 

Rise, Soul, from thy despairing knees, 

Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part. 

Arise and claim thy heritage— 

To be alive in such a day.” 


If as graduates facing this day you were 
asked in just a handful of words to analyze 
such a day, you would have to say that apart 
from the fact that it is the age of the split 
atom, with all the dread implications of that, 
that it is a time of world revolution. To- 
day's headlines announce that this means 
that teeming millions under all skies are 
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RECESS TO 11 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 o'clock a.m. on 
Monday next, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the previous order, 


‘until Monday, June 15, 1964, at 11 o’clock 


a.m, 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 13 (legislative day of March 
30), 1964: 

PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualiñcations 
therefor as provided by law and regulations 
(for appointment) : 


To be senior surgeons 


To be assistant pharmacist 
Nancy B. Finch 

To be health services officer 
Howard L. Kitchener 


June 13, 1964 


reaching out, often violently, demanding 
more of the good things that modern civil- 
ization makes possible. We do not regret 
that America at its best has nothing good 
that it does not desire for the whole earth. 
And what we call the world revolution is 
largely the harvest of the seed of Christianity 
and democracy. But side by side with that 
in such a day is a heinous system of chains 
and enslavement which is endeavoring to sub- 
vert and utilize that legitimate revolution 
for its own evil purposes, It is a system 
like yultures hovering over thé misery of 
the world. I refer, of course, to atheistic 
communism., It is a diabolical conspiracy 
thet we face and fight, with no belief in God 
or kindness or fairness, mercy or truth, or 
What we think of as the moral standards, It 
defies and denies and derides everything 
that is proclaimed in an hour such as this. 
One of my good friends, Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy of the Methodist Church, some time 
ago came out of Soviet Russia after having 
spent several weeks behind the Iron Cur- 
Breathing the air of freedom once 
More, this is what he said: “The issue is 
Joined at last. Either God is, or He is not. 
Either a man is of value only as a Citizen 
Of the state, or he Is of value because God 
Created him. Either Christianity is true, 
or communism is true—but not both.” Then 
he added, “Coexistence is a pleasant term, 
but one of these systems is going down.” 
Communism deals in masses. Christianity 
deals in individuals, in persons. The great 
fallacy and heresy of our generation is that 
Without very much attention to the caliber 
at the individual, glowing social goals can 
reached simply by the impetus of mass 
Movement. Social engineers endeavor to 
bring in the kingdom of human betterment 
by dealing mostly in blueprints, rather than 
in white lives. They seem to believe in 
changing maps, rather than in changing 


Often, even in our enlightened capitalism, 
futilé attempts are being made with legis- 
bricks to build an altruistic edifice on 
the sinking sands of unchanged individuals. 
With the wisdom of the centuries, an adage 
has come down the long years: “You cannot 
Make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.” This 
is a time to remember that not in the chan- 
Ceries of the nations, but in the hearts and 
Minds of individual men and women, are 
€ issues of life and death. If our civili- 
Zation is to be saved, it will be saved not by 
fanning fires of hatred for dictators abroad 
or by any social panaceas for our ailing 
Social order, but by individuals whose atti- 
des to others across. all lines and gulfs 
Make them as the candles of the Lord and a 
Part of the solution rather than a part of the 
Problem. Ibsen, the dramatist, who was 
ly interested in the life of a certain 
Youth, anxious that he should not fall short 
Of the promise, in a letter said to that young 
man: „There is no way in which you can 
t society more than by coining the 
tal in yourself.” 

Many times there has come to my mind a 

thyme I heard years ago, 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That Death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep Life’s rendezvous.” 


brchere is enough in that to stab our spirits 

d oad awake. We cannot miss the date with 
ĉath. It will find us. Across the centuries 

—.— have tried to find the Fountain of Per- 

1 Youth. They never have.’ How true 

t is that— 

“The boast of 
And all that 
4 gave, 

Walt alike the inevitable hour: 
Paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
We 


Cannot miss that, but the solemn and 
Obering thing is that we may miss the date 


Heraldry, the pomp of power, 
beauty, all that wealth e’er 
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with life itself. We may go through this big, 
b confusion which we call life and 
partake of its joys and sorrows, its triumphs . 
and defeats, and then one day go through 
that little black door called death, yet hav- 
ing missed life completely. Galsworthy said 
of one of his characters, He had experienced 
everything else but life itself. 

“I fear, lest having been given a promise, 
any one of you should seem to fall short 
of it.” 

As you go to meet the beckoning years, lest 
you fall short of the promise, beware of the 
futility of the negative. Be for something, 
not against ev . When Nehru of 
India died but a few days ago an editorial in 
the New York Times stated that, This revo- 
lutlonary was a revolutionary for things as 
well as things, Above all he was for 
India. A columnist recently remarked about 
a certain Government official, He seems to 
be against everything except children.“ 
Well, that was a worthwhile exception, but 
it left the impression that the one thus 
labeled was afflicted with “no” virus as much 
as the Russians are at the so-called confer- 
ences they agree to attend and then habit- 
ually veto any meaningful attempt at 
cooperation. Whittaker Chambers, the dis- 
illusioned Communist who was the key wit- 
ness in a famous case, wrote in the foreword 
of his book, “Witness,” this note to his chil- 
dren: “A man is not primarily a witness 
against something. That is only incidental 
to the fact that he is a witness for some- 
thing.” 

In these summer days heading toward the 
fall elections, from the platform and on the 
speaking air there are voices galore telling 
the Nation and the world what they are 
against. In this bewildered and baffled day, 
never were so many against so much. The 
seat of the scornful is overcrowded by those 
who add to the confusion by loudly an- 
nouncing what they are against. One of the 
outstanding Members of the U.S, Senate 
recently was heard to exclaim, after listen- 
ing to an acrimonious debate freighted with 
bitter words of opposition, “It would be a 
poser if someone suddenly confronted those 
who are so sure of what they are against 
with the pertinent query, ‘What are you 
forr” 

In the midst of the shouting and tumult 
of this volcanic day when prejudice and 
passion furnish more heat than light, is it 
not high time to realize that which the ages 
make perfectly clear, namely, that attack is 
not haf as effective as example and that at 
last, evil cam only be overcome by good. 
Affirmation is 10 times stronger than denun- 
clation. To borrow a phrase from a song 
once popular, this surely is a good time to 
“Accentuate the positive.” 

We are ready and rightly so to throw all the 
scornful, biting adjectives in the book 
against the conspirators of the Kremlin and 
their lying tricks. But it is not enough to 
see Red anytime, anywhere in the world 
communism shows its blighting hand. The 
thing that will prevail at last against regi- 
mented tyranny with its ball and chain is a 
vibrant, positive democracy in which we be- 
lieve more strongly and love more deeply 
than we hate totalitarianism. America will 
help to destroy the foul growth of atheistic 
communism not merely by denunciation of 
the things she is set to deplore but with the 
blazing torch of the things she is for. There 
is nothing we need more in the Nation and 
the church and in our personal attitudes 
than to beware the futility of the negative. 

Then, I fear lest having been given a 
promise, any of you should fail because of 
the tyranny of things. How little human 
behavior has changed in 20 centuries, since 
the Master Teacher told about the man who 
thought entirely in terms of big crops and 
bigger barns, then sat back and said to his 
soul, “I have much laid up for the days to 
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come. Many things. Enjoy yourself. Take 
your ease.” He talked to his soul as if he 
could wrap it in a bank account or house it in 
& barn. But it was later than he thought. 
Jesus said, “Thou fool! Tomorrow your name 
will be on the obituary list. Then whose 
shall these things be which you have col- 
lected?” 

When we paste the label of materialism on 
the communistic system we cannot forget 
that the raging passion with half our people 
is to build barns, and bigger barns, or cor- 
porations and bigger corporations. 

And, the raging passion of the other half 
of our people is to get more and more wages 
for less and less work. 

So, we make wealth and security the goals 
of our personal living, and of our national 
existence. 

The sad fact facing a secular society like 
ours is that we often have nothing to promise 
except more gadgets and an ever higher 
standard of living. 

Recently in the South I was told of a 
young woman, a teacher of political science, 
who had asked her class a searching question. 
She said, “Suppose that in 10 or 15 years 
the Russians do catch up with us in con- 
sumer goods, conveniences, and gadgets. 
Suppose they accomplish the gains they boast 
they will reach in surpassing us in mere 
things.” Said this splendid young teacher, - 
“What will we then have left to prove the 
superiority of our way, the validity of our 
faith?” 

I get a great many books to review, more 
than I can ever read. But sometime ago 
one so gripped my attention that I read it 
through. It was by a reporter who had gone 
across the Nation interviewing nt 
men in various parts of America. He wanted 
to find out what a number of things meant 
in the lives of these men who are in the 
public eye—art, literature, music—and 
especially religion. He did not want to find 
if they belonged to a church or perhaps passed 
a collection plate in some aristocratic con- 
gregation, but what spiritual verities really 
meant in their lives. And what do you think 
I found he had named the chapter in the 
book in which he summed up his impres- 
sions? He called it, “The Tyranny of Things.” 
He found that so often, with blinded eyes 
and hobbled feet, in spite of their prominence 
in life, these men groped down a narrow gorge 
and called it life. 

If I could give one thing to every college 
graduate I think it would be a copy of J. M. 
Barrie's “The Will.” Across that story there 
seems to be written our text, “I fear that 
having been given a promise any of you 
should seem to fall short of it.“ The Will” 
is really a play in three acts with 20 years 
between each act. 

In the first act there comes into a barris- 
ter’s office a newly married couple. With 
them all is sweetness and light, unselfish- 
ness, and altruism. They coms to make a 
will. The bride did not want that done for 
she thought of it as a symbol of inevitable 
parting. But the groom had been left some 
money and he wanted a will to cover that. 
The bride suggested in that case, why not 
make an annuity for two indigent cousins 
of his not hers. When they left the lawyer 
said to them, Tou are a ridiculous couple,” 
and then more seriously he called out, “But 
don't change especially if you get on in the 
world.” They replied Never fear, we won't.“ 

Twenty years later they come into the same 
office. They are both past middle life now. 
He is a successful merchant and is making 
much money. They come to make a will. 
The wife is climbing the social ladder. I re- 
member that in that part of the story it 
says, “She was not so much dressed as she 
was richly upholstered." They snap at each 


- other, My money, my money.” He suggested 


a certain phrase be put into the will, She 
replied peevishly, “One might think you are 
afraid I would marry again if you died.” 
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“Oh well, leave it out.” He declared his in- 
tention of leaving quite a large sum to a 
hospital. She thought that was foolish but 
he held his ground and boasted, that he 
wanted to make a splash in hospitals. She 
said it was about time to take the money 
away from those parasite cousins of his. It's 
a terrible scene. Things are in the saddle. 
There are pieces of ruined rainbows lying 
about everywhere. When they left the lawyer 
had no comment. Sadly he realized what 
he feared might happen, had happened. 
Twenty years later the husband comes 
alone. She is dead. He is Sir Phillip Ross 
now. He has been knighted because of his 
success in life. He comes to make another 
will to cover much more money that has 
flowed into his coffers. He had not even 
thought as to whom he would leave it. He 
muttered as he sat there that neither his 
son nor his daughter would get any of it. 
“They are rotters,“ was his verdict, regard- 
ing the children. After sitting there for a 
while he took a piece of blank paper and 
wrote on it the names of seven or eight 
men. Finally, he handed it to the lawyer 
and said, These are the men I have fought 
with for wealth and I won, I won. Now, 
leave the money to them with my respect- 
ful curses.” Someone in one of our leading 
magazines and some time ago, when referring 
to “The Will,” that tf someone would arise 
in America to make this message effective 
he would be the greatest benefactor our 
Nation ever had. Somebody has. There was 
one who stood under the blue sky of Pale- 
stine, and who today stands in the midst 
of mammon-mad, pleasure-mad America, 
declaring, “A man's life consisteth not of 
the abundance of the things that he 


possesses. 

But I suppose that there is not a member 
ef this great graduating class who would 
question for a moment the validity of all 
this idealism, these stars I have been trying 

in 


and lastly the fallacy of the else- 
where. . 

If we were only somewhere else—what we 
could bring to pass. These hills of home 
are gray and drab but the hills out there 

the 


on horizon are ablaze with light. But 
those who see the spires of our town, as 
they are viewed from across the valley, 


him, and he sees the possible glory 
and the splendor of the place where he 18. 
The eyes of a foolish man are always span- 
ning the horizon for some signs of a glory 
be thinks he has missed at home. 
Sometime ago Mrs. Harris and I were in 
England’s green and pleasant land. We hired 
a little car and drove on the wrong side of 
the streets and the country roads a hundred 
miles to Eversley. Why did we want to go 
there? Isita showplace? Fur from it. We 
went there because a college graduate, 
Charles Kingsley, went there many years 
ago. At college he had taken all the hon- 
ors. Mentally and spiritually he was highly 
endowed. He went aş the minister of that 
little church. How long did he stay? Was 
It just long enough for the church authori- 
ties to find a place adequate for his powers? 
The fact is that he stayed there 33 years. 
Charles Kingsley would never go anywhere 
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else. To the end of his days he was just 
an humble parish priest, visiting from hum- 
ble home to humble home. Many honors 
came to him. England wore a pathway to 
that little church to hear him preach. He 
wrote books in the rectory next door which 
were read around the world. He went up 
and down England as a prophet of social 
reform. He preached in the cathedrals. He 
was chaplain to the Queen, But nothing 
could induce him to leave that far-from-at- 
tractive little town with its unlettered peo- 
ple. As the end drew near they began to 
talk about Kingsley being buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Modestly he said, that he 
did not want to be buried there. He wanted 
his grave to be at the portal of the little 
church whose minister he had been for 
more than three decades. He wrote a verse 
which gave the secret of his life, and the 
longer I live, the more lives that I touch, 
I believe more and more that it is the secret 
of every life. I do not care who you are, 
or where you are, or what you are doing. 
Here it-fe—remember it even if you forget 
everything else I have been trying to say 
this high hour in your life: 


“Do the work that’s nearest 
‘Though it’s dull at whiles; 
Helping when you see them 
Lame dogs over stiles— 
Finding in each hedgerow 
Marks of angel’s feet 
Epics in the pebbles 
Underneath your feet.” 


In that spirit let us face the vexing prob- 
lems of such an age vowing that we will 
light a candle rather than curse the dark- 
ness—determined that having a promise we 


will not fall short of it, but that we will— _ 


Be true to all truth the world denies 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies 

Not always right in all men's eyes 
But faithful to the light within. 


And so, on this commencement Sunday, 
on this ancient campus shall we here highly 
resolve that we will put into the fugitive 
fragments of every day such quality of toil 
and service as shall make us unashamed 
when the day is over, and all the days are 
done. 

God bless you. Let us pray: 

O Lord and Master of us all, at this storied 
spot where the American dream was born, 
we are grateful that even in such an age that 
dream is not over. Having been given a 
promise of freedom, send us forth into a 
changed and changing world to throw the 
stubborn ounces of our weight into the 
scales to help make the radiant promise 
of the dream our fathers cherished come 
true. 

Lift us, we pray, above the mud and scum 
of mere things and enrich us with those 
durable satisfactions of life eo that the mul- 
tiplying years may not find us bankrupt in 
those things that matter most—the golden 
currency of faith, and hope, and love. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 


Interview With Mrs. Wendell Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 13, 1964 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Wendell Willkie is a gracious lady who 
has achieved much in her own right 
since the death of her husband twenty 
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years ago in the prime of his life.. She 
has served the Government as a member 
of the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, she has been a member of 
the board of directors of the Salvation 
Army and the USO, and has been a busy 
and useful citizen in many ways. 

Mrs, Wilkie has never sought the lime- 
light, and has lived and worked quietly. 
Indiana is proud to claim her as a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the State, where 
she has a home in the town of Rushville, 
the residence also of her son Philip Will- 
kie, lawyer and bank president. 

Recently Mrs. Willkie granted an in- 
terview, however, to Barbara Sigel of 
the Washington Star. It appeared in 
that paper on Sunday, May 31. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
it be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mes. WILLKIE ON Huspann’s 


CaMPAIGN 
(By Barbara Sigel) 

After 20 years of “being a good citizen” 
Mrs, Wendell Willkie has granted a rare 
interview and shared her thoughts on the 
man in the White House. 

“President Johnson works harder than 
any President we've ever had and it worries 
me.“ said the 72-year-old widow of Wendell 
Willkie, a man who aspired to the Presidency 
but succumbed to the rigors of political 
campaigning at an early age. 

“At the speed Mr. Johnson goes, attending 
funerals and weddings and everything else, 
I just hope nothing happens to him,” com- 
mented the midwest Republican who pres- 
ently maintains an apartment in New Tork 
City. 

“I don't believe in giving other people 
advice, but we do want him to survive and 
not wear himself out completely,” she said, 
“especially since we don't have a Vice Presi- 
dent. 

THE 1940 CAMPAIGN 


Edith Wilikie campaigned when her hus- 
band won the Republican Party's nomination 
to run against Roosevelt and she was with 
him in 1944, attempting to get the nomina- 
tion a second time, when his life was 
off by a series of heart attacks. 

“Wendell had never been sick a day in his 
life, but the tenseness was too much. That's 
what kills all of them,” said the Tennessee- 
born Mrs, Willkie. “He was like a fine violin 
and the strings were just pulled too tight 
He was just 52. 

“You've got to relax, and Wendell’s only 
relaxation was reading,” she continued, “a 
that doesn't release tension.” 

“If taking walks around the White House 
helps President Johnson to relax then it's 
a good thing,” added the silver-haired widow- 

While Wendell Willkie is remembered bY 
the public as the author of “One World,” ® 
prophetic narrative of his travels throughout 
north Africa, England, and Russia, Mrs: Will- 
kie remembers her husband as “a dramatic 
and fascinating man, full of humor, and 
so very handsome.” 

She spoke of the ideals which her late 
husband defended with enthusiasm, occa 
sionally breaking off to look away wistfully- 

HUSBAND'S “ONE WORLD” 

“Wendell didn't make one world. He re: 
ognized that the scientists had done ths 
While some people believed the United Sta 
could build a wall and live within it. he 
knew that couldn't be as long as airplan 
were flying over the top of e ee 
sald of the anti-isolationist stand which h 
husband took, 
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Although she has been out of the public 
Spotlight for the last 20 years, Mrs. Willkie 
has been very active in civic and philan- 
thropio groups. Currently she is on the 
board of advisers for the World's Fair. 

During the Eisenhower administration 
she and Eleanor Roosevelt were the only 
Women to serve on the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, an 8-year appoint- 
ment which took them throughout Europe 
designing and dedicating memorial ceme- 
teries to our war dead. 

“It was sadder than you can imagine. 
You just used up your emotions,” Mrs. Will- 
kie recalls. 

She has served on the board of directors 
Of the Salvation Army, the USO, and Skid- 
More College, and was a trustee for the New 
York Infirmary. Until 3 years ago, she was 
On the board of governors of the Women’s 
National Republican Club, a post she held 
for 12 years. 

But for the most part, this former li- 

ian has stayed in the background. Of 
her personal experience as the wife of a 


Could Ido but go out and be gracious.” 
HE TOOK HER ADVICE 


When it came to her husband’s career, 
Mrs. Willkie’s advice was an important fac- 


Years later she had the courage to advise 
him to change from a stalwart Democrat to 
Republican, a move which brought him to 
the brink of the presidency. “I persuaded 
him to do it,” she Says with candor. “It was 
the best chance he had to defeat Roosevelt” 
On the issue of private enterprise versus 
Public welfare, 

“I was born in the South with all the 
Prejudices in the world, but I became an 
adult.“ 

Wendell Willkie never had a defeat in his 

© until he ran for office, she says. (After 
beating such party stalwarts as Vandenberg, 

t, and Dewey, for the nomination, the 
went to the incumbent President 
Roosevelt.) The bereaved widow returned 
to Indiana with her son, Philip, who is now 
dag er and a bank president in Rushville, 


ico best way I know to handle grief is 
think about other people,” says the much 
beloved lady. “Grief can be the most selfish 
thing in the world.” A 

“I never look back, and like Omar Khay- 
1 — I let tomorrow take care of itself,” 

her own life she says, “Marrying Wen- 

gan Willkie was the greatest thing that ever 

Ppened to me.” 


A Test of the President—Charles R. Ross, 
Federal Power Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


Iw OF MONTANA 

THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 13, 1964 

Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, I ask 
times consent that an editorial en- 
tied “A Test of the President,” pub- 
1, 5 St. Louis Dispatch on qune 
the Recorp. The editorial deals with 


printed in the Appendix of 
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Charles R. Ross, Federal Power Commis- 
sioner. 

Their being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TEST OF THE PRESIDENT 


Within the coming 2 weeks President 
Johnson will be put to a major test of his 
respect for the integrity of Government 
regulatory agencies. Charles R. Ross, for- 
mer chairman of the Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Commission and a Republican, was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Power Commission 
by the late President Kennedy in 1961 to fill 
out an unexpired term which will end on 
June 22. The natural gas industry, which 
still entertains hopes of getting its well- 
head prices deregulated again, is reported 
pressing for an appointee who will take a 
relaxed attitude toward his duties. Such 
an appointment could be considered poli- 
tically advantageous to Mr. Johnson. He 
has been assiduously cultivating the im- 
pression that his administration is friendly 
toward business. 

The notion that weak regulation is a mark 
of friendliness toward business is, we think, 
a dangerously deluded one. It invites abuses 
which are apt to provoke still sterner regula- 
tion. In any event, the President's duty is 
not to select an appointee who will help him 
politically or conform to his policies, but to 
choose the ablest person he can find to en- 
force the Federal Power Act impartially. 

Mr. Ross has shown himself a studious 
and diligent commissioner. His value to the 
commission has only begun to be realized 
upon in 3 years and could reasonably be 
expected to increase in a full 7-year term. 
Rapid turnover at the top is a principal bane 
of the regulatory commissions.” We believe 
that Mr. Ross has earned reappointment and 
that President Johnson would be making a 
serious mistake if he based his appointment 
on anything other than objective merit. 


South Carolina’s Great Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 13, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for printing in the Record the com- 
mencement address of John L. Plyler, 
president of Furman University, de- 
livered to the graduating class of the 
University of South Carolina on Satur- 
day, May 30, 1964. 

The title of this address is, “South 
Carolina’s Greatest Asset,” and because 
it was such a distinguished and interest- 
ing address, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this address printed in the ap- 
pendix of the Recor to afford its wisdom 
and information for the benefit of 
others. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Jones, distinguished guests, 
members of the graduating class, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I am deeply grateful for this most 
generous and gracious introduction. Such 
undeserved flattery calls to mind a story. 

Please be assured of my gratitude, Dr. 
Jones, for the invitation to participate in 
this most significant occasion. I am happy 
to share in these commencement exercises. 
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We speak of this as “commencement.” It 
is a fact which is trite, but yet true, that this 
is a “beginning”’—a new begi in a 
larger area of life and a broader field of 
service, this graduation season, 
ceremonies such as this will be held in some 
2,000 colleges and universities throughout 
our country—in addition to many thousands 
more in high schools and private preparatory 
schools. The educational system thus repre- 
sented is eloquent testimony to the faith we 
have in our institutions and in our youth, in 
times of prosperity and depression, in times 
of peace and war, in times of tranquillity 
and strife. 

It is about this educational system that I 
would like to speak for a few moments this 
morning—and then I would like to speculate 
upon your place, your role, in this system. 
You who are being graduated from this 
splendid institution today have prompted 
the title of my remarks: “South Carolina's 
Greatest Asset.” And the fact that you—at 
least, most of you—have labored mightily to 
arrive at this point has suggested what might 
be termed my text, taken from the Greek 
Poet Pindar: “The long toil of the brave is 
not lost in darkness.” 

Properly to understand what you have 
done and what has been done for you at the 
University of South Carolina, we need to 
turn our gaze backward for a bit. Following 
the tragic War Between the States, the State 
of South Carolina was economically and 
politically prostrate. The period of recon- 
struction created conditions which were al- 
most as discouraging and frustrating as was 
the defeat in war. But the citizens of our 
State demonstrated a never-say-die courage 
and determination which enabled them to 
climb from the deep slough of despond to 
the hill of hope and accomplishment. Slowly 
but surely they moved onward and upward. 
One of the great leaders of that day, Robert 
E. Lee, sounded the watchword when he said, 
“It is history that teaches us to hope.” And 
the responsible citizens who had learned his- 
tory’s lesson realized that the hope of South 
Carolina's future lay in the education of our 
State's young people—in our schools and col- 
leges and universities. 

And this is the lesson of which we must be 
reminded constantly. If South Carolina is 
to move forward—financially, intellectually, 
socially, and spiritually—we must look to our 
educational institutions to pave the way and 
to lead the parade. 

As our State has grown and developed, our 
schools and colleges haye kept pace—or, 
rather, they have set the pace. In my own 
time I have witnessed revolutionary changes 
in our educational system. I can recall the 
time when my county of Greenville—one of 
the most populous in South Carolina—had 
only three small public high schools. Today 
this 1 county has 21 high schools, any 1 
of which is larger than the original 3 
combined. In 1900 the total enroliment of 
pupils in Greenville County was 12,752. To- 
day the enrollment 18 53,089. This increase is 
Lops of what is happening all over our 

te. 


You may be interested in a few figures on 
the enrollment of three of our colleges. In 
1900 Furman University had 154 students. 
Clemson College had 307, and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina had 215 students. 
To compare today’s enrollment in these in- 
stitutions we would have to multiply these 
figures 10 to 20 times. The total number 
of college students in South Carolina in 
1900 was 2,385. In 1960 the figure was 35,142. 
In 1900 the college population in the Nation 
was 110,912. In 1964 the figure stands at 
over 4,500,000 in 2,140 colleges and univer- 
sities. 2 

If present national enrollments are a bit 
staggering, their projection and the costs 
involved are even more so. Enrollment in 
colleges and universities increased more than 
50 percent in the decade between 1950 and 
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1960. It is expected to almost double in the 
t decade and to approach 7 million 
by 1970. It is estimated that this projected 
increase will require an expansion of physical 
plant costing roughly $2.3 billion a year. 
This country is now spending only about 
$1.3 billion annually for plant expansion. 
There are several significant implications 
in these figures on college enrollment and 
construction. While it is encouraging to 
note the tremendous increase in the ranks 
of college students in South Carolina, it is 
somewhat appalling to realize that our 
State has not kept pace with the Nation in 
this regard. A recent study instigated by 
our very able Governor has pointed up the 
great problem of our excessive number of 
dropouts. (Of course, some educators may 
feel like the college dean who called a par- 
ticularly troublesome student to his office 
and greeted him with the question, “Throck- 
morton, have you ever given serious con- 
sideration to becoming a dropout?") Even 
though the percentage of our students enter- 
ing college is increasing, a recent survey 
shows that approximately half of our high 


school students who could benefit by college 


training are not attending college. 

Yes, South Carolina is making progress, 
but the rate of that progress is not suffici- 
ently rapid. We are in the situation of the 
Queen in Alice In Wonderland. You well- 
educated graduates will remember the scene 
in which the Queen drags Alice along at 
breakneck speed, constantly shouting, 
“Faster. Faster,“ until poor Alice is ex- 
hausted. When she is finally permitted to 
stop for a breath she is surprised to find her- 
self in exactly the same place where she 
started. Exclaiming over this, she says to 
the Queen, 

“Well, in our country you would generally 
get to somewhere else—if you ran very fast 
for a long time, as we have been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country,” said the Queen. 
“Now here, you see, it takes all the run- 
ning you can do, to keep in the same place. 
If you want to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that.“ 

We have been running fast in South Caro- 
Una, but we have not been running fast 
enough. We have yet to match the pace 
indicated by national averages. We are still 
too near the bottom of the educational scale. 
We must run twice as fast if we are to 
improve tly our relative position. 
As we attempt to meet this challenge we 
must prepare to extend to all of our quall- 
fied high school graduates the opportunity 
to attain the goal you have reached here 
today—graduation from college. This means 
that all of our colleges and universities— 
public and private—must prepare for the 
challenge of the future, This challenge will 
come in a tremendous increase in the number 
of students who will be knocking at the 
doors of these institutions. The burden will 
fall to all, but chiefly to the tax-supported in- 
stitutions. Until recent years the number of 
students in public and private colleges was 
about evenly divided. Today, over 60 percent 
of our college students are in public or State 
institutions. The trend indicates that within 
another decade, 80 percent of our college pop- 
ulation will be in State schools. 

This challenge calls for money—more and 
more of it. There must be money to con- 
struct dormitories, classrpoms, Asboratories. 
There must be money to pay teachers the 
salaries necessary to bring them to our col- 
leges and keep them there. There may be 
some assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the greater portion of this needed 
money must be provided by the citizens of 
our State—provided by taxes and gifts. The 
private colleges face the same problem—with 
a somewhat different emphasis. The chal- 
lenge to the private college today and in the 
decade ahead is to stay allve—and to stay 
alive it must justify its existence by doing 
a few things well and not by trying to be all 
things to all people. 
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This problem is for our private colleges a 
very real one. During the last 3 years, 10 
such colleges in our Nation have ceased oper- 
ation. Ten others have been absorbed by 
other institutions, and three private uni- 
versities have become State institutions. 

As this challenge comes to us in South 
Carolina we fing our State near the very 
bottom of the national educational ladder. 
We are far behind in the construction of 
bulldings, and our teachers’ salaries—both 
in our schools and in our colleges—are la- 
mentably low. This in spite of our rank in 
15th place nationally in the proportion of 
our Income which is spent on education. Yes, 
we are running fast, but not fast enough. 

The relatively slow rate of our progress in 
higher education, for example, becomes ap- 
parent when we observe what a State like 
California is doing. In that State there is 
a tuition-free public junior college within 
commuting distance of 80 percent of the 
State’s high school graduates. The huge 
university system has 7 campuses In opera- 
tion and 2 more in preparation. There are 
15 State 4-year colleges with 2 more under 
construction. There are 71 junior colleges. 
The public schools and the private schools, 
working together, are at the point of guaran- 
teeing a college education to every high 
school graduate in California—that is, every 
one who has the ability and the motivation 
to seize this oppotrunity. 

The result of our comparatively slow rate of 
progress is painfully apparent in the num- 
bers of our college graduates who are lured 


into other States by higher salaries. It Is ap-. 


parent in the number of our bright high 
school graduates who leave South Carolina 
to attend wealthier colleges and universities 
and often do not return to live in our State. 
We can Ill afford this constant drain on our 
intellectual and educational manpower. We 
must develop an economy and an educational 
system which will attract and retain our 
best brains. This must be a team effort by 
industry and education. 

I am convinced that we have the means 
and the men to meet this challenge. We 
have a Governor who is experienced in edu- 
cation and who is a strong supporter of 
education for our youth. His plan to stamp 
out Ulteracy at all levels has the hearty 
Support of a great majority of our people. 
We are fortunate to have able political lead- 
ers and influential citizens who are working 
together to accelerate the rate of our State's 
progress in many areas, We—and these lead- 
eré—are looking to you, our youth, to join 
in this effort and make it suceced. We are 
running fast; you must run faster. 

This world into which you are going—in 
which you will be commencing a new phase 
of your life and development—is rife with op- 
portunities for service and accomplishment. 
When I was in college one of my older pro- 
fessors recounted a fear which had beset 
him as a young man. That was the fear 
that everything had been invented and noth- 
ing was left for him to invent. In the 
subsequent 50 years of his life he witnessed 
more inventions than had been devised in 
the prior history of mankind. This same 
phenomenon has been repeated in the last 
50 years of my own life—and such will prob- 
ably be the case in yours. I recall the first 
automobile which appeared in Greenville, 
and the first moving picture. I witnessed the 
advent of radio, when we listened through 
earphones to a small squeaky voice. Now 
we have television, space vehicles, and telstar. 
We have conquered many dread diseases. 
But we have only begun. Characteristic of 
the modern-day explosion of knowledge is 
the fact that 90 percent of the scientists 
who have ever lived are alive today. 

But if science offers us a challenge, there 
are areas which are even more urgent. The 
greatest challenge facing the human race 
today is the challenge of to live 
peaceably with each other. And this is but 
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one of the complex problems you will be 
expected to help solve. 

You are South Carolina's greatest asset 
you who have arrived at this significant mile- 
stone. As you meditate upon your future 
course you should engage in a bit of self- 
analysis. For 20 years or more you have 
been the beneficiaries of the efforts and 
sacrifices of parents, teachers, and friends. 
You have met the great thinkers and master- 
minds of the past. Are you ready for your 
new role of responsibility? Are you really 
educated in the full meaning of the term? 
Here is one yardstick by which you may 
measure your rendiness for your new life: 

“A man is educated when he can look out 
on the universe with a sense of his own little- 
ness in the great scheme of things and yet 
have falth and courage; when he knows how 
to make friends and keep them, and above 
all when he can keep friends with himself; 
when he can be happy alone and high- 
minded amid the meaner drudgeries of life; 
when he can look into a wayside puddle and 
see something besides mud and into the face 
of the most forlorn mortal and see something 
beyond sin; when he knows how to live, how 
to love, how to hope, how to pray; glad to 
live and not afraid to die; in his hand a 
sword for evil and in his heart a bit of a 
song.” : 

You will shortly receive a diploma which 
will certify that you have completed certain 
prescribed courses. But can you transform 
your newly acquired knowledge into bene- 
ficial channels? 

May I take advantage of the commence~ 
ment speaker's traditional privilege—the op- 
portunity to offer the neophytes a bit of 
advice—advice which, if followed. will prove 
you to be truly educated and worthwhile 
citizens of our great State? 

1. Have a plan: These words have given 
me strength and courage over many years 
toll: “Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make big 
plans; aim high in hope and work, remem- 
bering that a noble, logical diagram once re- 
corded will never die but long after we are 
gone will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with growing intensity.” 

2. Have a purpose; Your purpose will 
largely determine your attitudes and reac- 
tions to crises, You may choose to be like 
the chip which fonts aimlessly upon the 
stream, being tossed about by the quixotic 
current. You may prefer to imitate the cha- 
meleon, which changes its color to match 
every change of its environment. Or your 
stedfast purpose may enable you to stand 
like the rock of Gibraltar amidst the vicis- 
situdes of chance and fortune. You may be 
one of those young people who adopt the 
cynical view that the world is going to the 
the dogs and there is nothing new or truly 
good under the sun. Or you may be that 
young person who faces his future squarely 
with Rupert Brooke's prayer on his lips: 
“Thanks be to the Gods who have matched 
us with this hour,” i 

3. Have courage: There is nothing so dis- 
astrous to one's plans and purposes as fear 
and faintheartedness. And fear can be 
mental as well as physical. There is no 
disgrace in the experience of fear. The dis- 
grace comes in giving way to it. One lesson 
you should have learned in your college 
years is that the worthwhile accomplish- 
ments of history—in church, state, society: 
and science—have been the deeds of cour- 
ageous men and women. 

4. Have industry: True success in any area 
of life comes only as the result of hard 
work. Industry will overcome many ob- 
stacles which appear insurmountable to the 
indolent. I like the motto of the construc- 
tion battalion of the Second World War 
the Seabees: “The difficult we do imme” 
diately; the impossible takes a little time. 

The story is told of a U.S. Senator's visit to 
the birthplace of Patrick Henry. As he 
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stepped out of the car and gazed upon the 
lofty and majestic mountains he exclaimed, 
“No wonder Henry was such an orator. 
These mountains could not have produced a 
type of eloquence less sublime than his.” 
An old farmer overheard the Senator's re- 
mark and replied, These mountains have 
been here a long time, stranger, but they 
have not produced another Patrick Henry.” 
Patrick Henry may have owed something to 
his environment, but his sublime eloquence 
came out of a lofty soul which was developed 
by courage and ceaseless toil. 
And now for my final word to you—you 
Who are South Carolina’s greatest asset. 
“You are leaving these halls to set forth 
in a world of trials and confusions. Do not 
expect to find it otherwise. But you will also 
have the most remarkable opportunities man 
has ever had to comprehend the mysteries of 
nature, the aspirations of mankind, and the 
Powers of the Muman intellect, Perhaps no 
one of you as an individual will do much to 
alter the course of human events, but each 
ot you can be a constructive force in man's 
Struggle to improve his lot on this planet.” 
(Calkins.) Those of us who have spent our 
lives and labors in this State hope and trust 
that many, if not most, of you will remain in 
South Carolina to carry on the battle against 
ignorance, poverty, and prejudice. With your 
lp, our State can become a shining exam- 
Ple of growth and progress for all mankind. 
The race is for all, but victory is reserved 
- lor the swift. We are running fast; you 
Can—and you must—run faster. 
May I remind you again of Pindar’s words. 
long toll of the brave is not lost in 


Fort Wayne Paper Discusses Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 13, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, auto- 
Mation and its human problems is a con- 
uing and pressing economic concern 
for this Nation. But it is a quiet revolu- 
tion whose effects in human terms are 
Most often out of view of the general 
It is, therefore, important that 
press take responsibility for discuss- 
the phenomena of automation and 
their meaning. 

The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel did so 
on June 3 with an editorial reprinted 
A Iron Age and acknowledged as a 

Suest editorial.” It is worthy of atten- 

n. Therefore, Mr. President, under 
t us consent, I insert this item 
rom the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel in 

e Appendix to the RECORD, s 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As. follows: 
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AUTOMATION INDEED A HUMAN PROBLEM 


If you have a weak stomach, don’t read 
this piece. We go further than calling a 
spade a spade; we call it a shovel. 

There is a lot of talk about automation 
putting people out of work; that automation 
is the hope of the free world; that automa- 
tion is as old as the industrial revolution. 

These true statements are superficial. fluff. 
Management—top rung—that spends the 
money and approves the changes is involved. 

Automation does put people out of work. 
It does create new jobs. These new jobs will 
probably be done by others than those who 
were displaced. The new jobs may be in areas 
removed from where the unemployed rate 
rises because of change. 

This is known to management—and to 
government people. It is not stressed in pub- 
lic speeches written by ghost writers. Thus, 
most people on the sidelines think manage- 
ment feels there are no bad effects from 
automation—or, at most, only temporary 
ones. 

That is not true. Dally talk and question- 
ing in high management circles involves the 
working of a corporate conscience, not a 
social service worker’s conscience. Com- 
panies belleve they have responsibilities to 
workers, to the area, and to those they hire, 
who may later be replaced. 

This knowledge is hard to get across. It is 
the fault of management that it isn’t under- 
stood. The temporary negative character- 
istics of automation are not admitted. They 
should be. Management should openly con- 
cede there is a gap between the time when 
automation eliminates jobs and when more 
jobs will be created by it. 

Admitted, too, must be the fact that older 
people, mediocre people, maladjusted people, 
and unskilled people will be hurt. Leader- 
ship must come from management to do 
something about this—lest government im- 
pose on industry a gigantic industrial public 
works project. 

That will come as sure as shooting unless 
management talks directly to potential high 
school dropouts. It will happen unless some 
plan to soften the blow on older people is 
worked out. It will happen unless manage- 
ment fosters—publicly—programs in retrain- 
ing and relocation of displaced people. 

The time to do this is now—before it is too 
late, and government takes over completely. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate acted on numerous amendments to civil rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 13193-13216 


Bills Introduced: Five bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2909-2913; and S. Con. Res. 89. 
Page 13193 


Civil Rights: Senate continued its work on H.R. 7152, 
proposed Civil Rights Act of 1963, acting on the follow- 
ing amendments to the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute 
for the bill (motions to reconsider were tabled on all 
amendments adopted or rejected): 

Adopted: Long (Louisiana) amendment to make 
clear that the provisions on public accommodations do 
not apply to clubs which are in fact private clubs; Mundt 
amendment to make clear that Indian tribes are exempt 
from the fair employment provisions of the bill; and 
modified Tower amendment providing it shall not be 


an unlawful employment practice for an employer to 


give and to act on any professionally developed ability 
test, provided the test is not designed or used for a dis- 
criminatory purpose; and 

Rejected: By 29 yeas to 56 nays, Johnston amendment 
to exempt child tare and foster homes from provisions 
for cutoff of Federal funds in cases of discrimination; 
by 30 yeas to 55 nays, Tower amendment requiring any 
employee of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to identify himself when serving in official 
capacity as an investigator therefor or there can be no 
unfair employment practice finding; by 26 yeas to 58 
nays, Hill amendment to exempt from title on public 
accommodations such places as churches, cemeteries, or 
fraternities; by 22 yeas to 64 nays, Hill amendment to 
require in hearings under the provisions for cutoff of 
Federal funds such guarantees in the Administrative 
Procedure Act as timely notice, right to counsel, sub- 
pena of witnesses, etc.; by 16 yeas to 69 nays, Ervin 


amendment to eliminate all of title I (voting rights); 
by 18 yeas to 51 nays, Ervin amendment to eliminate 
from title I bars against nonuniform voting tests or cer- 
tain nonmaterial errors or omissions; by 21 yeas to 62 
nays, Johnston amendment providing that proceedings 
under title I shall be before the district judge before 
whom the proceeding had been instituted rather than 
before any one of the district judges before whom insti- 
tuted; and by 16 yeas to 69 nays, Ervin amendment 
eliminating from title I the provision that would make 
completion of a sixth-grade education a rebuttable pre- 
sumption of literacy; i 
In addition to the actions above, Senate voted by 67 
yeas to 20 nays to sustain decision of the Chair in 
upholding Humphrey point of order on ground of 
germaneness against Thurmond amendment barring . 
abrogation or alteration of any treaty or agreement 
between U.S. and any Indian tribe or group except 
pursuant to legislation hereafter enacted. 
5 Poges 13217-13226, 13230-13248 


Nominations: Four Public Health Service nominations 
were received. ~_ Page 13249 


Record Votes: Nine record votes were taken today. 


Pages 13218, 13219, 13220, 
13224, 13225-13226, 13244, 13246, 13247, 13248 


Quorum Calls: Six quorum calls were taken today. 
Pages 13217, 13221, 13225, 13230, 13245, 13247 
Program for Monday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and re- 
cessed at 2:50 p.m. until 11 a.m. Monday, June 15, when 
it will continue consideration of H.R. 7152, civil rights, 
under procedure provided in rules respecting cloture- 
The pending amendment is the Mansfield-Dirksen sub- 
stitute for the bill. Pages 13193, 13249 


G ommittee M eetings 


No committee meetings were held. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, June 15, 1964, at 12 O clock 
noon. 
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Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 


A Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
all the Members of Congress would have 
to agree that over the long haul there is 
Probably no more interesting reading 
than that which comes across our desks 
in exchanges of correspondence from our 
Constituents, and this past week I re- 
Ceived one of these fine letters which I 
Should like to share with my colleagues 
and under unanimous consent I place the 
letter from Rev. Harold L. Longenecker, 
of Morton, II., at this point in the 
Rxconp: 

JUNE 3, 1964. 
Hon. Rosert H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This identical letter is being sent 
to my Representative in Congress and both 
Senators from Illinois. It is a letter from a 
deeply disturbed citizen of the United States. 

&m not a member of a pressure group. I 
am not writing because someone told me to 
Write, but I am communicating with you on 
my own volition. 

I am more than disturbed, I am quite 

iy angry. During the past 3 days I have 
Come across series of current events that 
arouse a wholly new sense of dismay on my 
Part with respect to our National Govern- 
ment. Let me itemize them for you. 

First, the hidden microphones in the U.S. 

in Moscow. A news item in the 
U.S. News & World Report of June 1 reads as 
follows: “Just at a time when the United 
States and Russia seem to be getting on a 
more friendly footing” these microphones 
Were discovered. Later in that same article 
I read this statement: “In the State Depart- 
Ment, officials say the incident is unlikely to 
Cast any shadows over improving relations.” 
My question is this: Why, in the name of 
commonsense, shouldn't this event cast a 
Shadow of our relations with Russia? Why, 
Just once, do we not retaliate for this kind 
Sf shameful shenanigan? Why must we 
Continue to suffer the indignities of a lying 
Bovernment like Khrushchev’s? 

Secondly, my agitation about the State De- 
Partment was heightened when I read the 
Current Reader's Digest article by Senator 

UscHe. Senator LauscHe is a Democrat 
from Ohio. Yet he speaks out in the strong- 
est terms against the lack of vision, the in- 
*ptitude and the philosophies of the Depart- 
ment of State. My question is: Who is going 

force a complete renovation of the State 

ment? Generalizations, doubletalk, 
bi sSnowjobbing will not do. The actions of 
far State Department, as outlined by Mr. 

USCHE, are going to bring us to a place of 
Rational impotence or worse. 
aay, the situation in Vietnam is get- 

& More confused every day. Granted that 
dome news reports of obsolete aircraft were 
Cverdrawn. Granted that other criticisms 
ua biased. The fact still remains that 
8 is a great deal that hasn't met the eye 

the Vietnam situation. Who really knows 
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what is going on? Does Dean Rusk? Does 
McNamara? Does Congress? Does the Presi- 
dent? If anybody knows, they aren’t saying. 
And surely the American people don’t know. 

Fourthly, President Johnson has made a 
great to do” about his poverty program. 
During the past few days it has become quite 
apparent that this is a political gimmick 
which will involve us in a miserable financial 
mess as the years go by. In addition to 
exerting an unbearable strain on the econ- 
omy of our country, what will it do to human 
initiative? What will it do to the freedom 
of those who aren’t interested in getting a 
dole from the Government? How many of 
these people, theoretically included in Mr, 
Johnson's program, are like the Marlowes 
from North Carolina, who by their own state- 
ment “did not feel that they were in pover- 
ty’? Or how many more are like Mr. Tabor 
of Alabama who says: “I live simply and com- 
fortably and I want no help from Mr. John- 
son”? The question I ask is this: By what 
reason, logic, or principle does Congress pro- 
pose to yote this poverty program into ex- 
istence? 

Fifthly, the news magazines are now facing 
up to the rising horror of racial conflict. 
It is all well and good to say that racial 
trouble has arisen because of white intim- 
idation. It is also true that racial trouble 
has developed because of the encouragement 
the present administration has given to 
sit-ins, kneel-ins, pray-ins, etc. Where will 
this horrible portent lead us in the future? 
Does Congress believe that the inactment 
of the current civil rights legislation is go- 
ing to solve this problem? Gentlemen, let 
us not be naive. Some “powers that be” 
which are now moving forces in the racial 
conflict do not want laws. They want con- 
flict, and they will have it—civil rights law 
or not. 

Sixthly, what has happened to the will, 
initiative, and determination of Congress? 
Has Congress turned into a rubberstamp for 
L.B.J.? Is he, by a vigorous engagement in 
the art of arm twisting, trying to make our 
congressional bodies impotent and ultimate- 
ly unnecessary? 

I have only sketched the surface. I say 
again without apologies that I feel a deep 
down righteous indignation at what is hap- 
pening to this Nation of ours. I am not a 
“winger” of any kind. I am a native-born 
American, living on an income that would 
class me in Mr. Johnson's poverty program.” 
I have no ax to grind and no pressure group 
to speak for, but I want to see a nation pre- 
served for my children that has at least a 
faint resemblance to the Nation in which I 
grew up. If something isn’t done about the 
current problems facing us, this hope will 
never become a reality. 

Disturbingly yours, 
HAROLD L. LONGENECKER. 


Why Not a Federal Exemption From 
Wage Attachments? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the winter 
1964 issue of the Juvenile Court Judges 


Journal contains an article by Judge Ir- 
vine H. Rutledge entitled, “Why Not a 
ese Exemption From Wage Attach- 
men * 


Judge Rutledge is most concerned over 
the handling of nonsupport cases —par- 
ticularly in cases where the Internal 
Revenue Service attaches the modest 
earnings of individuals who are unable 
to support their dependents. I share 
Judge Rutledge's views and would hope 
that we in Congress may direct our at- 
tention to a solution of this problem. For 
the benefit of my colleagues, I as unani- 
mous consent that the article entitled, 
“Why Not a Federal Exemption From 
Wage Attachments?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRT Nor A FEDERAL EXEMPTION From WAGE 

ATTACHMENTS? 

(By Judge Irvine H. Rutledge, associate 
judge, fourth judicial district, Hagers- 
town, Md.) 

One of my duties as a circuit court Judge 
in Maryland is to hear about 40 nonsupport 
cases a month. Practically all of them in- 
volve broken homes, 

Although our county is comparatively 
small, being just under a hundred thousand, 
each year between a quarter and a half mil- 
lion dollars are paid by reluctant fathers by 
way of support for their children. The in- 
dividual payments are modest and generally 
little more than sufficient to pay for the 
children’s groceries. Missing a single week's 
payment, therefore, can and does usually 
precipitate a real crisis for these forlorn 
families. And these crises are arising more 
and more frequently as entire paychecks of 
the breadwinners are befng seized. Frantic 
mothers ask me, “What am I supposed to 
do—how will my children eat?” and I can 
only refer them to some charity that may 
hopefully give them some emergency rations. 

The agency seizing these paychecks is not 
some subversive organization nor yet a Shy- 
lock of an individual, acting in defiance of 
law, but rather our own Government's In- 
ternal Revenue Service (IRS). Increasingly 
it has been seizing men’s wages for back 
taxes. 

No one will argue that a man should not 
be required to pay his debts, or that if he 
falls to do so, his property should be sub- 
ject to attachment. Yet laws generally have 
always been wise and humane enough to 
recognize a distinction between a man's real 
estate, his personal property, and his daily 
wages. The reason is obvious; his dally 
wages mean daily bread for himself and his 
family. Wages, therefore, are accorded spe- 
cial consideration. Practically every State 
has laws permitting the attachment of a 
person’s wages for debts, yet, wisely and 
humanely they allow him small exemptions 
so that he will not be left destitute; in other 
words, the States exempt enough of the 
breadwinner’s wages so that he will have 
something left with which to buy groceries 
for his children. California, for example, 
provides that wages may be attached (or 
garnished) only to the extent of one-half 
thereof for any services rendered at any time 
within 30 days next preceding the levy. 
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Massachusetts provides a $50 a week exemp- 
tion for wages, and New York provides that 
not more than 10 percent of one’s wages can 
be attached. Maryland exempts $100 of 
wages due at any one time. There is now a 
PE DIOE Lesa hae (H.R. 7882) to give 

working in the District of Co- 
Totes. but living outside of the District, 
an exemption from attachment on wages to 
the same extent and to the same amount as 
is provided by the law of the State in which 
such person resides.” 


ONLY EXEMPTIONS 


Under the regulations of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code the only property exempt from 
levy for back taxes are: (1) Necessary wear- 
ing apparel and schoolbooks; (2) fuel, pro- 
visions, furniture, and personal effects not 
exceeding $500 in value; (3) books and tools 
of a trade, business, or profession not ex- 
ceeding $250 in value; and (4) unemploy- 
ment payments. No other exemptions are 
provided, and the Internal Revenue Service 
is not bound by wage exemptions given by 
States nor by court orders requiring support 


payments. 

and heartless as this ure 
is, it would be entirely unfair to blame the 
IRS which is merely carrying out the task 
assigned to it by Congress. What is needed 
is a Federal law granting a small exemption 
in cases where levies are made on wages. 
The exemption could take the form of a set 
sum or could be such sum as the wage earner 
was required under court order to pay for 
the support of his children. Such a law 
would, so to speak, take the Internal Revenue 
Service “off the hook” and keep it from ap- 

` pearing to be a greedy ogre. 

A spokesman for the IRS in Baltimore, in 
reply to an inquiry about this matter re- 
cently from a U.S. Senator, said, “Proposals 
of this nature have previously been advanced, 
but in each case we concluded that any 
limitation upon the effectiveness of the levy 
would not be administratively ee ee ty 
reallze that when it becomes necessary to 
levy upon a person's wages, attachment of 
the full amount of his paycheck would, 
in some cases, result in some inconvenience. 
It is to be emphasized, however, that in vir- 
tually every case, the taxpayer could have 
avoided this development.” 

To the credit of the IRS, however, it should 
be mentioned that it has a policy of not 
making a levy on a person’s wages on suc- 
cessive weeks “to avoid the imposition of 
undue hardship.” Yet, in granting this 
slight concession it is running the risk of 
criticism because it is given the duty of col- 
lecting taxes, and no statutory authority 
exists for making even this concession, 

FEDERAL LAW RELIEF è 


Relief can only come from a Federal law 
granting, as the States do, a reasonable and 
humane exemption on wages from these 
levies or back taxes. Such an exemption is 
warranted by at least three compelling rea- 
sons. First, it would prevent the dire hard- 
ship of food being taken out of the mouths 
of children in broken homes; second, it 
would relieve the Internal Revenue Service 
of being forced into the position of appear- 
ing like a heartless ogre, and third, the effect 
upon the overall amount of taxes collected 
by IRS would be infinitesimal. 

Probably the greatest stumbling block to 
the passage of such law is the fact that voices 
of the children damaged by the present law 
are not readily audible in the noise and tur- 
moil of Washington where sums in the bil- 
lions command the attention of Congress. 
However, several Senators and Congressmen 
are aware of the situation and are interest- 
ing others, and hopefully the day will not be 
far off when wage earners will be left each 
week with at least enough money to pay 
court orders for support of their families. 
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Foreign Student Asks, “Will God Curse 
America?”—By Peter Shadid, Syria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had sent to me the thoughts of Peter 
Shadid of Syria, a foreign student study- 
ing in the United States, on the subject 
of prayers and Bible reading in public 
schools, and the Supreme Court decision. 

This young Syrian, not only calls at- 
tention to the fact that people in the 
United States are greatly concerned, but 
that people around the world are also 
greatly concerned by the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

As you will note, this young man takes 
a positive position, does not waste time 
criticizing the Supreme Court, but very 
ably expresses the great necessity and 
urgency of returning prayer and Bible 
reading in our public schools. 

I hope that all Members of Congress 
will read this article and will heed his 
words, for certainly no one prevailed 
upon him to do this—but, as I have been 
informed, he was impelled, by his own 
feelings and knowledge, to do so. 

FOREIGN STUDENT Asxs, “WILL Gop CURSE 
AMERICA?” 
(By Peter Shadid, Syria) 

Being a foreign student and a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania in the field 
of education, I find myself prompted to give 
the following observation and opinion in 
relation to the recent Supreme Court's deci- 
sion to rule out Bible reading and prayer 
from public schools. 

The present America is a product of its 
past and its future depends on its present, 
John Comenius, one of the great contribu- 
tions to the American education once said, 
“Education is a development of the whole 
man, the ultimate end of man is happiness 
with God.” Washington stated, “It 
is impossible to govern the world without the 
Bible.” Andrew Jackson said, “The Bible 
is the rock on which this Republic rests.” 
And former President Woodrow Wilson held 
the opinion that, “We are now living on the 
interest from the spiritual investments of our 
forefathers.” Of the first institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, 104 
were established on the name of Jesus Christ 
and His word. 

I was often asked by our Arabian people, 
“Why is America so much further advanced 
in education, economics, and wealth while 
other nations are older and yet they are be- 
hind?” My simple answer was, “Because the 
American Nation was built on the good Chris- 
tian principles which involve their Constitu- 
tion and laws.” “Freedom of religion, speech, 
and press are good examples of their heri- 
tage.” Now what would my answer be? 

The ruling out of the Bible from public 
schools by the Supreme Court of the United 
States was a real shock and disappointment 
to me and to hundreds of millions around 
the world. Following the line of thought 
and Christian heritage of America, one would 
say this is not a normal incident, but rather 
a step backward in history in a very wrong 
direction. I have met many people in the 
various States of your Nation and have found 
that the majority is indeed against the 
Court’s decision. Such a step is in opposi- 
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tion of the U.S. heritage, objectives, and 
way of life. Perilous mistakes have been com- 
mitted in decisions in recent years of U.S. 
history, but this is the greatest and saddest 
mistake of all. It is the beginning of a turn- 
ing point. 

Mr, Winston Churchill said a few years 
ago, “America has reached her zenith.“ Is 
this a beginning of a decline? Is this a first 
step down of the many other steps to follow 
in the same direction? Could this be a part 
of a master plan to upset the very founda- 
tions of this Republic? Or is it still another 
battle against God? Perhaps it is all of this 
combined. If this is not corrected and con- 
tinues in the present trend, it will bring 
about many sad consequences, one after an- 
other or perhaps it will all come at once. 
Then it will be too late to deal with and it 
shall be remembered in all eternity in grief 
and sorrow. 

It is therefore, my simple opinion that if 
there is any remedy to save this generation 
and those to follow from this curse, it is to 
make another turning point in the right di- 
rection—go back to the Bible—and put it 
in public schools, in the homes, in the hearts 
of men and women and teach America's chil- 
dren everywhere its worth. Only in Christ 
and in His word is there salvation, survival 
for this Nation and eternal life—in a one 
nation under God. God still rules in the af- 
fairs of men and nations. This is His world, 
He still loves it through His Son, Jesus Christ 
(John 3: 16) but God mocks them who coun- 
sel against His Son (Pealms 2). 

J. Edgar Hoover said recently, “My hope 
for the future of this Nation is predicated 
upon the faith In God which ts nurtured in 
the family.” Former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower placed his hand on the Bible 
during his second inauguration and read 
aloud from the Bible, II Chronicles 7: 14: “If 
my people, which are called by my name, shall 
humble themselves, and pray and seek my 
face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven and will forgive their 
sin and will heal their land.“ 

Puiu J. PN. Democrat Congressman. 
recently said in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
“Are we to become official godless like Rus- 
sia, China, and all their Red satellites? Shall 
godlessness be made the official creed of 
America?“ That is the question you as citi- 
zens have to answer. What is your personal 
answer? On your answer depends the future 
of your beloved and beautiful America. Faith 
in God is the guard and fortress of America. 
Back to the Bible is your greatest civil right 
to protect; this is the foundation of all rights. 

Will you pray, “God begin this revival and 
awakening in me and show me what to do.” 
In Christ alone is your salvation, your se- 
curity, and eternal life. If you want Americs 
to survive it is your duty to keep it undet 
God and protect it. This is my sincere ob- 
servation and opinion. 


“The Expanding Population”—Address 
by R. B. Robins, M.D., of Camden, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there has recently come to my attention 
a very fine speech delivered to the an“ 
nual meeting of the Nebraska State Meds 
ical Association by Dr. R. B. Robins 
Camden, Ark. 
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trustees of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. His address The Expanding Pop- 
ulation,” is a very lucid and factual dis- 
cussion of the population explosion as it 
affects not only the distant areas of Afri- 
ca and Asia, but also our own country. 
I commend it to my colleagues and I ask 
Unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EXPANDING POPULATION 
(An address by R. B. Robins, M.D., of Cam- 
den, Ark., member, board of trustees, 

American Medical Association, annual 

meeting, Nebraska State Medical Associa- 

tion, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr., 

April 27-30, 1964) 

We seem to be living in an era of prob- 
lems—international, National, State, and 
local. They multiply at a devilish, ever faster 
2 0 and their variety Is apparently bound- 


Hardly a week goes by that we are not 
Warned about some new challenge or about 
the changing dimensions of an existing prob- 
lem—social or economic, political or per- 
sonal, individual or group, medical or finan- 
cial, spiritual or moral. 

So, to day I propose to join the ranks of 
the crepe hangers. I shall add to your intel- 
lectual misery by pointing at what is prob- 
ably the king-sized, No. 1 problem of all. 
And that is the expanding world popula- 
tlon—the so-called population explosion. 

It is the No. 1 problem, in my opinion, be- 
Cause it affects practically all the other 
Problems. It involves just about every con- 
Celvable activity or need of the human race 
international relations, world peace, food 
Supply, living space, transportation, schools, 

„ Jobs, health and medical care, water 
Supply, sanitation, and so on, ad infinitum, 

It is a problem not only in distant places 
like China, India, or southeast Asia; it also 
ia one of increasing magnitude right here in 
Our prosperous, industrialized United States. 

It will be aggravated and compounded in 
the year ahead by the developments in auto- 
mation, leading to a situation of more people, 
fewer jobs, shorter work hours, and greatly 

leisure time. 

It has been studied and written about by 
demographers and sociologists, but it is only 
now beginning to come to the widespread 
Attention and serious consideration of the 
Public, 

Finally, it is a problem in which the medi- 
fal profession very definitely has a tremen- 

us responsibility. To take the easy way 
Out now, by avoiding or postponing the issue, 
ta Only intensify the difficulties of the fu- 

e 


Therefore, let's examine some of the facts 
and interpretations of our population growth, 
e of the probable or possible effects of 
Present trend, and some of the actions 
play policies which must be brought into 
In his 1960 book; “People,” William Vogt 
dampared the growth of population with the 
uman pulse rate—something with which 
Most of you sre quite familiar. 
«, Count it for a few seconds,“ he suggests. 
beat ning that you have a normal pulse 
b. it will not quite keep up with the in- 
oe in world population, Every time your 
wine throbs, the population of the world 
8 added more than one human 


act benen worldwide statistics are not ex- 
the the experts are in close agreement on 
80 estimated figures. Somewhere between 
0 100 individuals are added to the total 
pete d population every minute. On the av- 
dae” about 270,000 babies are born every 
ing’ and about 142,000 people die—provid- 

& net gain of about 128,000. This is 
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equivalent to the population of a small city, 
and it adds up to approximately 48 million 
additional human beings every year. 

As Dr, Marston Bates pointed out last year 
in the American Library Association series of 

guides on “An Age of Change”: 

“The additions are thus roughly equiyalent 
to the population of Chicago each month, or 
of Detroit every 2 weeks. However admirable 
Chicago may be, a new one each month is a 
dizzying thought. Yet this is the rate at 
which people are currently multiplying.” 

World population doubled between 1850 
and 1925—from 1 to 2 billion. By 1980, only 
16 years from now, it will have doubled 
again—to 4 billion people. 

Right now, our world population is esti- 
mated at 3 billion. However, the period of 
time required for the world population to 
double itself has been sharply decreasing. 
That time period is now down to about 35 
years. So, by the end of this century—and 
that's only 36 years away—world population 
will be 6 billion or more, if present trends 
continue. 

In the book which I mentioned earlier, 
William Vogt painted this dramatic picture 
of the world situation and its future impli- 
cations: 

“There are more hungry people in the world 
today than ever before in the history of the 
human race. From Haiti and Bolivia to 
India and Indonesia and parts of Africa and 
China, the dearth of the good things of life is 
growing like the decay of leprosy. To travel 
through vast areas of the world inhabited by 
the majority of its people is to encounter 
misery so nearly universal and so harrowing 
as to be almost intolerable to us overstuffed 
Americans. 

“The cause? In large part, the world's 
population explosion. 

“This population change is having more of 
an effect on more people than has any phe- 
nomenon since the human ancestor began to 
walk upright. The very face of the earth is 
being ravaged by the rising human flood. 
The standard of living of literally hundreds 
of millions is being lowered each year. And 
this deterioration is by no means limited to 
the underdeveloped countries, The changes 
that population growth is bringing about 
reach into every part of our lives, our work- 
shops, our schools, our pantries, our kitch- 
ens.” 

Whether or not Mr. Vogt is too alarmist, 
or too pessimistic in his viewpoint, we must 
recognize the serious implications of this 
problem. Even the most optimistic or hope- 
ful experts agree that we face great difficul- 
ties which require the development of popu- 
lation policies. 

However, there is no optimism in a recent 
report from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which predicted that an increase in 
world food production during the current 
fiscal year will fail to match the increase in 
population. 


Reporting on a worldwide survey, the De- 
partment said that agricultural production 
will be up less than 1 percent compared with 
a 2-percent increase in world population. 
Thus, the per capita supply of food will aver- 
age smaller than during the past fiscal year. 

Agricultural output in Asia is lagging 
badly, the report declared. Per capita food 
output is low and is declining, but Asia’s de- 
mand for food and fiber will probably con- 
tinue to outgain supply. Moreover, the re- 
port showed that Eastern Europe, including 
the Soviet Union, has recently become a food 
deficit area. For the 5th year, Russian food 
production has failed to advance beyond the 
1958 level, despite all the planning for big 
increases, 

Taking the short-range view, some of those 
facts may sound good to us. We Americans 
don't like communism, and we are glad to 
hear of that system's difficulties and failures. 
Also, we are pleased to hear—as the Govern- 


ment report indicated—that there will be 
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increasing exports of U.S. farm products over 
the next several years. 

However, taking the long-range view of 
the big problem—world population in rela- 
tion to world food supply—the news is not 
encouraging. For here in the United States— 
although right now we are producing more 
food than we need, and we are storing bil- 
lions of dollars worth of food surpluses—we, 
Wee must face up to some population prob- 
ems. 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, director of the Pop- 

ulation Research and Training Center at 
the University of Chicago, states it this 
way: 
“America is in the midst of a population 
crisis that threatens our traditional way of 
life. It is a crisis that becomes more severe 
with every day of the 1960's. It promises 
to become a national catastrophe and is al- 
ready costing us heavily in money, terrible 
social problems, and lost liberty. * * e 

“Businessmen cheer because population 
growth obviously contributes to our eco- 
nomic boom—providing more and more peo- 
ple to buy goods and services. ‘While in- 
creasing our population some 70 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1980, we happily contem- 
plate the prospect of doubling our national 
output of goods and services. All of us, then, 
should live better. But will that be true if 
our population continues to Increase at the 
present rate of 1.8 percent a year?“ 

Dr. Hauser's question demands serious con- 
sideration by all Americans. 

Between 1940 and 1960, our population 
gain of 48 million was almost equal to the 
total population of the United Kingdom. By 
1970, at our present rate of increase, we 
would have a population of 215 million. By 
1980, we would have 260 million citizens, an 
increase over the 1960 figure of 180 million 
that is about equal to the population of the 
United Kingdom and Canada, Swéden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. 

By the year 2000, according to Dr. Hauser's 
projections, our population would be around 
385 million—a gain of another 125 million 
in 20 years. This would be enough for a 
new country which, in terms of today's pop- 
ulations, would be the fifth largest nation. 
If the trend continues in the first half of the 
next century, we will add about 620 million 
people—as many as live in all of China to- 
day—and we will have a population of 1 
billion persons in the year 2050. 

Right now our population is an estimated 
190 million, and it is increasing at a rate of 
3 million per year—despite a decline in birth 
rates and fertility rates during the past 5 or 6 
years. Furthermore we have to look at the 
situation developing immediately ahead. 

As Richard M. Scammon, Director of the 
U.S. Census Bureau, pointed out last year, 
the lowered birth and fertility rates do not 
mean that our population growth is now 
going to slow down. Even with those lower 
rates, there can be a baby boom if there is 
a sudden increase in the number of women 
in the child-bearing years. That is exactly 
what is about to happen. 

In the middle and late 1960's the baby 
boom of the postwar period Is going to start 
producing children of its own. Next year, 
we Shall have about one million more young- 
sters reaching their 18th birthday than we 
had only last year. Approximately half of 
this increase will be female, and in a couple 
of years after their 18th birthday, haif of 
these girls will be married. This means a 
great many new families—and babies—for 
the next 15 to 20 years. 

So, we don’t have to look ahead several 
centuries to perceive our population prob- 
lems. They are here right now, and they will 
be getting worse every year in the foreseeable 
future. 

As I implied earlier, this country faces 
no immediate food shortages. Our cropland 
actually in use averages more than 2 acres 
for every person. However, a population of 
1 billion—only 86 years from now—would 
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leave us less than four-tenths of an acre per 
person, a ratio close to that of the poorest 
lands. And already, for the first time in our 
history, the number of mouths we must feed 
is growing more rapidly than the hands that 
can work. 

Right now, the crisis in raw materials is 
more urgent than the question of food sup- 
ply, In 1900, we produced 15 percent more 
raw materials than we used. By the middle 
of this century we were consuming 10 per- 
cent more than we produced, and a Presi- 
dential Commission that 33 vital 
minerals were already on a critical-shortage 
Ust. 

In our metropolitan centers the pressures 
of population growth are mounting day by 
day, as the exodus from rural areas continues. 
In 1950, less than 85 million persons lived 
in 168 metropolitan areas. In 1960, about 
113 million—63 percent of our total popula- 
tion—lived in 212 such areas. The increase 
of more than 32 percent in that 10-year peri- 
od was almost twice the rate of national 
growth. 

On the average, there are about 100 Gov- 
ernment units in each metropolitan area— 
with overlapping duties and tax powers. In 
many States there is mounting conflict be- 
tween the big cities and the rural areas on 
the issue of home rule. More and more, the 
Federal Government is being called upon to 
meet the needs of urban renewal, housing, 
street and highway programs, and health 
services. If this trend continues, there will 
be an inevitable loss of freedom by States, 
localities, and individuals. 

It is estimated that we will have to raise 
$33 billion in this decade just for urban 
services such as schools, fire engines, sewers, 
and other city needs. The hidden costs and 
tremendous social problems of juvenile delin- 
quency will increase in the years ahead— 
even if the rate of delinquency stays con- 
stant—because there will be a big Jump in 
the size of the 15 to 19 age group. 

Our educational problems, with respect to 
both quantity and quality, are already large 
and growing. During the 1950’s our elemen- 
tary schools had to make room for about 50 
percent more students. In this decade of the 
1960’s our high schools will have a 48-percent 
increase in enrollments, and the Nation’s 
colleges face a 92-percent increase. Then, a 
little later, will come additional demands 
resulting from the new baby boom that is 
just about to start. 

How about jobs and unemployment? 
About a million new workers are now enter- 
ing the labor market each year, By 1970 this 
figure will reach 1½ million. Can our econ- 
omy absorb numbers—especially in view of 
the developments coming up in the field of 
automation? It has been predicted, for ex- 
ample, that within the next generation the 
work of 60 million Americans will become 
obsolete, 

What about health and medical services? 
If we double our population during the re- 
maining 36 years of this century—and if we 
maintain the present physician-population 
ratio—it would require a total of almost 
650,000 doctors in the year 2000. That year 
is not too far away, but try to imagine all 
the implications and ramifications involved 
in meeting that requirement. 

I have only scratched the surface of the 
countless and complex problems which would 
accompany an untamed growth in popula- 
tion. We also would face unpredictable 
costs and difficulties in such areas as pub- 
lic transportation, traffic and traffic safety, 
overcrowded parks and recreational areas, 
polluted rivers and streams, water supply, 
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air pollution, and the combination of more 
people with more leisure time. 

The major cause of this population ex- 
Pplosion is not, as some people might think, 
any sizable, long-range increase in birth 
rates. Here in the United States, for exam- 
pie, the high birth rate of the postwar years 
is only about half of our country’s birth 
Tate in 1800. The major, predominant 
cause—here and all over the world—has been 
the dramatic decline in mortality rates over 
the past century, and especially during re- 
cent decades. 

Obviously, for reasons which need no ex- 
planation, we would not want to solve this 
problem by increasing the death rate. The 
only alternative, then, is to control the rate 
of population growth by controlling the 
birth rate. 

Dr. Philip Hauser, whom I quoted earlier, 
estimates that it would take about a 40- 
percent decrease in the birth rate to pro- 
duce a stationary population. A me are 
decrease would slow down our 
about one-half percent a year. At that ate, 
our U.S. population would double in 140 
years, instead of 35-40 years. Certainly this 
would help to forestall or minimize the 
overwhelming difficulties inherent in our 
present rate of growth. 

We already are making progress in the con- 
trol of human fertility. More and more 
people, of all religious and moral viewpoints, 

are recognizing the problem and the need 
tin responsible parenthood. There is 
mounting evidence that the gulf which has 
separated various groups on this vital issue 
is growing narrower. 

For example, the eminent Dr. John Rock, 
of Harvard Medical School, a Catholic physi- 
cian, is convinced of the need for enlightened 
population control. In his recent book, “The 
Time Has Come,” he called for action to con- 
trol human fertility in the best interests of 
mankind, 

Father John A. O’Brien, of Notre Dame 
University, explained in a recent magazine 
article that the Catholic Church does not 
forbid birth regulation. He also quoted with 
approval a statement by Bishop William M. 
Bekkers, of Holland, who said that the birth 
rate now falls within man’s responsibility.” 

The United Nations General Assembly in 
1962 adopted a major resolution calling for 
an intensified program of international 
cooperation in the population field. 

The World Medical Association, at its com- 
ing June meeting in Helsinki, Finland, will 
consider a resolution on population growth 
which I introduced to the WMA Council at 
its last meeting in New York. 

So, there is growing interest and aware- 
ness, The immediate need is for more study, 
more research, more knowledge, more co- 
operation in the exchange of information 
and viewpoints. The medical profession has 
a terrific responsibility—right now—to lead 
and participate in the attempt to solve this 
ominous problem. 

With our present knowledge—plus that 
which will develop from intensified studies 
of fertility—there is no reason why we can- 
not achieve the objective: a variety and di- 
versity of birth regulation methods which 
will be acceptable on religious, moral, and 
esthetic grounds to every family. 

More than 1 million identified species of 
animals and plants inhabit this earth. Of 
these, only man can in part control and 
modify his environment. He now must mar- 
shal his intelligence and capabilities to pre- 
vent a tragic overcrowding of that environ- 
ment. 

Failure to face up to this challenge will 
impose almost unimaginable consequences 
upon the generations to come. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have wanted my con- 
stituents to have a full understanding 
of the administration’s proposals for an 
all-out war on poverty. Is the newly 
reported poverty bill a cruel hoax? Is it 
basically a matter of politics by slogan? 
Is it a dressed-up package of the old 
shop-worn ideas? Is it the discredited 
relief concept of the 1930's? Is it pro- 
moted for partisan political advantage? 
Does it hit at symptoms rather than 
causes of poverty? Is it an expensive 
yet completely inadequate salvage 
operation? 

Mr. Speaker, if any or all these 
charges which have been made are true 
or false, at least the people should have 
the facts on which to make a judgment. 

In this connection, our colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] appeared on the television 
program “City Side“ last Sunday and 
answered questions on the bill put to 
him by David Burnham, of Newsweek 
magazine, and Harold Walker, WTOP 
news reporter. Julian Barber was the 
moderator. 

I was greatly impressed with the fair- 
ness and informative nature of this pub- 
lic service program. I wished every citi- 
zen in America, and especially those with 
lower incomes, could have the benefit of 
the gentleman from New Jersey’s [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] informative explana- 
tions and answers. 

Frankly, I have severely criticized the 
poverty bill as it was reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
I have not liked the idea of a Federal 
agency bypassing State and local gov- 
ernments. I have not approved of one 
Federal agency duplicating the efforts 
and programs of other Federal agencies 
as in this case, and too, especially, I ob- 
ject to this bill because it does not pro- 
vide sufficient restrictions on use of 
funds by political, religious, or other 
nonprofit organizations. The bill badly 
needs constitutional guidelines, 

For these and other reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I expect to vote against the bill, 
but I want the people I represent to be 
in a position to evaluate such a vote. 
Certainly, I do not want to be judged in 
the light of coldly opposing a measure to 
eliminate poverty. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I obtained a 
transcript of that WTOP-TV program of 
June 7 and under leave to do so, I include 
at this point Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S 
answers to those questions on H.R. 11377, 
oe so-called Powell-Landrum poverty 
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Mr. Barger. Thank you, sir. Now let's 
begin that talk with David Burnham, of 
Newsweek magazine. 

Question. The Republican members of the 
Committee have—for the last 2 or 3 
Months—been sharply criticizing the poverty 
bill as introduced by the President. Now, 
this has come to suggest to some that the 
Republicans do not think that persistent 
Poverty is a problem. I wondered if you 
Could briefly tell us where you think the 
Problems of the poor are, what problems are 
Most serious of the poor in the United States 

ay. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, to begin with, 
I think it is a very inaccurate charge [if 
zuch a charge is being made] that Repub- 

are not concerned about poverty and 

not anxious to develop suitable program to 
alleviate it. This is not our position. The 
reason that we are opposed to this bill is 
t we do not think it would be effective, 
We think it would establish an unwise and 
Unnecessary new Federal agency to handle 
& very considerable amount of money and 
it would not strike at what the President 

elf has called the roots of poverty. 

Poverty appears in so many places that 
it is hard to give a quick answer to your 
Question. I would say one of the problems 
is the lack of opportunity in our big cities. 

Te is no question that slums and the 
Poverty and lack of motivation, which slums 
Create, provide a problem for all of us. 

There is no question to some extent that 
the changing situation on our farms creates 
Poverty in the marginal farmers. In theory, 
&t least, President Johnson has recognized 

and said that his program would do 
Something about those areas. In our 
Opinion, it would not; it would be a very 
expensive effort which would not really 
strike at any of the basic roots of poverty. 

I might say that these roots are not easy 
to get at from a legisiative standpoint. 

cally, to give a quick answer to your 
Question, I think that the lack of an ade- 
Mate education in many cases Is responsible 
tor the poverty of the people concerned. 
We are not talking, of course, simply about 

e millions of unemployed in this country 
When we talk about poverty, we are talking 
about those who have too little to live on 
and that definition can be very flexible.’ 

N. Well, Congressman, that defini- 
nition can be, of course, very flexible. How 
d you define poverty? Can you define 
in terms of a number of thousand dollars 
der annum? 
ain FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, I might say, the 

does not attempt to define it. I do not 

we would accomplish anything very 

be b. if we tried to. If we are talking—as 
President talks—about 30 to 35 million 

le as being in the poverty classification, 

aud I would be reluctant to get into a num- 
bers game with the President of the United 
pates or with anyone on this ases 

è are not going to get at it by spending 

additional billion dollars. 
ert Myself think that this expression pov- 
tt Y” has already been overworked, I think 
a being done so by Democrats, unfortu- 
1 tely, for an attempted partisan advantage. 
think it’s seriously overworked in an in- 
ae ten sense. I would think it has prob- 

y done more damage to the prestige of 
on United States abroad to harp constantly 
th Poverty than any single thing that I can 

of within the last 3 or 4 years. 

ise I'm very disturbed and I don't think 

de Te proving much if we're going to try to 

ane what poverty is before we decide what 
do about it, 

© know there are various manifestations 

We've got practical programs—to a large 

alr nt financed by the Federal Government 

ĉady—to do something about these things. 

tay wa like to get down to specifics * ee 

the about what needs to be done and how 

President's program might do it, 
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Mr. BARBER. Mr, FReLINGHUYSEN, in answer 
to Hal Walker’s question, you touched upon 
one of the chief criticisms of your party of 
the administration bill. It’s been donounced 
by some more vocal Republican critics as a 
cruel hoax, and the President has been 
charged with playing politics with poverty. 
Is this just election-year propaganda, or do 
you sincerely believe that this is a cruel hoax, 
a deliberate hoax, on the part of the admin- 
istration? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I don’t know who 
first used the expression, Mr; Barber, but let 
me say to begin with that I deplore this Re- 
publican-Democratic approach to the ques- 
tion of the way the Federal Government 
should discharge its responsibilities—to alle- 
viate poverty or an else. 

It is very regrettable to me that we find 
no Democrats who offered any m 
criticism of anything in this particular pack- 
age. The fact that Republicans see it for 
what it is and that we've been calling it some 
plain names is not done for partisan political 
advantage. All the Republicans on the com- 
mittee, it is true, have their doubts about 
this program. I would hope that a lot of 
good, honest Democrats would have their 
doubts if they would only look at the con- 
tents. 

So I think we should make this plain. I 
think it could easily be called a “hoax”; I 
have not done so, though I don’t think it’s 
too strong an expression. Because it is only 
going to provide about a billion dollars in 
the next 12 months—if it should be enacted 
to provide assistance to what the President 
indicates are going to be 30 or 35 million 
people. Well, of course, it is going to do no 
such thing, It isn’t going to find substan- 


_tial numbers of jobs for many people; it 


isn't going to be doing much for our young 
people or for the middle aged or for our 
old ones. And yet it’s creating an expecta- 
tion that this is going to be the new broom 
to start an all-out war on poverty. 

I find that this is a deception on the 
American people and I think it’s being done 
for political advantage, as I’ve said. We 
couldn't possibly accomplish with a billion 
dollars what the broad objectives of eliminat- 
ing poverty in this country—in New York 
City alone in a 12-month period—spend a 
billion dollars. 

So the expectations that are created by 
this assumption of additional responsibilities 
by the Federal Government is very great and 
there isn’t any substance which is going to 
meet those expectations. 

Question. Along the lines of the question 
of * as you know, the Republicans and 
Democrats on the committee have—over the 
past few years—worked together to quite a 
surprising degree—coming out with some 
very sound and progressive programs. On 
the poverty program there has been this 
complete split. 

Do you feel that the Democratic admin- 
istration made a specific and deliberate ef- 
fort to antagonize and split off and isolate 
the Republicans in an effort to develop an 
issue for the November campaign? 

Mr. FPRELINGHUYSEN, It’s a good question, 
I think. I can't really answer it. I don't 
thing that cooperation between Democrats 
and Republicans on our committee—or any 
other committee—should come as a surprise. 
We have consistently tried to make construe- 
tive suggestions with a lot of legislation— 
some of it very controversial. We have 
tried to do that in this fleld. I might say 
that it has distressed me that the Democrats 
have, in effect, turned their back on us. 
They have literally excluded us on discus- 
sion about changes which they recognize 
should be made in the President's program. 
For almost 2 weeks we were excluded from 
those discussions. They ignored and cer- 
tainly adopted no suggestions of any sig- 
nificance by the Republicans, 

Now it isn’t that Republicans don't have as 
reasonable suggestions to make as Democrats. 
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It’s because—to my mind—something has 
happened to solidify the Democratic posi- 
tion and they have failed consistently to dis- 
cuss this bill with us—we've had several at- 
tempts to bring out on the House floor a 
discussion of the merits and demerits of 
this program and the 19 members of that 
committee have, in effect, boycotted us. The 
first time we tried it, two members of the 
committee did show up and made some very 
casual remarks in response to our criticisms 
and reservations. The last time only 1 out 
of the 19 even bothered to show up. 

Well, now, this is not the way to get a 
meaningful evaluation of what is in the bill, 
and this is what we've been attem 8 
And apparently they're relying on the magic 
of the word poverty“ to get something 
through without Congress taking a look 
(one of the interviewers tries to interrupt 
here) — which offends be as a legislator, not 
as a Republican, but as a legislator. I think 
we're not discharging our responsibility, 

QUESTION. But do you think it will be an 
effective campaign issue against Republicans? 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. I can't believe it. In 
the first place, I think that trying to prick 
the conscience of America for political ad- 
vantage is a dangerous game. Of course, we 
recognize that more needs to be done in this 
field as in others, but when you take a look 
at what is being proposed and you realize 
the dangers of this program, it seems to me 
if anything the Republicans will have the 
advantage if an attempt should be made to 
use failure to pass this legislation—or voting 
against this legislation—if that should be 
used as an issue. 

QUESTION. Well, a moment ago you de- 
plored the Democratic-Republican split, or 
discussion, of it along those lines. But it has 
been reported that when the bill was first 
drafted you supported the bill, but later 
pressures were brought to bear on you to 
oppose it. Is there any truth in this report? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. None. It was a com- 
pletely unreliable, inaccurate report—if we're 
thinking about the same one. At the opening 
of the hearings in the middle of March, I 
said that I thought it was important for all 
of us on the committee keeping an open 
mind with respect to these recommenda- 
tions. I did feel that and I regret that the 
Democrats on the committee apparently 
didn’t feel the same way * * * they had a 
completely closed mind, they had made no 
major changes in any of the proposals— 
even though some of them are hotly contro- 
verslal and are sure to get this bill into 
trouble if it should be brought up to a vote 
on the House floor. 

I think dedness on the part of a 
legislator is important, but I might say that 
most of these specific recommendations are 
retreads of old programs which have not 
received congressional approval, which indi- 
cates that they don't have so very much 
merit in my book. 

QUESTION. Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN, is the crux 
of the Republican opposition to the Powell- 
Landrum bill based on (if I may use this 
term) grounds of States rights * * * that 
this would place too much authority in the 
hands of the Federal Government and that 
the States and local communities are ex- 
cluded from the operation of the plan? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, we have so 
many objections to it that I probably won't 
get a chance to discuss them all. There is 
no question with respect to this one * * * 
this question of the degree of control that 
the new Federal agency would have * * * 
we are seriously disturbed at the authority 
that is being requested of this new Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
man we call the “Poverty Czar,” because he 
will have so much power. He will have the 
power, as an example, to go in to a com- 
munity and get an application for Federal 
assistance from an element of that com- 
munity * * * it can be a public agency or a 
private agency, it no longer even has to be 
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a broadly representative agency of that com- 
munity * * * and he can finance a project 
which has not and may not be approved by 
the local governing body. There is no role 
for the States to play in this process; this 
is direct Federal intervention. 

We think this is a very serious weakness 
with respect to a program that could have 
very major significance. 

QUESTION. Recalling one of the exchanges 
you had during the hearings with Sargent 
Shriver, I recall his answer to that and would 
repeat it now * * * that we are dealing with 
people, not with States. Isn't that correct? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, if he said that, 
I would say it was a very naive way to talk, 
because if we are going to have one Individ- 
ual; namely, Mr. Shriver, responsible for the 
decisions that will affect the lives of tens of 
thousands of communities, we're dealing with 
an individual who has too much authority. 
It seems to me that our system of Govern- 
ment—the Federal aid program that we have 
provided—have used the States and com- 
munitics because we recognize they know 
more about their own problems than a 
bureaucrat sitting in Washington knows, 
and he obviously is anxious to avoid the 
red tape and the delay of utilizing the ma- 
chinery of States and communities may 
represent. - 

This strikes me as a very unwise, in fact, 
very naive approach to a problem of this 
magnitude * * * to say nothing of very 
probable undercutting of Federal programs 
already on the books aimed at poverty which 
involve the expenditure of 69 or $10 billion 
every year. So you're talking about some- 
thing of very real significance. 

QueEsTIon..Mr. Congressman, at that 
point * * * several days ago before the House 
you talked about that most of the program 
was just a retread of existing programs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, existing or pro- 
posed programs. 

Question. I was going to say * * isn't 
the Job Corps and the new community ac- 
tion ure two new * I I mean, 
they have been proposed before, of course, 
but this will be the first time they have been 
tried on a fairly large scale basis, isn’t it? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, the Job Corps is 
new in the sense that we haven't approved 
it yet. It's not new in the sense that States 
haven't been trying it. The Governor of 
Indiana came in and said they have a pro- 
gram * there is a program in the State 
of California. What that would do to those 
State programs Is anybody's guess If 
you set up a Federal program, does that un- 
dercut the State efforts? It's new in the 
sense that it's much bigger than the pro- 
gram that had previously been authorized. 
It’s not new in the sense that it wasn’t tried 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps days of 
the 1930's. 

Question. Of course, this is going to be 
considerably different from the Civilian Con- 
servation 
> Mr. Fre.incuuysen. It's going to be a lot 
more expensive, I might say. If we're trying 
to provide economic opportunities for young 
people, is it necessary that we enroll them 
for 2 years in a Job Corps—without speci- 
fying how they're to be selected, who is to 
teach them, what they're to be taught, how 
discipline is going to be maintained, and 
what they're going to be equipped to do when 
they get out after 2 years—and to do it 
at a cost of 64,700? This to me is an 
indication of why we're worried. 

It may be on an experimental basis that 


we can justify it, Federal financing of resi- 


dential centers for disadvantaged young 
people. But we have that legislation on the 
book already—the Vocational Education Act 
we passed last year provides an opportunity 
for the Federal Government to lift people out 
of slums, just as an example, and put them 
in special schools to learn a trade. Well, 
what will that not prove that the 
Job Corps will? And yet if we establish Fed- 
eral responsibility for setting up Job Corps 
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all over the country—at $4,700—we've as- 
sumed a very large responsibility for appar- 
ently educating these people. 

We're talking about education—per- 
haps hunderds of millions—Congressman 
LANDRUM suggests that maybe they'll be over 
a million young people in this Job Corps that 
prove to be a success, whatever thatis. Well, 
if we're doing it because they have not re- 
ceived an adequate education, they can't 
read or write, they’ve been rejected by the 
draft or whatever the reason is, it would 
seem to be we might better take a look at 
the educational system of this country in- 
stend of adopting a very broad program of 
Federal Aid to Education in effect without 
even knowing, or attempting to find what is 
to be accomplished. 

QUESTION. The idea of the Job Corps is 
to take these kids out of the environment 
that they live in, the total slum environ- 
ment, whether it's urban or rural, and give 
him training at the same time which the 
training centers in the slums might not be 
able to achieve. 

Mr, FretincHuysen. The training centers 
that I was referring to, the vocational train- 
ing education centers, would not be in the 
slums—they can be outside. We suggested 
that the District of Columbia would make a 
prime area for us to try this out because 
there is a very real Federal responsibility. 

QUESTION. Along that line, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, I'm armed with some statistics from 
the Health and Welfare Council of the Na- 
tional Capita] Area, and according to this, 
the way I read it, one provision of this bill 
does the very thing that you would pro- 
pose—giving some local responsibility. Ac- 
cording to this information, it says: “Title 
II provides for the local community to de- 
velop its own action program.” They're re- 
ferring to one of the youth programs, 
“Programs which can be developed include 
employment job training and counseling, 
health, housing, home management and wel- 
fare, special remedial and other noncur- 
ricular educational assistance for the benefit 
of low-income individuals and families.” 
Doesn't that title in the bill meet objections 
that you raised? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No, it very definitely 
does not. It means that a community, such 
as the District of Columbia, could take re- 
sponsibility for developing a program and 
asking for Federal finance. But it could also 
mean that a segment of that community 
could ask for financing whether or not the 
District government, the coordinated effort 
that was developed, felt this was a good idea 
or not. So, in effect, if the Federal Govern- 
ment should decide not to support the com- 
munity approach but to decide to accept one 
private agency's suggestions, they could 
undercut what the community might be try- 
ing to adopt. 

As an example of what I mean, we've al- 
ready seen direct discussions between the 
chairman of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion and Mr. Shriver with respect to a hun- 
dred-million-dollar program to integrate New 
York City’s public school system. Well, sup- 
pose that the mayor of the city of New York 
did not approve of this particular approach, 
or he felt he should have séme veto power 
over a Federal pi to accomplish this. 
Under this bill the mayor of the city of New 
York has no authority to control this—ex- 
cept he, too, could appeal to Shriver and say 
don't you understand, this will upset my 
program? The potential is there for real 
mischief on the part of the new agency. 

Our feeling is that if we should spend more 
money on poverty, we should do it through 
existing agencies in approved ways. Again, 
maybe we don’t provide enough assistance to 
the District of Columbia, maybe the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
doesn't provide it in ways in which the Dis- 
trict would like, but there again, the ques- 
tion should be: Do we expand existing pro- 
grams, do we utilize existing agencies—not 
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set up a new one with a blank check to 
spend it as they see fit? 

QUESTION. Of course, In the District there 
are some people who feel the District gov- 
ernment doesn't want to do anything—and 
this becomes a problem. We don't have the 
vote, of course. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. Well, again, this 
makes it difficult. If you don’t have the 
vote, you may not have as much of an in- 
fiuence on the result. I happen to feel that 
Congress should exercise more responsibility 
than it does toward the District’s problems 
because of the nature of the Federal city. 

But the fact that there may be some 


sitting on the hands of a community or & 
State, an unwillingness to do what is within 


their capacity, does not seem to me to justify 
the bypassing by a Federal agency of that 
community or that State. In one way oF 
another we should involve them in the 
process of solving their own citizens’ 
problems. 

QUESTION. That's a very profound ques- 
tion. That's really the heart of it, isn’t it? 

Mr. FRELINGCHUYS5SEN. Well, there are 50 
many hearts and, unfortunately, we've had 
no meaningful discussion between reasonable 
men and women in committee—and I doubt 
we do on the floor. What the administra- 
tion is apparently saying is: You buy this 
program, it’s on my must“ list 
we will not discuss the contents. 

So far. all we've had in 2 months of hear- 
ings is, in effect, a string of witnesses come in 
and say poverty is a bad thing. 

Of course, poverty is, but we need to look 
specifically at what is being proposed. Do we 
want a program—and we had a witness in 
here who said this program would provide 
these funds—do we want a program that 
would provide Federal assistance to in- 
dividual citizens so that they would have 
adequate, up-to-date plumbing? We had a 
witness from Arkansas who says a great many 
older citizens of Arkansas have to use out- 
door privles * * as they become infirm they 
haye to go to nursing homes if they can’t 
have facilities inside, the community-actiod 
program would provide such facilitics. 

Now this is the kind of intervention that 
seems to me very unwise. 

Question. Congressman, in your own dis- 
trict, the median income is somewhat over 
$7,000, whereas in Mr. Landrum's district, 
of nearly half his constituents are less than 
$3,000 a year. Is it possible that Mr. LAN- 
pruM has a more personal contact with 
poverty than you have? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no idea what 
Mr. Lanprum’s contacts with poverty are. 
can assure you that my attitude toward this 
bill is not shaped by whether or not I have 
many poor people in my district. It’s shaped 
by my concern as a legislator in the Federal 
Government with the nature of the existing 
Federal efforts (and they're very consider- 
able) and the advisability of adding a neu 
layer of authority to an already complex pte- 
ture. It has nothing to do with whether of 
not I've lived in a log cabin or been e 
to a miner's life at all. I sympathize with 
the poor * * * I feel as a representative 
a wealthy State that we may have a respon- 
sibility toward those who are less fortunate. 
That does not mean that we should waste the 
taxpayer's money or to spend it unwisely or 
to give undue authority to an individual 
without delineating how the money should 
be spent. We have a responsibility to the 
taxpayers’ money—as well as to those WO 
may or may not benefit by the distribution 
of this money. 

Question. There has been some talk of ob- 
jections to the bill because it would help 
Negroes more than it would help whites in 
the country. Do you sce this as a 


I would think that if the Negro is in 
he probably—that racial group—should 
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Stand to benefit substantially from it. I 
Would certainly think it would be a very un- 
tenable way to argue against this bill and 
I don't happen to think that anybody has 
done so. 

Question. The Republican policy commit- 
tee this week came out unanimously, I be- 
lleve, against the poverty program as re- 

out * * * the question that puzzles 

the reporters up in the gallery is how many 

Of the Pennsylvania, urban, Republicans— 

the Republicans in districts that are not get- 

along so well—how many of those do 

You think you're going to lose when you 
come to the vote? 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN, Well, as I say, I will 
Telterate. I do not think we should be look- 
ing at this from the party line point of view. 

think it’s outrageous that we should be 
asked to be loyal to something that we feel 
1s bad because our party feels this way, and 
I think it would be equally outrageous to 
oppose a program because the party position 
is in opposition to it. If there is merit in 
this bill, it should be approved by individ- 

What I deplore is the fact that so 
Many Democrats seem to be pressured into 
a position in favor of this bill. I have 

no idea how Republicans will go on this. I 
We'll look at it on the merit side * * * 
that’s all we've been agitating for. We think 
ere are very serious weaknesses and dan- 
Bers to what we've got and our own Federal- 
State relationships if this should be passed. 

Question. Dependable as the partnership 
May be, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, isn’t it a fact 
that this has become and is now a partisan 

e, & political issue, the very vote from the 
ttee—19 to 12, I belleve—was strictly 

along party lines. 
. PRELINGHUYSEN. Well, President John- 
3 himself, of course, has led the pack un- 
ortunately. He showed a very partisan at- 
de toward this, in my opinion. He ex- 
dorlated me before some Democratic women 
nere in Washington not so long ago for my 

lind opposition to his bill, and in effect, as I 
Understand it, hoped that I would meet 
Oblivion at the polls next November. 
b My opposition, I assure you, was not 
pind * * * my opposition is not because I am 
peePublican. But if the President of the 

nited States feels this way, of course, his 
Own followers are not likely to challenge him 
tell him you're talking through your 


Mr. Banper, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I'm sor- 
5 now that's all the time we have. Thanks 
today’s guest: Republican Representative, 
Perre H, B. FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey. 


European Editors Fear Pro-American 
Goldwater 
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HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
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wet MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when for- 
our editors begin to wail about one of 
Dre Statesmen; American citizens can be 
bind sure that statesman is looking out 
it them. Senator GoLDwaTER has made 
Heas that is an unabashed pro-Amer- 


z If European editors fear the election of 

han resident who is pro-American, they 

hai Some reason to be concerned about 

wa Candidacy of Senator Barry GOLD- 
TER, 

an under unanimous consent, I include 
editorial on this subject appearing in 
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the June 11, 1964, issue of the Peoria 
Journal Star: 
EUROPE Looks AT GOLDWATER 


The immediate horrified outbursts that 
came from most of the capitals of Europe, 
both in the press and in the chancelleries, 
upon realization of the number of votes 
behind Barry GOLDWATER has intrigued us. 

These outbursts reached their zenith in 
the Communist capitals, but barely out- 
stripped those in France, Britain, Italy, and 
such. 

As we look at these countries and their 
various policies in recent years. the inter- 
esting thought crosses our mind that per- 
haps what really shocks these countries is 
the notion that for once they may find 
themselves in the position of having to ex- 
ercise some responsibility in their own poli- 
cies. 

They obviously fear that GoLpwaTer would 
be irresponsible, and that they could no 
longer depend so absolutely on the United 
States to be understanding, considerate, and 
responsible, when they dump our policies, 
make trade deals with Cuba, discriminate 
against American products, and at the same 
time demand favored treatment from us. 

They can no longer play so fast and loose 
in a dangerous world, and be assured that 
the United States will take the rap for them 
and pick up the pieces. r 

It is certainly not a compliment to GOLD- 
WATER that these many nations have come 
to believe they couldn't depend on them, 
that his policies would be somewhat un- 
predictable. k 

But it is an intriguing thought that this 
frightens them more perhaps in what it 
would force them to do in terms of ex- 
amining their own policies than in any spe- 
cific action that might be taken by the United 
States. 

Of course, they don't really know what to 
expect of a Goldwater except that he would 
be a complete break from the responsibili- 
ties assumed by the present administration. 

They obviously feel that they do know 
what to expect from a Lyndon Johnson and 
probably can expect much the same from 
a Nelson Rockefeller. 

The idea of uncertainty as to what they 
can count on scares them. 

It would require them to be a bit more 
serious and a bit more careful in arriving 
at their own decisions and policies in the fu- 
ture. 


No wonder it bugs them. 


Baltic Nations Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, 23 
years ago, during the night of June 13-14, 
tens of thousands of people in the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia 
were seized and deported from their 
homelands by ruthless Soviet agents to 
farfiung parts of the Soviet Union to exist 
in misery, hunger, and slavery in Soviet 
labor camps. The world knows that So- 
viet Russia has enslayed millions of peo- 
ple in eastern and central Europe who, 
until 1939, lived under their own national 
governments. The Communist aggres- 
sors, against the will of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the Baltic 
States, illegally and forcibly incorpo- 
rated them into the Soviet Union and 
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they still remain under the cruel yoke of 
communism. Communist regimes have 
kept these nations in bondage, de- 
prived their people of fundamental 
rights, and subjected them to ruthless 
colonial exploitation. This has been 
achieved by the use of force and fraud, in 
violation of international law. Soviet 
wartime and postwar pledges of free elec- 
tions for the countries of east-central 
Europe have not been fulfilled and little 
has been done by the free world to de- 
mand fulfillment. 

Until the human rights of personal 
and political freedoms are restored to 
these and other enslaved peoples, the 
world will not see true peace. The basic 
issue involved in today’s conflict is hu- 
man rights: the right to life, liberty, 
and security against arbitrary arrests 
and detentions; the right to own prop- 
erty; the right of opinion and expres- 
sion; the right to assemble peacefully; 
the right to work; the right to form 
3 unions; the right to religious free- 

om. 

All these rights, Mr. Speaker, that we 
in this country believe are basic to the 
individual, are being denied and vio- 
lated in the captive nations of Estonia, 
‘Latvia, and Lithuania—and the con- 
tinuance of these violations is harmful 
to world peace and cooperation. 

There are those who apologize for So- 
viet Russia and insist that we must ac- 
cept the status quo if we are to come to 
a peaceful settlement of world prob- 
lems. If the United States is to retain 
its leadership in the struggle against 
communism, it must demonstrate cour- 
age and firmness and an unequivocal 
stand for basic human rights. The 
yearning for freedom of these enslaved 
people and their continued devotion to 
the ideal of human liberty constitute a 
threat to the rule of the Communist 
oppressors. We must help keep that 
faith alive. For 23 years our Govern- 
ment has refused to recognize the legal- 
ity of the Soviet occupation of these 
countries, but today the many gestures 
toward accommodation with the So- 
viet rules are discouraging and fright- 
ening to the many friends of these Bal- 
tic States. 

In observance of that June 14, 23 
years ago, we today pay tribute to the 
bravery and dedication of these peo- 
ple and assure them they have not been 
forgotten. 


Iowa Soil and Water Conservation 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED ScHWENCEl. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week soil conservationists around the 
country are celebrating Soil and Water 
Conservation Week. As one who has 
long been interested in soil and water 
conservation, I would like to pay tribute 
to those individuals who work fulltime 
in this field. They are doing a great 
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service and the results and benefits of 
their efforts will be realized for many 
years to come. 

This year, in an effort to get the mes- 
sage of soil and water conservation to 
the people, I had my research team of 
college students at the State University 
of Iowa prepare a kit for distribution 
to all of the newspapers in the First Dis- 
trict of Iowa. It contains stories about 
the work of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, 
pamphlets, and other material that 
newspaper editors can use in publicizing 
soil and water conservation. 


For the newspaper kit I wrote the fol- 
lowing article which is titled “The Chal- 


lenge”: 
THE CHALLENGE 


(By Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, First 
District of Iowa) 


The challenge of saving the productive 
land of America soars to tremendous propor- 
tions. Its dimensions begin with the vast- 
ness of a nation, look outward to a hemi- 
sphere, and ultimately encompass the globe. 
At stake is the well-being of mankind, now 
and for the future. All men depend on the 
productivity and uses of the land, not only 
for the food of existence but also for the 
nourishment of spirits. Here is more than 
the place where we live. Here also is the 
space and setting for our future growth, 
which may be limited or limitless. Its pro- 
portion of value is determined by each in- 
dividual's concern for the land. 

The proper management of soil and water 
resources is one of the most critical prob- 
lems our Nation faces. While rural and 
urban residents today face a greater challenge 
in the development of land and water re- 
sources than during any period in this Na- 
tion's history, they also possess more effi- 
cient means to meet this challenge. 

To each among us there is a share in the 
brotherhood of soil and water stewardship. 
There is a share to further the beauty of 
creation, to reject waste in a complex society, 
to build strong communities and prosperous 
farms, and to develop goals. This Nation 
cannot afford to be concerned about soll and 
water problems only on farms, for land and 
water resource problems extend beyond the 
grassy farm fields and into the concrete path- 
ways of cities. 

Farm legislation has recently taken this 


to help meet our Nation's resource 
needs. The Department of Agriculture has 
been extended additional authority to work 
with local people and their organizations in 
programs which have been widened in scope 
to meet the expanding need of this Nation. 

It is gratifying to see Iowa as a leader in 
soil and water conservation—a leader not 
only in the Corn Belt but also in the Na- 
tion—but I still feel deeply that the rate of 
conservation progress deserves to be in- 
creased. 


The accomplishments of soil conservation 
districts have brought increased benefits not 
only to the farmers but to the urban-sub- 
urban populations as well. A large measure 
of a district’s success can be attributed to 
the tireless efforts of its locally elected farm 
commissioners who can be proud of the im- 
portant part which they have played in con- 
servation. 

Land use changes are occurring at ever- 
increasing rates. The growing acreage of 
urban-suburban land poses new conservation 
problems, 
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The Department of Agriculture's recently 
published inventory of conservation needs 
gives a good picture of the physical needs 
for the conservation of our land. It shows 
the nature and the magnitude of the con- 
servation tasks to be faced, and it shows that 
we have ample land resources to meet the 
anticipated needs for the foreseeable future. 
The inventory Indicates that In the 12 coun- 
ties in Iowa's First Congressional District, 
the present acreage of 2.5 million acres 
planted in cropland will probably exceed 2.6 
million by 1975—an increase of more than 
3% percent. Of the projected 2.6 million 
acres about 54 percent will need conserva- 
tion treatment. The report further indicates 
that 29 watersheds, lying wholly or partly 
within these counties, are in need of project 
type action, primarily for flood prevention 
through floodwater and sediment damage 
reduction and for upland erosion damage re- 
duction, 

Congress already has provided for the 
Department of Agriculture to give techni- 
cal and financial help through soil conserva- 
tion districts which have been the nucleus 
of the conservation program at a local level. 
The Department’s small watershed program 
provides the means whereby local people 
can initiated their own soll and water man- 
agement and flood prevention projects in 
community-size watersheds and receive 
Federal technical and financial assistance. 
Greater effort is needed to achieve city- 
county cooperation in areas where a water- 
shed development specifically involves both 
farm and city land. The Department can 
now give wider financial assistance for 
municipal and industrial water supplies. 

Conservation is an issue which has long 
concerned me. We should establish a long- 
Tange goal to successfully accomplish the 
many tasks before us. We have an excel- 
lent team—tocal, State, Federal, and pri- 
vate interests. One important way in 
which we can stregnthen our team is to 
get better public understanding of the job 
we are doing—the understanding not only 
of farmers but of city dwellers as well. 

Of increasing importance is the soil sur- 
vey information and experience gained by 
the soil conservation services in working 
with farmers. In addition to its value to 
farmers in planning land use, soll survey 
information is an important tool for engin- 
neers and urban planners in building con- 
struction, locating highways, water con- 
trol, sewage disposal, and other matters 
important to suburban development. 

Conservation is a responsibility which 
steadily grows larger and more exacting. 

against the limited resources on 
all sides are the mounting demands of an 
increasing population and the spreading 
requirements of our more complex world. 


More people want more uses more often from 


the resources at hand, anc evey indication 
is that the trend will continue. Whether 
conservation ts practiced by individual farm- 
ers, or by le and farmers work- 
ing together, the results benefit everyone. 

We can be proud of the things we have 
done, but we should think more of today, 
tomorrow, and the crucial years ahead. We 
must broaden our outlook to horizons which 
constantly widen the new problems, new 
complexities, and therefore to new opportu- 
nities. The real job, of course, rests ulti- 
mately with the people—farm and non- 
farm alike. 

This is a good time to examine the tasks 
before us and our own responsibilities to 
the preservation 3f our Nation's resources, 
With faith and courage in the processes 
which bring about better conservation proce- 
dures, we welcome the future. 
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Address by Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
to the Association of Mayors of Puerto 
Rico 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor of serving with Senator KENNETH 
B. Kari when I was first elected to 
the House and it has been my privilege to 
observe his distinguished career ever 
since he first entered Congress in 1946. 
Senator KEATING is an outspoken advo- 
cate of a strong and forthright foreign 
policy and a leader in the fight for equal 
opportunity for all men. 

Because Ken Keatrnc is one of the two 
Senators appointed to the Commission 
To Study the Status of Puerto Rico, the 
speech which he gave Monday, June 8. 
to the Association of Mayors of Puerto 
Rico is particularly significant. Senator 
KeEatTinc stressed the contribution that 
Puerto Ricans have made to American 
culture and pointed out the contrast be- 
tween Puerto Rican successes and Cas- 
tro’s failures. 

As Senator KEATING said, the relation- 
ship between the United States and Puer- 
to Rico is built on voluntariness and 1s 
held together by friendship and mutual 
interest.” In his words: 

We are showing the world that these qual- 
ities can cement bonds between nations as 
firmly as between individuals. 


Senator Keatinc’s speech follows: 

It is a privilege and a personal delight to 
take part tonight in this dinner in honor of 
Puerto Rico’s leading citizens. 

- Yesterday, New Yorkers were treated to 3 
magnificent demonstration of free institu- 
tions and cultural and economic solidarity 
in the wonderful “Desfile Puerto Riquefio- 

We American citizens who live on the 
mainland, and particularly those of us hers 
in New York City, are vitally interested in 
the 2½ million American citizens of the 
sunny island of Puerto Rico and the addi- 
tional million in the United States. 

Puerto Ricans are making an important 
contribution to the industry and commerc® 
and culture of this greatest of cities—a con- 
tribution not only of their many 
developed skills but also of their willingnes* 
and quickness to learn new ones. 

We are learning about and enjoying th® 
rich traditions of language and music and 
literature and art of the Puerto Rican peo" 
ple. There is a two-way culture absorption 
going on in this city—we are assimilating 
you and you are assimilating us, and we will 
both be the richer for it. I have 
learned to obey the “No Fume” (No Foo 
may) signs throughout the city. 

We have taken great pride in Puerto Rico's 
economic development and in your firm ded!- 
cation to free institutions and represents” 
tive government. 

We were particularly gratified when, 10 
1950, the Commonwealth established her on 
point 4 program to share her knowl 
and skills with underdeveloped coun 
throughout the world. Recently, Puerto 
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about the industrial incentives program that 
attracted nearly 1,000 manufacturers to 
Puerto Rico, and to visit the schools, farms, 
hospitals, and housing programs of the 
island, 

Puerto Rico has sent to our shores gov- 
ernment. leaders, economists, teachers, and 
scientists of note. Two islanders have won 
distinguished service medals from the Fed- 
eral Government for their achievements in 
the civil service: Guillermo Medina, who now 
heads the Navy’s oceanographic office, and 
Raul Rodriguez, who received the Army’s 
Civillan Exceptional Meritorious Service 
Award for his role in developing a water 
supply system for our servicemen in Green- 
land, The number of Puerto Rican doctors 
and lawyers has doubled in the last 10 
years. 

Tad Moscosco has played a vital role in 
shaping our Latin American policy. 

Pablo Casals—an adopted Puerto Rican, 
Whose mother was a native-born islander— 
was honored at the White House, but even 
More important, honored us by sharing his 
gift for life and for music. 

We have also witnessed with pride Puerto 
Rico's phenomenal economic growth and de- 
velopment. In two decades, Operation Boot- 
Strap has increased the island's net income 
700 percent. Per capita income has risen, 
the number of factories has increased from 
52 plants in 1949 to more than 660 today. 

Puerto Ricans have always known that 
economic advancement and the abolition of 
Poverty were not ends in themselves, but 
rather means to a better life. 

And with this long term goal, the island 
instituted Operation Serenity—a concerted 
emphasis on education, the arta, and the de- 
velopment of the Puerto Rican culture. The 
results—a vast scholarship program at the 


Operation Bootstrap. 

We on the mainland must retain these 
goals, too. The enrichment of the American 
Culture, the fostering of the arts, the im- 
Provement of education for all Americans, 
must be one of our important objectives. 
The abolition of economic poverty is a neces- 
Sary prerequisite, but not the end of our 


We know right here in New York City— 
even within the Puerto Rican community 
Itself—that there are other objectives which 
must be achieved—that economic success 18 
important, but not enough. We are dedi- 
Cated to working for those broader goals, not 
Only for Puerto Ricans in New York, but for 
au Americans. Better schools as well as bet- 
ter jobs. Scholarships as well as steel plants. 

as well as commercial development, 
All are needed for the better civilization we 
Are planning. 

Every thoughtful person is deeply im- 
Pressed with the speed and — 7 
With which our Puerto Rican citizens have 
adapted to the ways of the New Yorker. 

They have set down their roots and made 
long range plans for their futures with re- 
Markable speed. 

It is not generally known that there are 
more than 6,000 Puerto Rican business es- 
tablishments in New York City alone. Puerto 
Ricans have settled all over this big wonder- 
Tul State and have bought homes and have 
Joined parent-teacher associations. 

The major problem we have in this city 
With our Puerto Rican-friends is how we can 
Make available to them more quickly and 
More easily the education they want so ur- 
8 both for themselves and for their 


I understand that the Spanish language 
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newspapers here carry more advertisements 
for schools and educational opportunities of 
varlous sorts than for any other product or 
service. And, obviously, their editors know 
what their readers want to see. My Puerto 
Rican friends tell me that almost everyone 
who comes here from the beautiful island, 
has a personal credo borrowed from our first 
Republican President, Abraham Lincoln— If 
you keep on studying and learning, you will 
be ready when opportunity knocks.” 

The impression is unmistakable that 
Puerto Rican New Yorkers are here to stay. 
They are anxious to assume their share of 
responsibility in the affairs of their local, 
State, and Federal governments. 

It is to this end that they so eagerly pursue 
their American education. 

There is another aspect to the relations 
between the United States and Puerto Rico, 
one which bears directly on our security and 
freedom. Puerto Rico is of strategic im- 
portance to the United States and to the 
free world as a glittering showplace of 
democracy and economic progress in the 
troubled Caribbean. 

Only 800 miles of water separate San Juan 
from Havana but the gulf between them in 
free government and fine institutions is vast 
indeed. 

It is thrilling to see the wonderful mani- 
festation of this difference here tonight— 
assembled here are the mayors of Puerto 
Rico's cities and towns, freely elected by the 
will of the people—and the leaders among 
their chosen representatives in their govern- 
ment; all of this in sharp contrast with the 
situation in Castro Cuba, 

I have been told that the bonds between 
Puerto Rico and the Cuban people are very 
close and very strong; that they are like two 
wings of the same bird, Puerto Rico and 
Cuba were both liberated In the same war 
and I know you share with me the conviction 
that there can be no real security in the 
Caribbean until Cuba is again free. 

And the Cuban people are not free, any 
more than are the people of Hungary. Castro 
remains a menace: to the future of Cuba, 
and of Latin America, and of the whole 
Western Hemisphere. What Castro wants 
more than anything else—what he must have 
to survive—is recognition that communism 
in Cuba is permanent, that it is the wave 
of the future, and that it is irreversible. Ac- 
ceptance of that idea by the world is more 
important to Castro than any other issue 
confronting him. 

He must never be given this recognition 
or res The Castro regime serves as an 
agent for foreign Communist domination of 
a strategic point in the Western Hemisphere; 
and as an instrument for the export of Com- 
munist terrorism, sabotage, weapons, and 
ideology throughout Latin America. 

Tt also serves as a case history of the dis- 
mal failure of communism. Castro is a weak 
link in the Communist empire. Concerted 
economic measures short of war and the in- 
creasing opposition of the Cuban people 
can break this link. This is my belief and 
the basis for the policy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

We must never meekly accept the Castro 
regime as inevitable and unalterable, and 
every member of the Organization of Ameti- 
can States must stand together behind a 
strong policy—to name Castro the Commu- 
nist aggressor he so obviously is, and to 
initiate united action to prevent this dic- 
tator from subverting free and independent 


governments throughout the hemisphere. 


Portunately, one of the best weapons in 
treedom's arsenal is the showplace that is 
Puerto Rico. Blessed by nature with a mag- 
nificent country and climate, Puerto Rico is 
demonstrating clearly the added blessings 
that spring from free government and free 
enterprise. All peoples must be made as 
aware of Puerto Rico's remarkable successes 
as they are of Castro’s failures. 


This year, the Congress enacted legislation 
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to create a Commission to Study the Status 
of Puerto Rico. I was privileged to be 
selected as one of the two Senate members of 
the Commission, which is composed of seven 
US. residents and six residents of Puerto 
Rico. 

We will have our first meeting tomorrow. 

One of our tasks will be to evaluate all the 
arguments on the various proposed relation- 
ships between the two governments, and to 
make nonbinding recommendations for leg- 
islation to the President. I am fully aware 
of the importance of this subject and intend 
to give this issue my most earnest study and 
consideration without any prejudgments. 

But there is another important task be- 
fore the Commission which must not be over- 
looked. It can serve to focus the attention 
of the whole world on the magnificent story 
of Puerto Rico. 

It is a proud and inspiring story of what 
can be accomplished by free men and women 
working together for the general welfare, Its 
last chapter has not been written—but I am 
confident that the future of Puerto Rico will 
witness ever-increasing success in our joint 
quest to provide a better life for all peoples. 

In Puerto Rico, there is a saying that 
one should take pride in his house but keep 
the windows open on all sides to let in fresh 
breezes. Puerto Rico's house was Spanish 
for 400 years. Her people take pride in that 
house, but for decades, they have kept their 
windows open to breezes from other parts of 
the world. 

I have tried to make it clear tonight that 
relationship between the United States and 
Puerto Rico is mutually beneficial. The 
United States has helped Puerto Rico and 
bears a special responsibility for its welfare. 
But Puerto Rico has also advanced the in- 
terests of the United States both culturally 
and strategically. X 

Our relationship is built on voluntariness 
and is held together by friendship and 
mutual interest. We are showing the world 
that these qualities can cement bonds be- 
tween nations as firmly as between in- 
dividuals, 

There is much the world can learn from 
this, but unfortunately there are many 
places in the world where windows are not 
kept open—even in the springtime. 

We welcome all of you and wish you every 
future success. If I can close with a wish for 
myself—it is that I will be able to visit you 
in your cities in the not too distant future. 


A Tribute to Chrysler Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, having been deeply concerned 
over a period of years about the ever- 
increasing death toll on our highways 
and as chairman of the Public Health 
and Safety Subcommittee my attention 
has been directed to ways and means of 
reducing automobile fatalities. 

I have introduced a number of bills in 
the field of automobile safety and the 
Congress, in its wisdom, has seen fit to 
pass and have enacted into law measures 
requiring .seat belt standards, brake 
fiuid standards and driver registration. 
In addition, the House on two previous 
occasions passed the bill I introduced to 
establish safe car standards and it is 
now pending on the House Calendar this 
year. 
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Mr. Speaker, I realize that, while we 
can legislate to provide the safest possi- 
ble automobiles, it is impossible to legis- 
late human behavior. The hard fact is 
that there are those individuals, normal 
in every respect, that become demons 
when they get behind the wheel of a car. 

Driver education, Mr. Speaker, is of 
paramount importance if we are to sub- 
stantially reduce the carnage on our 
highways. I fully support the programs 
on driver education that our schools 
throughout the country have provided 
for I fully believe such programs will 
assist materially in reducing the ever 
mounting death toll. 

I wish to take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to commend the Chrysler Corp. 
for its program to promote traffic safety 
and for providing driver education ve- 
hicles at no cost, and in whatever num- 
bers reauired to public and nonprofit high 
schools and colleges in the country where 
they have qualified driver education 
courses. 

I commend Chrysler Corp. for this for- 
ward step in the field of traffic safety 
through education and I insert in the 
Record at this point a press release by 
Chrysler Corp. outlining this fine pro- 
gram they have embarked on: 

A program to promote traffic safety 
throughout the United States by providing 
driver education vehicles at no cost to ap- 
proved schools was announced today by 
Virgil E. Boyd, Chrysler Corp. vice presi- 
dent and group executive, automotive sales. 

“The nationwide program will make Chrys- 
ler Corp. vehicles. available, in whatever 
numbers are required, to public or non- 
profit private high schools or colleges in 
the country, provided the schools have 

driver education courses” Boyd 
said. He added that the vehicles would 
be provided the more than 6,000 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge dealers in 
the United States. 

Details of the Chrysler Corp. program are 
being announced by Lynn A. Townsend, 
president, through a special this 
week to approximately 20,000 school ad- 
ministrators throughout the country. To 
qualify for the driver education cars, schools 
must provide qualified instructors to teach 
an approved course in driver education, 
Townsend said. Each student should re- 
ceive the usual minimum standard course, 
which is generally 30 hours of classroom in- 
struction plus 6 hours of behind-the-wheel 
training. 

“Driver education is one of the best in- 
vestments this Nation can make in highway 
safety,” Boyd said, “and as more and more 
of our young people reach driving age, the 
all-out cooperation of the automobile in- 
dustry and its dealers is needed to supply 
the growing need for cars to continue and 
expand these programs.” 

Boyd pointed out that, individually, teen- 
agers are physically equipped to be the best 
drivers, but as a group they have one of the 
poorest records. Last year, he said, they 
represented 7.1 percent of the drivers in the 
United States, but they were involved in 14.7 
percent of all traffic accidents. 

“We know that qualified driver education 
is the most effective way to reduce this dis- 
proportionate figure,” Boyd said. “Results of 
more than 40 separate research studies show 
that trained drivers have an average of half 
as many accidents as untrained drivers for 
at least 5 years after recelying instruction.” 

He added that the studies further indicate 
that about 900 lives are saved annually and 
31,000 Injuries are prevented as a result of 
high school driver education. 

“The population explosion, however, is 
having its impact on high school driver 
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éducation just as it ís in other areas of the 
school curriculum,” Boyd cautioned. In the 
current school year more than 3 million high 
school students are eligible to start driving, 
but present facilities provide qualified driver 
education for only 39 percent of these stu- 
dents: 

“This means we are running behind at the 
rate of nearly 2 million students a year— 
and this number will grow larger and larger 
unless we take action now to reverse the 
trend.” 

Arrangements may now be made with 
dealers selling Chrysler Corp, cars for the 
driver education vehicles. First deliveries 
under the new program will be made shortly 
after the 1965 model announcements this 
fall. 

Under the terms of the program, the 
vehicles will be registered in the name of the 
school, Provision has been made by Chrysler 
Corp. to assist the dealer in recovering de- 
preciation costs on all cars made available 
at no cost to the school for driver educa- 
tion purposes. 

In addition, Chrysler will also continue its 
current program which provides a cash allow- 
ance to dealers for each vehicle sold or leased 
to schools for driver education use. 


Democratic Gloom Is Puzzling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
David Lawrence's column, entitled 
“Democratic Gloom Is Puzzling,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on June 11, presented an extremely 
puzzling political phenomenon. It seems 
that the columnists and radio and tele- 
vision commentators who have never 
written or said a kind word for the Re- 
publican Party are now crying crocodile 
tears over the destruction of the party 
through the possibility of a nomination 
of Senator GoLDWATER. 

Their sudden concern is most baffling, 
as is the case of a small group of Sena- 
tors who issued a policy statement aimed 
at Senator GOLDWATER when the Senate 
voting record for 1963 shows that not one 
of the eight signers had a percentage 
record of over 60 percent in voting with 
a majority of the Republicans in the 
Senate. Their record ran as low as 28 
percent while Senator GOLDWATER had 
an 81-percent record in voting with the 
majority of Republicans on the Senate 
rolloalls. Just what is prompting all of 
this sudden concern for the welfare of 
the Republican Party by those who 
neither vote with the party nor write, nor 
comment favorably on the party presents 
one of the most baffling political situa- 
tions of 1964. 

Mr. Lawrence’s column follows: 
Democratic GLOOM Is PUZZLING—OBS5ERVERS 

THEORIZE GOLDWATER STRENGTH IN GRASS- 

ROOTS AREAS UNDERESTIMATED 

(By David Lawrence) 

There is something of a political mystery 
building up. It’s understandable why cer- 
tain Republicans who may have favored rival 
candidates in their own party are unhappy 
because, as it looks now, Senator GOLDWATER, 
of Arizona, Ils going to get the Republican 
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presidential nomination. But it Is puzzling 
why so many Democrats are unhappy. 

Much of the anti-Goldwater comments 
have come from people who consider them- 
selves “liberals” in the Democratic Party and 
from those who profess to be nonpartisan 
but actually have a deep-seated antagonism 
not only toward Senator GOLDWATER but 
against everything for which he stands, 

If the Arizona Senator's philosophy is, as 
alleged, so unpopular, and if the Republican 
Party is supposedly doomed to destruction 
if it does nominate Senator GOLDWATER, then 
it is dificult to see why there should not 
be rejoicing among those writers who have 
been espousing the cause of the Democratic 
Party. 

Is it possible that Senator GOLDWATER has 
more popularity than appears on the surface 
and that for this reason Democrats fear he 
may have more backing among the voters 
than he is publicly credited with having? 
It might even be that the Arizona Senator 
has the support of the “grassroots” senti- 
ment in State after State and that his 
strength with the voters has been actually 
underestimated in the last few months, 

It is to be noted that the public-opinion 
polls were recently proved wrong in Cali- 
fornia—the most populous State in the 
Union, 

But if Senator GOLDWATER'S candidacy is, 
as it is now claimed by his critics, about to 
hurt the Republican Party, why shouldn't 
the Democratic Party exultantly anticipate 
a landslide victory? 

President Johnson, of course, is not the 
idol of the so-called “liberals” in this coun- 
try, but he is subject to their domineering 
influence inside his own party. His stand 
on “civil rights” legislation, for example, 
only a few years ago was different from what 
it is today. But he could never have gotten 
the vice presidential nomination, nor could 


willing to make adjustments or to “imple- 
ment“ principles in a way that is satisfactory 
to the Democratic leaders in the Northern 
States. 

There are Republicans, of course, who 
think that maybe Senator GOLDWATER, too, 
can be persuaded to adopt a “flexible” 
strategy and that, by the time the Republi- 
can platform is written, he may be willing 
to accept a document with some high- 
sounding phrases that extol certain principles 
on “civil rights,” for example, without nec- 
essarily indorsing all of the specific pro- 
posals for carrying out those principles. 

One thing that is unmistakable is that, 
while national political conventions are often 
controlled and operated by the professional 
politicians, they cannot ignore underlying 
public sentiment. There has been a rapidly 
growing support among Republican voters 
for Senator GOLDWATER., It has been based 
on the assumption that he is a courageous 
individual who is not afraid to dispute the 
policies and programs of the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations, 

Much of the outspoken comment in favor 
of the Arizona Senator comes from people 
throughout the country who are not par- 
ticularly concerned with the deviations that 
occur now and then in the impromptu 
speeches of public men. Senator GOLDWATER 
is regarded basically as a symbol of protest 
and as a man who will really make a fight 
during the campaign and reflect the opposi- 


tion to administration policies by man 


citizens, 

There are, to be sure, some Democrats in 
every State who are sympathetic to the 
Goldwater movement. It is too early to say 
how much of a “crossover” vote from the 
Democratic to the Republican Party will 
emerge in the autumn elections. But the 
caustic attacks recently on Senator GOLD- 
water by Democratic Party spokesmen may, 
in the long run, prove beneficial to him. 

For, while he certainly cannot count on 
getting any of those same “liberal” votes on 
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the Democratic side, or even hope to retain 
some of the voters in this category who 
happen to be Republicans, he may find the 
“crossover” exchange advantageous to him 
numerically. There may be more Democrats 
who will leave their party than there will 
be Republicans who will “crossover” to the 
Johnson candidacy. 

At this early date it is difficult to say 
whether the election will be close on the elec- 
toral side, because a majority of only one 
vote within each State can decide its elec- 
toral vote. But it is conceivable that the 
Republican Party in November will pull a 
much larger popular vote than has been 
predicted heretofore. 


Watersheds During the Next Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts presented the 
llth Annual National Watershed Con- 
gress in Little Rock, Ark., April 19-22, 
1964. The purpose of this year’s highly 
important congress was to outline the 
programs for watershed development 
throughout this Nation during the next 
decade. A brief summary of this con- 
gress was printed in th: May issue of 
the Watershed Letter. Under unani- 
mous consent I place this Watershed 
Letter in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

WATERSHEDS SEEN RALLYING POINT 
IN Next DECADE 


The past 10 years have proven the worth 
of small watershed development, but vast- 
ly more innovation and action are needed 
during the next decade. This is the con- 
sensus of participants in the llth Na- 
tional Watershed Congress held late last 
month at Little Rock, Ark. More than 400 
of the Nation's top land and water leaders 
applauded SCS Deputy Administrator Hol- 
Us R. Williams when he said the need for 
completing the conservation job on 1 billion 
acres of watershed lands is “urgent and 
imperative.” 

Decline and death face many American 
communities unless their problems—includ- 
ing water management—get immediate 
Attention, said Williams in his keynote 
speech. He pointed out that small water- 
shed projects are essential to long-term 
economic development and provide immedi- 
ate employment benefits from construction 
Work and associated industrial and recre- 
ational enterprises. 

Three major shifts in emphasis were iden- 
ified by the chairmen of congress com- 
Mittees as they assessed future watershed 
Potentials. These are trends from single 
to multiple-purpose development, from 
Primarily agricultural to community-wide 
Programs and from individual agency- 
based projects to coordinated efforts com- 
bining all Interests. 

Only in recent years, said Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, have we 
begun to “think of communities which 
need to diversify their economic base if 

are to survive, to think of the wide- 
Spread cancer of poverty in rural America, 
to think of the growing needs of families and 
individuals in cities and suburbs for land 
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and water and space where they can relax 
and play.” 

Abandonment of old methods of river 
basin development was called for by An- 
thony Wayne Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Parks Association, in one of many 
demands for fresh and imaginative think- 
ing. He said the typical draw-down res- 
ervoir must be replaced by modern pro- 
grams which protect, restore, and enhance 
the total “lfe-environment.” 

Smith called for a larger proportion of 
small headwater impoundments in com- 
prehensive river basin plans, more vigorous 
water purification provisions and a critical 
assessment of large reservoirs in view of the 
probable emergence of the hydrogen-fusion 
process (of sea water conversion) which may 
render big dams uneconomic and unneces- 


Watersheds will be a focus of inestimable 
importance in the next 10 years, said Her- 
bert B. Eagon, of the Ohio River division, 
Army Corps of Engineers. He said: 

“There is a crying need for a national 
rallying point. We need a cause to inspire 
heavy hearts, challenge listless minds, em- 
ploy idle hands and unite us all in & com- 
mon crusade to benefit all citizens and 
strengthen the Nation. 

“What could be more obvious than an all- 
out campaign for the restoration, protec- 
tion, preservation, and use of our basic re- 
sources of soll, water, trees, legumes, fish 
and wild creatures through the development 
of the watersheds and river basins of the 
Nation. So much to do—so little done.” 

_ PRESSING NEEDS 

Here are the highlights of committee pres- 
entations at the Watershed Congress: 

Resolve water rights conflict: A Supreme 
Court decision in 1955 has raised doubts 
concerning water “rights” along streams 
originating from or flowing through U.S. 
public lands. In an attempt to resolve the 
situation, at least partially, five western 
Senators have introduced Senate bill 1275 
which would recognize certain State wat- 
er rights procedures. If this legislation fails, 
some alternative steps should be taken to 
clarify water rights policy and confirm State 
and local interests, said members of the Wat- 
er Rights Committee. 

Step up water quality improvement: None 
of the 528 Public Law 566 watershed proj- 
ects approved as of the beginning of 1964 
include specific provisions for water qual- 
ity control. Pollution problems in small 
watersheds are still emerging ones. Im- 
mediate attention must be given to qual- 
ity improvement because of increasing ur- 
banization, integration of small watershed 
projects in comprehensive basin plans, the 
possibility of stream contamination result- 
ing from advanced agricultural technology 
and the expanding utilization of small water- 
sheds for recreational purposes. 

Promote teamwork in basin planning: Co- 
ordination of river basin studies and pro- 
grams, though not ideal, is much better than 
10 years ago, says the River Basin Planning 
Committee. Federal officials must 
the legitimate concerns of State and local 
interests in water development and the 
States need to demonstrate willingness and 
ability to assume an active role in planning 
and presenting local viewpoints. Senate 
Document 97, an outline of coordination 
policies, and other expressions of adminis- 
trative policy and congressional intent pro- 
vide an excellent foundation to build a ma- 
ture water development program in the years 
ahead. 

Get the facts and put them to work: The 
committee studying watershed potentials 
called for expanded research on resource 
needs and uses, more comprehensive planning 
and better policy formation. But its big 
guns were trained on the problem of educa- 
tion. Public interest in water problems is 
growing, members said, and an educational 
program must be readied to meet this new 
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awareness and concern. Most importantly, 
“it must be an A, B, and C type education, 
stripped of fancy frills and highly technical 
terms. Too often technical people explain 
what they are doing in terms common to 
their profession, which is not the layman's 
language,“ said G. M. Browning, chairman 
of the Watershed Potentials Committee. 

Expand fish and wildlife consideration: 
The efforts of U.S. Soll Conservation Service 
officials to integrate fish and wildlife and rec- 
reational features in small watershed projects 
were recognized by the Recreation Commit- 
tee. But much more consideration of these 
needs is required to mitigate damages to fish 
and wildlife habitat by drainage aspects of 
watershed development, members said. Leg- 
islative authority and administrative pro- 
cedures seem adequate to provide for develop- 
ment of these resources in Public Law 566 
programs, but local sponsors, technical work- 
ers, State approving agencies (such as State 
soil and water conservation committees), and 
State fish and game conservation agencies 
must be encouraged to take positive action 
to protect habitat and develop proper recre- 
ational facilities. 


PRAISE FOR 566 


A dynamic and effective mechanism for 
Federal-State-local cooperation in commu- 
nity development—this was the Judgment of 
Watershed Congress participants on the Pub- 
lic Law 566 program, now 10 years old. 

In the first decade of its life, Public Law 
566 has helped watershed development leap 
ahead, Federal investments rose from 67.3 
million in 1955 to $63.4 million in 1964. 
State, local, and private expenditures have 
also risen sharply. Out of the $743 million 
involved in the first 500 projects, about $441 
million are Federal costs and $301 million 
are non-Pederal. 

Almost half of the 547 projects approved 
as of April 1 include features other than flood 
prevention—such as drainage, irrigation, rec- 
reation, and water supply. 

This upstream program has roots stretch- 
ing back to 1936. In that year USDA began 
to make watershed investigations and re- 
ports. In 1948, the first floodwater retard- 
ing dam was completed in 1 of 11 authorized 
watersheds. In 1952, Congressman Poaaz, of 
Texas, introduced watershed legislation, and 
in 1953, the House voted $5 million for the 
“pilot” watershed program, Public Law 566 
was passed on May 21, 1954, and has been 
amended five times. 


Wartime Excise Taxes Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Republican members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
proposed an amendment to H.R. 11376. 
That bill provides for a 1-year extension 
on all wartime excise taxes still in effect. 

The Republican amendment would re- 
duce by 50 percent after June 30, 1964, 
the present excise taxes on toilet prep- 
arations, jewelry and related items, 
ladies’ handbags, luggage, furs and fur- 
trimmed coats, and be eliminated en- 
tirely after June 30, 1965. 

Should the rule on H.R. 11376 not 
permit such an amendment, then a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill will be offered 
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to include the Republican amendment 
and report back forthwith. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long advocated 
that all wartime excise taxes on the 
above-listed articles should be repealed; 
hence I shall support this move to ac- 
complish that end. 


Gen. David Sarnoff Honored With Yeshiva 
University’s Distinguished Science Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24, 1964, I was privileged to attend and 
participate in a dinner at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York honoring 
the chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corp. of America, Gen. David Sar- 
noff. On that evening Yeshiva Uni- 
versity presented General Sarnoff with 
its Distinguished Science Award for his 
service to the scientific community and 
to all of his fellow citizens. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the tributes paid to General 
Sarnoff on that occasion by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and by the chairman 
of the board of trustees of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. These are followed by General 
Sarnoff’s able and illuminating remarks. 
Those assembled were also honored with 
the presence of Astronaut Scott Carpen- 
ter—a living symbol of the triumph of 
science in space. 

The remarks of President Johnson, 
Yeshiva’s Board Chairman Max J. Etra, 
and General Sarnoff follow: 

REMARKS BY Max J. ETRA, CHAIRMAN, BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 

In the first year of this century a young 
boy arrived at these shores. He was one 
of millions of all nationalities and reli- 
gions—who came to this country because it 
held forth the promise of freedom, new life, 
new opportunity. The most ardent en- 
thuslast could not have predicted the 
enormous impact this boy has made on the 
life of his country. 

If I were to sum up Gen. David Sarnoff's 
career in one word, I would say that that 
word is service. His gifts of imagination, 
his genius in predicting the future of science 
and technology—and in the dream of 
tomorrow the reality of today, his humani- 
tarian concerns—all have at their root a 
desire to serve mankind. 

Yeshiva University, too, in its long his- 
tory, has been motivated by the desire to 
serve the community as a vital force in 
education. More than three-quarters of a 
century ago, what has become Yeshiva Uni- 
versity today came into being on New York’s 
lower East Side. 

During the last two decades, this uni- 
versity—inspired by the unprecedented role 
that higher education has come to play in 
national well being—has experienced & 
meaningful expansion that has rarely been 
paralleled in education—so at present we 
number 17 schools in our university. Dur- 
ing these years, Yeshiva University has at 
all times responded to urgent national needs. 
It was to meet the tremendous shortage of 
skilled teachers and administrators that the 
university established its graduate school of 
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education. To meet a need in the unprece- 
dented demand for social work personnel to 
work with our youth, our „and our 
indigent—the university founded its school 
of social work. 

In response to a serious national challenge 
our Albert Einstein College of Medicine for 
the training of doctors and for the advance- 
ment of medical research came into being. 

Most individuals in this country would 
agree that our greatest need today is to 
strengthen our Nation’s scientific resources. 
Most people will recognize the vast implica- 
tions that scientific strength has for every 
sector of American life. Our strength and 
future as the leader of the free world de- 
pends on it. The progress of American in- 
dustry—and the progress of every American 
business—depends on it. The well-being and 
health of every citizen depend on it. 

Yeshiva University's first important con- 
tribution to science was in establishing its 
Belfer Graduate School of Science 5 years 
ago. This school has now reached the stage 
where to realize the tremendous potential 
for distinctive service it is moving forward 
with a $15 million program to bulld the Na- 
tion's newest science center. So how proper 
it is that one whose career can be summed 
up as service to his country, to all people 
and all the world should be honored this 
evening by Yeshiva University, an institu- 
tion also dedicated to the service of all man- 
kind. 


INTRODUCTION OF CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J. 


MULTER 


I am happy to call on a distinguished 
member of our Federal Government and a 
long-time friend of Yeshiva University— 
one who has shared a great deal in making 
possible the university’s development. 

He has been a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives for almost two decades. 
He serves on a number of important legisla- 
tive committees and plays an active role in 
the affairs of the Congress. I venture to 
say there are few men, in Government or in 
business, who devote as much energy and 
time on behalf of their fellowmen. 

I am proud to present our honorary alum- 
nus, Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER 

Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Belkin, Commander 
Carpenter, distinguished guests on and off 
the dais, my task tonight is brief but most 
pleasant. I am sure you will agree with me 
that the honor roll of alumni of Yeshiva 
University includes many great men and 
women, but none more illustrious than the 
one I will give you tonight. When I told him 
what Yeshiva University intended to do here 
tonight, and invited him to participate and 
share this evening with us, his ready response 
was, “How can I say no to a fellow alumnus?” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my great pleas- 
ure, my distinct privilege, my high honor, 
to present to you, on the screen to my right, 
the President of the United States. 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 

SON, FILMED FOR PRESENTATION AT THE 

YESHIVA UNIVERSITY DISTINGUISHED SCI- 

ENCE AWARD DINNER, WALDORF-ASTORIA 

HorTEL, New Yorx Crry, May 24, 1964 

I'm delighted to be able in this way to 
join you in the tribute to my friend General 
Sarnoff. 

It has been said that the greatest use of 
a lifetime is to spend it for something that 
outlasts it. By that standard, General Sar- 
noff has already more than earned the award 
that you present to him tonight. Few peo- 
ple have contributed more to our beloved 
America. He is responsible for major expan- 
sions on the horizons of knowledge. He has 
brought the benefits of science and tech- 
nology to all the people. He has devoted 
himself with a singleness of purpose to the 
advancement of scientific thought and the 
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advancement of scientific talent to national 
problems. 

No one better illustrates the genius of 
America. His life, from immigrant boy to 
industrial statesman, is an inspiring record. 
The establishment of a new science center 
for Yeshiva University is a fitting occasion 
for the presentation of the Distinguished 
Science Award to General Sarnoff. 

George Washington once wrote, “if I have 
a wish ungratified, it is that the arts and 
sciences may continue to flourish with in- 
creasing luster." That same wish seems to 
be the basis for this project. We need more 
scientists. We must have more science 
teachers. Our very future depends upon 
more scientific research. The graduate school 
of science, which the new science center will 
house, therefore is directly responsible to 
the wish of the first President—and to the 
wishes of your current President. 

I understand that Scott Carpenter is with 
you this evening. On this, the second anni- 
versary of Scott's flight, it is particularly 
appropriate, I think, that General Sarnoff 
be honored for refusing to be bound by exist- 
ing frontiers of science, that a new science 
center be established to enlarge our scientific 
resources, and that we be rededicated to the 
principles of courage in scientific inquiry 
represented by Scott Carpenter's flight 2 years 
ago and General Sarnoff's record of a lifetime. 

As a holder of a degree from Yeshiva, it 
gives me great pride and satisfaction to par- 
ticipate in this tribute to my old and dear 
friend, David Sarnoff. 


ADDRESS BY DAVID SARNOFF, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD, RADIO CORPORATION oF AMERICA, AT 
THE PRESENTATION OF YESHIVA UNIVERSITY'S 
DISTINGUISHED SCIENCE AWARD, New YORK 
Ciry, May 24, 1964 
Mr, Chairman, Mr. President, Commander 

Carpenter, members of my “Mishpucha,” and 

friends, the warm and generous tribute from 

the President of the United States and the 
chairman and president of Yeshiva have 
moved me deeply. It is difficult for me to 
find words that could adequately express my 
feelings at this moment, I am very happy 
to share this evening’s platform with the 
distinguished man who has brought glory 
to our Nation and to himself, Commander 

Carpenter. 

I am both proud and grateful to be the 
first person to receive the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity’s Distinguished Science Award. In 
less than a decade, the Belfer Graduate 
School of Science has won a reputation for 
accomplishment that institutions far richer 
in years and resources may well envy. It’s 
contributions to scientific progress have been 
original, daring, and far reaching. 

It was particularly gratifying to note the 
references, in your generous citation, to my 
efforts to achieve a marriage between science 
and industry. Now that they live so happily 
together, it is easy to forget that this was not 
a case of love at first sight. Actually, both 
parties resisted matrimony, In the begin- 
ning they were suspicious of the match, and 
their courtship progressed only under the 
pressure of events and interested individuals. 

From mutual distrust it advanced slowly 
to mutual tolerance, and finally to mutual 
respect. If the number of offspring and 
the rate of production are any measure, then 
the marriage’s consummation has been a 
conspicuous success. 

Today there is hardly a major industrial 
company in the United States which does 
not acknowledge, directly or indirectly, its 
massive debt to science and technology. In 
this generation, the combined efforts of in- 
dustry and science have unlocked some of 
the secrets of the universe on a scale that 
dwarfs all past history. The very composi- 
tion of tonight's assembly—its. blending of 
scientists and industrial executives, with 
educators interested in both fields—testi- 
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fies to the continued vitality of the relation- 
ship. 

To describe the interplay between science 
and industry in the human terms of a mar- 
riage 1s logical, for it is people that dominate 
the equation. Progress in any ares, in the 
final analysis, is a gage of human creativity. 
Indeed, the great challenge of our time is to 
stimulate and hasten the expression of latent 
creativity that is within us, and particularly 
within our youth. And this, I believe, is 
primarily the obligation and the opportunity 
of the teaching profession. 

It concerns me, therefore, to find that there 
is at the university level a growing separation 
of many of our finest professors from the 
Tunction of teaching. More and more, the 
task of educating mew college generations, 
especially in the sciences, is being left to less 
experienced hands, including graduate stu- 
dents. More and more, the status of a pro- 
fessor in these areas tends to be measured 
not by how much but how little time he 
spends in the classroom. 

A recent survey by the Brookings Institu- 
tion of over 3,000 college and university 
taculty members of every rank showed that 
half of the university scientists do not even 
know the names of the seniors majoring in 
their department. This growing allenation 
between teacher and student seems to me 
to present a situation that needs correction. 

If there is justified concern over the in- 
struction of young people at the college 
level, what shall we say about their progress 
through the elementary and secondary school 
grades? The truth is that in this first dec- 
ade of the space age, we have yet to apply 
the full effort needs to upgrade our educa- 
tion in the critical formative years when 
Career decisions are usually made. 

We should also be concerned with the 
vital matter of compensation to the teacher. 

Too few teachers are adequately paid. For 
example, the salary of public school teachers 
Tanks 15th among average earnings for 18 
Professions. It is nearly 13 percent below 
the average salary level for Federal civilian 
employees. And nearly two-thirds of all 
Tale teachers, to maintain their families, 
Must take on extra jobs. 

But while there are teaching problems at 
all learning levels there also are solutions. 
One of them is suggested by Yeshiva itself. 

The Belfer Graduate School of Science 
has numbered among its faculty Dr. Atle Sel- 
berg and Dr. Jesse Douglas, winners of the 
highest international awards in mathematics. 
Paul Dirac, of Cambridge University, a Nobel 
Prize winner, will be here this coming school 
year. Prof. Peter Bergmann, world-renowned 
authority on relativity and one of Einstein's 
Closest associates is here now. So, too, is Dr. 
Leon Landovitz, the man who computed the 
Weight of the island universe through which 
Our solar system travels—the Milky Way. 

In many comparable institutions such men 
Would be as aloof from the routines of under- 
Graduate instruction as a Wagnerian tenor 
Would be from the lowliest spear carrier. 
Their talents would be considered far too 
Valuable for the humble rewards of the class- 


At Yeshiva, these men have every oppor- 
tunity for creative study that the school can 
Offer. But these distinguished scientists and 
mathematicians also will be found instruct- 
ing undergraduates, including first year stu- 
Gents. Their contact with young people still 
in the process of determining thelr careers 
has had a striking impact upon the level of 

g and student response. 

Another solution to the problem is the 
Planned use of scientists from industry to 
enrich student experience at the junior and 
Senior high school levels. I have long been 
Convinced that industry has as great an 
Obligation as any segment of the Nation to 
Promote the education of our youth. Forty- 
1 percent of all American scientists are in 

ts laboratories. Self-interest alone demands 
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that the supply of talent be enriched and 
replenished. 

My conviction on this score is reinforced by 
the experience of my own boyhood. The 
greatest inspiration to my career in radio 
and electronics came from contact with men 
of genius—particularly with one whom I 
idolized when I was a boy of 16. That man 
was Guglielmo Marconi, whom I first met 
when I was the.office boy in New York at the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. It was also 
my good fortune to know such men as the 
brilliant electrophysicist, Michael Pupin of 
Columbia University, and the truly great 
Albert Einstein. These contacts and friend- 
ships stimulated and Inspired my own efforts. 

In any case, I have long felt that if scien- 
tists from industry could contribute part of 
their time and talents to schools in their 
community, they could help kindle in this 
generation of youth that sense of excitement 
in the pursuit of science which men like 
Marconi, Pupin, and Einstein kindled in my 
own mind. x 

In the fall of 1962, such a program was 
launched by the New York City Board of 
Education and the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica on a pilot basis. The results have 
been encouraging. Of the participating stu- 
dents, 89 percent indicated that they wanted 
more class sessions given by working scien- 
tists, and 87 percent said that these sessions 
would influence them toward careers in 
science. 

This year the industry-science teaching 
program which we initiated has been ex- 
panded with the participation of scientists 
from eight other companies in the New York 
area. I am hopeful that it will spread to 
other companies and to other communities 
across the Nation. There are more than 
1,350,000 physical scientists and engineers 
in the United States. If only 5 percent of 
them would devote a fraction of each year 
to education, our high school students would 
have direct access to nearly 70,000 of the fin- 
est technical brains available anywhere. 

Some 2,300 years ago, Diogenes observed 
that the foundation of every state is the 
education of its youth. It seems to me that 
there can be no more important matter of 
concern to our society than the strengthen- 
ing of that foundation. And this suggests 
still another avenue through which the qual- 
ity and prestige of teaching can be upgraded. 

Within the past decade and a half, the 
Government has become one of the most in- 
filuential forces on the university campus 
through its support of scientific research. As 
a result, it has helped decisively to shape the 
nature and direction of much of our higher 
educational effort. 

A number of approaches have been sug- 
gested for strengthening Government sup- 
port to education. One is that Federal funds 
should be balanced more evenly between re- 
search and teaching. Another is that grants 
and fellowships should unite the tasks of 
instruction and research. However, there is 
one action, requiring neither allocation of 
funds nor reorientation of Federal programs, 
that would have a dramiatic and salutary ef- 
fect upon the quality of our teaching. I refer 
simply to the official recognition, at the 
highest level, of the vital role that our most 
dedicated teachers play in the national ad- 
vancement of quality in teaching. 

From the beginning of the Republic, our 
Government has paid full homage to its lead- 
ers and heroes, in peace and in war. In re- 
cent years it has recognized the services of 
oustanding civil servants, and awarded high 
honors to the Nation’s great men of science. 
I suggest that it Is time now to honor the 
quieter victories of the classroom, and to call 
attention to those men and women who, year 
m and year out, add new sinew to the Na- 
tion's brainpower. 

Last month, President Johnson announced 
the appointment of a special Commission to 
select a total of 121 presidential scholars— 


two from each State, from Puerto Rico, from 
the District of Columbia, from American 
territories, and up to 15 at large. The Presi- 
dent rightly referred to these young people 
as the most precious resource.of the United 
States. They will be invited in June to the 
White House as guests of the Nation and pre- 
sented with a medallion. 

I venture to suggest that a parallel pro- 
gram might be created to place the mantle 
of White House prestige around the Nation's 
outstanding elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Through the cooperation of such 
organizations as the National Education As- 
sociation and the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, names of the best qualified mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in every sec- 
tion of the country could be assembled and 
submitted to the President’s Special Com- 
mission for final approval. 


Possibly both students and teachers might 
be presented together at the White House to 
meet the President. The title of Presiden- 
tial Teacher” might be conferred upon the 
instructors. Each would be entitled to wear 
an emblem, perhaph a rosette, signifying that 
he is a member of an academic “legion of 
honor.” I am convinced that this would do 
much to elevate the prestige and the level of 
both the teacher and teaching in the public 
mind. 

This is one example among many that can 
be found if we earnestly set about to achieve 
the solutions. But however we choose to do 
it, there is no doubt in my mind that there 
must be a concerted effort to raise the status 
of teaching to the honored position it should 
occupy in the Nation. It is evident that new 
talent must be cultivated to meet the press- 
ing needs of new technology. It is equally 
evident that we cannot continue our prog- 
ress in one without providing for progress in 
the other. 

It was Henry Adams who wrote that a 
teacher affects eternity for he can never tell 
where his influence stops. To this thought 
I would add that the purpose of education 
is not merely to put inspiration into youth 
but also to draw it out, for in many instances 
the inspiration is already there, lying fallow, 
awaiting the touch of an inspired teacher to 
put forth shoots. 


We are greatly in need of the inspiration 
that can be provided by the greatest human 
resource—our youth. 

President Johnson has told us tonight: 
“We need more scientists. We must have 
more science teachers. Our very future,” he 
said, “depends upon more scientific research.“ 

As we look ahead to the remaining years 
of the present century, we may reasonably 
except that science and technology will ad- 
vance more In the next 36 years than in all 
the millenia since man's creation. By the 
century’s end, man will have achieved a grow- 
ing ascendancy over his physical being, his 
earth, and his planetary surroundings. 

The primary reason is man’s increasing 
mastery of the electron and the atom from 
which it springs, Through this knowledge 
he is capable of transforming everything 
within his reach, from the infinitesimally 
small to the infinitely large. He is removing 
the fetters that for more than a million 
years have chained him to the earth, limiting 
his hegemony over nature, and left him 
prey to biological infirmities. 

By the year 2000, I believe our descendants 
will have the technological capacity to make 
obsolete starvation, to lengthen appreciably 
the Biblical lifespan, and to change hered- 
itary traits. They will have a limitless abun- 
dance of energy sources and raw materials. 
They will bring the moon and other parts 
of the solar system within the human do- 
main. They will endow machines with the 
capacity to expand the power of the human 
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If our wisdom can be stimulated to grow 
with the growth of knowledge we shall gain 
from the progress of science, we may look 
forward to the future with hope that is justi- 
fied. The wise use of the products of sci- 
ence and technology for the benefit of all 
mankind, could provide the best guarantee 
for the peace of the world. 

To translate these possibilities into reali- 
ties, we must educate and train our young 
men and women and Inspire them to equip 
themselves for the new opportunities in a 
changing world. 

In the utilization of its human resources 
for teaching as well as research, Yeshiva and 
its Belfer Graduate School have demon- 
strated their pioneering excellence both in 
the education of youth and the advance- 
ment of science. They have created a grand 
design for higher learning that recognizes 
the fact that a machine cannot supplant the 
human brain and that science is no substi- 
tute for the human spirit and its social con- 
science. 

And in so doing, they have helped to re- 
lease the potentialities in our young so that 
progress can continue its march for the bene- 
fit of all society. 


Flag Waving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
all are aware that the expression “flag 
waving” has a derisive connotation. But 
in its highest signification it stands for an 
outward expression of a deep and inner 
feeling of patriotism—a patriotism which 
includes a genuine love for our country, 
a respect for and adherence to the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded, and an 
unstinting dedication and devotion to the 
preservation and defense of those prin- 
ciples—at all times and by whatever 
means necessary. 

Yesterday, was Flag Day, commemo- 
rating the adoption by the Continental 
Congress on June 14, 1777, of the orig- 
inal Stars and Stripes as our national 
flag. During the 187 years that have fol- 
lowed, the flag has been symbolic of the 
noblest and bravest deeds of men and 
of a priceless heritage that is our Ameri- 
can way of life. Flag Day, together with 
our other patriotic holidays, gives us an 
opportunity to display and wave our 
flags. Would that Americans through- 
out the land would do so, literally and 
of course in the higher meaning and true 
spirit of the occasion. 

I wonder if most citizens feel as I do 
that there is discernible across the land 
a revival of patriotism going on in the 
hearts and minds of Americans. No sin- 
gle individual or event is responsible for 
this rousing from a somewhat dormant 
sense of patriotism to a keener apprecia- 
tion of our American heritage. Many 
Persons are making a contribution to 
this American revival. One notable ex- 
ample would be the statement of Col. 
John Glenn to the Congress in joint ses- 
sion assembled: 

I still get that hard-to-define feeling deep 
down inside when the flag goes by * * *. 
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And, incidentally, there could be no 
hint of “flag waving” in its derisive sense 
in Colonel Glenn’s simply but profoundly 
expressed sentiment—a sentiment 
Americans everywhere share. 

One of the wonderful things about 
patriotism is that all Americans can feel 
and manifest it in equal measure. It be- 
longs no more to the most sincere 4th 
of July orator than to the least promi- 
nent listener in the audience. 

And patriotism does not belong exclu- 
sively to those of us who are fortunate 
to have been born in the United States. 
It is expressed as well—sometimes bet- 
ter—in letters which come across my 
desk, written by newly naturalized citi- 
zens whose hearts overflow with grati- 
tude for the newfound joys of freedom in 
the United States. 

It is right to be patriotic every day. 
It is right, also, that a special day be set 
aside in tribute to the American flag, un- 
der which so many have sacrificed so 
much that the United States of America 
remain always the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. As Old Glory 
proudly waved in front of your home and 
mine on June 14, so let it wave in our 
hearts and souls, forever. 


The Late Governor William P. Hobby, of 


Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, Texas 
has lot one of her greatest sons. Gov. 
William P. Hobby passed away only a few 
days ago. The Governor lived a very 
long and most useful and highly re- 
spected life. He was an outstanding 
political and civic leader in Harris 
County—and Texas—for at least 50 
years. 

At a very early age he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor and later became 
Governor. His record in those two high 
offices was superb. He left an indelible 
mark for honesty, fairplay, and good 
government upon all of Texas. 

In more recent years, the Governor 
devoted his untiring efforts, energy, and 
enormous ability to editing the Houston 
Post and managing a great television 
and radio station. These three agencies 
of social control were used to the profit 
and benefit of all Houston and Texas in 
promoting efficient and praiseworthy 
government and improving the quality of 
our citizenship. 

His passing will leave a great void in 
the public life of south Texas. But, like 
the passing of all other good and out- 
standing leaders, time will produce other 
giants who will benefit by Governor 
Hobby’s outstanding leadership and good 
examples. 

I join his lovely family—his wife, 
Oveta; his distinguished son, Bill; and his 
daughter, Jessica—in their sorrow and 
great loss. I, too, have lost a true and 
devoted friend. 


June 15 
The Old Smear Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following item 
taken from the National Review Bulletin 
of June 23, 1964: 

THE DAILY PRESS 


While working newspapermen tend to be 
liberals, GotpwaTerR received better treat- 
ment in the daily press than in any other 
medium; this is probably because journal- 
istic probity is more self-consciously main- 
tained by newspapermen than by the slick 
paper and electronic journalists. Nonethe- 
less, Gotpwarrr’s treatment by certain cor- 
respondents and newspapers was not calcti- 
lated to do the conservative cause any good. 
One of these partisans, for example, was 
Scripps-Howard Correspondent Jack Steele, 
whose daily dispatches out of California read 
like pro-Rockefeller editorials. On one day, 
Steele recorded a story relating Rockefeller 
charges of “bomb threats,” an asserted ef- 
fusion of violence the likes of which reporter 
Steele had not seen, he said, in some 25 
years of journalism. Steele's story did not 
establish whether the bomb threats had in 
fact been made, or merely alleged; but it 
left no question in the reader’s mind that 
Goldwater backers were the culprits. 

Another curiosity was the headline style 
prevailing in some California papers. When 
President Eisenhower came out with his 
blueprint for an ideal GOP candidate shortly 
before the primary, Rockefeller boosters were 
quick to say the pattern excluded GOLD- 
WATER—an allegation which Ike himself de- 
nied. The San Francisco Examiner did not, 
however, leave its readers in doubt. It 
played on page 1 a column by Roscoe Drum- 
mond stating Drummond's opinion that Ike 
had repudiated GotpwaTmr. The headline 
said: “Ike Backs Off Barry” Beneath this 
was a composite wire service story about 
GOLDWATER'S views on low-yield nuclear 
weapons to defollate jungle trails in Vlet- 
nam, which he said America would not use. 
The headline was: “Barry’s Plan To Use 
A-Bomb.” Many other instances of misrep- 
resentation could be cited, but these suggest 
the flavor of the thing. 

THE MAGAZINES 

Gotpwater’s handling by the slick na- 
tional magazines was, in a word, brutal. 
Scarcely a week went by in which Time, 
Newsweek, Look, or the Saturday Evening 
Post did not unload an attack on the Ari- 
zonan in the guise of “reporting.” A favored 
tactic, particularly appealing to Newsweek, 
was to belittle Gotowarrn's performance in 
the various State primaries. Thus the maga- 
zone proclaimed that GOLDWATER had man- 
aged to make even Harold Stassen look good" 
in Indiana by yielding 39 percent of the vote 
to that perennial loser. Such a percentage 
would indeed have made Stassen look good, 
but it was not the percentage he got. Act- 
ing as a self-proclaimed receptacle for all 
votes for anyone other than Barry, Stassen 
garnered 26 percent of the Hoosier vote. 

The Post did its share the week before the 
California voting by declaring that a victory 
for Gotpwater would be a victory for the 
John Birch Society. Look had already 
chimed in by publishing a selection of Gold- 
water quotes, ripped from context, which 
Rockefeller backers used as campaign ma- 
terial. And, of course, none of the national 
magazines, U.S. News & World Report ex- 
cepted, missed an opportunity to build up 
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any other GOP candidate—Lodge, Rocke- 
feller, Romney, Scranton—at Goldwater's 
expense, 

TELEVISION 

As biased as the magazines have been, they 
cannot approach the unblushing relentless 
distaste for GOLDWATER which emanates from 
the three national television networks. 
There are, after all, some conservatives in the 
printed media. On the evidence appearing 
on the 21-inch screen, there are none in tele- 
vision at all. NBC has been the most merci- 
ful, with Chet Huntley leaning left and 
David Brinkley playing it square. CBS has 
been very bad indeed, offering such as Eric 
Sevareid. Theodore H. White, Meade Alcorn, 
and Louls Harris, liberals all, as “experts” on 
the great game of politics—experts who 
looked like a pallbearers’ convention as they 
reported GoLpwaTER’S California triumph. 

Taking top honors for bias however, is 
ABC, which serves up the southpaw offerings 
of Edward P. Morgan (paid broadcaster of the 
AFL-CIO) and Howard K. Smith (whose idea 
of journalistic enterprise is to interview Alger 
Hiss on the failings of Richard Nixon). 
Smith scored the campaign’s master smear 
on the eve of the California voting, when in 
reference to the John Birch Society he 
Casually identified Senator GOLDWATER as 
“their man.” He then postmortemed the 
Primary by observing that the victorious 
GoLpwarter favored voluntary social security, 
“which would abolish it” (false), and that 
the liberty amendment reputedly favored by 
some of his supporters would “abolish gov- 
ernment” (false). 

There are, we repeat, the merest samples. 
That the Arizonian could break through such 
a solid wall of hostility to reach the Call- 
fornia electorate seems nearly incredible; but 

that he did so by such a narrow margin opens 
vistas of endless difficulty in the coming 
election, should GoLDWATER carry the Repub- 
lican standard against Johnson. 


Walter Winchell Speaks Out for 
J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Walter Winchell 
appears in the Journal American of 
June 14. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed delighted 
that a true fighting columnist has come 
out as the champion of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

I am happy that he has taken Life 
Magazine to task for belittling a man 
Who has done more for our country than 
anyone now in public service. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Winchell is right when 
he says: 

If loyalty, efficiency, popularity, respect, 
and integrity don't quality a man for a ob 
Whatinell does? Disloyalty? Incompetence? 
Unpopularity? Disrespect? Dishonesty? ` 


Indeed, in some quarters this is the 
Criteria; this blow-the-man-down atti- 
tude is just one more step toward the 
“triumph of mediocrity.” 

The article follows: 

Watter WINCHELL or New York: MR. AND 
Mzs. UNITED STATES 

Life magazine's recent article was directed 

at No, 1 G-Man John Edgar Hooyer. Com- 
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petence is described as cause for resigns- 
tion—dedication is scorned as demagoguery— 
pride is derided as self-glorification—longev- 
ity is dismissed as dangerous. 

The bulk of the mag’s indictment is 
encompassed in this paragraph: “But the 
most serious defect in this business of Mr. 
Hoover’s continuing one-man rule centers 
around the Bureau's preoccupation with him. 
Evidence of the Hoover cult abounds. Per- 
haps the most startling signs appear in the 
documents put out by the FBI about the 
boss. In one biographical handout Mr. 
Hoover's career is described with such un- 
equivocal sentences as: ‘During the past 30 
years, the entire complexion of law enforce- 
ment throughout the United States has been 
changed primarily because of the principles 
advocated by Mr. Hoover and successfully 
tried by law enforcement agencies.“ 

The rather obvious suggestion is that Mr. 
Hoover's accomplishments are mere personal 
propaganda. * * * The truth is that they are 
matters of historical record. * * * On May 10, 
1964, the New York Times reported: “No one 
disputes Mr, Hoover's solid accomplishments. 
He eliminated political influence in appoint- 
ments. He had the foresight to promote—on 
a scale never before attempted in America— 
high scientific standards in detective work. 
And he established a huge fingerprint collec- 
tion, an indispensable resource In tracking 
down criminals. He also created s skilled 
laboratory to make scientific tests on minute 
physical clues. Mr. Hoover also founded the 
National Police Academy, which trains se- 
lected officers from departments throughout 
the country in the latest scientific methods.” 
The newspaper added: Mr. Hoover has 
made an incalculable contribution to raising 
the standards of law enforcement in the 
United States.” 

The primary problem with debunking the 
article is that so much of it is ludicrous— 
it is dificult to choose the most foolish para- 
graph. But this one comes close: “But I 
wonder if the loyalty of his staff and his own 
continuing efficiency, his remarkable popu- 
larity with Presidents and public officials and 
the confidence so many private citizens have 
in his ability, really qualify Mr. Hoover for a 
perpetual lock on the job.” 

If loyalty, efficiency, popularity, respect, 
and integrity don’t qualify a man for a ob 
whatinell does? Disloyalty? Incompetence? 
Unpopularity? Disrespect? Dishonesty? 

The obvious conclusion is simply this: 
When a man's record and reputation are un- 
assallable you can abuse him by describing 
good as evil. This is to remind the mag’s 
editors that for more than 40 years the FBI 
has been unblemished by scandal. 

There is no function of our national exist- 
ence—from the lonely blinking lights off the 
Florida Keys—to the signal towers of the 
Alaska Railroad —wnose operations are not 
the responsibility of some very responsible 
person in our Nation's Capitol. Tens of 
thousands of faithful Americans give the 
civil services the same selfiess devotion—that 
the flag receives from the Armed Forces. 
Their role is that their effec- 
tiveness is taken for granted. And, in this 
case, a diligent and dedicated public servant 
is being reproached for being successful. 

The article against J. Edgar Hoover is 
launched with; “Under ordinary circum- 
stances the Roman senate conferred god 
status on a few emperors while they were 
still in office, and more or less the same thing 
just happened to J. Edgar Hoover. Not that 
he hasn't been at least a demi-god for a long 
time.” 

The blasphemy is apparent. The stupidity 
of the analogy is equally clear, Mr. Hoover 
has always functioned within his constitu- 
tional powers. á 

The article goes on: One gets the feeling 
that if Mr. Hoover departed the Bureau 
(FBI) would fold. The 170 million finger- 
prints would fade away on their cards, and 
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the agents mourning the retirement of 
thelr- leader, would turn flabby. I don't 
think that either the Bureau or J. Edgar 
2 would suffer much from a separa- 

m.“ 

The FBI Chief has never contended he is 
indispensable. And it would be equally un- 
realistic to deny his importance to the Na- 
tion's security. To suggest Mr. Hoover is 
“too old" during these critical days would 
be as recklessly foolish as demanding the 
resignation of General Eisenhower during 
the Normandy invasion. *\* The FBI 
may or may not suffer from such a divorce. 
But we know that the American people 
would suffer—since it would represent a 
triumph for every spy, subversive, hoodlum, 
corrupt politician, and traitor—here, there 
and everywhere. 

The picture weekly comments that Mr. 
Hoover “could take any one of a number 
of jobs that have been offered him in pri- 
vate business or he could just putter with 
his azaleas and play the horses at his favor- 
ite $2 window.” 

I have another scandal for Mr. Luce's 
lily-white mag.: J. Edgar occasionally loses 
as much as $10 at the track—his limit. 

Let there be no misconceptions: This re- 
porter has no desire to Mr. G-Man 
(and his agents) with a defense. * * * But 
I would be derelict in my duties as a news- 
paperman and citizen if I neglected to de- 
bunk Life's bunk. * * * 

I believe that its blow-the-man-down ar- 
ticle should not go unchallenged. So I urge 
my readers to clip this column and mail it 
to the Time & Life Building, 50th Street, 
and Sixth Avenue, in New York City with 
a request for a rational explanation. 

Several weeks ago President Johnson 
called Mr. Hoover “a quiet, humble, and 
magnificent public servant.” 

The only people we can think of, who 
might not subscribe to the President's sen- 
timents, are those named on the FBI's “Ten 
Most Wanted" list. 


“The House Divided” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
of Springfield, II., are helping to fund 
the restoration of Hlinois early State 
capitol building, a structure rich in his- 
tory and particularly important because 
in it Abraham Lincoln delivered his 
great “House Divided” speech. 

The State of Illinois and the citizens 
cooperating with State officials are to be 
commended for undertaking this impor- 
tant project. 

The staff of television station WICS- 
TV of Springfield, on June 5, 1964, broad- 
cast a documentary film which presented 
vividly the story of the structure. It is 
a superb example of scholarly drama and 
deserves wide showing. A copy of the 
film properly should be placed in the 
Library of Congress as a part of the rec- 
ord of the Lincoln heritage. 

The documentary has been widely 
praised by Lincoln scholars in Spring- 
field, among them Mr. George Cashman, 
eminent curator of the Lincoln Tomb, 
and Carl O. Hodges, president of the 
Civil War Roundtable. 
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Abridged text of the documentary 
follows: 5 
“Tas House DIVIDED” —A DOCUMENTARY FILM 

OF THE ORIGINAL STATE CAPTTOL 
(Written by W. F. Miller, narrated by Douglas 

Kimball, produced and directed by Jerry 

Fein) 

NARRATOR. This is the tale of a building, 
a structure of stone and dreams: a building 
that stands foursquare in the county of San- 
gamon, in the city of Springfield, in the 
State of Illinois. This patch on the ragged 
sleeve of history; this building of which we 
speak is located in the northwest quarter of 
section 34, township 16 north, range 5, west 
of the third principal meridian. So was the 
laad on which the building stands entered 
from the U.S. Government by Pascal P. Enos 
on November 7, 1823, the north line being 
what is known today as Washington Street. 
The southwest quarter of section 27, lying 
immediately north, was entered from the 
United States by Elijah Nes on the same date. 

The names of Pascal P. Enos and Elijah 
Iles survive in the city of Springfield through 
the streets that were named for them—and 
the building—the shabby, timeworn, his- 
tory-laden building that we know today as 
the Sangamon County Courthouse, and that 
was known for a brief, golden moment in 
time as the State capitol of Dlinois—still 
stands on the public square as a reminder of 
more than a century of elapsed history and 
as a bright beacon that shines into the fu- 
ture, demanding recognition and preserva- 


tion. 

It is a light that will one day blind a gen- 
eration, perhaps a generation yet to come, in- 
to preserving and restoring this massive pile 
of stone into an historical shrine of national 
importance. 

Why is this discolored mass of stone that 
was quarried on the LeRoy Hill farm and the 
Philemon Stout farm some 7 or 8 miles west 
of Springfield on Sugar Creek, and purchased 
at the rate of $1 per wagonload in 1837—Why 
is this decaying structure important to the 
people of Springfield, to the State, and to 
the Nation? This is the question we should 
answer now—the song we would sing, the 
still, small voice we would lift in the wilder- 
ness of this modern space age, to remind you 
that the rememberance of things past is also 
a vital part of our American heritage. 

In 1820 the capital of Illinois was estab- 
lished in an uninhabitated spot on the Kas- 
kaskia River which was named Vandalia. 
But, the population increased so slowly that 
the legislature, just 13 years later, took up 


matter should be decided by popular vote 
of the people at the time of the next election 
of the General Assembly—the summer of 
1834. 

Nominated as the future site of the seat of 
government for the State of Illinois are: Al- 
ton, Jacksonville, Peoria, Vandalia, Spring- 
field, and an undetermined, uninhabited 
site called the geographical center of the 


main the seat of government for the State of 
Tilinois.” 

The people voted—but their apathy 
brought an inconclusive result. 

Votce. Leading with 8,157 votes, Alton; 
second, with 7,730 votes, Vandalia; third, 
with 7,075 votes, Springfield. Because of the 
even division among the three leading con- 
tenders, the results of the balloting will not 
be considered final. 

Narrator. On February 25, 1837, the legis- 
lature, which included 28-year-old State Rep- 
resentative Abraham Lincoln, repealed the 
law locating the capital by popular vote. 
Three days later the legislature balloted and 
the village of Springfield; with a population 
of 1,100 persons, was the victor. 
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house. The courthouse, which stood at the 
corner of Sixth and Adams Streets and used 
until 1831, was replaced by a new brick 
building on the center of the square, the site 
of the present buillding. 

It was in this second courthouse that 
Judge Stephen T. Logan entered an order 
granting a certificate of good moral charac- 
ter to Abraham Lincoln as a preliminary to 
his admission to the bar in September of 
1836. 

The moving of the State capitol to Spring- 
fleld no doubt influenced Lincoln to make 
Springfield his home. 

A law partnership between Lincoln and J. 
T. Stuart was formed and an office opened at 
No. 4, Hoffman's Row, upstairs. 

In the spring of 1837, 24-year-old Stephen 
A. Douglas, who had championed the cause 
of Jacksonville as the State Capitol site, 
came to Springfield as Register of the Land 
Office, by appointment of President Van 
Buren, 

And so it was that two of the principal 
actors entered the scene and the wheels of 
history began to turn. A building commis- 
sion was appointed by Governor Duncan, 
bids for material asked for, an award of $300 
offered for the best plans for the new Capitol 
submitted, and the old building on the site 
demolished, 

The prize went to John F. Rague of Spring- 
field and his design acclaimed by eminent 
architects as one of the finest examples of 
Greek Renaissance architecture in America. 

Actual erection of the new building be- 
gan in the spring of 1837 and continued 
through the early 1850's. Meanwhile, in 
1839, the offices of the State government 
were moved from Vandalia, the movable 
property being transported by wagon over- 
land. 

The senate occupied the First Methodist 
Church on the southeast corner of Fifth and 
Monroe. 

The house of representatives used the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church on the west side of 
Fourth Street, just north of Monroe 
and the supreme court sat in the Episcopal 
Church, between Third and Fourth Streets 
on the south side of Adams Street. 

Although the building was not complete, 
it was occupied about mid-December of 1840. 
Join us now for a tour of the building as it 
is today, altered for present use * * * but, 
in many instances, much the same as it was 
more than a century ago. We are now en- 
tering the south door. Bear in mind the 
present second story was the original first 
foor with a north and south entrance only. 
There was no east or west entrance. 

This is the room we know today as the 
Sangamon County Probate Court. Orig- 
inally it was the office of the state auditor. 

The space that was once occupied by the 
secretary of State and the State library, is 
now the office of the county superintendent 
of schools, and the filing room of the probate 
clerk, 

The space once occupied by the State 
treasurer is now the office of the county 
clerk. 

The senate chamber was in the northwest 
corner of the building. It is used today by 
the county board of supervisors. 

The room that the master in chancery now 
occupies was the office for Thomas Corlin— 
1838, Thomas Ford—1842, Auguste French— 
1846, Joel A. Matteson—1853, Willlam H. 
Bissel—1857, John Wood—1860, Richard 
Yates—1861, Richard J. Oglesby—1865, John 
M. Palmer—1869, and John L. Beveridge— 
1873. ‘Those who have business with the law 
will recognize this as the circuit court room 
of Sangamon County. It was here that Lin- 
coln and his colleagues sat in the house of 
representatives. And it was here that the 
Republican State convention met in 1858 
and passed a resolution declaring—— 

Vorce. That Abraham Lincoln is the first 
and only choice of the Republicans of Ili- 
nois for the US. Senate, as the successor of 


Stephen A. Douglas. 


June 15 


Narrator. Lincoln mounted the speaker's 
stand. Slowly, impressively, he opened his 
speech with words that have gone down in 
history: 


Voice. Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
convention: If we could first know where we 
are, and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do, and how to do it. 
We are now far into the fifth year since a 
policy was initiated with the avowed object 
and confident promise of putting an end to 
Slavery agitation. Under the operation of 
that policy, the agitation has not only 
not ceased, but has constantly augmented. 

In my opinion, it will not cease until 
a crisis shall have been reached and passed. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free, I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved * * * 
I do not expect the house to fall * * but 1 
do expect It will cease to be divided, It will 
become all one thing, or all the other, Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the future 
spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction: or its advo- 
cates will push it forward till it shall be- 
come alike lawful in all the States, old as 
well as new, North as well as South. 

Narrator, Active campaigning began and 
it was then that Lincoln issued the challenge 
to Senator Douglas for the famous joint 
debates. These debates became the public 
trial of the issues agitating the entire coun- 


Although Lincoln was defeated in the leg- 
islature by Stephen Douglas for the Senate 
seat, he emerged a national figure and would 
soon be the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Springfield became the campaign head- . 
quarters and the lean, melancholy candidate 
spent much time between his home, the 
square frame house that still stands at 
Eighth and Jackson Streets, and the state- 
house. 

After his election, an office in the state- - 
house was made available to him by Gov. 
John Wood. It was in this office that Lincoln 
met the many distinguished men of the 
Nation, as many as a hundred or more a day, 
who came to see what manner of man had 
been chosen from this little village as a 
candidate for the highest office in the land. 
Emerging victorious over four Democratic 
candidates, including his old political foe 
Douglas, Lincoln bade farewell to Springfield 
on the morning of February 11, 1861. Stand- 
ing on the rear platform of the Great 
Western train, he said: 

Voice. My friends. No one, not in my 
situation, can appreciate my feeling of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place, and the 
kindness of these people, I owe everything. 
Here I have lived a quarter of a century, 
and have passed from a young to an old man. 
Here my children have been born, and one 
is buried. I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested upon 
Washington, Without the assistance of that 
divine Being who ever attended him, I can- 
not succeed. With that assistance, I cannot 
fail. 

Trusting in Him who can go with me, and 
remain with you, and be everywhere for 
good, let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To His care commending you. 
as I hope in your prayers you will commend 
me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 

Narrator, On March 4, 1861, Lincoln was 
inaugurated. His old political antagonist, 
Stephen Douglas, showed his real character 
by sitting on the platform and holding the 
hat of his former rival, as he delivered his 
inaugural address. 

Vorce. We must not be enemies, Though 
passion may be strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection, he told the Nation. 

Narrator. Six weeks later the hope of 
peace was shattered. A shell arched from 
the low sand hills of Charleston Harbor aimed 
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at Fort Sumter, War had begun. The Union 
was in danger. 

President Lincoln issued a proclamation 
calling for 75,000 volunteers and the Illinois 
Legislature went into special session in this 
room to express. thelr determination to pre- 
serve the Union at all costs. The Governor 
called for six regiments to rendezvous in 
Springfield. 

Before the ink was dry on the proclama- 
tion, the music of fife and drum was heard in 
the capital's streets. 

NARRATOR. Telegrams announcing the for- 
mation of companies poured into the state- 
house. 

A 89-year-old West Point graduate and vet- 
eran of the Mexican War, Ulysses S. Grant, of 
Galena, HI., drilled the Galena Volunteers, 
marched them to Springfield, and turned 
them over to the Governor as part of the Nl- 
nois quota. He declined the captaincy of the 
company but stayed to drill and prepare 
troops for battle. 

A short time later Grant was commissioned 
a colonel and sent to Mattoon to whip the 
unmanageable 2ist Ilinois Regiment into 
shape. Grant made it fit for service in less 
than a month, brought it to Springfield, and 
then led the march down the Jacksonville 
road, headed for Quincy. 

Ulysses. S. Grant attracted little attention 
in Springfield, and no one dreamed that he 
would soon become commanding general of 
the Armies of the Union; much less, within 8 
years, President of the United States. 

In the small hours of April 15, 1865, Spring- 
field received both joyous and tragic news. 
Amid dispatches from Grant’s Army in Rich- 
mond, Lee’s surrender, and victory for the 
Union forces, came the first terse flash from 
Washington: 

Vorce. The President was shot in a theater 
tonight and is probably mortally wounded. 

Nazrator. Two days later the funeral train 
Carrying the Great Emancipator’s body began 
its homeward journey, moving slowly through 
Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Indianap- 
Olis, and other cities. 

On May 3 the cortege with its nine black- 
draped cars and its precious cargo reached 
Springfield, and the body was placed on a vel- 
vet - covered catafalque in the house of repre- 
senatatives of the old statehouse. The honor 
guard took its place, the mahogany casket 
Was opened, and throughout the day and the 
long, black night the people, some 75,000 of 
them, filed past to look for the last time upon 
the face of their friend, their neighbor, their 
martyred President. 

Today Abraham Lincoln, his wife, and his 
sons lie at rest in the magnificent tomb that 
Points to the heavens in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 
Honest Abe“ is home to stay. Yet, if Vachel 
Lindsay’s words be true, Abraham Lincoln 
still walks the silent streets at midnight. 

The old statehouse still stands foursquare, 
Its rooms echoing with the ghostly voices that 
made history in their time. Soon to be va- 
cated as the Sangamon County Courthouse, 
Just as it was vacated as the seat of govern- 
ment in 1876, the building now presents its 
Challenge to this generation. 

“Restore me,“ its ancient stones cry out. 

Vorcz. Restore me to the proud edifice I 
Was when Lincoln walked my halls, when 
Ereatness dwelt among you. Restore me to be 
the national shrine I deserve, so that genera- 
tions to come may travel across the length 
and breadth of my land to relive the prairie 
years when a little village of 1,100 souls la- 

and, with a mighty roar, brought forth 
4 giant. 

Naneator. We must have many Lincoln- 
hearted men; a city is not built in a day, 
and they must do their work, and come and 
£0, while countless generations pass away. 
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Building Bridges to the East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, the efforts of 
both President Kennedy and President 
Johnson to open avenues of communica- 
tion with restive Soviet satellites are be- 
ginning to show signs of success, The 
fact that parts of the Soviet bloc are in- 
terested in cultural and commercial con- 
tact with us is an encouraging sign not 
only of lessening world tensions, but also 
of satellite disenchantment with the So- 
viet system. The fact that we are willing 
to talk and trade does not mean we are 
any less aware of the basic intent of the 
Communist world. It does mean that we 
are sufficiently intelligent to take advan- 
tage of the current fluidity in interna- 
tional relations to move a step or two 
more down the road to peace. 


On May 25, the New York Herald 
Tribune carried a perceptive analysis of 
the current trends which I wish to have 
included in the Recorp at this point: 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 25, 1964] 
BUILDING BRIDGES ro THE East 

President Johnson's proposal to build 
bridges between East and West would resume 
the work initiated by Gen. George C. Marshall 
and blocked by Stalin with his Iron Curtain 
and cold war at the end of World War H. If 
the time has now become propitious to pur- 
sue this purpose, it is because the West has 
learned it cannot achieve the liberation of 
Eastern Europe by force of arms and the East 
has learned it cannot win Western Europe 
through political or revolutionary activities 
of local Communist parties, backed by cold 
war diplomacy and threats of Soviet armed 
power. 

Two important changes have occurred on 
the world scene, enabling President Johnson 
to speak seriously of building bridges made 
“of increased trade, of ideas, of visitors and 
of humanitarian aid.” They are the death of 
Stalin, bringing in his place a Soviet ruler of 
much broader outlook, and the appearance of 
a new Communist power, China. 

The former has permitted an easing of the 
hold which the Kremlin has exercised over 
the peoples of the Soviet Union as well as 
those of the East European satellite states. 
Whether the change is due to the difference 
in personality of the new Soviet ruler or to 
increasing popular pressure against dictator- 
ship, or both, can and probably will be argued 
for many years. But what matters at the 
moment ts the easily proven fact that the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, including Russia, 
are more exposed to the ideas, culture, visits 
and goods from the West than they have been 
at any time since the end of World War IL 

The second factor, the rivalry between 
Moscow and Peiping, has forced the Kremlin 
to explore the possibility of a marriage of 
convenience with the West to offset the new 
pressures and danger of conflicts with China 
in the East. Russia could hardiy propose a 
detente with the West without permitting its 
satellites to participate. 

One obvious danger is that the satellites, in 
their enthusiasm, will run so fast and so far 
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toward the West as to alarm the Kremlin. 
It is difficult to believe that the Soviet rulers, 
notwithstanding internal and external pres- 
sures, will sit idly by and permit any of their 
satellites to be sucked out of their hands by 
the magnetic attraction of Western freedom 
and goods. Soviet readiness to use force in 
the case of Hungary has not been forgotten. 

The most effective approach, it would ap- 
pear, is to mount a bridge-building project 
which would extend all the way to Moscow. 
The Soviet Government says it favors a 
greater exchange of persons, goods and ideas. 
Then let us keep pressing these upon the 
Soviet Government as well as on the govern- 
ments of the East European countries, 

The job is even bigger than that suggested 
by President Johnson's speech. It is not only 
to induce the East European countries to 
come closer to the West. It is to induce a 
change in Moscow so that all of Eastern Eu- 
rope, including the Soviet Union, returns to 
peaceful association with the West. 


FBI Chief Staying on Job Past 70 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “FBI Chief Staying on Job Past 
70,” which appeared in the June 8, 1964, 
issue of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FBI Curer Starinc on Jos Past 70 


We have never believed that there exists 
anywhere an indispensible man in the true 
sense. But the nearest to this is J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation since the FBI was first 
founded in 1924. 

Hoover is the FBI and the FBI is Hoover 
in a very large sense. There has always been 
& deep distrust of the idea of any national 
police in America. A lot of fears were ex- 
pressed by thoughtful people when the FBI 
was first proposed and it seems likely that 
the agency would never have survived had 
it not been captained from the start by this 
man of great ability, dedication, and fairness. 

Too many national police agencies have 
become oppressors of the people, evil and in- 
sidious political agencies with the sole pur- 
pose of punishing and silencing critics of 
the ruling order. One of the worst examples 
was Hitler's Gestapo. 

Some will say that it took a Hitler to create 
a Gestapo but it is not inconceivable that a 
sharp, unscrupulous chief of the FBI could 
turn such a powerful agency into something 
that could create a Hitler. 

So it's comforting to know that J. Edgar 
Hoover will not be required to retire when 
he reaches the mandatory retirement age of 
70 next January. President Lyndon Johnson 
avoided a painful dilemma by exempting the 
FBI chief, indefinitely, from compulsory re- 
tirement. We ean only hope that Hoover 
will remain in this important post for many 
more years. 

But there is, somewhere in the future, a 
problem of choosing a successor. As Con- 
gress became aware recently that Hoover 
would reach the usual retirement age in a 
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few months, interest in a possible successor 
suddenly soared. It probably surprised many 
Members of Congress to learn that the FBI 
Director is appointed by the President, with- 
out the “advice and consent” of the Senate 
that is usually required for positions of im- 
portance. 

Now bilis are being introduced that would 
require Senate approval for the next FBI 
chief. This is one step in the right direction 
but perhaps it ought to go further and re- 
quire the appointee to come from the ranks 
of the bureau, which would have a tendency 
to make the post a career job pretty well re- 
moved from year-to-year politics. 

It is a succession problem we think 18 
second only to the one that exists in the 
White House today. And it is one that we 
hope, with equal fervor, will not have to be 
solved for a long time. But the day will come 
when it will have to be solved, and the time 
to solve it is now. 

In the meantime, millions of Americans 
will be thankful that J. Edgar Hoover is not 
retiring and that, hopefully, he will be on 
the job as the Nation’s top crimebuster and 
security chief for many more years. 


A Solution? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


. Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans, all, should share concern for the 
domestic beef industry which has been 
severely wounded in recent months by 
excessive imports of beef and veal. To- 
day the beef industry is a multiphase 
process and has a tremendous effect on 
the overall economy of the Nation. Mil- 
lions of hands go into the operation— 
from the farmers or cattle ranchers, the 
feeders, the trucking industry and the 
packinghouses to the agricultural scien- 
tists, all who work continually to bring 
to our tables a better quality of beef 
which is now almost as typically Ameri- 
can as the hotdog. 

Beef imports are a major contributing 
factor to the deplorable conditions in the 
beef industry today. A writer for the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, Mr. Leonard Hall, 
has portrayed expressive concern in an 
editorial on May 31, 1964. Following is 
his opinion as a cattle rancher on the 
current beef industry situation. This 
personal insight into the situation will 
afford many of us an opportunity to see 
and understand the basic elements and 
facets to a serious problem which needs 
a solution very soon. 

I hope the Congress will favorably con- 
sider my bill, H.R. 11031, and other sim- 
ilar bills which are designed to alleviate 
the serious beef-import problem. 

The article to which I referred follows: 
Beer IMPORTS Rrsn— Carr INDUSTRY 
MortTat.y Stor 

(By Leonard Hall) 

Except for excursions into outer space few 
American enterprises have changed as swift- 
ly during the past decade as farming. The 
invasion of agriculture by giant food chains, 
dairy combines and feed manufacturers; the 
in use of chemicals as substitutes 
for organic matter and cultivation; poison 
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pesticides, miticides, fungicides; advances in 
genetics in plant and animal breeding; big- 
ger machinery to operate bigger land units— 
all contribute to the changing farm picture. 

Just how many of these changes are for 
the long-term good of the consuming public 
and our democratic social order are matters 
still to be resolved, Yet in this age of tech- 
nology and science applied primarily for 
quick profit—these are questions we tend to 
sweep under the rug. It is easier to do this 
than to say, “Here are the directions in which 
we want our country to travel and here are 
things we must do to achieve these ends.“ 

The passing of the old-fashioned, self-con- 
tained family farm is a fact of life. Yet 
whether we can afford to do away with the 
individual farm enterprise entirely—in favor 
of giant corporations carrying on factory 
operations in the flelds— this is something 
worth a lot of thought. 

Here in our Ozarks, farming has changed 
less than in areas with richer soils and a 
higher crop potential. We are livestock 
farmers, our farms are family sized, and our 
effort is devoted largely to the production 
of graas, beef calves, and feeders for the 
Corn Belt. Right now we are worried about 
two problems—drought which is cutting hay 
yields and pastures—and a disastrously low 
price for the cattle we raise. 

It might be pointed out—for city people are 
hardly close enough to the land to realize 
these things—that cattle raising is the bone 
and sinew of American agriculture. More 
than half our farms raise some cattle, utiliz- 
ing a billion acres of farmland. These cattle 
consume, as pasture and feed, 80 per- 
cent of all crops and 70 percent of all har- 
vested crops. It is not too much to say that, 
in the long run, all American business and 
the jobs of a majority of American workers 
depend on the health of the livestock in- 
dustry. 

Despite this, the livestock industry today 
is mortally sick. For the past 2 years every 
owner of a beef herd, every farmer who pro- 
duces feeder calves, and every farmer who 
fattens cattle for the market, has lost money. 
Farmers are the biggest users of steel, the 
biggest users of automotive equipment, the 
biggest users of ofl and gasoline, one of the 
largest users of short-term operating credit. 
Because this is true, it is impossible that 
the present situation, which finds the live- 
stock industry on the verge of bankruptcy, 
can continue much longer without affecting 
the entire economy. This always comes 
down, in the end, to your job and mine. 

There has been talk about what caused the 
present situation—which shows sign of grow- 
ing worse rather than better. We look for 
causes and, generally speaking, find two. One 
is a tremendous rise in beef tonnage being 
brought in from foreign countries. These 
are, chiefly, Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, 
Mexico, and Argentina. 

The second cause is the number of cattle 
on American farms and ranches—and this 
situation is also tied up with bigger imports. 
For when we bring in cheap beef that goes 
into the cutter and canner trade, the price 
of our older cows which normally fill this 
demand drops to no Then rancher 
and farmer decide to keep the old cow an- 
other year and get one more calf, in hope 
of making ends meet. So the herds increase. 
And as for fed cattle, when the price goes 
down, we cannot afford to market light- 
weight animals and so send bigger cattle 
to market. This means that fewer cattle 
fill the demand and leaves more animals on 
farms and ranches. 

We imported 1,700,050,000 pounds of beef 
last year—enough to feed the United States 
for a full month. We did this when we had 
enough beef on American farms and ranches 
to fill the entire year’s demand. 

Import tonnage took the place of 4 
million American cattle in the marketplace, 
enough to destroy the market for our beef, 
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yet without reducing prices to the American 
consumer, 

In 10 years Australian imports have in- 
creased 32,000 percent and even Irish beef 
imports by 1,000 percent. Those from Mexico 
go up month by month. 

It is plain that increasing beef imports 
is not going to cut the price you pay for 
beef. It is equally plain that, if we let these 
imports destroy the American livestock in- 
dustry, we may precipitate a recession that 
will mean lost jobs throughout our economy 
and fewer people who can afford beef at any 
price. The administration and Congress 
should take drastic steps to cut beef imports. 


Red Toehold in Africa: After the Blood- 
bath, the Plots. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Pierre J. Huss 
appeared in the New York Journal Amer- 
ican of June 14. It is well named “Red 
Toehold in Africa.” 

Of course, the toehold is the island of 
Zanzibar, that great “freedom-loving 
nation” that we embraced with the speed 
of light the minute it declared its so- 
called independence. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already called 
the attention of the House to the blood- 
bath and Communist-inspired atrocities 
in Zanzibar, and shall probably continue 
to do so from time to time. 

Rep TOEHOLD IN Arnica: AFTER THE BLOOD- 
BATH, THE PLOTS 


(By Pierre J. Huss) 


Last January the Arab-dominated govern- 
ment headed by a sultan had to fiee the 
island of Zanzibar off the African east coast 
to escape mob fury only a day after the 
former British protectorate was declared an 
independent nation. A wild bush African 
who called himself The Field Marshal,” sub- 
sequently exposed as the paid tool of Soviet 
agents who had accompanied a group of 
Cuban guerillas from Fidel Castro's terrorist 
training camps, butchered some 4,000 African 
nationalists within 24 hours. 

The full story of the horror that prevailed 
on the mysterious island off Tanganyika has 
never been revealed, or to what extent Castro 
under Moscow directives instigated the re- 
volt and the shocking bloodbath. It was 30 
terrible that even those who seized power 
had to order “the Field Marshal” to dis- 
appear into continental Africa. But within 
2 days of the bloody coup, Moscow tipped its 
hand in it by officially recognizing the terror 

e. 

Yet within the next 2 months the Moscow- 
backed rulers in Zanzibar discovered to their 
chagrin that despite the helping hand of the 
Soviet Union, an island which depends on 
exports of tropical products such as cloves 
and coconut oll along with spices, cannot 
divorce itself so easily from the outside world. 
Also, if it is to serve as a beachhead for the 
spread of Moscow influence over east Africa. 
it must build a bridge to the adjoining con- 
tinent. 

So it came about that by the middie of 
April, the Zanzibar regime ostensibly doffed 
its hat as an independent nation and merged 
in all but domestic jurisdiction with Tan- 
ganylka. Offhand, it seemed like a sensible 
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solution and had a calming effect in that 
part of the world. 

But history has taught us that Moscow 
never gives us a toehold, unless thrown out 
by force of arms. In Zanzibar history is re- 
peating Itself. The merger with 
now is revealed as an evident brainchild of 
Moscow by which Soviet agents can call the 
signals in Zanzibar and thus expand their 
influence over the eastern seaboard of Africa. 

Observers who have lately returned from 
Africa are very apprehensive over the status 
of the merger, and describe the situation as 
one in which President Julius K. Nyerere, of 
Tanganyika, is virtually powerless in the face 
of the strong Communist control master- 
minded by Soviet agents in Zanzibar. 

Reports brought back from Tanganyika by 
experienced observers tell that scores of So- 
viet agents posted there as members of a 
Moscow trade and technical mission are 
training and building up the armed forces. 
In open disregard of the treaty of alllance 
with Tanganyika, Soviet automatic weapons 
and light artillery have transformed this 
force into a snappy combat outfit. The 300 
Tanganyika policemen stationed on the 
island might just as well go home. 

It goes without saying that large doses of 
Communist propaganda bearing the Moscow 
stamp consequently have flooded Tanganyika 
and the adjoining states. Nyerere still hopes 
to rescue the situation by visiting Zanzibar 
but all the cards are in the hands of the 
real power there—the sinister Sheik Abdul 
Rahman, better known as “Babu.” He was 
Communist trained for a time in Red China, 
and of acting more in favor of 
Peiping than Moscow. 

But his influence is balanced off to a large 
extent by Kassam Hanga, “the Ruthless 
One,” educated and trained in guerrilla and 
terrorist warfare in Moscow and slavishly 
loyal to his Soviet masters. President Abeid 
Karume of Zanzibar has little choice but to 
join them in their conspiracy and double 


game. 

All in all, there is nothing surprising in 
this Communist behavior, It is the method 
and the practice by which they undermine 
decent governments, and pave the way for 
scrapping diplomatic and consular treaties 
anytime it serves the conspiracy by which 
Moscow and Peiping operate. 


War on Poverty Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the bright spots on the horizon 
With respect to employment income in 
the Antelope Valley, adjoining Los An- 
Eeles, is despite their own happy situa- 
tion, the residents of this area are ex- 
tremely interested in the welfare of the 
Test of the Nation. 

This interest is evidenced by a fine 
editorial which appeared in the Antelope 
277 75 Daily Ledger Gazette on June 5, 


Because of its realistic approach to the 
Problem, I ask permission to insert this 
editorial in the RECORD. 

WAR on POVERTY CHALLENGE 
If money could buy happiness, President 
Johnson's war on poverty would be a simple 
Matter, His call for a $220 million attack 
on the 3 areas of the Ap 
States could be repeated elsewhere in the 
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country, with corps commanders in Wash- 
ington pinpointing the offensives on a map. 

Nothing can be done without money, of 
course, and balanced against the national 
income, the $220 million is something we can 
well afford. Indeed, we cannot afford not to 
spend it to try to eliminate this grave con- 
tradiction of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

But assigning the funds is only the begin- 
ning. What will be needed most of ali is 
intelligent and imaginative planning and co- 
operation between Federal and local officials. 
The goal is not mere relief but the rebuilding 
of the entire economy of Appalachia and 
integrating it with the national economy as 
a whole. 

Not least of all will be the part which pri- 
vate enterprise plays in establishing Indus- 
tries and tapping this reservoir of unused 
human energies and, in the doing, creating a 
self-regenerating market for itself. 


Social Workers View “Poverty” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Donald I. Rogers, of In- 
dependent Features recently appeared in 
Many newspapers. I think it is impor- 
tant, since it describes the views of dele- 
gates to the National Conference on 
Social Welfare toward broadside attacks 
on poverty. This is the article: 

War on Poverty More POLITICAL THAN 

goca 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

New Tonk. —Delegates attending the Na- 
tion Conference on Social Welfare in Los 
Angeles spoke, one after another, against the 
broadside attacks on poverty being planned 
by the administration, and urged instead 
specific programs designed especially to aid 
the elderly, the very young, and the un- 
skilled. 

These professional social workers generally 
agreed that the war on poverty is being con- 
ducted on a front that is too broad and that 
it runs the risk of becoming more a political 
than a social instrument as it tackles wide, 
cumbersome problems, rather than individ- 
ual crises. 

This is what its opponents and those who 
have not quite been sold on the plan have 
contended from the outset. 

For instance one of the preposterous 
phases of the war came to light recently in 
a speech by Sargent Shriver, director of the 
President's attack on poverty. 

Urbanite Shriver revealed that the Gov- 
ernment intends to buy up farms at going 
prices, then carve them up into family farms 
and resell them at normal farmland values 
(meaning preinflation prices) to low-in- 
come farmers, Taxpayers will make up the 
difference between purchase price and sale 
price of the family farms. 

The. buying and selling of such farm units 
would be done, according to the plan, by 
States and local nonprofit corporations. 
These latter, presumably, will have to be 
created by public law. 

Then the resulting family farms would 
operate on Federal loans and grants. 

These are regarded as exciting plans even 
though the Department of Agriculture, 
through Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations, altke has stated constantly that 
the family farm is too inefficient and plain 
uneconomical to remain in existence. 
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Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, not 
noted for his zeal to end subsidy programs, 
has even suggested creation of a program to 
buy up and abolish insolvent family farms. 

Yet the administration’s most glorious 
domestic enterprise is busily engaged in 
plans to buy family farms, install farmers 
on them at public expense, and then sit 
back—presumably to watch the incubation 
of more and greater poverty. 

No wonder the honest-to-goodness social 
worker is worried. 


Model School Plan’ le Set for Deprived 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Washington, D.C., School Superintend- 
ent Carl F. Hansen unveiled a model 
school setup involving 18 schools in the 
Cardozo High School area, This plan, 
which offers great hope for the culturally 
deprived, was the outgrowth of an earlier 
series of recommendations for improving 
schools in the area by W Ac- 
tion for Youth—WAY—the local group 
funded under the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Act of 1961. Credit 
also goes to a special Presidential panel 
and local school officials who worked out 
the details of this promising 
The text of a recent article discussing 
the model school system proposal fol- 
lows: 

MODEL SCHOOL Sxror Is Ser ron DEPRIVED— 
May HELP IN THe DISTRICT OF CoLrumMBIa— 
Pran To FOSTER BETTER TEACHING, EN- 
RICHED PROGRAM 
A dramatic new educational approach to 

salvaging the talents of Washington's de- 

prived children was proposed yesterday by 

School Superintendent Carl F. Hansen. 

The educational experiment, expected to 
begin during the next school year, would 
create a “model” public school complex in- 
volving 18 schools in the Cardozo High 
School area. 

These schools would be testing grounds for 
curriculum development, imaginative teach- 
ing techniques and wide-ranging enrich- 
ment programs for all children, including 
preschoolers, 

The 18 schools, it is hoped, will be so 
superlative that they eventually will attract 
children from the city's better neighbor- 


NO PRICE TAG ON PLAN 

Furthermore, all District schoolchildren 
are expected to benefit from the program be- 
cause teaching techniques in the model 
schools will be applied rapidly to the entire 
Washington school system. 

The model“ approach for coping with oe 
city school deficiencies was recommended in 
March by a special Presidential panel of edu- 
cational innovators who are working closely 
with District school officials to develop the 
program. 

The panel estimated that the cost of each 
big city’s model system could build up to $10 
million a year. 

As yet, no price tag has been placed on the 
District's plan. School officials are counting 
heavily on funds from private foundations 
and President Johnson's antipoverty pro 
gram to support the initial phases of the 
program. 
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TO NAME COMMITTEE 


Hansen yesterday recommended “with 
enthusiasm” the model plan “as one of the 
steps in educational planning which could 
have a profound effect on our educational 
system not only in Washington but through- 
out the United States.” 

Equal enthusiasm came from a School 
Board committee that approved the appoint- 
ment of á special committee to develop meas- 
ures to put the model system in operation. 
That proposal is expected to get final School 
Board approval next Wednesday. 

The plan of action, Hansen said, should be 
completed by September 1. Implementation 
then will depend on the availability of 
money. 

As envisioned, the model system would be 
a semiautonomous unit headed by a “top 
school officer” who would have administra- 
tive authority but would be responsible to 
Hansen and the Board of Education. 

Hansen said he had no special person in 
mind for the job, that the post would be 
advertised and filled according to regular 
procedures. It has been rumored, however, 
that Norman W. Nickens, executive assistant 
to Hansen, is a frontline contender for the 

ob. 

} As explained by Hansen, the model plan 
will absorb the “rather limited demonstra- 
tion ” which the School Board, 
working with Washington Action for Youth 
(WAY), approved last January for the 18 
schools in the Cardozo area. 

That area has been designated as the 
inner city target area. WAY, the local arm 
of the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, is completing plans for a 
saturation of services to improve the health, 
recreation and family living of the area's 


young people. 

But WAT's initial 20-point program for the 
18 schools, which called for drastic revisions 
in such sensitive areas as curriculum, text- 
books and teacher training, ran into trouble 


the School Board and the School Superin- 
tendent might be “usurped.” 

Eventually, the School Board adopted a 
watered-down version of the WAY proposals. 
Shortly thereafter, the Presidential Panel on 
Educational Research and Development is- 
a i ai Pybe 


P 

This plan, Hansen said yesterday, has a 
“far greater potential” for meeting the needs 
of deprived children than the School Board 
proposals of last January. 

On hand yesterday to help explain the 
model system to School Board members were 
Joseph Turner and Vincent McRae of the 
Office of Science and Technology, Executive 
Office of the President, and Herman R. Bran- 
son, chairman of the Department of Physics, 
Howard University. 

They are working with school officials here 
and in other cities in the hope that a few 
of the model systems can get underway next 


School administrators experimenting with 
the model systems will maintain close ties 
so that they can help each other adopt new 
educational techniques. 


Tragic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following letter appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 15. 
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This is one of the few pronouncements 
I have seen on the Vietnam situation 
that gives a clear picture of what most of 
our allies and all the neutrals are saying 
about our handling of this unfortunate 
situation by our Government. 

If this is to be another Korea; if this 
is to be another stalemate; if this is to be 
in the end a Communist advance; then, 
Mr. Speaker, the price is too high and 
the sacrifice is too great. 

The letter follows: 

Tracic PoLicy 


Are we the new Nazis? Our shocking rec- 
ord in South Vietnam, which has degraded 
and betrayed every citizen of this country, 
reads more like a story of Hitler horrors than 
the familiar image of the American way. 

For people thousands of miles away, inno- 
cent of any offense whatsoever against us, 
merely unfortunate enough to be in the path 
of supposed “United States interests,” have 
been subjected to nightmare suffering, in- 
cluding napalm burning. 

Not so long ago, those stating that this 
country would use such a barbarity as napalm 
could expect a hot and reproving argument 
from fellow citizens. In spite of the obvious 
trend in recent years toward brutalizing the 
public conscience, almost certainly the 
overwhelming majority of us today, if shown 
actual movies of the use and effects of 
napalm, would still be outraged that this 
horror had been committed anywhere at all, 
especially that it had been done in our name 
and with our money. 

This is a national disgrace. While it may 
not yet be possible to achieve a complete set- 
tlement in Vietnam, what business before our 
Government at this moment is more urgent 
than all possible amelioration of the suffer- 
ing, including an order for the immediate 
and permanent discontinuance of the use of 
napalm. 

If President Johnson, who certainly did not 
initiate the tragic policy in Vietnam, could 
take even this step at once, he might give the 
frightened tinderbox world some hope that 
we Americans are human after all—not a 
race of monsters, speaking only such obsceni- 
ties as “sophisticated weapons” * * * “over- 
kill" * * * “acceptable casualties.” 

P. H. Green. 

ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Help for Mass Transit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would commend to all Members of the 
House the reading of the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 27 
edition of the New York Times. The 
subject of mass transportation has long 
been discussed but little acted on in 
the House of Representatives. The need 
for this legislation is dire in all of our 
metropolitan areas. My bill, H.R. 5013, 
along with H.R. 3881 which is the lead- 
ing bill for urban mass transportation 
development, and many other identical 
bills, has been held up in various com- 
mittees of the House for many, too many, 
months. It is now granted a rule and 
may be brought to the floor of the House. 
It remains now for the leadership to 
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schedule the mass transportation legis- 
lation for floor debate. I hope we will 
soon have the opportunity to consider 
the measures, The following article well 
describes the need for such a bill, which 
I hope will soon be passed by the House. 
The article follows: 
HELP ron Mass TRANSIT 


After stagnating for more than a year in 
the House Rules Committee, the adminis- 
tration's bill for $500 million in Federal 
grants to help develop urban mass trans- 
portation facilities has been favorably re- 
ported to the House, where its sponsors are 
hopeful they can now count on enough votes 
for its passage. A similiar bill was passed by 
the Senate more than a year ago. 

The House Committee is reported to have 
acted after it had been warned that the per- 
manent collapse of commuter railroad serv- 
ice in just five cities—New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, and Philadelphia—would 
require new highways costing $31 billion to 
handle the resulting increase in automobile 
traffic. In Chicago alone, a breakdown of 
mass transit would put 600,000 more cars on 
the roads, necessitating 160 added express 
highway lanes. 

There can be no question that mass trans- 
portation is a key to the economic health of 
our increasingly suburbanized society. The 
passenger revenues of most commuter rail- 
roads are barely enough for operation and 
maintenance. Funds for capital expendi- 
tures for new equipment and basic improve- 
ments must come from other sources, if they 
are to come at all. The Federal Government 
is already spending billions on airports, high- 
Ways and harbors; what logic is there in its 
neglect of this essential element of the na- 
tional transportation complex? 


Passage of the Federal legislation, as 
strongly urged by President Johnson last 
January, is the most useful single step that 
could be taken at this time for the ultimate 
relief of metropolitan commuters throughout 
the Nation. 


Another important step for those in the 
New York area remains blocked by the ob- 
duracy of the New Jersey Legislature, which 
a few days ago refused even to vote on a 
proposal to name a committee to discuss the 
status of the Tri-State Transportation Com- 
mittee with representatives of New York 
State. The need for a tion plan- 
ning agency for the New York-New Jersey- 
Connecticut area is obvious to everybody but 
the somnolent solons of Trenton—who pre- 
sumably couldn't care less, 


Adm. Claude V. Ricketts : 
Inspinational Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Adm. Claude V. Ricketts, vice 
chief of naval operations, was recently 
presented the John Paul Jones Award 
by the Navy League at its annual con- 
vention in Dallas, 

I think this is a fitting tribute to a 
gallant officer, an able and effective 
leader and a dedicated American. 

America needs men like Claude 
Ricketts—men who are devoted to duty, 
honor and country. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
I think the qualities which have made 
Admiral Ricketts such an outstanding 
military leader typify the breed cf 
Americans who are protecting our in- 
terests in the farflung corners of the 
world. 

His career has been clearly marked 
by the qualities of restraint, coolness 
and sound judgment even under the 
most trying conditions. 

He is truly, as his citation states, an 
inspirational leader of the Navy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the appendix of the Recorp, I insert an 
editorial from one of South Carolina’s 
leading newspapers, the News and Cour- 
jer, in tribute to a dedicated naval of- 
ficer: è 
For LEADERSHIP 

Presentation of the John Paul Jones 
Award for inspirational leadership to Adm. 
Claude V. Ricketts, vice chief of naval 
operations, is a fitting honor paid by the 
Navy League at its annual convention in 
Dallas. 

In his post, Admiral Ricketts bears heavy 
responsibilities for the naval service. We 
refer not only to the weight of duty in 
handling operational problems, but in giving 
inspiration to officers and men in the fleet 
and shore establishments. The qualities of 
restraint, coolness and sound judgment 
which he exemplifies are badly needed by 
the Nation and the Navy. 

At this time, when “the brass“ often is 
downgraded in the decisionmaking process 
and condemned by defeatists, it is well to 
bear in mind that the Republic is served by 
able men in uniform. Admiral Ricketts 
is one of a number of outstanding flag of- 
ficers we could name. We hope the breed 
Will ever be with the Nation. 


Interview With Adm. Claude V. Ricketts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
an interview recently at Patrick Air 
Force Base, Fla., Adm. Claude V. Rick- 
etts, Vice Chief of Naval Operations, dis- 
Cussed a new NATO defense system under 
study. the multilateral force. This inter- 
view appeared in the June 6, 1964, issue 
of the Birmingham News and I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues and 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I submit the following article: 

NATO Srupres Picker FLEET PLAN 
(By William M. Ennis) 

Tt looks as if members of the North Atlan- 
tio Treaty Organization (NATO) have finally 
8 on a mutually acceptable defense 


In an interview last week at Patrick Air 
Force Base in Florida, Adm. Claude V. Rick- 
etts, Vice Chief of Naval Operations, said a 
Prospectus is being studied in Paris on the 
feasibility of a multilateral force of picket 
Ships to stretch in an arc from Greenland to 
the Azores. 

These missile-firing surface ships would 
Serve a dual purpose: 

1, They would tend to eliminate the con- 
troversy surrounding the wisdom of manning 
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Polaris-type submarines with mixed crews 
from various NATO nations. 

2. They would for the first time come up 
with an acceptable defense system as a deter- 
rent to Russian intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Admiral Ricketts said the multilateral force 
would be a “novel concept,” conceived as a 
task force of about 25 surface ships, each 
armed with eight or more ballistic missiles, 
probably the 1,759-mile range Polaris, and 
would be manned and owned mostly by mem- 
bers of NATO. 

The initial proposal for establishment of a 
picket ship system originally came during 
the Eisenhower administration and was con- 
tinued during the administration of the 
late President Kennedy. The novel defense 
system has the backing of President John- 
son and if accepted by NATO members could 
be in operation within 3 years. 

In discussing the military and economic 
feasibility of the system, Admiral Ricketts 
said a number of factors contributed to the 
decision to use surface ships rather than nu- 
clear-powered submarines. 

They are: 

1. Surface ships can be constructed 75 per- 
cent faster than submarines. 

2. They are 75 percent more economical 
than submarines. 

3. Surface ships are much easier to man 
with mixed crews where the language barrier 
is the principal problem. 

4. There are fewer highly skilled jobs in- 
volved compared with a nuclear- powered 
submarine. 

5. There is greater surviyability “to the 
degree that retaliation from it would be more 
likely.” 

Admiral Ricketts said that when 25 or more 
ships are mixed with an average of 4,000 in 
the Atlantic each day, it is almost impossible 
to identify a single one. The only positive 
method of identification, he said, is to fly 
over the stern of each vessel. 

On the poltical side, establishment of such 
a system would satisfy the desire of smaller 
NATO nations to have an active part in the 
European continental defense system and 
could bring an increase in member participa- 
tion. 

The final phases of the proposal are now 
being lroned out at a NATO meeting in Paris. 

Admiral Ricketts did not say where the 
main base of operations would be but it can 
be safely assumed it will be in Paris with the 
naval base at Rota in southern Spain as the 
main operational base for the Mediterranean. 

The nuclear-powered submarines, armed 
with the Polaris missile system, have been 
stationed at Rota for several months. 

The Polaris-firing subs, along with the de- 
terrent power of the 6th Fleet pius the prob- 
ability of the new multilateral force, will 
form a defensive arc around the Soviet Union, 


making it almost impossible for ICBM’s to 


penetrate the arc without instant detection. 


A Farmer’s View of Certificate Wheat 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from a constituent of 
mine, Mr. William A. Billman, of Foun- 
tain, Minn., concerning the administra- 
tion’s new certificate wheat plan. Asa 
farmer, I believe Mr. Billman has raised 
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some valid questions concerning this leg- 
islation and think it is of value to share 
his views with my colleagues. This is 
Mr. Billman’s letter, which is followed by 
a newspaper clipping which he enclosed 
with the letter: 

Representative ALBERT QUIE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you about a 
situation that is becoming more intolerable 
every day. 

First of all, we are a young family with five 
children. We have a farm background. 
After discharge from the Armed Forces for 
the second time, and after Korea, prices 
were such and my bank account so low that 
we couldn't start farming then on our own. 
Well to make a long story short, after much 
hard work and considerable scrimping we 
finally bought 200 acres last fall. After tak- 
ing this first step we made plans for cropping 
our land. Though the farm had never been 
in any Government before, we de- 
cided to participate In the feed grain pro- 
gram. Since we couldn't plant much corn, 
we decided, after considering other crops, 
to plant spring wheat. This was fine with 
the ASC office. We could plant all the 
wheat we wanted with a free market. We 
bought seed and fertilizer, prepared the 
ground and finally seeded our wheat. 

In the meantime, there was some rum- 
bling from Washington about a wheat bill 
However, everyone seemed confident we 
wouldn't be sold down the river because just 
a year before the farmers had defeated a sim- 
Uar plan in a referendum vote. Just to be 
sure, however, I checked with the ASC office 
three times before seeding. Congress passed 
the bill anyway. 

Now, myself and others are faced with 
the prospect of $1.30 a bushel or less for 
our wheat, this, after it was too late this 
spring to change our plans. The very least 
the Congress should have done was to have 
consideration enough for the small farmer 
to pass this bill in time to change plans 
before seeding time. If I had known such 
a was in store for us, I would have 
stayed out of the feed grain program. At 
least then I would have had livestock feed 
anyway. My figures show that I may net 
as little as $669 from these wheat acres with- 
out figuring anything for my labor. This 
amount will hardly pay my taxes leaving 
nothing for principal and interest payments. 
This being our first season, this could very 
well be disastrous. 

When the wheat is harvested and sold next 
fall, how do you tell the difference between 
certificate and noncertificate wheat? Who 
profits by the 70 cents a bushel difference 
when this wheat is sold as bread? Just what 
does happen to our noncertificate wheat? 
You hear so much about how we must help 
the small farmer—this bill certainly won't 
help him, it’s only good for the wheat pro- 
ducer with hundreds of acres and a nice 
allotment. 

The question is what is going to be done 
about this problem brought on by the de- 
layed action of the Congress? Because of 
your late action, and in fairness to every- 
one, this bill should not take effect until 
1965. A second possibility would be to direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to not put Gov- 
ernment-stored wheat on the market at less 
than 120 percent of the 1963 support price. 

You were a farmer and you know you don’t 
make crop plans as late as March or April, 
The Congress should at least have the cour- 
tesy to give us ample time to adjust our 
plang to their bills. 

Recently several milling 
indicted for price fixing. When the 
of Agriculture sets the wheat price at $1.30 
a bushel isn't this nothing more than price 
fixing? Why doesn’t the Justice 
ment indict him or are the people in govern- 


were 
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ment above the law? The Congress should 
be setting examples for others to follow, not 
precedents that when used by others are 
wrong. 

This is a very serious business for me and I 
would like to know what is being done to 
rectify this situation brought on by Con- 
gress before harvest time? 

Awaiting your reply of positive action on 
this matter, I am, 

WLM A. BLNMAN. 

FOUNTAIN, MINN. 


WHEAT Buyers TOLD: Drop Your PRICES 


Moy neapouis.—Wheat traders and country 
elevators are playing a wary game on prices 
they pay in view of the new Government 
wheat program going into effect July 1. 

The Grain Bulletin, a reporting service 
widely used for price quotations by country 
elevators, has advised its clients to drop 
wheat buying prices drastically unless the 
grain is already sold for quick delivery. 

The new program will shift from the cur- 
rent plan of Government support prices, 
which largely determine market prices, to a 
certificate plan under which wheat growers 
will a cash-equivalent certificate for 
parity payment. 

The certificates, worth 70 cents a bushel, 
will be purchased by flour millers for every 
bushel they grind after July 1. Another type 
of certificate worth 25 cents will be purchased 


exporters. 

“With the new certificate plan for wheat 
effective July 1, market value of wheat is ex- 
pected to drop 50 to 70 cents by that date,” 
the Grain Bulletin advised country elevators 
this week. 

The Bulletin advised elevators not to pay 
more than the July futures price for grain to 
be shipped after July 1. July futures Friday 
closed at 81.75 ½ in Minneapolis, The Minne- 
apolis cash price was $2.28. 

The Bulletin advised elevators buying 
wheat between now and July 1 to have it pre- 
sold if they pay higher than July prices. 

“The key to the price changes is the differ- 
ent method of financing,” a trade source said. 

Millers are buying only enough wheat to 
last until May 23, when they have to list their 
inventory with the Government and buy in- 
terim certificates at 18 cents a bushel, sources 
said. 


Philadelphia Commended for New Cam- 
paign To Force Landlords and Private 
Owners To Repair Rundown and Un- 
safe Housing—Does Not Shift Burden 
to Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Evye- 
ning Bulletin of Philadelphia recently 
reported that a 2-year program to repair 
or eliminate rundown and unsafe homes 
and perhaps put the city in the home im- 
provement business is underway in Phil- 
adelphia. An intensive 2-year drive has 
begun to force slumlords, and private 
owners, too, to repair rundown and un- 
safe housing or face fines and imprison- 
ment under the city’s fire, health, and 
safety codes. The Evening Bulletin, in 
a lead editorial on June 2, supporting 
the campaign said: 

Such a drive has been long overdue. Noth- 
ing can more surely eliminate slum housing, 
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or block its spread, than rigid enforcement 
of existing laws. 


It is reported that some officials believe 
the housing code enforcement campaign 
in Philadelphia will lead to the creation 
of a municipal, or a city-supported, cor- 
poration to acquire condemned or aban- 
doned properties, repair and sell them. 
The proposed corporation probably would 
follow the lines of the Philadelphia In- 
dustrial Development Corp., which is in 
partnership with the city and the cham- 
ber of commerce to develop and promote 
industrial growth. 

Philadelphia city officials are to be 
commended, not only for this significant 
new compaign but for not attempting to 
shift this burden to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the backs of the taxpayers 
in general. 

The Evening Bulletin editorial makes 
the valid point that as “presently con- 
stituted, neither the public housing au- 
thority nor the redevelopment authority 
is a natural mechanism for rehabilita- 
tion of unfit homes.” Further, the 
Evening Bulletin editorial states: 

If industry can make a success of PDO 
[Philadelphia Industrial Development 
Corp.] there may be an example to be fol- 
lowed in behalf of those who need shelter, 
too. There are legal tangies to be worked 
out, but thorough study should be given to 
the proposal. Decent housing is every- 
body's problem if the city is to meet its 
obligations. 


Philadelphia city officials are to be 
commended for this significant new 
campaign to rid the city of slum hous- 
ing, and they may make history in the 
process. There is a growing recognition 
that housing code enforcement can do 
as much, and perhaps more than, any 
other single step or program, to end 
urban slum, and blight. 

Organizations representing a wide 
political spectrum are deeply interested 
in enforcement of housing codes. They 
include the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Some groups are working with the 
Senate Housing Subcommittee, accord- 
ing to a report in the Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs Daily of June 10, 1964, to 
develop legislation which would provide 
Federal financial assistance for system- 
atic housing code compliance programs 
carried out in conformance with local 
renewal plans. 

Under this proposal communities would 
be able to carry out planned systematic 
housing code complianee programs in 
conformance with special renewal plans, 
general city plans and the workable 
program for community improvement. 
Eligible costs would include inspectors’ 
salaries, administrative overhead, the 
costs of planning, and architectural and 
financial advisers and community orga- 
nization specialists. Those and other eli- 
gible costs would be shared with the Fed- 
eral Government on a two-thirds to one- 
third basis, the formula of the present 
urban renewal program. 

In my view, there is no justification 
for saddling the Federal Government 
the costs of code enforcement. 
cost should be borne by the city 
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government, as Philadelphia is doing 
under its plan. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers are already 
bearing two-thirds of the cost of local 
urban renewal projects, and this goes up 
to three-fourths in distress areas. To 
add to this cost the cost of local code 
enforcement would simply open the 
floodgates and lead to saddling the Fed- 
eral Government with the cost of other 
programs which municipalities should 
rightly bear. 

I include as part of my remarks three 
items from the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin: 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 

Bulletin, June 2, 1964] 


Tur Crry As A LANDLORD 


The city is embarking this week on an 
intensive 2-year drive to force slumlords— 
and private owners, too—to repair dundown 
and unsafe homes or face fines and imprison- 
ment under the city’s fire, health, and safety 
codes. 

Such a drive has been long overdue. Noth - 
ing can more surely eliminate slum housing, 
or block its spread, than rigid enforcement 
of existing laws. 

But, along the way, it must be expected 
that there will be recalcitrants who will defy 
the regulations and force the city to condemn 
the houses or who will simply abandon these 
properties rather than spend more money 
rehabilitating them. 

Some method is required, other than that 
of forced sheriff's sales, as used for non- 
payment of taxes, for the handling of these 
houses. Sheriff's sales are time consuming, 
and if used for decrepit or obsolescent houses 
in the slum areas could be self-defeating. 
The city gets back part of its tax losses 
through sheriff’s sales, which is the objec- 
tive, but the houses do not necessarily come 
back into the home buyers’ or tenants’ 
market. 

It is important that houses seized by the 
city in the planned code enforcement drive 
come back into use, for rehabilitated houses 
in these areas between the rivers and south 
of Lehigh Avenue are urgently needed for 
the community. 

Looking at the success of the Philadelphia 
Industrial Development Corp., a nonprofit 
cooperative venture between the city and 
the chamber of commerce, aimed at keeping 
old or bringing new industry here, some city 
officials envision a similar cooperative part- 
nership with real estate men for home 
buying. The idea is intriguing, although 
the problems may be formidable. 

During the cleanup drive, up to 6,500 fam- 
ilies may be forced to vacate their homes. 
As presently constituted, neither the public 
housing authority nor the redevelopment 
authority is a natural mechanism for re- 
habilitation of unfit homes, although they 
have neared it in the purchase of single 
houses for public housing use. 

If industry can make a success of PIDO, 
there may be an example to be followed in 
behalf of those who need shelter, too. There 
are legal tangles to be worked out, but thor- 
ough study should be given to the proposal. 
Decent housing is everybody's problem if the 
city is to meet its obligations. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, June 1, 1964] 
Orry STARTS 2-Yrar DRIVE To Fonce SLUM 
Rrrams 
(By H. James Laverty) 

A 2-year city program to repair or elimi- 
nate homes and perhaps put the city in the 
home-improvement business began today. 

Licenses and inspections department in- 
spectors will inspect residences in neightbor- 
hoods of north, south, and west Philadelphia. 

Some officials believe the project will clear 
the way for creation of a city-backed corpo- 
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ration to acquire condemned or abandoned 
Properties, repair and sell. them. 

The corporation probably would 
follow the lines of the Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Development Corp., which is in partner- 
ship with the city and chamber of commerce 
to develop industrial growth. 

FINES THREATENED 


Licenses and Inspections Commissioner 
Richard H. Buford said the program. will 
force slumlords to repaid houses or face fines 
and imprisonment. z 

Buford said the department will determine 
who is responsible for fixing up the property, 
either the tenant or the landlord. 

So far, however, he said 73 persons have 
been jailed since mid-February for failing 
to pay fines assessed by magistrates. He said 
$12,000 in fines have been collected during 
the same period. 

“This is having a very real effect on the 
Operators,” he said. “I think some of the big 
slum operators are starting to get the mes- 
sage.” 

THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES MAY MOVE 

Buford estimated that during the 2-year 
program, "6,500 families might have to move.“ 

“The great majority will move into private 
Tental housing. There is a very substan- 
tial amount of private housing available; 
some nearby and some outside the ghetto 
areas,” he said. 

Buford said the public housing authority 
has to grant “real priorities” to fami- 
lies forced to relocate. He said the families 
Will be placed at the head of those waiting 
seeking public housing, 

Buford said the enforcement program will 
begin in the Hawthorne area of north Phila- 
Gelphia and be carried out in the Bella Vista, 
Queen Village, and Grays Ferry areas of 
south Philadelphia and into west Philadel- 
phia. 

CHECK VIOLATIONS 

Buford said inspectors will go house by 
house and apartment by apartment in every 
block checking off violations of fire, housing, 
and building codes. 

Tenants and landlords will recelve writ- 
ten notice to make corrections in 80 days. 
If a place is declared unfit, it is to be posted 
within 24 hours of the inspection and the 
Owner and tenant receive 30 days to comply 
or the tenant must move. 

He said “families will not be forced out of 
houses unless the buildings are structurally 
unsound or a hazard to health.” 

He sald the city’s central relocation bureau 
Will be notified of tenants who need assist- 
ance finding new homes, 

“No family will be required to move from 
a house until the tenant or relocation bureau 
has found decent housing the tenant can 
aTord,” he said. 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin, June 3, 1964] 


Reswents Oxprren To Move IN New Crry 
Hovsmiye Drive 
(By H. James Laverty) 

A bright yellow sign reading “Unfit for 
Habitation—Order to Vacate” was tacked on 
& three-story brick apartment building at 
1704 North Eighth Street, yesterday. 

This waa the first building visited by in- 
Spectors of the city’s Department of Licenses 
and Inspections in an intensified 2-year drive 
to uncover violations of the city’s housing, 
fire and building codes. 

Inspection Supervisor Frank Water is di- 
Tecting the inspections of 7,800 dwellings in 
a 90-block North Philadelphia area from Co- 
lumbia Avenue to York Street and Broad to 
Germantown Avenue. 

VIOLATIONS LISTED 


Violations were listed for every floor of 1704 
and included insect infestation, accumulated 
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rubbish, defective floors, walls, ceilings and 
~faulty plumbing and electrical fixtures. 

Waier said the five families living in five 
of the six apartments were given notices that 
the place was unfit. 

“They had no reaction,” he said. “They 
apparently didn’t understand, so someone 
will be sent from the centralized relocation 
bureau to help them.” 

In the meantime, the department will 
search its records to determine the owner. 
He will be given notice to correct the viola- 
tions within 30 days or face prosecution. 


NINETEEN INSPECTORS 


Wailer, attached to the district headquar- 
ters at 17th and Montgomery Avenue, said 
9 inspectors are assigned to the new inspec- 
tion program and 10 to routine inspections, 

Licenses and Inspections Commissioner 
Richard H. Buford has estimated that 45,000 
structures will be inspected and 6,500 fami- 
lies may be forced out. 

He said the relocation bureau and the pub- 
lic housing authority will help families relo- 
cate. 

The majority, he said, probably will find 
private rental housing and the authority will 
help those seeking public housing. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
the stress of everyday pressures of gov- 
ernment, we may tend to overlook many 
contributions of a continuing, long-term 
nature. From time to time, however, 
an article appears calling our attention 
again to a project of particular excel- 
lence. Such an article appeared re- 
cently in the May 23, 1964, edition of the 
New Britain, Conn., Herald. It de- 
scribed. the achievements of the hos- 
pital ship SS Hope, and its crew. The 
Hope has for several years extended its 
assistance to the sick and poor all over 
the world. I request that the following 
Herald article be reprinted in the REC- 
ORD: 

HELP ror “Horse” 

Somewhat less than 4 years ago a gleaming 
white hospital ship—SS Hope—steamed into 
the port of Salaverry, Peru. Not more than 
a handful of people was on the dock to greet 
the mercy ship. Poverty-stricken, diseased 
and suffering inhabitants stayed away in 
droves. 

The visit was viewed with suspicion and 
antagonism. Many felt the Hope’s tour was 
nothing more than a Yankee 
move to spread North American influence. 

Ten months later as the good ship Hope 
was pulling out of the once-littered harbor 
of Salaverry, the waters were massed with 
flowers cast on the waves by the 40,000 grate- 
ful and tearful inhabitants who lined every 
foot of the shoreline. 

Some of them walked barefoot for 30 miles 
to thank the departing Yankee benefactors. 

Dr. Paul W. Tisher, of this city, is among 
the many persons from this area who sailed 
aboard the SS Hope and who volunteered 
services for the benefit of humanity. Dr. 
Tisher can testify to the accomplishments of 
the mercy ship and to the need for Its serv- 
ices around the globe. 

Since her first port of call in Indonesia, 
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SS Hope has sailed thousands of miles and 
will continue the task of bringing ald and 
comfort to the sick and the poor all over the 
world. 

Statistically, Hope has trained 2,750 doc- 
tors, nurses and. medical technicians, treated 
100,000 persons, immunized 500,000 more, dis- 
tributed 3,000 quarts of milk per week and 


small price to pay to help to ease the suffer- 
ing of people in other parts of the world. 

By merely performing a humanitarian 
service to the poor and the sick of the world, 
the gleaming hospital ship is bringing hope 
to peoples who never knew medical aid be- 
Tore, who when they become ill, relied on 
superstition and witch doctors, j 

Those aboard the SS Hope are, by actual 
practice and not propaganda, spreading the 
word of freedom, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 

Mr.. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following newsletter of 
June 13, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


JUNE 13. 1964. 
FOREIGN AID—BORROWING MONEY TO GIVE IT 
AWAY 

‘The House voted (230 to 175) to give more 
of your money away this week. The foreign 
aid authorization bill, H.R. 11380 was ap- 
proved. You have been led to believe by the 
Johnson administration that this is a bare 
bones program. This is far from true. The 
bill passed by the House provided new au- 
thorization totaling $2,041,600,000. The ap- 
propriation request totals $3,516,700,000. But 
the true figure in foreign aid spending is 
$7,442,356,000. In other words the President 
leads you to believe he has made great sav- 
ings and that you are only going to be asked 
to cough up $3 billion for foreign ald projects 
when in reality he is spending over $7 billion. 


quests during 1964. These are only those 
requests and appropriations which can be 
identified. Millions more are spent under 
programs not clearly defined. 


Foreign Assistance Act: 
$2, 461, 700, 000 


Military assistance 1, 055, 000, 000 
Wee ane 115, 000, 000 
Food for Peace (Public Law 

480) <a eee nto 2, 215, 000, 000 
Inter-American Development 

Bank: 

Social progress trust fund 750, 000, 000 

Callable capital stock 412, 000, 000 
International Development 

Assoclation 373, 656, 000 
Tax credit proposal -=-= 60, 000, 000 

Total 7. 442, 356, 000 


In addition, on hand and unspent (called 
the pipeline) $6 billion—#4 billion military, 
$2 billion economic. 
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In stating my opposition to the flagrant 
wasting of your money in the foreign aid 
program, I pointed out in debate: 

“Over the years the faults of our foreign 
aid have been so apparent that it seems in- 
conceivable that we have not learned the 
basic lessons that foreign aid is self-defeat- 
ing, antithetical to basic American religious 
and moral concepts as we subsidize alien 
philosophies, and that the wealthy of other 
countries have padded their bank accounts. 
The money never reached the people.” 

The six Republican members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee submitting a minority re- 
port did a masterful job of writing a bill of 
particulars against continuing a foreign aid 
in its present form. In my remarks on the 
floor of the House I listed 22 reasons why 
foreign aid should be reevaluated. A partial 
list includes: 

1. The Congress has lost all semblance of 
control over the aid program. 

2. The executive branch continues to make 
long-term aid commitments without prior 
congressional approval. 

3. Trade and aid continues with Commu- 
nist countries. 

4. Much of the military assistance is be- 
yond the capacity of the recipient nation to 
utilize. 


5. The program is overfunded and lacks 
consistency or direction. 

6. There is little evidence that it has been 
successful in achieving its objectives. 

7. The impact of assistance fails to reach 
the grassroots level. 

8. The aid effort is diffused and reasonable 
criteria in the selection of recipients are 
lacking. 

9, Administrative and program deficiencies 
abound, including overprograming, hoarding 
of funds, wastes, and extravagance. 

10. We are attempting too much for too 
many too soon. 

11. AID finances government-owned facili- 
ties which compete with private enterprises. 

12. Fiscal responsibility is not the watch- 
word of the ald administering agency. 

Two important arguments in conclusion: 

1. The least action required by Congress is 
to regain control and redirect the foreign aid 
program toward meaningful objectives. 

2. We should not borrow money to give 
away. 

BORROWED MONEY FOR FEDERAL PAY RAISES 

The Johnson administration's Federal pay 
raise bill passed the House (243-157). I 
voted against the bill because we have not 
earned it. President Johnson is not reducing 
spending, he is increasing it. In every ap- 
preciation bill passed by the House this year, 
we have appropriated more than was spent 
last year. Of course, we practiced the usual 
double trick of reducing the budget request 
but spending more to make you believe the 
administration ls saying money. 

The minority report on the pay bill stated 
among other things: x 

1. It is Ul timed, unwarranted, expensive, 
and contrary to sound reasoning and re- 
sponsibility. 

2. It was cooked up overnight and reported 
from the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee under pressure tactics so blatant and 
calious they shame our American legislative 
process, 

3. No committee hearings were held. 

4. General pay raises for almost all Federal 
employees took effect January 1, 1964. 


spending, a pay raise bill. can't even be fairly 
evaluated. 
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Reduction of Temporary Wartime Taxes 
Is in Offing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Excise Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1964 is scheduled for floor action soon 
and I wish to call attention to the deep 
interest and support that exists for a re- 
form of the entire excise tax system. A 
particularly timely and cogent expres- 
sion of this, I believe, widespread view 
is contained in an editorial appearing in 
the June 12, 1964, issue of the Flint 
Journal, of Flint, Mich. 

The editorial follows: 

REDUCTION or TEMPORARY WARTIME Taxes Is 
IN OFFING 


Excise taxes are as annoying as a burr in 
a boot—and much more difficult to remove. 
The so-called temporary taxes enacted to 
pay for World War II are still being levied 
19 years after its close. So are the taxes 
imposed more than a decade ago during the 
Korean war. 

Representative CHARLES E, CHAMBERLAIN 
has been one of the most vigorous campaign- 
ers against retaining wartime excise taxes 
in general and the automobile excise in par- 
ticular. This has been a target of his every 
year since he has been in Washington, but 
every year Congress, has voted to extend the 
temporary“ levies. 

Now, at long last, the outlook is bright 
for some relief—but probably not until 1966. 

Chairman Wirsur Mis, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee proposes, with the full support 
of President Johnson, a long study of the 
Specific effects of excise taxes over the past 
decade. The committee hearings, begin- 
ning Monday, will spread upon the record a 
vast amount of data which will aid the 
Treasury next year in drafting recommenda- 
tions for repeal or modification. According 
to the committee's schedule, Congress should 
be able to act on these in 1966. 

It is not Ms intention to touch special 
levies on gasoline, tires and tubes, tread rub- 
ber, diesel fuel, truck use and trucks, buses, 
and trailers. The more than $3 billion 
these produce is allocated to the highway 
trust fund. A 

Other unlikely candidates for repeal arè 
the whisky and tobacco taxes. These bring 
in nearly $6 billion annually. 

That leaves about $5 billion under the 
carving knife. Excise taxes furnish about 
$14 billion at present rates, as against $10 
billion in 1956. 

The reported theory behind cutting exolse 
taxes is that in about 2 years the country 
will be ready for another big tax-cut stimu- 
lus. Excise taxes are the logical targets. 
The hearings will aid Congress in determin- 
ing which taxes to cut. X 

has heard various proposals in 
recent years ranging from the war- 
time excise rates permanent to repeal of all 
but those on liquor and tobacco. Both the 
continuers and the repealers would include 
not only the sales taxes on “luxury” items, 
but manufacturers’ taxes, such as the 10 per- 
cent automobile tax. 

The President's budget message last Jan- 
uary included a request for a l-year exten- 
sion of excise taxes that were scheduled to 
expire on June 30. Existing rates were to be 
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continued on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger cars, automobile parts 
and accessories, general telephone service, 
and passenger travel by air. 

The ranking Republican on Ways and 
Means, Representative JOHN W. BYRNES, of 
Wisconsin, countered with a proposal to cut 
in half the existing 10 percent excise tax on 
jewelry, luggage, watches, handbags, cos- 
metics, perfumes, and furs. The remaining 
5 percent would go by the boards next year. 

Similar attempts to reduce or repeal excise 
taxes were defeated during Senate considera- 
a of the omnibus tax reduction and reform 

III. 

The committee on May 26 rejected the 
Byrnes proposal, 14 to 10, in a strictly party- 
Inne division. Byrnes said he would prob- 
ably offer the same amendment on the House 
floor to the bill providing the I-year exten- 
sion. 

Some of the excise taxes seem certain to 
go. The question is one of timing. In an 
affluent society it is sometimes difficult to 
establish a clear-cut line between luxury 
items and those of necessity. 

But one thing is clear. That is that the 
label tem tax” is a misnomer. It 
should be remembered the next time there 
is talk of enacting such a tax as a stopgap 
measure at any governmental level. 

Such a levy is easy to legislate but difficult 
to rescind. 


Both Federal and State legislators seem 
to favor such “nuisance” levies because the 
taxpayer who ends up footing the bill isn’t 
supposed to feel it inasmuch as it is con- 
cealed in the price of the goods he buys. 

The catch is that the amount of goods be- 
ing sold is reduced because of price increases 
necessitated by the so-called hidden tax. 

When Congress looks at the wartime excise 
taxes it is looking in the right direction if 
it is seeking tax reform aimed at creating 
more jobs and income and eventually more 
revenue, 


South Carolina Jaycees Condemn Civil 
Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, the junior chamber of com- 
merce South Carolina recently 
adopted a resolution strongly condemn- 
ing the so-called civil rights bill now in 
the Senate. 

The sentiments expressed in the reso- 
lution by the Jaycees’ board of directors 
so clearly reflects my feelings on this bill 
that under unanimous consent I insert 
their statement for the information of 
this body: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD or Directors’ 
MEETING, COLUMBIA, S. O., May 16, 1964 
Resolution presented from resolutions 

committee by Charles Johnson, of Clinton, 

was the following resolution approved on 
motion by Tom Stribling, of Johnston, sec- 
onded by Jobie Adams, of Greenwood, and 

unanimously approved by the board of dl- 

rectors with the amendment that copies be 

sent directly to all U.S. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the United 

States: 

“Whereas the birth of this Nation, and the 
Constitution under which it is governed, 
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Was necessitated because of the desire by 
men to be free from oppressive governmental 
restriction; 

“Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
Went to great lengths to guarantee in that 
document the individual rights of our citi- 
zenry against Federal encroachment; 

“Whereas the civil rights bill now pending 
before the Congress of the United States is 
an obvious contradiction of this guarantee; 

“Whereas this organization feels very 
Strongly that inequities that may exist today 
are social in nature and not legal, and feel 
further that social justice and social equality 
has never in the past; is not today; and can- 
not tomorrow be forthcoming through legal 
reform: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of South 
Carolina, representing 125 chapters and 4,768 
Members, in annual convention assembled, 
does hereby express its formal opposition to 
the bill herein discussed and does further 
express our appreciation to all Members of 
the Congress, particularly those of our State, 
who are offering such a magnificent defense 
Of the liberties of the individual upon 
which this Nation was founded.“ 


Strange Bedfellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
recently appeared in Great Works maga- 
zine, published by the Brotherhood of 
the American Lutheran Church, which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

The weird arena of politics sometimes 
Causes strange bedfellows and, even stranger, 
Switches of position. Southern representa- 
tives have insisted that the Government 
should stay out of the field of individual 
liberty. They also insist that you cannot 
legislate morals. These arguments are made 
With telling regularity by southern Senators 
and Representatives in the civil rights debate. 
They are also part of the strange mumbo- 
jumbo spewed out by Governor Wallace. But 
as the bills and the issues change so do the 
arguments and the position. 

What is a sound and logical argument in 
the case of civil rights no longer becomes 
the point in the Becker amendment (allow- 
ing prayer in school). We can, it seems, 
make the country Christian or at least rell- 
gious by law even if we can’t make it moral. 
The Federal Government, which is not al- 
lowed to assure the equal rights provision 
ot the Constitution, can give the State and 
local governments the right to write prayers 
and. in effect, establish a state religion. 

The amendment itself is even more con- 

than the debate surrounding it, for 
it tries to satisfy everyone and ends up 
nowhere. It allows prayer in schools, other 
Government agencies, in functions, and en- 
Courages the use of religious slogans on coins, 
Stamps, etc, It very carefully does not write 
the prayer or slogan, but that is precisely the 
Point. I could go for a coin with Luther on 
One side with the inscription “Here I stand,” 
but Brigham Young and the Angel Moroni 
leave me a little cold. Can a prayer written 
by any governmental agency be really a 
Christian prayer, and if not, should a Chris- 
tian pray it? If the prayer is written by 
Clergymen—who? Catholic priest? Lutheran 
Pastor? Jewish rabbi? Christian Science 
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reader? Maybe a committee? If you believe 
the old saw that a camel is a horse put to- 
gether by a committee you see the problem. 
Religion in general. A state religion in gen- 
eral is our only possible result and our 
eventual loss of religious freedom. The 
amendment, of course, adds a third section 
that says that it cannot establish a religion, 
but you can’t have it both ways. 

Those who endorse the Becker amendment 
will appear to have God, mother and a host 
of angels on their side. There will be more 
smokescreens and generalities than you 
can shake a stick gt. The final answer for a 
Christian, however, should be that the 
amendment be defeated and the Constitu- 
tion left Intact. May we pray in our own 
words that it may be and that many of our 
men will express their position to their 
Congressman. A 


The Continual Grab for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. BEERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently confessed bewilderment at 
some of the things which happen in 
Washington but just now I am unusually 
baffled at some of the things which are 
happening at the great Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Or- 
ville Freeman, recently proposed legisla- 
tion which would give his Department 
sweeping authority over the operation of 
the commodity exchanges. Among the 
powers sought was authority to fix mar- 
gins for trading which, as the Congress 
knows, has been asked for time and time 
again without resuit. 

In 1947, President Truman, himself, 
urged that the Government be allowed to 
fix the margins for trading, citing what 
he termed speculative abuses which 
sharply increased the cost of living. 

He was turned down. 

Within the past 15 years, half a dozen 
bills on this subject have been introduced 
at the request of the executive branch. 
Not one has been reported by either the 
House or Senate Agriculture Committee. 

During the Korean war, a bill which 
would have allowed the Federal Govern- 
ment to fix margins was reported by the 
House Banking and Committee, 
which had before it legislation for the 
control of wages and prices. On a roll- 
call yote, the House defeated the margin 


Now Mr. Freeman comes before us urg- 
ing legislation which a Democratic Presi- 
dent tried to get in vain. What reason 
does he give? 

He is very specific. In his letter to the 
Speaker asking for this grant of power— 
incidentally, Mr. Freeman always seems 
to be asking for more authority—he says: 

Recent events in the soybean oll and cot- 
tonseed oil markets have clearly shown the 
need for the provisions sought by this pro- 
posed legislation. We are confident that the 
widespread and serious effects Within the 
economy resulting from the failure of a large 
vegetable oll refining concern would have 
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been prevented or greatly lessened had there 
been adequate margins required on the po- 
sitions it carried in the futures markets. 
No Federal agency presently has authority 
to prescribe such margins although such au- 
thority is present in connection with the 
securities exchanges. The Department be- 
lieves it should have, and has previously 
sought, the authority to prescribe under cer- 
tain conditions the minimum margins which 
commodity exchanges should require of 
traders in the commodity markets. 


This statement, Mr. Speaker, amazes 
and puzzles me. All of us are familiar to 
some extent with the DeAngelis affair. 
Anthony DeAngelis, after World War II. 
became a heavy operator in vegetable 
oils and a significant factor in the vege- 
table oil export market. Late in 1963, he 
went broke, dragging down several out- 
fits with him. Total losses are well over 
$100 million and may not be far from 
$150 million when all the damage is 
totaled. 

DeAngelis used the commodity ex- 
changes for hedging and, perhaps, specu- 
lation. After the crash, unnamed 
spokesmen for the Department of Agri- 
culture were quoted in the press as stat- 
ing that lack of power over the ex- 
changes, including the long-sought 
authority to fix margins, caused the 
debacle. But, very quickly, it developed 
that Mr. DeAngelis dealt extensively in 
fraudulent warehouse receipts. He 
raised millions through receipts for non- 
existent oil, or oil which has been re- 
moved from his storage tanks in New 
York. The furors over the Department’s 
lack of power over the commodity ex- 
changes died down, since obviously if 
DeAngelis, in effect, was counterfeiting 
warehouse receipts, an increase in mar- 
gin requirements would not have 
bothered him. He simply would have 
turned out another batch of receipts and 
would have borrowed more money on 
them. 

Then in March 1964, Alex C. Caldwell, 
head of the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, USDA agency which supervises 
the commodity exchanges, cleared up 
this affair insofar as the exchanges were 
concerned. Testifying before a Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Senator 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana, chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, asked Mr. 
Caldwell the following question: 

Was there any way in which your Depart- 
Se ere ae once UCA a teen tee 


The “this” refers to the DeAngelis 
scandal. 

CALDWELL. No, sir. There was no way the 
Department could have prevented the cash 
oll transactions which allegedly involved 
some fraudulent warehouse receipts. 


At another place, Mr. Caldwell: 

This operation [DeAngelis], Mr. Chairman, 
was, as I had mentioned earlier, completely 
outside the futures market; so I do not be- 
lleve any strengthening of the regulations of 
the futures markets would have prevented 
this situation from occurring. This had to 
do with alleged fraud which should be coy- 
ered under various fraud statutes and not 
under the Commodity Exchange Authority. 


In the face of the statement of his own 


expert and the facts, how could Mr. Free- 
man use the DeAngelis affair as excuse 
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for his request for power over almost 
every phase of the operations of the com- 


of 
the House Agriculture Committee, of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, and of 
the Congress, the elected voice of the 


people. 


To Know, To Desire, To Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7. 1964, my good friend and esteemed 
colleague, Representative Hucu L. Carry, 
delivered the commencement address to 
the 1964 graduating class of King’s Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Paraphrasing the wisdom of Aquinas, 
Congressman Carry’s address, entitled 
“To Know, To Desire, To Do,” is an in- 
tensive examination of present and fu- 
ture problems in the area of higher edu- 
cation and a perceptive appraisal of the 
requisite steps that must be taken if we 
are to meet the tests of the years ahead. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, HUGH CAREY 
has worked diligently for the improve- 
ment of education at all levels and in 
all areas of the country. His efforts to 
extend educational facilities in depressed 
areas and his dedication to the preserva- 
tion of the parental right of freedom of 
choice in the education of the child have 
earned for him the title. Mr. Educa- 
tion,” of our New York delegation. 

His address, which I now recommend 
to my colleagues, offers us the benefit of 
his insight into and understanding of 
the challenges that lie ahead in the field 
of higher education. His comprehensive 
grasp of these problems qualifies him to 
speak, as few others can, on this most 
important of subjects. 

His address follows: 

To Know, To Dram. To Do 

The late John F. Kennedy once said: “One 
man can change the world, and every man 
should try.” In a similar yein, St. Thomas 

said: “Three things are necessary 
for the salvation of man—To know what to 
believe; to know what to desire; and to know 
what to do.” (Two Precepts of Charity.) 

I should like to adapt those statements 
to the responsibilities which fall upon you 
as you accept your diplomas today: Three 
things are necessary if a man would change 
the world: To know what has been and what 
is; to desire the best that can be; and to do 
what he can to help make it so.” To put it 
more briefly, he must know, desire, and do. 

At any given time, if an Individual is nor- 
mal, he knows more than he has ever known 
before. If he is wise, he recognizes also that 
what he knows, indeed all that he knows, is 
but a minute part—an atom—in the universe 
of the knowablo. 

At no time in history has it been more im- 
portant / for mankind to be humble before 
knowledge, avid for learning, and purpose- 
ful in his application of what he knows in 
the creation of what may be. Scientific 
knowledge is accumulating at a rapid pace. 
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Automation and other products of progress 

accelerate the problems of and the responsi- 

bilities for fostering humanitarian advance- 

ments in a world community of cooperating 
es. 

But it isn't enough to know what is, even 
if the individual could somehow possess all 
knowledge accumulated from the past and 
present. I think it was Terence, the Roman 
dramatist who lived more than a hundred 
years B.C., who said: “True wisdom consists 
not only in seeing what is before our eyes, 
but in foreseeing what is to come.” (Adel- 
phi, act IIT.) Such wisdom is not a matter 
of clairvoyance, of looking Into a crystal ball 
and preparing in adyance to roll with the 
punches. 

Rather, such wisdom is a matter of dis- 
criminating choices, day by day and hour by 
hour, between what is profitable or expedient 
on the one hand and what is right and good 
on the other. It is a matter of knowing what 
is and what can be, and of deliberately pur- 
suing the best ends by the best means for the 
betterment of all. Of the three elements 
with which we started this discussion— 
knowing, desiring, and doing—the first two 
are sterile without the capstone of the third. 

All of you are familiar with the slogan of 
the Christophers: “It is better to light one 
candle than to curse the dark.” Let us look 
for a moment at what you as an individual 
and your candle of educational preparation 
oan do to help make this a better world. 
After all, progress in the world of tomorrow 
depends upon the development and applica- 
tion of the talents and abilities of Individ- 
uals. 

You do not have to be a scientist to realize 
that your every act—even your inactivity— 
helps to form the currents of the stream of 
progress, The problem is to find where your 
particular abilities, your particular leader- 
ship, can do the most of the good that needs 
to be done. 

Lest we spread ourselves too thin in our 
discussion and go off in all directions, let 
us look at responsibilities in just one field, 
the fleld of education, where the tools for 
advancement are forged and where the surge 
and direction of progress initially take root 
and begin their growth. The educational im- 
petus of each depends upon the 
informed action of individuals, and here is a 
ciyic responsibility which falls to each and 
every one of us. 

But, lest our subject be still too broad, 
let us narrow it to higher education in par- 
ticular—to the needs and problems of higher 
education and what you can do about it in 
the years immediately ahead. I need not 
remind you that, in limiting our discussion 
to higher education, we are in no way mini- 
mizing the dignity and worth of those indi- 
viduals who, for reasons of their own, do not 
aspire to a college education. 

In general, however, society has come to 
demand s higher level of intellectual matu- 
rity of all citizens, and individuals must 
provide the framework and financial means 
for an educational enterprise to meet this 
demand. In the decade from 1952 to 1962, 
for example, the number of jobs increased 
most in those categories filled by individuals 
with the most education. In fact, jobs filled 
by those with 4 or more years of college in- 
creased by 54 percent, while jobs filled by 
those with 1 to 3 years of post high school 
training increased by 41 percent. (Fact 
Sheet: “Educational Attainment and Needs 
in the United States, Office of Education,” 
June 1963.) 

Colleges are being pressed from every side 
to accommodate rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments, to provide an increasingly wide array 
of programs, and to develop and improve 
those methods which will insure quality 
performance in a world changing so fast that 
today’s information is likely to be insufficient 
to solve tomorrow's problems. 


In such an educational renaissance, col- 
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leges in both the public and private sector 
are capitalizing on their strengths in an 
effort to serve the greatest number for the 
greatest good. Small colleges are develop- 
ing their own particular approaches to ex- 
celience, and larger ones are striving to 
balance quality with diversity. School such 
as King's College are proving that small 
colleges can be great colleges. It is most 
essential for the preservation of our tradi- 
tional pattern of freedom of choice in edu- 
cation that there be a variety of options to 
the mass central programs of the large uni- 
versities. The community college move- 
ment seeks to bring appropriate post high- 
school education within the geographic 
reach of an increasing number of students, 
Still, there are numerous problems which 
must be met head on and solved, if appro- 
priate higher education is to become avall- 
able for all who want it and can benefit, by 
it, 

As we seek to extend educational oppor- 
tunity, however, we must not let our pride 
in increasing enrollments blind us to the 
fact that college attendance is too often 
related to ability to pay. Intelligence is 
not related to family income, but college 
attendance is and it shouldn't be. Areas 
of poverty—whether in the mining sections 
of Appalachia, or on the tenant farms of 
the South, or in the slums of the cities— 
are the seedbed of hopelessness and lack of 
motivation. It is difficult to rise by one’s 
own bootstraps when one has no boats. Our 
democratic ideals—and our commonsense— 
tell us that it is better to help these in- 
dividuals acquire the educational tools neo- 
essary for their own progress and self re- 
spect rather than to face the alternative of 
continued and increasing welfare relief. 

To that end the Congress is moving an 
expanded program of individual self-help 
steps to students in need, The increased 
loan program and the work study feature of 
the opportunity bill which is erroneously 
termed the poverty bill are two major steps. 
In addition, the college construction law of 
1963 is beginning to bring college education 
within the reach of a grenter number by 
stabilizing costs and increasing facilities. 

To the extent that we fail to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for the disadvantaged, 
we waste our resource potential, As Cicero 
once said: “As a field, however fertile, can- 
not be fruitful without cultivation, neither 
can a mind without learning.” (Tuscul- 
anarum Disputationum, bk. fi.) The pace 
of progress in today's world demands “edu- 
cational cultivation” to the extent of the 
individual's abilities to benefit by it. 

For an increasing number, this means 
higher education and each of us has a re- 
sponsibility to help provide the Impetus for 
local, voluntary, and national action to ex- 
tend such educational opportunities with- 
out regard for financial and/or racial handi- 
caps. The day of talking is past. It is 4 


time for action—informed individual action 


as a basis for community, State, and Nati 
action in a free society. We cannot let 
George do it.“ Those who have received 
much in terms of educational advantages 
must shoulder their responsibilities to give 
much in terms of encouragement and effort. 
I need not remind you that this includes far 
more than higher education per se. 

If your interest and effort could somehow 
extend higher education opportunity to every 
individual who wants it, your responsibll- 
ities would not end there. Quality in higher 
education—indeed, In all of educatlon—de- 
mands continuous improvements within the 
educational enterprise iteclf. No one 
belittle the educational advances spurred on 
by the launching of sputnik. They have 
contributed to immeasurable scientific prog“ 
ress. The challenge which faces us now is to 
balance our scientific and techno 
progress with attention to the humanities - 
and the arts. This is especially important 
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in a world where individual freedom must 
be tempered with sensitivity and concern for 
others, where international competition 
must be regulated by international under- 
standing, where individual ambition must 
be moderated by respect for the integrity 
and the various talents and abilities of 
others. 

Furthermore, by extending the reach of 
higher education to a broader spectrum of 
society, we also are challenged to extend the 
scope of programs to provide improved social 
tools and cultural outlooks and to accommo- 
date an increasing variety of vocational com- 
Petencies. Such an education cannot be 
designed once and left to serve for all time. 
Tt requires constant vigilance, constant 
Pruning, constant nourishing with new 
ideas. 

The world is looking at American educa- 
tion, at the interrelationship between edu- 
cational excellence, leadership, and produc- 
tion. Developing nations have found our 
experiences with land-grant colleges espe- 


Clally valuable in their own educational, 


Planning, Our collegiate pluralism is a 
mirror of our religious and cultural plural- 
ism and answers the demand for variety in 
& free society. It is understandable that a 
world newly discovering its polycentric 
nature would look to the universal character 
of our educational opportunities with in- 
creasing attention. 

For example, the Robbins report, which 
assesses England's higher education needs for 
the next decade, recommends ways to assure 
that “courses of higher education should be 
Available to all those who are qualified by 
ability and attainment to pursue them and 
Who wish to do so.” In effect, the Robbins 
report rejects the highly selective admissions 
Policies of British universities and proposes 
to broaden the base of higher education. 
This decision has important implications for 
us, especially in those American institutions 
where admissions requirements are based on 
Strictly academic measures of ability. While 
the world is looking at our higher educa- 
tion, we ourselves need a constant reevalua- 
tion of its appropriateness for our needs. In 
this, you as individuals have a responsibility 
to take a vital part. 

In my plea that you “get in there and 
Pitch” for whatever community or national 
Action we need to extend the reach of high- 
er education and to keep its quality and ap- 
Propriateness om an ever-upward climb, I 
do not wish to play Polonius, but I should 
like to inject a word of caution. In years 
to come, as age brings nostalgia, there may 
be temptations for you—as there have al- 
Teady been with me—to muse that higher 
education isn’t the same as it used to be. 
But the world for which we are educating 
is not the same as it used to be either. 

Your children and mine will live in a 
Changing world and dur educational system 
wa need a world of change to meet their 

eeds. 

It is for you to meet and make these 

Changes. The quantity and quality of new 
education can be left up to the State but 
Only at great risk. The State has no choice 
but to conform its education, higher or pri- 
Mary, to a common ideal. Such conformity 
is in itself a handicap. Only by participa- 
tion of private voluntary institutions such 
as King's College can we have the true and 
Valuable diversity of high ideals our coun- 
try deserves. This makes it incumbent on 
you as leaders of the intellect to support 
and participate in the growth of our educa- 
tion, public and private. Even the word 
Private“ is subject to change since these 
institutions are truly, parapublic, serving a 
— 988 public purpose under private leader - 

p. 


In this connection I hail the announce- 
Ment of the ordinary of Pittsburgh, Bishop 
Wright, who has announced that the pa- 
Tochial schools of Pittsburgh will be open 
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to all children of low income without re- 
gard to their religious belief. 

Surely such splendid innovations deserve 
your valued support and participation as 
part of the great new adventure in grace 
that is 20th century, Chris Fianity, 

With the accelerating rate of change al- 
ready upon us, much that you have learned 
here at King's College will be subject to criti- 
cal analysis as you pursue that freedom of 
inquiry which is the great scholastic vi- 
tality. 

It will be up to you to determine what the 
abiding truths are. You and I Live in the 
age of surging expectation and we will either 
move with the crest of understanding or 
founder in the undertow of fallacy unless 
we continue the course of constant reeduca- 
tion. 

More important than what you have 
learned is the momentum to keep on learn- 
ing, the desire to understand yourself and 
your fellow man, and the will to add your 
bit to the forward thrust of humanity. The 
kind of higher education we have in tomor- 
row's world should be different from what 
we have today. It will be better to the ex- 
tent that it serves tomorrow's world. It is 
your task to keep it always viable and adapt- 
able to society’s needs and yet straightfor- 
ward in its task of preparing individuals for 
the future they will help to shape. 

Let us return full circle to St. Thomas 
Acquinas. Three things are necessary * * * 
to know what to believe; to know what to 
desire; to know what to do.” 

To this I would add the capstone, To do 
the best one knows.” You will change the 
world, for good or ill, the extent and direc- 
tion depending upon how much you know 
and what you do with it. You can change 
higher education—or education in general— 
and thereby contribute to the effectiveness 
of the leavening agent by which the future 
becomes better than the past. You—and 
only you—can determine whether your edu- 
cational candle burns brightly and your torch 
is held high and glowing against the dark- 
ness. 


Congress Must Revise and Liberalize Our 
Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which I 
am a member, is now considering legis- 
lation to revise and liberalize our present 
immigration laws. I am hopeful that 
favorable action will be taken by this 
Congress so that present inequities will 
be eliminated. Following is my state- 
ment to the committee concerning the 
bill I introduced: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I am gratified that 
your committee is holding hearings on leg- 
islation to revise and liberalize our present 
immigration laws. Reform of our antiquated 
and unfair immigration laws is long overdue, 
so that we may better serve humanity and 
further the interests of equality, the ob- 
noxious principle of national origin upon 
which our immigration system has been 
based since 1924 must be eliminated. 

Our esteemed chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary introduced a bill, H.R. 7700, 
based upon the suggestions and wishes of our 
dearly beloved former President Kennedy; 
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President Johnson also has requested and 
urged this Congress to approve the bill, I 
introduced an identical bill, H.R. 7902, to 
show my strong support. Ever since coming 
to Congress, I have introduced bills calling 
for a complete overhaul and liberalization 
of our immigration and naturalization laws. 
The need for such action on the part of Con- 
gress is forcibly brought home to me almost 
daily; my congressional district is one which 
contains a large percentage of immigrants 
and new U.S. citizens; many pathetic letters 
reach me describing the heartache resulting 
from interminable separation of members of 
a family. Children are frustrated in their 
efforts to bring their parents here; relatives 
in many countries face a lifetime of waiting 
for their turn to be reached under our unfair 
quota system. 

The task before your committee should 
be undertaken with compassion and forth- 
rightness and the recognition of the fact 
that the proposed changes in our laws are 
reasonable and are demanded by existing 
circumstances. Our country became great 
under our earlier policy of unrestricted im- 
migration. Those who sought refuge and 
freedom here contributed mightily of their 
brawn, their brains, and their loyalty; our 
Nation grew strong and prospered. The 
present quota system which is based on the 
place of birth or the racial origin of a hu- 
man being has proved to be a blot upon 
our conscience as a Nation. We must ac- 
knowledge that birthplace and racial origin 
of a human being do not determine the 
quality or the level of a man’s intellect, his 
moral character, or his qualifications for 
becoming a part of our Nation and our 
society. 

The administration bill and my identical 
bill provide that our future total immigra- 
tion quota will be divided, regardless of the 
immigrant’s place of birth, into categories 
completely divorced from the concept of 
race, nationality, citizenship, or place of 
birth. A person's skill, or his relationship 
to a citizen in the United States or to an 
immigrant previously admitted to our coun- 
try for permanent residence, will determine 
his inclusion in one of the categories listed. 
However, a large portion of the annual im- 
migration quota will remain available for 
refugees and displaced persons so that we, 
as a nation, can serve humanity and help 
unfortunates. We shall also give those ` 
who wish to leave their homelands and seek 
opportunities here for themselves and their 
children, an opportunity to do so, 

We are mindful of the sad situation which 
exists at present—when thousands of im- 
migrant visas allocated under existing 
quotas are not used by certain nations, by 
immigrants born in those countries which 


drastic change, if imposed overnight, would 


Thus it is proposed to cut 20 percent of our 
quota in each of the 5 years succeeding en- 
actment of the bill, and place that number 


have gained necessary 
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experience by that time through gradual 
use of the new system. 

After the fifth year following enactment 
of the bill, all quota numbers would be 
drawn from a single worldwide quota of 164,- 
582, Quota numbers would be allocated in 
the order of preference specified in amended 
section 203 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. That is, first call on the first 
50 percent is given to persons whose ad- 
mission, by virtue of their exceptional skill, 
training or education, would be especially 
advantageous to the United States; first call 
on the next 30 percent, plus any part of the 
first 50 percent not issued to the skilled 
specialists, is given to unmarried sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens, not eligible for 
nonquota status because they are over 21 
years of age; first call on the remaining 20 
percent, plus any part of the first 80 per- 
cent not taken by the first two classes, is 
given to spouses and children of aliens law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence; and 
any portion remaining is issued ‘to other ap- 
Plicants, with percentage preferences to oth- 
er relations of U.S. citizens and resident 
aliens, and then to certain classes of work- 
ers. Section 203 further provides that with- 
im each class, visas are issued in the or- 
der in which applied for—first come, first 
served. ‘These preference provisions, which 
under present law determine only relative 
priority between nationals of the same coun- 
try, will now determine priority between 
nationals of different countries throughout 
the world. 

No country would be allowed to receive 
more than 10 percent of the quota num- 
bers available in any year (including those 
from the quota reserve pool during the first 
5 years, from the area's quota), with certain 
exceptions. 

The bill contains many other necessary 
and helpful provisions. Among other things, 
it would grant nonquota status to parents 
of U.S. citizens. 

The United States and worthy people all 
over the world need this bill. It is our re- 
sponsibility to approve and pass it so that 
we may prove to all mankind that we truly 
believe in the equality of all men and that 
we are ready to welcome persons to our great 
land on a fair and equitable basis and to dis- 
card the old laws which are based on racial 
prejudice and are unfairly discriminatory. 

I urge your Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality to approve this im- 
portant legislation. I look forward to the 
privilege of voting for it in our full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I shall do all in 
my power to secure its passage by the Con- 
gress, so that the changes can be brought 
about as soon as possible. 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
few years ago a representative of United 
Press International related to me an in- 
cident he had witnessed while on assign- 
ment in Puerto Rico, at which a group of 
cemonstrators marched on a Flag Day 
observance and attempted to tear down 
the Stars and Stripes. At that time I 
expressed my grave concern at such ac- 

ion, and I wish to do so again, for my 
attention has been directed to a state- 
ment that the pledge of allegiance to the 
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U.S. flag has been discontinued in public 
schools. It is important for my col- 
leagues to know of this, Iam sure you will 
agree, and I therefore am inserting the 
following editorial from the Elks Bulle- 
tin, San Juan, P.R., Lodge No. 972: 

Flad Dar: A TRIBUTE ro OUR FLAG 


June 14 is the day annually set aside as 
Flag Day to call attention to our national 
emblem, its purpose and significance, the 
ideals it represents, and the respect it com- 
mands, For God and country is the motto 
of Americans. It is inscribed on our schools 
and institutions in Continental United 
States. It is preached from our pulpits. It 
is instilled to the hearts of all school chil- 
dren in Continental United States and its 
possessions except in Puerto Rico. The local 
authorities discontinued, the pledge of alle- 
glance to the U.S. flag at public schools, Flag 
Day this year has an added significance with 
communism trying to spread throughout the 
world. It Is a day of rededication to the 
ideals and principles for which our national 
emblem stands. Proudly we identify our- 
selves in our allegiance to the flag at every 
meeting with our forefathers, who wrote 
their loyalty to these United States in toil 
and sacrifice, in blood on battlefield, 
stanchly following the Stars and Stripes into 
the jaws of death. 

As we Elks are loyal to our God we are 
loyal to our country. The honor that we 
give to our Nation’s flag is but the outward 
expression of the loyalty and devotion that 
is within our heart and soul which should be 
clearly demonstrated by every Elk and his 
family by being promptly at the lodge on 
Sunday, June 14 at 8 o'clock p.m, to witness 
and enjoy our beautiful and impressive Flag 
Day exercises, 

Tue EDITOR. 


Resolution by the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorn, I would like to in- 
sert a resolution which has been passed 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia, 

The resolution was introduced by Hon. 
Dan White, State representative of Mc- 
Intosh County, which is located in the 
First Congressional District of Georgia. 


Representative White’s resolution has 
reference to a project in McIntosh 
County which was made possible because 
of a loan from the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. 

The resolution follows: 

H. Res. 65 
(By Mr. White, of McIntosh) 
Resolution relative to the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration; and for other pur- 
poses 

“Whereas the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, at the present timé, has designated 
77 counties in Georgia as eligible to partici- 
pate in their program; and 

“Whereas there 3 36 approved Georgia 
projects underway; an: 
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“Whereas there is a total capital invest- 
ment under these programs of $9,124,954.88, 
which has created 3,425 new jobs; and 

“Whereas there are, at the present time, 11 
projects pending which will entall a total 
capital investment of $18,955,253 and create 
872 new jobs; and 

“Whereas as a typical example of the bene- 
fits to be derived from these programs, 
Perling Industries, Ino, has located a plant in 
Darien, Ga., by virtue of an Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration loan of $422,500 which 
has created 200 new Jobs within this county; 
and 

“Whereas an additional vocational training 
grant of $80,165 has been made avallable in 
connection with this industry; and 

“Whereas the many benefits to be derived 
from the expansion of the Area Redevelop- 
ment programs are readily available to the 
industrial and economic future of the State 
of Georgia: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That this body does hereby urge 
each and every member of the Georgia con- 
gressional delegation to support the program 
and appropriations of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration now pending before 
Congrees in order that said administration’s 
program may be expanded to additional 
counties in the State of Georgia and the 
many benefits to be derived therefrom dis- 
tributed therein; be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to transmit an appropriate copy of 
this resolution to each and every member of 
the Georgia congressional delegation.” 

In house: Read and adopted June 3, 1964. 

GLENN W. Extanrp, Clerk. 

In senate: Read and adopted June 5, 1964. 

Gon D. STEWART, Secretary. 


U.S. Policy in South Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial concerning U.S. 
policy in South Vietnam which appeared 
in the New York Times of June 12. With 
the increasing crisis in this area the 
New York Times has performed a wel- 
comed service by its forthright presenta- 
tion of the issue. I urge all my colleagues 
to read the following editorial: 

ASIAN CONFRONTATION 

Two U.S. planes have been shot down in 
Laos and now American armed fighter plane 
escorts are shooting back. The situation is 
deteriorating in Vietnam as well as in Laos 
and, by reflexion, in Cambodia, Thailand, and 
all of southeast Asia. When or how is the 
shooting going to end? When or how is the 
steady, if slow, advance of the Communists 
in the region going to be stopped? 

The power factor in southeast Asia that 
really counts is the confrontation between 
the United States and Communist China. 
They are still at some distance from each 
other, but the gap is closing. When Under 
Secretary Ball and President de Gaulle con- 
ferred the other day, they agreed that south- 
east Asia should be denied to the Commu- 
nists, but they disagreed on how this goal 
was to be achieved. 

General de Gaulle insists with reason that 
no settlement of the Indochina conflict 18 
possible without the concurrence of the 
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Communist Chinese. This is the dominat- 
ing factor. China is there; the United States 
is 10,000 miles away. Chinese power radiates 
over the whole of Asia from India to Korea. 

The nub of the question is the American 
bellef that a withdrawal of our military 
support would leave a vacuum which the 
Red Chinese would inevitably fill—not to 
mention the fact that for better or worse we 
have commitments that we must honor. The 
De Gaulle argument is that China has 
enough problems with Russia in the north, 
India in the west, and the United States in 
the east, not to mention a strained economy, 
to be willing to leave southeast Asia more 
or less alone—on the condition that China 
felt there was no longer any reason to fear 
a threat from the United States in that 
area, 

There is no ideal solution; but it has 
seemed to this newspaper that the most prac- 
ticable one is, in the broadest possible terms, 
a guaranteed neutralization of all states that 
formerly made up Indochina. What this 
means is the interested powers—including 
particularly the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Communist China—would mu- 
tually and gradually withdraw militarily 
from that area and would at the same time 

tee the independence of the respective 
States, possibly with a U.N. presence to en- 
force it. 

Obviously such a solution is risky and 
might not work out in practice, but the 
risks will be great no matter what is done, 
and will be still greater if the outcome is 
left to the hazards of military escalation. 

The entire problem deserves exploration 
in another conference of the 14 nations, 
Comunist China included, that have 
been concerned with southeast Asia since 
the Geneva Conference of 1962. The deci- 
sive confrontation of the United States and 
Red China should be over a negotiating 
table; not with arms. In the long run, this 
will only be possible when Communist China 
is a member of the United Nations and when 
Washington can speak to Peiping in the 
normal course of diplomatic exchanges be- 
tween two nations that recognize each other. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
Receives Honorary Doctorate in Law 
From the University of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our great 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
last week conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws on our colleague from 
the Senate, the Honorable HUBERT 
Humpurey, of Minnesota, the distin- 
Suished Democratic whip who has shown 
Outstanding leadership in the current ef- 
forts to get the Kennedy-Johnson civil 
Tights bill through the Senate and en- 
acted into law by Congress. Senator 

UMPHREY was also the commencement 
Speaker at the graduation exercises. I 
ask permission to have the citation ac- 
Companying the doctor of laws degree 
conferred on Senator Hunt RRE Y by the 
University of Massachusetts, and a news- 
Paper account of the Senator’s address, 
as printed in the Springfield Union of 
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June 8, 1964, printed with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Amherst, Mass. 
HUBERT HORATIO HUMPHREY 

From a young pharmacist in Huron, 
S. Dak., to a senior statesman in our Nation's 
Capital, you have devoted a lifetime to com- 
pounding prescriptions by which the world 
may live a healthier, happier, and more pro- 
ductive life. Notable among the ingredients 
which you have always used in providing 
remedies have been hope, charity, and love; 
and of these love of fellow man has been 
the most powerful and enduring of your 
contributions. 

I, therefore, by authority of the board of 
trustees of the University of Massachusetts, 
confer upon you the degree of doctor of laws, 
honoris causa, and admit you to all its rights 
and privileges. In token of this I present 
you with this diploma and invest you with 
the appropriate hood. 

Given at Amherst, Mass., June 7, 1964. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS CLASS HEARS 

HUMPHREY DESCRIBE “DYNAMIC FUTURE" 


AMHERST. —Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, told 1,080 graduates 
of the University of Massachusetts Sunday 
that he envies them because they will step 
into a world which “is moving in one of the 
most dynamic periods of human history.” 

EXCITEMENT CERTAIN 


The assistant majority leader of the Sen- 
ate told the graduates that although their fu- 
ture may be “unpredictable,” it is “certain to 
be exciting.” 

Discarding a prepared text and speaking 
from notes made while coming here by air- 
plane from Washington, Senator HuMPHREY 
said the problems and hopes of mankind are 
the same as they were at the dawn of history, 
but “what is new is that for the first time 
* * + the only question is whether we have 
the will and the courage and the audacity to 
do something about it.” 

The physical means of eliminating poverty, 
fear, illiteracy, disease; injustice, and war 
now are available, he said. 

SHOULD HAVE HOPES 

Although accomplishing these goals re- 
mains a dream, “young people and a young 
nation should dream and should have hopes.” 

He drew prolonged applause from the 10,- 
000 parents, faculty, students, alumni and 
friends of the university gathered on the 
lawn west of the new Boyden physical edu- 
cation center when he predicted that passage 
of a civil rights bill next week will signal a 
beginning of progress which will diminish 
discrimination and “cleanse this stain from 
our flag.” 

The commencement ceremonies closed the 
101st year of the university's operation. 


FULL, EQUAL PARTNER 


Commenting on the contrast between the 
number of degree candidates Sunday and the 
27 who received degrees 100 years before, 
Gov. Endicott Peabody, who brought the 
greetings of the Commonwealth, said that 
in recent years the State institution has be- 
come “a full and equal partner of our fine 
private institutions, able to provide a quality 
education at a low cost.” 

Pointing to new developments under his 
administration, Governor Peabody said, 
“while much has been done, much remains 
to be done.” 

Following Senator HUMPHREY'S address, 
University President John W. Lederle con- 
ferred honorary degrees of doctor of humane 
letters on John Hope Franklin and retired 
University of Massachusetts Registrar Mar- 
shall O. Lanphear and doctor of laws on 
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Trustee Harry D. Brown, Economist Seymour 
E. Harris and Senator Humphrey. 


NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX SENIORS 


Undergraduate degrees were awarded to 956 
seniors, 113 master’s degrees were conferred 
and 11 doctorate degrees were awarded. 

Two four-college Ph. D.’s were awarded un- 
der a unique program whereby students 
study and receive their degrees from the four 
area colleges, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Am- 
herst and the university. 


The Search 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention of 
the Congress and the American people 
the excellent editorial, written by Wil- 
liam J. Coughlin, in June 8, 1964 issue on 
page 54 of the magazine “Missiles and 
Rockets” which refers to the successful 
test of the KIWI-B4D reactor on May 13, 
1964 at Jackass Flats, Nev. 

This is an outstanding success in the 
U.S. space program. This really sig- 
nifies a milestone in the space program 
since its inception in 1958. This suc- 
cessful test points the way to the devel- 
opment of the operational nuclear rocket 
engine. 

The KIWI-B4D reactor demonstrates 
the superb technical competence which 
results in important technical break- 
throughs. The Government and indus- 
trial team, comprised of AEC, NASA, 
Westinghouse, Aerojet, and other con- 
tractors are to be highly commended for 
this fine accomplishment. 

A special commendation is due Dr. 
Harold B. Finger, manager of the Space 
Nuclear Propulsion Office for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
on this important step forward in nu- 
clear powered space propulsion. 

THE SEARCH 


(By Wiliam J. Coughlin) 

In November 1962, there was a dishearten- 
ing setback in this country's program to de- 
velop nuclear rocket propulsion. The Kiwi- 
B-4A reactor, demonstrating what might po- 
litely be termed an unacceptable degree of in- 
stability. was heavily damaged by flow- 
induced vibrations during a power test. 

We therefore want to call attention to a 
significant stride forward for the nuclear 
rocket program with last month's successful 
operation of the Kiwi-B-4D reactor at Jack- 
ass Flats, Nev. The May 13 run could not 
immediately be pronounced a success because 
a hydrogen leak touched off a fire that left 
some questions about the reactor. 

But on May 29, Dr. Harold B. Finger, 
manager of the Space Nuclear Propulsion 
Office for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, reported to the annual news con- 
ference of the Aviation/Space Writers Asso- 
ciation: 

“Examination of reactor parts and data 
analysis completed as of May 27, 1964, in- 
dicates successful operation of the reactor.“ 
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This is a major milestone in the project 
and follows 18 months of redesign, analysis, 
component testing, and cold-flow tests of the 
Kiwi-B-4A and Kiwi-B-4B reactors. Despite 
the November 1962 disaster, these convinced 
the AEC-NASA-industry team that the de- 
sign approach taken by Los Alamos and 
Westinghouse could achieve a stable reactor. 

The May 13 run, despite the unfortunate 
fire, is vindication of that effort. The hydro- 
gen leak which touched off the fire occurred 
outside the reactor, in the jet nozzle, where 
some of the coolant tubes in the regenera- 
tively cooled nozzle separated from the pres- 
sure shell. This leaked hydrogen out of the 
nozzle where it ignited and caused the inlet 
hydrogen duct insulation and painted sur- 
faces to burn. 

The reactor itself continued to operate 
stably and reliably. The shutdown was a 
normal one following preplanned proce- 
dures. Shutdown took place after slightly 
more than a minute of operation at maxi- 
mum power. Maximum temperature was 
maintained for over a minute and a half. 

Dr. Finger describes his reaction this way: 

“For a few seconds at the end of the test, 
I (and I am sure everyone else in the room) 
consciously thought through the major ob- 
jectives of the test to determine if the run 
duration was long enough to assure that the 
major objectives had been met. I felt an 
exiciting and emotional reaction when I 
realized that it was. The operation of the 
reactor certainly appeared successful. Noth- 
ing had left the reactor, the jet was fully 
expanded and appeared absolutely clean, 
there were no flashes in the jet as had been 
experienced in the Kiwi-B-4A reactor test in 
November 1962, none of the vibrations that 
had caused damage to the reactor were de- 
tected.in this test, and extensive data had 
been recorded on the reactor performance.” 

‘Teardown of the reactor has justified Dr. 
Finger's first flush of success. Further re- 
actor testing is scheduled this year and next, 
to be followed by operation of an engine sys- 
tem in which reactor and all of the impor- 
tant nonreactor components are coupled. 

But last month's test marked more than a 
milestone in the program. It demonstrated 
what a determined and capable design team 
can accomplish in the face of setbacks in 
research and development. Despite the dis- 
couragement of the 1962 reactor failure and 
the heartache of congressional disenchant- 
ment, the efforts of the AEC, NASA, Westing- 
house, Aerojet, and other contractors con- 
tinued unabated. 

They met the challenge despite the fact 
that there is no firm mission requirement for 
thelr engine, despite the fact that there is 
no assurance that it ever will fly. 

It is important to remember this when 
studying the Nation’s research into advanced 
technology. In addition to carrying out ap- 
proved programs, we must also establish the 
technology to permit undertaking of any ad- 
vanced missions we may decide are desirable. 

This is not an expensive undertaking. 
About 10 percent of the fiscal 1965 NASA 
budget, for example, goes for advancement of 
technology, some $500 million. The need for 
this investment is clearly expressed by Dr. 
Pinger: 

“The future missions conducted will be 
determined by the technological capability 
available in advance of major decisions.” 

It is to retain this option that funding of 
programs such as nuclear rocket propulsion 
and nuclear electrical propulsion is impera- 
tive. 

Dr. Finger believes May 13, 1964, will go 
into the records as the day on which a nu- 
clear rocket reactor was first tested success- 
fully at powers and temperatures which pave 
the way to use of the nuclear rocket in space 
flight. 

If so, the day is indeed an important one. 
President Johnson already has called for a 
review of space missions which might be 
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undertaken following the lunar landing. 
Nuclear rockets can play an important role 
in these, particularly when the requirement 
arises for manned planetary exploration. 
Even before then, however, it can be used 
to increase the payload capability of Saturn 
V, opening the way to more extensive lunar 
exploration and to operational bases on the 
lunar surface. 

Taken in conjunction with the success a 
few days later of Saturn itself, the Jackass 
Flats run of Kiwi-B4D made the month of 
May an important one. The years beyond— 
when automated and manned spacecraft are 
landing on Mars, when man pushes farther 
into space in the search for life outside this 
planet—will owe a debt to the determined 
group who carried out their own search in 
the western desert into the troubles of 
KIWI-BAA. 


Matteotti’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent, 
I include the following letter addressed 
to the editor of the New York Times by 
Mr. Vanni B. Montana, editor, Giusti- 
zia, official organ of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of Giacomo 
Matteotti: 

Marrrorrr's ANNIVERSARY—Munrprr or 

ITALIAN OPPONENT OF MUSSOLINI Is 

RECALLED 


To the EDITOR; 

June 10 marks the 40th anniversary of the 
kidnaping and murder by a Fascist gang in 
Rome of Giacomo Matteotti, leader in the 
Italian Parliament of the opposition to the 
dictatorial trend and terror of Benito Musso- 
lni. 


A few days before his murder, Matteotti, 
general secretary of the Italian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, in a speech delivered in Parlia- 
ment, had denounced and documented the 
Government terroristic activities, At the end 
of his speech, which was interrupted almost 
at every word by the Fascists, Matteotti said 
to his friends: “And now, you can arrange 
for my funeral.” 

Matteotti's disappearance awoke the Ital- 
lan people to the realization that fascism 
and political crime were the same thing. 
The question, “Where is Matteotti?” became 
a slogan and was voiced practically by all 
Italians. Mussolini himself became 60 
alarmed that in a speech in Parliament he 
said that only his worst enemies could have 
committed the crime, 

Matteotti was found buried outside Rome 
in a wooded section called La Quartarella, 


TOTALITARIAN STATE 


There still was at that time some degree 
of press freedom in Italy and the crime was 
continually charged against Mussolini's gov- 
ernment. A short time later the head of the 
press office of Mussolini, Cesarino Rossi, de- 
fected and published a document charging 
Mussolini with having ordered the kidnaping 
of Matteotti. It was to suppress the per- 
sistent wave of criticlsms that the rigid laws 
against the freedom of press and against the 
opposition parties were announced. Musso- 
lini felt strong enough to declare in a speech 
in Parliament, on January 3, 1925, that he 
assumed the “historical responsibility” for 
the murder of Matteotti. It was on that oc- 
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casion that he announced that his regime 
was to be defined as totalitarian. Thus the 
expression “totalitarian state” had its origin 
in the crisis arising from the murder of Mat- 
teottl. 

He is remembered on this 40th anniversary, 
and will be for years to come, as the symbol 
of all the victims of totalitarian tyranny, 

VANNI B. Montana, 
Editor, Giustizia, Official Organ in Ital- 
ian of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 
New Yorn, June 8, 1964. 


Speech by Conzressman Silvio 0. Conte 
at the First Church of Christ Con- 
gregational 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend this body’s attention to what I 
think was a highly important speech on 
the relationship between civil rights and 
the church in American life. The speech 
was delivered on April 26 at the First 
Church of Christ Congregational in 
Pittsfield, Mass., by our colleague, Rep- 
resentative Su.vio O. Contre, one of the 
most effective Members of the House of 
Representatives. In the speech, Repre- 
sentative Contr makes the point that 
while government can do much to safe- 
guard individual rights in the areas of 
education, employment, voting, and pub- 
lic accommodation, only parishioners can 
deal with discrimination when it occurs 
in the chureh. He calls for Christian 
leadership in this area where government 
cannot enter. At the same time, he com- 
mends this Pittsfield church’s Christian 
action group for its efforts in this area. 

Under unanimous consent agreement, 
I insert Congressman Conrtr’s excellent 
speech in the RECORD: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY CONGRESSMAN SH. vo O. 
CONTE AT THE FIRST CHURCH or CHRIST 
CONGREGATIONAL, SUNDAY, APRIL 26, 1964 
I can think of no more effective way of 

getting into the subject matter of this dialog 

than by noting first of all the fact that Iam 
even appearing here as a part of your regular 

Sunday morning worship. 

I don’t mean to imply, of course, that I 
am honoring you here with my presence. On 
the contrary, I deem it an honor to have 
been invited here to contribute my part in 
this series of dialogs which are designed to 
make this congregation more aware of the 
public problems which beset society. 

By suggesting new developments in the 
outlook of Christian leaders, I hope I am not 
intimating that differences between the 
sects no longer exist. They most certainly 
do, and none of us can foresee the day when 
these differences will be eliminated, But 
these new demonstrations of trust 
friendliness do point up an extremely im- 
portant aspect of human’ relations, And 
that is, that there are many, many areas in 
which there is real and sincere agreement 
whatever our dogma, our separate religious 
beliefs, or our different ways of asking God's 
forgiveness for our sins. 

One such area is the belief that all human 
beings were born in God's image—whetheF 
their color was red, white, yellow, or black 
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And while people of all Christian faiths pay 
homage to that common belief, we find many 
among us who pay only lipservice. 

Now I appreciate better than anyone, prob- 
ably, the attention being focused on Con- 
gress. which is presently considering a pro- 
posed law which would enforce the concept 
of being born in God's image, on many un- 
thinking people. And I pray that some good 
to that end will come out of the pending 
discussions in the Senate. But I submit that 
Congress alone cannot do the job. Neither 
can your State legislature, or your city coun- 
cil, For the fact remains that when the 
wife of an Episcopal bishop from Massa- 
chusetts cannot be administered the rights 
of holy communion in a church of her faith 
in Florida, simply because she is accom- 
panied by a colored woman, who also hap- 
pens to be the wife of an Episcopal bishop 
in Massachusetts, then we have a problem 
that falls outside the pale of Government. 
I am referring, of course, to the humiliating 
treatment accorded Mrs. Peabody and Mrs. 
Burgess, when the doors of their church were 
closed to them by the presiding clergyman in 
St. Augustine. S-a-i-n-t Augustine, indeed. 

This is not, of course, a condemnatton of 
the Episcopal Church, for the same treat- 
ment is accorded Negroes in many Christian 
churches of the South. I cite it only because 
it was a recent occurrence, and it comes 
most readily to mind. 

But the point I make is this, as far as a 
Negro’s rights—or those of any minority 
People—are concerned in the field of educa- 
tion, equal opportunity to work, and a right 
to maintain human dignity, you have every 
right to expect us in Government to do our 
utmost. But in the equally important right 
to worship God, as any human being wishes, 
whatever your concept of Christianity, you 
are the ones who have to deliver. We in 
Congress, for instance, can decree that a bus, 
train, a hotel, or a restaurant, that is 
licensed to do business with the public, must 
accord the same treatment to all peoples, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or religious 
faith. But when an ordained minister 
Closes his doors on members of his own 
church who seek communion with God, then 
it is time that all Christians search their 
Souls for an answer. 

For this is an area in which we in Govern- 
ment cannot enter. If we did, we would in 
effect, by violating our traditional concept 
of freedom of worship and separation of 
church and state. No one should appreciate 
that point better than you people in this 
Very meetinghouse. And I say meeting- 
house advisedly—because at one time in 
Massachusetts the Congregational Church 
and the town meetinghouse were as one. 
This was, in fact, the seat of government. 

As a matter of fact, article 3 of the bill of 
Tights of the original Massachusetts’ con- 
stitution provided that the legislature re- 
Quire that all towns, at their own expense, 
Provide for the support and maintenance of 
Public protestant teachers of “piety, religion, 
and morality” in all cases where such provi- 
Slon shall not be made voluntarily. 

And to the great credit of the Congrega- 
tional Church of that day, even though their 
Parishioners dominated the electorate, that 
Portion of the constitution was stricken in 
1832, and in its place they inserted, in part, 
the following and no subordination of any 
one sect or denomination to another shall 
ever be established by law.” 

And I say, the same soul searching that 
brought about that change in the Massa- 
Chusetts' constitution 130 years ago, by lead- 
era of the church, is what is needed today in 
really extending civil rights to all peoples.” 

I disagree with those who say, it is not the 
Place of church leaders to get themselyes 
Mixed up in the civil rights problem. I 
applaud the efforts of Reverend Burchell, of 
Alan McLean, of Father Eckel, and all others 
Who have displayed more than in- 
terest, And, I am proud of my old law 
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schoolteachers, Father Robert Drinan, and 
Father Keneally for placing themselves and 
their church into the thick of the fight. 

Also along these lines, I hail the National 
Interreligious Convocation that will meet in 
Washington next week. 

Having touched on the moral or Christian 
aspects of civil rights, let us proceed to the 
area where we in the political field can do 
something about the problems, and why. 

First of all, there is the legal aspect. From 
all this hullaballoo in Congress, you may 
have the impression that we are giving the 
Negro something. What we are doing, actu- 
ally, is fulfilling our legal obligations under 
the Constitution, as interpreted by our Su- 
preme Court, and under laws passed by Con- 
gress. We are rendering unto Negroes, and 
all other persons subjected to humiliating 
and degrading discrimination, the things 
that are theirs by right,’ not by gift. 

They are entitied to an education equal to 
that accorded all others by government. Not 
“separate but equal“ education, but equal 
too, 


They are entitled to the right to vote, 
subject to the same qualifications and stand- 
ards set up for all voters. Not special tests, 
but the same tests administered to all. 

They are entitled to decent shelter. Not 
just to a certain area, but wherever they can 
afford to best live their lives and best bring 
up their children. 

They are entitled to equal opportunity for 
work. Not just to menial, housekeeping 
chores, but to work which will best serve 
themselves and their fellow man. 

And above all, they are entitled to live a 
life with dignity, and not relegated to ghet- 
tos In places of public accommodation. 

Secondly, there is a practical political as- 
pect. We must never forget, as we dwell here 
in these prosperous and comparatively 
healthy United States, that there are more 
nonwhites in this world than whites. And as 
we continue to spout hate, as we continue to 
look down upon colored peoples, as we bury 
one complaining picketer after another— 
yes, and as we close the doors of God to 
them—there are millions and millions all 
over the world who bear witness. And with 
a Godless, communistic force in the wings, 
ready to exploit and exaggerate our weak- 
nesses, a real and sincere application of civil 
rights becomes a must—not just a benef- 
icence. 

Third, there is an economic aspect. By 
depressing the living standard of Negroes, 
we depress the standards of everyone. Pur- 
thermore, we do this at a time when we are 
in dire need of scientific and technological 
talent in a world that is moving so fast, that 
is, is beyond the comprehension of most of 
us, By subjecting minorities to a menial and 
oftimes degrading work, we are depriving 
them of the opportunity to serve in a more 
helpful and strategic capacity. 

And finally, permit me for a moment to 
inject a personal or, if you will, a selfish 
aspect. My parents, as did millions of others, 
came to this country as “strangers in a 
strange land.” They did not know the lan- 
guage, and they were laughed at. They did 
not know the customs and traditions, and 
they were either scorned or considered odd. 
But they were white, and they were strong. 
They were offered work commensurate to 
their abilities. And gradually, because they 
were at least offered the opportunities, they 
were able to overcome the slings and arrows 
of ignorant discrimination, and build a life 
for themselves and their children. 

Colored people who lived here for genera- 
tions before my people arrived here, still have 
not been accorded the opportunities that 
this great country made available for my 
family. I think it is high time they did. 

These are the reasons why I voted and 
fought for the civil rights bill which has 
passed the House and is now being debated 
at such lengths, sometimes shamefully, in 
the Senate. 
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This is why, as a freshman Congressman, 
I voted to extend the scope of the Civil Rights 
Commission studies on voting rights, hous- 
ing, education, and employment opportunity. 

This is why I filed in January 1963, a civil 
rights bill which went beyond the scope of 
the legisltaion pending in Congress; and this 
is why I will continue to fight and in that 
connection I should advise you, that if the 
Senate goes along with amendments which 
leave the bill ineffectual, meaningless, or 
too crippled, I will not be a party to it. This 
will be construed by many, as was a proce- 
dural vote I cast last December, as a vote 
against civil rights. Such a construction 
would be false. 

And so I say, while our civil rights path 
may be rugged, embarrassing, and distasteful 
for many of us, it is clear. No one can afford 
the luxury of the sidelines In the struggle 
for equality. 

During the debate on civil rights, I spent 
a great deal of time on recalling the activi- 
ties of our former great Senator from this 
State, Charles Sumner, who acted, at all 
times, clearly within the dictates of his 
conscience, 

We need this kind of spirit in every phase 
of life, a spirit that appeals to the heart, a 
spirit that appeals to the mind, a spirit in- 
stilled by our Creator for the purposes at 
hand. 

It has been 189 years since the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. I cannot 
recall a period of time when we have been 
faced with a more im t issue. 

I say this because the bells of independence 
must toll this year for millions of people who 
have been denied the freedom which Jeffer- 
son’s rhetoric so explicitly states was their 
God-given inheritance. 

The bells that toll this year, to borrow a 


ing the struggle for equality that rings out 


for I feel that what you are doing will be, 
ultimately, the most vital form of interven. 
tion that the Republic, If it is to 


Local Rule for the District of Columbia 


an Opportunity To Put States Rights 
Principles into Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

LOCAL RULE FOR THE District or COLUMBIA— 


(Statement by John J. Sexton, chairman, 
Home Rule Committee, Young Demo- 
. cratic Club of the District of Columbia, 
to the District of Columbia Committee 
of the House of Representatives, May 14, 
1964) 
The Young Democraite Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia believes that the Con- 
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gress should enact the administration home 
rule bill for the District of Columbia and 
thereby restore to District residents a basic 
right which is the birthright of every 
American, the right of local residents to 
choose, democratically, the leaders who will 
administer local government. 

We particularly urge those who are quick 
to defend States rights and who favor, on 
other matters, State and local control rather 
than control by the Federal Government, to 
be consistent in the District of Columbia 
and support home rule, District of Colum- 
bia residents are entitled to elect their own 
leaders just as do the residents of every 
other city in the Nation. 

Support for home rule for the District of 
Columbia has long been the consistent posi- 
tion of the Young Democratic Club of the 
District of Columbia and of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America. In April 
of this year the Young Democratic Clubs 
of the District of Columbia, assembled in 
the District of Columbia convention, re- 
affirmed this position. In January of this 
year the National Convention of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America reaffirmed 
its position in support of home rule for the 
District of Columbia. a y 

The present system is one control 
the Federal Government of local matters, 
Restoring home rule to the District of Co- 
lumbia is an opportunity to put into effect 
the principle of local control over local 
affairs. 


Hearing Before a Select Panel on Mis- 
sissippi and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing testimony given before a select 
panel on Mississippi and civil rights, 
National Theatre, E Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 
June 8, 1964: 

Herang BEFORE a SELECT PANEL ON MISSIS- 
SIPPI AND CIVIL RIGHTS, SECTION 4 or TESTI- 
MONY, CONGRESSMAN: THE HONORABLE 

Burton, OF CALIFORNIA 

TESTIMONY OF MARVIN WILSON (HAVING BEEN 

FIRST DULY SWORN BY MR. FREEDMAN) 


Mr. Parrpman. Would you state your name 
and address, please? 

Mr. WasoxN. My name is Marvin L. Wilson, 
resident of Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. How long have you lived in 
Jackson? 

Mr. Wrtson. Fourteen years. 

Mr. FrezpMan, How old are you? 

Mr. Wizson. Fourteen. 

Mr. Frarepman. And what have you come 
here to tell us about? 

Mr. Wason. Well, during the summer 
when we were demonstrating, it was on June 
2, we were starting from the NAACP office. 
We was going to the courthouse. But before 
we got there they picked us up. When we 
was going down the street we saw about 60 
blue helmets coming toward us. And the 
man said to take a detour. So we turned. 
After we turned that way, we started down 
the street and they blocked us off again, So 
he snid keep going. So we kept going. But 
finally stopped. When they stopped us, they 
took their clubs and just hold them like that, 
and they were pushing us to the paddy 
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wagon. And so as they were pushing me, 
they had the club in my back. And I was 
stumbling my way up there, and I fell. And 
when I fell one kicked me and grabbed me 
in the back and said “Get up, nigger.” And 


side of the paddy 
wagon, and I cut my head. 

When he got to the corner, he slammed on 
his brakes and I bumped my head. 

After he got there, he turned the heat on 
in the paddy wagon—man, we thought we 
were going to fry. 

But this juvenile court man by the name 
of Calhoun, he said “Bring the little ones 
out.” We came out. So the boy you just 
talked to, he went first, He said, “Come 
here, boy.” He walked there. What's your 
name?“ He said, What?“ And then the cop 
asked him what he said. He wanted him to 
say Tes, sir.“ He wouldn't. So he grabbed 
him. So I figured out if my friend did it, 
why couldn't I. So I went up there and he 
asked me my name. I told him. He didn't 
ask me no questions. So I didn’t get a 
chance to say anything. 

But when we came out for lunch, I 
wouldn't eat the food. I threw my tray 
down. Some peas fell down. He came over 
and said, “You're smart, aren't you? Pick 
up all the peas.” So I grabbed a handful of 
peas and everything and threw them there. 
He said “You come see me.” So I went in. 

He said, Now just sit down, I want to talk 
to you. I don't want to hurt you.” So he 
tried to maek me “Tom.” 

Mr. FREEDMAN. You say he tried to make 
you rom? 

Mr. Witson. That's right. 

Mr. FREEDMAN, T-o-m? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Perepsan. What does that mean? 

Mr. Witson. That means to tell what the 
people are planning for the next day. And 
80 anyway. I wouldn't tell him. He said 
“What are they doing in the NAACP office?” 
I said, “The same thing you are—asitting be- 
hind a desk, talking.” 

And so he got up. He said, “Does your 
mother know you are here?" I said, “Of 
course.” “Boy, ain't you lying to me?“ I 
said, “No, I don’t have to lle to you.” So at 
that time he said, “You are too smart a 
nigger, you know that? If you were a little 
bigger Pd kill you.” 

So at the time he hit me two times with 
a backhand and a forehand. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. And did anything else hap- 
pen before you were turned loose? 

Mr. Witson. Nothing but they were just 
pushing and grabbing and shoving me. 

Chairman Taylor. Are there any ques- 
tions? 


Mr. Srxes. Could you tell me how you got 


started in these demonstrations? How old 


were you? 

Mr. Wr. sor. It was down on Capitol Street. 
I was just down there looking. 

Mr. SYKES. I don't mean this particular in- 
stance. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, I know what you mean. 
This is how I got in it. 

We were standing up there. I was just 
standing there watching them.- So the po- 
lice came over there. And they said, “All 
right, all you niggers move along.” So when 
I stumbled he hit me with a club, I said 
umph. He said “Umph hell—you got to 
move.“ 

Mr. SYKEs. How old were you when you 
first got In? 

Mr. WILSON. I was 13. 

Mr. SYKES. Is this last year? 
| Mr. Wesco. That's right. 

Mr. Syxres, The first time that you have 
ever done it? 


Mr. Witson. That's right. 
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Mr. FREEDMAN. On this occasion when you 
were hit in the stomach with a stick, were 
000 
men 

Mr. Witson. No. But that is what made 
me get into it. I was just watching. After 
I had got hit, I went to the NAACP. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. It was a kind of backlash. 

Mr. Witson. That's right. 

Mr. HrLLER. Marvin, were you scared when 
you were in the police station? 

Mr. Witson. No. 

Mr. HELLER. Were you scared when you 
were talking to him? 

Mr. Wuson, That is something else. 

Mr. HELLER. When you go back to Missis- 
sippi, are you going to be demonstrating, be 
active? = 

Mr. Wi. sor. Well, that is what I am going 
to do In Mississippi. 

Mr, HELLER. Are you going to be scared 
when you go back? 

Mr. Wrison. No, no. 

Mr. HELLER. I will be scared for you. 

Chairman Taror. Do you work with older 
people in the community, or are you just 
working with the 14-year-old group? 

Mr. Witson. Well, at the time I was work- 
ing with the older people, helping them get 
to the courthouse, helping them learn how 
to vote. At the time we have the students, 
I will be helping with the students. 

Mr. Cores. I will ask you the same ques- 
tion I asked your schoolmate this morning. 
you think that many people of your age 
doing the kinds of things you are doing? 

Mr. Witson. Well, it is not really—most of 
them, they are not scared. They just don't 
take time off to see what is going on. But 


ting, we have more kids. But 
at the time it ls just older people. All the 
young can do is heip them into the court- 
house and all, 

Mr. Cores. How do you account for your 


Mr. Cones. Where do you get your—well, 
what I am saying is that I am concerned—I 
just wish more young people of your age had 
what you have. 

Mr. Witson. I do, too. 

Chairman Tarron. Thank you very much, 
Marvin. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. Jimmy Travis. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES TRAVIS (HAVING BEEN 
FIRST DULY SWORN BY MR. FREEDMAN) 


Mr. FREEDMAN. Would you please state 
your name and your residence and your 
occupation? 

Mr. Travis. My name is James Travis. I 
live at 2147 Powers Avenue, Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. How long have you lived in 
Jackson, Miss.? 

Mr. Travis. I have lived in Jackson, Miss., 
21 years. All of my Ute. 

Mr. PreepMan. And what do you do now? 

Mr. Travis. Well, I have worked for the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee as a fleld secretary. 

Mr, Farepman. How long have you been in 
that work? 

Mr. Travis, Well, I began in the summer of 
1961, working on voter registration. 

Mr. FreepMan. Why did you go into that 
kind of work? 

Mr. Travis. Well, it was during the time 
of the freedom ride, and I said if people from 
America, people from all over are willing to 
come to Mississippi to do something to help 
the people in Mississippi, the least we can do 
is get up and do something for ourselves. 

Mr. Farspman. Does that mean that you 
did not care to do anything about the situa- 
tion before people came down from the 
North? 

Mr. Travis. Well, the leadership was not 
what it is now. 

Mr. ParroMan. Were the people waiting for 
this kind of leadership, or did the leadership 
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create the resentment among the people that 
they had never felt before? 

Mr, Travis. Well, leadership has come from 
Within, through the help of people from 
Outside. 

Mr. FREEDMAN., Did you have any specific 
incident that you wanted to tell the panel 
about? 

Mr. Travis. Yes, I do. 

February 28, 1963, I attended a voter regis- 
tration meeting in Greenwood, Miss., along 
with Robert Moses and Randolph Blackwell, 
After the meeting was over, we left the SNCC 
Office en route to Greenville, Miss. A white 
Buick 1962 began following us. There were 
three white men in it. 

About 7 miles from Greenwood, Miss., when 
no other cars were in sight, this white 1962 
Buick pulled up alongside and opened fire 
with a submachingegun. I was hit in the 
back of the head and in the shoulder. 

I was taken to the campus of Mississippi 
Vocational College, which was the closest 
Point from where the shooting took place. 
There was no doctor on the campus. So a 
doctor was called from Greenwood, Miss., 
and he came in and took one look and said 
that they should rush me to the hospital in 
Greenwood. So they took me to the hospital 
in Greenwood. 

The doctor took some X-rays and he 
Wanted to remove the bullet. But I did not 
Want him to remove the bullet, because I 
Was afraid. So I remained in the hospital 
Overnight, and the following day I was trans- 
ferred to a hospital in Jackson, Miss., a uni- 
Versity hospital. The bullet was removed 
that afternoon, without any anesthesia, be- 
Cause they said they were afraid that they 
might hit a nerve, and I would not be able 
to react if they did. 

So I stayed in the hospital 2 days after 
they took the bullet out and on the second 
day, which was a Sunday, the doctor came 
in after breakfast and said: “You are dis- 
Charged. You can leave now.” So I: told 
him I did not feel up to it. So he left. He 
Came back after lunch and he said: Tou 
are discharged. You can leave.” 

Again I told him I did not feel up to it. 

So he came in after supper, and he said, 
“You are discharged, and you got to leave.” 
Sof left. 

That's about it. 

Mr. FarrpMan. Do you have any idea who 
the people were who shot at you? 

Mr. Travis. The people who did the shoot- 

were arrested a few days after the shoot- 

well, they were arrested, and they were 
Teleased on bond. And in November the trial 
Was to come up, but after the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy they postponed it. They said 

t the people would have resentment be- 
Cause of the assassination of President Ken- 
needy. And nothing more has come of it. 

Mr. PrexpMan. Is there anything else that 
You have to tell us? 

Mr. Travis. I now have an ulcer from work- 
ing in the movement. 

Chairman TayLor. May I ask about the 
Police action to find the people in the white 
Buick? You reported the incident to the po- 
lice trom the hospital, or did Bob report 
When he took you or what? 

Mr. Travis. Bob reported the incident. 
Then later, while in the hospital in Jackson, 
T talked with the FBI. I gave him a descrip- 
tion of the car. They found the car, and they 
traced the owners of the car. And they were 
arrested. 

Chairman Taytor. Was that the local 
Police in Jackson, or was that the FBI who 

k over the case? 

Mr. Travis. The FBI was instrumental in 
B g the local officials to do something. 

ut only after quite a bit of pressure, 

8 FreeMan, What do you mean by pres- 
ee Travis, Well, Wiley Branton, who is 
ü Qirector of voter education project, called 

Pon the Federal Government for interven- 
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tion in this case, because the shooting took 
piace on a U.S. highway, Highway 82, and 
for that reason I believe the FBI moved and 
thereby causing the local oficials to move, 

Chairman Taxron. Would it not be pos- 
sible for the FBI to have acted as promptly 
were it not on a State highway, or rather on 
Highway 82? 

Mr. Travis, Well, I don't think that they 
would have acted as fast otherwise. 

Chairman Taytor. Mr. Sykes. 

Mr. Syxes. In seeking legal help, or police 
help in matters of this sort are there any 
Negro judges, any Negro lawyers, any Negro 
policemen, any Negro FBI agents in Missis- 
sippi that you can turn to? 

Mr. Travis. There are no Negro FBI agents 
in Mississippi. There are no Negro judges in 
Mississippi. They have a few Negro police- 
men in Jackson now. But other than that, 
not that I know of. 

Mr. Syxes. Could I ask you a second ques- 
tion? Are there any white FBI agents, any 
white judges or any white lawyers or any 
white policemen that you think would help 
you in Mississippi? 

Mr. Travis. Well, there is the possibility 
that they would help if they were not afraid 
of what the white community would say. 

Mr. Sykes. Could you suggest anything, 
then, that might help in this situation, and 
which you could have made available to 
you—legal and police aid through some kind 
of a Federal agency or in some other form? 

Mr. Travis. Well, with the appointment of 
Federal judges and this summer Federal mar- 
shals from Mississippi—because this is going 
to be it in Mississippi. 

Mr. SYKES. Thank you. 

Mr. Cotes. Where did the bullet go? 

Mr. Travis, It went into the back of the 
head. 

Mr. Cotes. Where you are pointing now? 

Mr. Travis. Yes. 

Mr. Cones, And you went to a local hospital 
in what town? 

Mr. Travis. Greenwood. 

Mr. Cotes, Was this the city hospital, and 
county hospital? 

Mr. Travis. County. 

Mr. Cores. And why didn’t you want to 
have it removed there? 

Mr. Travis. I was afraid that they might 
not do the best they could. 

Mr. Cones. You felt that they were not 
friendly to you, even though they were doc- 
tors in a hospital? 

Mr. Travis. True. 

Mr. Cores. Did they do anything or say 
anything that gave you that feeling, or was 
it based on your past experience? 

Mr, Travis. Well, seeing that I had worked 
with civil rights, I did not think they would 
take too kindly to it. 

Mr. Cones. Now, when you went into Jack- 
son, what hospital did you go to? 

Mr. Travis. The university medical center. 

Mr, Cores. This is a State medical school 
center? 

Mr. Travis. Yes. 

Mr. Cores. And a surgeon operated on you. 
And what is it he said to you—that he would 
not give you anaesthesia because he was 
afraid of damaging a nerve? 

Mr, Travis, Yes. He said that if I were 
given anaesthesia, then I would not be able 
to react if he hit a nerve. Evidently a nerve 
was hit, because for over 6 months I had no 
feeling after the operation behind my ear at 
all. 
Mr. Corrs. Do you know the name of the 
surgeon? Did he ever make his name known 
to you? Í 

Mr. Travis. No, I do not. 

Mr. Cotes. He never introduced himself to 
you? 

Mr, Travis. I met him again, but I was in 
a hurry. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. I would like the record to 
show that when the witness said “right 
here” he indicated a point behind his left 
ear and near the base of his skull. 
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Mr. Day. Do you know what the bail bond 
was on the men who shot you? 

Mr. Travis. I think it was—I am not sure. 

Mr. Day. Thank you. 

Chairman TAYLOR. Thank you very much. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. We have just been informed 
about 1:30 Sunday night a bomb was thrown 
into the window of the Freedom House in 
Carton, Miss, Two COFO workers sleeping 
inside were not injured, although the win- 
dow was destroyed. Complaints were filed 
with the Justice Department, United Press 
International says the FBI had no comment, 
TESTIMONY OF GREENE BREWER (HAVING BEEN 

FIRST DULY SWORN BY MR. FREEDMAN) 

Mr. FREEDMAN. Would you state your 
name, please. 

Mr. Brewer. My name is Greene Brewer, 
Charleston, Miss. N 

Mr. FREEDMAN. How long have you lived 
in Mississippi, Mr. Brewer? 

Mr. Brewer. I lived there for 24 years. 

Mr, FREEDMAN. And is there something in 
particular that you wanted to bring to the 
attention of this panel? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, yes, I would. 

Well, back awhile back I left Mississippi 
and went to New Jersey, so I have been stay- 
ing up there for about 5 years. And my 
baby brother, who is in the Army now, he 
left about 3 years ago and had been staying 
in Indianapolis, Ind. So I hear from him, 
by writing, and he hears from me. And we 
decided to come down to visit my family. 

While we were down, we decided to visit 
some friends which stay not very far from 
where my mother stayed. And so we did. 
And we was there for a short while and de- 
cided to leave So when we got ready to go, 
we noticed a tire on the car was almost down. 
So the store wasn't very far, a country store. 
So we said when we would go by the store 
we would put air in the tire. 

So me and my brother and another friend, 
one of our schoolmates, Dave, got in the car, 
We went to the store. 

David got out to put air in the tire. 

So my baby brother, Charles, he went into 
the store to get some cold drinks. And so 
he was in the store a good while. I never 
got out of the car. So David went and 
pushed the door open, and started in the 
store. So he backed up very fast, he turned 
away from the door and started fast toward 
the road. 

Well, he left the door a crack open and I 
could hear a sound in the store. And I 
knew my baby brother was in there. So I 
decided to go in and see what was going on. 

I jumped out of the car and ran into the 
store. My brother was laying on the floor 
unconscious, bleeding. Two white fellows— 
one of them was John Little and the other 
was the store owner, Jesse Hunter, was stand- 
ing there. So I called my brother twice and 
asked him what happened. He never said 
nothing. 

So Mr. Hunter said I better get him out of 
there before they kill him. And so I said it 
looked like they already had killed him. I 
said, “What is it for?” He said, “You heard 
what I said, get him out before I kill him.” 

So I picked my brother up, and helped him 
to the door, and when he got to the door he 
could sort of stand up, by holding it. And 
he had some sun glasses. I went back for 
them. 

Mr. Hunter ran behind the counter, had an 
ax handle, grabbed a pistol, and every time 
I would make an attempt to try to get out 
the door he would keep calling me bad words 
and keep me from going out the door. 

While I was watching him, so he couldn't 
get up on me with the ax handle, Mr. Little 
was behind me, I couldn't watch him; he 
made a sneak attack from behind. 

When I did get close enough to try to go 
out of the door, he was close enough to make 
his hit then. So he hit me with the ax 
handle and from the lick I was hospitalized 
for about 8 days. So I suffered with a frac- 
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tured skull, a cracked jaw bone, a broken 
nose, a busted eyeball. 
Mr. PrrepMan. Mr. Brewer, did you report 


this to anyone? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, at the time, being I 
wasn't able—but I have a brother here. He 
reported it and tried to have action done 
about it, and I am sure he would like to 
tell you what happened. 

Mr. FraeepMan, Thank you very much. 

Mr. BREWER. Thank you. 

Chairman TayLoR. I think that story tells 
itself. Are there any questions? 

Mr. FreeoMan. We can call him back if we 
want after his brother. 

Chairman Tartor. Perhaps we can hear 
the rest from your brother. 

TESTIMONY OF PERCY BREWER (HAVING BEEN 
DULY SWORN BY MR, FREEDMAN) 

Mr. FREEDMAN. Would you please state 
your name. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. And are you the brother of 
Greene Brewer, who just testified? 

Mr. Brewer. I am. 

Mr, ParepmMan, And you want to continue 
with the story that he was telling? 

Mr. Brewer. I could tell you my part of 
the story. 

Mr. Farroman. All right. Would you 
please? 

Mr. Brewer. On the 4th of February, 1964, 
I was at home about 8:30 at night. My 
mother suffered heart trouble. I live about 
600 feet from where she does. She went to 
my house and told me to go and see about 
the other two children. She heard they got 


mother about it. She ran down and told me 
about it. So I got up. I wouldn't get my 
car—I went to get my father-in-law’s car 
and went to the hospital. 

Well, the law had been there. My sister 
was there. She told me to get away. 

Well, I came back home. 

The next morning I didn’t know anything 
to do. I went to Sumner, Miss., to the county 
seat, west side of the county, and I con- 
tacted a lawyer. He told me there wasn't 
nothing he could do with it. He said he was 
in the citizens council. He said he couldn't 
take no action because he was supported by 
right people in that county. I couldn't 
him too much. He seemed to have al- 
heard about it. And he told me the 
advice he could give me was to go to 

to the 


spe 


county. 

So I went to Clarksdale to see the FBI 
the next couple of days. 

My brother—this one, he had his eyeball 
busted out, the side of his head caved in. 


When I got there and reported my state- 
ment to the FBI, he wrote it down and told 
me he would see about it. 
what I know. He sald tf the committee takes 
action in a couple of days I would be inter- 
viewed, and also the boy in the hospital. 

Mr, Freepman, If what committee takes 
action? 

Mr. Brewer. He sald he wasn't nothing 
but an FBI agent—there was nothing he 
could do but take what a person brings in 
because he had to mail it to Memphis, Tenn., 
to some other main office there, and they 
would check on it. And if they thought it 
fit, they would check on it. So they never 
interviewed me. 

Mr. FarepMan. You have heard nothing 
since then about it? 
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Mr. Brewer. I ain't through telling what 
he sald. He asked me whether I con- 
tacted the sheriff of the county, which was 
Tallahatchie County. I told him “no.” He 
asked my why. When I went to this lawyer, 
the lawyer advised me not to go to the sheriff. 

Mr. FREEDMAN. This is a white lawyer? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. He asked me was my 
brother in pretty bad shape. I told him one 
of them was beat up pretty bad all over and 
he was still paralyzed and couldn't talk, and 
the other said he didn't want to be beat up 
all over. And so I didn't contact the sheriff. 
He sent me to the FBI. The FBI told me 
to contact the sheriff and tell him he sent 
me there. When I went to contact the 
sheriff I told him what I come for. And 
he told me was I talking about the Brewer 
boys in the hospital, and I told him yes, that 
they were my brothers, and he told me, “Hell, 
they're supposed to be dead. And he turned 
and walked out the door. 

Mr. FrarepMan. Has there been any word 
from the FBI or anyone else about this since 
that time that you have received? 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir. No sheriff, no FBI. 
There haye been some NAACP people came 
down. 

Mr. PrrepMan, Approximately when was 
it that you spoke to the FBI agent? 

Mr. Brewer. It was the 7th—no, the 
8th—because it was on the 5th of February 
when I checked with the lawyer, and it was 
2 days later before I checked with the FBI 
agent. 

Mr. FreepMan, February of this year? 

Mr. Brewer. Of this year, 1964. 

Mr. Goopman. What was the involvement 
of the NAACP in it? 

Mr. Brewer. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. FREEDMAN, The question was would 
you state what the involvement was of the 
NAACP. How were they in this? You men- 
tion them but you did not explain. 

Mr. Brewer. How they got in I do not 
know, but in Clarksdale, the way the FBI 
man was talking, it just seemed it wasn’t no 
good. And I went to the NAACP in Clarks- 
dale, which was Henderson—I don’t remem- 
ber the names. 

Mr. FPreepMan, What did they do, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, around a week or 80 
later there was a man came—I don't know 
where he was from, but he came to interview 
my brother, asked him questions about how 
it was and everything. 

Chairman Tartor. What was the circums- 
tance of the beating of your first brother? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, now, he said after he 
came to 3 days later, after he got where he 
could talk—he said he went in the store and 
called for two pops, one for him and one for 
my brother over here and said the store 
owner asked him if he wanted the pops 
opened, and he told him Tes.“ The man 
said “When a damn nigger goes north and 
comes back, he gets beside himself, and he 
gets where he can't respect white folk.” He 
snapped the drinks from his hand and stuck 
them in the box. He turned to walk out of 
the store. Mr. Rittle reached behind a heater 
and pulled out an ax handle and cut him 
off between there and the door. He turned 
around and Mr. Hunter, the store owner, 
swung at him with an ax handle. He 
throwed up his left arm, he hit his arm, so 
he grabbed the ax handle with his right 
hand and said a lick come from behind him, 
and that is all he remembered before the 
next about 4 days in the hospital. So I 
asked the doctor what condition he was in, 
was he broke up or anything, and the doctor 
told me he didn’t have no broken bones, but 
he had a lot of broken skin and things and 
for about 5 days he would throw up blood by 
the pan full, bleed from his nose and mouth 
and ears. He stayed in the hospital for 8 
days. He came out of the hospital on the 
12th and was drafted into the Army on the 
17th. And that is where he is now. 
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Mr. Cones. You mean they just took him 
in, even though he was recovering? 

Mr. Brewer. Well, he was still blue—— 

My Cores. Was that a draft board in Jack- 
son 
stan Brewer. The draft board in Sumner. 
Mr. Cores. I see. Do I understand you to 
say that he came out of a hospital, still recov- 
ering, injured, and was then taken into the 
Army by 2 local draft board? 

Mr. Brewer. He was examined in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and he passed there. But when 
he was coming down to Mississippi, he had 
his local board changed to Mississippi, where 
any time they write for him, they would 
know where to write and find him, They 
called him while he was in Mississippi. They 
examined and passed him in Indiana. 80 
after he got out of the hospital, he got his 
call, 

Chairman TayLor. Are there any other 
questions? 

All right. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Brewer, 

Next we will hear from Congressman WIL- 
LIAM Ryan, from New York. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 20TH DIS- 

TRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Representative Ryan. Mr. Chairman, dis- 
tinguished lady and gentlemen of the panel, 
it is a real pleasure and a privilege for me to 
appear this afternoon and to make a state- 
ment before this distinguished panel on the 
situation in the State of Mississippi and the 
need for there to be action on the part of the 
Federal Government to protect those work- 
ers who are involved in the voluntary effort 
in that State. 

Although great advances have been made 
toward equality for all our citizens since the 

of what I call the second Ameri- 
can revolution, these advancements have 
only been made because of the courage 
dedication of thousands of ordinary citizens, 
many of whom are young people, These 
citizens have risked and are risking thelr 
liberty and even their lives to secure the 
liberty of their fellow citizens. 

While there has been progress, there is no 
place for complacency. We may be on the 
road to freedom, but we still have a long 
journey before we reach our destination. 

This summer a large number of people will 
take us further down freedom’s road, by par- 
ticipating in the Mississippi summer project- 
A massive education, community improve- 
ment and voter registration drive in that 
State this summer is being sponsored by the 
Council of Federated Organizations which 
represents NAACP, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, and the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. I un, 
derstand that the National Council 
Churches is also supporting this project, and 
hundreds of clergymen will join with the 
hundreds of students, teachers, and lawyers 
and others in Mississippi this summer. 

It is a tragedy that, instead of welcoming 
these volunteers who have the potential 
raising the social and living standards of all 
Mississippians, the State of Mississippi bas 
determined to meet the summer project witn 
massive resistance. In addition to increas- 
ing the police force and adding new equip- 
ment, the State of Mississipp! has passed se“. 
eral laws which impinge upon the constitu- 
tional rights of petition, assembly, and free 
speech. If the past is any indication of the 
future, we can expect violence and brutality 
in Mississippi this summer unless action 13 
taken by the Federal Government. 

Since the State of Mississippi has made 
it clear that it is more interested in z 
tion than- protection, the Federal Govern 
ment must step in and protect the summas 
volunteers. I am glad to support COFO 
plea to President Johnson. 

We know that the summer project is not 
seeking the establishment of rights, but the 
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enjoyment of rights already established. In 
the eloquent words of Mr. Justice Goldberg, 
these rights “are present rights; they are 
not merely hopes to some future enjoyment 
of some formalistic constitutional promise. 
The basic guarantees of our Constitution. 
are warrants for the here and now." Watson 
v. Memphis, 373 U.S. 526, 533 (1963). 

The Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion to protect those who are striving to in- 
sure the rights of others. Federal action in 
Mississippi would not only fulfill this obli- 
gation, but would serve as a warning in the 
future that local and State officials will not 
be allowed to deprive U.S. citizens of their 
constitutional rights. 

What action can be taken? 

The two most important sections of the 
United States Code in regard to the pro- 
tection of individual rights are sections 241 
and 242 of title 18. 

Section 241 makes it a crime for two or 
More persons to conspire to injure, oppress, 
threaten, or intimidate any citizen in the 
free exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
Privilege secured to him by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States, or because of 
his having so exercised the same.” The 
Penalty under section 241 is a fine of not 
More than $5,000, or imprisonment of not 
more than 10 years, or both. 

Section 242 makes it a crime for any person 
to act willfully under color of State law to 
deprive any person of any rights, privileges, 
Or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States 
because of his color or race. The penalty 
Under section 242 is a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
1 year or both. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court in 
Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91 (1945), 
construed the term “willfully” in section 242 
very narrowly and thus made the implemen- 
tation of that statute more difficult. 

However, we must never use the fact that 
it is dimcult to get southern juries to con- 
Vict as an excuse for Inaction under these 
Statutes. For one thing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot allow juries to In effect 
&brogate the laws. In addition, the mere 
fact that the Federal Government will bring 
Suits against State and local officials for 
Violating the constitutional rights of others 
may serve as a deterrent to officials who in 
the future might interfere with constitu- 
tional rights. 

The statutes I have cited cover situations 
Where crimes have already been committed. 
If we wait for the commission of Federal 
Crimes in Mississippi before the Federal Goy- 
8 uses its power, lives may well be 


This panel has heard detailed accounts of 
Past experiences in Mississippi. In view of 
experiences and the present actions of 

the State of Mississippi, I strongly urge that 
Federal Government send to Mississippi 
Federal marshals to insure the protection of 
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the rights of those participating in the Mis- 
sissippi summer project and all citizens of 
Mississippi. 

U.S. marshals are authorized to (1) carry 
firearms, (2) serve warrants and subpenas, 
(3) make arrests withont warrants and on the 
spot for any offense against the United States 
committed in their presence, and (4) arrest 
for any felony under the laws of the United 
States If they have reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the person to be arrested has 
committed or is committing such felony 
(sec. 3053, title 18, United States Code). 

I have drafted a proposed letter to the 
Attorney General requesting that U.S. mar- 
shals be sent to Mississippi this summer. 
I have asked several of my colleagues in the 
House to join with me in signing this letter. 

One hundred years ago, in May of 1864, 
General Grant in a dispatch from Spotsyl- 
vanla Court House wrote: “I propose to fight 
it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” 
Today 100 years lated the people who have 
courageously volunteered for the Mississippi 
summer project are fighting for freedom and 
will continue to do so if it takes all summer 
of many summers. They should not fight 
alone. The Federal Government must take 
its stand alongside of its citizens in the 
struggle for equality. The time to begin 
is now. The place to begin is Mississippi. 

I thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
pear and express my support for the dedica- 
tion of the many, many hundreds of young 
men and women who will be making this 
pilgrimage to Mississippi and who will be 
fighting alongside of those who are Missis- 
sippi citizens who have been denied their 
rights for too long a time. [Applause.] 

Chairman Taytor. Do you have a copy of 
that letter? 

Representative Ryan. I have a copy of the 
proposed letter to the Attorney General. 

Chairman TayLor, If we could have it, we 
would appreciate it. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Rran. Thank you. 


* 
RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 should be processed through this 
e. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- ~ 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
i hie (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Sugarbeet Production in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, sugar 
is one of our vital commodities. Because 
the great bulk of our supply comes from 
beyond our borders, it is heavily involved 
in both international trade and interna- 
tional politics, as all of us know. 

In Indiana's Wabash Valley there have 
been recent efforts to increase the volume 
of sugarbeet production. An editorial 
published in the Vincennes, Ind., Sun- 
Commercial of June 7, comments on 
these efforts, and points to an earlier 
effort, before the turn of the century, to 
stimulate Indiana beet-sugar production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In’s Nor New IDEA 


In the last year or so farmers of the 
Wabash Valley, with Charles Schenk in the 
fore, have been working hard to build a 
sugarbeet-producing area, with hopes for 
eventually a processing system in the vi- 
cinity. 

Although this appears to be a new ven- 
ture, the idea of producing sugarbeets in 


great quantities in Indiana certainly isn’t 


new, 

In the “Indiana Department of Geology 
and Natural Resources Department” report 
for 1897 there is an article entitled “On the 
Advantages of Producing Beet Sugar in 
Northwestern Indiana.” The article was 
written by E. L. Furness of Porter County, 
and his interest was in the northwestern part 
of the State, but the same argument he pre- 
sented in that article stands good for the Wa- 
bash Valley this year. 

“It seems reasonable,” Mr. Furness said 
in his article, “to believe that if a part of 
the sugar used in this country can be profit- 
ably produced in it, that the whole might be, 
and that it should be; and it is proper that 
intelligent investigation should be given the 
Subject to discover its requirements, and that 
Whatever be needed in the way of private 
effort to bring about this result should be 
given it by individuals; but as an essentially 
wise and economic policy it should also have 
the encouragement and fostering help of both 
State and Nation.” 

He tells of trial growth of sugarbeets in 
Porter County with good results, of the need 
for refining facilities there, and the general 
advantages of transportation, good sou and 
enterprising farmers. 

This was in 1897, Apparently nothing 
Came of the efforts then to build a sugar- 
Producing area, but hopes still are alive and 
Pushing that such efforts for the Wabash 
Valley might be successful. 

Difficulties to attaining the program lie 
largely in the fact that the sugar business 
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is strongly intrenched in international di- 
plomacy. By cutting off sugar imports to this 
country, certain Latin American nations may 
be bankrupted. 

The mater continues to be one of great im- 
portance. If the potential production is here, 
it is up to the diplomats to recognize it and 
work out a way to ease the pain of the need 
abroad for markets. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Mohawk Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
50th anniversary of the magnificent Mo- 
hawk Trail in the 1st Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

I have extolled its beauties on many 
occasions in the past and will continue 
to do so in the future. 

In last Sunday’s New York Times, Herb 
Saltford gave an excellent view of the en- 
tire area surrounding the trail. His 
article deserves wide reading and, on this 
50th anniversary year, I hope many of 
my colleagues and others will be able to 
visit the area he describes. 

The article follows: 

Scenic New ENGLAND DRIVE: THe OLD Mo- 
HAWK TRAIL IN THE Bay STATE MARKS 50TH 
YEAR 

(By Herb Saltford) 

Norrn Apams, Mass—One of the most 
scenic highways in the United States will be 
50 years old this year. The Massachusetts 
route, known as the Mohawk Trail, orig- 
inated as an Indian footpath through the 
mountains and later was a stagecoach link 
between the Hoosic and Connecticut River 
valleys. Its formal debut as a roadway for 
motor vehicles with the designation, Mo- 
hawk Trail, took place on October 22, 1914. 

The Mohawk Trail begins in this State's 
northwestern corner, near the New York- 
Massachusetts line, and runs east through 
magnificent countryside to Greenfield, Mass., 
a drive of about 60 miles. 

Ideally, one might begin a trip along the 
trail Just over the line in New York, at the 
junction of State Routes 2 and 22 in Peters- 
burg. There the sightseeing motorist can 
turn east on State Route 2 and drive through 
Petersburg Pass, with its sweeping tri-State 
vistas (New York, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts), and continue on into the Bay State 
and to the trail proper. 

ACQUIRES NAME 


Once into Massachusetts the route retains 
its numerical designation—it is still State 
Route 2—but it becomes, officially, the Mo- 
hawk Trail, and one soon encounters the 
first of the trail’s distinctive Indian head 
route markers. 

The scenery en route makes amply clear 
why the trail has become such a popular 
gateway route to major vacation areas of 
New England. 


As one proceeds toward Petersburg Pass, 
numerous roadside signs tempt passers-by 
with promises of “maple sirup and sugar— 
drive in.“ Soon more signs advise the motor- 
ist that a double chairlift and Petersburg 
Pass are “straight ahead, top of mountain.” 

Finally alongside the gift shop and ski- 
lift at the 2,242-foot summit of White Rocks 
peak, a few miles east of Petersburg, a sign 
on the observation tower volunteers the in- 
formation that.one has arrived at the finest 
scenic view in the East.” 


NOT A BOAST 


The statement is no idle boast. On a 
clear day, the panorama available from the 
observation tower takes in portions of the 
Berkshire Hills, the Adirondacks, the Cat- 
skills, the Hoosac Range and, of course, the 
trail itself. 

As one drives on, snake-like symbols on 
the highway signs warn that the road Is 
tertuous, but the trail now seems gentler 
than nostalgic memory would have it. The 
highway lives up to its original specifications, 
which called for “a maximum grade not to 
exceed 12 percent,” and “a route that would 
bring into view the surrounding terrain of 
the most beautiful and scenic nature.” 

On its easterly descent, the road offers a 
number of attractive areas where one can 
picnic or simply observe the beauties of 
nature. Right now, the sweet-smelling pink- 
ster, a wild variety of azalea, can be seen in 
fragrant, pink profusion. 

Eventually the road enters valley land. 
Just ahead is Williamstown, Mass., site of 
the beautiful campus of Williams College. 
With its wide walks shaded by stately trees, 
its green lawns, gracious homes, and dignified 
but unstuffy campus, Williamstown seems 
to have sprung from some master plan for 
the perfect New England college town. 

Farther on, about halfway between Wil- 
Mamstown and North Adams, is the well- 
posted road leading south to Mount Grey- 
lock, at 3,491 feet the highest point in 
Massachusetts. 

This short side trip to the top of the 
mountain is a worthwhile excursion. The 
road to the summit is well maintained. 

A war memorial stands atop the peak, and 
there is a restaurant nearby. An adjacent 
outdoor picnic area makes an excellent place 
for a snack. 

Returning to the Mohawk Trail, one soon 
reaches North Adams, an important Berk- 
shires manufacturing center and the scene 
of an annual fall foliage festival. This year’s 
event is scheduled for September 20-27. On 
its journey east from North Adams, the trail 
passes the Hoosac Railroad Tunnel, built 
nearly 90 years ago. The tunnel runs be- 
neath the trail at a depth of about 1,000 
feet, and shortens the rail route across the 
Hoosac Range by about 11 miles. 

As a historical footnote, one might note 
in passing that part of the old Indian trail 
had become known as the “Hoosuck Road” 
by the mid-18th century, and that local 
spellings took their own way thereafter; wit- 
ness the derivations, Hoosic and Hoosac. 

The scenery in this area is particularly 
striking. The trail passes through the small 
town of Florida and winds down the eastern 
slope of the mountain, not without making 
several quite genuine hairpin turns along the 
way. 

For awhile, the trail follows the Cold 
River through woods flanked by lofty peaks. 
At Totem Lookout is the headquarters of 
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the Mohawk Trail State Forest, with its 
spacious camping and picnic area. 

Not far ahead, past the chairlift at Thun- 
der Mountain, lies Charlemont. This village, 
cozily situated beside the Deerfield River, 
has been dubbed the ‘Yankee-Doodle 
Town“ and has a rich and interesting co- 
lonial heritage. 

Also here in the peaceful Deerfield Valley 
are numerous motels, “Indian trading posts” 
and an antique auto museum as well. 

A few miles down the valley is the turn- 
off for State Route 2A, which runs south 
for about a mile into Shelburne Falls. This 
short excursion leads to one of the most un- 
usual attractions along the trail—the Bridge 
of Flowers. 

Formerly a trolley bridge over the Deer- 
field River, the old five-arch span, thickly 
sown with colorful plants, now resembles 
a suspended garden, In summer, the bridge 
is illuminated until 10:30 p.m. 


ROUTE REJOINED 


A mile south of Shelburne Falls, the side 
road rejoins State Route 2 for the last por- 
tion of the Mohawk Trail. En route to 
Greenfield, the eastern terminus of the trall, 
the road passes through Shelburne, where 
Linus Yale first manufactured locks. 

Just south of Greenfield is Old Deerfield, 
the home of Deerfield Academy and the site 
of many well-preserved colonial houses, 

Greenfield, officially, is the end of the 
Mohawk Trail. But beyond, to the east, 
stretches the attractive vacation country 
known as the Pioneer Valley, with its peace- 
ful towns, its forests, flelds and many scenic 
lakes. 

And still farther east. State Route 2 
reaches Boston and the highways that branch 
north and south to the coastal playgrounds 
of New England. 


Financial View in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a column 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 14, 1964, “Financial 
View in New York.” I think the opening 
statement by Ben Weberman that it 
seems that you just can't beat having 
a balance-of-payments problem when 
you are the country with the strongest 
currency and one of the healthiest econ- 
omies in the world” sums up the real 
challenge that faces the administration 
in coping with the balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The column follows: 

THE Wars or INFLATION 
It seems that you Just can't beat having a 
-payments problem when you are 
the country with the strongest currency and 
one of the healthiest economies in the world. 

It wasn't too long ago when all the pundits 
Were saying that the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and the consequent gold drain 
were due to the threat of inflation and loss 
of confidence in the dollar. Conditions have 
since changed quite a bit but the net out- 
flow of dollar credits still is in the red. 

The 22 is currently tied to inflation, 
which Tunning rampant throughout Eu- 
rope. Consumer prices rose 6 8 in 
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France last year and 6.9 percent in Italy. 
The gain ranged from 1.9 percent in Britain 
to 3.5 percent for Germany and 5 percent 
for Spain. During this period, prices here 
rose only 1.7 percent. 

Unfortunately, the domestic medicine for 
an inflationary problem is one that produces 
side effects in other countries. Inflation 
results from too many people—consumers as 
well ag businessmen—running after goods 
and services with little regard for the cost 
because they fear that shortages may de- 
velop, 

The classicai way to stop this trend is to 
raise interest rates sharply and make it too 
expensive to-buy or build on credit. This 
move is necessarily accompanied by a tight- 
ening of the credit structure to make it 
dificult for banks and other lenders to find 
funds to finance speculative ventures. 

And that’s when the trouble begins. The 
big international corporations, Iike of] com- 
panies, movie producers, and auto companies, 
a8 well as the major banks find it attractive 
to invest their short-term funds in foreign 
countries paying the highest rate of return. 

Rates have recently been raised in the 
Netherlands and in Denmark. Germany, too, 
has raised yields but concurrently attempted 
to halt any inflow of foreign funds by pen- 
alty regulations on money from outside the 
country. 

It all means that while the United States 
is going along with no speculative strains 
and the Federal Reserve is making credit 
freely available to all potential users, the 
country’s payments balance may soon be hit 
by an outflow of “hot money“ to countries 
where the rate of return on short-term in- 
vestments is much greater. 

Thus, we are likely to find that it is im- 
possible to Isolate the U.S. monetary policy 
from the prevailing trend in Europe (and 
Japan). Sooner or later, depending on how 
fast the European rates rise and begin to 
draw cut dollars, the American businessman 
and consumer will find that his borrowing 
costs are rising as a defensive measure. 

While the foreign governments would like 
to slow the inflow of funds through erection 
of barriers to the international movement of 
money, they are likely to find that it is im- 
possible to prevent repatriation of funds by 
nationals. There are literally billions of 
dollars, or the foreign currency equlvalent. 
spread throughout the world in Just about 
every major country. BEN WEBERMAN, 


What Happens to Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Henry Hazlitt 
appears in Newsweek of June 22. 

The situation in India makes one be- 
lieve that, evidently, colonialism was not 
so bad after all. Certainly, the condi- 
tions in that country appear to be worse, 
rather than better, than they were in the 
days of the Empire. 

Our facile approach of shoveling more 
and more dollars to cover up the cracks 
and weaknesses will apparently never 
prevent the walls from tumbling down. 

The article follows: 

War HAPPENS ro Arp? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

When Nehru died, a number of newspapers 

polnted out that whatever his merits may 
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have been, he had failed to solve India's eco- 
nomic problems. Millions of Indians still 
live in abject poverty. Ninety percent of the 
houses in the country are one-room hovels, 
with no facilities whatever. Food consump- 
tion by the masses continues below accept- 
able standards. The use of cloth has stead- 
ily declined. India’s national income rises 
only about 2 percent a year, roughly the 
same as population growth. Industry is 
stagnant. Unemployment has risen. 

And all this is in spite of massive foreign 
ald. Since 1948, the United States has spent 
$5.3 billion in all sorts of aid to India, from 
outright grants to loans and sales of surplus 
farm commodities for rupees. The week be- 
fore Nehru's death a consortium composed 
of the World Bank and 10 nations pledged 
more than $1 billion for the fourth year of 
India's current 5-year plan. 

India’s poverty is immemorial. But the 
failure of conditions to improve in the 17 
years of Nehru's rule, even with these mas- 
sive doses of foreign aid, ls not mysterious. 
India’s economic growth has been choked by 
the economic, fiscal, and monetary policics 
that Nehru and his party imposed on the 
country. 

DOCTRINAIRE SOCIALISM 

Nehru was a doctrinaire Socialist. The 
establishment of a Socialist society was, in 
fact, the principal goal of Indian economic 
planning, This objective was formally ac- 
cepted by the Indian Parliament in 1954. In 
the words of the second 5-year plan: “The 
adoption of the Socialist pattern of society 
as the national objective, as well as the need 
for planned and rapid development, require 
that all industries of basic and strategic im- 
portance, or in the nature of public utility 
services, should be in the public sector,” 

In various ways the Indian Government 
has been throttling what is left of private 
industry, and diverting production into un- 
economie channels. Government-imposed 
price controls have driven scare funds from 
areas where they are most needed. Under 
selective and arbitrary price ceilings, invest- 
ment in coal mining, cement manufacturing, 
and fertilizer production has lagged. Private 
steel mills have been starved of funds and 
unable to expand their facilities. 

Though heavy Government spending and 
deficits have led to inflation and rising 
domestic prices, the official value of the In- 
dian rupee has remained unchanged since 
World War II. The result is gross overevalus- 
tion of the rupee. Its official quotation is 
kept up only by exchange control, This 
overvaluation has penalized and discouraged 
exports, subsidized and encouraged imports, 
led to a startling increase in India’s external 
debt, depleted its currency reserves, and 
caused acute shortages of foreign exchange. 
It is estimated that without foreign ald. 
India’s balance-of-payments deficits would 
have averaged more than $800 million an- 
nually in recent years. 

DISSERVICE TO INDIA 


So our aid to India has gone mainly to 
subsidize and prolong socialism, price con- 
trols, and an artificial value for the rupee. 
As the eminent Indian economist BR. 
Shenoy wrote in the May 21 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal: Foreign aid actually 18 
doing a disservice to the Indian economy. 
* * + Aside from helping to perpetuate in- 
dustrial white elephants, forcign ald * * * 
provides the foreign exchange needed for 
illicit export of capital; for illegal imports 
of gold * * * for speculative accumulation 
of inventories; for the construction of urban 
property as a hedge against inflation; and for 
luxury living for those few who succeed in 
manipulating the nation’s economic controls 
to their own advantage.” 

In brief, aid to India, insofar as it has 
not been merely a futile effort to fill a leak- 
ing tub, has been encouraging and prolong- 
ing socialism, controls, inflation, and an 
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overvalued currency, And what is happen- 
ing in India is typical of what is hap 
in other underdeveloped countries into which 
we have been pouring taxpayers’ dollars. 
When, if ever, are we going to use foreign 
ald to encourage sound currencies, balanced 
budgets, private property, free enterprise, 
and increased productivity? 


John F. Kennedy Resolution Adopted by 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
District 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 
I had the privilege of speaking to dele- 
gates of the 21st District 20 Conference 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
at Aliquippa, Pa., in my congressional 
district 

The 21st District 20 Conference was 
dedicated by unanimous vote of every 
delegate present in the local union No. 
1211 auditorium during the morning of 
June 5 to the memory of John F. Ken- 
nedy, our beloved President. 

Mr. Speaker, a special resolution was 
adopted in memoriam of President Ken- 
nedy and I ask unanimous consent to 
have same printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Joun F. KENNEDY—IN MEMORIAM 


On November 22, 1963, an assassin's bullets 
stunned the Nation and wiped the smile from 
the lips of the entire civilized world. In a 
Moment of brutality the life of John F. Ken- 
Hedy was ended and the Nation stood 
shocked and suffering under a great sense of 
national shame. 

The people of the world lost a courageous 
leader in the struggle for peace. Humanity 
lost a dedicated advocate of human rights, 
human dignity, and social justice whose fear- 
less battle against bigotry and hatred had 
earned for him a respect throughout the 
World which few men realize in their life- 

e. 

At the moment when our grief and shame 
Over this criminal act was the grentest we 
Came to realize the love and affection that 
& strife torn world had for this American 
and knew that our loss was shared by mil- 
lions of men and women throughout the 
World, 

We, in the United Steclworkers of America, 
lost a friend who had so endeared himself to 
us that he was accorded honorary member- 
ship in our union. We came to love and re- 
spect him because he shared his dreams and 
hopes with us and made a place for us in his 
heart and in his deeds. 

He understood our problems and needs 
More than any one man in recent history. 
We took him into our hearts because he 
UNderstood our laughter and our tears. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a man of 
intellect, educated far beyond the realm of 
Steclworkers. His ideals were high. He was 
u man of principle aud dedication. But 
somehow he remained common enough to be 
loved by the common man, 

He was loved and respected because his 
ideals and principles grew from his own 
great love for people and for all humanity. 

Even in death the principles for which he 
lived, the programs and goals he so courage- 
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ously developed and sought, may yet be- 
come a living tribute to this great man. 

We can give life to John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy by following the course he charted. 

We can give meaning to his death by 
pledging ourselves, individually and collec- 
tively, to the battle against bigotry and 
hatred wherever it exists. 

We, the steelworkers of district 20, deem it 
fitting and proper that we dedicate this 21st 
district conference to the memory of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th President of 
the United States of America, and in so do- 
Ing. pledge ourselves to continue the fight 
against poverty and hunger, bigotry, hatred, 
and war to which In life he had so courage- 
ously dedicated himself. 

Respectfully sumbitted. 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Morros E. BRUMMITT, 
President. 
MicHAEL J. ZAHORSKY, 
Recording Secretary. 
Seal. 
Date: May 22, 1964. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 30th anniversary of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn months mil- 
lions of Americans will be traveling 
throughout the country seeing its won- 
ders first hand. One of the truly great 
scenic attractions are the Great Smokies 
in the southern Appalachians of Tennes- 
see-North Carolina. The Smokies are 
the most visited of all our national parks. 
Over 5 million tourists each year enjoy 
its camping grounds, streams, museums, 
lodges, and restaurants. There are over 
650 miles of trails for hiking and horse- 
back riding. The flora and fauna in the 
507,654 acres are among the most beau- 
tiful in the world. There have been 
identified 1,300 kinds of flowering plants, 
200 different kinds of birds, 50 species 
of animals and rainbow and brook trout 
swim in over 600 miles of streams. 

So during this 30th birthday year of 
the Great Smokies I would like to urge 
my colleagues and all Americans to va- 
cation in the Appalachian Mountains 
and enjoy one of the most beautiful spots 
in the whole world, 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
article from the June 14, 1964, Washing- 
ton Post on the Smoky Mountains 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Harry BIRTHDAY, Great SMOKY, OLDEST NA- 
TIONAL PARK IN THE EAST 

Great Smoky, host to more than 5 million 
travelers each year, marks the 30th anni- 
versary of its formal establishment as a 
national park on Monday. 

The birthday coincides with the peak of 
early summer blossomtime in the southern 
Appalichians and the beginning of the top 
travel months for the mountain vacation- 
lands. 

The park today looks much as it did when 
the pioneers began their wostward trek 
across the southern Appalachians although 
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it is the most visted national park in the 
country and the first to be located in the 
east. 


Just a short walk from any motor road 
in the park is wilderness. Its 507,654 for- 
ested acres (half in North Carolina, half in 
Tennessee) contain almost as many different 
hardwoods as there are in all of Europe. 
Because of the altitude, vegetation is more 
that of Canada than Carolina and there is 
the most extensive stand of virgin red spruce 
in eastern America. 

Black bears are the largest of the more 
than 50 species of animals native to the park 
area. Some 1,300 kinds of flowering plants 
have been identified in the Great Smokies. 
Showiest are the crimson-red rhododendron, 
mountain laurel and fiame azaleas which 
bloom from early to late June. 

Over 200 different kinds of birds make the 
park their seasonal or year round habitat. 
Some 600 miles of streams abound in rain- 
bow, brook and brown trout. Fishing season 
in the park is May 16 to August 31, with some 
special areas set aside for Junior anglers. 

The Great Smokies Divide, one of the oldest 
uplands on earth, zigzags for 71 mcs 
through the park from northeast to south- 
west. For 36 miles along its main crest the 
range maintains an altitude in excess of 5,000 
feet. Sixteen of its peaks rise to more than 
6,000 feet. The deep blue haze rising from 
the valleys gives these mountains the name of 
“Great Smoky.” 

Expansion and improvement of park facil- 
ities has been accelerated within the past 
few years through the “Mission 66" program 
of the National Park Service. Within the 
park are some 75 miles of paved high- 
standard roads and equal mileage of im- 

secondary roads. 

U.S. 441, crossing Newfound Gap on the 
North Carolina-Tennessee line at 5,053 feet, 
is the main traffic the park. 
Soaring even higher is the 1l-mile park 
road to the overlook near the top of Cling- 
man's Dome, highest peak (6,642 feet) in 
the Great Smokies. In 1959, the National 
Park Service completed an observation tower 
at the highest point on the Dome. 

There are 650 miles of trails for hiking 
and horseback riding in the park. They 
range from short self-guided trails in areas 
of special interest to 71 miles of the famed 
angi Trail running from Maine to 


eorgia. 

There are six developed campgrounds for 
family tents and travel trailers, and an 
equal number of “primitive campgrounds” 
in more remote areas. There are camp- 
ground stores and riding stables operated by 
concessioners. Museums and restorations 
relate the history of the area's early settlers, 
and the park interpretive program features 
conducted nature walks and illustrated lec- 
tures to help visitors understand the Great 
Smokies’ flora, fauna, and geology. 

Other than campsites and the conces- 
sloner- operated LeConte Lodge, there are no 
overnight accommodations in the park, but 
within a few minutes drive of the main 
entrances are a wide variety of privately 
developed motor lodges, inns, amusement 
areas, restaurants, and shopping centers. 

In 1962 Great Smoky became the first na- 
tional park to welcome 5 million visitors 
within a single year. As its popularity has 
increased, the surrounding “Land of the 
Sky“ has been steadily developed for tour- 
ism. Residents of the adjacent areas—in- 
cluding the Cherokee Indlans—have ex- 
panded their tourist facilities. State and 
Federal highways have been improved. 
Promotion of the area has been stepped up. 

Construction has proceeded on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, begun in the 1930's by the 
National Park Service to provide a vacation 
route between Shenandoah National Park in 
Virginia and Great Smoky. The parkway met 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
on June 25, 1959, when its southermost link 
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—13 miles between Soco Gap on U.S, 19, and 
U.S. 441 near Cherokee and the North Caro- 
lina entrance to the park—was opened. Over 
400 miles of the 469-mile parkway motor road 
are open for travel this year. 

(An informative booklet on Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, It costs 
15 cents.) 


Report of Panamanian Outbreak Inquiry: 
Who'll Hear the Verdict? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on June 11, 1964, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], 
quoted the report of the investigating 
committee of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the Panamanian mob assaults 
of January 1964 in the Canal Zone. Be- 
cause of its importance as an antidote 
for the flood of mendacious news stories 
that flooded the mass news media in the 
United States following the Red-led 
riots, I urge that the report quoted in 
Representative Sutirvan’s address be 
read by every Member of the Congress 
and every official in the executive branch 
who is concerned with Panama Canal 
policy matters. 

Among the first thoughtful and objec- 
tive reactions to the report was an edi- 

- torial in the Washington Daily News, 
which appeals to other major organs of 
publicity to undo the harm done our 
country by “cynical, lying propaganda 
and fuzzy-headed sentimentality” that 
featured most reporting on the bloody 
Panamanian violence of last January 
against the Canal Zone. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

WEO'LL HEAR THE VERDICT? 

The United States stands today found not 
guilty of Panama's accusation that it had 
violated human rights, as described in arti- 
cles 3, 5, and 20 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of the United Nations, 

This verdict of innocent comes from the 
very international organization which Pana- 
ma's own bar association invited to hear the 
charges and examine the evidence. 

The exoneration will not surprise readers 
of the Washington Daily News and the other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers which told the 
facts from the very beginning of last Janu- 
ary’s bloody riots. 

It will, however, give a new slant to thou- 
sands and thousands of citizens who read the 
bad reporting and biased comment published 
elsewhere in the United States, in Latin 
America, in Europe, and particularly in Pan- 
ama itself, where the violence of last Janu- 
ary was chronicled with a dishonesty seldom 
equaled even in a press noted for its habitual 
and deliberate inattention to fact. 

So the important thing today is not that 
this exoneration now rests in the official 
file; the important thing is whether it will 
be allowed to undo—as far as is belatedly 
Possible—the worldwide harm that cynical, 
lying propaganda and fuzsy-~headed senti- 
mentality combined to do. 
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Will citizens who were told that the United 
States had committed a bloody and brutal 
aggression now get a chance to read the true 
story which the International Commission 
of Jurists put in its report? 

Will they get a chance to learn that the 
commission found: 

That Panama's authorities refrained from 
even trying to curb the attacking Panaman- 
lan rioters and snipers? 

That the Panamanian National Guard was 
deliberately kept away from trouble spots for 
3 days? 

That Panamanian radio, television, and 
newspapers—owned by Panama's ruling fam- 
ilies, including those which ran the Govern- 
ment then and now—‘“incited and misin- 
formed” the people? This is a particularly 
sinister finding. 

That although the United States at times 
during the fighting may“ have used force 
“somewhat in excess of what was absolutely 
necessary,” that force was needed and that 
it was right for the United States to exercise 
it? 

That the Panamanian rioters fired twice 
as many rounds at the defenders as were 
fired by the Canal Zone forces? 

That, contradicting the then President 
Chiari, who said the riots were “spontane- 
ous,” there was “deliberate and extensive” 
use of bombs, Molotov cocktails, and so on, 
which indicated “premeditation and plan- 
ning”? $ 

Marco A. Robles, Panama's new President- 
elect, was until 1963 outgoing President 
Chiari's Minister of Government. He tried 
to disassociate himself from the corruption 
and inefficiency of the Chiari regime, but 
the plain fact is, that after the January riots 
he embraced the Government's position. 

He could help greatly fo clear the atmos- 
phere and keep it calm if, now that he has 
been elected President, he would use his 
position and prestige to put the record 
straight for Panama's citizens. 

He can do it if he will, and we know of 
nothing that would do more to create the 
climate of confidence and trust that both 
sides need if new arrangements are to be 
made over the Panama Canal’s operation 
and finances. 


What’s Happened? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with pas- 
sage by the House of the salary grab bill, 
the Mason City, Iowa, Globe-Gazette— 
in an editorial in its June 13 issue—prop- 
erly inquires as to what has happened to 
President Johnson’s celebrated guide- 
posts for wage settlements in 1964. 

Repeatedly, Johnson has called upon 
business and labor leaders to exercise 
“restraint and responsibility” to the end 
that prices and wages will remain stable 
and prevent another spiral of inflation. 

The administration has suggested that 
wage hikes be held to 3.2 percent. How- 
ever, as the Globe-Gazette editorial sug- 
gests, how can Walter Reuther and com- 
pany be expected to react favorably to 
this suggestion when Members of Con- 
gress—with the backing of the White 
House—vote themselves a salary increase 
of 33 percent? 
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If this latest raid on the Treasury is 
finally adopted, it will give Members of 
Congress a salary increase of between 
130 and 140 percent since 1955. ` 

Following is the excellent editorial 
from the Mason City newspaper: 

Ler’s GET THE PACTS 


Well, now, what's happened to the John- 
son administration's celebrated guideposts 
for wage settlements in 1964? 

This policy suggests that labor and man- 
agement act responsibly in contract negotia- 
tions, holding any wage hikes to 3.2 percent. 

That must apply to “the other people.” 

The House has a Government pay 
False bill by a vote of 243 to 157. Pushing 
all the way was President Johnson and com- 


pany. 

The bill boosts salaries of Members of Con- 
gress by 33 percent—up 387.500 to $30,000. 
Similar increases would handed around 
to other major Government officials. 

In addition, it would grant increases rang- 
ing from 5 to 22.5 percent for employees of 
the legislative branch. Lesser amounts 
would be granted to 1.7 million civil service 
employees. Typical would be a $310 increase 
for secretaries. 

This is the second go-around for a Federal 
pay raise bill, 

Insistence on a rolicall vote by Iowa Rep- 
resentative H. R. Gross, Republican, of Wa- 
terloo, on an earlier bill brought about its 
defeat. 

Since, new information has been offered. 

The Office of Business Economics says that 
the average yearly earnings of each fulltime 
employee in private business rose from $4,238 
in 1957 to $5,014 in 1962 or 18 percent. 

Average pay of Federal civilian workers, 
computed on the same basis, went up 31 
percent from $4,971 to $6,506, while pay of 
State-local employees increased 27 percent 
from $3,958 to $5,014. 

In the same period, the consumer's price 
index went up less than 8 percent. 

Commenting on this information the Tax 
Foundation, Inc., a private organization, 
noted that U.S. employees “generally have 
had six salary increases in the years 1955-64.” 

It also noted that the 2.5 million fulltime 
Federal worker receives an average of $559 
a month compared to the $457 average for 
some 6.3 million fulltime State-local em- 
ployees. 

These are blanket figures. Some areas in 
private employment have fared better than 
in public employment and vice-versa. 

There undoubtedly are areas in which 
some Federal employees deserve larger in- 
creases than in others. 

But Senators need all the facts before 
shoving through the new wage proposal that 
will cost an estimated $533 million annually. 

Meanwhile, back in the labor halls, Walter 
Reuther and company must be geefully filing 
any information on the “3.2 policy” in the 
nearest wastebasket. 


Extend Insured Housing Loan Program 
for Elderly 


SPEECH ; 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 
Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. 
Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 


Texas has well summed up the action of 
our committee on this bill. It was re- 


Mr. 
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ported out unanimously. In my 
case I opposed the omnibus housing bill 
of 1962 although I was in favor of this 
particular act when it was reported in 
1962. Thus far there have been only 56 
applications for this particular pro- 
gram. When you consider that we have 
50 States, it shows that over a 2-year 
period the program has not been utilized 
to a very great extent. Undoubtedly the 
factor that has entered into it is the 
interest factor, which the gentleman 
from Iowa commented upon, which ac- 
counts for the fact it has been used very 
little. Regardless of that fact, the com- 
mittee felt that under all circumstances 
it would be desirable to continue this 
program for an additional 90 days, and 
I urge the Congress do that. 


The Entangling Web 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News: 

THE ENTANGLING WEB 


American industrialists realize as well as 
anyone that the wealth of a nation—this 
or any other—springs from its grassroots. 
But it does no harm to remind them of this 
fundamental fact now and then, 

And that is just what President Charles B. 
Shuman of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ation did in his recent address to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
among the tall buildings of New York—which 
is about as far as you can get, psychologically, 
from a feedlot or a cornfield or a cotton 
patch. > 

He charged the present administration of 
the Agriculture Department with one mis- 
take after another [that] is costing farmers 
billions of dollars in lost markets and lower 
prices.” And he said: “It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to determine which side 
Secretary Freeman is on in President John- 
son's announced war on poverty.” 

Shuman blamed “Government tampering 
with markets and prices” for the drop of the 
Parity ratio (the indicator of how farmers 
are doing) to the lowest point in nearly 25 
years—lower than under four previous Agri- 
culture Secretaries. 

Bureaucratic blunders and ‘tinkering with 
the price system,” he pointed out, have cost 
the taxpayers $2.5 billion for the first 3 years 
of the program to cut feed grain production; 
have resulted in more production, not less; 
Caused excess feeding that has broken live- 
sak prices—and will continue through 

965. 

In 1961, he sald, Secretary Freeman boost- 
ed cotton price supports so that 8% cents 
per pound export subsidy was required to 
meet the world price. And he said that the 
Japanese then bought our cotton, shipped 
it back in finished goods and undersold our 
producers—requiring another subsidy (of 644 
Cents a pound in U.S. mills) to save face at 
home. 

Shuman recalled that in May of 1963 wheat 
farmers voted for more freedom and less sub- 
Ady, but that this show of independence ap- 
Parently terrified the administration. “With 
100,000 jobs at stake in the Department of 
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Agriculture,” he declared, “it would never 
do to let the wheat farmers succeed on their 
own and infect other farmers with the free- 
dom virus. So a quickie wheat-cotton bill 
was jammed through Congress, by the votes 
of House Members from boss-ridden, big-city 
districts. It will mean,” he said, “lower in- 
come for wheat farmers and higher prices 
for bread. 

“Our basic problem in agriculture,” the 
Farm Bureau chief told the industrialists, "is 
finding a way to free farmers from an en- 
tangling web of Government programs that 
are rooted in political expediency.” 

Isn't that, after all, the “basic problem” 
of all of us—in town or country? 


War Would Be Fought Largely at Sea: 
Nitze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include therein the following article 
from the May 20, 1964, issue of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times: 

War WOULD BE FOUGHT LARGELY- at SEA: 

Nirze 

If a major war breaks out in the late 
1960's, it will be fought largely at sea, Navy 
Secretary Paul H. Nitze said here Tuesday 
night. 

Speaking in favor of greater research on 
antisubmarine warfare systems at a dinner 
meeting of the American Ordnance Assocla- 
tion in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Nitze de- 
clared: 

“If there is to be a major conflict in the 
late 1960's and the 1970's, one of the likeliest 
contingencies is a war at sea. In this nuclear 
age, a logical response to enemy salami tac- 
tics (plece-by-piece territorial acquisition) 
in Europe would be to use our superior sea- 
power in appropriate countermeasures, per- 
haps leadjng to a blockade of his ports and 
the narrow seas.” 

The enemy probably would respond by 
launching widespread submarine attacks, 
Nitze told the ordnance industry representa- 
tives. That, in turn, would lead to a “major 
ASW (antisubmarine warfare) war. Or the 
ASW war could come as a concomitant of 
conventional land battle in Europe,” he said. 

Nitze said Navy offensive power is vulner- 
able to enemy submarines, which he said will 
be faster, quieter and more numerous in the 
late 1960's. 

This means, Nitze declared, that develop- 
ment of more effective ASW vehicles and 
equipment must be a primary concern of the 
Navy even though he would like to reallocate 
resources to improve and expand our offen- 
sive systems such as Polaris, carrier and am- 
phibious forces.” 

Stressing the importance of antisubmarine 
equipment, Nitze said, We have to concede 
that a potential enemy can deploy missile- 
launching submarines off our coasts’ which 
could exact heavy US. fatalities. But he 
added that 13 Polaris submarines could, 
“even without the assistance of bombers or 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, exact 25,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000 fatalities in retaliation 
to an attack on our cities.” 

Nitze took the ordnance industry to task 
for not devoting as much attention to ASW 
development as it does to other Government 
weapons programs, 
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“We plan to demand and obtain much 
stronger support from industry in thelr ca- 
pacity as designers and suppliers,” Nitze 
said. Increased ditures for ASW re- 
search and development would be made with- 
in the limits of the current Navy budget, he 
declared. 


Era of Good Feeling? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing article from the June 1, 1964, issue of 
Barron’s: 

THE BONNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION 
SHATTERS AN ILLUSION 

After a controversial year in office, Edwin 
P. Neilan, past president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, has quietly returned to his 
Delaware bank, leaving behind a legacy of 
candor and courage. During his stormy 
tenure Mr. Neilan rarely falled to call a 


handouts, a common practice which, he 
charged, turned elected representatives into 
“bagmen” and their constituents into “push- 
ers. He assailed subsidies as “opiates” and 
“bribes”; he criticized any businessman “who 
takes the tax money of his fellow-citizens 
and uses it for his own selfish ends.” That 
was plain talk. However, even the outspoken 
Ed Neilan would have had trouble improv- 
ing upon a press release from the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce which landed 
on this desk the other day. “Business Or- 
ganization,” ran the jolting headline, “Sees 
Piracy in Public Power Grab.” 

In eight well-chosen words, the council 
thereby went a long way toward shattering 
the widespread illusion that a new era of 
good feeling somehow prevails these days be- 
tween Government and business. It also 
added its voice to a mounting chorus of pro- 
test against the current wheeling and dealing 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
which generates and sells electricity on the 
Columbia River. With the full support of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who contrdls 
the main switches, Bonneville is seeking to 
thrust its market penetration nearly 500 
miles to the south. Toward this end it has 
asked Congress to authorize the construc- 
tion of a high-voltage transmission line into 
southern Idaho; it also has signed up at least 
one major industrial consumer for its subsi- 
dized kilowatts. 

Both parties to what Mr. Neilan has aptly 
called “seduction by subsidy” stand to prof- 
it—each in its own coin—from the affair. 
The only losers, as far as anyone can see, are 
the taxpayer, the business community, and 
free enterprise. On the first count, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, despite the 
most ingenious bookkeeping, persistently op- 
erates in the red; the new facilities would 
simply swell the deficit. By proposing to 
duplicate existing capacity—and attract cus- 
tomers through the lure of artificially low 
rates—the Federal agency also has mounted 
a threat to the future of investor-owned 
utilities throughout the area, Finally, by 
lavishing a subsidy upon one large user of 
electricity, the Monsanto Co., Bonneville in- 
evitably would jeopardize the competitive 
status of others. The two principals may 
regard the arrangement as a fruitful partner- 
ship. To us it looks more like an unholy 
alliance, 
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From any viewpoint it represents an ag- 
gressive move to extend the sphere of public 
power. The spadework was done last spring, 
when the Secretary of the Interior quietly— 
some say illegally—designated Bonneville to 
replace the Bureau of Reclamation as mar- 
keting agent in Idaho. The agency promptly 
slashed electric rates, which were designed to 
recapture the cost of several Reclamation 
projects, by 40 percent, It also swiftly took 
steps to exploit its new territory. In par- 
ticular, it negotiated a 20-year contract with 
Monsanto Co., which operates a large electro- 
lytic phosphate concentration plant at Soda 
Springs, for the sale of 120,000 kilowatts per 
year, starting in 1966. It also won adminis- 
tration backing for a proposed 490-mile, 500,- 
000-kilowatt transmission line, running from 
the McNary Dam in Oregon to southeastern 
Idaho. 


Congressional hearings on the initial ap- 
propriation of $1 million, downpayment, on 
work which will ultimately cost over 100 
times as much, began last month. 

The project has evoked widespread oppo- 
sition, not only from the utilities directly in 
its path but also from the Governors of 
Idaho and Utah, State regulatory authorities, 
@ number of chemical and fertilizer produc- 
ers, and even the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, whose spokesman 
shocked several of the assembled lawmakers 
with a high-voltage blast against public pow- 
er. From the record emerges a tale of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy run wild. In support of 
the new transmission line, for example, the 
Department of the Interior has cited the 
surplus of power in the Pacific Northwest. 
Barely 2 years ago, however, in urging con- 
struction of an obsolete atomic power 
station at Hanford, Wash., its freewheeling 
Officials argued that the region faced a dire 
power shortage. 

The Department's accounting practices are 
as changeable—did somebody say shifty?— 
as its projections of supply and demand. Al- 
though Federal law requires Bonneville to set 
its electric rates at levels high enough to 
cover both operating costs and amortization, 
the agency has run at a deficit for the past 
half decade, Last year, prior to certain ad- 
justments, the loss added up to an above av- 
erage $13.2 million. In the midst of the an- 
nual audit, however, Bonneville abruptly 
stretched out Its amortization schedules and 
revised cost allocations on two big hydro 
projects. According to the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, such statistical 
sleight of hand caused most of the red ink 
to vanish. Bonneville’s juggling act also 
helped stave off, for another year at least, 
n threatened increase in its rates. 

In public power, as in any realm of so- 
cialism, nothing succeeds like failure. Thus 
Bonneville, having piled up an impressive 
record of deficits in Washington and Oregon, 
is uniquely qualified to repeat the process in 
Idaho. As its contract with Monsanto sug- 
gests, it has made an excellent start. Mon- 
santo now buys electricity from Utah Power 
& Light at 4.9 milis per kilowatt-hour, little 
more than it pays the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Bonneville, in contrast, has offered 
to furnish power at only 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, less than half of what TVA charges in 
its own backyard and too little, so experts 
have calculated, to coyer the cost of trans- 
mission, let alone all the other customary 
cost elements, Washington usually frowns 
on selling below cost, a practice which it 
calls dumping. In this case, which involves 
the use of taxpayer's money to capture a 
market, the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce has found a better word: “piracy.” 

The freebooters' first targets, of course, are 
Utah Power & Light and the Idaho Power Co., 
both of which at one time were negotiating 
new supply contracts with Monsanto. Bon- 
neville’s giveaway not only has cost 
them an old customer but also raises the 
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threat of further economic attrition. Con- 
gressional approval of the transmission line, 
Idaho Power avers, would compel it to halt 
construction on its Hells Canyon Dam. That 
would be a red letter day for public power 
zealots, who sought for years to preempt 
Hells Canyon for their own. However, the 
rest of the community, which depends upon 
@ thriving utility system, would have scant 
cause to celebrate. On the contrary, local 
concerns, which might someday have to vie 
with a subsidized competitor, have already 
voiced alarm, a sentiment which ironically 
has echoed as far away as the Tennessee 
Valley. Competitive enterprise, so business- 
men in Idaho have begun to realize, cannot 
peacefully coexist with privilege. 

By this stern yardstick Bonneville, like 
any source of Federal largesse, must be rated 
as profoundly antibusiness. The same is 
true of the Johnson administration, which, 
despite lipservice to the enterprise system. 
remains devoted to trafficking in favors. 
However, since it takes two to strike a bar- 
gain, the fault lies not only with those who 
trade financial advantage for political power, 
but also with those who are willing to pay 
the price. Thousands of years ago a birth- 
right was sold for a mess of pottage. To 
judge by the foregoing, the market hasn't 
risen appreciably since. 


The National Wheat Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a good deal of pleasure to advise my col- 
leagues of the establishment, in my con- 
gressional district, of the only museum 
in the Nation devoted entirely to wheat. 

This museum, which is registered with 
the National Museum Association of 
Washington, D.C., is located at Ritzville, 
Wash., in the heart of the Washington 
State wheat country. 

Mr. Ivan C. Packard, chairman of the 
museum project committee, tells me that 
plans include the construction of a suit- 
able building to house the unusual and 
interesting displays, all of which will be 
financed through memberships by in- 
dividuals and related industry groups. 

The National Wheat Museum will be 
of particular interest to tourists visiting 
this part of the State of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, and so that all may be advised 
of what they may expect to find at the 
present time, I include in my remarks 
a newspaper article prepared by the 
Tourist Promotion Division, Department 
of Commerce and Economic Develop- 
ment, State of Washington: - 

The home of Dr, Frank R. Burroughs, pio- 
neer doctor of Adams County, was opened as 
a museum this week in Ritzyille, Wash. The 
Dr. Burroughs home is the first phase of a 
projected National Wheat Museum to be 
constructed in that eastern Washington com- 
munity. 

Dr. Frank Burroughs, who received his 
medical degree from the University of Buffalo 
in 1883, settled in Ritzville in 1888, a year 
prior to the granting of Washington's state- 
hood. At the time of his death in 1925 the 
early-day doctor was credited with the de- 
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livery of about 5,000 babies in the Adams 
County area. 

The home, styled with turn-of-the-century 
architecture, contains much of the original 
furniture and an unusual display of the tools 
of medicine that were in use during the 
period. 

Acquisition of the homesite as a commu- 
nity museum effort, as the first stage of the 
National Wheat Museum project, started over 
a‘year ago. Gideon Bentz, Ritzville. busi- 
nessman, is president of the museum cor- 
poration and Ivan C. Packard, secretary of 
the Washington Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, is chairman of the museum project com- 
mittee. 

The project carries the official designation 
from the American Association of Museums as 
the original National Wheat Museum, It will 
eventually portray the evolution of Wash- 
ington’s largest cash agricultural crop: 

First, wheat in the Adams County wheat 
belt, once termed the “breadbasket of the 
world,” was sown by Jared M. Harris, a Civil 
War veteran of Gettsyburg and Lookout 
Mountain, and James G. Bennett, one of 
Adams County's early day commissioners. 

Visitors are invited to tour the Burroughs 
home, located off U.S. Highway 10 and Inter- 
state 90, and State highway 395 in the town 
of Ritzville. Also available for visitor use 
are a fine golf course, shady picnic park, and 
large swimming pool. K 

For the rockhound buff, nearby are the 
sand dunes of Lind, Wash., rich in fossils and 
old bones. For the sports fisherman, Ritz- 
ville is close to the hungry trout of numerous 
lakes around Othello, Odessa, and Sprague. 

The Burroughs home- museum is open dur- 
ing the afternoons of the summer season. It 
offers the traveler to share a colorful alice of 
the State's diamond jubilee history, Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the 
National Wheat Museum, Ritzville, Wash. 


Blueprint for a Coming Food Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, food 
costs always are an important item in 
the household budget, and there are, of 
oe many influences that affect these 
costs. 


In a June 13 presentation delivered by 
Mr. Alan T. Rains, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United Fresh Fruit & Vege- 
table Association, there was a discussion 
of a prospective handicap for growers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables which would, 
in turn, exert price pressures on these 
two important food classifications. 

Because such a development would 
reach into each and every household in 
the United States, I submit this address 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and com- 
mend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

BLUEPRINT FOR A COMING Foop Crisis 

(The following talk was given by Mr, Alan 
* , executive vice president, United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 13, 1964, at the annual 
convention of the Idaho Grower Shippers 
Association, Inc., Sun Valley, Idaho.) 

It is always a pleasure to be a guest of the 
Idaho Grower Shippers Association during 
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your annual conventions and particularly to 
have the privilege of participating in your 
convention program. Tou produce and dis- 
tribute a tremendous volume of essential 
foods upon which our population depends. 
Idaho potatoes are synonymous with quality 
and you have built up a huge and loyal fol- 
lowing among the Nation's chefs and house- 
wives. 

Being in the perishable food business you 
are all familiar with hazards which are in- 
herent in it, the vagaries of nature which 
contribute to shortages or overproduction 
and the ever-present competition with other 
producers as well as processed and other 
competitive foods. But as I view it, you 
must soon cope with another serious hazard, 
which, believe it or not, has been entirely 
man made in Washington, D.C. 

Let us look at the situation we face, which 
threatens the supply of the essential foods 
which we produce and distribute. This dan- 
ger strikes at the basic economy of the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry and at the 
housewife’s already badly battered food 
budget. Iam referring to the fallure by Con- 
gress to continue the law making available 
Mexican nationals as a supplemental work 
force after December 31, 1964. This work 
force has been utilized by American agri- 
culture since 1951. The U.S. Department of 
Labor has certified to the need for these 
workers continuously for the past 13 years. 

The incredible part of the emergency we 
face is that officialdom has yet to come forth 
with a plan that will give assurance of an 
adequate, dependable, and productive work 
force to replace that which will be denied 
American agriculture beginning in 1965. 
Regardless of where the farm is located, the 
ill effects of withdrawing nearly 200,000 
Mexican supplemental workers will be felt, 
because the demand for domestic workers 
Will be increased and recruitment programs 
Will pirate workers from one area to the 
other. It promises to be a modern version 
of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” But the 
Manpower crisis is more grave than one 
may realize. It is not a matter of re- 
Placing man for man, but rather a matter 
of replacing comparable production per man. 
Unpalatable as it may be, the facts as re- 
vealed by many studies, show the domestic 
Agricultural worker to be considerably less 
Productive than the Mexican national. A 
study by Michigan State University showed 
that in order to produce as much as 15,000 
foreign workers utilized in Michigan it 
Would be necessary to replace them with 
25,000 domestic workers. Applying this yard- 


Stick across the Nation, the 195,000 Mexican 


Nationals presently employed must be re- 
Placed with 325,000 domestic employees if 
Production is to be maintained. There is 
ho denying the present need for the Mexican 
Nationals because their need has been certi- 
fied by the Department of Labor. Assuming 
the certification has been and is correct, and 
this point is hardly debatable, a monumental 
task, virtually impossible of achievement, 
lles ahead. 

Tampering with the supply of essential 
foods is serious business. From the point of 
view of our industry, fruits and vegetables 
ure one of the basic four food groups recog- 
nized as essential by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and they provide about 22 per- 
Cent of our food. From the point of view of 
essentially, one needs only to recognize that 

provide 92 percent of the total supply 

Of vitamin C from food; 58 percent of the 
Vitamin A; 43 percent of the folic acid; 21 
Percent of the tron; 20 percent of the thia- 
Mine; 11 percent of the riboflavin; and 17 
Percent of the niacin. (The last three named 
te Part of the vitamin B complex.) The 
g. of course, is not an exhaustive list 

Of nutrients provided by fruits and vegeta- 
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bles, but it will serve to emphasize their im- 
portance in our daily diet. 

One of the more cruel aspects of the im- 
pending shortage of fruits and vegetables is 
that as the prices rise, when demand exceeds 
supply, the lower and middle income citizens 
will be the first to suffer. To compound the 
anguish of this less fortunate group of our 
citizens, the Federal, State and local health 
authorities will likely continue to hammer 
away, in various media, on the importance of 
a balanced diet with special emphasis on an 
adequate supply of fruits and vetgetables. 

While some commodity groups will feel the 
labor shortage more than others, our entire 
industry will suffer because of the interde- 
pendence of fresh frults and vegetables in 
our system of distribution and merchandis- 
ing. Our products are merchandised at re- 
tall in produce departments which are com- 
petitive with the other departments in the 
store. If shortages occur and prices soar, 
traffic will diminish and with fewer cus- 
tomers shopping the produce department, 
fewer sales will be made. This is a reason- 
able conclusion because studies over the years 
have established that about 50 percent of the 
fresh fruit and vegetable purchases are made 
on impulse. 

Turning to the vast and complicated dis- 
tributing system upon which our growers and 
shippers must depend, we again observe the 
throttling effect of reduced volume. This, 
of course, is because of the small margin 
wholesalers may take because of the pressure 
of competition and the expensive facilities 
in terms of equipment and manpower that 
they must maintain. Volume is probably the 
number one ingredient in a successful opera- 
tion, Curtail volume by a few or several 
commodities and that operation will suffer. 
When an epidemic such as this spreads across 
the Nation, as it surely will, then our giant 
complex and presently efficient distribution 
system will become the victim of a creeping 
paralysis. 

The economics of the problem we are fac- 
ing are simple, the side effects, however, are 
sweeping. Starting on the farm, the pru- 
dent producer will be loath to invest in a 
crop or crops which he fears he will not be 
able to harvest. So he plants less or none 
and consequently uses less farm equipment, 
seed, fertilizer, energy for pumping water, 
containers, sales personnel, tion 
facilities, trucks, gasoline, and belleve it or 
not, money, which his banker must lend to 
help keep his doors open. Everyone who 
gains his livelihood tn any of these industrial 
and service business enterprises will feel, to 
some degree, the impact of curtailed agricul- 
tural production. With less volume flowing 
through our distributing system, fewer em- 
ployees will be needed and the endless chain 
of reaction goes on and on, 

Up to this point reference has been largely 
restricted to the problems which must be 
faced by row crop producers. While their 
plight is sad, think of the even more serious 
plight which will be that of the fruitgrower 
who has a huge investment in orchards and 
vineyards which must be cared for regard- 
less of whether the crops will be successfully 
harvested. Unable to abandon ship as annual 
crop producers may, he must stay aboard to 
man the pumps and either sink or survive 
depending upon the whims of officialdom 
which first steered the Industry into the 
storm-tossed and uncharted waters. 

Unbelievable as it may seem we are about 
to witness the heavy hand of Government 
strike at the heart and soul of the economy 
of the fruit and vegetable industry and with 
the same blow batter the food budget of our 
country’s presently unsuspecting housewives. 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss 
this vital subject with you. I know you share 
my concern. 
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Agriculture News Service Contrary to 
Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the growing concern 
over the expansion of wire news services 
by, the Department of Agriculture, I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the following two sound editorials ap- 
pearing in the Aurora Beacon-News, 
Aurora, III., and the Elgin Daily Courier- 
News, Elgin, Il., on June 6 and 12, re- 
spectively: 

From the Aurora (II.) Beacon-News, June 
6, 1964] 
AGRICULTURE News Service CONTRARY TO 
PusLic Porno 


The ill-advised and unnecessary entry of 
the Agriculture Department into the news 
wire service business should be ended 
promptly by congressional action, 

The Beacon-News believes no Government 
bureau has a right to go into direct com- 
petition with private business. 

We do not take this position because the 
issue in this instance happens to be possible 
future competition with established news 
services to which this newspaper subscribes. 

It is the principle that we are concerned 
with, and the matter of public policy. 

The fuhdamental public policy applicable 
to the new Market News Service has been 
set forth in the law creating the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service in the following language: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
(of State) to utilize, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the services and facilities of pri- 
vate agencies, including existing American 
press, publishing, radio, motion picture, and 
other agencies, through contractual arrange- 
ments or otherwise. 

“It is the intent of Congress that the Sec- 
retary shall encourage participation in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this chapter by the 
maximum number of different private agen- 
cies in each field consistent with the present 
or potential market for their services in each 
country.” 

This clear statement of public policy is 
flouted when the Agriculture Department 
enters into a joint business venture with a 
single firm, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., for the use of its wire facili- 
ties. 

There is no demonstrated need for this new 
service. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
George L. Mehren has testified that he “can- 
not honestly say that its (the new wire serv- 
ice) absence prior to August 1 was a grave 
or crippling deficiency.” 

As the system is now set up, the USDA 
could have the power of censorship. While 
application for the service does not have 
to go through the department, the USDA 
is given broad latitude to cancel at any time 
the connection of any subscribers “who 
abuse the service by misrepresentation of 

or for any other reason when, in its 
sole judgment, such cancellation is desira- 
ble.” 


The Government entry into this field will 
discourage private enterprise performing a 
similar service. : 

That opens up the way for the Government 
to take over all dissemination of agricultural 
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news. And when that happens, we would 
have a propaganda voice coming out of 
Washington and bureaus elsewhere. 

This service lays an unnecessary and un- 
fair burden on the taxpayers, despite the 
claim of the Agriculture Department that 
subscribers pay for the news service. The 
Department obviously has to hire extra per- 
sonnel to handle its releases. They wouldn't 
be needed if the Government was not in this 
business. 

We hope Congress will act to end this un- 
fair competition soon, and reassert the pub- 
lic policy of encouraging private enterprise 
in the news business. 

{From the Elgin (Il.) Daily Courier-News, 
June 12, 1964] 


An UNNECESSARY SERVICE 


Some months back the Department of Ag- 
rleulture launched a news wire service sup- 
plying crop information to firms willing s 
pay the telegraph tolls, 

Begun without legislative authority, the 
program put the U.S. Government into a 
business competing for the first time with 
private wire services in the dissemination of 
news. 

The Department's Agriculture Marketing 
Service introduced what it called its New 
Market News Service under which subscri- 
bers could tap into a farflung government- 
leased wire network. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has pointed out, meanwhile, that the 
Agriculture Department's news wire service 
is contrary to public policy set forth by Con- 
gress in creating the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy. That legislation requires the USIA to 
encourage maximum use of private news 
agencies rather than operating a domestic 
news agency on its own. 

Congress should lose no time in demanding 
termination of the market news wire service 
for three reasons: It is con to public 
policy; it is competitive with private busi- 
ness; it adds unnecessary costs to govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately there is a move in Congress 
now to bring the question into the open 
where it belongs. An amendment to House 
Joint Resolution 977 would make possible an 
impartial study of New Market News Service, 
including public hearings which up to this 
time have not been held by any congression- 
al committee. 


Panama Crisis: U.S. Cleared of Pana- 
manian Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, after the 
January 1964 Red-led Panamanian mob 
attacks on the Canal Zone that required 
the use of the U.S. Army to repel them, 
there were reckless Panamanian allega- 
tions against the United States for “ag- 
gression” and violation of human 
rights.”. The National Bar Association 
of Panama requested an investigation 
by the International Commission of Jur- 
ists of Geneva, Switzerland, which des- 
ignated a panel of three distinguished 
jurists for the task. This group visited 
the Isthmus, viewed the scenes of dis- 
order, and received the evidence. 


The report of this investigation, which 
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was described by me in an address to the 
House on April 6, 1964, was made public 
at Geneva on June 9, 1964. It clears 
the United States of Panamanian 
charges, justifies the use of force in pro- 
tecting the Canal Zone, defends the use 
of gas to break up mobs, and severely 
criticizes Panamanian authorities. 

In this light, the report fully supports 
the actions of our able and prudent 
commander in chief of U.S. Armed 
Forces in the Canal Zone, Gen. Andrew 
P. O'Meara, whose courageous leadership 
and superior judgment in the January 
crisis was commended by me on March 
9, 1964, in a major address to the House, 
“Panama Canal: Focus of Power 
Politics.” 

The report of the findings of the in- 
dicated Commission, as summarized in a 
news dispatch in the Evening Star of 
June 9, 1964, and in an article by John G. 
Norris, military analyst of the Wash- 
ington Post in June 10, issue of the latter 
paper, follow: 

[From the Washington (D..) Evening Star, 
June 9, 1964] 

UNITED STATES CLEARED ON PANAMA CANAL 
Rror CHARGE 

Geneva, June 9.—The International Com- 
mission of Jurists today cleared the United 
States of Panamanian charges that Amer- 
ican troops and police violated human rights 
in the bloody Panama Canal riots last 
January. 

The Commission found, however, that ex- 
cessive force may have been used to put 
down the rioting and stop sniping from the 
Panamanian side of the border. 

The Commission also criticized Panamani- 
an authorities for failing to curb the rioters 
and snipers and, for doing nothing against 
inflammatory broadcasts at the height of 
the crisis. 

Twenty-two persons, including three Amer- 
ican soldiers, were killed and about 325 others 
were injured during the incidents January 
9-12. Panamanian crowds, enraged in a dis- 
pute about the flying of the Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone, burned down several 
buildings and wrecked cars, shops, and other 
American property. 

ASKED BY PANAMA BAR 

The Commission, a private organization a 
lawyers, judges, and law professors 
out the non-Communist world, was asked by 
the National Bar Association of Panama to 
investigate whether the gunfire of U.S. police 
and soldiers against the rioters was a viola- 
tion of the universal declaration of human 
rights. 

The Commission sent a three-member in- 
vestigating panel to Panama and the Canal 
Zone in March. The panel, comprising Prof. 
A. D. Belinfante of Amsterdam University, 
Judge Gustaf Petren of Sweden and Indian 
Attorney Navroz Vail of Bombay, heard 26 
witnesses and visited the sites of the rioting. 

The pane! received the full cooperation of 
the American and Panamanian authorities. 
Its report was endorsed by the Commission. 

It declared that the right to life and liberty 
laid down in the universal declaration of 
human rights must be limited by the need 
to quell a violent disturbance. 

“The tempo and violence of the disturb- 
ances were such that there is little doubt 
that they held out a real threat to life and 
security, which could only be met by strong 
measures,” the report said. 

ENTITLED TO USE FORCE 

In these circumstances, the Canal Zone 
authorities and the U.S. military forces were 
entitled to use force. Nevertheless, we enter- 
tained some doubts as to whether the force, 
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at some stages, was not in excess of the 
minimum absolutely necessary.” 

In particular, the report said, the Canal 
Zone police apparently fired into a crowd in 
Panama City on the evening of January 9 
after supplies of tear gas were exhausted. 

The U.S. Army usually stopped the rioting 
wherever it appeared on the scene, the panel 
said. However, the use of Army marksmen 
against snipers in a densely populated resi- 
dential area was described as a “disturbing 
feature.” i 

On the other hand, the report sald: 

The crowds used incendiary bombs and 
Molotov cocktails which apparently were 
specially manufactured for this purpose. 


SOME PREMEDITATION 


“When, where, and by whom they were 
made was not disclosed to the committee. 
The fact that they were made and used 
would indicate some degree of premedita- 
tion and planning.” 

The U.S. Army units did not fire until 
after they had suffered several casualties in 
the face of heavy rifle fire from the Panama- 
nian side. 

Moreover, the Panamanian Government 
and national guard failed “to take effective 
steps to control the crowd and maintain or- 
der within the territory of the Republic of 
Ree the report said. 

The Panamanian authorities made no at- 
tempt during the critical early hours, as well 
as for almost 3 days thereafter, to curb and 
control the violent activities of the milling 
crowds, 

“On the contrary, there is considerable 
evidence to indicate that broadcasts over 
radio, television, and loudspeakers, news- 
papers and other means were adopted to 
incite and misinform the Panamanian public 
without any action by the Panamanian au- 
thorities to curtail or moderate such activ- 
ities.” 

TEAR GAS DEFENDED 


The Commission rejected the allegation 
that the use of tear gas to break up crowds 
violated the right of assembly, because the 
crowds against whom such measure were 
taken were not peaceful but were violent and 
posed an immediate threat to public safety.” 

Nevertheless, the Canal Zone authorities 
“could have handled the situation with 
greater foresight," it said. 

The Commission suggested firmer action 
should have been taken to protect a small 
group of Panamanian students allowed to 
stage a flag demonstration at Balboa High 
School January 9. It was this demonstra- 
tion which sparked the subsequent violence. 

The Canal Zone authorities helped create 
the atmosphere of crisis by falling to imple- 
ment fully an agreement of June 1962, be- 
tween President John F. Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Roberto F. Chiari that the Panamanian 
flag should fly side by side with the Amer- 
ican flag on civilian installations throughout 
the Canal Zone, the report said. 

COMMENT ON ATTITUDES 


It concluded with some critical comment 
on intolerant attitudes among Panamanian 
and American civilian residents of the Canal 
Zone who “have developed a particular state 
of mind not conducive to the promotion of 
happier relations between them and the peo- 
ple of Panama.” 

“We cannot help feeling that the United 
States, having regard to the special situation 
it occupies in the world, and with its re- 
sources and ideals, should reflect upon these 
sad facts and take effective steps to make 
possible a reorientation and change in the 
outlook and thinking of the people living in 
the Canal Zone. It would yield rich divi- 
dends in healthier relations with the people 
of Panama, 

“The Government of Panama and the life 
and economy of Panama are in many ways 80 
cloesly tied to the Panama Canal that it 
would not be out of place to suggest that 
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the Panamanian Government and Pana- 
manian people should also refiect upon the 
facts as they appear to impartial observers 
and should exercise tolerance, moderation, 
and understanding in their relations with 
the United States and Canal Zone authori- 
ties." 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 10, 

1964] 
UNITED STATES CLEARED IN CANAL ZONE RIOTS 
(By John G. Norris) 

An international body cleared the United 
States yesterday of Panamanian charges that 
U.S. troops and police violated human rights 
during the bloody Canal Zone riots of last 
January. 

The International Commission of Jurists 
went beyond rejection of the charges and 
criticized Panama authorities for failing to 
move against the rioters and snipers to curb 
the trouble as it arose, 

The backfiring report of a three-man, im- 
partial, investigating committee did contain 
some criticism of Americans in noting that it 
had had some concern that US. forces may 
have used excessive force to put down the 
rioting and stop the sniping at U.S. troops. 

GRAVE ACTS OF VIOLENCE 


But on the latter point, the report—made 
public here and in Geneva— said: 

“Considering all the * * * circumstances, 
and in particular the grave acts of violence 
and the threat to life and security involved, 
we have come to the conclusion that, even 
if the force used * * may have been at 
certain stages somewhat in excess of what 
was absolutely necessary at the time, the 
force used seems to have been necessary.” 

The State Department issued a statement 
yesterday welcoming the report and saying 
that it exonorated the United States“ of the 
charges against it. 

The report also declared that there was 
“deliberate and extensive use” of incendiary 
bombs (Molotov cocktails) by Panamanians 
which “would indicate some degree of pre- 
meditation and planning” for the riots. 

Panama's Guardia Nacional (army and 
police force), said the investigators, was 
“purposely kept away from the trouble spots 
in the City of Panama” until January 13— 
more than 3 days after the trouble started. 

In troubled Colon—on the other side of 
the isthmus—the Guardia appeared to have 
cooperated with U.S. authorities to restore 
order, it was said, but “curiously” its mem- 
bers carried no weapons at all, On January 
13; the Guardia moved into action and 
quickly brought the situation under control. 

AUTHORITIES CRITICIZED 

“We regret deeply,” said the investigators, 
“that the Panamanian authorities made no 
attempt before then to curb the riots. 

“On the contrary,” the report went on, 
“there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that broadcasts over radio, television and 
loud-speakers, newspapers and other means 
Were adopted to incite and misinform the 
Panamanian public without action by the 
Panamanian authorities to curtail or moder- 
ate such activities.” 

The International Commission of Jurists 
is a private organization of judges, lawyers, 
and jaw professors from the non-Communist 
world that has investigated such events as 
the Russian suppression of the Hungarian 
revolution, the Red Chinese attack on Tibet, 
and the French actions in Bizerte, Tunisia. 


PANEL MEMBERS NAMED 


The Commission was asked by the Panama 
Bar Association to pass judgment on its 
Charges that the United States had violated 
articles 3, 5, and 20(1) of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations, 

A 8-man panel, composed of Prof. A. D. 
Belinfante, of Amsterdam University, Judge 
Gustaf Petren, of Sweden, and Indian 
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Attorney Navroz Vakil, of Bombay, spent 2 
weeks in March in Panama, taking testi- 
mony from 26 witnesses in 100 hours of 
hearings, Attorneys for the United States 
and Panamanian Governments participated. 

Twenty-two persons, including 3 US. 
soldiers, were killed during the riots and 
sniping, and 325 persons were injured. The 
panel said the actions of the United States 
did not violate the U.N, guarantee that 
“everyone has the right to life, liberty, and 
security of person“ because authorities are 
entitled to use force to put down violent 
disturbances. 

SNIPERS REPULSED 

It said that members entertained some 
doubts” as to whether the force used was 
excessive, because U.S. forces used from 400 
to 500 high-velocity .30-caliber bullets 
against snipers in densely populated areas, 
and because Canal Zone police didn't use 
more tear gas or water hoses to control the 
mobs. 

But it said that all the circumstances— 
the size and temper of the mobs, the firing 
of nearly 1,000 bullets by Panamanians, the 
withholding of rifle and shotgun birdshot 
fire until U.S, troops suffered several casu- 
alties—as well as failure of Panama authori- 
ties to act—"justified” the U.S. actions. 

Nevertheless, Canal Zone authorities 
“could have handled the situation with 
greater foresight,” it was said. Moreover, 
the report concluded with some critical com- 
ment on intolerant attitudes among U.S. 
civilian residents of the Canal Zone and 
Panamanians, and said the United States 
should take action to correct them. 


Senator Dirksen: A Great Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last night 
in the Washington Evening Star, I read 
an editorial by David Lawrence indicat- 
ing that the Republican Party should, if 
it feels that it is appropriate to offer a 
constructive alternative for President to 
Barry GOLDWATER, come up with some- 
one of equal stature and not just a “flash 
in the pan.” The Lawrence editorial 
went on to point out that Senator Ever- 
ETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN is such a man, 
As a matter of fact when Ev DIRKSEN rep- 
resented my district in this House nearly 
50 Members endorsed his candidacy for 
President back in 1944, 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question in 
my mind that Senator Dirksen and Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER are both great men. As 
Loudon Wainwright points out in the 
June 12, 1964, issue of Life, Senator 
Dirksen has a pragmatic charm which 
enables him to get his own way while 
finding something worthy in the other 
fellow's view. 

The aforementioned article from Life 
follows: 


OLD Ev, THE GOOD WIZARD 


Old impressions are hard to erase, and 
a man may be slandered by his past. The 
growth of such a man is often buried or 
scarcely seen beneath the cover of memories 
that do him no particular honor, 


When Evererr Dmxsen stood in the U.S. 


Senate last week and delivered his package 
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of amendments to the civil rights bill, he was 
probably the second most important man 
in the U.S. Government. The leader of a 
ridiculously outnumbered Republican minor- 
ity, he had succeeded in a splendid effort to 
bring the Senate toward a vote on one of 
the most critical and controversial pieces of 
legislation in American history. His amended 
version of the bill appeared virtually certain 
to satisfy enough of his colleagues to guar- 
antee that the prolonged southern filibuster 
would soon be shut off. By any reasonable 
standard his country should be proud of 
him. 

Yet the past impressions crowded through. 
Standing beside his desk on the Senate floor, 
he actually looked old and tired in his 
rumpled light brown suit. I remembered a 
younger Dirksen, glib and confident, a living 
caricuature of the pompous American politi- 
cian right to the permanently startled shock 
of upright curls on his fine head, His satin 
voice was now almost too soft to be heard 
in the galleries. But I was reminded of a day 
in 1952 when that preacher’s voice turned 
hard, as DRKSEN, in a desperate effort to 
swing the Republican Convention for Taft 
against Eisenhower, viciously attacked Tom 
Dewey. As he spoke now about the amend- 
ments on the bill (we have been beating out 
the iron upon the anvil of discussion), he 
seemed utterly sincere, a man in the grip of 
a great conviction. It was impossible, 
though, to forget that this same man had 
often been accused of being a “Wizard of 
Ooze" with comfortably reversible convic- 
tions, a pliable buffoon more interested in 
the sound of his words than in their signifi- 
cance. 

It would be quite wrong, of course, to sug- 
gest that his work on the civil rights bill is 
the first sign Evererr DIRKSEN has given that 
he has outlived his old reputation. Since he 
took over as Senate minority leader in 1959, 
he has earned the real respect of Senators 
in both parties for his ability to manipulate 
stubborn men and move important legisla- 
tion. President Kennedy found Dimxsen's 
support enormously valuable. It was DREK- 
srn’s decision to go along last year with 
the nuclear test ban treaty that led to its 
lopsided ratification by the Senate. 

DimKSEN’S pragmatic charm, the vehicle 
by which he gets his own way while finding 
something worthy in the other fellow's view, 
has attracted many people, including Presi- 
dent Johnson. The two men have been 
good friends for years, and DERKSEN has 
often been suspected of trying to copy the 
persuasive techniques the President per- 
fected when he was Senate majority leader. 
One delightful and untrue story serves as 
an illustration. It seems that Senator John- 
son had a telephone installed in his car. 
Dmksen thought he ought to have one, too, 
but for a long time he was unable to get it 
delivered. Finally he got his telephone, and 
the first thing he did that night as both men 
were driving home was to call Johnson in his 
car. 

“Hello, Lyndon,“ he said. 
ETTE. I've got my phone.” 

“That is good, Everett,” Johnson replied. 
“Could you hold on for a minute? My other 
phone is ringing.” 

The day after Drmxsen delivered his 
amendments in the Senate, I saw him in his 
office at the Capitol. He looked more rested 
than he had the day before, and as I ap- 
proached the desk he was just finishing a 
swig from a bottle which contained a white 
antacid liquid. “Payment for my ulcer,” 
he explained, capping the bottle and putting 
it away. Then, without further extraneous 
talk, he began to discuss the amended bill. 

“I think we have a pretty good piece of 
legislation here,” he said. ."I have talked to 
the President about it a good many times. 
At first he said he wanted the House bill in- 
tact. But I was quite tart with him. I 
said, ‘You cannot have the House bill.“ I 


“This is Evxn- 
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think he knew that. 
become a realist.” 

The realist now talking went on to de- 
scribe how the House bill arrived at the Sen- 
ate, how he and the majority leader, Senator 
Mixx MANSFIELD, had organized their groups 
against the forces of, as DmxsnN said, “the 
boys from Dixie.” 

“But as I bethought myself about the 
matter,” DmxKsen went on, “it occurred to 
me that something more had to be done. 
We could not immobilize the Senate for a 
whole session." 

He then initiated an extraordinary bi- 
partisan effort, fully supported by the Demo- 
cratic leadership, to amend the House bill to 
such an extent that a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate would vote to close off the 
Southern filibuster. In joint meetings with 
top Democrats and Attorney General Ken- 
nedy and his staff, DIRKSEN worked for weeks 
preparing and presenting amendments for 
consideration and agreement. His principal 
concern inyolved those States where civil 
rights legislation already existed. He wanted 
to make it absolutely certain that these 
States should maintain primary jurisdiction 
over complaints for an appreciable length 
of time until the Federal Government could 
be allowed to move in. 

Dmxsen also had to be sure that the 
House of Representatives was generally in 
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own party and incorporate their views, which 
ranged from the liberalism of Jacos Javirs 
to the conservatism of JonN WILLIAMS. 
That Dmxsen could do this without disaster 
should go a long way toward obliterating any 
lingering bad memories of him, 

Our conservation was interrupted at one 
point by Senator MansrwLD, who brought 


as polite as Wilkins Micawber with the 
To her expression of pleasure at meet- 
replied: “It is my unallowed 
He in- 


ophy of leadership, his voice smooth as 


knew & person who didn’t become tractable 
if you didn’t threaten him with a meat ax.” 
he sat back in his chair and grinned. 
oil can,” he finished, “is mightier than 
the sword.” 


The Area Redevelopment Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, 
General Assembly of Georgia has adopted 
a resolution in support of the area re- 
development program. I ask that it be 
included in the RECORD, 

“House RESOLUTION 65 
“Resolution relative to the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration; and for other 
purposes 

“Whereas the Area Redevolpment Admin- 

istration of the U.S, Department of Com- 
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merce, at the present time, has designated 
77 counties in Georgia as eligible to partici- 
pate in their program; and 
“Whereas there are 36 approved Georgia 
projects underway; and 
“Whereas there is a total capital invest- 
ment under these programs of $9,124,954.88, 
which has created 3,425 new jobs; and 
“Whereas there are, at the present time, 11 
projects pending which will entall a total 
capital investment of $18,955,253 and create 
872 new jobs; and 
“Whereas as a typical example of the bene- 
fits to be derived from these programs, 
Perling Industries, Inc., has located a plant 
in Darien, Ga., by virtue of an Area Re- 
development Administration loan of $422,500 
which has created 200 new jobs within this 
county; and 
“Whereas an additional vocational train- 
ing grant of $80,165 has been made available 
in connection with this industry; and 
“Whereas the many benefits to be derived 
from the expansion of the area redevelop- 
ment programs are readily avallable to the 
industrial and economic future of the State 
of Georgia: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That this body does hereby urge 
each and every Member of the Georgia con- 
gressional delegation to support the pro- 
gram and appropriations of the Area Re- 
development Administration now pending 
before Congress in order that said Admin- 
istration’s program may be expanded to ad- 
ditional counties In the State of Georgia 
and the many benefits to be derived there- 
from distributed therein; be it further 
“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to transmit an appropriate copy of 
this resolution to each and every member 
of the Georgia congressional delegation.” 
In house: read and adopted, June 3, 1964. 
GLENN W. ELL Ano, 
Clerk. 
In senate: read and adopted, June 5, 1964. 
Groact D. STEWART, 
Secretary. 


Ohio Could Use Crile Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


orf OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call to the attention of this House this 
editorial of the Akron Beacon Journal of 
June 15, 1964. It is self-explanatory. 

Within the next 60 days, a new 800-bed 
Veterans’ Administration hospital is to 
open in Cleveland, Ohio. There is no 
further need for the Crile Veterans Hos- 
pital. This institution was created dur- 
ing World War II and has outlived its 
usefulness. No Government agency 
could possibly have use for its antiquated 
facilities. . 

This date I have written to Veterans’ 
Affairs Administrator John S. Gleason, 
Jr., asking him to expedite it being placed 
on the list. of surplus Government prop- 
erty. This so it may be disposed of by 
the General Services Administration. 

The Akron Beacon Journal editorial 
follows: 

Onto Covi Use Cn HOSPITAL 

Martin Janis, Ohio mental hygiene di- 
rector, is on the right track with his pro- 
posal that the State acquire the Crile Vet- 
erans Hospital in Parma. 

The 152-acre facility is about to be aban- 
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doned by the Veterans’ Administration and 
Janis hopes the Federal Government might 
declare it surplus property and turn it over 
to Ohio for $1. 

As Janis suggests, the best thing the 
State can do with the Crile property is to 
develop it as-a center for the mentally re- 
tarded in northeastern Ohio. 

This is one of the few remaining tracts 
in Cuyahoga County suitable for large de- 
velopment. And high on the State’s list of 
pressing needs Is additional facilities for the 
retarded. Ohio's institutions are filled and 
there is now a backlog of about 2,500 patients. 

We can’t agree with Janis, however, that 
an estimated $5 million should be spent to 
renovate the Crile buildings. These facili- 
ties were designed as a temporary Army Hos- 
pital during World War II and are now 11 
years past their life expectancy. 

The best a $5 million remodeling could 
produce, it seems to us, is a center for the 
retarded that resembles a made-over hand- 
me-down. Far too many of our State in- 
stitutions have a secondhand look about 
them. 

As a long-range investment to help remedy 
a badly neglected problem, the State would 
be dollars ahead, in our view, to bulld a 
brand-new facility at Crile. 

Neighbors of the Crile property already 
are indicating they will oppose the Janis 
plan. They reacted strongly in 1948 when 
the VA sought to change Crile from a general 
hospital to one epecializing in neuropsychi- 
atric treatment. The VA gave up then, and 
bullt a new hospital in Brecksville. 

To suggest that a mental institution might 
be a bad neighbor is an attitude out of the 
Middle Ages. One has only to review the 
experience of the Summit County Receiving 
Hospital in Cuyahoga Falls to recognize that 
this is an unfounded fear. 

Parma officials are expressing a preference 
for a State university on the Crile prop- 
erty, This suburban location would seem 
to be less desirable than a downtown site 
around Fenn College, if only for the reason 
that Fenn is more accessible to mass trans- 
portation. 

Naturally, the possible future uses of Crile 
should be given considerable study. Martin 
Janis has a good idea. It deserves support. 


Johnson Determined To Be Strong 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times of May 17: 
JOHNSON DETERMINED To Be STRONG PRESI- 

DENT—HIS Impact ON OFFICE Is INDELIBLE 

(By Robert Thompson) 

WASHINGTON. —President Johnson this 
week completes a first 6 months in the 
White House which must be adjudged re- 
markable by almost any standard. 

Since that November afternoon when he 
took the oath of office in Dallas, Mr. John- 
son has, by decision, persuasion, and frenetic 
pace, made an indelible impact upon the 
Presidency which cannot be erased, even if 
he ls defeated this fall. 

He did not covet the Presidency under 
the tragic circumstances which beques 
it to him. But once the role was his, Mr. 
Johnson demonstrated from the outset that 
he would play it with sweeping virtuosity. 
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ECHOES JOLSON 

And, throughout the performance, he 
seems forever to have been echoing Al Jol- 
son's old audience enticement, Tou ain't 
seen nothin’ yet.” 

Chances are, you ain't. 

For if the American public returns Mr. 
Johnson to office in the November election, 
he can be expected to wield the powers of 
his office as they may never have been 
wielded before. 

Leadership is a compulsion with Mr. John- 
son. It is his way of life. 

His constant theme is one nation, one 
people one America—under one President. 

LEADERSHIP IMPERATIVE 


“We must provide leadership if we expect 
the people to follow it,” the President told 
a press conference last week. They can't 
follow a vacuum.” 

His critics may call Mr, Johnson arrogant, 
highhanded, devious, and politically moti- 
vated but it is not recorded that any have 
called him a vacuum. 

In fact, everything that Mr. Johnson has 
done in the last 6 months indicates that his 
nearly 3 years as Vice President must have 
been the most frustrating period of his po- 
litical career. He does not find it easy to walk 
in the shadow of another man—even the 
graceful shadow of John Kennedy. 


MASTER OF POWER 


Mr. Johnson has had a long love affair with 
power. He was its unequaled master in the 
Senate. He seems bent upon achieving the 
name objective in the White House. 

He already has proposed a full reassess- 
ment and reevaluation of his office so that it 
might be strengthened “to serve the people 
in these times as they want to be served.” 

In a defense last week of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's unsuccessful 1937 Supreme 
Court enlargement plan, Mr. Johnson also 
provided an illuminating insight into his 
view that the President must utilize his con- 
stitutional powers to their fullest to achieve 
his goals. 

Much of what Mr. Johnson knows about 
Presidential power he learned at the feet of 
his hero, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Prof. Richard Neustadt, a political scientist 
who was in the audience when Mr. Johnson 
Called for a restudy of the office of the Presi- 
dency, once wrote a description of Mr. Roose- 
velt's affinity for power which also could be 
applied to Mr, Johnson. 

“He wanted power for its own sake; he also 
Wanted what it could achieve,” said Neustadt. 
“The challenge and the fun of power lay not 
Just in having, but in doing.” 

This is the crux of what Mr. Johnson has 
brought to the White House. 


CONSUMMATE POLITICIAN 


As a consummate politician, he knows that 
Strong Presidents are not voted out of office. 

But beyond that Mr. Johnson wants des- 
Perately to leave his mark upon the Presi- 
dency. He wants to use the power of his 
office to achieve those ends which he be- 
lieves will be good for the Nation and which 
will guarantee his place in history. 

He seems to believe sincerely that bold 
Moral leadership is imperative to unify all 
Segments and sectors of the Republic. 

He is further convinced that the Presidency 
is the major repository of such leadership. 

GREAT RESPONSE 


So far he has achieved unusually good re- 
ae to his efforts to exert such leader- 

p. 

Business and labor alike listened atten- 
tively—even enthusiastically —when he ap- 
Pealed for these two great sectors of the 
economy to work together in preventing an 
inflationary wage-price spiral. 

He was applauded by southerners in At- 
lanta, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn., when he 
Gemanded that racial discrimination be 
banished from the land. 
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He drew an ovation in New York when he 
declared that bigotry and despair are prob- 
lems of the industrial North just as they are 
of the rural South. 

Audiences everywhere respond with fervor 
when he discusses the settlement of the 5- 
year rail dispute, the surging national econ- 
omy, America’s military might, and his deter- 
mination to keep the door open for peace. 

Throughout, the idea is carefully nurtured 
that Lyndon Baines Johnson is President of 
all the people and will use every power at his 
command to protect their interest. 

Some strange phenomena have combined 
to give Mr. Johnson the opportunity to ex- 
ploit this theme and to be a strong President. 

RIGHTS SYMBOL 

He is a southerner who now is the national 
symbol of the fight for civil rights. He isa 
liberal Democrat who has strong connections 
in the business community. He is a Presi- 
dent who was one of the most powerful 
leaders the Senate ever had, 

The way in which Mr. Johnson unified the 
Nation and grasped the reins of government 
last November continues to draw admiration. 

When the presidential campaign begins— 
if not before—the image will begin to tar- 
nish. The electorate will hear more and more 
of the Bobby Baker affair, the Johnson family 
financial dealings, the mired war in South 
Vietnam, the beagle's ears, the speeding car, 
and the centralization of government. 

LUBELL POLL 


Pollster Sam Lubell has said that Mr. 
Johnson's popularity is thin and could drop 
preciptously if things go wrong. 

But the Nation can be sure that Mr. John- 
son is prepared to work around the clock 
until November in an attempt to avert any- 
thing going wrong. 

If he is successful, he will then suggest 
certain changes in the Office of the Presi- 
dency—which may arm him with more power 
than any of his predecessors. 


The History of Soil Conservation and the 
Work and Organization of the Soil Con- 


servation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED ScHWENCEI. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the third day in Soil and Water 
Conservation Week in Iowa. As I stated 
yesterday, a research team of college stu- 
dents which I maintain at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in cooperation with the 
Soil Conservation Service prepared a 
newspaper kit to help disseminate as 
much information as possible on soil and 
water conservation during this week. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
place in the Recorp a short history of 
the Soil Conservation Service and also 
a short résumé of what they are doing 
in Iowa at the present time. Both of 
these statements were included in the 
kits which were sent to the newspapers 
and from leaders in my district, 

THE HISTORY or SOIL CONSERVATION 

Throughout the ages mankind has strug- 
gled with the problems of soil erosion, de- 
clining fertility, water damages, and water 


shortages, trying to find a lasting adjustment 
of human needs to productive capacity of 
the Iand. The record of man’s failures is 
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written across the landscape in all parts of 
the world. 

In this country, soil erosion as a menace 
to the Nation's agriculture received formal 
congressional recognition in 1929 with the 
Buchanan amendment to the 1930 agricul- 
tural appropriations bill, It provided $160,- 
000 to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for soil erosion inyestigations. Before this 
time is was obvious to individual farmers 
that the job of soil and water conservation 
would require education, cooperation, and 
technical skills not readily available. Water 
and wind move across farm boundaries and 
control on one farm is often dependent on 
what is done on neighboring farms. 

New appropriations for soil erosion inves- 
tigations were made annually until Septem- 
ber 1933, when a newly created Soil Erosion 
Service (forerunner of the Soil Conservation 
Service) was authorized to start the first soil 
and water conservation project in Coon Val- 
ley, near La Crosse, Wis. Other projects, 
averaging about 25,000 acres each, followed 
soon afterwards in other parts of the 
country. 

In these first projects, farmers were in- 
vited to cooperate with the Service in for- 
mulating and carrying out a complete pro- 
gram of soil and water conservation—treat- 
ing each farm as a whole rather than a field 
here and there. The projects proved that 
one-man could not do the job alone—nor 
could the Government. But working to- 
gether, a great deal could be accomplished. 

In April 1935, the Soll Conservation Service 
was established by act of Congress. Hugh 
Hammond Bennett, its first chief, was among 
the first to envision the need and the po- 
tential for local soil conservation districts. 
They would be local units of government, or- 
ganized and directed by the same people who 
would do most of the work—the farmers and 
landowners. Every State has since enacted 
some type of soil conservation district legis- 
lation, making it possible for landowners to 
work. together to protect their most vital 
resources soll and water. 

The 48th general assembly in 1939 passed 
the law under which Iowa districts are or- 
ganized. The Iowa law was based on a 
suggested law drawn up by the U.S. 
ment of Agriculture and submitted to all 
States. This law was reviewed and revised 
to meet Iowa conditions before it was 
adopted. 

In April 1940, the first Iowa soll conser- 
vation district was organized. The last one 
was organized in February 1952. This com- 
pleted a blanket of 100 soil conservation dis- 
tricts over the State, exclusive of towns and 
cities. Each district was set up on a county 
boundary basis except for Pottawattamie 
County which was divided into two districts 
because of other subdivisions of government 
set up on an east and west Pottawattamie 
basis 


Local leadership was behind the soll con- 
servation district movement. Organization 
of each district was initiated by farmers in 
the area. They petitioned the State soil 
conservation committee to hold a hearing 
and got signatures on the petition from at 
least 20 percent of the landowners. From the 
hearing, if the committee determined it was 
practical and feasible to form a soil conser- 
vation district, arrangements were made for 
a referendum and election. It was necessary 
that 65 percent of the landowners vote in 
favor of the district before it could be 
organized 


District commissioners to run the affairs 
of the district were elected at the time the 
districts were voted in. In carrying out their 
many duties, responsibilities, and authori- 
ties, they are authorized by law to seek help 
from all groups and agencies that can help 
in any way to accomplish the soil and water 
conservation job. Their principal source of 
help has been the technical services of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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The Soil Conservation Service began co- 
operating actively with districts nationally 
in August 1937 in compliance with recom- 
mendations of the Secretary’s Committee on 
Soll Conservation. As approved, they were 
“that all erosion control work on private 
lands, including new demonstration projects, 
be undertaken by SCS only through legally 
constituted soil conservation associations.” 
From that date, therefore, the work of SCS 
began to change from a demonstrational 
character to one designed primarily to help 
farmers and ranchers in soil conservation dis- 
tricts. The agency began to cooperate with 
such districts to the limit of its available re- 
sources. Today nearly 3,000 districts in- 
clude 97 percent of the farms and 93 per- 
cent of all land in farms in the United States. 
More than 1,041,500 landowners and opera- 
tors are cooperating in district a 

Other things happened, too, during the 
period of growth by districts. In 1936 Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of War to carry on 
a national program of flood control. In 
1944 the Department of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to carry out programs of waterflow 
retardation and soil erosion prevention in 11 
specified watersheds. One of these was the 
Little Sioux River watershed in Iowa. Iowans 
are familiar with the intensive effort at com- 
plete soll and water control being made there 
under the direction of the project super- 
visor and the Little Sioux District Commis- 
sioners and Works Committee. 

Next Congress appropriated funds to carry 
out demonstrations of Federal, State, and 
local cooperation in 60 “pilot” watershed 
projects in 34 States. Iowa had three of 
them—Mule Creek, Honey Creek, and the 
Floyd River tributaries. Considerable experi- 
ence in the cooperative watershed approach 
was gained by both laymen and professional 
conservationists. 

In 1954 Congress passed the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, Public 
Law 5€6. This act has given considerable 
impetus to the watershed approach and 
watershed development for multiple purposes 
including flood prevention; agricultural wa- 
ter management such as drainage and irri- 
gation; municipal and industrial water sup- 
plies; and improvements for recreation and 
wildlife. 

As of January 1, 1964, 933 local Public Law 
566 projects have reached the planning stage 
across the Nation, 31 of them in Iowa. Five 
hundred twenty-eight have been authorized 
for operations, 22 of these in Iowa. All of 
these small watershed projects are locally 
initiated and carried out with help from the 
Federal Government. 

Ture WORK AND ORGANIZATION OF THE Son. 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service (popularly 
known as SCS) is the technical soil and 
water conservation agency of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was established 
in 1935 with the late Hugh H. Bennett as its 
first chief. The present Administrator in 
Washington is Donald A. Williams. The 

job of the Soil Conservation Service 
is to help landowners and operators protect 
and improve their land with up-to-date con- 
servation methods. Help is given by techni- 
cally trained people stationed at local request 
in legally organized soil and water conserva- 
tion districts. 

The 48th Genera! Assembly of Iowa passed 
the law under which Iowa's 100 soil conserva- 
tion districts are organized. These districts 
are legal segments of the State government 
and the State Soil Conservation Committee 
administers the law under which they 
operate. Their purpose is to take care of soll 
and water conservation problems in Iowa, 
using services available and appropriate, in- 
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cluding those of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 

In Iowa as in other States, SCS personnel 
are stationed in work unit offices located in 
individual soil conservation districts. They 
provide help to the districts through memo- 
dums of understanding, helping them to 
reach their goals of conservation achieve- 
ment. Frank H. Mendell, Des Moines, the 
State conservationist, administers all SCS 
activities in Iowa. Area conservationists in 
nine convenient locations supervise the work 
units. 

Basic to SCS assistance to the individual 
landowner is the owner’s own soil and water 
conservation plan, tailored to fit the land 
he operates. With technical information he 
gets from the local SCS technician, each 
landowner is able to make sound decisions 
that add up to a “blueprint for safe and 
profitable farming.” In providing up-to-date 
information and techniques, the local con- 
servationist is “backed up” by specialists 
on the area, State, and National level. After 
the farm layout, cropping system, and con- 
servation practices are decided upon, SCS 
also furnishes the onfarm technical help 
needed to get any planned practices estab- 
lished, 

Current responsibilities of the Soil Con- 
servation Service have evolved from a public 
recognition of threats to the Nation's soil 
and water resources and the succession of 
measures taken to combat them. Thus, in 
addition to direct assistance to landowners, 
SCS carries out many related activities. In 
Iowa these include: 

Helping local groups plan and establish 
upstream watershed protection and flood 
prevention projects. 

Supervising conservation work in the Lit- 
tle Sioux River watershed flood control 
project. 

Cooperating with other State and Federal 
agencies in Upper Mississippi River and Mis- 
sourl River Basin studies. 


Gathering acre-by-acre detailed informa- 
tion about the solls of Iowa in cooperation 
with the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as a basis for farm conservation plan- 
ning and other purposes. This is also part 
of a national cooperative soil survey. 

Giving technical assistance in establishing 
income-producing recreation as part of a 
farm conservation plan, 

Providing current information for the 
conservation needs inventory. 

Helping State and local committees de- 
velop the annual agricultural conservation 
program and providing necessary technical 
assistance to landowners who wish to estab- 
lish selected cost-shared conservation prac- 
tices. 

Providing technical assistance to commu- 
nities using a rural areas development con- 
cept of use and management of local nat- 
ural resources to improve living conditions 
and the local economy, 


Maintaining equipment and trained staff 
members in the work units to provide radio- 
logical monitoring of agricultural land in 
event of nuclear war. 

Cooperating with all other State and Fed- 
eral agencies in Iowa which have responsi- 
bilities in the fleld of soil and water con- 
servation. The main ones are:-Agricultural 
Extension Service; Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service; Agricultural Re- 
search Service; Farmers Home Administra- 
tion; US. Forest Service; US. Fish and 
Wildlife Service; State soll conservation 
committee; Iowa Conservation Commission; 
Iowa Natural Resources Council; State 
highway department; Iowa State University 
of Science and Technology and Iowa Agri- 
cultural t Station; and the State 
department of public instruction. 
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More Panama Violence: Former Ambas- 
sador Roberto Arias Shot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House on June 10, 1964, I 
emphasized the mercurial and irrespon- 
sible type of leadership and political in- 
stability in the Republic of Panama with 
which our citizens in the Canal Zone 
charged with the heavy responsibility of 
maintaining, operating, sanitating and 
protecting the Panama Canal have had 
to live. 

The case cited in that statement was 
an attempted murder in Panama City on 
May 21, 1964, of Escolastico Calvo, editor 
of the Panamanian tabloid, La Hora, by 
Aquilino Boyd, Panama’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations and Deputy in the 
Panamanian National Assembly. 


Another murderous assault occurred 
on June 9 when Alfredo Jimenez shot 
Roberto Arias three times, critically 
wounding him. A son of the late former 
President Harmodio Arias, the victim 
was a former Ambassador of Panama to 
England. 

Mr. Speaker, this second shooting 
among leading citizens of Panama em- 
phasizes again the point that I have re- 
peatedly made in the Congress that our 
Government in dealing with Panama 
must be realistic and firm. This latest 
assault bodes ill for the future. 

In order that a suitable record of the 
incident, as published in two Washing- 
ton papers, may be readily accessible, I 
quote them as part of my remarks; 

From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 9, 1964] 

PANAMA Porttictan Is SHOT on STREET 

Panama Crry, June 9-—Former Ambassa- 
dor to London Roberto Arias, a stormy petrel 
of Panamanian politics, was hospitalized in 
critical condition today with gunshot 
wounds resulting from an election feud. 

Senor Arias, husband of British ballerina. 
Dame Margot Fonteyn, was shot three times 
in the body and once in the neck yesterday 
by Alfredo Jimenez, a former bodyguard of 
Roberto’s uncle, Arnufo, The elder Senor 
Arias heads the Panamanian Party, to which 
both belong. 


PARALYZED A 

One bullet lodged at the base of Senot 
Arias’ skull, near the spine, and there were re- 
ports he was paralyzed from the neck down. 
An operation was performed, but results were 
not announced. 

Senor Jimenez turned himself in to police 
several hours after the shooting. 

Dame Margot was told of the shooting 
last night when she returned to her hotel in 
the British city of Bath after a dress re- 
hearsnl. She said she would phone friends 
in Panema for late word on her husband’s 
condition. 

The wife of American violinist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, broke the news. Miss Menuhin 
and Dame Margot are scheduled to appear 
at a music festival in Bath. 
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AUTOS PASS 

The shooting took place at a suburban in- 
tersection when the chauffeur-driven cars 
in which the two men were riding happened 
to pass. Senor Jimenez called to the driver 
of Senor Arias’ car to stop. 

The cars stopped and the two men got 
out. After a brief argument, Senor Jimenez 
pulled a gun and started shooting. 

The dispute apparently arose from last 
month's election in which Senor Arias won 
a seat in the National Assembly and Senor 
Jimenez was elected an alternate, 

Senor Jimenez expected to be Senor Arias’ 
alternate, but yesterday he found himself as- 
signed to another seat. He apparently be- 
lieved Senor Arias had refused to accept him 
as an alternate. 

SIMILAR CASE 

It was the second political shooting to 
occur in virtually identical circumstances 
since the election. Aquilino Boyd, chief 
Panamanian delegate to the United Nations, 
shot up a Panama City editor when their 
cars were halted side by side in a traffic jam 
last month. 

Roberto Arias has been in recurrent hot 
water since his uncle was deposed from the 
Presidency a few years ago. He fied the 
country by the diplomatic-asylum route in 
1959 to escape charges of plotting an attack 
on an Army post, and last year he was 
charged with smuggling. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 


June 9, 1964] 


Ronerro Arias Has CHANCE FOR Lire APTER 
SHOOTING 


Panama, June 9.—Roberto (Tito) Arias, 
shot down by a disgruntled party associate, 
Was given a chance to live today but it still 
Was a question whether the colorful politician 
Will be paralyzed. 

As police hunted the assailant, Mr. Arlas“ 
Wife, British ballerina Dame Margot Fonteyn, 
said in Bath, England, she will fly to her 
husband's beside tomorrow. 

She has been a star at the Bath Festival. 
She told the festival.organizers she hoped to 
be back by Saturday for her last two per- 

ces. She had last seen her husband 
3 weeks ago in Panama. 
SHOT THREE TIMES 


At first Dame Margot, who had received 
Word from her brother-in-law. Harmondio 
Arias; that her husband was out of danger, 
Said she would continue her performances 
Unless he took a turn for the worse. She was 
to be featured tonight with the Russian 
dancer, Rudolf Nureyev. 

Mr. Arias was shot three times with one 
bullet lodging against the spine. 

Dr. Antonio Gonzalez Revilla, who headed 
a team of neurosurgeons in a 214-hour opera- 

on Mr. Arias, said it would be 72 hours 

Ore he could say whether his 45-year-old 
Patient would Hye or whether he would be 
Paralyzed. 

Police sought Alfredo Jimencz, a member 
Of Atr, Arias’ Panamenista party and an old 


friend, as the gunman. 


> It was the second political shooting since 
@amx's national elections, May 10. 

Panama's United Nations Ambassador, 
Aquilino Boyd, fired two shots, May 21, at the 
editor of a newspaper which accused Mr, 

Id of election fraud, The editor, Escolas- 

Calvo, received a minor wound. 

Mr. Arias was in surgery twice last night 
Der a period of almost 8 hours. First, doc- 
bh removed bullets from his right arm and 

Tight side. He was given blood trans- 
wha Then the surgeons removed a bullet 
ch lodged against the spinal column and 

Used puralysis. 

Rew, Arias was riding in a car driven by 
do Medina yesterday when they met 
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Mr. Jimenez’ car stopped at an intersection 
for a red light. 

Witnesses said Mr. Jimenez spotted Mr. 
Arias, leaped from his car, whipped out a 
pistol and fired. 

“You're not going to cross me up,” Mr. 
Medina said Mr. Jimenez shouted. 

Mr. Arias and Mr. Jimenez, in his late 30's, 
ran as candidates for deputy and alternate 
deputy, respectively. 

Of the vote count yesterday, showed Mr. 
Jimenez elected, but as an alternate for an- 
other deputy and not Mr. Arias. 

Speculation was that Mr. Jimenez believed 
he would have less chance to sit in the as- 
sembly than he would have had as Mr. Arias’ 
alternate. 

Dame Margot and Mr. Arias met when she 
was 16 and a hopeful soloist during a sum- 
mer week of ballet at Cambridge. 

In 1955, after he had become Ambassador 
to Britain and she world famous, they were 
married. His first marriage had ended in 
divorce. 


The American Jewish Conference on 
Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
5 and 6, 1964, 24 national Jewish orga- 
nizations gathered here in Washington 
to give united expression to their grave 
concern over the plight of the 3,000 Jews 
in the Soviet Union. i 

Every major segment of the Jewish 
community came together to speak out 
on this issue of important concern to all. 
The sponsoring organizations were: 

American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Zionist Council. 

American Trade Union Council for 
Histadrut. 

B'nai B'rith. 

Sane Conference of American Rab- 
Hadassah. - 
Jewish Agency for Israel, American 

Section. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S. A. 

Labor Zionist Movement. 

Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachi. 

National Community Relations Advis- 
ory Council. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Young Israel. 

Presidents’ Conference. 

Rabbinical Assembly. 

Rabbinical Council of America. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America. 

United Synagogue of America. 

Zionist Organization of America. 

The 500 delegates to the conference 
adopted unanimously the following reso- 
lution and plans for action at both the 
local and national levels: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN JEW- 
ISH CONFERENCE ON Soviet JEWRY, APRIL 6, 
1964 


We, as representatives of the major na- 
tional American Jewish organizations, have 
met for the past 2 days in solemn assembly 
in Washington, D.C., to express with one 
voice our deep concern with and our deter- 
mination to protest the plight of our Jewish 
brethren in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Jewry constitutes the second 
Jewish community in the world and is the 
last remnant of the once great East European 
Jewish community. This remnant exists 
largely because of the heroic resistance of 
the Soviet Union to the Nazi hordes which 
destroyed the great majority of European 
Jewry. . 

The approximately 3 million Jews of the 
U.S.S.R., have a special claim on the con- 
science of all who are zealous of securing 
human rights, and, more particularly, on the 
conscience of all Jewry. Soviet Jews are the 
heirs of a tradition that stretches unbroken 
over 1,000 years of Jewish history in Eastern 
Europe, a tradition which produced an en- 
during heritage of scholarship, piety, and 
ethical idealism. They are the kin of the 
millions who went forth from Russia to other 
countries, bringing with them the social 
idealism of their tradition enhancing the 
cultures of their new lands. 

With the lessening of repression and per- 
secution so widely acclaimed following the 
death of Stalin, it was hoped that the Soviet 
Jews would share in the new atmosphere of 
relaxation of tensions. Now, however, with 
anguish and indignation we witness Soviet 
Jewry being denied its natural right of group 
existence. It is fragmented from within and 
kept isolated from without. Though for- 
mally recognized as a nationality and as a 
religious group, the Soviet Jewry community 
is deprived of those rights granted to other 
nationalities and other major religious 
bodies in the U.S.S.R. A process of attrition 
forces Soviet Jews to live only a most at- 
tenuated Jewish life and threatens to crush 
their spirit and to sever their ties with the 
Jewish people. 

Soviet Jewish youth, traumatized by the 
Nazi holocaust and by Stalin’s anti-Semitic 
excesses are now seeking to reestablish their 
links with Jewish life. But they are denied 
even the most meager opportunity to learn, 
enhance, and transmit their Jewish heritage. 

The whole of Jewish culture, and Yiddish 
artistic and literary expression in particular, 
once so flourishing in the U.S.S.R., are now 
represented by the merest tokens, The links 
of Soviet Jewry with its tradition are being 
destroyed by increasing restrictions against 
fundamental and sacred Jewish practices. 

Synagogues are closed down; the public 
production and distribution of matzot and 
of other essential religious articles are 
banned. Soviet Jews are cut off from con- 
tact with their brethren at home and abroad. 
Jewish opoprtunities in higher education and 
in certain fields of employment are being 
curtailed, 


Simultaneously, a campaign of vilification 
of the Jewish past and present is conducted 
in the press and other official publications. 
Judiasm and Jewish history are falsified. 
Anti-Semitic stereotypes are exploited to 
portray the synagogue as a breeding ground 
of economic and social crimes. 

We are appalled at the discriminatory 
application of maximum penaltics, includ- 
ing the death sentence, against Jews for 
alleged economic crimes and dismayed that 
they are singled out in the press in a cal- 
culated attempt to exacerbate public anti- 
Semitism. 

We are moved by the plight of thousands 
of Soviet Jews whose familics were shattered 
or separated by the Nazi devastation and 
who are prevented from rejoining their re- 
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maining kin in the United States, Israel, 
and other countries. 

We appeal to the Soviet Government. to 
redress these wrongs, to restore the rights 
of Jews and of the Jewish community and 
to grant the equality with other religious and 
nationality groups as required by Soviet 
Constitution and law. 

We make this appeal within the frame- 
work of our ardent desire to see an end to 
the cold war and to lessen and hopefully to 
eradicate existing international tensions. 
Our aim is to mobilize public opinion Into 
a moral force that will save Soviet Jewry from 
spiritual annihilation. 

We who are assembled here are bound by 
the moral imperative of our history, which 
demands that we speak out on the fate of 
our brothers in the Soviet Union. We pray 
that our voice will be heard and that it will 
de heeded. 

The American Jewish Conference on Soviet 
Jewry protests the denial to Soviet Jews of 
the basic institutions and facilities granted 
to other religions and nationality groups 
within the Soviet Union. Considerations of 
humanity and justice require the Soviet 
Government: 

1. To declare its policy of eradicating anti- 
Semitism by a vigorous educational effort 
conducted by government and party. 

2. To permit the free functioning of syna- 
gogues and private prayer meetings. 

3. To remove hinderances to the obser- 
vance of sacred rites such as religious burial 
and circumcision. 

4. To make possible the production and 
distribution of phylacteries, prayer shawls, 
mezzuzoth, religious calendars and other re- 
ligious articles. 

5. To restore all rights and facilities for 
the production and distribution of matzoth 
and kosher food. 

6. To make available facilities to publish 
Hebrew Bibles, prayerbooks, and other reli- 
gious texts in the necessary quantities, 

7. To permit the organization of a nation- 
wide federation of synogogues. 

8. To sanction the association of such a 
federation with organizations of coreligionists 
abroad. 

9. To permit Jews to make religious pil- 
grimages to the holy places in Israel. 

10, To make it possible to allow all quali- 
fied applicants to attend the Moscow Yeshi- 
vah, to provide facilities for the establish- 
ment of additional Yeshivot as needed, and 
to enable rabbinical students to study at 
seminaries abroad. k 

11. To provide schools and other facilities 
for the study of Yiddish and Hebrew, and of 
Jewish history, literature and culture. 

12. To permit Jewish writers, artists, and 
other intellectuals to create their own insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of Jewish 
cultural and artistic life. 

18. To reestablish a Yiddish publishing 
house and to publish books in Yiddish by 
classical and contemporary Jewish writers. 

14. To reestablish Yiddish state theaters 
in major centers of Jewish population and 
to publish Yiddish language newspapers 
with national circulation. 

15. To eliminate discrimination against 
Jews in all areas of Soviet public life. 

16. To end all propaganda campaigns 
which use anti-Semitic stereotypes, implied 
or overt. 

17. To halt the discriminatory application 
of maximum penalties, including the death 
sentence, against Jews for alleged economic 
crimes. 


18. To make possible on humanitarian 
grounds Soviet Jews who are members of 
families separated as a result of the Nazi 
holocaust to be reunited with their relatives 
abroad. 

We appeal for a redress of these and other 
wrongs and sufferings; for the elimination 
of discrimination and for the full restora- 
tion of Jewish rights in the U.S.S.R. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE ON SOVIET 
JEWRY—PROPOSALS FOR LOCAL FOLLOW-UP 


INTRODUCTION 


In our effort to awaken the moral con- 
sclence of the world, the Jewish communi- 
ties of America can and must play à vital 
role. In the final analysis, public opinion 
refiects the totality of judgments reached 
in communities throughout the Nation. 
Long experience has taught that interpreta- 
tion can most effectively be achleved on the 
level where people live and work together, 
through well-established ties rooted in mu- 
tual- trust and respect. Perhaps the most 
effective agent of interpretation is the in- 
dividual member of the Jewish community, 
who can convey insights Into the plight of 
Soviet Jewry to his neighbor, whether he be 
the publisher of the neighborhood weekly or 
of the metropolitan dally; the parish priest 
or the archbishop; the precinct committee- 
man or the county chairman; the university 
president or the head of the high school 
social studies department. 

As we mount the effort to which we have 
committed ourselves, we rely upon the basic 
tools of community relations, tested in rela- 
tion to many issues with which the Ameri- 
can Jewish community is concerned. The 
programs proposed here are, for the most 
part, undramatic, though they may have 
dramatic consequences. Grand projects also 
have their effect, but must be deemed at 
best only as the overture to the steady, on- 
going job of interpretation that must lie at 
the core of our effort. 

The most difficult commitment we ask 
from the communities is not that they pour 
their resources into one spectacular pro- 
ject—though that too may be necessary— 
but that they accord a high priority to a 
steady and sustained effort, continuing long 
beyond the initial period of excitement gen- 
erated by this conference. 

Such a sustained effort cannot depend 
upon the contributions of a few individuals, 
however dedicated or able. It requires the 
pooling and planned use of all local resources 
in a concerted effort. Fortunately, In most 
of our communities the mechanism for such 
planning exists in the form of local commu- 
nity councils. We suggest the use of such 
councils to facilitate the planning, coordi- 
nation, and implementation of local efforts. 
Fortunately, too, outstanding resources for 
implementation exist in our local civic 
groups, es, and regional offices of 
national agencies. We are confident that the 
cooperation that has been manifested in the 
preparation of this conference will be refiect- 
ed on the local level. Thus the potential 
is present for an outstanding job. 

In undertaking this job we must remem- 
ber that our purpose is not to exacerbate 
cold-war tensions. Our aim is to mobilize 
the judgments of responsible citizens of our 
community into national, and ultimately a 
world-wide moral force, which will save the 
Jewish community in the USS.R. from 
spiritual annihilation. 


GENERAL GUIDELINES 


1. Our own Jewish communities must be 
given a thorough grasp of the nature of the 
threat to Jewish survival in the Soviet Union, 
including an understanding of the differ- 
ence between that threat and the physical 
extermination by the Nazis. To that end: 

(a) Urge communities throughout the 
Nation to convene conferences of Jewish or- 
ganizations on the pattern of this American 
Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry in order 
that they may have maximum accumulative 
impact. It would be desirable that as many 
conferences as possible be held within a con- 
centrated time period. 

(b) We call upon synagogues everywhere 
to observe the National Day of Prayer cailed 
for at thés conference; upon rabbis to preach 
sermons on the plight of Soviet Jewry on 
this and other occasions; and on Jews to fill 
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our houses of worship to overflowing as an 
earnest of our sympathetic identification 
with Soviet Jews. 

(e) We urge every local organization to 
devote a major meeting during the next 
month to this subject; we urge our syna- 
gogues and Jewish community centers to or- 
ganize lecture series; discussions and other 
activities around it; making use of materials 
that will be developed and made available by 
our national organizations. 

2. We shall seek through every channel 
available to us to spread knowledge and 
understanding throughout the community at 
large. To this end: 

(a) We urge Jewish communities to assist 
in the creation of communitywide commit- 
tees on anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, 
which draw into the common purpose all in 
the community who share a like-minded con- 
cern about the problem. Several such com- 
mittees already established may serve as 
models. 

(b) Various religious groups, once they 
have been made aware of the facts, will be 
especially sensitive to Soviet efforts to 
smother the Jewish community by choking 
off the means whereby its life is sustained. 
Protestants and Catholics may be expected 
to respond favorably to examining this prob- 
lem in the course of the interreligious dia- 
log. They may be expected to welcome 
speakers before the boards and general mem- 
berships of church federations, ministerial as- 
sociations, and local churches to clarify the 
situation, especially the distinction between 
the general antipathy of Soviet policy toward 
religion and Soviet hostility against the 
Jewish community. 

(c) Other organizations in the community, 

including civil rights and civil liberties 
groups, labor bodies, veterans groups, civic 
groups, and service groups should be en- 
couraged to consider the problem at thelr 
meetings and to speak out on it. Some civil 
rights leaders, labor officials, religious lead- 
ers, intellectuals may wish to join together 
in special meetings and statements. 

(d) Scholars at institutions of higher 
learning in and near our communities should 
be encouraged to study the problem and is- 
sue reports and statements. Universities 
should be encouraged and aided to hold con- 
ferences or seminars on the subject. Soviet 
leadership seems to be sensitive to exposures 
of anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R. by great 
academicians and great universities. Apart 
from their academic role, faculty members of 
American universities would welcome the op- 
portunity of expressing themselves in publle 
statements. Sel 

(e) Other local educational groups which 
would be sensitive to the problem of Soviet 
anti-Semitism, include high school social 
studies teachers associations and State and 
local teachers associations. Such groups 
probably would welcome the opportunity to 
examine the issue at their conferences. 

t) The question should be raised for con- 
sideration before organizations in our com- 
munities whose orientation is toward inter- 
national affairs, e.g., world affairs councils 
local chapters of the American Association _ 
for the United Nations. 

(g) Publishers, editors, and others respon- 
sible for the content of local media of com- 
munication, Including press, radio and tele- 
vision can play powerful roles in affecting 
the formulation of public opinion throug? 
their media. It is of very great importance 
that factual and interpretive materials de- 
veloped and furnished by the national or- 
ganizations be brought to their attention: 
preferably in face-to-face contacts. Letters 
to editors or local papers should be encour- 
aged, 

(h) As on the national scene, the concerns 
of local communities are frequently articu- 
lated in the formal expressions of govern- 
mental bodies. We believe that such instru” 
ments of government as State legislature? 
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and city councils, upon being apprised of the 
situation of Soviet Jewry, will want to pub- 
licly pronounce Judgment on the issue. The 
views of individual ¢itizens on this problem 
should be communicated also to both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of Federal 
Government. 

(1) Where deemed effective, all moral and 
lawful direct actions may be used on a se- 
lective basis including the picketing of stra- 
tegic buildings, offices and events, the gath- 
erings and forwarding of petitions, and the 
stimulation of letter writing campaigns, etc. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE ON SOVIET 
JEWRY—PROPOSALS FOR NATIONAL FOLLOW- 
uP 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

We cry out against the cultural and spirit- 
ual annihilation that threatens Jewish life 
in the Soviet Union. We address ourselves 
to the moral conscience of the world, to en- 
list it in a concerted demand upon the So- 
viet Government that it put an end to the 
calculated assaults by which the destruction 
of the Jewish community within the Soviet 
Union is being pursued. We shall extend our 
resources and our energies to the fullest to 
bring to the attention of the world the facts 
about the oppression of Soviet Jewry, 
through every means at our command, 
through every channel of communication 
aavilable to us, through every contact and 
association, in every place and in every sea- 
son. And we shall not rest or desist until 
we have awakened world opinion and 
brought its full weight and influence to bear 
upon this unconscionable wrong. 

In exposing to the world and, more par- 
ticularly, to the people of our own land, the 
cruel facts about the restrictions and depri- 
vations imposed upon Jews in the Soviet 
Union, the denials to Jews of elementary 
rights to practice their religious faith, nur- 
ture their cultural traditions and maintain 
their ethnic identity—rights accorded other 
Taiths and other cultural and ethnic minori- 
ties in the Soviet Unlon—we appeal to the 
Conscience and the sense of decency and 
Justice that reside in the hearts of our fel- 
low Americans of all faiths. 

We are convinced that once American pub- 
lic opinion has been sensitized to the plight 
of Soviet Jews, once there is wideepread pub- 
lic awareness of the full dimensions of the 
Oppressions to which Jews in the Soviet 
Union are subjected, the outraged voice of 
America will ‘be raised in expressions of ab- 
horrence. 

Our purpose is not to exacerbate cold war” 
tensions. Our aim is to mobilize public 
Opinion into a worldwide moral force which 
Which will save the Jewish community of the 
USSR. from spiritual annihilation. The 
leadership of the Soviet Union is not impervi- 
Ous to such world opinion. It cannot permit 
the image it seeks to create of the Soviet 
Union, as guarantor and protector of freedom 
and the rights of minorities, to be revealed 
to the world as the fabrication that it 18. 

We belicve therefore, that the dissemina- 
tion of the truth about the discriminations 
and persecutions to which Soviet Jewry is 
being subjected may move the Soviet lead- 
ership to reappraise the political expediency 
Of the present course of Soviet treatment 
Of its Jewish citizens. 

To disseminate the truth and to spur the 
Moral sense of our fellow Americans, we pro- 
Pose to embark upon an intensive and sus- 
tained program of information and interpre- 
tation, utilizing every channel and every 
Means of communication, to spread and to 
dramatize our message. 

PLAN FOR ACTION 


1. It is proposed that a National Day of 
yer, to be observed in all the synagogues 
Of America, be proclaimed by the Jewish 
religious bodies represented in this confer- 
ence; and the conference as a whole en- 
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dorses that proclamation, calling upon Jews 
throughout the Nation to attend services on 
that day in their synagogues and to observe 
the occasion wherever they may gather for 
worship, meditation, or study. 

2. Each of the organizations partiolpating 
in this conference will separately, at its own 
national meetings or on other appropriate 
occasions, review the proceedings of this 
conference examine the recommendations 
here agreed to, and consider how it may 
contribute most effectively with its own re- 
sources and through its own programs to 
the execution of those recommendations and 
to the realization of the common purpose. 
We anticipate that each organization will at 
an early date reaffirm separately the conclu- 
sions of this conference. 

3. The proceedings of this conference, to- 
gether with the documentation presented to 
it, and including the major presentations 
and resolutions, will be published as expedi- 
tiously as possible in the form of a paper- 
bound books; through the cooperative efforts 
of the participating organizations, copies will 
be distributed to libraries, universities, 
schools, editors and writers, scholars, re- 
ligious leaders, public officials, and other 
interested and concerned individuals and 
institutions throughout the Nation and the 
world, 

4. The 18 points that this conference is 
addressing to Soviet authorities will be re- 
produced in appropriate form for large-scale 
mass distribution and will be given the 
widest possible dissemination, 

5. Every means will be employed to pub- 
licize the relevant facts through the mass 
media of communication; all the partic- 
ipating organizations will lend their re- 
sources to this effort in accordance with 
their means and special competoncies. 
Among specific projects now contemplated 
are: (a) Production of a film strip with ac- 
companying commentary; (b) production of 
a documentary motion picture film for tele- 
vision broadcast or screen projection; (c) 
preparation of a selected bibliography of 
books, pamphiets, articles, and other ma- 
terials; (d) production of taped interviews 
and discussions for radio broadcast; (e) 
preparation of articles for Jewish perlodi- 
cals; (f) development of a list of speakers 
for local groups; (g) preparation of brief 
fact sheets. 

6. Plans will be pursued looking toward 
the convening of a broadly representative 
American Conference on Soviet Jewry, in- 
volving representatives of religious, civic, 
labor, civil rights, civil liberties, veterans, 
women's, youth, business, and other bodies 
and groups, to give expression to the pervad- 
ing concern of Americans for the plight of 
Soviet Jews. 

7. We anticipate that, as knowledge and 
awareness of the oppression of Jewish life 
in the Soviet Union becomes more general, 
numerous organizations such as those 
enumerated in the foregoing paragraph and 
other will include the matter on their agenda 
or hold special conferences, and make state- 
ments expressing their concern and calling 
for Soviet rectification, We anticipate that 
the number of prominent and prestigeful 
individuals—religious leaders of prominence, 
winners of honors and awards in scientific 
and humane fields, outstanding intellectuals 
and others—likewise will raise their voices. 
We propose to make special efforts to make 
available to such organizations and indi- 
viduals suitably prepared information and 
other materials, 

8. The uniqueness of the situation of So- 
viet Jewry, as compared with the situation of 
other religious groups in the Soviet Union, 
requires special clarification and interpreta- 
tion in the discussions between Jews, Chris- 
tians, and other religious groups. Jewish 
leaders will therefore strive for the inclusion 
in such dialogs of the question of the 
present situation of Soviet Jews. It is also 
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proposed that other religious bodies national 
and international will be called upon to in- 
clude discussions of this matter in their own 
deliberative channels. 

9. To make tangible the opinions of Ameri- 
cans, in a form that can be neither misread 
nor dismissed by the Soviet Government, we 
suggest considering the advisability of such 
means as petitions and/or mail campaigns 
to the Soviet Government. for equal treat- 
ment of Soviet Jews. 

10. In our democratic society, the issues 
that agitate the public come inevitably to 
be reflected in legislative chambers and in 
other forums and governmental offices where 
the representatives of the people seek to ex- 
press their will and their sentiments on be- 
half of the Nation. It is therefore natural 
that the oppression of Soviet Jewry should 
have become the subject of speeches on the 
floors of both Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. We should regard it as appro- 
priate and desirable for the Congress of the 
United States, by joint resolution or other- 
wise, to express its view; for the national 
conventions of the major political parties to 
incorporate commitments to strong interven- 
tion with the Soviet Union in their plat- 
forms; and for the President of the United 
States to communicate America’s official con- 
cern to the Soviet Government. 

11. American representatives to United Na- 
tions bodies debating proposals for the in- 
ternational outlawing of discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, or religion have long 
and vigorously advocated such action by the 
United Nations against the very forms of 
anti-Jewish discrimination as are being prac- 
ticed in the Soviet Union. Steps shall be 
taken to seek a meeting with the U.S. mis- 
sion to the United Nations to explore with it 
the possibilities and prospects for intensifica- 
tion of these efforts. 

12. Similar approaches will be made to 
voluntary organizations associated with the 
United Nations, to channel their efforts more 
effectively to the marshaling of international 
opinion against the mistreatment of Soviet 
Jews. 

13. To assure that all may be continually 
informed of developments in the situation, 
the national organizations participating in 
the Conference will maintain a flow of timely 
information to Jewish communities through- 
out the Nation. 

14. Immediately upon the adjournment of 
this Conference, the presidents of the co- 
sponsoring national Jewish organizations 
will meet for the purpose of considering how 
best to assure that the plans set out herein 
will be systematically implemented. It is our 
further proposals that the presidents develop 
the means of continuing this Conference on 
an ongoing basis adequately staffed and fi- 
nanced to coordinate and implement the 
resolutions of this Conference. 


Typhoid Angus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON . 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, a dev- 
astating epidemic of typhoid fever in- 
cluding hundreds of cases of hospitaliza- 
tion, deaths, and citizens in a panic—we 
think it could not happen in Washing- 
ton or in any other American community. 

Our water supply is treated and in- 
spected by experts. We go to great 
lengths in food inspection and sanita- 
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tion but how about our imported canned 
meats and other foodstuffs which can’t 
possibly be subject to inspection at the 
source. 

We hear daily complaints from our 
farmers and producers of their depressed 
prices and pleas of the facts from the 
Government as to the necessity of for- 
eign imports and competition but what 

of quality and health inspection? 

It has taken some time to develop the 
facts of the Scotland typhoid epidemic 
but in the process the American farmer 
has found another potent argument 
against imported beef. I include here- 
with and commend a factual article on 
the subject from Time magazine issue 
of June 12, 1964, outlining the devastat- 
ing experience of the city of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

The bacteria that cause typhoid fever live 
almost exclusively in sewage, and typhoid re- 
mains a major problem in Asia, Africa, and 
parts of South America. In countries where 
water supplies are kept free from sewage 
contamination and where food handlers fol- 
low the basic rules of cleanliness, typhoid is 
@ rare disease. When it erupts in a place 
that prides itself on good sanitation, as it 
did in the Swiss ski resort of Zermatt 18 
months ago, it causes a violent flap. Last 
week there was a new typhoid flap in clean 
Aberdeen, Scotland (population 186,000). 
There were 324 confirmed cases (2 deaths) 
and 55 suspected, with still more expected. 

Aberdeen's medical officer, Dr. Ian Mac- 
Queen, was certain that he had found the 
explanation: "There is no shadow of doubt 
that this outbreak started from a tin of 
corned beef.“ The meat was in a 6-pound 
can and had come from South America, In 
an Aberdeen delicatessen it was sliced on a 
machine that was also used to slice other 
meats. The infected machine spread the in- 
fection to these meats and to the customers 
who ate them. As the statisics of sickness 
piled up, the British Government ordered a 
top-level inquiry to find out just where in 
South America the meat had come from and, 
hopefully, to learn how typhoid bacilli got 
into it. 

Typhoid is no longer the dreaded, deadly 
plague of old, now that antibiotics can usu- 
ally cure it. But while the inquiry went on, 
Aberdeen remained a beleaguered city. 


History and Current Status of the 
Municipal Industrial Aid Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an interesting and complicated interre- 
lation between tax-exempt municipal 
bonds and ARA loans. I want to develop 
this. 

In 1936 the town of Durant, Miss., is- 
sued $85,000 worth of bonds to build a 
plant for the Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
This was the first time a municipality 
had ever issued what has become known 
as an industrial aid bond, using its credit 
to build or purchase a capital asset such 
as an industrial plant to lease or sell to 
a private enterprise. Since then 400 
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communities in 9 States have issued 
nearly $200. million worth of these bonds 
to attract industry, provide employment 
for their people, and compete with other 
towns in search of prosperity. Most of 
these towns are in the South and South- 
west. Between 1957 and 1962 the issu- 
ance of these bonds increased tenfold, 
from $7 million to $65 million a year, as 
the race for industry got more competi- 
tive. Nor has this siren song seduced 
only the corporals and privates of Ameri- 
can industry. 

The captains and kings are also getting 
in on the gold rush. Cherokee, Ala., a 
town of 1,400, recently sold $25 million 
worth of bonds to build an Armour fer- 
tilizer plant. Carrying the craze to a 
perfectly logical absurdity, the 4,443 in- 
habitants of Ste. Genevieve, Mo., have 
announced their intention of floating a 
$500 million bond issue, the equivalent 
of $113,000 per inhabitant, to lure a suit- 
able basic industry. At the top of their 
shopping list: a steel plant. 

State legislators have written the laws 
so that some towns are engaging in sav- 
age headhunting expeditions. 

Under New Mexico's legislation, a town 
may raise bond money to go into another 
State, buy business outright, move it back 
to New Mexico, build it a plant, and set 
it up in business anew—and one town 
already has. Nor are small local commu- 
nities alone engaging in this rush. The 
States of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Oklahoma, New 
York, and Illinois have variations of such 
plans. And corporations like Borg-War- 
ner, Emerson Electric, Fruehauf Trailer, 
General Tire & Rubber, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing, Rand, McNally, 
Scott Valve Manufacturing, Standard 
Brass, and Swift & Co. are taking part. 
The big advantage: since the municipal 
bonds are tax exempt, and the plants 
built with them are Government owned 
and hence tax exempt, the corporations 
get out of Federal taxes on their high 
cost fixed assets such as buildings and 
plant machinery. Moreover, they can 
write off the entire cost of plants in 20 
years instead of 50 as required under 
normal Internal Revenue Service depre- 
ciation schedules. 

The cost of State industrial, develop- 
ment programs is heavy. It takes money 
to make a slick, expensive and business- 
like area presentation showing every- 
thing that an industry could want to 
know: available sites and costs, taxes, 
zoning, transportation, water, sewer, 
traffic studies, soil conditions, building 
costs, availability of markets, population 
structure and growth, labor supply and 
costs, climate, school and recreation fa- 
cilities, availability, and cost of housing, 
ad infinitum. 8 

The expense to States and communi- 
ties of such programs is considerable. In 
those States with the most attractive pro- 
grams, for example, the amount expend- 
ed ranges from $1,000 to $1,500 for each 
new manufacturing job created. 

In 1959 Tennessee spent $200,000 and 
Mississippi $375,000 just to administer 
their programs. Fairfax County, Va., 
with a modest and fairly typical pro- 
gram, has budgeted about $35,000 a year 
for the past 4 years. Also, when a com- 
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munity owns and leases a plant, it loses 
tax revenues. For fiscal year 1958 a 
Mississippi legislative committee esti- 
mated the State treasury lost $500,000 
this way. Thus existing industries wind 
up supporting the tax burden and in ef- 
fect subsidizing the new industries at- 
tracted under these give away programs. 

The prizes, however, are also alluring. 
Mississippi’s program has won credit, for 
creating 35,760 jobs from the 1930's 
through the end of 1960 with an average 
annual payroll of $3,242 per job. This 
works out to an increase of $116 million 
in the income of the people of Missis- 
sippi. Since every dollar of increased 
payroll increases sales in a community 
about 4%½ times, the total stimulus to 
Mississippi's economy was about half a 
billion dollars a year. This doesn’t con- 
sider the rise in real estate values in a 
prosperous community. For example, 
when H. Alexander Smith moved its 
carpet plant to Greenville, Miss., it pro- 
vided a thousand new jobs there and 
within a year 500 new homes had been 
built for the town. Nor do these figures 
consider fully the compound growth of 
industry growing from the fact that in- 
dustry tends to attract other services and 
related industries. 

Much of this municipal subsidy is ac- 
tually industrial piracy. When Norge. 
for example, built its plant in Green- 
wood, Ark.—population 1,600—it pro- 
vided employment for 1,750 persons, but 
left 1,800 out of work at Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Everybody agrees that areas which 
have vigorously pursued overall develop- 
ment programs have achieved startling 
results—but controversy exists about the 
actual effectiveness of the various de- 
vices used to lure industry such as indus- 
trial aid bonds. For example, Drs. Ber- 
gin and Eagan, writing in the Michigan 
Business Review, reported on a survey 
of the managements of over 800 firms 
which had recently located or expanded 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 
They report that company executives 
generally say that a friendly attitude 
the existence of adequate normal com- 
munity facilities are more important 
than direct financing aid in any form- 
The doctors conclude that the bulk of ex- 
penditures in these industrial develop- 
ment programs go for factors wl 
management does not consider of prime 
importance in selecting a new plant loca- 
tion. Most firms listed availability 
labor and convenience to markets at the 
top of their considerations. Financis! 
ald was way down on the list. 

Plant location experts for the big enst- 
ern industrial firms who met with 250 
area development representatives from 
chamber of commerce groups throughout 
the Nation in the summer of 1963 listed 
these five factors at the top of their 
in selecting a plant site: availability of 
labor, nearness to markets, lower labor 
costs, availability of suitable buildings 
or sites, and availability of raw materials. 
Far down on the list in 13th and 15th 
places were the considerations of favor- 
able tax structure and financial aid. 
fact, the site seekers pointed out that 
communities who advertise cheap labor, 
cheap electricity, cheap plant sites, and 
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tax exemptions on property and ma- 
chinery” cause a reaction among indus- 
trialists that “such an area must be a 
really bad locality if it has to mortgage 
itself so deeply.” 

The site seekers point out that such 
areas which subsidize new industry often 
drive out the older industries, which seek 
to relocate rather than bear the heavier 
tax burden necessary to subsidize the 
new plants. Instead, they said a com- 
munity should strive for sound, re- 
sponsible industry by offering basic in- 
ducements such as honest and reliable 
government, reasonable tax laws, good 
Management-labor relations, good edu- 
cational and church facilities. 

With the rising stampede among State 
governments and local bodies toward 
“buying in“ industries, many people in 
east Texas began to panic and wanted 
to join the stampede by pressuring the 
Texas Legislature to adopt a similar pro- 
gram. Texas industrial commissions had 
& research study done, which found that 
there were actually very few cases in 
which an industry went to another State 
&round Texas on the basis of such offers 
as industrial aid bonds, and other easy 
“gimmick” financing, and those few were 
actually most often undesirable indus- 
tries that would not contribute to a stable 
economy and sound economic develop- 
Ment. “Texas, unlike its neighboring 
States, does not have to enter into any 
Unsound or unwise financing schemes, 
buy in’ desirable industry,” the research 
Study said. Texas should not be stam- 
beded into any unsound scheme of pub- 
licly financed industrial inducement. 

In contrast, it should advertise widely 
that Texas does not have such programs 
Since it does not have to cover up disad- 
vantages with gimmicks. Such an ap- 
Broach is bound to impress responsible 
businesses who want to pay their fair 
oe and live in a community, not own 


Texas employment commission sta- 
tistics show that Texas gained 60,000 
jobs between July 1961 and July 1962; 
Unemployment was 4.8 percent. More- 
Over, Texas was second in the Nation, 
foliowing only New York, in number of 
New industries gained in the first 6 
Months of 1963. 


1 the Wall Street Journal of July 31, 


There are 18 to 20,000 community develop- 
ment organizations which provide financial 
or other inducements to attract industry. 

A tremendous amount of money has been 
Spent by the Federal Government, States, 
and localities in the past generation, but 
With scant success for the most part. 


In fact, this quest for gold at the end 
Of the rainbow has gone to such an 
absurd extreme that Governor Kerner, of 
Illinois, asked the legislature to vote him 
$100,000 to establish an office in Wash- 

n for the board he created in 1961 
Process applications for ARA grants 
and loans. Apparently the government 
feels that the State is not getting its full 
Share of Federal handouts. The Wash- 

Ston bureau would “protect and en- 
hance the economic development of the 
State of Illinois,” Governer Kerner ex- 
Dlained, 
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John J. O'Keefe: A Man for All Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH, Mr, Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, June 6, 1964, it was my 
pleasure to attend a dinner in New York 
City at the Park Sheraton Hotel, at 
which my good and old friend, John J. 
O'Keefe, legislative assistant to Senator 
GEORGE A, SMATHERS, of Florida, was pre- 
sented with the annual “Man of the 
Year Award” by the Col. Francis J. 
Quigley Memorial Post 959, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

The award, a solid bronze plaque, was 
given to John O'Keefe for his outstand- 
ing record of service in public life and 
his contributions to the American way 
of life and his efforts on behalf of vet- 
erans and their families. He is a veteran 
of World War II, having entered the 
service as a private in 1942. He served 
overseas for 18 months and was released 
with the rank of captain. An active 
member of the Army Reserve, he now 
holds the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Prior to joining the staff of Senator 
Smathers in 1954, John O'Keefe was a 
trial and appellate attorney with the 
Criminal Division of the U.S. Department 
of Justice in Washington, D.C., from 1947 
to 1953. He also served with the Hoover 
Commission. An attorney by profession, 
he is a member of the bar of the US. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict, and the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I am pleased to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following address 
by John O'Keefe on the occasion of his 
receipt of this well-merited award: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, members of the Col. Francis 
J. Quigley Memorial Post of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and friends, ever since its in- 
ception the Veterans of Foreign Wars Man of 
the Year Award has stood as a symbol of those 
principles of justice, freedom, and patriotism 
upon which our Nation was founded and for 
which many have given their lives, 

This coveted award honors all members of 
the organization which created it, as well as 
conferring honor upon its recipient, 

I shall prize this award as a symbol of our 
national credo and an expression of your 
friendship. 

I accept the award humbly in the knowl- 
edge that if I have made a contribution 
toward advancement of the principles 
espoused by your post and the VFW stand, 
it is because those are the principles which 
I believe to be in the best interests of our 
country. 

An occasion of this kind affords all of us a 
valuable opportunity to recall the military 
challenge to which we responded not 80 
many years ago. 

Had we allowed that challenge to go un- 
checked, our Nation would have been de- 
stroyed, and with it the freedom of the world. 

The important fact is that free men freely 
accepted that challenge—a challenge which 
jeopardized their beliefs, their values, in fact 
their very survival. 

The sacrifices then made by free men made 
it possible for this generation to look forward 


to the prospect of peace and a level of pros- 
perity unprecedented in our Nation's his- 

But this inviting prospect, won on the 
battlefields of war at untold cost in blood 
and treasure, demands ever new sacrifices and 
courageous acceptance of new challenges, 

In a rapidly changing world, free men 

must seek new solutions to problems that 
caused the tragic, large-scale wars of the 
past. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars is playing a 
fundamental role in this struggle. It is 
daily forging a living monument of re- 
membrance to these men by alerting America 
to certain basic truths: 

That the price of freedom is eternal vigi- 
lance against forces dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of our way of life. 

That our military might must be main- 
tained at a level consistent with the protec- 
tion of freedom for all men. 

That peace ly achieved by the 
sacrifice of principles in any degree is a vain 
and empty peace and a corrosion of the very 
foundation of freedom. 

That as—in the past—we have paid the 
ultimate price of freedom amidst the horrors 
of war—we today lack not the imagination, 
the will, and the perseverance to forge and 
wield new weapons of peace. 

All of us in this room stand witness to the 
fact that achievement of a just and lasting 
peace requires much more than armed 
strength. 

We know that our enemy today—atheistic 
communism—presents its chief challenge 
on a battlefield where no battlements are 
erected, where no trenches are dug, where no 
guns are fired. Nor does it envisage nor uti- 
lize battleships nor airplanes. 

It is the battlefield of ideas—a struggle be- 
tween opposing systems and philosophies of 
government—this is the warfare in which we 
are engaged today—this Is the warfare which 
will determine whether our sacrifices on the 
battlefields of the past have been in yain. 

Our late and beloved President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, Clearly saw the dimensions 
of the many-sided challenge this Nation must 
meet. Military strength adequate to meet 
brushfire war or nuclear war was one pillar 
of his approach to peace. 

In his view, of equal importance was the 
need to eliminate the scars of prejudice and 
discrimination that divide us here at home 
and weaken the moral fabric of the Nation. 

He realized that the erosion of individual 
freedoms and liberty in our immediate sphere 
of life saps the effectiveness of our national 
response to communism’s totalitarlan men- 
ace. 

In seeking to eliminate the root causes of 
discontent and misunderstanding abroad, as 
well as at home, President Kennedy bril- 
Uantly evoked and harnessed the idealism 
inherent in the American dream. 

It was John Fitzgerald Kennedy who ig- 
nited a stagnant American and started it 
moving forward again. 

Our President—Lyndon B. Johnson—took 
the reins of power at one of the most tragic 
moments in our national history and vig- 
orously continued America on the move, 
knowing full well that America can no longer 
afford to stand still—not even for personal 
or national grief. 

Looking to a brighter future for all men, 
our President has laid down policies that call 
for maximum development of this Nation's 
human and natural resources, freedom from 
poverty and want in the midst of plenty, and 
the final defeat of communism, in conclu- 
sive proof—to a still doubting world—of the 
inherent superiority of freedom. 

And thus it is that we are still engaged in 
a battle for survival. Freedom will always 
be challenged by those who fear it. But 
there is no doubt that so long as we adhere 
faithfully to the cause for which we fight, 
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the United States and the free world will 
ultimately triumph.  - 

In that certainty lies the reassurance that 
the contributions of members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars on the world’s battlefields 
wili never be forgotten. 


The Congo Must Clean Its Own House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from M. Moise Tshombe 
Was received yesterday. 

M. Tshombe takes the highly unpopu- 
lar point of view that the people and the 
Government of the Congo have got to do 
their own housecleaning in their own 
way. While this may be unpopular, it 
is at least refreshing. 

With the letter is an article, published 
some time back, from the Washington 
Star, that is of considerable interest and 
bears out the views of the Congolese 


leader: 

May 25, 1964. 
Re the Congo must clean its own house. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
U.S. Congresswoman, 
Tuxedo Park, N. V., 
United States of America. 

Honoraste Mapam: Almost simultaneously 
with its proclamation of independence, 4 
years ago, the Congo, governed from Léopold- 
ville, has been living on “borrowed time,” 
rocked by one crisis after another. 

Conflicts of authority in a national gov- 
ernment which lacked both the prestige and 
power for the job at hand, coupled with the 
emotional confusion of electoral propaganda, 
spelled chaos for the new Congo state right 
from the start. This chaos has increased, 
until today it has reached shock proportions. 

Desperately anxious to avoid admitting 
their weakness, the Central Government of 
the Congo did its best to confuse the rest 
of the world into associating Katanga with 
colonialism. The truth is that Katanga 
strove only to save itself from the anarchy 
that ravaged the rest of the Congo which 
the Central Government was unable to con- 
trol. 
Everyone now knows that this colonial 
“smokescreen” deceived many members of 
the United Nations at the time. Similarly, 
observers now recognize that the Central 
Government exploited the mysterious death 
of Patrice Lumumba to discredit Katanga. 

The end of the fighting with Katanga, 
which could not have possibly done anything 
to eliminate the incompetence and venality 
of the leaders of the Central Government at 
Leopold ville, failed to bring the results ex- 
pected. The complete disregard for the prin- 
ciples of national reconciliation embodied in 
the U Thant plan, an instrument originally 
intended to insure peace and order in the 
Congo, plus the total incapacity of the Cen- 
tral Government, a regime much more in- 
terested in lining their personal pockets than 
in the good of the Congo, has resulted in 
making the Congo more dependent on for- 
eign powers than ever. 

Eloquent testimony to their indifference, 
and duplicity, is offered by the exchange rate 
of the Congo franc. It is now less than one- 
sixth of its 1960 value. 
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The Congo must follow the example of 
other African nations which managed to 
settle their rivalries and conflicts in the 
inter-African conferences at Casablanca, 
Monrovia, and Brazzaville, and constituted 
the OUA as the sound basis for African col- 
laboration. The Congo must settle its own 


problems and by means of free elections set 


it house in order with the same wisdom and 
foresight. 

National reconciliation, the paseword, after 
the fighting in Katanga was over, and which 
was supposed to have been achieved through 
the U Thant plan, but was not, due to the 
machinations of Central Government figures 
who deliberately ignored the plan's pro- 
visions in their own self-interest, should be 
brought about. 

These venal men should be brought to 
task and a new government consisting of 
men who have demonstrated their public 
interest should be formed at once to elim- 
inate corruption and set the Congo on its 
rightful path, 

The Congo must assume its place as an 
effective member of the family of new Afri- 
can nations, and a stanch friend of the 
West and can only do so with honest and 
efficient government, Continuation of chaos 
and corruption as now fostered by self- 
interest cliques and by certain foreign finan- 
cial interests, so patently obvious in the 
Leopoldville of today, is not only unhealthy 
for the Congo but a sword in the back of the 
African community of nations. The OUA 
can be strong, negotiate on honorable terms 
with countries purchasing and developing 
Africa's natural resources, only, if the new 
nations of Africa are healthy. The Congo is 
presently in a perilously unhealthy state, 
and a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. 

I attach a copy of a recent editorial in 
the Washington Star which may interest 
you. 

Any remarks you care to make would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Morse TscHOMBE. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 29, 1964] 
Suanpy BUSINESS 

In January 1963, a United Nations force, 
while disclaiming any such purpose, was 
crushing Moise Tshombe's Katanga army and 
chasing the “white mercenaries” out of the 
country. 

Still, reforms were promised, The United 
Nations said the Congo Government in Leo- 
poldville had granted amnesty to Mr. Tshom- 
be and had guaranteed him full freedom of 
movement. The U.N. also put forward an 
eight-point plan for reconciliation. The first 
item on the list called for adoption of a new 
constitution setting up a federal system un- 
der which Tshombe’s Katanga would have 
enjoyed a considerable measure of autonomy. 

By June of last year, however, the Leo- 
pokivile politicians had ered Ka- 
tanga in such fashion that Tshombe could 
hardly expect to be elected to anything, and 
he left the country. 

By October a 6-month “state of emergency” 
had been decreed by Leopoldville in order 
to stop “demonstrations.” È 

And now—fust last week—there was a tiny 
item in the paper which announced that the 
state of emergency has been extended indefi- 
nitely“ by President Joseph Kasavubu, that 
public meetings are banned and that civil 
courts are being réplaced by military tri- 
bunals. 

Our own Government actively encouraged 
and supported this shameful performance. 
Surely those responsible for the decision to 
“smash Tshombe” have nothing to be 
proud of. 
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St. Louis Academy, Staten Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the annual commencement of 
St. Louis Academy was held Saturday, 
June 13, 1964. Sister Mary Peter, prin- 
cipal, graduated the largest class in the 
school's history. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward 
J. Dolan conferred diplomas on the 
graduates. 

Miss Maureen B. Killen, valedictorian, 
received the General Excellence Award, 
and Miss Sandra Bansept, salutatorian, 
received second honors. Other awards 
were won by Patricia Willson, Patricia. 
Nicolaus, Elyse Herbert, Leonor Mus- 
senden, Mary Mulcahy, Kathleen Faller, 
Diana Diaz, Georgiana Phend, Barbara 
Van Valen, and Denise Rankin. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
my address. 


In a conversation I had with Sister 
Mary Peter earlier today I neglected to 
explain to her that the reason I have not 
emerged successful in any debate 
throughout the 14 years of my marriage 
probably stems from the fact that my 
wife received 2 years of her academic 
training here at St. Louis Academy. 


This is, of course, a compliment to the 
training in logic you receive here at 
St. Louis. My best advice to the ladies 
here today is to let someone at some 
time in the future win one every now and 
then. 

My address follows: 

To you young ladies (people) gathered 
here today, this occasion is a bittersweet ex- 
perience. Joyous, yes, in the knowledge that 
you are on the threshold of new opportuni- 
ties, new challenges, new and greater respon- 
sibilities; and sad, too, in the realization 
that now, after these school-tied years of 
friendship, you must part and walk alone 
to your individual destiny. 

The pressures, the parties, the excitement 
of graduation leave little time for refiection, 
I know; but my guess is that each of you, 
sometime in the happy confusion of the past 
few days, has paused to wonder: “What has 
life in store for me? Will I reach the goal I 
have set for myself?” Now. I am a Congress- 
man, not an oracle; I cannot tell you whether 
or not you will reach your goal, but I can 
tell you how you can reach toward It. 

The key is education. 

Education means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To the young Peace Corps 
volunteer in an emerging nation in Africa 
education means the God-given privilege of 
bringing the benefits of the modern world to 
an untutored savage; to the savage, educa- 
tion can mean so simple a thing as basic 
farming that will keep him and his family 
from want. 

To the far-seeing scientist, educatlon 
means widening the horizons of man’s 
knowledge—and our horizons are still 
limited, despite the great strides we have 
made in the past quarter century—and ap- 
plying this knowledge to build a better so- 
ciety and a more equitable one, 
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In short, education is another word for 
Progress, whether it means the ability to 
Scrawl a signature or the ability to launch a 
rocket to the moon. 

It is theoretically possible, of course, to 
Progress without education. Take the case 
of Alfred, who was the office janitor for a 
large corporation. Alfred was a crackerjack 
janitor; hard working, conscientious, and 
skilled at repairing the minor things that go 
Wrong in an office. His bosses were highly 
Pleased with him. But, one day there was a 
Corporate merger and a new set of bosses 
Moved in, among them a personnel manager 
Who was a stickler for regulations. In in- 
terviewing Alfred he was horrified to learn 
that the janitor could not read or write. 
Good janitor or not, Alfred was fired. 

Nobody else would hire him. So, in des- 
Peration, Alfred withdrew his small savings 
and opened a small tobacco shop. He was as 
good a businessman as he was a janitor; 
though illiterate, he was shrewd. In time, 
he opened a second shop, then a third * * + 
eventually, some of his weaithy customers 
induced him to open a chain and agreed to 
back him to the tune of $500,000. The day 
Came to close the deal, and Alfred was across 
the desk from the banker, who handed him 
the contract to read and sign. 

“I can’t read or write,” said Alfred. 

The banker was astounded. 

“What,” he exclaimed. “You've done so 
Well in business and you can’t read or write. 
Just think what you'd be if you could read 
and write.“ 

“I know what I'd be,” said Alfred. 
a janitor.” 

Now, that’s a good story, but it’s just 
that—a story. In today's increasingly com- 
Plex world the illiterate—and even the semi- 
literate—is totally helpless and hopeless. It 
is a keenly competitive world; only those 
Who are prepared can reap its rewards. 

Let me tell you another story—this one 
true. Some 5 years ago, down in Prince 
Edward County, Va., the authorities closed 
the public schools rather than obey a U.S. 
Supreme Court order to integrate them. 
Public schools stopped for almost 3,000 chil- 
dren. For the whites among them, stopgap 
Schools—in church basements, Übraries, 
fraternal halls, anywhere there was room— 
Were soon organized. In time, a whole new 
Private school system, with its own build- 

libraries and other facilities, was pro- 
Vided for the white children in a massive 
Community effort. 

But for all except a few of the 1,650 Negro 
children in Prince Edward County there was 
no school at all for 4 long years. Until this 
Year, when a group of public spirited men 
and women put their time, talent, and money 
to work, there were no classes at all for 
Negroes. The new schools for them opened 
With high optimism—but not even the edu- 
Cators realized the damage that this 4-year 
blank had wrought. 

Consider this—for hundreds of Negro chil- 
dren who entered school for the first time 
this year the loss was complete. An 11-year- 
Old girl had to be shown how to hold a pen- 
cil, A 10-year-old boy clapped his hands to 

sides and tearfully refused to touch a 
library book because, as he said, “I can’t 
read.“ First graders couldn't or wouldn't 
Say their own names; those of high school 
äge had forgotten how to read or do grade 
School arithmetic, their speech was almost 
Uninteligible; some of the young people, in 
the 18 to 22 age bracket, mind you, tried 
to take up their high school work again 
but found the pace too fast and quit, many 
have dropped out, permanently lost to 
themselves and to a society that simply can- 
not afford this waste of human resources, 

Thus. you here today, with those cherished 
diplomas in your hands, are fortunate. But 
how will you use this fortune? To 
What purpose will you put your education? 


“I'd be 
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How will you employ this magic key to the 
future? To open a door to a snug, smug, 
private world of security? Today, this is 
an alluringly easy door to open. There is 
opportunity on every side. Well-paying jobs 
seek you out; it is a buyer's market In em- 
ployment for those who haye the where- 
withal—education. We live in an era of 
unparalleled material prosperity. The world 
of the magazines—a house in the suburbs, 
a good, safe job, happy, well-fed children 
and all the rest of it—is a reality, and all for 
a dollar down and a dollar a week. 

Unhappily, we have all been so bedazzled 
with the false gold of materialism that we 
tend to accept it as an end in itself; our 
sense of values becomes distorted; the new 
job is accepted not because it offers a greater 
opportunity for accomplishment or a deeper 
feeling of satisfaction, but because it nour- 
ishes the ego; the new house is bought not 
so much to live in as it is to impress friends 
who perhaps cannot afford one; the old car 
is perfectly serviceable—and paid for—but 
the new car is a status symbol. It is a tidy 
life, and can be yours for the asking, but is 
it a worthy goal? Is this all that education 
really means? I think you will agree that 
it does not. 

Education means the ability to grow— 
spiritually and intellectually as well as ma- 
terlally. And with education goes obliga- 
tion—the obligation of each succeeding gen- 
eration to carry on the perpetual quest for 
the improvement of society in other areas 
besides the material. 

And, believe me, we have room for growth 
spiritually and intellectually. We are edu- 
cated enough to destroy the world with a 
monstrous weapon, but not educated enough 
to see to it that this weapon will never be 
used; we are educated enough to orbit a man 
in the awesome environment of space, but 
not educated enough to seat a black child 
in a white school without the risk of vio- 
lence; we are educated enough to produce 
a man such as the late President Kennedy, 
but not educated enough to cure the sick 
mind of the assassin who was destined to 
kill him. ’ 

But, you ask, what is it that I can do to 
grow. to repay this obligation my education 
has imposed upon me? First, you must con- 
tinue to learn; your diploma, from this 
academy, or from college, is a beginning, not 
an-ending. For too many today, the mental 
books close upon graduation, never again to 
open. We live in an age of specialization, 
which means that we are so preoccupied with 
a part of a project that we forget the whole 
of it. A rocket scientists, we'll say for pur- 
poses of illustration, is the Nation’s foremost 
technician on solid fuels; his entire life is 
wrapped up in his work. He takes no in- 
terest in politics, he is oblivious of the can- 
cerous social crises of the time, he simply 
cannot be bothered by the problems of the 
world beyond his own narrow horizon. What 
is this overspecialized man, then, really 
contributing to the society that provided 
him his opportunity? The answer is noth- 
ing, except in the strictly material sense. 

Is this man, as intelligent as he is, con- 
tributing a tenth as much as those dedicated 
and caring people who devoted their time, 
talent, and money to provide schooling for 
the friendiess Negro children down in 
Virginia? 

No, 

So, I urge you, never let your intellectual 
horizon shrink. Keep yourself mentally ac- 
tive,whether you become scientists or house- 
wife and mother—and, more and more, I'm 
inclined to think the latter is the more im- 
portant of the professions—keep pace with 
the events that vitally concern you—politics, 
international affairs, the schools, the whole 
varied, exciting world around you. Remem- 
ber, most problems are not beyond solution; 
but in order to arrive at solutions you first 
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must understand the problem; and to under- 
stand the problem you must be aware of it. 

Awareness, unfortunately, is a scarce com- 
modity; think of the tens of millions dully 
staring each night into the blue glare of 
television sets, comfortably numbing thelr 
minds, and you can readily understand why 
awareness is uncommon today, Turn off the 
television once in a while; read the news- 
papers; take a trip to the library and pick 
up some books, preferably by authors you 
don’t agree with at all—there's nothing like 
a high sense of outrage for stimulating the 
intellect. You'll be surprised at the cogent 
arguments you can come up with. All of a 
sudden, you're growing. 

But interest in itself isn't enough; you 
must get in the game of life instead of just 
buying a ticket and wa from the side- 
lines, Nothing is so deeply satisfying as to 
be a part of some undertaking, whether it be 
a church bazaar or a presidential campaign. 
Ask yourself, as you begin your adult life, 
what are your ideals, your political philos- 
ophy, your attitudes toward current issues. 
Then seek out those of like mind, and trans- 
late your ideas into action. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of your participation in politics, 
which is the very fabric of our country, It is 
truly shameful that in our Nation—showcase 
of democracy for the world—more people do 
not vote than do, even in this comparatively 
enlightened era. Too many of us shrug and 
say, Oh, well, what's one vote, one way or 
the other?” I can tell you how important 
one vote is—President Johnson’s career on 
the national political scene was the result - 
of just 84 votes—the slim margin that sent 
him to the U.S. Senate in 1948. 

Even more important than your vote is 
your participation. I don't mean, of course, 
that you should run for office, though there 
is certainly no reason why you shouldn't. 
What I do mean is that you should make your 
voice heard for or against a legislative pro- 
posal, for or against a candidate. To believe 
in an idea or a man and not support it or 
him is to be untrue to yourself; political 
apathy is an evil that can have appalling 
consequences; tyranny is far more often the 
result of apathy than revolution; consider 
the bloody Nazi regime in Germany; Hitler 
did not seize the Government of Germany— 
he won it by default through the apathy of 
the German people. 

Begin your participation at home, in your 
neighborhood. Look around you. What are 
the problems of your community? What 
does it need? How can you help? Does a 
family need aid? Does the Scout troop need 
adult leadership? Is the PTA withering for 
lack of interest? You have the education, 
you are aware, you understand. You have 
the key to constructive participation. Use 
it. 

As you participate, you grow again, this 
time to a realization of the tremendous—and 
deeply rewarding—obligation you have to 
those less fortunate than yourself. To bring 
this home to you today, I want to tell youa 
story—a true one and a poignant one—that 
will take you back again to Prince Edward 
County, Va., where education is so important 
because there has been so little of it. 

Among the Negro children who had never 
attended school was an 8-year-old boy named 
Beauregard Lee. Now Beauregard was no 
different than the rest, he too was timid and 
fearful. But when he took the general IQ 
test his teachers, these truly educated men 
and women who gave up the easy, well-fur- 
nished life to help these unfortunate young- 
sters—were astounded; Beauregard Lee came 
up with an IQ of 153 percent, which means 
he has more brain power than 99 percent of 
all Americans. Beauregard, at 8, is already 
solving algebraic equations. 

But if it bad not been for those who 
were falthful to the obligation of their educa- 
tion, Beauregard Lee would be forever lost 
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to ignorance, So, wherever your career takes 
you, to whatever heights you climb, think 
occassionally of Beauregard Lee. At some 
time in your life you may pass a little boy or 
girl like him. If you do, pause and give him 
the magic key that was handed to you, the 
magic key to education. In doing so you will 
achieve the noblest goal that life has to offer. 
Thank you. i 


Oversea GI Wants Prayers in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I have been inserting some letters and 
statements in the Recorp by organiza- 
tions, groups, and individuals, who see 
the great necessity of returning prayer 
and Bible reading to our publie schools. 
These are exceptional items, out of many 
thousands I receive. 

Today is another exception. This is 
one of many coming from our men in 
the military service of our country. I do 


not know where he is stationed abroad. 


but wherever he is, I am sure that he 
expresses the sentiments of many of his 
contemporaries. You will want to read 
this, I know, and despite the opposition 
of some constitutional lawyers and theo- 
logians, this young man expresses him- 
self on what it means to cut God out of 
any part of our lives, any place, and at 
any time. 
May 16, 1963. 


Dran Sm: My name is Joseph Valenzuela, 
I am a member of the U.S. Army. I am 
originally from San Jose, Calif., a member 
of the Southern Baptist Church, a Christian, 
and a backer of your stand on the issue of 
prayers im school. e 

Iam writing this letter in reference to your 
stand on prayers in school. I have read your 
stand and beliefs on this grave issue in the 
Stars and Stripes newspaper which we re- 
ceiye over here in Europe. 

Sir, first, I would like you to know how 
great I feel that there are still men in poli- 
tics who contain that true of an American. 


E 
S 


politician who is seeking to 
and approval for his own approval. Sir, it 
is hard for me to understand why our fellow 
men cannot see that our country was based 
and started on the beliefs of God and wor- 
ship of God, Our great. leaders such as 
Washington and Lincoln who believed and 
worshiped God and our country was blessed 
by God for the people’s faithfulness to Him. 
And of this firm foundation our country 
grew to be the greatest of all time. 

Sir, I know now that our country is at a 
very low tide in its Christian beliefs, and ts 
rapidly increasing in mnonbelievers and 
atheists. Now the shock of the stopping of 
prayers by our schoolkids to God who gave 
us and created this great country of ours. 
This, sir, I believe is the first drastic wrong 
move that will certainly lead to the destruc- 
tion of the United States of America. The 
Americans by majority by far do not want 
this and it is hard for me to comprehend how 
a handful of atheists could turn this whole 
country into the opposite direction of God. 
Sir, communism grows on these roots, a non=- 
worshipper to a nonbeliever to an atheist and 
finally to a Communist. 
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For as you know communism and Chris- 
tianity cannot succeed together, have never, 
and never will. This decision and other de- 
cisions lately—I am sure they have been 
hailed as great victories by the Communist 
countries. Mr. Khrushchev has stated that 
they do not have to destroy us, that we will 
destroy ourselves, and I believe that we are 
going directly as he stated. 

Russia’s Lenin in his ten commands for- 
bade the belief of God, because he knew that 
it would not work with communism. I stop 
to wonder how our great forefathers of this 
country, who believed in God and in all mat- 
ters asked God for wisdom, understanding, 
and heip in running the Government mat- 
ters, would react to this grave matter. We 
are not allowed to have prayers in school, yet 
most colleges, by their anthropology classes, 
are allowed to say actually that we are direct 
from monkeys and that God is just a pretty 
fairytale book. 

Sir, may God bless you and your fellow 
politicians who stand with you in this cause 
for the welfare of our great country. I will 
continually pray for you and may our Al- 
mighty God forgive us for our faults and 
misunderstanding, and that he may sprinkle 
a little of His great and unlimited wisdom 
on us and our country. 

Jeremiah 7:23: “But this thing com- 
manded I them, saying Obey my voice, and 
I will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people: and walk ye in all the ways that I 
have commanded you, that it may be well 
unto you.” 

JOSEPH VALENZUELA, Jr. 


Federal Employment Costs Are Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for a salary boost 
for Federal employees recalls the fan- 
fare of its earlier moves to cut Govern- 
ment spending. The President himself 
promised substantial savings from a pro- 
gram of personnel reduction. In view 
of the present proposal to increase 
sharply Government payroll costs, an 
evaluation of the results of the person- 
nel 8 program is certainly rele- 
vant. 

Claims made by administration officials 
must be analyzed carefully to determine 
their réal substance; this is especially 
true of announcements of personnel re- 
ductions. Facts can be presented to 
prove a contention which, upon closer 
scrutiny, has little real meaning. 

The President recently announced, for 
example, that there were 13,743 fewer 
employees in March of this year than in 
March 1963. However, funds for the 
public works acceleration program were 
almost. exhausted by March 1964, and 
if the temporary employees under this 
program are excluded, Federal employ- 
ment in March of this year actually ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by 1,105. 
The reduction that occurred was due to 
the nature of the program rather than 
to the effort of the administration. 

Those who maintain that economy in 
Government can be realized by person- 
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nel cutbacks alone may be proved wrong 
in practice. A decrease in Federal em- 
ployment will provide little or no savings 
if accompanied by an increase in over- 
time costs or in contractor personnel. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
has noted that, although the Department 
of Defense has eliminated some jobs, an 
increase of 2,322 man- years of contractor 
personnel is planned for 1965. We must 
be careful to consider all relevant factors 
in our efforts to economize to assure that 
Savings achieved in one area are not 
offset by increased costs in another. 

The administration also has a tend- 
ency to talk of only one part of the 
Federal employment situation; namely, 
employment in the executive branch. If 
a complete evaluation of the personnel 
picture is to be made, employees in the 
legislative and judicial branches, as well 
as members of the military services and 
foreign nationals employed by the U.S. 
overseas, must also be considered. Even 
though employment in the executive 
branch alone may decline, the Govern- 
ment may find overall employment and 
payroll costs increasing. In fact, the 
Tax Foundation has estimated that total 
payroll costs will rise from the $25 bil- 
lion in 1963 to $27.4 billion in 1965 if the 
proposed pay bill is enacted. 

The attempt to justify increases in 
Federal employment by increases in the 
total population is of little merit. Ex- 
cept for the postal service, Government 
activities are not closely tied to the coun- 
try’s population. National defense, in- 
terest on the publie debt, and space ex- 
ploration, for example, need not grow as 
the population increases. Moreover, un- 
der proper administration, personnel 
efficiency will increase, and worker pro- 
ductivity in all branches of the Govern- 
ment will rise making little or no in- 
crease in the size of the work force 
necessary to keep pace with the growth 
of population. Judging by the adminis- 
tration's claims, this is exactly what is 
happening in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Internal Revenue Service, to name 
just a few outstanding examples. 

Comparison of Federal civilian pay- 
roll increases to increases in the Nation's 
personal income also is of interest. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1963, for example, when 
personal inccme rose by 14.9 percent, the 
Federal payroll went up 21.3 percent. 
Such a comparison seems more signif- 
icant than relating Federal employment 
to population. 

Success in reducing Federal civilian 
employment can be attained only by a 
far-reaching, sustained effort. The tend- 
ency to stress the number of civil em- 
ployees alone or to relate Federal em- 
ployment to the population can weaken 
the determination to reduce the 
work force. It is most important that we 
approach all policies concerning Fed 
personnel, including pay-raise proposals, 
with all the relevant facts at hand in or- 
der to produce coherent action in this 
area, 

A recent study by the Tax Foundation 
on The Federal Budget for Fiscal 1965 
develops this subject in detail and under 
unanimous consent, I place No. 7 of the 
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foundation’s series of budget briefs in 

the Recorp at this point: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1965: FEDERAL 
PERSONNEL AND Pay COSTS ARE INCREAS- 
INGc—No. 7 IN A SERIES OF BUDGET BRIEFS 
The January budget message points out 

that the proposals call for a substantial 
reduction in total civilan employment in the 
executive branch. In subsequent pronounce- 
ments the Chief Executive has stressed ad- 
ministration efforts to reduce Federal em- 
ployment, 

Prior to the submission of the 1965 budget, 
the President directed Federal department 
and agency heads to make strenuous efforts 
to reduce employment. He indicated that 
employment ceilings would be set for the 
agencies. On March 31, 1964, the Bureau of 
the Budget issued a circular seeking to estab- 
lish systematic methods for controlling and 
Teporting on employment, improvement in 
Manpower utilization, reductions in cost, 
ete. 

These efforts, and the attention repeatedly 
directed to them by the President and other 
Officials, plus the administration’s push for 
enactment of a half-billion dollar pay in- 
crease for Federal employees, naturally gen- 
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erate interest in the Government's employ- 
ment and pay picture. Some pertinent ques- 
tions arise. 

What are the prospects for achieving the 
substantial reduction in Federal civilian 
employment promised in the January budget 
message? How much progress has been made 
to date? To what extent, if any, will such 
personnel cutbacks lower Federal expendi- 
tures in fiscal.1965 and future years? These 
questions, and others, are considered in this, 
the seventh in a series of bulletins on the 
Federal budget for 1965. 

HOW MUCH REDUCTION IN FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT? 

Actually, the 1965 budget document indi- 
cated only a very modest reduction—1,200— 
in civilian employment in the 12 months 
following June 30, 1964. Budget tabulations, 
in fact, showed that the total number of 
Federal civilian employees on June 30, 1965, 
would exceed the total at the end of fiscal 
1963 by almost 21,000. 

Table 1 provides a breakdown of civilian 
employment in the executive branch, by 
major agency, with actual data for fiscal 1963 
and estimates for the current and 1965 fiscal 
years. 
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These date require explanation. Year-end 
personnel totals include temporary, part- 
time, and intermittent employees. The total 
employment of 2,490,288 shown in table 1 as 
of the end of fiscal 1963, for example, in- 
cludes 2,231,519 full-time permanent em- 
ployees, 65,737 classified as temporary (pri- 
marily seasonal). 87,797 part-time employees 
(principally in the Post Office and Veterans 
Administration), and 105,235 classified as 
intermittent, including leave replacements, 
consultants, and others who may be em- 
ployed for as little as a day or two a month. 
The budget document also points out that 
employment totals at the end of the fiscal 


Fear. since they include seasonal employees, 


are likely to be higher than the average for 
the entire year. 

In any case, the totals are imposing. And 
the figures in table 1 leave no doubt that an 
aggressive and sustained drive will be re- 
quired to bring Federal civilian employment 
down even to the June 30, 1963, level. Some 
progress has been made. Early in March 
the White House reported that new end-of- 
year projected employment ceilings for 1965 
were 7,265 below the estimate in the budg- 
et—bringing the estimated total reduction 
during fiscal 1965 to 8,465. 


Tare I. Civilian employment in the exceutive branch * 


{Fiscal years as of June 301 
Actual, | Estimate; | Estimate, | Change, Chan 
Deseription 1063 1964 1005 | 1965 versus Description 1905 versa 
1963 1963 
Ezecutive Office of the President 1,660 1, 621 1,618 —42 || Fedoral Aviation Agency--...-.-.- 137 
Department of Axriculture 112,448 116, 800 115, 376 +2, 888 || General Services Adm! tlon.. +5, 050 
Department of Commeree....-.. — $2,338 34, 603 34, 45 +2,807 || Housing and Home Finance 
Department of Defense: C +084 
Military and military assist- National 
SCG ee ea 1,017, 7 1.007, 000 $89, 920 +8, 80 
GCC 32, 048 32, 293 31,831 +500 
BG Ween. oes wes one 81, 062 86. 000 90. 730 —6 
855 72, 502 72, 774 +1, 129 
32, O81 32, 750 32, 759 
9. 567 10, 016 9. 984 +113 
587, 161 50, 100 507. 900 27 
24,519 25, 324 25, 320 Panama m2 
U.S. Information A 
16.782 16, 500 15, 700 Miscellaneous indepen 
1,110 1,150 1,250 ales and other +2, 234 
86, 579 88, 433 90, 427 +3, 848 
7,120 7,330 7,330 +210 +20, 912 
The fi Include tentative estimates for employment under ap tions ? Consists of civilian employment for military functions and military assistance. 
Fend or later trunsmittal. In accordance with tions of the C Service ? Employment of the Panama Canal and the U.S. Soldiers’ Home is incindod under 


ommisston, the figures coyor both emplo: 
Intermittent employees who work at any 


working on June 3, and part-time and 
e during the month of June. 


“Other” below. 


* Excludes 7.411 project employees for the public works acceleration program. 


TABLE 2.—Employment increases and decreases by agency, June 80, 1964, to June 30, 1965 


Description 


Do ¥ mont of Defense: 
rill 


Seer Une Ey mein mee Pe teh 


Increases: 


Fust Office Department 


Description Change, 1965 
versus 1964 
Increases—Continued 3 s 
Veterans’ Amin — +733 
. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare... y 720 
Treasury Dopurt mon mi 1, 994 
% ↄ EEE R „ 509 
— ane e SN ated +17, 700 
Aaa u TRESS a —1,200 


EMPLOYMENT COMPARISONS REQUIRE ANALYSIS 


Budget data on Federal employment, com- 
Parisons of employment totals—and some- 
times claims of personnel reductions—re- 
Quire examination and analysis every bit as 
Careful as do other data in this huge and 
Complex document. 

A case in point is provided by an announce- 
Ment by the President In a recent press con- 
ference to the effect that there were 13,743 
fewer Federal employées on March 31 of this 
year than for March 1963. The statement is 
accurate, but it requires analysis. The facts 
are these: In March 1963, overall Federal em- 
Ployment included 14,982 persons temporar- 


ily employed under the public works accel- 
eration program. By March of 1964 funds 
for this program were about gone, and only 
134 employees were included for this activity. 
If these temporary public works employees 
are excluded, Civil Service Commission data 
show that Federal employment in March of 
this year actually exceeded the comparable 
total 12 months earlior—by 1,105. 

Table 1 also reveals that—as in the case 
of the overall reduction in estimated Federal 
expenditures for 1965—the slight net reduc- 
tion in Federal civilian employment projected 
in 1965 (as compared with 1964) is due mostly 
to a substantial cutback in civilian employ- 


ment in the Defense Department. This de- 
cline will be almost entirely offset by in- 
creases in other agencies. 

Table 2 summarizes the major employ- 
ment increases and decreases, by agency, as 
reported in the January budget document, 
(The estimates have not been adjusted for 
additional cuts announced by the President 
after submission of the budget.) 

These changes, however, do not tell all that 
is important. Will personnel cutbacks be 
accompanied by equal efforts to hold down re- 
lated costs, so that savings achieved in one 
place will not be offset by increases elsewhere? 
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Tant 3.—Paid civilian and active duly military personnel 


[Fiscal years as of June 30} 


2, 576, 121 
2, 476, 225 


5,051, 346 


5, 087, 425 5, 401, 307 


1 Excludes Central Intelligence Agency and National Security Agency employees. 


A case in point is provided by the recent 
report of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the Department of Defense appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1965. While the re- 
port endorsed efforts to eliminate unneces- 
Sary civilian personnel, it also included a 
pertinent example of how the savings from 
such personnel cuts might be dissipated. 
The report states: “Mere reduction of ci- 
vilian personnel does not mean a net saving 
to the Government if there is an attendant 
increase in overtime costs, if additional 
military personnel are used to perform work 
previously done by civilians, or if there is a 
marked increase in the use of contractor 

1. In this connection, the commit- 
tee has noted testimony given during the 


hearings that an increase of 2,322 man-years 
of contractor personnel is planned for the 
1965 year. It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the same effort should be made to 
reduce contractor personnel as has been 
made to reduce Federal civilian personnel,” 
Difficulties in measurement of accomplish- 
ment cannot be overcome easily. Contract 
services can appear to be both more eco- 
nomical and more expensive, depending 
upon the quality of performance and the 
yardsticks by which costs and accomplish- 
ments are calculated, 
A LOOK AT OTHER TYPES OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Most of the publicity as to Federal em- 
ployment, and the material included thus 


far in this bulletin, has dealt with only 
civilian employment in the executive branch. 
Several groups of employees paid out of Fed- 
eral funds are not included. For example, 
clyiian employment totals do not include 
the employees of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the National Security Agency. 
Nor do such total include (1) foreign na- 
tionals employed by US. agencies overseas, 
(2) employees of the legislative branch, or 
(3) employees of the judicial branch. In 
addition, of course, the Federal Government 
pays the salaries and allowances of almost 
2.7 million uniformed personnel in the 
military services—the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 


TABLE 4.— Civilian payroll and active duly military compensation 
Fiscal years as of June 30. In millions of dollars) 


t udes Intelligence A and National Security Agency employees. 
— —— allowances — DIS to civilian 5 not Include ments. 


* Includes pay 


Taste 5,—Federal civilian payroll and per- 
sonal income 


[Sclected fiscal years, dollar figures in billions] 


Personal Income $322. 1803. 4/3452. 1/4-40. 4/4-14.9 


10.7 12.8 


i % 
8 18 6048 7 21.3 


When these groups are included, the num- 
ber of persons on Federal payrolls at the 
end of fiscal 1963—the last year for which 
such data are available—totaled 5.4 million. 
The combined payroll costs for all Federal 
employees, including military personnel, 
totaled $25.6 billion in the year ending 
June 30, 1963. Tables 3 and 4 provide data 
on the numbers and the payroll costs for all 
types of Federal employment for fiscal 1956 
and also for the most recent fiscal years for 
which such data are avaliable. 

IMPACT OF PAYROLL COSTS ON FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

The 1965 budget document contains A spe- 
cial analysis of Federal civilian employment. 
This analysis notes that “personnel compen- 
sation is a relatively small portion of the 
Federal budget. In the administrative 


budget for 1965 these costs amount to only 
12.5 percent.” Since the analysis covers 
civilian employment in the executive branch 
only, it does not include the other categories 
listed in table 3, While complete data are 
not available for the current or 1965 fiscal 
years, it is possible to make some meaningful 
estimates. 

Civilian employment in the executive 
branch may decline. Actual payroll costs, 
however, are expected to increase as a result 
of pay increases recently enacted or currently 
proposed. To estimate the civilian payroll 
in the executive branch at $16.5 billion in 
fiscal 1965 does not appear unreasonable. 
In addition, 1965 military compensation is 
estimated at $10.9 billion, bringing the total 
to $27.4 billlon—or 27.9 percent of total ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures. 

The actual total for fiscal 1963 was $25 bil- 
lion—or 26.9 percent of administrative 
budget expenditures. Actually. then, even 
though there may be reduction in the num- 
ber of Federal employees, payroll costs are 
likely to increase in 1965. 


PEDERAL EMPLOYMENT RELATED TO POPULATION 
GROWTE 


The current emphasis on reduction in 
number of Federal civilan employees, and 
the relationship of the Federal civilian work 
force to population increases, suggests an- 
other comparison. The 1965 budget—and 
statements of the President and other offl- 
clals—have emphasized that Federal employ- 


subsistence or clothing allowances, change of duty travel allowances, or similar pay- 


ment over the last decade has grown at a 
slower rate than population—that in 1955 
there was one Federal employee (in the ex- 
ecutive branch) for each 70 Americans, 
whereas in 1965 the ratio will be one to 77. 
Other statements have suggested that if 
Federal employment were to keep pace with 
population, an employment increase, rather 
than the planned cutback, could be expected. 
Except for the services, however, Fed- 
eral Government activities are for the most 
part not tled closely to population, National 
defense, space exploration, interest on the 
public debt, and other activities need not 
grow with population. ` 

Moreover, it is of interest to compare pay- 
rolls as well as numbers of employces, 
may be, for example, just as pertinent to 
compare the increase in Federal civilian pay- 
roll to the increase in personal income, as to 
compare Federal employment with popula- 
tion. Such a comparison is revealing. 

In fiscal 1956 personal income totaled 
$325.1 billion, the Federal civilian pa 
$10.7 billion. By 1963—the last year for 
which actual payroll data are available— 
personal income had increased to $452.1 bll- 
lion, a rise of 40.4 percent. The Federal 
clvilian payroll had risen to $15.6 billion— 
a 45.7-percent increase. Between 1960 and 
1963, when personal Income rose by 149 per- 
cent, the Federal payroll went up 213 per“ 
cent. The pertinent data are shown in 
table 5. 
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CONCLUSION 

Current efforts to reduce Federal civilian 
employment may succeed. There is com- 
pelling réason to try to increase the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of Federal employees. 
Little success, however, can be expected from 
sporadic efforts: Success requires a continu- 
ing determination and responsibility of all 
administrations, pressed vigorously at all 
times. 

The tendency to stress the numbers of 
civilian employees only, or to relate Federal 
civilian employment to population, could 
weaken determination to control the Federal 
work force. Moreover, the costs of Federal 
employment are significant, apart from the 
numbers employed. The arguments for up- 
Ward adjustment in some Federal salaries 
are highly persuasive. But the great in- 
crease in Federal payrolls suggests that close 
attention needs to be given rates of pay and 
employment, as well as other Federal outlays, 
if effective control of Federal spending is to 
be achieved. 


Stady of Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored with your permission to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
written by Mr. Paul Gardner of the New 
York Times on the outstanding telecast 
of the National Broadcasting Co, of 
last week entitled, “Red, White, and 
Blue.” I was fortunate to be able to 
have viewed this program which paid 
tribute in the highest possible way to 
the beauty and great significance our 
flag holds for us and I was awed by its 
intensity of purpose in arousing the 
American people to continue ever 
stronger their devotion and love for their 
flag and their country. 

TV: STUDY or PATRIOTISM—NED, WHITE, AND 
BLUE STRESSES FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN THE 
Amenican DREAM 
America, according to youngsters In gram- 

mar school, is a country where sugar can 

be borrowed freely, where junk can be sold 
when the owner pleases and where freedom 
is fun. 

These views of America, some unusually 
intelligent, others strangely” limited, but 
all stressing freedom and choice, were ex- 
Pressed last night during the National 
Broadcasting Co.'s documentary on patriot- 
ism, “The Red, White and Blue,” 

Without stooping to the varlety-show 
level of fing waving or stopping to let cele- 
britics gush on about what the Constitu- 
tion means to them—between unfortunate 
interludes of marching music—the hour- 

production demonstrated that our 

Country's attitudes toward patriotism can 

be examined with dignity and grace. 

While Walter Brennan narrated a script by 
Philip Reisman Jr., Donald Hyatt's cameras 
Visited the ghostly remains of Ellis Island, 
Port of entry for 20 million people seeking 
ute. liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This, Mr. Reisman pointed out, was called 
the American dream, and it was a good 

and it still is. 

Explaining that there is neither a liberal 
nor a conservative flag. Red, White and 
Blue" effectively showed how the Amer- 

fing has been subverted by Nazi and 
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Communist groups and perverted by the Ku 
Klux Elan, which emphasizes only the white- 
ness and ignores the other colors. 

A rousing score by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett conveyed the excitement of a Fourth 
of July celebration, the memories of a Dec- 
oration Day ceremony and the beauty of the 
American flag, whether resting in a class- 
room or waving in a breeze. 

Paul. GARDNER. 


“Ground Rules” for Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
rules that govern the good life, even in 
this complex age in which we live, are 
simple and fundamental. There are no 
changes in the basic precepts. They are 
as sound today as they were in the be- 
ginning of time, but they bear repeating, 
especially for those young people who are 
graduating from high school, about to 
embark on business or college careers 
that will remove them from the shelter 
of home and school, 

Each year the Hudson Dispatch pub- 
lished in Union City, N.J., publishes a 
list of what the editor refers to as 
“Ground Rules for Graduates.” These 
merit wide circulation for they serve as 
sound guidance for any young graduate. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
following editorial in the RECORD: 

[From the Hudson Dispatch, June 4, 1964] 
"GROUND RULES” FOR GRADUATES 

Since 1948, around this time of the year, 
we have offered what we call “ground rules” 
for graduates. We believe that if these rules 
are followed, the young graduate's life will 
be happier and more wholesome, and success 
will be assured if it is not measured by the 
dollar sign. 

The “ground rules“ 

1. Believe in God, no matter how or where 
you worship. 

2. Observe common honesty and decency in 

all things. 
3. Insist on honorable dealing. Spurn 
shady practices, even though strictly legal 
and you know how you can get away with 
them. 

4. Try to do your job better than anybody 
ever did in the past. 

5. Jump at the opportunity to shoulder 
responsibility. The world needs men and 
women who are able to assume responsibility 
and not afraid to do so. 

6. Never duck doing something that is not 
strictly a part of your job but which you 
know should be done by you for the benefit 
of the company. 

7. Take and execute orders of your superior 
willingly. Remember, if you cannot “take” 
orders, you will not likely rise to a position 
in which you will be the one to give orders. 

8. Forgo comment on the faults of others 
except for a constructive purpose. Con- 
versely, give full credit to the good deeds of 
others. 

9. Fear giving too little to your job than 
giving too much. There are plenty who give 
too Little, but only a few who give too much. 

10. Play fair, even in instances in which 
no one would know the difference. If you 
do this, you will also be considerate and tol- 
erant. 
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11, Endeavor to get along with people no 
matter whether you personally like them or 
not. 

12. Remember, the amount of happiness 
that you get out of life will depend largely 
on the amount of happiness you give to 
others. 

With fair ability and intelligence, If you 
will conscientiously follow these ground 
rules,” success in life is virtually assured, 
unles you measure success by a monetary 
standard. 


Wanted: Full-Time Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
lead article of the April issue of Enter- 
prise, which is the magazine of the Young 
Presidents Organization, there appeared 
an article entitled “Wanted: Full-Time 
Americans,” written by my very good 
friend, William H. Rentschler, president 
of the Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Bill practices what he preaches, 
having actively served in the State Young 
Republican organization in a variety of 
capacities, including the chairmanship, 
and having run in the Republican pri- 
mary for the U.S. Senate in 1962. Asa 
young businessman actively engaged in 
the political arena, his remarks ought to 
be heeded by all those in the business 
community, and under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, I place the entire text 
of the article at this point in the RECORD: 

WANTED: FULL-TIME AMERICANS 

It is my conviction that the survival of 
our values, of our society, of our system of 
government, of our economic ssytem, of our 
way of life depends on the dedicated, en- 
thusiastic, selfless participation of people 
like yourself. 

I ask you, as former Gov. Sam Jones of 
Louisiana suggested in a recent speech, to 
“enlist as & full time citizen of this Republic 
for the duration of your lifetime.” 

The record to date is not good, It Is ac- 
tually quite depressing. I am not going to 
pull any punches, and I am going to say 
some things that you may not like to hear, 
but some things which I believe need saying. 

If, as some people seem to think, there is 
n decline in the standards of public officials; 
if, as the head of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce says, some Congressmen are “bag- 
men”; if politicians are held by many in low 
esteem, much of the responsibility must fali 
on the business community, and on so-called 
civic leaders who provide such poor ex- 
amples. 

After all, it ls businessmen who are clam- 
oring for a tax cut today without insisting 
on the discipline of reduced expenditures 
and a balanced Federal budget. 

It is businessmen who give aid and com- 
fort and support to the corrupt, boss-ruled 
political machines in big cities like Chicago 
which deliver the electoral votes to elect 
Presidents. 

It is businessmen who suggest we sell Rus- 
sia, and indirectly Cuba, our surplus wheat 
to prop up, after repeated crop failures, the 
regime that threatens to bury us. 

It is businessmen who go to Washington 
at the head of every delegation seeking Fed- 
eral funds and Federal participation in in- 
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numerable projects which ought to be han- 
died at the local and State level. 

Not all businessmen, not even most busi- 
nessmen, engage in this folly, thank God, nor 
do more than a fraction of our legislators 
succumb, but far too many businessmen 
demonstrate an almost shocking myopia and 
shortsightedness, and perhaps selfishness in 
dealing with matters involving government 
and politics. 

Too many normally farsighted business- 
men see only the buck and the easy way, 
too many are mesmerized by the power and 
Influence of the White House, the Congress, 
the State capitol. Too many want to cut 
expenditures only if it doesn't affect their 
pet project or their industry—just so it 
doesn't strike too close to home. New Eng- 
landers are all for eliminating oll subsidies. 
West Virginians don't give a hoot about the 
sheep ranchers of the West. Iowa doesn't 
worry much about the influx of cheap Ger- 
man steel. And so it goes. 

But businessmen—all citizens, in fact— 
have a responsibility to get into the politi- 
cal arena, to learn about politics, to abandon 
their selfishness for the larger causes of sur- 
vival, world peace, national honor, and the 
preservation of our way of life. 

There is perhaps one good reason why 
many businessmen steer clear of politics. 
Businessmen as a group are notably inept, 
ineffective, and naive in the political arena 
in contrast to the businesslike effectiveness 
of labor. Business leaders tend to be po- 
litical followers—they tend to react rather 
than initiate. They are often used“ — they 
are suckers for the siren song of government. 


BUSINESSMEN AND PRESIDENTS 


This is not to suggest that businessmen 
don’t make their mark in public life. The 
Cabinets of every recent President, including 
Truman and Kennedy, have been liberally 
sprinkled with businessmen. 

But when it comes to effective political 
action, that seems to be another story—and 
my hat is off to big labor for doing such a 
bangup job in that sphere. 

Where labor hires paid political organizers, 
business runs full-page ads in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Where labor pumps money into crucial 
marginal areas, business kicks into vague 
“committees for this or that“ which lack 
real grassroots political punch. 

Where labor tells its friends and members 
how to vote, business relies on the “soft 
sell”—unwilling to run the risk of offending 
anyone—and often doesn't even convey its 
views at all. 

For reasons like this, there are those who 
feel it is only fair to ask this question: 

Is the American businessman, known the 
world over for his energy and imagination and 
drive, a real doer in the political sphere—or 
is he only a dawdler, a dabbler, a dilettante 
who by default turns over the functions of 
Government to less qualified men, and who 
turns to Government only to achieve his own 
immediate ends or selfish objectives?” 

If there is any truth in this assertion, and 
I am inclined to think there Is, we must 
somehow reshape the thinking of business- 
men, we must get people to enlist for the 
duration of their lives in the cause of good, 
responsible, and responsive government. 

What can you do? 

1. You can keep yourself, your family, and 
your friends registered to vote. 

2, You can participate in political affairs 
as you would in your church, your fraternal 
and civic organizations, and your business. 
You can attend political meetings and inform 
yourself of the affairs of the national, State, 
and local governments. You can ring door- 
bells, and argue with your neighbors and 
friends over politics. 

3. You can even become a ward leader or 
Precinct captain. And after the election is 
over you can, and should, still work, support- 
ing what is good and opposing what Is bad. 
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4. You can run for public office. Not nec- 
essarily US. Senator or Governor, but for 
the school board or city council or State 
legisiature. 

5. Tou ean inform yourself so that the men 
you back and the causes they back are the 
right men and the right causes. Don't back 
someone just because some crony asks you to 
“go along." 

6. You can demand good candidates. You 
can be tough and hardheaded in appraising 
their qualifications and their chances. 

7. You can get your company involved in 
the cause of good government on a positive 
but bipartisan basis by encouraging your 
associates to be active in their party, by offer- 
ing some time off for political work, by edu- 
cating your employees on the issues and the 
candidates, and by making it possible for 
employees to contribute secretly to their 
party. 

Finally, I urge you to stand up and be 
counted. You instinctively are men of con- 
viction—both as community and business 
leaders, examples for your fellow men. For 
too long, however, the typical businessman, 
fearful of the possible adverse effect on his 
livelihood or his reputation, or his accept- 
ance, has steered clear of controversy and 
partisan politics. This is wrong, dangerous, 
and not even good business. 

Like it or not, you are a leader! I urge 
you to accept this responsibility, because our 
way of life surely hangs in the balance. 
You have no more right to skirt this respon- 
sibility than to evade the ballot box or dodge 
the draft. 


If you think this is hard to swallow, if 
you think this might cut into your golf 
game or your evenings at home, if you think 
all this is distateful and burdensome, re- 
member that these are precisely the things 
that the Founders of our Nation did, that 
led to the development of the political 
leaders who brought American freedom and 
prosperity—men like Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Hamilton, and Lincoln. 


YOUR DUTY TO YOURSELF 


Your very existence is controlled by the 
men who represent us all in city hall, in the 
county courthouse, in the State capitol, and 
Washington. It is they who ordain tax rates 
and sources, wage and hour laws, compen- 
sation legislation. It is they who enact 
stifling regulatory statutes, who mortgage 
your future. They can cripple you, maim 
you, put you out of business. How, then, 
can you afford to keep hands off and nose in 
the air when the fate of your own enterprise 
may hang in the balance? It is your right 
and your duty—your duty to your Nation, to 
be sure, but also your duty to yourself and 
your family—to speak out and help fill the 
legislative chairs with men who have faith, 
and dedication, and integrity. £ 

There is honor in partisanship, in dedica- 
tion to a cause. Our two-party system has 
given America stability, has served as a bul- 
wark against the chaos that has shredded 
splinter-party nations like France and Ko- 
rea. There is no courage in teetering on the 
fence or bending before every breeze. 

People everywhere respect courage and 
integrity. Integrity of product and service 
are keystones of retall business. It is far 
more important in the long run to be re- 
spected in your community than to be pop- 
ular, Respect is enduring, but popularity 
is shallow and can fade like a puff of smoke. 
This is a lesson we have not learned in the 
highest councils of our Government, where 
the success of our foreign policy too often 
is Judged by how much the world likes us, 
or loves us, rather than the extent to which 
the world respects us. 

I am not suggesting that you wallow in 
shrill, shallow partisanship, but I do call on 
each one of you to give your devotion to a 
sound philosophy which will preserve the 
greatness of America as it moves our beloved 
Nation forward. 


June 16 


Let Us Not Forget Military Personnel in 
“Poverty” Bracket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, everyone agrees that poverty should 
be eliminated in the United States if it 
is at all possible. The fixing of an arbi- 
trary figure of $3,000 annual income for 
families defined as being in the poverty 
status has raised many questions, Some 
people who have an annual income of 
only $3,000 have asserted that they are 
doing allright. Others have pointed out 
that people in the Federal employment, 
including many in the military service, 
receive much less than this. On this 
point, I would like to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a challenging editorial 
from the Air Force and Space Digest of 
June 1964 which reads as follows, and 
points up the necessity for Congress to 
come to grips promptly with the need for 
additional wages for our servicemen, 
particularly in view of the recently 
passed civil service pay raise: 

GI Pocxrrs oF Poverty” 
(By Allan R. Scholin) 


How much water can you-put in your gas 
tank before your engine stops running? 

The Congress, abetted by the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, is 
trying this approach in terms of pay, allow- 
ances, and fringe benefits of military per- 
sonnel. 

Military compensation is steadily being 
diluted in relation to that of U.S. civilians 
and to Federal civil service employees. 

A bill to provide a modest pay increase of 
3 percent for officers and 2.4 percent for en- 
listed men has not yet been acted upon by 
the House Armed Services Committee. There 
has been no appreciable pressure for its ap- 
proval by members of that committee or its 
Senate counterpart. 

Why not? 

There is more than one answer. Some 
Congressmen say “we took care of the boys” 
in the 1963 pay raise. Many feel that the 
military can be expected to suffer in silence. 
And there is no real pressure by the voters. 

The printed program for the national 
Armed Forces Day dinner in Washington, 
May 8, carried a joint statement from the 
sponsors—the Army Association, Navy 
League, and Alr Force Association—which 
said in part: 

“In a world grown weary of cirsis and ten- 
sion, we too often forget the dedication of 
those who man the weapons, the planes, and 
the ships that protect our way of life.” 
Tune Nation has even forgotten the words 
of the late President Kennedy when he signed 
the 1963 military pay bill, He pledged that 
his administration would “use its best efforts 
to assure that in the future military com- 
pensation will keep pace with increases In. 
salaries and wages in the civillan economy- 
And, he added, “I think I speak for all of us 
ise I say that is a pledge we intend to 

cep.“ 

President Kennedy is gone. Was his prom- 
ise burled with him? 

President Johnson has declared war on 
poverty. The target is those families who 
make less than $3,000 a year, Sixty percent 
of all enlisted personnel are in this category: 
True, unmarried men get room and board. 
But more than half of all enlisted men are 
married. Many are struggling to raise tam- 
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Illes on incomes that clearly qualify them as 
inhabitants of so-called “pockets of poverty.” 

‘The last real effort to restore military pay 
to levels comparable with the civilian econ- 
omy was in 1958—the Cordiner Committee 
raise. The 1963 act gave substantial in- 
creases at key retention points, though even 
these fell short of civilian increases. But in 
other grades the 1963 raise was far from 
adequate, and it ignored entirely those in 
their first 2 years of service. 

In the last 6 years, civilian salaries have 
jumped 25 percent, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau. In 1964 they are expected to go up 
another 3 percent. 

In contrast, since 1958 the pay and allow- 
ances of fist lieutenants, captains, and E-4’s 
with more than 4 years’ service have, as a 
result of the 1963 act, increased by slightly 
more than 20 percent. In other grades, the 
increases range from 11 to 17 percent—ex- 
cept that recruits in their first 2 years of 
service have gained only 1.1 percent and 
general officers only 6.5 percent. 

The 1964 bill would match only the 3-per- 
cent increase in civilian pay in the past 
year, and then only for active-duty personnel 
with more than 2 years’ service. The cost is 
about $200 million a year. 

To bring men in their first 2 years of serv- 
ice up to 1964 levels would cost another $234 
Million. To restore all military pay to its 
1958 relationship with the civilian economy 
would cost $1.5 billion a year—sbout the 
Same price tag as the 1963 raise. 

In comparison, the Federal civil service 
received pay raises in 1958, 1962, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1964. Another civilian raise has al- 
ready been approved by the House Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. With that boost, the ayer- 
age increase in civil service pay since 1958 
will range from 20 percent for GS-4’s to 40 
Percent for GS-18's. 

The pay of a staff sergeant, for example, 
has gone up only 8.4 percent since 1958, and 
Would increase another 24 percent, under 
the 1964 bill while that of a GS-5, 6, or 7— 
his counterparts in civil service—will have 
Jumped more than 22 percent. The pay of a 
Major general has increased 6.4 percent, with 
Another 3 percent in the 1964 bill; that of a 
GS-18, the comparable civilian grade, will 
go up 40 percent. 

Under these conditions, it is small wonder 
that, as Jerry Kluttz, veteran columniat on 
Civil service for the Washington Post, has 
Pointed out: “A wedge is being driven be- 
tween Uncle Sam's 2.5 million civilian and 
2.7 million military personnel. Mu- 
tary people and their familles fecl strongly 
that civilians aré the favored group, * * * I 
found numerous civilians who agree with 
them 

The Congress is not merely cold to the 
Serviceman’s claim to an equitable income. 
Voices are being raised in the House and 

te that such fringe bencfits as commis- 
Barics and base exchanges should be abolished 
us well. Thore are demands that the military 
Should contribute to their retirement fund, 
that allowances-should be taxed along with 
pay. 

As NBC's Hugh Downs, master of cere- 
Monics for the Armed Forces Day dinner on 

y 8, said: 

“We quibble about the pay scales and the 
S0-called fringe benefits of military service 
äs if we were in a buyer's market, as if the 
Supply of top-quality men exceeded the de- 
Mand, as if the record of retoming bright 
Young men for military careers wis good 
Which it decidedly is not. 

“The military can contruet outside for 
1 — 5 of its requirements—but ns Gon. Nate 

ining, former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
Of Staff, hos said: “There are two things in 
this life you can't delegate, no matter how 
good an executive you may be—your love- 
Making and your fighting. 
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Our military men are proving today, as 
throughout our history, that they will fight 
heroically for this Nation. But they aren't 
supposed to be good at fighting for their own 
needs. That's a job for the people they 
defend. And that can't be delegated either. 


A Lonely and Frightened Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, although 
epilepsy is an ancient disease, it still 
remains as one of the most misunder- 
stood afflictions in the country today. 
Some 2 million Americans who suffer 
from epilepsy have to bear not only the 
problems of the disease itself, but the 
myths about the disease which are dif- 
ficult to suppress. The Epilepsy Foun- 
dation has launched a campaign for bet- 
ter public understanding of this disease 
which I wholeheartedly endorse. Frank 
Carey, a science writer for the Associ- 
ated Press, recently wrote an excellent 
article on this subject: Because I feel 
that wide circulation of information 
such as is contained in this article will 
do much to arrest the misconceptions 
about this affliction, I am today insert- 
ing the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

From the Canton Repository, June 7, 1964] 
EPILEPTICS) Bid NEED: UNDERSTANDING—FOUR 
or Five Don’t SEEK TREATMENT 
(By Frank Carey) 

Wasitincton.—Epllepsy is an ancient af- 
fliction—as old as man himself. 

It has victimized such men as St. Paul, 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Alexander the 
Great, Lord Byron, and Handel. 

Two million Americans suffer from it, and 
they form what the Epilepsy Foundation 
calls a lonely and frightened minority.” 

Four out of five epileptics do not even seek 
treatment. They hide their condition, 
either through fear or because they don't 
know treatment is available: 

But help is avaliable, and the Epilepsy 
Foundation has launched a campaign for 
“better understanding of epilepsy and the 
person with epilepsy.” 

Dr. Marvin C. Korengold, chairman of the 
foundation’s medical advisory board, fears 
that the recent trial in Dallas of Jack Ruby 
for the murder of Lee Harvey Oswald may 
have spread incomplete information” about 
epilepsy. 

“Unfortunately,” he says, very few people 
have taken the trouble to inform themselves 
fully of the facts about epilepsy." 

The foundation says most epileptics are 
capable of normal lives but ignorance, su- 
porstitlon, end “cruelly archaic’ laws in- 
crease thelr difficulties. 

In some States, epileptics may not marry 
or obtain driving permits, may be subject to 
sterilization and cannot obtain jobs or edu- 
cation. 

Scientists say epilepsy is not a disease but 
a neurological disorder marked by seizures 
stemming from abnormal “firing” of the 
brain's normal electricity. 

And what is the current status of treat- 
ment and research—and prospects for the 
future? 
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The National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
conducts some of the key research into epi- 
lepsy and supports other investigations. 

In a basement laboratory at NIH, unusual 
radio broadcasts have been recorded—from 
a single cell among millions of such cells in 
the brain of a cuddly gray cat. 

The broadcasts, consisting of electrical en- 
ergy given off by the cell, were picked up by 
a tiny electrode inserted in the cat's brain: 

You can see and hear the results: sharp 
dots of light on an oscilloscope screen, and 
clicks of sound through an amplifier. 

DRUGS EFFECTIVE 


Up to 80 percent of eplleptics can have 
their seizures well controlled by anticon- 
vulsant drugs; a small percentage can be 
cured by removal of affected brain areas. 

But all the drugs have certain drawbacks, 
so doctors are constantly trying to find im- 
proved ones. And they'd like to find ways 
of safely expanding the surgical approach, 

The cat's broadcasts were from a normal 
brain cell. But the experiment was & prel- 
ude to one wherein the researchers would 
artificially induce epileptic seizures in the 
cat—and study the electric discharge from 
abnormal cells. 

In another NIH laboratory, other scientists 
are planning a related experiment—perhaps 
this summer—on the giant squid, a sea crea- 
ture whose brain cells are unusually large. 

Other researchers are learning new things 
about the action of chemicals, including ordi- 
nary sodium, that generate electricity in 
nerve cells—serving as wondrous, Lilliputian 
storage batteries which discharge and re- 
charge properly when the brain is normal, 
but somehow go haywire in an epileptic 
seizure, 

And in the Institute's world-famed clinical 
center, surgeons are studying the posaible 
value of cooling parts of the brain of certain 
epileptics with fluids or gases. The hope is 
to use ‘this technique as a substitute for the 
brain surgery now possible in a relatively 
small number of epileptic cases—and pos- 
sibly even use it in cases where the epileptic 
focus is too deep for surgical attack. 

Meanwhile, various types of electrodes— 
somewhat larger than the micro type—are 
aiding the conventional surgical attack by 
helping pinpoint the affected areas, 

Some electrodes are placed on the surface 
of the exposed brain—virtually mapping it 
tor signs of telltale signals. Others are 
inserted deeper in the brain, and the brain 
is stimulated so as to reproduce a natural 
seizure during the operation. 

A novel nid to treatment and research is 
being employed at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical Center, with NIH support. 

It consists of a tiny radio transmitter 
worn on the head of a patient—usually a 
child—while going about daily activities at 
the hospital, including attending school 
classes. 

The transmitter, hooked up to electrodes 
pasted on the child's scalp, broadensts the 
child's brainwaves to a laboratory. It's de- 
signed to study a certain type of quickly 
passing seizures that might occur during 
ordinary activities and which might not be 
apparent to an observer. 

Scientists caution that while greater 
strides have been made against epilepsy in 
the last 25 years than in the previous 2,500 
years—and further progress is being made 
each year—yvictory over it is far from won. 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Take it from Dr. J. Preston Robb. He's 
n neurologist from McGill University, Mon- 
treal, who is now working at the U.S. National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, surveying the American research effort 
in neurological ailments, including epilepsy. 
He says: 

“Although we treat epilepsy reasonably 
well, and know a great deal more about it 
than we once did, there are many crucial, 
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unanswered questions that require further 
study—both at the laboratory level and 
through careful study of patients themselves. 

“For example, what are the factors in the 
developing brain that relate to seizures? 
What are the specific chemical reactions that 
take place (in brain cells) during seizures? 
What is it that starts a seizure in the first 
place—electrically, that is—and what en- 
ables it to spread the way it sometimes 
does, sometimes involving the whole brain? 

“and how do the anticonyulsant drugs 
actually work? We think they work by pre- 
yenting the spread of a seizure from one 
area of the brain to other areas. But we'd 
like to find drugs that might actually pre- 
vent a seizure from developing at all.” 

Dr. Robb says epilepsy—from the Greek 
word meaning seizure—has a variety of 
manifestations, but all are characterized by 
“a sudden and massive electrical discharge 
(within brain cells) which may remain lo- 
calized to one area, or may spread to involve 
the whole brain, causing generalized 
convulsions.” 

There are three principal forms: 

“Grand mal,” also known as the “great 
sickness,” or the “falling sickness.” This is 
the most dramatic type. The patient falls 
to the ground—convulsed and unconscious— 
and may even bite his tongue. But he's in 
no danger, unless he strikes his head in 
falling. 

“Petit mal,” or the “little sickness." In 
this, there is a transient spell of uncon- 
sciousness—a momentary blackout—but no 
falling to the ground. 

“Focal” epilepsy. In this type, the ab- 
normal electric discharge can be traced to 
one small area, or focus, in the brain, or to 
a number of such areas. Depending upon 
what type of nerve centers are involved, the 
patient might exhibit uncontrolled twitch- 
ing of the hands or feet, or see imagined 
flashing lights, or smell bad odors. 

If the focal seizure involves the temporal 
lobes of the brain—the lobes lying above 
each ear—each ted seizure tends to re- 
sult, Dr. Robb says, in “automatic * * * 
stereotyped forms of behavior disturbances.” 
These range from hand-wringing, nose- 
picking, or forehead-wiping to “that of one 
patient who would go find his wife and kiss 
her.” The patient might have hallucina- 
tions “and see the same (memory) picture, 
or hear the same music over and over again.” 

Some neurologists call this temporal lobe 
type of seizure psychomotor epilepsy. The 
U.S. Public Heaith Service says that in this 
type “the abnormally discharging cells act 
upon the mental process as well as upon the 
muscles.“ 

The defense ot Jack Ruby for the murder 
of Oswald was based largely on the conten- 
tion of the defense—backed by testimony of 
some scientists—that Ruby had psychomotor 
epilepsy. But five neurologists for the State 
contended there was no definite evidence of 
any kind of epilepsy in Ruby’s case. 

RACE STATES RARE 


The Epilepsy Foundation defines a psycho- 
motor attack as “the rarest, most complex 
form that epilepsy can take.” 

this subject (psychomotor epl- 
lepsy) “gained national attention recently as 
a result of the Jack Ruby trial,” the founda- 
tion says: 

„During these seizures, patients do things 
that may seem to be deliberate, but that ac- 
tually have little relation to the immediate 
situation—such as making chewing motions 
or smacking the lips. 

“On extremely rare occasions, some pa- 
tients experience ‘rage’ states during an at- 
tack.” 

Some 30 percent of all cases of epilepsy 
are traceable to brain damage occurring 
either (1) at or before birth; (2) from brain 
infections, injuries, or wounds later in life; 
or (3) from malignant or benign tumors. 
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Causes of the remaining 70 percent are un- 
known. 

But not all people who suffer brain dam- 
age get epllepsy—as witness the experience 
of soldiers in World War H. Of the hundreds 
who suffered head injuries, only one in four 
developed epileptic seizures later on. So, 
scientists believe certain individuals may in- 
herit a susceptibility to the disorder—as dis- 
tinguished from any inheritance of the all- 
ment itself. 

Surgery for the treatment of epilepsy is 
now limited to the focal form—and largely 
to the psychomotor type in the temporal 
lobes. 

But 50 percent of all cases amenable to 
surgery are.cured, and another 25 percent 
improved. 

Estimates of the number amenable to sur- 
gery range from a few percent to 10 percent. 
But MIH surgeons say there's encourage- 
ment in the fact that “as we study the vari- 
ous types of epilepsy according to cause, we 
are finding more and more that are focal.” 

Dr. Robb says that despite their benefits, 
drugs and surgery are not enough. He says 
doctors and society in general should also 
consider the general well-being of the pa- 
tient—the environment in which he lives, 
his educational problems, his ability to work. 

“The patient who is well-adjusted and 
happy,” he says, “is always easier to control 
than the maladjusted individual who is not 
working. 

That's why it’s important (for doctors) 
to consider the patient as a person—not just 
a number to whom you are giving pills.“ 

The Epilepsy Foundation puts it even 
stronger: 

Declaring the Nation’s epileptics are the 
innocent victims of myths about epilepsy— 
legacies from the Middle Ages when epileptics 
were considered to be possessed by demons— 
the foundation says: 

“Myths die hard. So long as most people 
continue to look upon persons with epilepsy 
as monsters or freaks, 2 million Americans 
will have to get along without the most preci- 
ous medicine of all—understanding.” 


Need for Transit Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette had 
an editorial on the pending Federal 
transit aid bill. The editorial points out 
that a persuasive case does exist as to 
why urban mass transit deserves a high 
priority as a Federal aid recipient. 

NEED ror Tzansir Am 

With Allegheny County just beginning to 
tackle its problem of inadequate mass transit, 
this area bas a vital stake in the Federal 
transit ald bili that has been cleared by the 
House Rules Committee for floor considera- 
tlon. Though floor action is not expected 
to come until next month, the Rules Com- 
mittee move was taken on the strength of 
claims by the bill's sponsors that they have 
the votes to pass it. 

The House transit aid measure, one of the 
key items in the Johnson administration pro- 
gram, would authorize a 3-year, $500 mil- 
lion allocation of Federal grants to help 
urban areas build new commuter facilities 
and improve old ones. It would also provide 
for the continuation of a $50 million transit 
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loan fund set up in 1961. A companion bill, 
passed by the Senate last year, calls for $375 
million in grants and an equal amount in 
Federal loan guarantees for communities 
wishing to borrow money to help finance 
transit projects. 

Despite the optimism of the transit bill's 
backers, its enactment is by no means cer- 
taim. The measure still faces formidable 
opposition from farm lobbyists, highway- 
bullding promoters and from antispending 
Republicans and rural Democrats. It needs 
the support of city dwellers and urban- 
oriented public and private agencies who 
can and should offer a persuasive case as to 
why urban mass transit deserves a higher 
priority as a Federal-asid recipient than some 
rural programs that have been receiving 
Federal allocations for years. 


Baltic Deportations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we like 
to think that the barbarities of man no 
longer exist and that society is now mo- 
tivated by considerations of justice and 
humanity. However, acts of the utmost 
cruelty and savagery sometimes still 
burst forth. A case in point is that of 
the deportation of thousands of helpless 
Estonians, Lithuanians, and Latvians in 
June 1941 by Russian Communists. 
These people, liberated from Russian 
domination in the aftermath of World 
War I, had enjoyed their hard-won free- 
dom and had focused their attention on 
developing their own countries. They 
wanted nothing more than to be left 
alone, but they could not exist independ- 
ent of the designs of the two great pow- 
ers, Nazi Germany and Communist Rus- 
sia, who lay on either side of them. 
Following the German-Soviet agree- 
ment, Russian troops poured into these 
three Baltic States in mid-June 1940 to 
extinguish their independence and in- 
corporate them into the Soviet Union. 
Terror and repression, reminiscent of 
czarist days earlier, followed in the wake 
of the Russian Army. 

But the worst of Soviet oppression had 
yet to come, On June 14, 1941, 1 year 
after the Russians had seized control, 
they instituted a wave of terrorism that 
equaled that of the Nazis. On that date, 
at the beginning of a campaign to sup- 
press anti-Communist opposition, 15,000 
Latvian men, women, and even innocent 
children were packed into cattle cars to 
begin a journey to the east. 

This outrage was only the beginning. 
By the end of the year, 19,000 more of 
their fellow countrymen had been ar- 
rested, deported, or killed. The same 
story was reinacted in Estonia and 
Lithuania, On the night of June 14-15, 
Lithuania lost 30,000 people to the in- 
human slave labor camps in Russia. 
Fifteen thousand Estonians were in like 
fashion deported. Most of these un- 
fortunate victims, sacrificed to the total- 
itarian Communist order, never returned 
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or went insane, broken by Soviet brutali- 
ties and inhuman living conditions. 

But what happened to their fellow 
countrymen at home? After the Ger- 
mans drove out the Russians, they were 
in turn defeated by the Red Army which 
returned in 1944. Once more the 
tyranny and deportations reappeared, 
showing that the earlier atrocities were 
not just the child of impulsive barbarism. 
In all, half a million souls from these 
three former independent states, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania, were deported to 
suffer torture, disease, and starvation. 
We cannot describe the hideous acts that 
these people suffered. Many did not live 
to tell their story. i 

Mr. Speaker, for as long as these out- 
rageous and wanton acts against the 
Baltic peoples go untried and unpun- 
ished, the conscience of freedom will be 
troubled. Our minds, because we hold 
dear to the tenets of justice, are deeply 
distressed by the slavery that now exists 
in the once free countries of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

I believe that we can do more than 
Speaking of our sorrow for the plight of 
the Baltic peoples and their homelands; 
we can act. We can and should seek the 
immediate withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops, agents, colonists, and controls 
from the Baltic nations. Further, we can 
and should work for the return of all 
Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons, and 
Slave-labor camps in the Soviet Union. 

Our actions should be taken through 
the United Nations where discussion of 
the Baltic States question should be in- 
itiated promptly. 

Nearly a year ago, I introduced in the 
House, House Concurrent Resolution 197, 
Providing that Congress request the 
President to instruct our U.N. delegation 
to pursue this matter. My resolution, by 
its adoption, also would express the sense 
of Congress that the President should in- 
Struct the U.S. mission to the U.N. to 
held free elections in the Baltic States 
and punish the Soviet Communists who 
are found guilty of crimes against the 
people of these countries. 

Mr. Speaker, 23 years have passed since 
those horrible days in Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. Yet, the lot of the Baltic 
Peoples continues one of oppression. 

Therefore, we must not delay any 
longer. The kind of response such 
heinous crimes should provoke is long 
Overdue. And, until this Nation, which 
80 highly prizes all that is denied to the 
Baltic countries, moves decisively to re- 
Store self-determination in these captive 
Nations, we will not have fulfilled our 
democratic purpose. 


Dave Martin: A Bulwark Against 
Paternalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, a 
Newspaper within the Third Nebraska 
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Congressional District recently published 
an editorial that comments on a phase of 
our responsibility here that is mentioned 
far too infrequently. 

It also mentions by name, in a manner 
that we would all like to be mentioned, 
the Congressman from that district, the 
Honorable Dave MARTIN, of Nebraska, 

Therefore, under permission to extend 
and revise my remarks I would like to 
offer the following editorial from the 
McCook (Nebr.) Daily Gazette, and do 
hereby recommend it to all my colleagues 
for thoughtful reading and contempla- 
tion: 

Red Willow County has the questionable 
distinction of being the “first” county in 
Nebraska to declare war on Congressman 
Dave MARTIN. > 

A group of local Democrats “appalled by 
Dave Martin’s opposition to all constructive 
legislation for Nebraska,” last week said they 
are out to unseat the solon from Kearney 
because he voted against the new wheat bill, 
opposed selling wheat to Russia and opposes 
the Democratic administration's anti-poverty 
campaign. 

In Martin's place, the Red Willow County 
Democrats want to send Bill Colwell to Wash- 
ington. Colwell is a past State Wheatgrow- 
ers' president and the type of candidate who 
promises to vote for you.“ He is the type 
of candidate who will vote the way you want 
him to and will vote to benefit your pocket- 
book. 

One of the major things wrong with Wash- 
ington today is that too many of the Na- 
tion’s Congressmen are yoting the way they 
think the people back home want them to 
vote without regard for right or wrong, or 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole. Solons 
from heavily organized labor areas, which 
far outweigh agricultural representation, 
vote the way the folks back home want—for 
more and more public welfare and more of 
“something for nothing.” This line of 
politics is forcing us down the road of gov- 
ernment parentalism. 

I've often wondered what the public's re- 
action would be to a politician who ran on 
the platform that he was not necessarily 
going to vote the way he thought the people 
back home wanted, but for what he felt was 
the lasting overall benefit of the American 
way of life. 

The plight of the farmers is from a two- 
prong effect—lower prices for farm products 
as a result of overproduction and increasing 
prices paid by the farmer largely created by 
the uncontrolled labor unions. 

Dave Martin has not only labored to help 
the farmer in the areas of agriculture pricing 
in both livestock and wheat, but has 
repeatedly introduced legislation which 
would place organized labor under the same 
antimonopoly control that business has been 
under since 1890. 

It would be unwise to replace a man who 
is working toward the overall good of the 
Nation as well as Nebraska with one of nar- 
row interests who promises to yote the way 
you want him to. 


Brooklyn Jewish Community Council Con- 
demns Arab Threat to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brooklyn Jewish Community Council, 
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representing more than 800 organiza- 
tions in the largest Jewish community in 
America, is deeply concerned and 
troubled—as we all are—over the re- 
peated threats by Egypt’s President 
Nasser to annihilate Israel. 

In view of the fact that our Govern- 
ment has and is still giving aid to Nas- 
ser’s captive Arab countries, the council 
and its affiliated organizations, repre- 
senting over 1 million Jews residing in 
Brooklyn held a mass meeting at the 
Brooklyn Jewish Center on May 5, 1964, 
and unanimously adopted the following 
resolution which I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues: 

The Brooklyn Jewish Community Council 
duly assembled at its silver jubilee anniver- 
sary meeting held at the Brooklyn Jewish 
Center on may 5, 1964, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas for more than a decade the very 
existence of the State of Israel has been 
threatened with extinction by the repeated 
public declarations and preparations of the 
ruler of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser; and 

“Whereas since he came to power President 
Nasser has constantly declared over his radio 
and in public his determination and that of 
his associated Arab States to drive the 
Israelis into the sea; and 

“Whereas he has in recent years, in pur- 
suance and preparations of such threats 
and declarations of policy built up a formi- 
bable armament of jet planes, submarines, 
tanks and more recently offensive missiles, 
in the building of which he has been aided 
by former Nazis who have found refuge in 
Egypt from proscution in Germany; and 

Whereas for a year and a half he has kept 
an army of Egyptian troops in Yemen which 
were transported there by Russian planes 
and supplied by Russian arms; and 

“Whereas contrary to his repeated prom- 
ises, he has not only not withdrawn his troops 
but has increased their number so that they 
now reportedly number 40,000 and, through 
rotation, has used the war in Yemen to bat- 
tle-train his entire army; and 

“Whereas the United States has consist- 
ently supported Nasser with generous gifts of 
foreign aid in an amount now approaching 
nearly a billion dollars; and 

“Whereas this policy encourages the ag- 
gressive tactics and purposes of Egypt's dic- 
tator; and 

“Whereas the United States has repeatedly 
declared its mterest in the preservation of 
peace in the Middle East and elsewhere and 
the development of the economy and well- 
being of nations recipient of United States 
ald: and 

“Whereas the actions of the United States 
in supporting Nasser are wholly inconsistent 
with U.S. declarations of policy; 

“Whereas there is imminent danger that 
Egypt shortly will be in a position to destroy 
Israel overnight by the rocketry and sophis- 
ticated weapons which Nasser is accumulat- 
ing, supported by his now battle-trained 
army; 

“Whereas although the Congress of the 
United States provided by law that U.S. eco- 
nomic aid should not be given to any nation 
preparing for aggression against any other 
country aided by the United States, the ad- 
ministration has not acted to stop ald to 
Egypt; and 

“Whereas President Nasser has admitted 
openly that Egypt is preparing for an aggres- 
sive war against Israel and is actively carry- 
ing on aggression elsewhere; 

“Whereas Nasser has alined himself with 
the Communist bloc in their efforts to con- 
trol the African nations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the administration should 
immediately reverse its longtime policy of 
appeasing Nasser; 

“That the United States take a firm stand 
before all the world on behalf of the peace- 
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fully intentioned, liberty-loving, democratic, 
and free people of Israel to ward off its de- 
struction; and 

“That to prevent this catas the 
United States should: (a) Withdraw ald from 
Nasser as long as that aid is used for aggres- 
sive purposes, and (b) announce its readi- 
ness to enter into a treaty of mutual defense 
and support with Israel as it has with other 
nations.” 


Iowans Give Scranton Uproarious 
Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post, 
June 6, 1964: 

Iowans Give SCRANTON UPROARIOUS WELCOME 
(By Julius Duscha) 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 15.—Gov, William 
W. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, received a 
rousing reception here tonight as he began 
his all-out campaign to win the Republican 
presidential nomination, 

Nearly 1,000 cheering Iowans welcomed 
him as he stepped off a plane at the Des 
Moines airport. Part of the crowd engulfed 
him while he slowly pushed his way to the 
airport terminal. There also was some heck- 
ling from supporters of Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona. 

In downtown Des Moines, at the KRNT 
auditorium, an enthusiastic crowd of more 
than 3,000 applauded and cheered as Scran- 
ton attacked the views of Senator GOLDWATER 
as well as the policies of President Johnson. 

The reception given Scranton recalled a 
similar welcome for the late Wendell Willkie 
when, in 1940, he too came to Des Moines as 
the Republican underdog and spoke in the 
same auditorium. Wilkie went on to win 
the Republican nomination that year. 

Scranton’s reception was as enthusiastic 
as any that GotpwaTer or Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York received during their 
primary campaigns this year. 

Scranton supporters in Iowa had only a 
day to turn out the crowds, The Governor's 
appearance here was announced late Sunday 
night. 

1 as Scranton was by the crowds 
and by the response to his speech, he hur- 
ried from the auditorium to the Savery 
Hotel for the real business at hand. 

At the hotel, he met privately with 17 of 
Towa’s 24 delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. It was a scene Scranton 
plans to repeat many times in the next 4 
weeks as he seeks to take delegates away from 
GoLpwatTrr and to persuade others who are 
uncommitted to vote for him. 

Six of the Iowa delegates were pledged to 
vote for Scranton before he came into the 
State. Nine others are pledged to GOLDWATER., 
The rest are uncommitted. 

Although an Associated Press poll shows 

that GotpwaTrr has enough delegates com- 
mitted or pledged to him to win the nomina- 
tion, many of these delegates are neither 
morally nor legally bound to him. Some of 
them came out for GOLDWATER simply be- 
cause there was no other candidate they liked 
in the field at the time, and some of these 
may now go over to Scranton. 
, The personal meetings with the delegates 
are part of a two-pronged effort by Scranton 
to stop GOLDWATER and win the Republican 
nomination for himself. 
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The other part of the campaign consists of 
speeches aimed at convincing Republicans 
that a GoLpwaTer nomination would be dis- 
astrous to the party. 

In Des Moines, Scranton delivered another 
scathing. attack on GOLDWATER but again 
without mentioning the Senator by name. 

“I come here tonight—to the heartland of 
America—as a matter of conscience,” Scran- 
ton declared, “the conscience of a conserva- 
tive.” 

“The Conscience of a Conservative” is the 
title of a book published by GOLDWATER Sey- 
eral years ago. It outlines his views on public 
issues and has become the bible of the Gold- 
water conservative movement. 

Scranton said he is seeking to conserve the 
Republican Party, “our American tradition 
of freedom and individual liberty” and “peace 
with honor around the world.” 

The Governor then went on to attack 
GOLDWATER'S views and the policies of the 
Johnson administration. 

“This is not the hour for us to go off half- 
cocked in the field of foreign policy—the very 
field in which the American people have 
always supported the steady judgment and 
sound leadership of the Republican Party,” 
Scranton said. 

This was an obvious reference to Gotp- 
WATER'S tendency to make offhand statements 
and Judgments on complicated foreign policy 
issues. 

“This is not the hour,” Scranton con- 
tinued, “for us to join those extreme reac- 
tionaries, who are anything but conserva- 
tives—those radicals of the right who would 
launch a system of dime-store feudalism, 
that is foreign to these shores and foreign 
to the American way of thinking.” 

In denouncing President Johnson's poli- 
cies, Scranton said the administration has 
“put together a short-order foreign policy, 
serving up each day's hash from the leavings 
of yesterday's mistakes.” He also went on to 
attack the contention of Democrats and of 
the President that the Democratic Party is a 
liberal party. 

“Is a party ‘liberal’ that gains two-thirds 
of its support from white supremacists and 
big city machine politicians?” Scranton 
asked. 

He also charged that the Democrats were 
trying to shift political power away from 
State and local government and seeking to 
impose more bureaucratic controls and reg- 
ulations.” 

Scranton spent the night in Des Moines 
and plans to fly to Topeka, Kans., Tuesday 
morning to meet with delegates there. In 
Kansas he hopes to pick up at least 8 of 
the State's 20 delegates. 

Scranton'’s day began in Scranton, Pa., 
where he boarded a plane and flew to Mead- 
ville, Pa., to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Allegheny College. In this address, 
he discussed civil rights and said, “We are 
going to solve the problem of racial discrim- 
ination.” 

“A large part of this problem will be 
solved.“ he added, “when it is no longer 
necessary for untrained whites and Negroes 
to compete for the leavings of our economy.” 

Scranton spent 2 hours conferring with his 
mas in Meadville, and then flew to Des 

olnes. 


One Man Can Make the Difference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1964 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 13, 1964, issue of Ave Maria, a na- 
tional Catholic weekly magazine pub- 
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lished in Notre Dame, Ind., carried a 
moving editorial based upon Mrs. John 
F. Kennedy’s tribute to the late President 
Kennedy on what would have been his 
47th birthday. I ask unanimous consent 
to include the text of the Ave Maria 
editorial in the RECORD: 
Onz Man CAN MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


In a broadcast tribute, on what would have 
been his 47th birthday, Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy phrased, very simply, the heart of her 
martyred husband's philosophy. 

“One should try to right wrongs,” she 
said, adding that the late President believed: 
“One’s aim should not be to live the most 
comfortable life * * one man can make 
the difference and that every man should 

Common, simple words and ideas, so much 
50 that they might be passed over lightly. 
Like so many of the things President Ken- 
nedy said, however, they indicate that he 
was a man of deep conviction and dedication. 

His detractors could have scoffed that he 
was in no position to talk about not seeking 
a comfortable life. He knew wealth and 
Position all of his days. What stops them 
is that he died, suddenly and violently, be- 
cause he believed in what he sald. 

So, now, more than 6 months after his 
death, he speaks to us again, to those of us 
who are so caught up in the business of 
everyday living that we forget too easily the 
big issues around us, the wrongs that need 
to be righted. He speaks, too, to those of 
us who are so overwhelmed by the com- 
plexity of our society and of the world, that 
we have given up on changing anything by 
ourselves. We have lost sight of our dignity 
and our strength as individuals, These come 
from God and cannot be taken away, only 
ignored or given up. 

We believe President Kennedy spoke in 
faith, with consciousness of justice and 
charity. One man can make the difference— 
and that man is every man. 


“Limitation by Adjective,” by Hon. Alan 
S. Boyd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include herewith 
an article by the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which appeared in the Public Utilities 
Fortnightly on June 18, 1964. I think 
Members of Congress will find this arti- 
cle of interest, and commend it to your 
attention: 

LIMITATION BY ADJECTIVE 
(By Hon. Alan S. Boyd, Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board) 

Tam sometimes astounded at how import- 
ant a single word can be. I am the Chair- 
man of a Federal agency whose real job al- 
ways has been drastically restricted because 
of a single word. 

“Regulatory” is the agency description al- 
ways applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
This neatly excludes more than half of our 
true functions. 

To illustrate how this has led to sins of 
omission, we might analyze the duties of the 
Board as spelled out in our basic legislation. 
The entire Declaration of Policy for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the Federal Aviation 
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Act of 1958 contains exactly 162 words defin- 
ing the public interest, convenience, and nec- 
essity.* 

Included are 18 verbals—words of action. 

“Regulation” appears once, as does “pre- 
serve“ “coordinate,” and “ Se 
“Adapt” is in twice. There are six refer- 
ences to “regulatory” functions. 

By contrast, “promotion” appears three 
times, as does “development.” “Encourage- 
ment” and “assure appear twice each. “Fos- 
ter and improve“ show up once each. There 
are 12 references to promotional“ activities, 
or twice the “regulatory” number. 

Our work should therefore be more accu- 
rately described as promotional and regula- 
tory.” This may appear to be only a small 
matter of semantics, but it, and basic ideas 
underlying it, are of the greatest importance 
in guiding the development of air transpor- 
tation. 

According to definitions from standard and 
legal dictionaries, “regulate” means to gov- 
ern or direct according to rule, to fix, estab- 
lish, and control, to adjust by rule, method, 
to subject to governing principles of laws. 

The central concept of regulation seems to 
lie in the idea of restraint. The core of its 
intent is to order and control something 
already in elxstence, to keep current inter- 
ests and forces in balance. It 18 usually at- 
tended by what, for those inside the Govern- 
ment, are called rules and regulations, and 
by what those outside the Government call 
Tedtape. It is what we Inside the Govern- 
ment consider development of principles and 
Procedures by which to handle the manifold 
routine operations of air transportation, and 
What those outside the Government often call 
bureaucracy. 

Basically, regulation implies conservatism 
in its true sense—that is, conserving the 
great bulk of things experienced in the past 
and considered or assumed to be worth pre- 
serving and saving. 

By contrast, “promote” means to contrib- 
ute to the growth, enlargement, and pros- 
perity of something, to further it, to encour- 
age it, to advance it. And, in an economic 
activity, Government promotion must mean 
More than simply allowing the unhindered 
interplay of supply and demand, If it were 
to be a completely free enterprise, it would 
not be under Government regulation, and 
even if it were regulated, it would still pre- 
sumably lack promotion in favor of protect- 
ing an equilibrium between conflicting in- 
terests. 

HIGHEST RATE OF GROWTH 


Basically, too, promotion faces in the op- 
Posite direction from regulation, Promotion 
implies looking to the future rather than to 


?Sec. 102. (a) The encouragement and de- 
velopment of an air transportation system 
Properly adapted to the present and future 
needs of the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States, of the Postal Service, 
and of the national defense; (b) the regu- 
lation of air transportation in such manner 
as to recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of, assure the highest degree of 
Safety in, and foster sound economic condi- 
tions in, such transportation, and to improve 
the relations between, and coordinate trans- 
Portation by, air carriers; (c) the promotion 
ot adequate, economical, and efficient serv- 
ice by air carriers at reasonable charges, 
Without unjust discriminations, undue pref- 
erences or advantages, or unfair or destruc- 
tive competitive practices; (d) competition 
to the extent necessary to assure the sound 
development of an air transportation sys- 

properly adapted to the needs of the 
Toreign and domestic commerce of the Unit- 
€d States, of the Postal Service, and of the 
Rational defense; (e) the promotion of 
Safety in alr commerce; and (f) the pro- 
Motion, encouragement, and development of 
Civil aeronautics, 
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the past, and opening up opportunities for 
new developments. It deals with the future 
which is largely unknown, but should be 
probed by informed judgment, and with new 
developments which can probably not be 
handied adequately by older rules and 
practices, 

This idea of promotion, of course, is most 
suitable for a rapidly developing industry 
with a large potential. Air tion is 
probably the industry ranking highest in the 
United States for rate of growth over such a 
long sustained period. In the 25 years since 
the passage of the original Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, total passenger traffic carried by 
the certificated alr carriers increased over 90 
times, the volume of freight and express car- 
ried increased over 600 times, In the last 
decade alone, passenger traffic has increased 
by almost 2% times, and freight and express 
volume over 6 times. This record of long- 
term expansion is probably unparalleled in 
industrial history. 

Similarly, the air transportation industry 
has experienced dramatic technical changes. 
In the last quarter century we have changed 
from the standard 2l-passenger 180-mile- 
per-hour DC-3 that was once the plushiest 
blue-ribbon vehicle by which you could 
speed from coast to coast with only three or 
four intermediate stops. We have gone 
through the cycles of several newer four- 
engined piston aircraft, and then into turbo- 
prop, and full jet twin- and four-engined 
planes. The regular jets now cross the coun- 
try nonstop at a cruising speed of nearly 600 
miles per hour. 

Similarly, the less glamorous support 
equipment and methods have changed dras- 
tically. As only one instance, the millions 
of reservations for seat space, once handied 
by telephone and written by hand as entries 
in large ledger books, are now wired in by 
computers through leased telephone lines 
forming a network across the country and 
throughout the world. Reservations can be 
confirmed or alternatives given within a few 
seconds of the initial inquiry. This one 
iNtustration could be multiplied many times 
over, particularly in maintenance and over- 
haul that keep these newer and more com- 
plicated beasts flying faster and more safely 
than ever. 

It is within this context of dramatic 
growth and explosive technological improve- 
ment that the functions of the CAB must be 
viewed. It is here that the contrast of pro- 
motion” and “regulation” must be realized. 
It is here that the psychological attitudes 
must be sharpened into much more self- 
consciousness than ever before. 

This is not a policy made up without con- 
siderable thought. As a matter of fact, it 
dates from the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, repeated in the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. 

Dynamism is the guts of air transport de- 
velopment. Technology must have freedom 
to grow. Economics must precede and fol- 
low technical improvements, interlocking at 
ev step. How to promote these aims in- 
telligently is quite a job—we cannot dictate 
ahead of time where the next advance will 
be. But neither can we afford many ex- 
pensive failures. We need to encourage 
them wisely, but not have the Government 
direct them wisely or unwisely. 

To probe somewhat deeper into just how 
these attitudes and intents should be ap- 
plied, let us look at some of the most impor- 
tant functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. My comments will be broadly gen- 
eralized and highly selective, of course. The 
board, in its 25 years of history, has turned 
out Uterally hundreds of formal cases alone. 
Printed board opinions alone total about 
40,000 pages for these first 25 years, and the 
rate of output, if anything, has been in- 
creasing, 

The first and most important function of 
the CAB is granting certificates of public 
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convenience and necessity to air carriers, 
These rights to operate between specified 
cities in the country and throughout the 
world are the heart of the entire system of 
air service. If there are no routes, there are 
no services, and any public need for air 
transportation cannotbe met. 


THE POINT AT ISSUE 


Normally, this licensing of carriers through 
the certificate procedure is considered to be 
regulatory“ and adjudicatory. Usually, 
very large and complex formal cases are a 
prerequisite to any important route grant. 
The applicants, including perhaps half a 
dozen or more air carriers and dozens of city 
representatives, go through a long and pre- 
cisely defined series of procedures. These 
are in conformity with the Administrative 
Procedures Act and are highly developed 
techniques that are the product of years 
of experience. They include prehearing con- 
ferences, exchange of exhibits, exchange of 
rebuttal exhibits, exchange of surrebuttal ex- 
hibits, hearings, examiner's initial decision, 
briefs to the examiner, exceptions to the 
board, briefs to the board, oral argument be- 
fore the board, and, after the board opinion 
is issued, objections, petitions for reconsider- 
ation, and sometimes a series of litigated 
cases to higher and higher courts. 

However, in this long and complex—and 
essential—procedure, we should not lose 
sight of the very first and prerequisite issue 
without which none of the adjudication 
would be necessary; that is, the necd of the 
public for air tion. And this 
primary issue is promotional, not regulatory. 
Its object is to promote the attainment of 
the public's need for air transportation. It 
goes beyond the pure economic calculus of 
whether or not the public would pay enough 
to make it economically profttable for the 
carrier. In addition to these free enterprise 
considerations, there are involyed the con- 
cepts of public service. of public utility 
Philosophy, of the economic needs and supra- 
economic needs of the country for greater 
development. 


Therefore, the essential process of gran 
certificates of public convenience and —— 
sity to carriers deals only secondarily with 
the applicants among whom the CAB adjudi- 
cates. The absolute uisite is whether 
or not the public need is sufficient to require 
the service. The determinant is to what 
extent a particular route if granted would 
promote air transportation and all the other 
national interests. 

Or, let us turn to another of the most im- 
portant CAB functions, also historically con- 
sidered a purely regulatory function—the 
approval or disapproval of the rates charged 
by the air carriers. Again, in a free economy 
without government promotion and regula- 
tion, this would be determined simply by pri- 
vate enterprise. Each management would 
act on the basis of the shorter-term profit- 
ability of the price change as it comes down 
to the profit-and-loss position of the enter- 
priser. Or it might be of the longer-term 
expansion of the market; in the final analysis 
the private enterpriser might feel it would 
redound to his financial profit later when 
the increased revenues are presumably 
greater than the related costs due to the 
increased traffic. 

Here again, the CAB has in the first in- 
stance the requirement to promote the public 
interest. Obviously, any price reduction— 
if that alone were the only consideration— 
is in the public interest. It is always better 
for the public to get any product at a lower 
price. In the regulatory and adjudicatory 
area, the CAB also must consider the probable 
effect on the financial condition of the 
carriers; that is, whether the decreased price 
multiplied by the Increased volume will gross 
out more revenue for the carrier and net 
out at least as much as before. 
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Here again, however, we must give greater 
weight to the promotional aspects than to 
the purely supply and demand economic con- 
siderations. In the longer run, the overall 
price level at which air transportation is sold 
competes with hundreds of other commodi- 
ties and services priced for consumer sale. 
This pricing has a drastic effect on the fu- 
ture of alr transportation. Depending upon 
whether or not you consider this market to 
be highly elastic or relatively inelastic, your 
concept of whether or not a price reduction 
of a particular amount and type is good may 


vary. 

Anyone seriously considering promoting 
the welfare of the country, however, must 
take into consideration this longrun effect of 
price level and consequent degree of develop- 
ment of air transportation. Toa greater and 
greater degree, in more and more instances, 
the availability and volume of air transpor- 
tation affect more of the public. The loca- 
tion of industry, particularly light industry 
such as electronics, the relative accessibility 
of nationwide marketing, the ability to ex- 
port and the competition of imports, the 
volume and direction of vacation travel for 
some areas as compared with others, and for 
domestic destinations as compared with for- 
eign destinations—all these are affected by 
the price of air transportation and conse- 
quent volume changes over a longer period. 
It may be difficult to nail down and quantify, 
but it is still there. 

ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


The list of CAB promotional projects might 
well astound many who have always consid- 
ered us only a “regulatory” agency. In the 
field of aircraft development alone, we are 
busily working on the financial results to be 
produced by the use of supersonic aircraft 
in air transportation, the needs, and potential 
markets and probable subsidy impact of a 
new compact air transport, the economic 
problems of all-cargo aircraft, the short- 
and long-term future of helicopters and 
other vertical lift planes, and the impact of 
the newest generation of medium-haul jet 
planes. 

In the international field, we must evalu- 
ate the economic effects of all existing U.S. 
policies, and give consideration to alternative 
changes in each of these many policies, for 
the world as a whole, and area by area. We 
must judge the value of air transport to the 
economic health and growth of underdevel- 
oped countries, 

We have to consider the relative economic 
roles of the many classes of carriers we now 
have—trunklines, internationals, local serv~ 
ice, exempt air taxis, cargo carriers, the new 
group of supplemental air carriers, and the 
specific needs of Alaska and Hawaii and other 
noncontiguous areas. 

In national defense, we try to develop cur- 
rent and future policies on the best use and 
adaptation of civil alr transport to current 
military needs and possible war expansion. 
We also have to work out standby emergency 
plans for the operation of the remaining civil 
war air service pattern when the planes of 
the civil reserve air fleet are called up for 
military duty. We have to plan an air prior- 
ities system, damage reporting, materials, 
and manpower claimancy, aircraft dispersal, 
and relations with civil defense. 

The entire area of air cargo needs our at- 
tention, from the financial survival of the 
all-cargo operators to ratemaking principles, 
freight forwarders, and means for developing 
air cargo yolume more economically. We 
need to develop policy guidelines to weigh 
pricing, reliability of service, and sales effort 
geared to the physical distribution economies 
of potential shippers. 

Promotion of air transportation must go 
on in each of the specific fields listed in our 
charter, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958— 
the public interest, the air transportation 
system, present and future needs, foreign 
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commerce, domestic commerce, postal serv- 
ice, national defense, the need of the air 
carriers, including subsidies, inherent ad- 
vantages, sound economic conditions, rela- 
tions between air carriers, coordinated trans- 
portation by air carriers, adequate service, 
economical and efficient service, reasonable 
charges, discriminations and preferences, 
unfair competitive practices, competition to 
the extent necessary, safety, and civil aero- 
nautics such as aircraft, airports, and air- 
ways. 2 

If anyone outside of this industry con- 
siders this an exhaustive list, just think of us 
inside it because we have an even more ex- 
hausting List. 

In addition, the amounts involved in men, 
money, resources, and impact on our econ- 
omy are all going up. Someone once said, 
quite astringently, that the older, smaller 
system of trial and error“ is giving way to 
a new system of “trial and catastrophe.” 

We also have to take a long look ahead. 
Too often all of us, wrapped up in our cur- 
rent problems, concentrate almost entirely 
on the immediate headaches. When eco- 
nomic times are good, almost everybody 
wants the Government to stop “interfer- 
ing.” And when the cycle turns down, they 
want the Government to do something“ 
or at least load us with the blame for action 
or inaction they would have opposed during 
the crest of the cycle. We have to promote 
more stability, with some braking against 
excesses during the upward zig so we do not 
fall too far on the downward zag. And, I 
might add, we shall become quite unpopular 
with our long-term leaning against the 
short-term outlooks of many. 

And so, in conclusion, do not consider the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as only a “regula- 
tory" agency. This is not the half of it. Do 
not try to fence us in. Do not limit us by 
applying to us only one adjective. 


Monsignor Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently more than 700 citizens of my 
hometown, Bayonne, N.J., assembled to 
pay honor to a native son who has not 
only brought honor to our community 
but who returned some years ago to do 
spiritual labor among our people. The 
story of Msgr. Leo J. Martin, who 
was honored on that occasion, is, indeed, 
inspiring. He is one of those rare in- 
dividuals who has devoted his whole 
life to the spiritual welfare of his fellow 
man. That he has been permitted to 
work within the shadow of his own birth- 
place is unusual, but a source of great 
satisfaction to those of us who have had 
the benefit of his friendship and guid- 
ance. 

I ask that the following editorial pub- 
lished in the Bayonne (N. J.) Times on 
the occasion of Monsignor Martin’s se- 
lection as Priest of the Year” be pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

MONSIGNOR MARTIN 

Over 700 people will converge on the 
Knights of Columbus clubhouse Sunday 
evening to pay tribute to Msgr. Leo J. Martin, 
pastor of Star of the Sea Church. The testi- 
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monial dinner is being sponsored by the 
Fourth Assembly of the K. of C. 
which has chosen the monsignor as “Priest 
of the Year.” 

The choice is an admirable one in the 
eyes of thousand of friends of Monsignor 
Martin throughout New Jersey and areas be- 
yond, For over 30 years he has been a widely 
sought preacher and speaker; his eloquence 
has thrilled and stirred thousands. 

But before the people of the State knew 
him he was well known as a youth in Bay- 
onne where he was born and attended Star 
of the Sea Church. It is a most unusual dis- 
tinction for Monsignor Martin to return to 
his native parish as pastor. Such honors are 


rare. 

Before coming to Star of the Sea, Mon- 
signor Martin had been pastor of St. Lucy’s 
and Our Lady of Victories churches in Jersey 
City. As a pastor he has been a true shep- 
herd, the prime meaning of pastor. He has 
tended his flocks with charity, solicitude, 
and understanding. His curates, the nuns 
in his schools, his people in all three par- 
ishes have always had first claim on his time, 
his consideration and his generous nature. 

Before appointment to his first pastorate, 
Monsignor Martin served for many years as 
chaplain at Holy Name Hospital where his 
ministrations and graciousness won the grat- 
itude of Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

Courage is also an outstanding character- 
istic of this man of God. Over the 
ill health has frequently been his lot but it 
has never diminished his zeal or impeded 
his drive as preacher, administrator, teacher, 
or friend. 

The Knights of Columbus have honored 
themselves by honoring Monsignor Martin. 
Bayonne is proud to call him a native son 
and to have him home. 

The Bayonne Times joins the Monsignor's 
many friends in wishing him long years of 
service to his country and his God, 


Voters Determine the Mainstream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article by Columnist Paul G. Manolis en- 
titled “Voters Determine the Main- 
stream.“ Mr. Manolis, in his article, 
clarifies the political aspects of the Cali- 
fornia primary, which to date have, with 
deliberation, been erroncously a 
by opposition forces to Senator GoLD- 
WATER'S popular mainstream support. 
This article, I believe, is deserving of the 
attention of a responsible voting public. 

The article follows: 

VOTERS DETERMINE THE MAINSTREAM 
(By Paul G. Manolis) 

The dust no sooner began to settle after 
the titanic primary election battle here 
California than the losing forces of Governor 
Rockefeller and Senator Kent. began to 
moan and groan, Barry Gotpwarer in his 
victory statement called for party unity, the 
necessary ingredient to defeat the Now Fron“ 
tier candidacy of Lyndon Johnson. Both 
Got bwarkn and his State chairman, W 
F. Knowland, urged the closing of party 
ranks, and invited all Republicans and Demo- 
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crats disenchanted with the New Frontier to 
join in the battle. 

GotowaTex’s stunning upset victory in 
California shocked the Rockefeller camp. 
While Rockefeller himself saw his last chance 
slip away here in what he had termed the 
"life or death primary,” his supporters in 
California, headed by Senator KUCHEL, lost 
their hold on the Republican Party in this 
State. 

The prophets of doom and gloom are quick 
to point out that Gonpwarzr carried Call- 
fornla by a mere 51.39 percent of the vote, 
yet they easily brush under the rug the fact 
that John F. Kennedy was elected to the 
Presidency with only 49.7 percent of the total 
vote. 

They cry that the era of Earl Warren mod- 
erate Republicanism is over in California, ig- 
noring the fact that GOLDWATER'S campaign 
chairman, Wiliam F. Knowland, was chair- 
man of Warren's last presidential delegation, 
and that many former Warren supporters 
were on the Goldwater delegation. 


NOT STATEWIDE 


They point to the fact that the populous 
counties of the southern part of the State 
put Barry over the top, trying to prove by 
their way of thinking that the victory is not 
a statewide one. But they close their eyes 
to regional patterns in former State and Na- 
tonal elections. 

They gleefully remind us that GOLDWATER 
even failed to Alameda County. 
Harder for them to swallow is the fact that 
Rockefeller did not sweep Alameda County 
by their estimate of 2-to-1, but his margin 
was held to 56 percent. Had Rocky done 
better in the northern counties such as Ala- 
Meda, he would have garnered enough votes 
to overcome the huge majorities of the 
Southern counties, Thus, their argument 
that the south swept Gotpwarxn to victory 
is answered by the fact that the north falled 
to sweep Rockefeller to victory. 

Before the election they cried that they 
Were the responsible Republicans, and that 
they represented the mainstream of Re- 
Publican thought. But the voters showed 
them otherwise, and they now find them- 
Selves representing a minority of California 
Republicans, no matter that the division is 
Only 2 percentage points. It is still a 
minori 


ty. 

Some Rockefeller supporters, Including his 
State campaign Senator KUCHEL, 
Tefused to commit themselves before the 
election that they would support the winner, 
even though that winner would be the choice 
of a majority of Republicans, The Got- 
Waren camp had repeatedly made such a 
Statement, thus proving to the electorate 
before the polls closed that they were the 
Tesponsible Republicans, pledged to support 
the nominee chosen at San Francisco. Sen- 
ator KucHeEL, to this day, following the de- 
feat of the slate he headed, refuses to en- 
dorse the winner. 


SMEAR AND INNUENDO 


They hurled smear and innuendo, sup- 
Ported by a bottomless barrel of campaign 
funds, but had to face the facts that Senator 

LDwatTres had working for him the average 
Republican in the grassroots who was de- 
voted and dedicated to the principles of 
the Republican Party, from one bank of the 
Mainstream to the other. While San Fran-' 
Cisco's Montgomery Street can provide un- 
told dollars of support, it cannot provide the 
doorbell ringers who got out the vote for 

ATER, 

They claimed that Gorůwarras amassing 

Oof convention delegates was done in the 
filled rooms of State conventions, and 

he had not faced the voters and could 

not win a primary. They are now faced with 
the fact that he won the primary of pri- 
and not against their candidate 

Alone, but against the field, including besides 
the New York Governor, Lodge, Scranton, 
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Nixon, Stassen, and Smith, GotowarTen also 
had the almost unanimous opposition of 
California newspapers. 

What does all this mean and what does it 
all portend? 

Nationally, it means that Barry GOLDWATER 
will probably be nominated on the first bal- 
lot at the San Francisco convention 6 weeks 
from now. : 

Here in California, it means that our U.S. 
Senator has climbed out on a limb and has 
the choice of either climbing back to the 
trunk or sawing it off. To do the former 
he has only to pledge his support of the 
ticket nominated in San Francisco, and im- 
mediately make overtures to unite the 
party in California. To do the latter, he has 
only to refuse to support the nominee of the 
San Francisco convention or to remain silent, 

Unity is the keynote to any Republican 
success in this State, outnumbered as they 
are by Democrats. The Goldwater people 
have repeated the pledge off unity that they 
made before the primary. It remains now 
for the Rockfeller forces to do likewise. We 
trust they will. 


Danny’s Got Another Important Job Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY — 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride and pleasure that 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent article from a recent edition 
of the Los Angeles Times commenting on 
President Johnson’s appointment of Cal- 
ifornia’s Daniel M. Luevano as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, 

The article, written by the Times Sac- 
ramento Bureau Chief Robert Blanchard, 
is a fitting tribute to an outstanding Los 
Angeles native son and former chief 
deputy director of the State Department 
of Finance, 

We Californians have been honored by 
the selection of Dan Luevano for this im- 
portant Government post, but we are also 
confident that he will fulfill the obliga- 
tions of his new assignment and assume 
the responsibilities involved as he has al- 
ways done in the past: with great dis- 
tinction. 

The article follows: 

Danny's Gor ANOTHER IMPORTANT Jon Now 
(By Robert M. Blanchard) 

Mr, Luevano, to coin a phrase, has gone 
to Washington. 

On the face of it, this hardly sounds earth- 
shaking. In fact, a great many Californians, 
both in and out of State service probably 
never even have heard of Mr. Luevano. For 
while not exactly shy, he is not one to go 
around blowing his own horn to show the 
world “what a swell guy am I.” 

Nevertheless, despite the lack of name 
identification, Mr. Luevano has been an im- 
portant factor in the lives of many Cali- 
fornians and will continue to be so in the 
future. 

Mr. Luevano is Daniel M. Luevano, a 41- 
year-old native of Los Angeles who, until 
last week, was chief deputy director of the 
State department of finance. 

He has left that post now to go to Wash- 
ington as Assistant Secretary of the Army— 
a post vital to California which is so de- 
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pendent on defense contracts and military 
installations. 

In his brief span, Danny has rung up quite 
a varied career, 

Born in Los Angeles of Mexican immigrant 
parents, he attended Alexander Hamilton 
High School; majored in political science 
at UCLA, and obtained his law degree at the 
San Francisco School of Law. 

In between, he sandwiched in a hitch in 
the Navy on destroyers and minesweepers 
in the South Atlantic during World War II. 

His career to date has included service as 
an elections examiner for the National Labor 
Relations Board, a technical instructor for 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and a pub- 
lications assistant for the former State CIO. 

He also acted as an assistant to Robert 
G. Sproul, former president of the University 
of California; served on President Clark 
Kerr's staff, and acted as a Maison consultant 
between the university and International 
House. 

During his college days, Danny became ac- 
quainted with Assembly Speaker Jesse M 
Unruh, Democrat, of Inglewood, then a stu- 
dent at SC, through participation in various 
Democratic Party functions. As a result, 
when Unruh took over as chairman of the 
assembly ways and means committee under 
Governor Brown in the latter's first term in 
office, he invited Luevano to become the 
committee's consultant. 

From there he went on to his present 
post, which also includes membership on 
the California State Board of Control, the 
California State Allocation Board, the World 
Trade Center Authority, and the California 
Wildlife Conservation Board. 

He also is a member of the State bar 
and the Western Governmental Research As- 
sociation, 

The respect his associates have for him is 
demonstrated by the fact that he has been 
able to work for both Unruh and State 
Finance Director Hale Champion and main- 
tain good relationships with both of them 
even when they were feuding with one an- 
other. 

This fact was noted by Unruh, himself, at 
an informal going away party for Danny 
shortly before he left for Washington. 

He made a brief speech and then presented 
Danny with a going away present—an Army 
good conduct ribbon. 

Luevano's appointment to such an im- 
portant post is not only a tribute to his 
ability but evidence of W: 's recog- 
nition of the importance of California in 
the scheme of things. 


Progress Must Be Made To Reduce 
Nontariff Barriers to Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16,1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is now involved in trade 
negotiations in Geneva with the goal 
of making substantial reductions in tariff 
barriers to international trade. How- 
ever, even if the negotiations result in a 
substantial reduction in tariffs, there are 
many nontariff barriers which inhibit 
trade flow and which may become in- 
creasingly restrictive. 

Last year, France kept large quantities 
of American pork out of the country by 
applying questionable health restrictions. 
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Italy succeeded in limiting American car 
imports with credit controls. In fact, the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization has concluded that nearly 
all agricultural products and raw ma- 
terials, which account for half of the 
world's $150 billion annual international 
trade, are hampered by some type of 
nontariff barrier. - 

Trade experts say that no country is 
without such barriers and that their im- 
pact is clearly great. Their far-reach- 
ing effects make it imperative that the 
administration devote as much atten- 
tion to reducing the restrictive effect of 
import quotas and licenses, customs 
classification and valuation and other 
nontariff barriers as to reducing tariff 
barriers to trade. If progress is not made 
in this area, the administration may find 
that gains at the Geneva talks are under- 
cut, and perhaps neutralized, by increas- 
ing nontariff import bars. 

A significant article which develops 
this subject in detail appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on June 2, 1964. 
With unanimous consent, I place it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Faex-Trapk HURDLES: MULTITUDE or NON- 
TARIFF OBSTACLES TO IMPORTS TROUBLES 
GATT TALKS—FRANCE REJECTS UNSANITARY 
US. Porx; Evrore Fumes AT “Buy AMERI- 
can” Pouicres—UNpDERCUTTING GENEVA 
Gatns? 

(By Dan Cordtz) 

GrNeva.—Bargainers from 40 nations meet- 
ing here in the biggest world trade talks 
ever, have high hopes of agreeing eventually 
to cut tariffs on many goods up to 50 per- 
cent. But they're uncomfortably aware that 
any such move will give greater prominence 
than ever to such trade problems as these: 

France last year kept large quantites of 
American pork out of the country without 
raising tariffs. It rejected the meat as 
“unsanitary” because it had not been in- 
spected for trichina worms—even though 
these parasites are easily killed by proper 
cooking. 


American customers inspectors dutifully 
assess tariffs on many foreign chemicals, 
knitted gloves, and rubber footwear as a 
percentage of their value. But they calcu- 
late that value as the price of an equiva- 
lent U.S.-made article—which often is much 
higher than the actual price of the import. 
The result, Europeans complain bitterly, is 
to make nonsense of the posted tariff rates. 

THIRTY DAYS TO PAY 

Italy last month decreed that importers of 
durable goods must pay for those goods 30 
days after they arrive. But auto dealers, 
who have been importing cars in large num- 
bers, demand they be given 90 days to pay— 
as the Itallan Government well knew when 
it issued the decree. So exporters fear their 
sales of cars to Italy will plummet, what- 
ever happens to the tariff on those cars. 

These cases are not at all unique. They're 
important, but typical, examples of the 
myriad nontariff barriers, to international 
commerce that exporters face all over the 
world. And “as long as such obstacles exist, 
they will offer great opportunities and temp- 
tations for protectionists to undercut what- 
ever we accomplish here“ in the way of tariff 
cuts, warns one European negotiator at 
Geneva, His American colleagues mostly 
agree. 

But we don't dare let ourselves get side- 
tracked from the tariff bargaining to try to 
do too much about nontariff problems now,” 
say one Geneva bargainer. So the negotia- 
tors, who are meeting under the auspices of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
plan to begin taking up nontariff barriers in 
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midmonth—but only gingerly. They'll con- 
centrate on a handful of nontariff barriers 
that seem especially offensive to one coun- 
try or another, or that seem susceptible to 
relatively quick leveling. 

HARD TO HANDLE 


Unfortunately for the negotiators, there 
are many practices qualifying for considera- 
tion under the first heading, very few under 
the second. And the very multiplicity of 
these barriers, plus the way they vary sharply 
from country to country, makes them hard 
to handle in the roundtable fashion of the 
GATT talks anyway. 

“You almost have to handle them on a bi- 
lateral basis,” says one American here. “It 
takes an awful lot of haggling and horse- 
trading, and is sure to take an awful lot of 
time, Still, we know the job (of freeing 
world trade) won't really be done until we do 
something about them.” 

Others agree. For these barriers are so 
numerous that their impact on world trade, 
while difficult to measure, clearly is great. 

Trade experts say no country is without 
such barriers, and many erect them against 
a great number of products. Japan, for 
example, requires import licenses for 154 
separate manufactured products, and even 
free-trading West Germany requires them for 
64 items. 

To view the problem from a different angle, 
imports of cotton textiles are currently sub- 
ject to some form of nontariff barrier in at 
least 13 countries—Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. : 

FARM-GOODS BARRIERS 


And a study by the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization concluded 
that nearly all agricultural products and raw 
materials, which account for half the world’s 
$150 billion annual international trade, are 
hampered by some type of nontariff barrier. 
Removal of only a few of these, it suggested, 
could affect 80 percent of the exports of un- 
derdeveloped nations, and possibly boost 
their annual aggregate trade earnings by $1 
billion. 

Even worse, as free traders see it, some 
barriers, such as import quotas, cut trade 
more effectively than the highest tariff. 
“Nontariff barriers in developed countries, in 
fact, tend to be a more serious impediment 
to exports of manufactures from develop- 
ing countries than do tariff barriers,” says 
a report submitted to the U.N. Conference 
on Trade and Development here. “While a 
moderate tariff wall can be scaled by an in- 
crease in efficiency, many of the nontariff 
barriers cannot be surmounted at all.” 

Hard as the problem is, however, it's be- 
ing tackled from several directions. In addi- 
tion to the GATT talks, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development is 
beginning talks this week in Paris on one of 
the more important barriers—the anti- 
dumping” laws in effect in several countries, 
prominently including the United States. 

OECD, GATT, and U.N. agencies also have 
taken an important preliminary step in com- 
piling and classifying the most important 
types of nontariff barriers. Their studies 
have yielded a generally accepted definition 
of such barriers as “any law, regulation, pol- 
icy, or practice of public authorities, other 
than import duties, which has a restrictive 
effect on imports,” 

While that covers a lot of ground, the 
studies have broken the nontariff barriers 
down into four main categories: Foreign 
trade policies, administrative practices, in- 
ternal economic policies and internal health 
and safety regulations. 

The most obvious foreign trade policy 
barriers are import licenses and quotas, 
which usually are designed originally to con- 
serve a country's foreign exchange. Their 
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use as a protectionist device has been de- 
clining, but Italy's action in granting auto 
import licenses only to dealers who will pay 
within 30 days shows they still have teeth. 
Some British officials have commented ap- 
provingly on Italy's move, though it's far 
from certain they'll follow it. 

A foreign trade poiicy that irritates Eu- 
ropeans far more is the “buy American" pol- 
icy of the United States. Under this, the 
U.S. Government purchases foreign civilian 
goods only when the price of a competing 
American product is more than 6 percent 
higher. If the American product happens 
to be made in a “depressed area,” it can be 
12 percent more expensive. And defense 
items can be as much as 50 percent more 
costly. 

“BUY EUROPEAN” POLICIES 

“Ok, it's discriminatory,” replies an 
American here. But we get tired of any im- 
plication we're alone in this; most of the Eu- 
ropean countries accomplish even more dis- 
crimination but keep it hidden. Either they 
don't use open bids at all, or they allow local 
manufacturers to meet a foreign price—but 
not vice versa, The proof is that few Amerl- 
can companies even bother to try to sell to 
European governments.” 

U.S. antidumping rules are another pet 
target of Europeans in the policy area. They 
apply to products which an American accuses 
a foreign competitor of selling below “fair 
value"—usually meaning he's selling it at a 
lower price in the United States than in his 
home country, If the American can prove 
his case to the Treasury Department, and 
prove to the Tariff Commission that he’s be- 
ing hurt, the Commission can levy an extra 
tariff against the goods. 

Recent U.S. dumping decisions have gone 
in fayor of importers; American steel mills 
have lost a whole series of dumping com- 
plaints against foreign competitors. But Eu- 
ropeans aren't mollifled. The legal proce- 
dures involved in (fighting) antidumping 
charges are more of a deterrent to trade than 
actual action against imports in the few 
cases where the charges have been substan- 
tiated,” says one. 


COMPETING WITH GOVERN MENT 


Another policy barrier—the protection of 
imports that might compete with manufac- 
turers of a Government agency—is a major 
obstacle to Western trade with the Commu- 
nist world. But it’s also not unknown with- 
in the West. Tobacco manufacture and sale 
are state monopolies in Austria, France, Italy, 
and Japan; a foreign cigarette maker has to 
get the state agency to sell his brand in com- 
petition with its own, and this Isn't easy. 

In the “administrative practices“ cate- 
gory, classification and valuation of goods for 
customs purposes cause the most trouble. 
European countries in the past decade have 
formed the Customs Cooperation Council, 
which has worked out a standard classifica- 
tion procedure known as the Brussels no- 
menclature.” But they complain the United 
States and Canada, alone in the Western 
World, don't follow it. They add that the 

„American classification system often is ar- 
oltrary, if not discriminatory, in reaching 
decisions as to which tariff should apply to 
a given product, 

As for a valuation, Europeans have two 
complaints against the United States, First. 
while European tariffs mostly are levied a5 
a simple percentage of a product's price, the 
United States maintains many “specific” 
duties applied to a product’s volume or 
weight. Europeans complain these hit hard- 
est at lower priced goods. and discourage a 
would-be seller to the United States who 
has managed to lower his price by increased 
efficiency or a technological breakthrough. 
The price cut doesn’t reduce the “specific” 
tariff; in fact the specie“ duty becomes a 
higher percentage of the products's price. 
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WHAT'S THE "VALUE"? 

Also, Europeans say, even when American 
duties are figured as a percentage of a prod- 
uct's wholesale value, determining that value 
is often left to the judgment of the customs 
appraiser. Frequently, they charge, the 
value! the appraiser assigns bears little re- 
lation to the true value, even when there is 
not a deliberate discriminatory policy, as 
they say there is no chemicals, knitted gloves, 
and rubber footwear. 

Americans have some counter complaints 
on this subject. They note that, while Amer- 
ican “ad valorem” tariffs are figured as a 
percentage of a product's price, European 
tariffs are figured as a percentage of the 
“cif” value—which includes insurance, 
transportation and other costs added on to 
the price as such. This, they say, makes 
many Euro tariffs that lock to be 
equal to U.S. duties about 10 to 15 percent 
higher in practice, and sometimes as much 
as 40 percent higher. Some American 
negotiators imply that, lf and when tariffs 
are reduced in the GATT bargaining, they'll 
ask for extra cuts in the European tariffs 
involved in these cases to compensate for 
the difference. 

Less important, but still troublesome, ad- 
ministrative practices hindering trade in- 
clude marking and packaging require- 
ments—which are by no means restricted to 
the United States: These are the nuisances 
that often prompt a potential exporter to 
pass up a market he could develop,“ ac- 
cording to a UN. expert. 

SALES TAX TROUBLES 


In the field of internal economic policies,” 
trade officials worry most about such things 
as local or national taxes, collected separately 
from import duties and designed principally 
to raise revenue, but hitting hardest at im- 
ported products. The most glaring example 
is the almost universal European practice of 
levying heavy sales taxes on tropical bey- 
erages—coffee, tea, and cocoa. 

West Germany charges Import duties of 
only 4 percent on tea, for instance, but adds 
a whopping sales tax of 21 percent of the 
Tetall price. Norway collects 40 percent of 
the retail price of cocoa, and the average 
sales tax on coffee for all six members of the 
European Common Market is 27 percent, 

Equally well known is the French system 
of taxing automobiles according to their 
horsepower rating—which effectively ex- 
Cludes American cars with their high-pow- 
ered engines: this is generally regarded as 
4n outright protectionist device. Also in 
this category are taxes applied to imports 
to compensate for indirect taxes borne by 
comparable domestic goods. These are com- 
Mon in Europe, but amount to less than 5 
Percent ordinarily. In Frence, however, they 
Average as much as 20 percent, 

Other Internal economic barriers include 
National price policies and controls, and re- 
Strictions on advertising. Both West Ger- 
Many and France, for example, forbid the 
Sort of ad comparisons with competing prod- 
Ucts which American firms frequently em- 
Ploy. 

HEALTH RULES 

Last, but often highly Important, are the 
regulations originally aimed at 
health—such as American restrictions on the 
importation of cattle from areas which have 
had hoof-and-mouth disease trouble. For- 
eigners nesert that such prohibitions often 
are kept on years after all danger has disap- 
peared, and go to ridiculous lengths, Amer- 
lean cars that have been driven in Europe, 
for example, must be completely steam 
Cleaned underneath to wash away or kill any 

ts or weed seeds which might be lodged 
dei the chassis, 

Here too, however, the United States is not 
the only offenders the French prohibition 
Sf “unsanitary” American pork suggests. 
And, while health and sufety rules apply 
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mostly to food products, France and Italy 
subject machinery and other mechanical 
equipment to detailed safety regulations 
which many exporters regard as unnecessary, 

“Many of these rules and policies started 
out with no aim whatever of cutting down 
Imports,“ remarks a negotiator here. In 
many cases, that's still not the point. But 
the effect is the same, and the fact many 
domestic producers benefit from them make 
it-all the harder to get rid of them. If they 
ever become the last protectionist bastion, 
it will be a formidable one.“ 


Rabbi Pilchik’s Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend the reception last 
Friday evening of the congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun in honor of Dr. Ely E. Pilchik. 

The deep affection and esteem in which 
Rabbi Pilchik is so rightfully held not 
only by the congregants but by all who 
have the privilege of knowing him is well 
expressed in the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Jewish News of June 11, 
1964: 

|From the Jewish News, June 11, 1964] 
RABBI PILCHIK's ANNIVERSARY 

Services to night at Temple B’nai Jeshurun 
will honor Rabbi Ely E. Pilchik on the 25th 
anniversary of his ordination. This is an 
event of significance to more than the tem- 
ple’s congregants alone, because Rabbi Pil- 
chik, through his writings and community 
service, in addition to his sermons, has 
brought striking qualities to his pulpit. 
These have been recognized nationally, and 
our community has gained luster as a 
consequence. 

Nobody who knows Rabbi Pilchik could 
fail to be impressed by his intense devotion 
to learning, to Judaism, to exemplary stand- 
ards of conduct—in brief, to his profound 
convictions of what it means to be a good 
Jew. He is one who disdains pompous 
phrases when used in a personal sense. He, 
for example, would rather be referred to sim- 
ply as “rabbi" than as “spiritual leader.“ 
But despite his own dislike of this term, he 
is Just that, because he does lead in matters 
of the spirit, and he is a teacher of remark- 
able ability. 

We extend to him and Temple B'nal 
Jeshurun all good wishes on his signal an- 
niversary, They are a credit to Essex County 
Jewry. 


The great gifts of mind and heart with 
which Rabbi Pilchik is so richly endowed 
are evident in an address he gave from 
his pulpit on the subject of “Poverty,” 
on January 3, 1964, before this grave is- 
sue had aroused much public concern. 
It is an illustration of the qualities cited 
in the above editorial. Rabbi Pilchik 
has been a powerful influence for good 
and the whole community, indeed the 
Nation, is indebted to him. 

I am pleased to insert below the ser- 
mon of poverty which I know my col- 
leagues will find most interesting and 
illuminating: 


Poverty 


The teacher of Jewish religion in America 


looks at his country at the beginning of a 
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new calendar year and beholds 190 million 
people—seemingly prosperous. relatively 
religious. 

I say religious because I've just had a 
glance at the brand new 1964 edition of the 
Yearbook of American churches. It says that 
118 million Americans are affiliated with 
religious institutions in our land. That is 
a remarkable proportion—63% percent. Of 
these 65 million are Protestants; 44 million 
are Catholics, and 5% million are Jews. 
There are about 320,000 religious buildings in 
our country, and some 365,000 clergymen of 
all faiths. Our source-book indicates that 
clergymen are declining in America—it is 
getting harder and harder to get recruits 
for the ministry. Perhaps this is a sign that 
American young men are getting wiser—seek- 
ing less heart and backbreaking vocations 
with far greater compensations. At any rate, 
here we are a relatively religious looking 
country. And, it appears, we are very pros- 
perous. As a nation we record a na- 
tional product exceeding $600 billions. My 
friends who know something about Wall 
Street tell me that the stock market is at 
its highest point in its long history. Every- 
thing seems to be booming. 

But it is the duty of the religious teacher 
to look beneath the surface, to ignore skin- 
deep impressions. When we open our eyes 
and dare penetrate we are appalled to find 
that this richest nation on earth suffers 
from an amazing amount of dire poverty. A 
study of poverty in the United States in 
January of 1964 reveals that food, clothing, 
and shelter—the basic necessities for sus- 
taining life—constitute, beyond any ques- 
tion, the No. 1 problem of our Nation this 
year. 

If you lift your eyes from Fortune maga- 
zine and the Wall Street Journal for an hour 
or so, and pick up perhaps the most impor- 
tant book published here last year—it's not 
on the best seller list and it's not widely 
advertised—but it is the thermometer indi- 
cating the high fever of this sick nation, 
Michael Harrington's The Other America: 
Poverty in the United States.” This is a 
book we hide from other nations and from 
ourselves—we do not want to be seen in the 
compeny of our poor relatives—and we have 


-a lot of them. We ignore the Harrington 


book and we don't even know of the exist- 
ence of a bulky pamphiet published by the 
Conference on Economic in Wash- 
ington called “Poverty and Deprivation in the 
United States.” Such material comes across 
a rabbi's desk—and he must cry out. No 
one else will. The press is filled with hideous 
mayhem and murders and now begins its 
field year with politics. The other commu- 
nication media continue to spew out their 
violence and phony advertising. The truth 
of America’s fundamental problem of pov- 
erty is confined to the social workers. the 
police, and the petty politicians. 

If there be one subject to ring from the 
pulpits of this land this year it is the poverty 
in America. Poverty sses the civil 
rights issue. This is what civil rights is 
largely about. The have whites continuing 
to stave off the have-not Negroes, When we 
bite Into the problem of poverty and truly 
begin doing something about it, the essence 
of the civil rights problem will be mastered— 
only the inconsequential periphery will re- 
main. For the mass of poor in the land are 
the Negroes. They were never given the 
chance to rise economically. 

How is poverty in these United Stutes 
defined? Those whose income for a family 
of four falis below $4,000 a year are the poor. 
The individual who earns less than $2,000 a 
year is a poverty-stricken citizen. 

How many such are there in the United 
States in 1964? Between 45 and 50 million. 
About a quarter of the American population 
is poverty-stricken. 

A little higher on this ladder than poverty 
is the status of deprivation or underprivi- 
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leged. This category includes families of four 
with incomes between $4,000 and $6,000 per 
year and individuals with incomes $2,000 to 
$3,000 per year. Adding the poverty-stricken 
to the deprived, we find 77 million Americans 
in these economic conditions—almost half 
the population. 

The tragedy is that we seldom see the poor 
of America—they have become invisible to us. 
Listen to Mr. Harrington, the author of “The 
Other America: Poverty in the U.“: “The 
poor are increasingly slipping out of the very 
experience and consciousness of the Nation. 
If the middle class never did like the ugliness 
and poverty, it was at least aware of them. 
Across the tracks’ was not a very long way 
to go. Now the American city has been 
transformed. The poor still inhabit the 
miserable housing in the central area, but 
they are isolated, out of sight—living out in 
the suburbs, it is easy to assume that ours 
is an affluent society. 

“Many of the poor are the wrong age to 
be seen. A good number of them are 65 years 
of age or better; an even larger number 
are under 18. 

“And finally, the poor are politically in- 
visible. They are without lobbies of their 
own; they put forward no legislative pro- 
gram. They have no face, they have no voice. 
Forty to fifty million people are becoming 
increasingly invisible.” 

Who are they? They are the poor farm- 
ers just the other day the Secretary of Agri- 
culture pointed out “the existence of deep 
poverty affecting 15 million Americans. In 
terms of poor people both in agriculture and 
in small towns and rural communities they 
have been bypassed in the march of pros- 
perity—half the Nation’s farm-operator fam- 
ilies have an income of less than $3,000 a 
year.” 

Who are the poor in America? The migra- 
tory farmworkers, the unskilled, unorgan- 
ized workers in offices, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals. 

Where are the poor in America? In the 
slums of every city, In West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma. 

Who are the poor in America? Those 
whose skins are the wrong color. “Last to 
be hired, first to be fired.” “If you're black, 
stay back.” x 

Who are the poor in America? Those 
over 65 years of age—over 8 million of them 
live in poverty. We are a nation with aged 
poor. There is a prayer in the High Holy Day 
Service: “Al tashlichenu l'es Zikna, Kichlos 
Kochenu al ta‘azvenu"—"Cast us not away, 
O Lord, when we get old—when our strength 
ebbs away, do not forsake us -a prayer for 8 
million citizens in this richest country in 
the history of the world. 

Our aged poor are lonely. Our aged poor 
are depressed. Our aged poor are sick. Our 
aged poor are invisible to us. 

We are a nation of chronic poor, for all 
the welfare handouts, for all the private 
charities, poverty is a cancer eating away 
at the body of America. We waste so much 
and we somehow never come to grips with 
our No, 1 problem in this Nation. The Con- 
gress has no tolerance for legislation to help 
the poor in the economy drives, human wel- 
fare programs are the first to go. 

Since the end of the war we have fattened 
up Germany, we have revived up Japan, we 
have debauched Italy, we have built up 
France as our major rival—but we have 
failed, utterly failed to cut into our own 

. The Peace Corps works in every 
jungle and every desert in the world, except 
the American jungles and deserts. 

Long, long ago Hillel taught how life must 
be lived soundly and solidly—be it the life 
of an individual or a nation—Im ayn ani li, 
mi li. U'ch’she’ ani l'atzmi mo oni—If I be 
not for myself, who will be for me. But if I 
am only for myself, what am I. 

This is maturity. America is old enough 
to emerge from adolescence and to take a 
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good hard look at itself—all of itself. The 
7 percent who earn $15,000 a year and more 
and the 50 percent who earn less than $6,000 
a year for a family of four. 

As the teacher of Jewish religion in Amer- 
ica looks at his country at the beginning of 
this new calendar year he finds that poverty 
is his country’s No. 1 problem, and in the 
words of his prayer book he cries out “What 
mean ye that ye crush my people and grind 
the face of the poor, saith the Lord,” and he 
implores the leader of the Nation and the 
Representatives in the Congress to remember 
that we are supposed to be a religious na- 
tion—and he continues with the words of 
the prayer book. “I know that the Lord will 
maintain the cause of the poor, and the right 
of the needy." Amen, 


Baltic Peoples and Their Woes in 
1940-41 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
World War I let loose many evil forces 
which caused death to tens of millions 
of peoples and misery to hundreds of 
millions. In Europe the war's most 
helpless victims were the peoples of the 
three small, independent republics of the 
Baltic countries—Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians. The tragedy of these 
peoples was brought on by the Soviet 
Government. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war 
the Governments of these countries were 
browbeaten and bullied, and finally 
forced to sign mutual assistance pacts 
with the Soviet Union. Then they were 
compelled to agree to stationing Soviet 
troops at certain strategic points in 
these countries. And finally the Soviet 
Government accused the Governments of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania of anti- 
Soviet activities, and on this flimsy pre- 
text the Red army attacked and oc- 
cupied the three countries. In June of 
1940 Soviet occupation was completed; 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
lost their freedom and were caught in 
the clutches of Soviet tyranny. 

In the meantime wholesale arrests 
and imprisonments of prominent men 
in all three countries were carried out 
relentlessly. These unfortunate souls 
were hurriedly packed up in freight cars 
and deported to distant parts of the So- 
viet Union. This terror of arrests and 
imprisonments, and deportation con- 
tinued for a year, culminating in the 
largest mass arrests and deportations in 
tens of thousands in one single day 
alone, on the night of June 13-14, 1941. 
It is no exaggeration to say many hun- 
dreds of thousands were thus uprooted 
from their homes and deported to in- 
hospitable regions of distant Asiatic 
Russia, there to work and suffer in slave 
labor camps, seeking their salvation in 
death. The free world will never know 
the number of these unfortunate Baltic 
peoples thus doomed to certain death. 
All we know is that only a few of them 
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were fortunate to survive the ordeal, 
and then return to their beloved home- 
lands alive. Today on the solemn ob- 
servance of the tragedy that was 
brought on these Baltic peoples by the 
Soviet Government, we pay due respects 
to its victims and pray for the better- 
ment of the lot of those who survived 
that tragedy. 


U.S. Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
Lacks Imagination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
and the executive branch of Government 
the fact that the most unimaginative ex- 
hibit at the New York World's Fair, 
tragically, is the U.S. Government exhibit 
known as the Federal Building. 

It is, indeed, a sad refiection upon the 
people in our Government who designed 
and conceived this exhibit that the 
money we have spent has just not. pro- 
duced an exhibit which reflects America’s 
great strength and bold daring. 

This is most regrettable because the 
entire New York World's Fair is 80 
breathtaking, so exciting, so well con- 
ceived, that I would urge every Ameri- 
can, if at all possible, to visit this spec- 
tacular exhibit of America, its industry, 
and the world. 

Those who conceived the Federal 
Building exhibit failed miserably to 
catch the inspiring tempo of the fair. 

Every other country which has a pa- 
vilion at the fair, has created a living 
symbol of its attributes while the Ameri- 
can exhibit is dull, drab, and completely 
unimaginative. 

It fails completely to convey to visitors 
the true greatness of our Nation. 

It fails completely to show that our 
true strength cannot be found in our 
weapons of war; instead that it lies deep 
in our conviction and dedication to the 
American ideal. 

It fails completely to emphasize that 
freedom’s greatest enemies are spiritual 
indifference, material reverence, and pa- 
triotic decay. 

It fails completely to convince that our 
destiny is in our hands and that each 
generation must earn and preserve free- 
dom for itself and posterity. 

It fails completely to impress indelibly 
upon our citizens and visitors from 
abroad the blessings of our heritage and 
to rekindle and imbue pride, devotion, 
and responsibility on our part. 

Mr. Speaker, it grieves me to voice this 
indictment against those who are re- 
sponsible for arranging the U.S. Goyern- 
ment’s exhibit at the fair. Their com- 
plete lack of imagination is perhaps the 
most convincing argument in behalf of 
free enterprise. 

I would suggest that President John- 
son consult immediately with those re- 
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sponsible for this exhibit and order them 
to award a contract forthwith to private 
industry to rearrange completely the 
Federal building with daring and imagi- 
nation so that the millions of people who 
will visit the fair in these next 2 years 
will be able to leave as proud Americans, 
proud of their Federal Government. 

I have in my district a private con- 
cern, Independence Hall of Chicago, 
whose president, Mr. S. L. de Love, has 
done a magnificent job in helping ar- 
range an inspiring exhibit at the Illinois 
Pavilion, which is just across the street 
from the Federal Building at the World’s 
Fair. 

I am sure that the people at Independ- 
ence Hall would gladly loan the many 
available documents which they have 
dealing with the glory of American his- 
tory and America’s strength to help im- 
prove the Federal exhibit. 

I am sure that there are many other 
private companies capable of taking this 
Federal exhibit and reorganizing it com- 
pletely so that it will inspire instead of 
deject. 

I can assure my colleagues that the 
most disappointing exhibit at the World's 
Fair is the Federal Building. 

I do not believe it is too late because 
the big crowds are yet to come, both this 
year and all of next year. 

I urge this action because the rest of 
the New York World's Fair is so tremen- 
dously inspiring that the dismal con- 
trast of our own exhibit leaves one some- 
what bewildered. 

We need only contrast the lackluster 
Federal Building to the truly inspiring 
exhibit arranged by the State of Illinois 
with the help of Walt Disney and Mr. 
De Love's Independence Hall of Chicago. 
The Illinois Pavilion has a life-size model 
of our immortal President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, delivering a message so completely 
inspiring that every single American who 
leaves the Illinois exhibit leaves with a 
rebirth of faith, courage, understand- 
ing, dedication, and devotion to the 
United States. 

Why could not the Federal bureaucracy 
have used similar imagination in arrang- 
ing the U.S. Government’s exhibit? 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that many of 
my colleagues who visited the Federal 
exhibit will agree that major surgery 
is necessary if this exhibit is to attain 
the high standards of inspiration so elo- 
quently feasible throughout the New 
York World’s Fair. 

I sincerely hope President Johnson will 
Order such surgery without delay. 


Present Immigration Quota System Must 
Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxconp, I am pleased to include my 
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testimony before the House Judiciary 

Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 

tionality, presented on Thursday, June 

11, 1964, on my bill, H.R. 7700, to revise 

our immigration laws. My statement 

and section-by-section analysis of my 
bill follow: 

TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL 
CELLER BEFORE THE House JUDICIARY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATIONAL- 
Tru 


Mr, FEIGHAN, my distinguished colleagues, 
I welcome, indeed, the opportunity to talk 
on our immigration policy generally and my 
bill, H.R. 7700, specifically. 

As you know, H.R. 7700 embodies a pro- 
posal submitted to the Congress in a special 
message by the late President Kennedy and 
formally supported by President Johnson. 

The present law perpetuates the principle 
of national origins, an antiquated immigra- 
tion system proven beyond peradventure of 
a doubt to be unworkable. It was devised in 
1921—-more than 40 years ago, in an atmos- 
phere of fear bordering on hysteria—a direct 
result of the unsettled doméstic and foreign 
conditions following World War I. H.R. 
7700 erases it. 

One of the very first speeches that I ever 
made in Congress inveighed against the na- 
tional origins theory which was embedded 
in the 1921 law and was further extended in 
the 1924 act. At no time was this formula 
actually workable, constituting, as it did, a 
gratuitous Insult to many nations whose 
friendship we forfeited. 

The fundamental feature of my bill, H.R. 
7700, is the elimination from our laws of the 
fallacious belief that the place of birth or 
the racial origin of a human being deter- 
mines the quality or the level of a man’s in- 
tellect, or his moral character or his suit- 
ability for assimilation into our Nation and 
our society. 

In searching for a brief and comprehensive 
description of the underlying principle of 
my bill I use these words: “We do not intend 
to ask any immigrant, ‘Where were you 
born?’ We intend to ask him only ‘Who 
are you and what can you do for the country 
in which you have chosen to live?” 

Since the enactment of the law which 
enunciated the contrived ideology of the na- 
tional origins theory, the criticism has been 
both acute and unceasing. Historians, social 
philosophers, demographers have pointed 
again and again to the fallacious reasoning 
which led to the adoption of the national 
origins formula, 

Forty years of testing have proven that 
the rigid pattern of discrimination has not 
only produced imbalances, but that Congress 
itself, through a long series of enactments 
forced by the realities of a changing world 
saw fit to modify this unworkable formula 
so that today it remains on the books pri- 
marily as an expression of gratuitous con- 
descension. In fact, the condemned formula 
applies now to only 33 percent of our total 
annual immigration and even with regard 
to that 33 percent it is splintered time and 
time again by legislative patchwork attempt- 
ing to prop up a crumbling structure. 

I am firmly convinced that this formula 
would have been changed years ago had a 
workable substitute been found. I am offer- 
ing that formula now in the bill H.R. 7700. 

It is no secret to you, nor for that matter 
to anyone in Congress, that I have been 
highly vocal in decrying the national origins 
system of immigration selection. I have 
sponsored some and followed closely each 
successive act of Congress which fractured 
the untenable ratio of selectivity that allots 
annually some 65,000 quota numbers to 
Great Britain and some 300 to Greece and 
250 to Spain. 

Congress recognized well what it was doing 
when it adopted these one-shot acts. This 
committee is well aware of how the Congress 
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shattered the national origin pattern, but 
whatever the reason, we chose not to call 
a spade a spade. In other words, we never 
did admit to the truth of what we were 
doing. In a sense, each of the acts of Con- 
gress I am about to enumerate has been an 
act of redemption, the slow retreat from the 
fears and failures of 1921 and 1924, and an 
open recognition of the unworkability of the 
basic principle of our immigration law. 

As soon as Nazi Germany’s surrender si- 
lenced the guns of World War II, the free 
world awoke to face the overwhelming task 
of resettling over 1.5 million victims of 
Nazi and Communist. terror, the liberated 
inmates of concentration camps and Hitler's 
slave laborers; in short, the mass of hu- 
manity stamped “Displaced Persons.” The 
United States decided to offer hospitality 
to what was deemed to be her fair share of 
the unfortunates. However, the national 
origins formula of the 1924 law remained an 
unsurmountable obstacle to what the people 
of the United States wanted to do; namely, 
to accept the responsibility which the U.S. 
position of leadership in the world had im- 
posed. 

In 1948, the 80th Congress passed the first 
Displayed Persons Act. Woefuly inade- 
quate as that law was, it permitted the entry 
of 200,000 displaced persons outside of the 
national origins quota limitation, but in 
spite of the objections of many, myself in- 
cluded, that law imposed an unfair mortgage 
of the immigration quotas. 

The 8ist Congress passed the second Dis- 
placed Persons Act, sponsored by myself. 
Once again, the Congress recognized that the 
national origins quota system must be dis- 
regarded if this country were to respond to 
the public demand and discharge its moral 
and humanitarian obligations. As a com- 
promise, the unfortunate mortgage feature 
of the 1948 law was retained. 

In 1957, however, under a bill sponsored 
in the Senate by the late President Kennedy 
and in the House by my late friend and col- 
league, Mr. Walter, the mortgage provision 
was stricken from the statute books in ob- 
vious recognition of the fact that the situa- 
tion created by the simultaneous operation 
of the national origin system plus the mort- 
gage, had become untenable. Congress knew 
that the doors to the United States could no 
longer stay tightly shut for immigrants born 
in some 11 countries of eastern Europe which 
suffered most under Hitler's and Stalin’s 
rule, 

The ink was hardly dry on the basic act of 
1952 when, early in 1953, the Congress recog- 
nized that while the displaced persons and 
refugees resettlement problems have not yet 
been solved, the new law, by carrying forward 
the national origins formula, left this coun- 
try without any instrumentality to cope with 
its responsibilities and the emergent needs 
of the homeless. A new refugee admission 
law was proposed and quickly passed. It is 
known as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. It 
brought to these shores over 220,000 refugees 
outside of the quota system, outside of the 
national origins formula and even without 
the pitiful expediency of the mortgage used 
in the 1948 and the 1950 enactments, 

Just as the two Displaced Persons Acts 
constituted the first loud and public ad- 
mission of the obsolescence and the unwork- 
ability of the national origins formula of the 
1924 law, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
enacted only 8 months after the 1952 act be- 
came effective, remains an equally convinc- 
ing piece of evidence of the bankruptcy of 
the system so very unfortunately incorpo- 
rated in the statute now in effect. 

Since 1957 every Congress, through the 
87th, has been called upon to pass and did, 
indeed, pass a law further bending, chipping 
off, and whittling away the national origins 
formula, 

Under pressure of inescapable facts, the 
85th Congress passed the act of September 
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11. 1957, converting into nonquota status 
many thousands of immigrants in the first, 
second, and third preferences, the highly 
skilied allens whose services were urgently 
needed in this country and the relatives of 
U.S. citizens and immigrants. Under the 
same lew all unused numbers remaining from 
the Refugee Relief Act allocations were au- 
thorized to be used—again without regard to 
national origin of the applicants. 

~The Hungarian emergency caught the 
United States again unprepared to cope with 
the crying and most urgent need for offering 
asylum to the victims of Soviet terror. A 
broad interpretation of the law was used and 
the doors were open but the Congress had to 
act fast to redress the situation and the 
same 85th Congress enacted on August 8, 
1958, the law authored by Mr. FEIGHAN grant- 
ing permanent residence to upward of 40,000 
Hungarian refugees. The principle of na- 
tional origins received another body blow. 

From 1957 on, this trend of congressional 
action in the field of immigration became ob- 
vious—and permanent. Every year, through 
1962, brought new laws admitting outside of 
the national origin system highly skilled 

ts, relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
manently residing allens as well as refugees; 
always, however, on a piecemeal basis, never 
reaching the core of the problem. 

In 1958, the Congress passed four such 
laws, the acts of July 25, August 8, August 
21, and September 2. The last one—Public 
Law 85-892—had an additional significance 
since it selected nationals of only two coun- 
tries for relief, the Portuguese victims of the 
earthquake which took place on the Azores 
and the Dutch expelled from Indonesia—a 
truly convincing admission of the inade- 
quacy of the national origins quota system. 
as the quota for the Netherlands is relatively 
large, while the Portuguese quota is very 
small—both equally inadequate to achieve 
congressional intent to help, 

The 86th Co acted twice along the 
same lines. The act of September 22, 1959, 
granted nonquota status to relatives of 
United States citizens and permanent resi- 
dents who had already experienced a waiting 
period on the consular registers exceeding 10 
to 15 years. The act of July 14, 1960, ad- 
mitted more Portuguese and more Dutch- 
men as well as authorized the paroling of 
refugees with the built-in provision per- 
mitting the Attorney General to adjust their 
status to that of permanent residence after 
they had spent 2 years in the United 
States. National origin was again totally dis- 
regarded. $ 

The 87th Congress did not deviate from 
this now almost traditional course of action. 
Again, under the act of September 26, 
1961, the reuniting of immigrant families 
was expedited by exempting large numbers of 
registrants from the national origin restric- 
tions. Following that, under the act of 
October 24, 1962, the Congress enlarged on 
the categories of relatives permitted to enter 
on a nonquota basis and for the fourth time 
since 1957 has extricated first preference 
applicants, the skilled specialists, from the 
national origins straitjacket. 

Thus, year after year the con- 
tinued to tear away bits and pieces of the 
national origins system until a situation 
Was created where that system, as of fiscal 
year 1963, governs the admission of only 33 
percent of our total immigration intake 
while the onus of it remains nailed down 
to our entire immigration code. 

In view of this history can we honestly 
say that we are now faced with a radical 
proposal? Are we really suddenly and dra- 
matically departing from that which we 
presumably had held sacred for 40 years? 
Obviously, no. Instead of clean surgery we 
have indulged ourselves in operations of oc- 
casional blood infusion inte a moribund 
system. 


And you, gentlemen, know best how much 
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time, effort, blood, and sweat you, yourself, 
put into the patchwork repair job of our 
immigration laws when you sit each week 
and examine thousands of private bills, 
never reaching the bottom of the barrel. 
In HR. 7700 careful provision is made for 
proper transition from the medieval for- 
mula into modern times. For 5 years each 


quota allotment will be reduced 20 percent 


until at the end of that period there will be 
no national allotments. The unallotted 
numbers will be placed into a general pool 
and issued in chronological order within 
statutorily defined preferences favoring 
highly skilled specialists and uniting of 
families. Special provisions are made for 
emergency situations, thus eliminating the 
need for emergency legislation which we 
have been called upon to pass over the 
years. 

At this point I want to make it clear, 
since every discussion surrounding immi- 
gration changes is obscured by arguments 
about our unemployment, our lack of class- 
rooms, our housing, etc., that these argu- 
ments are totally irrelevant since the bill 
before you in no way significantly increases 
the basic numbers of immigrants to be per- 
mitted entry. We are not talking about in- 
creased immigration; we are talking about 
equality of opportunity for all peoples to 
reach this promised land. We freely ac- 
knowledge the fact that we are a land of im- 
migrants, that this amalgam of blood has 
given us the richness, the diversity, the 
creativity that no other country in history 
has been able to achieve. From the builder 
of tunnels to the atomic scientist, we have 
drawn from the pool of world talent and 
have created a pluralistic society which— 
and I do not exaggerate—remains the won- 
der of all living historians. 

In this complex age, therefore, shall not 
we as a Nation have the means whereby we 
can choose freely from all corners of the 
earth the talents and the skills we need and 
not limit our own choice because one man of 

us was born 5 miles east or south of an 
arbitrarily traced boundary. This is the 
prime merit of this proposal, the flexibility, 
the acknowledgement that talent does not 
repose in only a few chosen spots of land 
areas. 

It is now 40 years, almost to the day, since 
the 1924 national origins law was enacted. 
I submit that the fears and phobias of four 
decades ago have no place in our society in 
1964. I respectfully submit that the days 
of patching are behind us. Is it not time 
our surgery were direct, clean, and straight- 
forward? 

Now I shall give you section-by-section 
analysis of my bill, H.R. 7700. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 7700 


Section 1 amends section 201(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, under 
which quotas for each country are deter- 
mined. It abolishes the national origins sys- 
tem by reducing present quotas by one-fifth 
of their present number each year for 5 years. 
As numbers are released from national ori- 
gins quotas, they are added to the quota 
reserve established in section 2. Thus in the 
first year, 20 percent (roughly 32,800) are 
released to the pool; in the second year, the 
pool has 40 percent of present quotas (or 
65,600); until in the fifth year; all numbers 
are allocated through the pool. To provide 
some immediate relief to minimum quota 
areas, the minimum quota is raised to 200, 
but is then reduced in the same manner as 
other quotas. 

Section 2 establishes the quota reserve pool 
under which all numbers will be allocated 
by the fifth year. In each of the 5 years 
constituting the period of transition, the 
pool will consist of (1) the numbers re- 
leased from national origins quotas each 
year, and (2) numbers assigned to the old 
quotas but unused the previous year because 
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insufficient. demand for them existed in the 
assigned quota area. 

These numbers are issued in the order 
specified in amended section 203 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. That is, first 
call on the first 50 percent is given to per- 
sons whose admission, by virtue of their ex- 
ceptional skill, training, or education, would 
be especially advantageous to the United 
States; first call on the next 30 percent, plus 
any part of the first 50 percent not issued 
to the skilled specialists, Is given to unmar- 
ried sons and daughters of U.S. citizens, not 
eligible for nonquota status because they 
are over 21 years of age; first call on the 
remaining 20 percent, plus any part of the 
first 80 percent not taken by the first two 
classes, is given to spouses and children of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence; and any portion remaining is issued 
to other applicants, with percentage prefer- 
ences to other relations of U.S. citizens and 
resident aliens, and then to certain classcs 
of workers. Section 203 further provides that 
within each class, visas are issued in the 
order in which applied for—first come, first 
served. These preference provisions, which 
under present law determine only relative 
priority between nationals of the same coun- 
try, will now determine priority between 
nationals of different countries throughout 
the world. 

To prevent disproportionate benefits to 
the nationals of any single country, a maxi- 
mum of 10 percent of the total authorized 
quota is set on immigration attributable 
to any quota area, However, this limitation 
is not applied if to do so would result in 
reducing any quota at a more rapid rate 
than that provided by section 1. Ultimately, 
of course, the limitation applies to all. 

Exceptions to the principle of allocating 
visas on the basis of time of registration 
within preference classes are provided to deal 
with specific problems. Since some coun- 
tries’ quotas are now current, their nationals 
have no old registrations on file. To apply 
the principle rigidly would result, after 4 or 
5 years, in curtailing immigration from these 
countries almost entirely. Such a result 
would be undesirable not only because It 
frustrates the aim of the bill that immigra- 
tion from all countries should continue, but 
also because many of the countries so af- 
fected are our closest allles, 

At a time when the national security rests 
in large part on a continual strengthening of 
our ties with these countries, it would be 
anomalous indeed to restrict opportunities 
for their nationals here. Therefore, the bill 
allows the President, after consultation with 
the Immigration Board (established by sec. 
16), to reserve up to 50 percent of the re- 
serve pool for allocation to qualified immi- 
grants (1) who could obtain visas under the 
present system but not under the new bill, 
whose admission (2) would further the na- 
tional security interest in maintaining close 
ties with their countries. He is also given 
authority to grant visas to such immigrants 
without regard to the 10-percent limit on the 
number of immigrants from any country. 

The President may also disregard priority 
of registration within preference classes for 
the benefit of refugees. Many refugees, al- 
most by definition, are uprooted suddenly. 
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They have had no thought of immigration . 


before being forced to leave their usual 
homes by natural calamity or political up- 
heaval; or they may be fleeing from persecu- 
tion or dictatorship, in which case previous 
registration would have been dangerous. He 
may consider these and other factors in de- 
ciding whether to admit any applicant as a 
refugee or require him to await his turn 
under the regular procedure. 

Finally, it is provided that if the Presi- 
dent reserves, against contingencies, any 
numbers during the year, but does not then 
find them needed for the named purposes, 
they are to be issued as if not reserved- 
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Similarly, the 10-percent limitations on the 
number of visas to be issued to any quota 
area is removed where other persons would 
not be foreclosed from entry by its removal. 

Section 3 amends section 201(c) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which pres- 
ently limits the number of visas issued in 
any single month to 10 percent of the total 
issued each year. This limit is needed to 
insure that persons entitled to preference 
by virtue of skills or famlly ties will not be 
foreclosed from that preference by a rush 
of earlier applications which exhaust the an- 
nual quota. To insure that all numbers 
are nevertheless issued, present law provides 
that numbers not issued during the first 10 
months may be issued during the last 2 
months of the fiscal year, without limitation 
up to the total annual quota for the quota 
area. Often, if close to the full 10 percent 
is not issued in each of the first months, 
undesirable administrative problems result 
in the last two. The amendment allows the 
issuance each month of the 10 percent au- 
thorized for that month plus any visas au- 
thorized but not issued in previous months. 
It thus allows more even spacing of visas 
issuance during the year. 

Section 4 amends section 202 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to eliminate 
the so-called “Asia-Pacific Triangle” provi- 
sions, which require persons of Asian stock 
to be attributed to quota areas not by their 
place of birth, but according to their racial 
ancestry. By the end of 5 years, this provi- 
sion would be superfluous in any case, since 
national origin will no longer Umit the ad- 
mission of qualified immigrants. But the 
formula is so specially discriminatory that 
it should be removed immediately, and not 
operate even in part during the 5-year 
transition period. 

Subsection (c) raises the minimum allot- 
ment to subquotas of dependent countries, 
thus preserving their present equality with 
independent minimum-quota areas. The 
dependent countries’ allotments are taken 
from the mother countries’ quotas. To pre- 
vent the dependent countries from preempt- 
ing the mother countries’ quotas dispropor- 
tionately, tt is provided that the dependent 
countries’ shares of the quotas will decrease 
as the governing countries’ quotas are 
reduced. 

Subsection (e) conforms the present sec- 
tion 202(e) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act to the change in designation pre- 
scribed in subsection (c). 0 

Section 5 repeals section 207 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, which prevents 
the issuance of visas in lieu of those issued 
but not actually used, or later found to be 
improperly issued. Thus in Germany alone, 
under present law, over 7,000 visas are taken 
by persons entitled to nonqouta status, and 
2,000 more visas are issued to persons who 
do not apply for actual admission. All 
these visas are lost. Such a result is incon- 
sistent with the new bill, which seeks full 
use of authorized quota numbers. 

Substituted for section 207 is a specific 
command that nonquota ts shall 
not preempt visas which would otherwise be 
issued to quota immigrants. 

Section 6 amends section 101(a) (27) (A) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which grants nonquota status to spouses 
and children of U.S. citizens, to extend non- 
quota status to parents of US. citizens as 
well. 

Section 7 amends section 101(a) (27) (C) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
extend nonquota status to all natives of in- 
dependent Western Hemisphere countries. 
Under present law, such status is granted to 
Natives of all independent North, Central, 
&nd South American countries, and of all 
Caribbean island countries independent 
When the Immigration and Nationality Act 
Was enacted in 1952. The amendment ex- 
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tends the status to countries gaining their 
independence since then. 

Section 8 amends section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which es- 
tablishes preferences for immigrants with 
special skills and relatives of U.S, citizens 
and resident aliens. 

Subsection (a) relaxes the test for the first 
preference accorded to persons of high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized expe- 
rience, or exceptional ability. Under present 
law, such persons are granted preferred 
status only if their services are “needed 
urgently” in the United States. The amend- 
ment allows their admission if their services 
would be “especially advantageous” to the 
United States, 

Subsection (b) eliminates the second pref- 
erence for parents of American citizens, now 
accorded nonquota status by section 6. 

Subsection (e) grants a fourth preference, 
up to 50 percent of numbers not issued to 
the first three preferences, to parents of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. It also grants a subsidiary preference 
to qualified quota immigrants capable of fill- 
ing particular labor shortages in the United 
States. Under present law, if an immigrant 
does not meet the rigorous standards of the 
skilled specialist category, he is not preferred 
to any other immigrant even though he may 
answer a definite need in the United States 
which the other Immigrant does not. The 
amendment allows to persons filling such a 
definite need a preference of 50 percent of 
visas remaining after all family preferences 
have been satisfied or exhausted, 

Section 9 amends section 204 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, which estab- 
lishes the procedure for determining eligi- 
bility for preferred status under section 203. 

Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) provide for 
the filing of petitions, on behalf of the work- 
ers granted preference by section 8, by the 
persons who will employ them to fill the spe- 
cial needs. Paragraph (1) provides for ap- 
proval of these petitions by the Attorney 
General, and paragraph (2) requires that he 
consult with the Immigration Board and 
interested departments of Government be- 
fore granting preference to these workers 
with lesser skills. 

Paragraph (2) also exempts skilled spe- 
clalists from the present petition procedure, 
to conform to the new procedure established 
in paragraph (4). Under present law, per- 
sons with high education, technical training, 
experience, or ability, may qualify for pre- 
ferred status only when a petition requesting 
their services is filed by a U.S. employer. 
This requirement unduly restricts our ability 
to attract the educated, trained people 
whose services would significantly enhance 
our economy, national life, and general wel- 
fare. Thousands of such people have no way 
of contacting employers in the United States 
in order to get the necessary job. Even if 
they knew whom to contact, few jobs impor- 
tant enough to attract such highly skilled 
people are offered without personal inter- 
views. And only a few very large en 


terprises 
and institutions have representatives abroad 


with possible authority to hire. Thus many 
highly skilled applicants cannot obtain the 
jobs presently required for preference; they 
cannot be hired abroad, because hiring is 
done domestically; and they cannot be hired 
domestically until they enter. 


Moreover, the requirement of prearranged 
employment, as to these persons, is un- 
necessary. Such a requirement may serve 
two ends. First, it may help to insure that 
the Immigrant, granted preference for a de- 
fined purpose, will fulfill that purpose; if 
we need engineers, he should work as one. 

Highly skilled specialists, however, will 
always work at their specialty, provided that 
employment is open. The only check 
needed, therefore, is that the Attorney Gen- 
eral ascertain from the Board (which has 
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consulted the Secretary of Labor and studied 
such problems with specific reference to im- 
migrants) that job openings exist in the 

ts’ special field. The second end 
the present petition procedure may serve is 
confirmation of the applicant's own evidence 
of his training, education, or skills; presum- 
ably he would not be employed unless quali- 
fied. But such confirmation is superfiuous 
if proper controls are enforced when the visa 
is applied for. And since we allow immi- 
grants to enter without U.S. citizens vouch- 
ing for their loyalty—a far more important 
matter—there seems no reason to require 
their capability to be thus additionally sup- 


Paragraph (4), therefore, allows the At- 
torney General to grant preferred status to 
highly skilled immigrants upon affadavit of 
the immigrants, supported by such other 
documentary evidence as he shall prescribe, 

Section 10 amends section 205(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, providing 
for petitions to establish the right to pre- 
ferred status as a relative of a U.S. citizen 
or lawfully resident alien, to conform to the 
substantive changes made by section 8. 

Section 11 amends the “Fair Share” 
refugee law to remove a provision which has 
hampered its operation. Presently, that law 
allows the entry only of refugees within the 
mandate of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. The provision re- 
lating to the United Nations mandate is 
stricken out, so that our refugee law is no 
longer subject to outside control. In addi- 
tion, subsection (b) repeals the “Fair Share” 
law's special provision for 500 “difficult to re- 
settle“ refugees; these have all been settled 
and the authority is now unnecessary. 

Section 12 amends the Refugee Relief Act 
to allow the admission of refugees from 
North Africa generally, and Algeria particu- 
larly, who are unable to return to their 
countries because of their race, religion, or 
political opinions. 

The act now admits such refugees from 
“any country within the general area of the 
Middle East,” which is defined as the area 
between Libya on the west, Turkey on the 
north, Pakistan on the east, and Saudi 
Arabia and Ethiopia on the south. The 
amendment substitutes Morocco for Libya 
as the western border of this area. 

Section 13 grants discretionary authority to 
the Secretary of State tō specify the time and 
manner of payment of the fees for visa appli- 
cations and issuances set by section 281 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. The dis- 
cretion granted will allow him to control two 
undesirable situations. 

One, many people in countries with over- 
subscribed quotas register their names on 
visa waiting lists even though they have no 
present intention of immigrating; they re- 
gard the registration as “insurance” against 
a possible future move. These registrations 
make planning dificult and encumber ad- 
3 The amendment would allow 

Secretary of State to require a registrant 
to deposit part of the $5 visa fee at the 
time of registration. While not unduly 
burdensome on those who wish to come here, 
such a rule might discourage the most friv- 
olous registrations. 

Two, otherwise admissable immigrants, 
particularly refugees, are often unable to pay 
the $20 visa fee. Rather than bar them from 
entry, the Secretary is given authority to al- 
low postponement of payment until they 
have earned the money here. 

Section 281, is further amended to equalize 
the visa fees paid by all immigrants; at 
present, nonquota or preference applicants 
must pay $10 more than persons not en- 
titled to priority. 

Section 14, like section 13, addressed the 
problem of “insurance” registrations, Many 
people who applied for visas years ago, and 
have been offered visas repeatedly, have 
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turned them down each year. They wish 
only to preserve their priority against some 
future event. This addition to section 
302(c) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act would allow the Secretary to terminate 
the registrations of those who had pre- 
viously declined a visa. Like section 13, it 
also is important in connection with a pro- 
jected reregistration of all applicants in cer- 
tain oversubscribed quota areas, in which we 
have no way of knowing whether registrants 
have died, emigrated elsewhere, or changed 
their minds; the Secretary would terminate 
the registration of all persons who fail to 
reregister as required. The provision is not 
made mandatory to avoid embarrassing or 
endangering registrants in totalitarian coun- 
tries, who have no desire to approach an em- 
bassy before visas are actually avallable for 
them. 

Section 15 amends subsections (a) (4) and 
(g) of section 212 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to allow the entry of certain 
mentally afflicted persons. Under present 
law, no visas may be issued to allens who 
are feeble-minded or insane, or have had 
one or more attacks of insanity, or who are 
afflicted with a psychopathic personality, 
epilepsy, or a mental defect. This provision 
has an unfortunate effect on families seek- 
ing admission though one member, often a 
child, is retarded or feeble-minded. Such 
families are forced to choose between leaving 
the child behind, or staying with it; in either 
case, the child is condemned to facilities for 
treatment which are often inadequate. The 
person afflicted may not enter even if the 
family is willing and able to care for him, 
nor even if he is one of the 85 percent. of 
mentally afflicted persons who can be sub- 
stantially helped by proper treatment. 

The amendment gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral discretionary authority to admit such 
persons who are the spouses, children or par- 
ents of citizens, resident allens, or holders 
of immigrant visas. The Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, would 
prescribe the controls and conditions on en- 
try, such as the giving of a bond to insure 
continued family support, as would he ap- 
propriate in each case. 

The bars to epileptics are removed entirely, 
since this affliction is now under the control 
of modern medicine. Those few epileptics 
whose illness prevents normal functioning 
Will be excludible under the provision barring 
persons likely to become public charges. 

Section 16 establishes the Immigration 
Board. The Board is composed of seven 
members. Two are appointed by the Speaker 
of the House, two by the President of the 
Senate, and three, including the chairman, 
by the President. Members not otherwise in 
Government service nre paid on a per diem 
basis for actual time spent in the work of the 
Board. 

The Board's duties are to study, and con- 
sult with, appropriate Government depart- 
ments on, all facets of immigration policy; 
to recommend to the President whether to 
reserve quota numbers in the national in- 
terest under section 2; and to recommend to 
the Attorney General criteria for admission 
under the occupational preferences of sec- 
tion 8. 

Sections 17 grants consular officers discre- 
tionary authority to require bonds insuring 
that certain nonimmigrants will depart vol- 
untarily from the United States when re- 
quired. This amendment to section 22108) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, by 
providing an additional safeguard against a 
later refusal to depart, would allow the is- 
suance of visas in many borderline cases In 
which visas are now refused to students and 
visitors. 

I wish to inform the subcommittee that 
I do not intend to ask for the enactment of 
HR. 8926 and H.R. 6238, as their features 
are embodied In H.R. 7700. 
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Service to the Jet Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident that many Members arriving and 
departing from our airports have had 
occasion to use the services of Airport 
Transport, Inc., and I was pleased to 
note that the accomplishments of this 
unique service organization won atten- 
tion in a recent issue of the magazine of 
the Gulf Oil Co. 

I think the article will be of interest 
to many who read the Recorp, and I 
include it with my remarks, as follows: 

It is a sobering fact of the jet age that 
both the beginning and the end of a journey 
by air—swift and effortless as it may be— 
must be by ground transportation. Whether 
arriving from Karachi, La Paz, or Denver as 
a diplomat, vacationer, or refugee, the 
alternatives for getting Into town are much 
the same—board an alrport bus, hail a taxi, 
or walt for Cousin Amy to drive out to meet 


you. 

With airports being built farther and 
farther from urban centers, to minimize the 
problem of noise and to allow for more and 
longer runways, ground transportation be- 
comes ever more important, and also makes 
a firm and lasting impression on all who 
must travel or choose to travel by air. 

To those who land at Washington National, 
and Dulles International Airport in Chan- 
tilly, Va., 27 miles from downtown Washing- 
ton, the big air-conditioned buses and lim- 
ousines waiting at the entrances to take on 
passengers and their baggage are a welcome 
sight. For it is very likely that Cousin Amy 
may have taken a wrong turn on the way out, 
or misread your telegram. 

The deluxe bus and limousine service at 
Washington’s two big airports, a long and 
pleasant step from the early days of the jit- 
neys and errant cabs, is provided by Airport 

rt, Inc., an organization that began 
scheduled operation in 1941 with 18 em- 
ployees and 12 cars, The company takes 
pride in having with the airline in- 
dustry and having kept abreast of the jet age. 
There are now 450 employees and more than 
200 vehicles—buses, limousines, taxis, and 
chauffeured limousines for special business or 
diplomatic assignments. 

The man largely responsible for this steady 
growth in the company, and for bringing its 
service to a high level of efficiency and com- 
fort is Moe Lerner, president and general 
manager of Airport Transport, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Airport Transport was not always so pro- 
gressive nor operated as efficiently. In 1946, 
5 years after being organized at the time of 
the opening of Washington National Airport, 
the young company ran into operational as 
well as financial difficulties. It remained for 
Moe Lerner, then 37, with 18 years of trans- 
portation experience in New York behind 
him, to take over the company and put it on 
a sound financial basis. 

Since taking over the organization, Mr, 
Lerner has succeeded in making ground 
transportation not just a good cartage serv- 
ice but an important, first-class adjunct to 
alr travel. Several citations from 13 airlines 
flying in and out of Washington and Dulles 
attest to the facts of exemplary dedication 
and service to the airlines’ on-the-ground 
customers. 

Passengers originating from Washington 
and suburbs boarding buses at the Airlines 
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Terminal Building, 12th and K Streets, down- 
town, and other pickup points may check 
their luggage through to their destinations 
without charge, Airport Transport also guar- 
antees that they will get their passengers to 
thelr flights on time and does so for more 
than 1,600,000 travelers a year while operat- 
ing its vehicles approximately 8 million 
miles. 

One of the prime requisites of a good 
transportation system is that units be on 
time, ready, and waiting where they are 
needed. To this end Airport Transport has 
developed a highly efficient scheduling and 
dispatching system. Radio dispatchers at 
Washington National Airport and the down- 
town Terminal Building are in radio contact 
with all units and can, by anticipating peak 
load periods or special situations, direct 
limousines, cabs, and buses to locations where 
they are required. 

The company, to keep its rolling stock 
rolling, to avoid breakdowns and consequent 
delays, adheres to a program of preventive 
maintenance and uses Gulf petroleum 
products exclusively, Airport Transport has 
been a Gulf customer for almost 22 years 
and is the second largest account in the 
Washington area in purchases of Gulf gas- 
oline, lubricating oil, and diesel fuel. 

Of special pride to the spare, well-tallored 
president is the company's Dulles Airport 
operation. When Airport Transport won the 
contract to service the jet port, it purchased 
20 big, 40-passenger diesel buses to add to its 
fleet—an investment of close to $1 million. 

Dulles International Airport, one of the 
world’s most beautiful and certainly the 
most revolutionary in concept, was designed 
by the late Eero Saarenin and built by the 
Federal Aviation Authority. 

Dulles, opened for jet passenger aircraft 
in late 1962, was the first airport in the 
country to change radically the traditional 
pattern of air passenger handling. At the 
mammoth glass and concrete pavilion, pas- 
sengers do not have to walk from one end 
to the other, and then out through long 
concourses to get to the planes, Air travelers 
arriving at Dulles by car or bus are put off 
at the airport entrance opposite their air- 
line's gate. They walk only a short distance 
to a “mobile lounge” and there enter a de 
luxe “living room on wheels.” When the 
flight is announced, the mobile lounge 1s 
driven away under its own power to the 
boarding plane, a quarter of a mile or so out 
oh the field. And, like a whale calf nosing 
into its mother, the strange-looking car- 
riage gently attaches itself to the plane. 
The passengers then transfer to their seats 
in the aircraft. 

‘Travelers arriving by jet at Dulles Inter- 
national are met by the mobile lounge, and 
transported across the field to the airport 
building. Leaving the lounge, passengers 
need walk only across the width of the main 
concourse to the waiting Airport. Transport 
limousines, buses, and taxis. 

The man in charge of this newest opera- 
tion is Robert Lerner, 25, oldest son of the 
company president, Young Bob Lerner has 
been in the transportation business, him- 
self, for several years since completing school. 

For months before Dulles opened to cl- 
vilian air traffic, Bob worked with the down- 
town office and the airlines, helping perfect 
arrangements and schedules for the handling 
of Dulles air travelers. The result of this 
planning is that each incoming flight is met 
by several large units of the Lerner fleet, 
and a number of taxis for local passengers- 

Moe Lerner, whose story of business suc- 
cess and work in the community was in- 
serted in the ConcrestonaL Recorp in 1959, 
is proud of his company's part in the jet age 
picture. He comments with a smile, From 
our air-conditioned coaches to the luxury of 
an international jet is but a few short steps- 
And the difference in mode of transportatlon. 
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in convenience, and comfort is little more 
than academic." 

After talking to Moe Lerner and his son, 
one has the feeling that, should anyone 
reach the moon, he will find Airport Trans- 
port there, too, ready to take him to his 
favorite crater. 


Are the Critics of Post Exchanges the 
Unwitting Enemies of Military Morale? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, there has been a great 
deal of publicity given to the military 
commissary system. Most of the pub- 
licity has been adverse and implies that 
the service commissaries compete un- 
fairly with commercial enterprises. Even 
the General Accounting Office has at- 
tacked military commissaries, 

I think it is time for some self- 
appraisal of service benefits. I voted for 
the congressional pay raise, as well as a 
pay increase for Federal employees. I 
think we deserve a pay increase and I 
think Federal employees deserve a pay 
increase. But I noticed that the bill we 
passed the other day did not reduce or 
eliminate a single benefit now being re- 
ceived by Members of Congress or Fed- 
eral employees. It is a strange com- 
mentary on our sense of justice that we 
can vote to increase our own pay while 
at the same time there are individuals 
in and out of the Congress who would 
eliminate or drastically reduce the com- 
missary system which means so much to 
our service personnel. 

The President has declared war on 
poverty and yet we know there are sev- 
eral thousand members of our armed 
services, with dependents, whose income, 
including all benefits, is considerably un- 
der the minimum of $3,090 per year es- 
tablished by the President. 

When we discuss commissaries, I think 
it is wise to remember that if they are 
curtailed or eliminated; the people who 
will be hurt the most will be those young 
Officers and enlisted men with families 
who need all the help they can get. 

The commissaries are operating 
legally, they are performing a vital func- 
tion, and if some of the chain stores in 
America are not making sufficient profit 
to satisfy themselves, they better find 
some other way of increasing their divi- 
dends without taking it out of the hide 
of our military personnel. 

As far as I am concerned, the commis- 
Saries are operating properly today; 
they are indispensable to the morale of 
our armed services; and those who at- 
tack them are creating a great deal of 
unnecessary unrest among our service 
Personnel. 

I state with conviction that I will de- 
fend the commissary system and will 
Oppose any effort to curtail their opera- 
tion in any way. 
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If a single one is closed, it will be over 
my battered body. 

In some areas, commissaries are ab- 
solutely indispensable, and in all areas, 
the relatively small savings that are af- 
fected as a result of purchasing in com- 
missaries is vital to the service family— 
without it, many more of our service 
families would go on relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore these attacks 
upon the commissary system. I sug- 
gest we pay more attention to finding 
ways of improving the morale of our 
armed services. 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16,1964 


Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Speaker, we as a 
nation have been united in our heartfelt 
sorrow at the passing of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur who was, from all perspec- 
tives, a dedicated soldier, a brilliant 
leader, and a patriot, Today, although 
countless eulogies have extolled this 
great man’s virtues, I would like to call 
attention to a particularly moving state- 
ment by a fellow comrade-in-arms, Col. 
J. F. Roberts, U.S. Army, retired, at a 
MacArthur memorial service held at 
VFW Post 6761 in Wykoff, N.J., on 
April 11, 1964. 

The speech follows: 

MEMORIAN SERVICE IN Honor or GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY DoucLAS MACARTHUR, WYCKOFF, 
N.J., APRIL 11, 1904 
As one of the countless similar groups 

throughout this Nation and many foreign 
capitals of the world, we are here gathered 
to pay homage to the memory of 4 man, a 
very great man, soldier, administrator, states- 
man, a man of destiny, a personage uniquely 
qualified to have marched in the forefront 
of our history for more than three genera- 
tlons—truly a man of the times—and when 
the history books are written, most probably 
the man of this century. 

‘When I was requested to participate in this 
memorial service for General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, my first renction was 
one of complete inadequacy. It was then 
that I first realized how very long and how 
very well he has served this country of ours. 
On the very day I first donned the uniform 
of a cadet of the US, Military Academy at 
West Point, General MacArthur was retired 
from the Army from the highest position then 
attainable to him, that ot Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army, at the age of 55. West Point was his 
first and enduring love. He lived, worked, 
and died in complete dedication to the motto 
of the Academy—Duty, Honor, Country. 
Since that July day in 1935 his post-retire- 
ment career has far outshadowed his own 
previous accomplishments and certainly that 
of any number of ordinary people like you or 
me, half his age. He is the only man in our 
history to have had the privilege of leading 
into battle three generations of American 
manhood—fathers, sons, and grandsons, 
Many young men who fought and died in 
Korea were born following the general's initial 
retirement from active duty. 

The news media have been overflowing 
with background information, tributes, and 
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some arguments relating to General Mac- 
Arthur. It is not my intention to repeat 
what you already know, but rather to point 
out to you those qualities and accomplish- 
ments indicative of his real greatness, 

This is no story of “rags to riches” in the 
Horatio Alger tradition. As the son of a 
man whose own military career was both bril- 
lant and eminently successful, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's own profession was pretty well or- 
dained, His accomplishments while a cadet 
marked him for success upon graduation at 
the age of 23. He was all-round top cadet 
in athletics, military stature, and academics. 
He led the corps his first class year as first 
captain, and was graduated No. 1 in his class 
with an academic record assed in the 
previous 75 years and unexcelled in the 60 
years since. 

In the much forgotten Mexican campaign 
and Vera Cruz expedition against Pancho 
Villa he became the protege of Capt. John J. 
Pershing, an association which continued 
throughout General Pershing’s own most 
distinguished life. In World War I he won 
a battlefield promotion to brigadier general 
leading the Rainbow 42d Division. His rec- 
ognition by Marshal Foch as the best front- 
line commander of the war was accompa- 
nied by 10 high American awards for valor 
and bravery plus many foreign decorations. 
His trademark “complete disregard for per- 
sonal safety“ and insistence on being in the 
vanguard of any action resulted in his being 
wounded twice. 

Legend has it that upon his return from 
World War I, a grateful War Department of- 
fered him any position of his choice. Fore- 
seeing the letdown and antiwar feeling which 
engulfs our country after each time of great 
stress, General MacArthur chose to hold high 
the standards of West Point through such a 
trying period, and became the youngest and 
one of the most successful superintendents 
of the Military Academy in its history. 

The hands of fate and destiny placed him 
in Washington at the head of the Army as 
Chief of Staff during the depths of the de- 
pression years. By sheer strength of will and 
personality he managed to keep alive a hard- 
core professional Army nucleus which within 
4 years of his retirement in 1935 was to be 
most sorely tried—and still produce such men 
as Dwight D. Eisenhower. Probably the most 
significant act of greatness in his life was 
when he refused to let anyone else undertake 
the most disagreeable task of executing the 
President’s order to evict the bonus army 
from Washington, by personally marching at 
the head of his troops—absorbing on his own 
shoulders the umbhge, name calling, and 
vituperation which followed. 

On his retirement he was called to the 
Philippines by President Manuel Quezon to 
organize the Philippine Army. In accepting, 
he became the only American ever to carry 
the baton of a field marshal, His departure 
from the United States at this time marked 
the start of 16 years continuous historic ex- 
patriation, for there he was on infamous 
Pearl Harbor day, summoned once again to 
the colors at the age of 60. 

We all remember through actual experi- 
ence or through the many movies, of heroic 
Bataan, of “I Shall Return,” of island hop- 
ping and Iwo Jima, and of the historic sur- 
render of Japan. More important to our 
history of greatness was his accomplish- 
ment in bringing back to life as a democratic 
nation the completely fallen, inept, feudal 
absolute monarchy that was Japan in 13:5. 
Critics have commented that he merely 
replaced Hirohito as Emperor—his powers 
were great, the job was immense and called 
for heroic measures—measures which were 
eminently successful and to the everlasting 
credit, of Douglas MacArthur—administra- 
tor and statesman, 

The untimely but long overdue return of 
General MacArthur from Korea to his home- 
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land in 1951 set off a wave of parades, recep- 
tions, celebrations, honors and degrees un- 
paralleled in American history—a fitting 
tribute. 

The attributes of true greatness are all 
there—personal brilliance, a sense of destiny, 
a man of the times, for 54 years a man of the 
century, complete dedication to his ideals 
of duty, honor, country, and a lifetime of 
service to his Nation. 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
is not dead and has not faded away. He 
has just taken his rightful place alongside 
his hero, General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing, and the others of the Long Gray 
Line who have preceded him from West 
Point. 


Grip hands with us now though we see not 
Grip hands with us, strengthen our hearts 
As the long line stiffens and straightens 
With the thrill that your presence imparts 
Grip hands though it be from the shadows 
While we swear as we did of yore 

Or living, or dying, to honor 

The Corps, and the Corps, and the Corps. 


And when our work is done 
Our course on earth is run 
May it be said Well Done” 
Be Thou at peace 

E'er may that line of Gray 
Increase from day to day 
Live, serve and die, we pray 
West Point, for thee. 


The Invisible City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recently consecrated Suffragan Bishop of 
the Episcopal diocese of Washington, 
the Right Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., is a 
distinguished churchman with a civic 
heart. Long before he arrived in the 
Nation's Capital he was nationally known 
for his deep concern for the future of our 
cities. Recently he addressed the 30th 
annual meeting of the Washington Plan- 
ning and Housing Association. In his 
very apt remarks he presented a philoso- 
phy of hope regarding our cities and ad- 
vised city planners on how our cities can 
again bring the good life to our citizens. 
I want to bring his wisdom to the atten- 
tion of the entire House. 

Tse INVISIBLE CITY 
(By Rt. Rev. Paul Moore, Jr.) 

Greetings and thank you for asking me 
to be with you. I come under no Musions 
that I can be of any enlightenment to such 
a distinguished gathering * in fact, to 
twist a joke I heard attributed to Bishop 
Dun the other day, this talk may be like a 
bikini. What it reveals may be entertain- 
ing, but what it fails to reveal is essential. 

IGNORANCE 

However, even receiving this invitation has 
its significance. At least it shows that the 
little the institutional church has tried to 
do, has been recognized and is being encour- 
aged by citizens of knowledge and concern. 
Por this I am thankful and because of it I 
ehali try to do what I can to keep our church 
oriented in this direction. 

And I dare to hope that over the years, 
we may not only contribute our strength to 
the lobbying process, but olso learn to trans- 
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Inte the long wisdom of our heritage into 
the language of metropolis. We have begun 
to search * * * for instance in the last 2 
years we have held seven regional confer- 
ences for bishops and other top lay and 
clerical leaders, consisting of a 4-day analysis 
of a mythical city, Metabagdag * * * try- 
ing to gear the church from parochlalism 
into metropolitan thinking. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VISIBLE CITY 


The problem of the visible city is that it 
is visible. Planners, architects, are artists. 
They are eye people, more than mind peo- 
ple, or heart people. Thus they are intoxi- 
cated, nay, even hooked by the visible. 

Our own city of Washington is one of the 
greatest examples of this. The following 
quotation from Lewis Mumford's “The City 
in History” is illustrative: 

“While one pays due tribute to the qual- 
ity of LEnfant's imagination, one must ob- 
serve that he was not able to escape the usual 
baroque sacrifice of all the other functions 
of the city to space, position magnificence, 
and movement. Of the (60,000 odd) acres in- 
cluded in his plan, 3,606 were required for 
highways, while the land required for public 
buildings, for grounds or reservations, was 
only 541 acres. By any criterion, that ap- 
pointment between dynamic and static space, 
between vehicles and buildings, was absurd. 
Only a modern highway engineer, with his 
extravagant inventions, could compete with 
L'Enfant in this reckless wastage of precious 
urban land. è 

As a result, only 1,964 acres, less than two- 
thirds the amount required for streets and 
avenues were left for building lots. The 
street system demanded a city of a half 
million, the plan permitted on its own orig- 
inal terms, something on the order of a 
hundred thousand. 

Now, whether or not L'Enfant labored bet- 
ter than he knew in light of the tremendous 
expansion of Metropolitan Washington, the 
point is that he was intoxicated by the vision 
of the visible. 

And I insist that urban planners today, as 
well as public housing (and private housing) 
people for the most part are so blinded by 
the visible that they do not see the invisible 
life of the city and this invisible life is the 
city. 

The invisible city is made up of many 
things, and unless those of us who in one 
way or another are responsible for the build- 
ing of our citles are conscious of them the 
remark of Max Weber will come true: 

“The modern city is losing its external and 
formal structure, Internally it Is a state 
of decay while the new community repre- 
sented by the Nation everywhere grows at 
its expense. The age of the city seems to be 
at an end“ (Max Weber, The City.“ p. 67). 

Today I would like to turn our attention 
to but three aspects of the invisible life 
of the city. Relationships, morale, and per- 
sonality. 

RELATIONSHIPS 


The old city was made up of relationships 
which had been stylized by centuries 
of usage, formalized and even ceremonialized 
by continuous unchanging life. In the proc- 
ess of long use the edges were smoothed, 
the difficulties institutionalized * * * for in- 
stance in an oriental city, even today, the 
irritation of the customer for the shopkeep- 
er, and vice versa, is institutionalized into 
the game of bargaining, where hostility can 
be vented and satisfaction found * * * 
as well as the true market price coming 
to the surface. 

In our cities, relationships, their content, 
and their structure are continually chang- 
ing. Thus they are not safeguarded by this 
formalizing process. And yet they are in- 
finitely more complex and more important 
to the running of metropolis than ever. 

It is even more essential, then, that the 
parties to the relationships know one an- 
other in other ways than at the point of 
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conflict. I do not mean that every person 
should know every other, but that each kind 
of person should have the chance to know 
every other kind of person. For upon the 
attitude of one man toward another depends 
the proper function of even the most care- 
fully constructed bureaucracy. 

And yet the modern metropolis, by means 
of the motorcar, has become the most com- 
partmented civilization ever known. Not 
merely race, but economic ghettoes of the 
finest distinction are the order. This is true 
of the new suburban residential areas, but 
it is also true of the inner city as it becomes 
renewed, rehabilitated, and “georgetowned." 
Houses instead of having been the centers 
of hospitality and neighborliness, become 
prisons, Lines between sections of town be- 
come barricades, Relationships become pure- 
ly functional with no overtone of affection, 

I am no city planner nor architect, but it 
seems to me that this fragmentation must 
be reversed. That even though the eco- 
nomic community may not “buy it” right off, 
integration of all groupings must be set 
forth as an ideal—no, more as a principle. 
The Southwest of Washington is an example 
that it works. 

The opportunity for neighborliness should 
extend to the smallest unit. Some well-In- 
tentioned housing administrator is sald to 
have suddently gotten a conscience about 
the impersonality of his towers of Babel, and 
hit on the solution of buying some benches. 
Well it took a while for this radical idea 
to be accepted. When it finally was, he 
delegated the placing of the benches to one 
of his assistants. Later in the day he went 
down to inspect this innovation, and he 
cos the benches in a cozy circle—all facing 
out, 

MORALE 


Morale is probably the most difficult thing 
to analyze there is—in any long-term 
ultimate sense. I do not pretend to analyze 
city morale in depth, but again to point to 
some factors which help make up the 
picture. 

1. Does a city have symbols and are the 
symbols valid? We are living in a symbol- 
starved age—our sophistication has broken 
down the more naive symbols of the past 
Fourth of July—town meeting, etc. But the 
fact that we still need them was never more 
apparent than at the time of the President's 
death—during those few days we dealt with 
this terrior with the help of the eternal sym- 
bols of our Nation and our church. But since. 
thank God, this does not happen every day; I 
ask have we everyday symbols? Are our sym- 
bols of democracy valid to those members of 
our country who are now waking to the denial 
of their content? Onn a city have a high 
morale when the symbols of democrary set 
up in glory in one side of town, and the 
denial of domocracy strewn across the other? 

2. Are the people who live in the city 
involved in the city, especially the power 
Structure, or are they merely superhigh- 
wayed in and out? Or putting it another 
way, are there institutions in the city worth 
enough to keep one in the city? I remem- 
ber the great battle we waged in Indlanop- 
olis to keep the museum downtown. In 
America one is not only fighting suburban- 
ism, but edenism, that strange romuntle 
identification of the country with the Garden 
of Eden. 

3. Is there a sense of the possible? I re- 
cently ran into an old friend who had lived 
here for many years and had worked her 
heart out for a better city. Finally the 
frustrations of the battle became too much 
and she retired to a game with more tangible 
results. Morale drops when struggle yields 
no results. 

Morale has to do with the motlyation of 
struggle and the will to win. 
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PERSONALITY 


This, an even more subtle thing, has to 
do with the particular personality a city has, 
and is closely allied with questions of 
morale. Why is Paris, Paris? What gives 
Chicago her special drive? Why has San 
Francisco a grace wholly absent from Los 
Angeles? 

As I was saying the other night to a group 
of people interested in the cathedral, this 
personality is often reflected in the great 
buildings of the city, their placement, their 
special grace: San Marco in Venice, Santa 
Sophia in Istanbul, St. Paul's in London. 
These buildings have had a function of con- 
tinually holding up before their people the 
best that is In them, expressed in the idiom 
of their particular culture, 

I submit that it is these factors, these 
values that are being lost by default be- 
cause of the clamor of often false interpreta- 
tions of economic and social forces, and be- 
cause of the visual bias of those who work 
with buildings: Buildings and plans should 
be made to foster this invisible life, not to 
strangle it out of existence. 

May I conclude by saying a word about the 
church's role in the invisible city, for I 
would not be here today did I not feel that 
she has a relevance to all this. 

1. In a changing neighborhood, the church 
is often the only institution which remains. 
She therefore must try to be the means of 
preserving the invisible structure of com- 
munity through which the changing persons 
flow * * * the friendships, the Scout troops, 
the nelghborhood loyalty, the friendly corner 
policeman, etc.. ete. She can preserve tradi- 
tlon in a fractured neighborhood. 

2. Christianity has always emphasized the 
Sparrow, the importance of the unimportant 
individual. If he for once is needlessly sac- 
rificed for some pride of the drawing board, 
the temple is built on blood and can not 
stand. 

8. We insist, with louder and louder voice 
upon integration * * the elimination of 
the false barriers I mentioned above * * * 
and we shall surely attempt to be a place, a 
frame of reference within which communica- 
tlon can begin to increase between the most 
disparate of groups. And also we would hope 
to break down the walls * * the device of 
Zoning could be used to integrate, as easily 
as the reverse. 

4. Finally, we of the Christian tradition 
share with the Jewish religion the vision of 
the heavenly Jerusalem and hold up before 
mankind the luster of her towers as the ulti- 
mate ideal of human society. Call it the 
heavenly Jerusalem, call it the Communion 
Of the Saints: the glory of diversity in unity, 
the dynamism of a complexity of relation- 
Ship; the power of the pouring forth of a 
community of love. 


Role of the Jew in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, 1964, the National Capital Chapter of 
the American Jewish Congress presented 
to Aaron Goldman, of Washington, D.C., 
its Stephen Wise Award. This award is 
Presented annually to an outstanding cit- 
izen in recognition of community leader- 
h in serving the high ethical goals and 

Umanitarian traditions of the Jewish 
people as exemplified by the late Stephen 
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Wise who, for many years, headed the 

American Jewish Congress. 

Previous recipients were Robert R. Na- 
than (1960), Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg 
(1961), Isaac Franck (1962), and Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr. (1963). The 1964 recipient 
of the award recently completed a dis- 
tinguished term of service as Chairman 
of the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers Council on Human Relations. Mr. 
Goldman's remarks, upon receiving the 
American Jewish Congress award, are a 
compendium of the three major areas 
which have concerned the American Jew- 
ish Congress: (1) Rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of fellow Jews; (2) aid and assist- 
ance to achieve and safeguard civil 
rights; (3) preservation of the separa- 
tion of church and state, particularly in 
the public schools. 

I commend Mr. Goldman's remarks to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

REMARKS OF AARON GOLDMAN AT THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL AWARD LUNCHEON, THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL CHAPTER, AMERICAN JEWISH CON- 
GRESS, May 12, 1964 


I must tell you right off that so far these 
proceedings have been less painful than an- 
ticipated * * * which is really embarrassing 
to one like myself who has usually managed 
in the past to avoid similar testimonial func- 
tions out of some misconceived sympathy for 
the unfortunate guy on the receiving end— 
that poor innocent, duped into believing that 
some worthy cause was being served at but a 
minor violation to his natural modesty. 

Well, no longer do I hold any such dim veiw 
about these festive occasions. I see here 
such a host of family and friends that one 
would deny human frailty if he did not ad- 
mit some pleasure at being the proximate 
cause of such a splendid assembly. 

Scholars and historians and eccelesiastics— 
and even governments—have long wrestled 
with the difficult problem: What is a Jew? 
There is a kind of lively tension in finding 
oneself a Jew in America today * * and I 
want to say a few words about that and one 
or two other things after I have expressed 
my appreciation—and surprise—to the chap- 
ter for my selection to receive its Stephen 
Wise Award. - 

To be considered worthy to receive an 
award from the American Jewish Congress 
which has given such unfailing leadership in 
the quest of American Jews for creative sur- 
vival is an honor which, because unmerited, 
I shall cherish all the more; It bears the spe- 
cial mark of your benevolence, To accept a 
medallion. which bears the likeness of Ste- 
phen Wise is to be made mindful again of 
how enormous is the power for good in the 
labors of a single courageous man. And fi- 
nally, to have all this happen in the presence 
of wife, father, children, brothers, and good 
friends—and at the hands of a comrade 
in arms who can so embellish the truth— 
dayenu, * * and a hearty thank you. 

It would be the part of wisdom at this 
time to sit down, but this would run so 
contrary to the precedent set by my distin- 
guished predecessors that you really have no 
right to expect such extraordinary treatment 
at my hands. 

So permit me in this cheerful setting to 
venture the personal observation that in 
recent months there has been a noticeable 
absence of cheer in some of our principal 
labors. I refer specifically to three areas of 
concern which have long characterized our 
work in the American Jewish Congress: first, 
our effort to rescue and rehabilitate fellow 
Jews still coming into Israel in great num- 
bers; second, our effort to identify meaning- 
fully with the Negro human rights revolu- 
tion; and thirdly, our effort to preserve the 
separation of church and state, particularly 
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in the public schools. Let me touch briefly 
on each, 

There passed through my hands a few 
days ago a generous check from a well-known 
contributor to our local United Jewish Ap- 
peal. But with it was a note which said, in 
effect, that it seemed almost uncanny how 
the UJA could manage to keep a crisis going 
for so many years. Here he was—a generous 
™man—now reduced to giving his tithe, with- 
out cheer, without understanding that for 
60,000 fellow Jews, unwanted in their home- 
lands, there was no other land but Israel 
to receive them. * * * We are enjoined to 
feed the poor and clothe the naked—and I 
am not prescribing that we are entitled to 
any uplift in dealing with such human mis- 
ery—but I do suggest that our faith teaches 
us that a mitzvah should be done with cheer- 
fulness and with the conviction that it is 
needful, 

A strong sense of kinship for fellow Jews 
and our generous voluntary help to those in 
need is a hallmark of our devotion to the 
best tenets of our Judaism and our Ameril- 
canism. * and we must remain “young 
at heart’ as we continue to bind the wounds 
of the less fortunate. * * * This is not the 
year to become weary or fainthearted or 
disengaged. 

Something different and more difficult 
faces us as we attempt to redefine our role 
in the human rights revolution which has 
now moved from the South into the North 
and indeed across the whole of America. I 
do not think there is anything myopic in 
the view that the Jew, among all Americans, 
has, for a variety of reasons, occupied a spe- 
cial place vis-a-vis the Negro. 

At any rate, to me personally, no one has 
ever appeared more piteous, and indeed more 
ludicrous, than the Jew who mistreated the 
Negro or who failed to come to his assistance. 
For a people who were once slaves unto 
Pharaoh and who have since then known so 
much alienation and hate—for such a peo- 
ple to fail to respond affirmatively to the 
quest of the Negro for justice is to deny 
their historic memories and to be unworthy 
of their prophetic legacy. 

In this area of Negro-Jewish relationships, 
which is but part of the larger aspect of 
Negro-white relations, recent events have 
conspired here, too, to remove some of the 
simcha out of the mitevah—for the benefit 
of my non-Hebrew-speaking friends—to re- 
move some of the joy out of the fulfillment 
of the commandment (or the good deed). 

Here in Washington whites and Negroes 
alike experienced a profound sense of broth- 
erhood and solidarity in the fight for racial 
freedom as they marched together down Con- 
stitution Avenue last August; they were 
allies in a great struggle. Now it is May— 
9 months later—and no one will deny that 
in some ways this “alliance” has been 
strained. Seeds of suspicion and distrust 
have been sown which are bearing evil fruit. 
Only the enemies of the Negro can smile - 
when they hear some Negro leader make the 
ridiculous assertion that he prefers the 
southern bigot (because he knows where he 
stands) to the white “liberal” who has 
betrayed them * * * and when the white 
liberal in turn, retires from the fray because 
he feels neglected and confused * * * I 
cannot imagine that men of good will will 
permit this rupture to continue. 

As friends; white and colored, we must 
try to understand the enormity of the change 
which is taking place—that fellow Americans 
who have lived and labored in this land 
longer than most of us are now determined 
to quickly close the gap. between the promise 
and the practice of the American dream. 
It was Albert Camus, in his most famous 
essay, who describes every man in every age 
in the act of casting off his chains: 

“What was at first the man's obstinate 
resistance now becomes the whole man 
That part of himself that he wanted to be 
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respected he proceeds to place above every- 
thing else and proclaims it preferable to 
everything, even to life itself. It becomes for 
him the supreme good. Having up to now 
been willing to com . è © [he] sud- 
denly adopts * * * an attitude of all or 
nothing. With rebellion, awareness ts born 

The rebel himself wants to be aun“ 
to identify himself completely with this good 
of which he has suddenly become aware and 
by which he wants to be personally recog- 
nized and acknowledged—or nothing“; in 
other words to be completely destroyed by 
the force that dominates him. As a last 
resort, he is willing to accept the final de- 
feat, which is death, rather than be deprived 
of the personal sacrament that he would call, 
for example, freedom. Better to die on one’s 
feet than to live on one's knees,” 

If we did not already know what animates 
the Negro today, these words from a noble 
French Algerian who fought with the French 

d for the human spirit every- 
where—should reillumine our minds and 
our hearts. 

What is the corollary of this drive toward 
“all” or nothing“? What is the personal 
obligation which it imposes upon each of us 
as we stand witness to this determination of 
the Negro to achieve freedom now? Noth- 
ing less than that we must give renewed sup- 
to removing every disability which 
the Negro because he is a 
d that we must earnestly seek to 

the conditions which have disfig- 
* * Here, too, there are wounds 


And where do we take our stand? In our 


treatment of the Negro Is that in the South 
the Negro can come as close as he likes as 
long as he doesn't go too high; and in the 
North nobody cares how high the Negro goes 
as long as he doesn't come too close.) 

No one who has worked for the human and 
civil rights of all Americans can have any 
doubts where the American Jewish Con- 
gress stands, or where Stephen Wise stood, 
or where now stand his 


and Will Maslow and Leo Pfeffer. But what 
of the rest of us, the rank and file who 
marched shoulder to shoulder down Consti- 
tution Avenue in August; will we walk to- 
in Chase and Cleveland Park 
and Silver Spring and Wheaton and Arling- 
ton and Shepherd Park? The tasks of Jew- 
ish leadership today go beyond writing the 
legal briefs; the job of the American Jewish 
Congress—and of other likeminded organiza- 
tions, secular and religious—is to awaken and 
to arouse its members to the vast implica- 
tions to the liberties of all Americans in- 
volved in this campaign for Negro rights. 
And, in this respect, I would want to use 
this occasion to applaud those churches and 
Synagogues and thelr councils and federa- 
tions which have begun to lead the way in 
this area of stressing personal commitment 
and personal involvement. This is where the 
emphasis belongs, as President Johnson said 
only a few days ago, “The problem of racial 
wrongs and racial rights is the central moral 
problem of this Republic.” 
If we are to solve this moral problem, laws 
alone will not be enough. What will be 
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needed is fraternity and mutual respect and 
honest helpfulness, These, to me, have been 
the mark of the “liberal” and I am not going 
to let it become a dirty word because some 
so-called Negro leaders, in blind frustration 
or otherwise, turn against their friends 
when there is honest difference of opinion 
as to method or strategy; or because some 
paternalistic white leader fails to understand 
the drive of the responsible Negro to now 
assert his own natural leadership. What 
we are starting now must be a new chapter 
of racial cooperation, but there is no reason 
to impugn the honest endeavor or good faith 
of those who were once in the vanguard and 
who are enlisted for the duration. 

If the civil rights and civil liberties of this 
Nation are to be proserved and extended to 
all its citizens, it is inconceivable to me that 
any minority can “go it alone“ unless in the 
process our Republic is torn apart. It is the 
role of “liberals” of both races, and of all 
religions, to see that this battle is won with- 
out losing the war. 

Very briefly, there is a third and final item 
on our current agenda—the present agita- 
tion on Capitol Hill to undo the Supreme 
Court decisions in the school prayer and 
Bible reading cases. The Court's eloquent 
defense of religion over Government-spon- 
sored piety is again under attack, in many 
cases by politicians who ought to be rescued 
from their folly, It would be fair to say, I 
think, from the reports in the newspapers, 
that the most highly respected religious, 
educational, and constitutional authorities 
have testified to the effect that those resolu- 
tlons and amendments seeking to legalize 
prayers in the public schools will not only 
yitiate the first amendment but will unloose 
a host of forces eager to tamper with the 
whole Bill of Rights. 

So, for the benefit of my brethren who 
wonder aloud If we have to reenlist in this 
war, too, I offer solace by reminding them 
that we have more recruits from other re- 
gious faiths than we had several years 
ago * * and that, In spite of the hue and 
cry emanating from some sources, it is my 
opinion that we can defcat this attack on 
church-state separation if we will muster 
our forces with equal political sagacity and 
with equal conviction that our stand is in 
the best interest of all religions. 

All this ought to keep us reasonably and 
cheerfully occupied until we meet again: 
the rescue of displaced Jews abroad, the civil 
rights fight, and the safeguarding of re- 
ligious freedoms. Are these uniquely Jew- 
ish causes? Perhaps Israel * * * but cer- 
tainly not civil rights and religious freedom 
in America. Yet I do find in these causes a 
kind of extra Jewish dimension—a kind of 
special sensitivity which stems from a long 
historic memory of oppression and degrada- 
tion * * * and from deep insights into the 
human heart. In the Hebrew experience 
everything has been writ large; perhaps it 
is why there are only capital letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet . At any rate, among 
close friends, I can admit without fear of 
misunderstanding that it is in this sense 
that I understand Jews to be chosen; chosen 
along with men and women of every other 
faith to rescue the downtrodden and to lib- 
erate the human spirit in every generation. 

Edmund Burke once wrote that the only 
thing necessary for the triumph of evil is for 
good men to do nothing. I know it is the 
sense of this meeting that we shall do some- 
thing: that we shall work together for the 
America we cherish—with increased vigor, 
with clearer purpose and with the cheerful- 
ness that befits a noble enterprise, 

I thank you again for your kindness to 
me today and for your friendship. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any dov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extrac 
from the Concresstonat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Man’s Stature in Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, on May 28, 
1964, Gen. Francis C. Gideon, USAF, 
made an address at the graduating exer- 
cises of the Payne, Ohio, High School 
which is worthy of the attention of this 
House. 

General Gideon's speech follows: 
“Man's STATURE IN OUR Tun — Ranks BY 
Mays. Gen. Francis C. GIDEON, USAF 

On April 5, just past, America lost one of its 
great heroic figures. Notwithstanding any 
detractors, Douglas MacArthur gave to his 
time a model of courage, dignity, honor, in- 
spired leadership, and devotion to duty that 
cannot be surpassed. 

Around his life are grouped all the noble 
qualities that we cherish—or should. He 
built his life around all the best and only 
the best of the qualities of our Western cul- 
ture. 

What are some of these “best” things? 
And how are they related to Douglas Mac- 
Arthur? You could draw a long list, but 
most of your thoughts would be included 
among these: 


Love of God and respect for the dignity of 
man; 

Love of country and service; and 

Uncompromising integrity and honor. 


Of these, the first of course is the most 
important. No one who knew MacArthur 
Could doubt his belief and trust in God. Or 
doubt the preeminent effect of this belief on 

life and career. 

On numberless occasions he eulogized the 
American soldier, his dignity and persever- 
ance and valor. But he never failed to add 
Such phrases as “In battle—in the face of 
danger and death—the [American soldier] 
discloses those attributes which his Maker 
Bave when He created man in His own 
image”; or, “No physical courage and no 
Breater strength can take the place of the 
Divine help which sustains him.” 

In another public statement—heard and 
read by hundreds of milllons—the words he 
addressed to the world from the battleship 
noe at the end of World War H—ne 
4 “As I look back on the long, tortuous trail 

rom these grim days of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, when the entire world lived in fear; 

hen democracy was on the defensive every- 
Where, when modern ciyilization trembled in 
the balance, I thank a merciful God that He 
given us the faith, the courage,- and 

the power from which to mold a victory.” 

We also remember the occasion in 1950 
When General MacArthur turned the govern- 
ont of the Republic of Korea over to Pres- 

t Syngman Rhee. He began the brief 
of mon with these words: “By the grace 
wi A merciful Providence” and he continued 
Ae à short, emotion- packed oration which 

Ught tears to the eyes of his Korean audi- 

n feat which in itself was extraordi- 

when you consider the reserve of that 
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culture. He ended by asking the assembly 
to recite with him the Lord's Prayer. Hard- 
ened newsmen reported that never had this 
prayer been offered with such a depth of 
feeling. 

No; no one who knew MacArthur could 
doubt his belief in God and his respect for 
the dignity of man. 

I challenge anyone to name an American 
who has given more of himself in selfless 
service to his country. By 1935 he had 
completed s long and distinguished public 
career by any reasonable standard. 

He had served with distinction as a young 
officer and proved himself to be a fearless 
leader in war. He had been wounded by 
shellfire and was a casualty of an attack by 
mustard gas on the battlefields of France in 
World War I. He could have retired with 
honor, to a life of ease, but he had no such 
thought. 

In the decade after World War I he worked 
tirelessly and with small reward to hold to- 
gether a small, professional Army. His ef- 
fort to remold the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point to fit the needs of the day is a 
classic story of intellectual courage. It is 
the story of a singlehanded crusade of a de- 
termined man who knew he was right against 
a tired, entrenched, and powerful bureauc- 
racy. He turned the Academy upside down— 
and it needed this brutal treatment—against 
the will of the academic department, the 
tactical department, the alumni, and the 
War Department in Washington. Still he 
never wavered in his purpose—and he won. 

He went on to become the Chief of Staff, 
the senior officer of the U.S. Army in the 
administration of Presidents Hoover and 
Roosevelt. 

Then he was asked to undertake just one 
more duty: to rebuild the Philippine Army, 
He accepted this charge without a murmur. 

He was 61 when World War II began and 
65 when it was over. During these 4 years 
he had led his forces with the vigor and 
the imagination of a young Alexander. 

By this time he had given service far 
beyond any normal call of duty. 

But two great tasks still lay ahead: (1) the 
rebuilding of Japan, which was a feat of 
political and civil administration without 
precedent and unequaled in the history of 
the world; and (2) the brullant defense of 
Korea against the Communist attack in 1950. 

I first met General MacArthur on a jungle 
airfield in New Guinea in 1942. It didn’t 
seem that this was very long after my 
graduation from this high schol. I saw 
him at frequent intervals in the succeeding 
22 years. 

I claim no intimacy with him, but I can 
state with firm conviction based on this con- 
tact that his every act of public service was 
born of his love for his country. 

His urge to achieve victory, never com- 
promise, was not based on any hollow, per- 
sonal slogan. He held up the banner of vic- 
tory as a rallying point for his countrymen 
because he loved his country. 

Again and again he performed that “great- 
est act of religious "sacrifice, 
Again and again he offered his life for his 
country. There isn't any more than this 
that man can do. 

What of honor and integrity? These are 
words with a familiar ring—so familiar that 
we may miss their real meaning of our age. 
There are cynics among us who would tell 
us that these words have no place in our 
modern, sophisticated world. 


Well, is it important to be completely 
truthful when no one can check on you? 
Or is this the mark of the square? 

Is it important to tell the whole truth 
even if it doesn't help you? Is it important 
to take a firm stand when you know you are 
right—or should you take the easy course 
and follow the crowd? 

Here is the heart of the matter as far as 
honor and integrity are concerned, 

It is so easy to bend with the popular 
view; it takes no courage to stand with the 
crowd, whether it is right or wrong. But it 
does take courage—a very special kind—to 
take your stand, all alone if mecessary, 
against the tide. 

One of the evils of bureaucracy—one of 
its perils—is that it places a premium on 
anonymous conformity. You can dedicate 
an entire career in large tions—State 
or Federal Governments; colleges and uni- 
versities; In business; in any bureaucratic 
institution—to mediocre performance, never 
daring to make a mistake, 

But to stand alone and to stand absolutely 
firm against a popular view—that’s the test 
of real character, 

General MacArthur told a small group of 
us on one occasion of an incident in his 
career which vividly illustrated his response 
to the challenge of standing alone. He told 
the story to explain how he became an officer 
of the Infantry (which was an unusual oc- 
currence in the career of an officer commis- 
sioned as an engineer) but I remember it 
chiefiy as a powerful example of the tempta- 
tion to conform to the will of the majority— 
and how he resisted this temptation. 

It was 1917, and Douglas MacArthur was 
a major serving on the War Department 
General Staff. The Staff was small, and gen- 
erally composed of senior officers of the 
Army. He was the youngest and the most 
junior in rank of the Staff. 

Two difficult problems were raised which 
demanded quick and serious attention—how 
large a force should the United States com- 
mit to fight in France: and should it con- 
tain elements of the National Guard? 

The General Staff was a conservative group, 
and one by one the senior members recorded 
their views—and they had a monotonous, 
repetitive ring: commit only a small, elite 
force; do not commit the National Guard. 

MacArthur was the last to record his 
views—and wouldn't it have been easy to 
concur in the opinion of his peers? 

But he didn't. 

He wrote at length, beginning with these 
indiscreet words: “Since I am the junior 
officer of the staff, I doubt that anyone really 
wants my opinion, but—” And he then pro- 
ceeded to present the case for a large force— 
an Army of at least a million men—to in- 
clude a division composed of National 
Guardsmen from all the States. 

He was ordered forthwith to report to the 
then Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker. 
He expected a rebuke for his brashness—and 
he felt he probably deserved it. 

Mr. Baker, confronting him without a trace 
of humor, pointed to a paper which Mac- 
Arthur recognized as his, and asked, “Did 


In that moment MacArthur must have 
wondered what had him to state 
his views so bluntly, But before he could 
reply, Mr. Baker boomed 


going to see the President.” 
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To make a longer story very short, Mac- 
Arthur and the Secretary of War went to 
the White House—they made the case out- 
lined in MacArthur's report—and the Presi- 
dent agreed with no reservations. On the 
way back to the War Department, Mr. Baker 
began to puzzle over the details of how to 
organize the division of guardsmen. 

MacArthur, much relieved and quite con- 
fident by this time, said to the Secretary, 
“You shouldn't worry about these 
Mr. Secretary. You should appoint a chief 
of staff for this division and let him work 
out all the detalis.” 

Mr. Baker brightened and said, “You are 

right. Lou are the chief of staff of this 
division,” 
. MacArthur demurred, pointing out to the 
Secretary that a divisional chief of staff 
would be of the grade of colonel and that 
he was only a major. That's all right,“ said 
Mr. Baker, “when we get back to my office, 
I will commission you as a colonel,” 

And so it was that Douglas MacArthur 
became a colonel of infantry. 

When he took his stand, he could not pre- 
dict what the results would be, In fact, the 
odds were very much against him. If he 
had been primarily concerned with the secu- 
rity of his career, he would have retreated 
behind the unanimous opinion of his senior 
officers. 

But that was not his way. 

We, too, should be willing to take our 
stand. Not whimsically or foolishly, just to 
prove we have the courage to be different, 
but forthrightly when we know that the 
issue is worth fighting for and when we 
know we are right. 

I wonder whether many of you are ac- 
quainted with the name of Edmund Ross? 
Probably not. His name isn't too well 
known. But he deserves an important place 
in the conscience of our Nation; he per- 
formed a unique service in preserving our 
constitutional democracy. 

There was one moment when it seemed 
that the Congress was about to submerge 
the Presidency—when the basic concept of 
checks and balances, which is fundamental 
to our system of government, was nearly 

destroyed, 


The stage was all set to convict a Presi- 
dent of the United States under the im- 
peachment proceedings of our Constitution. 
The Senators had been polled in advance 
and the President's enemies knew they could 
count on just the number of votes to turn 
the President out of office. The formal bal- 
loting began, and votes were recorded as pre- 
dicted until the clerk called the name of 
Edmund Ross. His State, his constituents, 
his friends—all had demanded the Presi- 
dent’s scalp. Every pressure was on him to 
vote with his party, against the President. 
Every pressure, that is, except his own con- 
science. 

His vote was loud and clear: “No.” 

The crisis was over—the Presidency as an 
independent institution was preserved. The 
career of Edmund Ross was over, too. He 
knew it would be before he voted. He, too, 
could have, with no public attention, gone 
along with his party. He probably could 
have been safely reelected and spent a com- 
fortable career in politics. 

But that was not his way. 

He knew what he had to do. He took his 
stand without fear. We should, too, when 
we know we are right. 

That, of course, brings up a question. How 
do you know when you are absolutely right? 
No one can really answer this for you. But 
experience indicates that in really important 
matters you will know. 

You can trust your instincts, because they 
have been sharpened in the most wholesome 
environment in the world. With the basic 
influence of good homes and families; of 
church and school; with good minds with 
which to reason and with a fundamental 
faith in God; with the strength inherited by 
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living your formative years in this com- 
munity which is strong and independent; 
with the examples of courage and sacrifice 
which you have seen close up—all these have 
disciplined your instincts. You can trust 
them. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur is a great symbol 
in modern American life. His courageous and 
brilliant deeds; his noble ideals; his talent 
for eloquent expression—all have combined 
to place him on the highest pinnacle of our 
national life. 

Whether you are in business or any civil 
profession, in military service or on the 
farm, in education or public administra- 
tion—in whatever field you may choose, the 
same light which guided his life can enrich 
yours. 

Whatever you do (and the members of 
this class will do wondrous that we 
can only vaguely imagine, and others even 
more wondrous things that we cannot, be- 
cause of our limited capacities, imagine at 
all); and wherever you go (and the mem- 
bers of this class will fan out to the far ends 


‘of the world, some may even be among those 


who probe deeper and deeper into outer 
space) you must always carry with you 
spirited belief in yourself. 

If you have this belief—if you reinforce it 
with a deep and abiding faith in God— 
if you have the courage to live a life of 
service and honor, you will succeed in your 
lives far beyond your fondest hopes and 
dreams. You will have gained a stature 
worthy of man in our time. 


Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
many fine tributes have been paid to J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, during his faith- 
ful and vigilant service to an appreciative 
Nation over a span of 40 years. 

However, few are more cognizant of 
Director Hoover's full contribution than 
those in the ranks of law enforcement 
who have had the privilege and ad- 
vantage of working directly with him and 
his FBI men, to attend FBI schools, and 
to use FBI facilities. 

One such group is our Washington As- 
sociation of Sheriffs and Police Chiefs. 
When this organization held its annual 
convention in Spokane on e 5, it set 
forth its appreciation in written words, 
and unanimously approved a resolution 
which deserves to be preserved on the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, I ask unahimous consent 
that the letter of transmittal of June 10 
from William E. Bjork, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, and the actual 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF 
SHERIFFS AND POLICE CHIEFS, 
Moses Lake, Wash., June 10, 1964. 
Hon. Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: It is my pleasure as secre- 

tary of the Washington Association of Sher- 
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iffs and Police Chiefs, to enclose to you a 
resolution that our association passed in its 
annual convention in Spokane of June 5, 
1964. The membership passed this resolution 
with heartfelt appreciation for the many 
years of service that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has 
rendered to this Nation, and especially for 
tho great leadership that Mr. Hoover has 
given to law enforcement of this country over 
the past 40 years. 

We desire to express to you, in your high 
Office, our feeling. for Mr. Hoover and the 
service that he has rendered. We also wish 
to thank you for your fine cooperation to 
law enforcement in the State of Washington 
and the programs that you have sponsored 
for us. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. E. BJORK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
RESOLUTION BY WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF 
SHERIFFS AND POLICE CHIEFS 


Whereas the Washington Association of 
Sheriffs and Police Chiefs are assembled in 
annual conference in Spokane, Wash., June 
3, 4, 5, and 6, 1964; and 

Whereas the members of the Washington 
Association of Sheriffs and Police Chiefs are 
most appreciative to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and agents of the FBI for the assistance 
and all the facilities which have been most 
generously provided by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the National Academy, the 
Identification Bureau, the Crime Laboratory, 
and including the outstanding leadership 
and effort of Mr. J. Earl Milnes and his staff, 
which has made police training in the State 
of Washington a most successful program; 
and 

Whereas members of the Washington As- 
sociation of Sheriffs and Police Chiefs would 
like to recognize Mr. J. Edgar Hoover for 
the 40 years of outstanding leadership in law 
enforcement and service to the United States 
as Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation since May 1924, by asking the Wash- 
ington State delegation to Congress to take 
action to pay special tribute to Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover for his services to this Nation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this association express, in 
writing, their appreciation to Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and Mr. J. Earl Milnes, special 
agent in charge in Seattle, by forwarding to 
them a copy of this resolution; and there- 
fore be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary forward to 
the members of the Washington delegation 
of the U.S. House of Representatives and the 
U.S. Senate, a copy of this resolution. 

Passed by unanimous vote of the mem- 
bership this 6th day of June 1964. 

Wm. E. BJORK, 
Secretary. 


Johnson Will Talk Goldwater Into the 
Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is saying many things these 
days—among them are the statements 
that big government is no threat to our 
individual freedoms and the Johnson 
ticket will win in a landslide. 
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David Lawrence, in his syndicated 
column of June 15, 1964, points out that 
the Democrats are really not exulting 
about an anticipated easy win over Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER. The editorial from the 
June 14, 1964, Peoria Journal Star tells 
why the Democrats have reason to be 
concerned—the people are getting wise 
to the Federal rules game. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the aforementioned articles: 

OPPOSING ADMINISTRATION AWS GOLDWATER 
POPULARITY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON —There is something of a 
political mystery building up. It's under- 
standable why certain Republicans who may 
have favored rival candidates in their own 
party are unhappy because, as it looks now, 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, is go- 
ing to get the Republican presidential nom- 
ination. But it is puzzling why so many 
Democrats are unhappy. 

Much of the anti-GoLtnpwater comments 
have come from people who consider them- 
selves “liberals” in the Democratic Party and 
from those who profess to be nonpartisan 
but actually have a deep-seated antagonism 
not only toward Senator GOLDWATER but 
against everything for which he stands. 

If the Arizona Senator's philosophy is, as 
alleged, so unpopular and if the Republican 
Party is supposedly doomed to destruction if 
it does nominate Senator GOLDWATER, then 
it is difficult to see why there should not be 
rejoicing among those writers who have been 
espousing the cause of the Democratic Party. 
Is it possible that Senator GOLDWATER has 
more popularity than appears on the surface 
and that for this reason Democrats fear he 
May have more backing among the voters 
than he is publicly credited with having? 

WHY NO JOY? 


But if Senator GotpwatTer’s candidacy is, 
as it is now claimed by his critics, about to 
hurt the Republican Party, why shouldn't 
the Democratic Party exultantly anticipate 
a landslide victory? 

President Johnson, of course, is not the 
idol of the so-called liberals in this country, 
but he is subject to their dominating in- 
fluence inside his own party. His stand on 
civil rights legislation, for example, only a 
few years ago was different from what it is 
today, But he could never have gotten the 
Vice-presidential nomination, nor could he 
have attained the strength he now has with- 
in his own party, if he had not been willing 
to make adjustments or to “implement” 
Principles in a way that is satisfactory to 
the Democratic leaders in the Northern 
States. 

` CAN'T IGNORE PUBLIC 


There are Republicans, of course, who 
think that maybe Senator GOLDWATER, too, 
Can be persuaded to adopt a flexible“ 
Strategy and that, by the time the Repub- 
lican platform is written, he may be willing 
to accept a document with some high-sound- 
ing phrases that extol certain principles on 
“civil rights” for example, without neces- 
Sarily endorsing all of the specific proposals 
for carrying out those principles, 

One thing that is unmistakable is that, 
While national political conventions are often 
controlled and operated by the professional 
Politicians, they cannot ignore underlying 
Public sentiment. There has been a rapidly 
growing support among Republican voters 
for Senator GOLDWATER, 

Much of the outspoken comment in favor 
Of the Arizona Senator comes from people 
throughout the country who are not partic- 
Ularly concerned with the deviations that oc- 
Cur now and then in the impromptu speeches 
Of public men. Mr. GOLDWATER is regarded 
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basically as a symbol of protest and as a man 
who will really make a fight during the cam- 
paign and reflect the opposition to adminis- 
tration policies by many citizens. 


GOVERNMENT To MANAGE OUR LIBERTY? 


The President of the United States told a 
college graduation audience that fears of big 
Government endangering personal freedoms 
are just foolishness, and that, in fact, it is 
Government that is the source of much 
freedom. 

We are shocked. 

It happens we have run into this philoso- 
phy before in our travels. 

And never have we run into it in places 
where freedom actually exists, before. 

For example, the Soviet Constitution guar- 
antees more freedoms than that of the 
United States, and they claim more strongly 
so because it does just what President John- 
son suggests; it authorizes the Government 
to provide these freedoms. 

Thus the Government is the custodian of 
“freedom,” and Government control of free 
speech and free press and freedom of reli- 
gion, as examples, is there described as true 
freedom and a higher freedom. This sophis- 
try covers up the plain fact that there is no 
such freedom at all in Russia. 

Our own Constitution does not say this. 
The freedoms are inherent, and it warns the 
Government not to abridge them, to leave 
them alone, to keep bands off. That's the 
opposite of taking charge of them. 

You see the clever but vital difference be- 
tween Thou shalt not” and “Thou shall take 
charge of”? 

A series of Latin American governments 
have used this same device, and in the name 
of freedom clamped all sorts of controls on 
individual liberties under outright dictator- 
ships. 

Hitler made the same claim as the Rus- 
sians, and on the same philosophy of free- 
dom. In each of those places, remember, 
they had the formality of great referendum 
elections, and every agency to control free- 
dom of ion, for example, had as its 
title and injunction fine phrases about 
freedom. 

This familiar philosophy suddenly sprout- 
ing in Washington, D.C., out of the mouth of 
the President of the United States is more 
shocking than the shocking growth of big 
Government itself. 

It is false reasoning. It is sophistry. It is 
dangerous. And it has historically been a 
trap for free peoples. 

We suppose that President Johnson is re- 
sorting to this ancient trick of reasoning 
whereby he reverses the role of Government 
in relation to individual freedoms because of 
the nature of the political challenge he faces 
this fall. We suppose it can be written off as 
campaign tactics, and hope that he does not 
really believe it nor plan to act upon it. 

But such a trick with such a basic element 
of American philosophy and basic safeguard 
of individual freedoms scares us. 

He cannot slide that cleverly over the sim- 
ple and obvious historic fact that big Gov- 
ernment and ever-expanding Government is 
a very real threat to our individual freedoms. 

Ask the people caught in the Federal rules 
of the game who are being forced from their 
homes for less compensation than the out- 
standing mortgages on those same homes in 
our own city. Ask them what Federal con- 
trol of a project does to individual rights. 

It is a sad day when an American Presi- 
dent, in order to defend his policies and 
plans, must fall back on a political trick used 
heretofore by the best-known enemies of lib- 
erty of our time as justification for control- 
ling the very freedoms they claimed to be 
serving. 


Freedom in custody of the Government is 
no longer free. 
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“The Burden and the Glory”—By John F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a book re- 
view which appeared in the Washington 
Post of May 31. It is a review by John 
Kenneth Galbraith, formerly Ambassa- 
dor to India, and a close friend of the 
late President Kennedy, of the book 
“The Burden and the Glory,” a collec- 
tion of the late President’s papers of 
the second and third years of his admin- 
istration, edited by Allan Nevins. 


There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Deeps To MATCH His Gestures: LITERATE BUT 

Never LITURGICAL, KENNEDY'S SPEECHES 

PRECISELY MIRRORED His PERSONALITY 


(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 


We can understand the life and death of 
John F. Kennedy only if we realize that, at 
the moment of his murder, most people had 
but recently their minds about him 
or just then discovered that all evidence re- 
quired such a . This was true both 
at home and over the world. 

We are naturally and no doubt wisely re- 
luctant, disregarding always the hyperbole 
of the political speech, to believe that we 
have great men among us, Like Milton and 
Shakespeare, they have occurred in the past; 
they presumably will happen in the future; 
but they do not belong to this humdrum age 
of painkiller commercials, supermarket 
campaigning and CHARLIE 

When John P. Kennedy came to office, al- 
most everyone was sorry he wasn't someone 
else. Republicans wished he might have 
been Nixon (or Eisenhower or John W, 
Bricker). Liberal Democrats wished he 
might have been Adlai Stevenson, A great 
many diligent Protestants wished he might 
have been almost any Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, or Holy Roller. The fiction 
that the office is seeking the man only works 
in our Republic for those over 60. Younger 
ofllceseekers risk seeming brash and ambi- 
tious. So quite a few people who were in 
favor of youth in principle had grave doubts 
about its practical manifestation in John F. 
Kennedy. . 

The death of the President touched those 
whose affection was direct and uncompli- 
cated, and they were many. It touched even 
more those who were in the full blush of 
personal discovery. And it touched, most 
deeply of all, those who only half accepted 
the idea that a very great man was in our 
midst and now sadly realized that they had 
denied themselves the pleasure of this knowl- 
edge. 

This book covers the Presidential messages 
{including the two state of the Union mes- 
sages) and the of the second and 
third years of the Kennedy administration. 
There is a useful annotation by Allan Nevins 
and the more casual addresses have been 
skillfully edited. In the years ahead, there 
will be many efforts to explain the quality 
of John F. Kennedy and some of them, no 
doubt, will be very good. But anyone who 
is truly concerned should begin with this 
primary source. It is better than the two 
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volumes that preceded it “The Strategy of 
Peace,” covering the preelection speeches and 
“To Turn the Tide,“ incorporating the 
speeches and messages of the first year) be- 
cause it shows Kennedy in confident mastery 
of his position and with the new dimensions 
of knowledge and experience which were the 
result of his almost visible capacity for as- 
similation and growth. 

I have noted our reluctance to believe that 
great men are among us; this is related to 
our unwillingness to recognize great achieve- 
ments until they are long in the past. A 
great many liberals and a number of liberal 
journals did not credit Pranklin Roosevelt 
with anything more important than capa- 
cious oratory until at least his third term. 
Only after his death did they make him a 
deity. It is admirably consistent with this 
political misanthropy that Mr. Carey Mc- 
Williams, the distinguished editor of The 
Nation, should say in the May 3 issue of 
Book Week that the achievements of Ken- 
nedy’s “3 brief years in offfee were minimal.” 
If one measures progress by number of bills 
passed—minimum wage increase, postal de- 
ficit, control of drug prices, authorization of 
Anti-Stream-Pollution Week—this might be 
concluded. But government is not a game; 
only the refugees from the sports pages set- 
tle such matters by the box score. The prop- 
er test is the progress that is made on the 
truly decisive things—on dealing with those 
grievances and reversing those trends which 
otherwise could destroy us. 

When Kennedy came to office, there was 
one such grievance one such trend—the do- 
mestic race crisis and the movement toward 
nuclear confrontation. Both were danger- 
ous, the second infinitely so. The inevita- 
-bility of nuclear destruction was well 
on the way to acceptance; the generals and 
the t professors were collaborating 
in the calculation of the acceptable level 
of civilian casualties. Pentagon speeches 
regularly advised the Russians that we could 
destroy them and our people that we would 
win even though we would not neces- 
sarily survive. The foreign policy ex- 
perts dissented in silence; one must not com- 
promise one's influence by seeming to be soft 
on communism, and force has always been 
the final arbiter as any sufficiently tough- 
minded authority must know. Senator Bar- 
RY Gotpwater’s clarion call of the current 
season to shoot when you see the whites of 
any available eyes, but with tactical atomic 
weapons, seems more archaic and juvenile 
than today. But the reverse would 
have been true a mere 4 years ago. 

This book shows the skill and energy that 
John F. Kennedy invested in this change. 
‘There is a little of it in almost every message 
and etimes a plea for reason, 
sometimes an injunction to hope, sometimes 
a demand for reexamination of our own 

and prejudices, most often a warn- 
ing of the new dimension of terror and 
destruction that the new weapons invite. 
And always this was accompanied by an 
affirmation of our own commitment to the 
liberty which he loved because he used it so 
joyously himself. 

“The world was not meant to be a prison 
in which man awaits his execution,” he told 
the Congress at the beginning of 1962. “Too 
many of us think peace is impossible * * * 
that is a dangerous, defeatist belief. It leads 
to the conclusion that * * * mankind 18 
doomed, that we are gripped by forces we 
cannot control,” he told his American Uni- 
versity audience in June 1963. In Maine a 
month before his death, he sad. * if 
this planet is ever ravaged by nuclear war, 
if 300 million Americans and Russians and 
Europeans are wiped out by a 60-minute nu- 
clear exchange, if the pitiable survivors of 
that devastation can then endure the ensuing 
fire, poison, chaos, and catastrophe, I do not 
want one of those survivors to ask another, 
“How did it au happen?’ " 
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The lessened tension with Russia, the par- 
tial test ban and the opened door to nego- 
tiated solutions did not make the world safe 
for nuclear fission and fusion. And Presi- 
dent Kennedy did not solve the problem of 
racial equality for which this volume also 
makes eloquent appeal. We shall have to 
contend for some time yet with the more 
durable tendencies of our foreign policy 
leadership which include the dithering fear 
of rightwing attack and the nostalgia for 
past error. (There is also the still lurking 
conviction that nothing so shows a man is a 
confident planner attuned well to high strat- 
egy as the willingness to send in the Marines 
or bomb Hanoi.) Those who have no other 
ground for believing themselves superior will 
continue to set store by the color, however 
unremarkable, of their own skin. But Presi- 
dent Kennedy set a firm course and estab- 
lished a new mood. And nothing in the 
future will be as difficult as the reversal of 
trend that this required. 

There is much more of President Kennedy 
in this yolume than a rational foreign policy 
or @ concern for racial equality. One sees, 
for example, his mistrust of political rhetoric; 
the Kennedy speeches are literate but never 
liturgical. There are few wasted words; 
there is an extraordinary component of hard 
information. This is a precise mirror of 
personality. President Kennedy was an ex- 
traordinarily tolerant man; the nearest he 
came to intolerance was with empty gar- 
rulity: 

But one or two of the speeches also show 
Kennedy as a political craftsman who knew 
the virtues of minor extravagance, Speaking 
to a joint session of the Irish Dail and Seanad 
Eireann in June 1963, he accomplished the 
considerable feat for one speech of referring 
to O'Connell, Emmet, Parnell, Joyce, Yeats, 
De Valera, John Boyle O'Reilly, George 
Bernard Shaw, Brig. Thomas F. Meagher, 
Capt. Richard McGee, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and the Battle of the Boyne. The 
omission of St. Patrick and Mr. Dooley is 
inexplicable. 

Inevitably reviewers will show their knowl- 
edge of modern government and their im- 
munity to being fooled by pointing out that 
a ghostwriter had a hand in these speeches. 
That is true; no President could be without 
such help. And there could scarcely be a fact 
of smaller importance. President Kennedy 
knew what he wanted to say; he also knew 
what he was saying. It would have been un- 
imaginable that anyone could put words 
Into his mouth. His aids were his servants, 
not his masters. 

There is another point. A man of great 
intelligence can make use of intelligent help. 
A man without ability cannot be propped up 
without that fact being so painfully evident 
e Kal better be let fall to his own 
evel. 


Dairying: New York State’s Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, June 
is Dairy Month. I have the honor to rep- 
resent a very substantial segment of 
dairy farmers in upstate New York; in 
fact, I am often told that I represent 
more than any other Member from New 
York. For this reason, I 4m deeply con- 
cerned over the prosperity of our dairy 
industry in New York and have always 
supported legislation to promote that 
prosperity. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include for the information 
of my colleagues a thoughtful editorial 
from the Marathon Independent of June 
4, which discusses in considerable detail 
the importance of dairying to our great 
State: 

New Tonk Srarz's Bro BUSINESS 


(By J. Russell Fox, executive secretary, New 
York State Milk Distributors, Inc.) 

In New York State, we in the dairy in- 
dustry have a twofold purpose in celebrat- 
ing “June Is Dairy Month.” 

The first is to call to the attention of 
the people of New York State the impor- 
tance of the dairy industry during the period 
of peak milk production and secondly, to 
pay tribute to New York State's dairy farm- 
ers and milk distributors for the wonderful 
job they are doing in bringing to the people 
of New York nature's most nearly perfect 
food. 

New York State has been appropriately 
called the “Empire State.” However, when 
most people hear the words “Empire State,” 
they immediately think of our great indus- 
trial trading centers. Unfortunately, too 
few people realize that New York State is 
also one of the great dairy States of these 
United States. 

For example, in 1963, New York State was 
second only to Wisconsin in gross farm in- 
come from dairy products—the income to 
farmers being over $457 million. Unlike 
most other forms of farm enterprises, the 
dairy farmer receives his milk check each 
month and as a result, spends most of it 
before the next check is received. This 
monthly income creates a vast purchasing 
power and creates thousands of jobs in our 
upstate communities, 

The dairy farmers of this State rank sec- 
ond in milk production. In 1963 they pro- 
duced almost 5 billion quarts of milk— 
4,992 million to be exact. This is more 
milk than the total produced in the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. 
Georgia, and Florida. 

THIRD IN NUMBER OF COWS 


Another little known fact—New York 
State ranked third in the number of milk 
cows in 1963. In that year we had a cow 
population of 1,217,000 cows. 

Dairying is one of the most unique in- 
dustries in the world. It is a converting 
industry in which grass that people do not 
eat is conyerted into milk which they do 
eat. The most effective instrument for ac- 
complishing this conversion is the dairy 
cow. Strangely enough in New York State, 
our total milk production and income has 
grown greater and greater throughout the 
years, while the dairy cow population has 
decreased and the human population has 
increased. The decrease in cow population 
has been more than offset by the increase 
in the amount of milk produced per cow. 

New York State is ninth highest in the 
average milk produced per cow. In New 
York State, the average production per cow 
in 1963, was 4,102 quarts whereas the na- 
tional average was 3,500 quarts per cow. 

Milk has been called nature's most nearly 
perfect food. However, milk is not only a 
perfect food for humans, but it is also a 
perfect food for bacteria, Milk can be a 
blessing or a curse depending upon the way 
it is handled. 

Nature intended the milk for the cow's 
calf. If she had intended it for humans, 
she would have protected it with a covering 
as she has in the case of oranges. 

Therefore, the dairy farmers and the milk 
processors and distributors have had to take 
over this important job of getting milk to 
consumers in a sanitary and healthful man- 
ner. 
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The protection of the milk supply begins 
on the dairy farm. Each cow producing milk 
has a physical examination at least once 
a year. The dairy farmers examine the milk 
from each cow at every milking and if any- 
thing irregular is discovered, the cow is re- 
moved from the milking herd until she can 
be examined by a veterinarian. 

As a further precaution, before milking, 
the udder of each cow is cleaned and washed. 
Immediately after milking, the milk is cooled 
to a temperature of 60° F. or lower 
and kept at that temperature until 
delivery at the milk plant. After milking, 
the farmer must wash and sterilize all of the 
equipment which comes in contact with the 
milk. 

At the plant, the milk is weighed and 
samples taken for bacteria and butterfat 
testing. From the weigh vat, the milk is 
pumped through stainless steel or glass pipes 
to a cooler where it is further cooled and 
on into a holding tank. From the holding 
tank the milk flows into the pasteurizer. 
Here, every drop of milk is heated to a tem- 
perature which will destroy any bacteria 
harmful to humans, which may have gained 
access into the milk. After pasteurization, 
the milk is immediately cooled to a tem- 
perature of 50° or lower, and then flows 
through stainless steel pipes to the bot- 
tle filler where bottles which have just 
arrived from the bottle washer are filled, 
Placed in cases and moved into big refrig- 
erators to await delivery to consumers. 


World War III Threatening: Failure To 
Understand Red Menace Blamed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist, Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown, continues to warn Amer- 
ica, from his post in Italy, that the Com- 
Munists are continuing to win the war 

een the forces of freedom and en- 
Slavement. I have been very much im- 
Pressed with the column by Mr. Brown, 
as printed in the June 12, 1964, issue of 
the State, Columbia, S.C., and entitled 
World War III Threatening: Failure To 
Understand Red Menace Blamed.” I ask 
Unanimous consent to have his excellent 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Columbia (S.C.) State, June 12, 
1964] 
Worry Wan III THREATENING: FAILURE To 
UNDERSTAND RED MENACE BLAMED 
(By Constantine Brown) 
ME.—Those who believe in cycles and 
ts point out that we seem to be in the 
of another tragic cycle. 
War ty years ago this summer in 1914, World 
the I broke out. Exactly 25 years later, in 
hi Summer of 1939, the second and more 
— rng world war started. It engaged 
in more countries and proved far more 
aud ang in human lives, wealth and social 

1 Political changes. 

Ow after another 25 years we seem to be 
me brink of another cataclysm. Unless 
d leaders exercise more wisdom than they 
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showed over the last two cycles, this one may 
be even worse—not because of modern means 
of destruction but because of its conse- 
quences on the future way of life. 

World War I was caused, on the surface, 
because of a relatively insignificant incident: 
The assassination of the Austrian heir to the 
throne and Austria’s punitive action against 
the little Serbian kingdom, 

World War II had superficially a relatively 
minor origin: The Nazi demand that Poland, 
which was in the end sacrificed to Russia, 
bow to Hitler’s demands and surrender its 
sovereignty over a disputed part of its 
territory. ‘ 

The danger which is facing the world now 
originates in a little faraway and inconse- 
quential country called Laos. The challenge 
comes from the newly born Communist pow- 
ers which China and Russia brought into 
being through the shortsighted and strange 
policies of the Western World led by the 
United States. 

There is no argument that in this third 
cycle the United States bears the major bur- 
den of responsibility. For had it not been 
for our incomprehensible shortsightedness 
and lack of understanding concerning the 
character of the great Communist conspiracy, 
we would not have tolerated, when we had 
ample means to prevent, the creation of the 
vast Russian empire extending to the Elbe 
River and the establishment of an even more 
dangerous Communist empire in China. 

The Laotian situation which has become 
explosive is important to us. It represents 
the core of the threat to South Vietnam 
where we have taken over the responsibilities 
of France after her defeat at Dienbienphu. 

And Vietnam is important to us because 
if the Vietcong forces, not more than 25,000 
guerrillas, win the war against some 400,000 
South Vietnamese soldiers backed by 16,000 
Americans, our prestige in the Pacific will 
be irremediably damaged. The loss of Viet- 
ham will further enhance the power and 
prestige of Moscow and Peiping not only 


in Asia and in Africa, but also in Europe. 


What is worrying Washington at present 
is how to get out of this unexpected im- 
passe, which students of the Communist 
conspiracy had foreseen, without losing our 
position not only in southeast Asia but also 
in the Pacific. 

We welcomed the precarious makeshift 
agreement making Laos a neutralized coun- 
try in 1962 mainly because of Russia's par- 
ticipation. Nobody wanted to heed the warn- 
ing that Khrushchey would play along only 
so long as it suited his purposes. Nobody 
wanted to believe that he might play a 
double game as he and his predecessors have 
always played in their dealings with us. 

We have been awakened only recently to 
the dangers of this alleged “neutralization.” 
But we are still entertaining the wishful 
thinking that in the end, because of the 
exaggerated rift between Russia and China, 
we will find the U.S.S.R. on our side. The 
whole idea of neutralization of Laos was 
predicated on the good will of the men in 
the Kremlin. 

We are at a quarter to twelve now. We 
and our allies are trying to devise plans for 
a peaceful solution in Laos. The French 
suggest another major conference for the 
neutralization of Laos. They are backed by 
the Russians and are indirectly but effec- 
tively supported by the British. We, for the 
time being, insist on conversations at low 
level to consider details rather than the core 
of the problem, 

As things stand today the consensus in 
European capitals is that we shall ultimately 
agree with the French-Russian thesis. The 
question which arises in the minds of many 
trained observers is—will another full scale 
conference as proposed by Paris and Moscow 
become for us a Far Eastern Munich? 

Prime Ministers Chamberlain and Daladier 
told their peace-hungry people 26 years ago 
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that they must rely on Hitler's word that 
the surrender of the Sudetenland would end 
the European tensions and give us “peace 
in our time.” Messrs. Khrushchev and Mao 
are no less powerminded than Hitler. Can 
we take a chance and believe in Khrushchey’s 
friendly intervention which is the basis for 
the hope some people now express. 


The Constitution and Pornography: The 
People, Not Court, Make Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith an article by Dr. J. 
M. O'Neill, published in the Catholic 
News of the diocese of New York on June 
11, 1964. 

I am certain that the great majority 
of the Members of Congress must be dis- 
turbed by many decisions of the Supreme 
Court in recent years. 

I am also certain that a great many 
Members of Congress must realize what 
is pointed out in this article—and that 
is that Congress “should exercise its con- 
stitutional responsibility to prevent the 
Supreme Court from ever again relying 
on its private amendment to the Con- 
stitution applying the first amendment 
to State government.” 

This article is entitled The Constitu- 
tion and Pornography: The People, Not 
Court, Make Laws,” follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION AND PORNOGRAPHY: THE 
Prope, Nor Court, Maxx Laws 
WHAT CENSORSHIP IS NOT AND WHAT IT IS 
(By Dr. J. M. O'Neill) 

The confusion about censorship outside 
of the courtrooms is usually due to denun- 
ciation as “censorship” of adverse criticism 
or comment in speech or press, of something 
spoken or printed which causes the denun- 
ciation by someone who does not understand 
what constitutes “censorship” as a problem 
of a free society. 

This lack of understanding often causes 
persons, committees, or organizations, to 
brand as “censorship,” quite proper, legal, 
ethical statements which are only examples 
of the exercise of their freedom of speech or 
press by the persons so denounced. 

The speaking or writing most often called 
censorship by persons who happen not to 
like it, is usually found in one of three types 
of activity: criticism, editorial work, or the 
exercise of administrative discretion. 

Criticism is the activity of such organiza- 
tions as the Catholic Legion of Decency, and 
the National Office of Decent Literature, and 
of the Protestant Motion Picture Council, 
and the Churchmen's Commission for De- 
cent Literature. The officers and commit- 
tees of these organizations are simply using 
American privileges in self-expression in 
ways that irritate some of their fellow Amer- 
icans. Anyone is free to ignore anything 
published or spoken by representatives of 
these groups; their utterances are effective 
only as each individual person decides to 
accept their teaching. Their status is very 
much like that of book reviewers and dra- 
matic critics. 

Editorial work, miscalled censorship by 
many commentators, is the activity of such 
organizations as the staff of the Code Ad- 
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ministration of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. 
RESPONSIBLE - 

This staff does exactly, step by step, what 
every editorial staff does in every publishing 
house in America. When an editor in the 
employ of a book publisher, or the Motion 
Picture Association, or a newspaper, decides 
that some material submitted for publica- 
tion is not acceptable, for any reason what- 
ever, for publication under the regulations 
and standards which he is supposed to ob- 
serve, he is acting as a responsible editor, not 
as an antisocial enemy of freedom of the 
press. 

Administrative discretion is exercised 
regularly as a part of the professional re- 
sponsibility of public librarians, officials in 
public education, and various other public 
servants, That is the essence of what they 
are hired for. 

Their decisions and statements may be 
considered unwise, tactless, silly, deplorable, 
or even criminal under a given statute, and 
can properly be criticized as such. They 
can very rarely, if ever, be legitimately held 
to be censorship. 

Any person who lacks the ability to rec- 
ognize, and the competence to refuse to com- 
ply with, improper requests, or demands.“ 
should not be in public service—in libraries, 
or in education, or in other services in which 
large numbers of the population are inti- 
mately concerned through most of the days 
of the year. When a librarian withdraws a 
book from circulation, for any reason, those 
who disapprove should criticize the action as 
incompetent library administration, not as 
censorship exercised by the person or the 
organization which instigated the librarian’s 
decision, 

A number of States and cities have by 
statute created boards of censors to examine 
films in advance of public showing, to 
license for exhibition those that meet the 
requirements of the relevant laws, and to 
refuse Hcenses to those that are prohibited 
by these laws. These boards are official 
censors, representing the people who create 
and instruct; they are parts of government. 
With certain officials in the Post Office De- 
partment and the Customs Service, they are 
the only peacetime, prior restraint censors in 
the United States (except for those with au- 
thority only in special groups, as in the 
armed services). 

POWER TO RESTRAIN 


Freedom of speech and press is not absolute 
under any American government, and prob- 
ably not under any government on earth. 
The United States Constitution (article 1, sec. 
8) provides for the abridgment of freedom 
of speech and press by giving Congress au- 
thority to make copyright laws, and regula- 
tions for post office and customs service, Also 
“to make all Laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any Department 
or Officer thereof.” Congress has exercised 
these powers to restrict freedom of speech 
and press from the beginning of the US. 
Government. 

The constitution of every State in the 
United States also provides for laws abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech and press. All 
States have such laws and have had them 
from the beginning. 

If the so-called censorship controversies 
in the public forum have any valid relation 
to laws, the appropriate laws would almost 
without exception be state laws. 

Persons who do not like an instance of the 
exercise of the freedoms of speech or press 
by some of their fellow citizens, should, be- 
Tore indulging in accusations and name call- 
ing, become well acquainted with the rele- 
vant provisions of laws and constitutions 
under which they live. These attacks, unless 
they are clearly libelous, have little effect 
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except to promote futile controversy and 
misunderstanding. Any social change 
sought by the instigators is impossible while 
the members of a free society have basic 
freedom of expression, The attacks can be, 
and usually are, either ignored, or replied 
to in kind. 

Shortly after the “Don Juan” decision 
was announced, the New York Times (Feb. 
21, 1961) reported that certain powerful per- 
sons and professional organizations engaged 
in publishing, motion pictures, and radio, 
started a campaign to secure a rehearing of 
the case, to get one more Justice to join 
the four dissenters to reverse what had been 
the position of the Supreme Court for 170 
years. 

SUPERGOVERNMENT 

If this, or a similar effort, ever succeeds, 
constitutional self-government will be tre- 
mendously reduced in America, and the ma- 
jority of the nine men on the Supreme Court 
will then be the effective supergovernment 
over all of the States. 

The ordinary police power of each sover- 
eign State to have laws to curb the public 
exhibitions of pornography was in this case 
sa ved by the Supreme Court by a single vote. 
Four Justices of the Court wanted the de- 
cision to be that the Constitution of the 
United States required any city or State to 
permit the showing, at least once, probably 
more than once, of anything on film to be 
presented in speech and pictures in com- 
mercial theaters for the entertainment of 
the general public. N 

It seems probable that only definite action 
by Congress can insure that the Supreme 
Court can never deliver an opinion stating 
the Constitution forbids any American unit 
of government, under any circumstances 
whatever, to impose “prior restraint” cen- 
sorship on any motion picture or any other 
expression of anything in print, speech, or 
picture. 

A alert, informed, and outspoken public 
opinion, will doubtless be required to move 
Congress to exercise its clear responsibility 
to keep the Supreme Court in its place, act- 
ing as a court, not as a supergovernment. 
The original Constitution provided, article 
II. section 2: “* * the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” This provision has never been al- 
tered or repealed. 

PORNOGRAPHY, COURT AND CONGRESS 

If ordinary, historical, constitutional self- 
government is to continue in the several 
States of the United States, Congress will ap- 
parently have to have it. The “police power” 
of each State is seriously threatened by re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions; it would al- 
ready be almost extinguished if the executive 
departments of the United States, and of the 
various States, had decided to “carry into ef- 
fect” the doctrines of such cases as McCol- 
lum (1948), the case of “Lady Chatterley's 
Lover“ (1959) and the school prayer case 
(1962). These are examples taken from the 
wide, complex and often intermingled fields 
of education, religion, and public morals. 
But no facts in these cases, or laws relevant 
to them, make necessary the elimination of 
the police power of the States. - 

The police power is usually explained and 
referred to as “inherent in all valid govern- 
ment.” Prof. Edward S. Corwin, The Con- 
stitution and What It Means Today,” 1947 
(p. 189), covers the situation briefly but 
completely. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“The ‘police power’ is the power of the 
State ‘to promote the public health, safety, 
morals, and general welfare’; or as it has 
been more simply and comprehensively de- 
scribed ‘the power to govern men and things.’ 
Under the present day interpretation of ‘lib- 
erty,’ ‘property,’ and ‘due process of law.“ 
this power is today confronted at every turn 
by the Court’s power of judicial review.” 
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However, the recent flood of harsh criti- 
cism of the Supreme Court has not been 
advocating no judicial review.“ but only 
“more competent judicial review,” 

Congress should preserve our historical 
constitutional self-government in our coun- 
try by quickly enacting a simple, clear reg- 
ulation forbidding the Supreme Court to 
reverse a decision of the highest court of a 
State, concerned with the “life, liberty, or 
property” of any person, except on an ex- 
plained finding of a lack of due process of 
law“ on the part of the State in arriving at 
the particular decision before the Court, and 
providing that “due process of law” in that 
regulation shall mean a fair trial by a court 
of competent jurisdiction—or in more de- 
tall, the legal process relevant to the offense . 
charged, as found in the statutes and legal 
procedures of the State sending up the case, 
and not simply the approval of the Supreme 
Court. 

WITHIN BOUNDS 

Congress should thus exercise its constitu- 
tional responsibility to prevent the Supreme 
Court from ever again relying on its private 
“amendment” to the Constitution, applying 
the first amendment to State government, 
and thus tremendously extending its power 
as a supergoverning body over the Nation 
and the States. There seems to be no other 
way to keep the Supreme Court within the 
bounds set for it by the Constitution. 

The American people can probably make 
its greatest contribution to the preservation 
of free, democratic, constitutional self-gov- 
ernment throughout the United States, by 
a general, emphatic, articulate public insist- 
ence that Congress take whatever action is 
necessary to keep the Supreme Court within 
its constitutional bounds. 

The unassailable truth was expressed by 
the distinguished scholar, lawyer, and writer 
on the Constitution, Charles Warren (“The 
Supreme Court in United States History,” 
1922, p. 140): “However, the Court may in- 
terpret the provisions of the Constitution, it 
is still the Constitution which is the law, 
and not the decision of the Court.“ 

Prof. Edward S. Corwin of Princeton en- 
dorsed Warren's position on the power of Su- 
preme Court decisions to supersede the Con- 
stitution of the United States (in “Court 
Over Constitution,” 1938, p. 76), “as the es- 
sence of learned opinion.” 


UP TO THE PEOPLE 


If self-government is to survive in the in- 
dividual States, with enough authority to 
exercise the police power which belongs to all 
valid government, and enough decency and 
self-respect to curb public pornography, 
America must accept the guidance of Mar- 
shall, Story, Cooley, Warren, and Corwin. 
and the historical record of all branches of 
American government for over a century and 
a half. 

The American people must defeat any at- 
tempts, through public clamor or Court de- 
cision, to establish the doctrine that the pub- 
lic purveyors of smut enjoy a freedom under 
the Constitution of the United States which 
is superior to the will of the people of the 
sovereign States. 


Docket of the Federal Court for the West- 
ern District of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT GORE 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an 


1964 


entitled “Judges Here Know Secret of 
Keeping Dockets Clear,” written by Ken- 
neth L. Dixon and published in the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal of June 
11, 1964. The article deals with the con- 
dition of the docket of the Federal court 
for the western district of Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jupces HERE Know Secret or KEEPING 

Dockets CLEAR 


(By Kenneth L. Dixon) 


It may come as a shock to lawyers and 
laymen alike, but there is such a thing as a 
current docket in court in Memphis. 

The Federal court of the western district 
of Tennessee has such a docket. 

In layman's language, that means your 
case gets tried now—not several months 
or years later. The worst judicial scandal in 
the land today is that almost every court is 
so loaded down with cases that it takes years 
to get them settled. 

Not here. There isn't an ancient case on 
the books unless there’s some good reason— 
a missing witness or some other factor be- 
yond the control of the court. 

I discovered this while digging into an- 
other story. Last year’s court records carried 
only a handful of cases—civil and criminal— 
that hadn't been settled. Any lawyer will 
tell you this is unheard of. But, to be ab- 
solutely sure, I borrowed a copy of the Gov- 
ernment's annual report on Federal courts 
and their disposition of cases. After a day 
and night of research, I can't find another 
court in the land with a record like this one. 

Federal Judges Marion Speed Boyd and 
Bailey Brown weren't much help. They just 
grinned and said to check the record. I told 
them I had and wanted to know how they 
accomplished this seeming miracle. They 
said go downstairs and talk to “Miss Janice“ 
in the clerk of court's office. 

“Miss Janice” turned out to be Mrs. Janice 
B. Crockett, deputy clerk of court. She also 
grinned and said one thing was that the 
judges worked long hours, holding court 
from 9:30 to 5 o'clock each day, instead of 
the usual 10-to-1 schedule in most Federal 
courts, And sometimes they work far into 
the night. 

Another thing is that the cases are set 
for trial as soon as they come up. No de- 
lay—civil or criminal. In criminal cases the 
arraignments are set within 5 days after the 
grand jury session. A guilty plea gets a 
sentence, then and there. A not-gullty plea 
gets set for trial in the immediate future— 
and it takes a mighty good reason to keep it 
from being tried on that exact date. 

In the civil cases “Miss Janice” really gets 
busy. She contacts the attorneys by phone 
to see if they have any problems—if all dep- 
ositions are taken and all witnesses are ready 
to appear. If there are problems, they come 
into court and work them out with the judge. 

She also tells the attorneys to furnish the 
Judges—and one another—with the points 
and authorities of law on which they intend 
to rely in the case. Finally, she finds out 
if they're ready to argue on any pending 
motions. 

Thus everyone comes into court ready to 
do business. 

If there's any chance of a settlement out 
of court, or any reason why one side or the 
other can't go to trial, she carries a list of 
the jurors with her wherever she goes. If 
for any reason there won't be a trial on the 
established date, she calls the jurors at home 
and saves them the trouble of appearing. 
Also, the witnesses. This alone saves the 
Government thousands and thousands of 
dollars a year in fees—and keeps the jurors 
so cooperative they'll appear in court on an 
emergency basis when needed. 
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“The attorneys are very cooperative in all 
“Otherwise, it wouldn't 


Sure, we are,“ said a young attorney, also 
grinning. “If we're not, the judge knocks 
our heads together.” 

Maybe that's how you keep a current 
docket. 


Boston, Mass., Herald on the Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial on the House-passed pay 
raise bill makes a number of excellent 
points. I commend the Boston Herald 
for its enlightened view of the salary 
reform legislation, and I am pleased to 
make their editorial a part of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows; 

SAUCE FOR THE CONGRESS 


The House of Representatives showed a 
special kind of courage by voting to increase 
congressional salaries by $7,500 in an elec- 
tion year. 

But there should be no serious repercus- 
sions at the polls. 

A somewhat more generous raise ($10,000) 
was voted down in March along with raises 
for 1.7 million Federal workers. And in- 
stead of plaudits the Congress got brickbats. 
Most people, it seems, agree with the Ran- 
dall Advisory Panel that the Federal worker 
is worthy of his hire. 

After the March turndown President 
Johnson wrote McCormack urging 
the House to “reconsider and approve” the 
pay bill. “It is false economy,” he said, “to 
offer salaries that will attract the mediocre 
but repel the talented.” 

Career employees were given an increase 
in 1960 and another two-step boost in 1962 
and 1964 (January). The current bill ap- 
plies to top ranking executives, members of 
the judiciary, and Congressmen. All in- 
creases were in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Panel that Fed- 
eral salaries be made comparable with pay 
for equivalent jobs in private industry. 

It may be argued that Congressmen are in 
a class by themselves and should not be 
treated like appointive officers in the alloca- 
tion of pay. But rightly or wrongly the leg- 
islators have always balked at placing 
executive salaries above their own, and this 
has had a tendency to hold executive pay 
below the level it should be. 

The tradition has become so well estab- 
lished that the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee justified congressional 
salary raises this year on the ground that 
failure to provide them would “seriously en- 
croach on the rights and welfare of career 
employees” in the executive branch. 

A House-added rider goes still farther by 
providing that any cost-of-living increases 
given to executive branch employees here- 
after shall automatically be given to Con- 
gress at the same time. 

On the whole this is not too bad a system. 
Serving in Congress is now a full-time job 
and a vitally important one. It should be at 
least as well paid as top executive jobs. And 
if tying congressional pay to executive pay 
is the price of an orderly Federal salary sys- 
tem, it is not excessive. 

The Senate should follow the House with 
good conscience. 
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Hon, James A. Farley Interviewed at 
Age 76 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day our friend, a great American, 
former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, of New York, celebrated his 76th 
birthday. On this occasion Jim Farley 
was interviewed by the press. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Syracuse Post-Standard 
for May 30, 1964, reporting this interview, 
and I commend Jim Farley's comments 
and observations to the careful attention 


of my colleagues: 
From the Syracuse (N. T.) Post-Standard, 
May 30, 1964] 


FARLEY at 76 LIKES Democrats’ CHANCES 


New Tonk. —A hale and hearty James A. 
Farley, 76 Saturday, relaxed in his office this 
week among treasured mementos of 50 years 
of political life—and looked happily toward 
the future, 

He was relaxed, for one reason, because 
he was as optimistic about Democratic pros- 
pects this fall as he was in 1932. 

That was the year he piloted Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's presidential campaign to a land- 
slide victory, carrying 42 States. He says 
President Johnson may do even better be- 
cause he has substantial support from the 
business community. 

Concerning the Republican race for the 
presidential nomination, Farley predicted a 
convention deadlock if New York Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller beats Arizona Senator Barry 
Gotpwatrr in California's primary Tuesday. 
In that case, he said, the convention might 
turn to Gov. William W. Scranton, of Penn- 
sylvania, over former Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon. 

NOT A CANDIDATE 


Farley was relaxed, too, because for the 
first time in recent election years he himself 
is not seeking any political office. 

Farley, former Democratic national chair- 
man and former Postmaster General, is board 
chairman of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., in 
charges of sales overseas. 

He was guest at a prebirthday party today 
at Coca-Cola's World's Fair pavilion and was 
presented with a 76-pound birthday cake. 
Amid congratulations from hundreds of 
friends, took time to answer newsmen's ques- 
tions on politics. 

The walls of his business office are hung 
with scores of autographed photographs of 
the greats he has known. 

Farley said Kennedy had sent the photo- 
graph, unsolicited, and that he did not know 
where it was taken. 

FRIEND OF SIX PRESIDENTS 

The autographed photographs are from 
Democrats and Republicans alike—President 
Johnson and former Presidents Herbert 
Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 8. Tru- 
man, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“I have been on terms with six 
Presidents,” said Farley. “What makes me 
happy about it is that I was on friendly 
terms with all.” 

Farley has a busy schedule for his birth- 
day. He will attend Mass in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, drive to his boyhood neighbor- 
hood in Rockland County to visit the graves 
of his parents in St. Patrick’s Cemetery in 
Haverstraw, and Grassy Point's St. Joseph 
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Church where he once served as an altar boy. 
Then he will return to New York for a 
luncheon at the World's Fair before driving 
to Westchester County to visit his wife's 
grave in Gate of Heaven Cemetery and then 
having dinner with his daughter, Mrs. Glenn 
D. Montgomery, and son, James Jr., a mem- 
ber of the New York Athletic Commission. 
Farley discussed politics dispassionately. 


LEADERS PASSED HIM BY 


He sought the Democratic nomination for 
Senator in 1958 and for Governor in 1962 but 
the party leaders passed him by for lesser- 
known candidates who, incidentally, lost. 

Politically, he said, he is not very active 
because I'm not invited to be, but that’s no 
complaint.” 

Why have the leaders consistently passed 
him up? 

“Because if I were a Senator or Governor, 
I would be the State leader of the party,” he 
said. He pointed out that the Democrats 
have neither the governorship nor the State’s 
two senatorships and that the leadership 
therefore rests with New York City Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner. 

But just as dispassionately as he said that 
Wagner and other leaders have blocked him, 
he termed Wagner the strongest candidate 
for the Senate this fall against Republican 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING. 

His own role, he said, will be to campaign 
vigorously for President Johnson and Wagner 
or whoever the Senate nominee may be. 


Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles H. Kellstadt, a former board 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co., re- 
cently served as a “public governor” on 
the Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Upon terminating his 
service in this capacity, he wrote to one 
of his erstwhile colleagues an eloquent 
letter which gives vivid testimony to the 
vital role of the board of governors in 
furthering the public interest through 
its insistence on scrupulous standards of 
honesty and integrity in the marketplace. 

Because it will undoubtedly be of great 
interest to students of this country’s 
economic institutions, and will inspire 
many to follow a similar path of service 
to the more than 17 million Americans 
who comprise the investing public, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Kellstadt's 
letter of June 5, 1964, to Mr. Howard 
E. Buhse, a partner in the firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Cuxicaco, ILL., June 5, 1964. 
Mr. Howarp E. BUHSE, 
Hornblower & Weeks, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Bunse: The last 3 years have 
been epochful for everyone in this old world 
of ours—but particularly for me. 

One of the great opportunities accorded 
me was to associate with you and other dis- 
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members of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the New York Stock Exchange. This 
privilege opened new doors and created new 
vistas for one who had spent à half century 
in trade. 

Dramatic demonstrations of the workings 
of the free enterprise system continually 
unfolded—each sequel more forceful and 
convincing than its predecessor. 

The precious historical note always to be 
held as the superlative standard of business 
integrity was the Exchange membership un- 
derwriting of possible customer losses in the 
salad oil debacle. All business now has an 
example of inherent honesty and an example 
of the biblical admonition carried out in the 
marketplace. 

The fraternal spirit of the craft was always 
evident. For one on the outside labeled as 
a “public governor” it was a revelation. 
Never was the public's interest more care- 
fully nurtured and preserved than by the 
total board—and never was the responsibility 
of a “public governor“ more easily dis- 
charged. I trust that this termination of 
service will not deprive me of further and 
frequent contact with you and all the gov- 
ernors with whom I served. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Cuas. H. KELLSTADT. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9876) to amend 
the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961 by extending its provi- 
sions for 2 additional years and providing 
for a special project and study. 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, first, 
I would like to commend the very distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon for 
her magnificent management of this bill, 
for her understanding of the scope of 
juvenile delinquency needs, and for her 
diligent work during the past 2 years on 
programs authorized by the last bill on 
this subject, pased when I had the privi- 
lege of serving as a member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. She has 
given you an understanding review of the 
problems in this field and has outlined 
the challenges. 

As I listened this afternoon to the de- 
bate, there were many who suggested 
that we could do with less planning and 
more action. Perhaps this is true, for 
I know of no program in the United 
States, or probably in the world, that 
cannot be improved. Life is eternally the 
search for perfection. But, it is also true 
that we have some problems with us 
today because of lack of adequate plan- 
ning many, many years—in fact, decades 
ago. Our Nation grew rapidly and trans- 
portation has changed. The quiet tran- 
quility of the 19th century became the 
tumult of this century. In its place, came 
changes in the complexity of problems 
that face humanity. It is no longer pos- 
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sible to say simply that a problem belongs 
to a State or a community and it is their 
responsibility to solve per se. Do you 
say to a State, “Because there are no 
juvenile delinquents in your area, you 
shall make up an entire Army corps“; or 
to another State, “Because you have not 
met the problems of juvenile delinquency 
and have not solved the problems, your 
young men shall not be called upon to 
defend our Nation.” No, I do not think 
so. 
Today's society is compounded of many 
things—a national roads system’ which 
has led to the growing use of itinerant 
workers with families often under- 
educated. It has led to the assumption 
by some States of responsibilities far be- 
yond their own abilities to meet, and 
subsequent problems arising were not of 
their creation, but were the creation of 
our society as a whole. 

There are many facets of juvenile 
delinquency. The single facet that not 
one of us can ignore is that it is an ex- 
pensive ill which we cannot tolerate ly- 
ing upon the body of our Nation. No 
child is inherently bad. Many factors 
contribute to delinquency—broken 
homes, lack of jobs, lack of education, 
lack of parental guidance, highly pop- 
ulated urban areas. We often ignore 
playgrounds and recreational facilities. 
We have not planned ahead to meet the 
dropout situation. All of these things 
and many more lie under the problem. 
The Federal Government does have an 
interest and a responsibility for the peo- 
ple’s lives within it. 

The preamble of our Constitution is, 
in fact, the statement of our interest in 
this problem. Domestic tranquillity and 
the general welfare are at stake in our 
continuing search to eliminate causes of 
juvenile delinquency. 

I do urge the passage of this bill and 
in passing I would like to bring to the 
attention of this House two outstanding 
projects in my own State. One is known 
as the Cowlitz Youth Camp which was 
established through the guidance of a 
very wise and compassionate judge of the 
superior court in Cowlitz County, Judge 
Ralph Armstrong. Young people, in- 
stead of being sent to a correctional in- 
stitution, are given the opportunity in 
this camp for rehabilitation in the out- 
doors. The community, county and my 
State have responded magnificently. 
Yet they have fought an increasing 
battle to secure needed funds. This 
could well be the type of project useful 
for a pilot study, particularly for those 
young people in our urban areas who 
perhaps may, more than any other, desire 
to participate in the outdoors. 

In the early part of July, Lewis County 
in my district will dedicate the Mayfield 
Youth Camp. This is for the recreation 
of young people and can serve as a major 
deterrent to juvenile delinquency. 
Again, communities in Lewis County 
banded together and cooperatively de- 
veloped this program. 

Both of these are so outstanding that 
they deserve recognition for their 
thorough planning, for their contribu- 
tion to the elimination of juvenile delin- 
quency, and for their look ahead.“ 


1964 
Tribute to Msgr. John L. Sheridan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
second oldest Catholic college and semi- 
nary in the United States recently lost 
the priest who had directed one-sixth of 
its years of service to America’s youth. 
Msgr. John L. Sheridan, president of 
Mount St. Mary's College and Seminary 
in Emmitsburg, Md., will be remembered 
by his students and faculty and the 
thousands of alumni now following his 
precepts all over the world, as a devoted 
priest, eminent educator, and revered 
friend. 

In death, as in the life he lived, the 
character of this unusual man of God 
will serve as a lasting memorial. An 
impressive description of his character 
was contained in the eulogy delivered at 
his funeral by the Right Reverend Robert 
R. Kline. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues in the Congress, I include here 
excerpts from this eulogy of a positive 
and constructive life: 

PRESIDENT Kutne's Evtocy TO MONSIGNOR 
BHERDAN 

Forty-three years go this very morning a 
young man prostrate before the altar, heard 
himself pronounced worthy for reception into 
the priesthood. Arising, he received by 
ordination that sacred spiritual character 
which was his personal participation in the 
redemptive work of Christ. For 40 years 
Father Sheridan devoted his many talents 
to the priesthood with a vigor characteristic 
of his excellent bodily health. 

On this, the 43d anniversary of his ordina- 
tion, Mosignor Sheridan lies again prostrate 
before the altar, again judged worthy by his 
contemporaries—seeking God's mercy by vir- 
tue of his devotion to priestly duties. 

The death and burial of a priest, since he 
is a man taken from among men, will re- 
semble in many ways the death and burial 
of any member of the mystical body. But 
in one remarkable way there is a difference— 
there is no sense of tragedy in those who 
gather to pay their final respects, With the 
death of a mother there is the loss of the 
heart of the family. The death of the father 
Carries with it the disintegration of the 
family authority. The death of a child 
brings the void of the unfulfilled. But the 
faithful see in the death of the priest not an 
end to an office or a function; for other 
priests, in the wonderful fruitfulness of the 
church, are there to meet the needs of the 
People. We are not left orphans. Others 
wili continue the work, with greater or lesser 
talents; but it is the same priesthood which 
will endure, Please God it be with the same 
devotion as that of our predecessors, for we 
too are vessels of clay. 

Monsignor Sheridan was twice dignified 
by honorary degrees for his administrative 
attainments. He was twice honored by 
Rome for ecclesiastical accomplishments. 
He directed one-sixth of the life of the second 
Oldest Catholic college and seminary in the 
United States. Thousands of alumni have 


gin on this campus. His spiritual life was 
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daily nourished by personal contact with the 
mysteries of the altar. He lived his life 
within yards of the tabernacle, and died with 
13 of his fellow priests in attendance. 

Some priests have accomplished more, some 
less, but all carry into eternity the mark of 
their ordination. In their lives they are re- 
spected most for their priestliness; in their 
death they are judged according to their de- 
votion to that priesthood. Confident that 
Monsignor Sheridan will intercede for us 
again, as he did so often in his earthly Life, 
we pray simply “May he rest in peace.” 


Daniels Ask Free Trade on Oil, Meal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
John H. Daniels, president of the Archer- 
Daniels Midland Co., in an address to 
the Congress of International Associa- 
tion of Seed Crushers stated that a recip- 
rocal free trade policy on oil and meal 
imports would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

In his speech delivered in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, Daniels reviewed the fats and 
oils situation in the United States, pre- 
dicting that soybean crushings will de- 
cline about 700,000 tons in the current 
crop year. According to an article 
which appeared in the June 10 Minneap- 
olis Star, Mr. Daniels attributes the de- 
crease to a sharp drop in domestic usage 
of soybean meal by cattle and poultry 
feeders who have had to contend with 
severe competition from foreign imports. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
report of Mr. Daniel's speech in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. My 
colleagues here in the House should take 
note of the effect that the present beef 
market situation is having on the soy- 
-bean industry and insist that action be 
taken on proposals such as mine to re- 
strict the imports of beef. 

The article follows: 

DANIELS ASKS Pree TRADE ON Om, MEAL 

WIESBADEN, WEST GERMANY.—Soybean 
crushers in the European Economic Com- 
munity would gain only a temporary advan- 
tage by taxing oil and meal imports from 
the United States, the president of Archer- 
Daniels Midland Co. said here today. 

John H. Daniels, speaking before the Con- 
gress of International Association of Seed 
Crushers, said a reciprocal free trade policy 
in this area would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned, 

“I believe crushers, farmers, and Govern- 
ment officials can only agree that there should 
be a greater supply of soybeans and that the 
price of soybean meal should be lower,” 
Daniels said. 

“We believe the way to achieve this goal 
is to allow the free working of the economics 
of supply and demand.” 

Reviewing developments in the U.S. fats 
and oils industry, Daniels said soybean 

will decline about 700,000 tons in 
Nie es in Be JIP. WACO OR A DOLG 

He attributed the decrease to a sharp drop 
in domestic usage of soybean meal by cattle 
and poultry feeders. 

Both of these groups, Daniels said, ex- 
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perienced severe competition from imports 
Argentina, Australia and New Zealand, 
caused drastic price declines for poul- 

try and meat. 

Other factors contributing to the crush- 
ings decline, he said, were the break in soy- 
bean oil prices following liquidation of the 
Allied Crude Vegetable Oil position and the 
resulting increase in meal prices. 

Daniels commended the Department of 
Agriculture for not increasing the soybean 
price support for 1964. 

“We all are well aware of the need for 
product prices which continue to encourage 
expansion of soybean markets,” he said, “It 
is gratifying to have our policymakers in 
Washington recognize this fact.” 


Residual Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
F. Mitchell, a special representative of 
the New England Council recently pre- 
sented an excellent case for residual oil 
importation into the United States be- 
fore the ad hoc Subcommittee on Ap- 
palachian Regional Development of the 
House Committee on Public Works. 

He states the disastrous effects of the 
mandatory oil import control program's 
restrictions on imports of residual fuel 
oil on New England consumers and in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who has been 
fighting these unfair, unjust, and un- 
reasonable restrictions since the begin- 
ning, I commend this statement to all 
who are interested in the situation. The 
Mitchell statement gives excellent back- 
ground material on the purpose of his 
testimony, the effects of the imports on 
the domestic coal industry and the 
volume of residual fuel oil imports. His 
concise testimony should clear up a 
great deal of confusion. 

STATEMENT or THOMAS F. MITCHELL, SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE, THE New ENGLAND COUN- 
cit, WasHiIncton, D.O., SUBMITTED TO THE 
Ap Hoc SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPALACHIAN RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON PuBLIC Works, JUNE 11, 1964 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Thomas F. Mitchell. I am a 
special representative of the New England 
Council in Washington, D.C., and I am con- 
cerned solely with the effects on New England 
consumers and industries of the mandatory 
oil import control program's restrictions on 
imports of residual fuel oil. 

The New England Council Is a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit organization, representing all as- 
pects of the New England economy made up 
of representatives of industry, labor, educa- 
tional, and farm groups as well as the six 
State governments. The council is con- 
cerned solely with regional development and 
with the improvements of the New England 
economy. The council was established in 
1925 at the request of the six New England 
Governors and serves today as secretariat for 
the New England Governors’ Conference. 

Residual fuel oil is a heavy, viscous mate- 
rial which remains after lighter products 
such as gasoline and heating oll have been 
extracted from crude oil. It is used exten- 
sively throughout New England to heat hos- 
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pitals, schools, large apartment houses, and 
other public institutions. It is also used to 
supply power for New England's industries 
and to generate her electricity. During 1962, 
over 75 million barrels of residual fuel oil 
were consumed by New England users. Of 
this amount, only 6%½ million barrels could 
be obtained from domestic supplies and it 
Was necessary to obtain the remainder from 
imports, principally from Venezuela. 

PURPOSE OF THIS STATEMENT 


The Honorable CLIFFORD Davis, of Tennes- 
see, chairman of the Public Works ad hoc 
subcommittee on Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment, has clearly stated on several oc- 
casions during the course of that subcom- 
mittee’s hearings that the purpose of these 
hearings is to hear testimony confined to 
specific sections of the proposed legislation 
(HR. 11065 and H.R. 11066) so that the 
subcommittee at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings can present to the Congress a clean“ 
bill which will best “provide public works 
and economic development program and the 
planning and coordination needed to assist 
in the development of the Appalachian 

n.“ 

I am fully aware that the bills under con- 
sideration do not relate to nor mention in 
any way residual fuel oil imports, nor were 
they mentioned in the report of the Presi- 
dent's Appalachian Regional Commission. 
However, testimony has been offered during 
these hearings to the effect that the coal 
industry cannot support almost unlimited 
imports of residual oil from Venezuela and 
at the same time expand the coal industry 
when these imports displace some 55 million 
tons of coal on the eastern seaboard. Testi- 
mony has also been presented that residual 
oll imports have increased steadily during 
the last 10 years and that there has been an 
85.8 percent increase of allowable imports 
since quotas were first established. Other 
witnesses have further stated that proposed 
legislation freezing residual oil imports at 50 
percent of the domestic demand for the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year 
would be in the national interest. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this problem 
has been injected into hearings on proposed 
legislation which has the clearly humani- 
tarian motivation of eliminating poverty in a 
specific region of our Nation. The people 
of New England know poverty—perhaps not 
as severe, certainly not as widespread as that 
of Appalachia—and from that knowledge 
comes our sympathy for our fellow-distressed 
citizens along with the sincere desire to join 
in the “unconditional war on poverty” in 
Appalachia and elsewhere throughout the 
country. This war, to be financed by the 
tax dollars of all Americans, cannot be won, 
however, by needlessly bringing up false is- 
sues, even before the battle has been joined. 

In this regard, I respectfully bring to the 
attention of the committee a statement made 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate by the Hon- 
orable JOHN O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, who 
has long been in the forefront of New Eng- 
land's struggle for relief from the crippling 
economic restrictions on residual fuel oll 
imports. 

Senator Pastore has said: 

“Let us not fall for the fallacy of turning 
back the clock. Time and technology do not 
stand still. To yearn for the coal status 
quo, or the good old days, is to surrender to 
a dream and to invite disappointment and 
disaster. In these restrictions upon imports 
of residual fuel oil there is no help and no 
hope for the miner. For the threat to his 
job does not come from that source. 

“America does not advance itself by creat- 
ing roadblocks among the sister States. All 
that is negative. Progress is positive, sin- 
cere, sound, and mutual. 

“Unemployment is our universal ill and 
our common concern. Let us meet it with 
directness, not with detours. Let us employ 
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all our resources of research to put men to 
work in the mining regions and the manufac- 
turing regions of America, Let us conquer 
unemployment, not by delusions but by 
determination. 

“And conquer it we can.” 

However, since testimony detrimental to 
the fuel oil consumers of New England has 
been presented to this committee, the New 
England Council thanks the chairman for 
the opportunity to place on record its posi- 
tion with regard to residual fuel oil imports, 
and to offer our analysis of the effects of 
these imports on the domestic coal industry. 


EFFECTS OF RESIDUAL FUEL OIL IMPORTS ON THE 
DOMESTIC COAL INDUSTRY 


When the mandatory oil import control 
program was first placed in effect in March 
1959, its stated purpose was to protect 
the health of the domestic petroleum indus- 
try. Residual fuel oil was included in 
the program because of its relationship as 
a petroleum product. 

It has been generally recognized, however, 
that much of the pressure for the original 
inclusion of residual oll imports in the con- 
trol program and for the continuation of the 
current quota system comes from domestic 
coal industries. Representatives of the coal 
industry have claimed that the greatest 
single obstacle to expanded demand for Ap- 

coal is imported residual oil. They 
have claimed that imports of this fuel each 
year decrease demand for domestic coal 
by 50 to 55 million tons, This claim is 
based on the assumption that coal and 
residual fuel oil can be used Interchange- 
ably. 

Actually, only a relatively small portion of 
the demand for residual oil is in direct com- 
petition with coal. Since World War I, resid- 
ual oil has been used in New England and 
other eastern seaboard areas extensively in 
large heating plants, in hospitals, schools, 
and other public buildings. It is also used 
in large quantities to power ships. Residual 
oll is particularly adaptable to such usage 
in view of its ease and cleanliness of han- 
dling and clean burning characteristics. The 
cost of conversion to coal-burning and ad- 
ditional handling costs make such conversion 
economically prohibitive. 

There is only one significant area wherein 
residual fuel ol] and coal are in basic com- 
petition. That Is the utility market. Even 
here, the utilities of Maine, parts of Massa- 
chusetts, and Florida either have never used 
coal or are not now equipped to do so. Fur- 
thermore because of the very nature of im- 
ported residual oil, such competition is 
limited to a very narrow strip along the east 
coast. The Interior Department has esti- 
mated that 6 million tons of coal per year 
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is the total amount of coal in direct com- 
petition with residual oil. 

But even in this area of competition, the 
coal industry has little cause for alarm. 
From 1950 through 1960, sales of residual 
fuel oil to utilities east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains remained relatively constant, In the 
same period, coal sales to electric utilities 
increased from 88.3 to 174 million tons per 
year and by 1963 there was a further increase 
to 211.4 million tons. On June 1, 1964, the 
United Mine Workers Journal estimated that 
potential market demand by utilities for 
bituminous coal could reach 450 million tons 
annually by 1970. 

In view of this actual and potential growth 
in coal demand, assertions that residual oil 
imports constitute a threat to expanded coal 
production and are responsible for unem- 
ployment in the coal mining industry, are 
entirely without foundation, 

The Secretary of the Interior, the Honor- 
able Stewart L. Udall, concurred with this 
conclusion when on March 23, 1964, he pre- 
dicted a 10-percent increase in coal produc- 
tion during the current year. At that time, 
Mr. Udall noted that the coal industry was 
now one of the most highly automated in 
the United States and that the increasing 
effect of automation would be such that ex- 
pected increases in output would not result 
in a significant increase in coal mining jobs. 
At that time, Mr. Udall said: “Bituminous 
coal production in the United States has in- 
creased more than 12 percent since the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration took office, but 
the automation encouraged by both labor 
and management in the coal industry has so 
increased production per man-day that coal 
mine employment actually decreased 4 per- 
cent during the same 3-year period.” Mr. 
Udall cited the fact that between 1961 and 
1963 coal production increased from 403 mil- 
lion tons to 452 million tons and that the 
average number of men working daily in the 
coal mines decreased from 150,474 to approx- 
imately 143,700. 

Mr. Udall concluded his announcement of 
that date with the statement: “It has be- 
come obvious that increased production of 
coal in Appalachia is not the whole solution 
to that region's unemployment, nor is the 
(residual fuel oil) import program causing 
additional loss of miners’ jobs.“ He said: 
“Increased diversity of economic develop- 
ment in that region is the key factor.” 

VOLUME OF RESIDUAL FUEL OIL IMPORTS 

With regard to testimony that residual fuel 
oil imports have increased steadily during 
the last 10 years and actually have increased 
by 85.8 percent since controls were first Im- 
posed, the following table has been prepared 


based on figures furnished by the Bureau 
of Mines: 


Districts I-I supply of residual fuel oil 
[Thousands of barrels daily] 


1953 | 1954 1955 
Domestic supply... 874 | 793 836 
Imports: 
Quota type 268 270 319 
Nonquota type 92 84 97 
Total imports... 360 3⁵⁴ 416 


1,275 


Total demand. 1,234 | 1,147 | 1, 282 


1 Preliminary. 


An analysis of this table shows that from 
1953 through 1963, the amount of residual 
fuel oll consumed in the United States in- 
creased by only 28,000 barrels per day. Dur- 
ing the same period, the amount of this fuel 
available from domestic sources decreased by 
345,000 barrels a day, so that it was neces- 
sary for residual oil consumers to obtain the 
balance of their supply from imports. 


With regard to the increase in imports 
during this period, Secretary Udall has stated 
that “under the Presidential Proclamation 
of 1959, residual fuel oil {mports are re- 
stricted to that amount which meets the in- 
dustrial demand not satisfied by domestic 
production. The increase of imports has 
been due entirely to the declining avail- 
ability of domestic supplies, Overall re- 
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sidual use has merely kept pace with the 
Nation’s industrial growth.” 

It is further obvious from these statistics 
that any attempt to limit residual imports to 
50 percent of the domestic demand during 
the corresponding quarter of the preceding 
year would have the sole purpose of gradually 
eliminating residual fuel oil imports entirely. 
Domestic oil producers find it unprofitable to 
produce and market residual oil, and by im- 
proving their refining methods have been 
able to gradually decrease the amount of 
residual obtained from each barrel of crude 
oil processed. In the last 6 years, the yield 
of residual fuel oil on refinery runs east of 
the Rockies has decreased from 10.6 percent 
to 68 percent in line with a trend which 
has been in evidence over the entire post- 
war period, and which in all probability will 
continue with or without controls. 

CONCLUSION 


The competition between residual fuel oil 
and coal is insignificant with regard to over- 
all coal production, and these imports have 
no impact on coal employment. They have, 
on the other hand, had extremely harmful 
effects on those areas of the country depend- 
ent on this fuel. 

In New England which is remote from the 
coal fields, the oil import control program 
has resulted in a severe economic burden, 
which has been borne not only by the con- 
sumers of New England but by other fuel 
users throughout the Nation. Residual oil 
import controls have also been harmful to 
U.S. foreign relations, particularly as they 
Telate to those countries which depend to 
a great extent upon oil revenues, such as 
Venezuela, the principal supplier of residual 
fuel oll to the United States and a key coun- 
try in the stability of Latin America. 


“In God We Trust”—Resolution of Board 
of Directors of Southern States In- 
dustrial Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion entitled In God We Trust,” which 
Was adopted by the board of directors 
of the Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil, on May 22, 1964. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“In Gop WE TRUST"—STATEMENT ADOPTED 
BY THE BOARD or DIRECTORS or THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL ON MAY 
22, 1964, AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING 
Cherishing the fact that our beloved coun- 

was deeply rooted in religious faith; and 

Crediting this tradition to a group of wise 
and virtuous men who established them- 
Selves upon this land through individual en- 
terprise and self-reliance while unashamedly 
acknowledging God as the ultimate source 
Of their strength; and 

While this council is gravely concerned at 
the loss of liberties and the encroachments 
of Government on the citizens and States, it 
finds the most far reaching threat to the 
American Republic in the recent Court-di- 
rected assaults upon religion. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Southern States Industrial Council takes 
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this opportunity to solemnly and humbly 
reaffirm its unalterable faith in Almighty 
God. It describes the Communist-inspired 
drift toward atheism; it reaffirms its support 
of a constitutional amendment to provide 
that the Bible may be read and prayers be 
offered in the public schools of our country, 
along with recognition of a Supreme Being 
in all our official life. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 16, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 11579) making 
appropriations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and tor other purposes. 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join my colleagues in the 
commendation of the very distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Ohio, Congressman Mike KIRWAN, 
He has long been a friend of programs 
in this Nation to develop and make pos- 
sible national development and progress. 
He has mentioned water today. In my 
own district we are beginning one of the 
outstanding water projects of the North- 
west, the Wynooche. We are part of the 
land where there is a surplus of rainfall 
and yet we suffer from lack of storage 
water. The construction and develop- 
ment of reservoirs in this area will not 
only save hundreds of acres from flood 
damage, but will make possible the de- 
velopment of industry because of this 
water storage. 

In the bill today, also, and for the 
Northwest, are funds for deepening the 
channel of the Columbia River. This 
river has long been the economic life- 
line of my district. For over a hundred 
years Northwest trade and commerce 
have moved on it to nations of the world, 
but as the draft depth of ships in- 
creased, so has the need for increased 
channel modernization. It is, indeed, 
with gratitude that the citizens of both 
Oregon and Washington mark the pas- 
sage for this purpose. 

I am also grateful for the flood control 
encompassed in this legislation. In 1948 
one of the most disastrous floods of this 
century occurred in the very heart of my 
district. Prevention of damage for the 
future is essential and today there are 
funds for both Oregon and Washington. 

In conclusion I want to thank the 
committee and its magnificent staff not 
only for the preparation of this bill, but 
also for each Member's intelligent inter- 
est in the problems presented to them 
by public and congressional witnesses. 
They asked thoughtful, searching ques- 
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tions which always lead to a better un- 
derstanding of economic involvements 
which are inherent in any public works 
program, 


Jesse James Moves On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read about one of my constit- 
uents in the June 14, 1964, issue of 
Parade magazine; namely, Jesse James, 
a bald eagle. Actually, Jesse has had a 
lot more attention than many of the 
residents of the 18th District of Illinois 
who might never contact their Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Speaker, I am the Congressman 
to whom the authors refer in the article, 
I am pleased things worked out so well. 
However, there is one sad note. Dr. 
John Wagner passed away since the ar- 
ticle was written and there is no longer 
anyone in Henry qualified to care for 
the bird and administer the zoo. There- 
fore the city council has voted to send 
Jesse James on to the Glen Oak Park 
Zoo in Peoria. 

I hope to hear in the near future that 
the move has been approved. I also 
hope that Tom and Bill will still find 
time to get to Peoria and bring some 
fresh fish for Jesse. 

The article follows: 

Tue BIG FLAP OVER A BALD EAGLE 
(By Sid Ross and Peter D. Albertson) 

Henry, III. When two U.S. game wardens 
came and took away Dr. John H. Wagner's 
bald eagle because nobody but the Govern- 
ment is allowed to own such a bird, this 
sleeply little town of 2,300 woke up in a 
rage. 

The affair of the bald eagle—the official 
symbol of the United States—began when a 
local farmer, Joseph Vysocky, turned up at 
the town's dentist's office with the wounded 
bird. Dr. Wagner, a noted outdoorsman who 
writes a column on hunting and fishing for 
the weekly Henry News-Republican, nursed 
the eagle back to health in his small private 


200. 

“The bird's whole left side was shot up,” 
Doc Wagner recalls. “His wing was crippled 
and he couldn’t fly. He was completely 
emaciated and refused to eat. I put a splint 
on his wing, but he just lay there in a trance 
most of the time, It took weeks and weeks to 
bring him back to health. Then I got him to 
eat fish, which bald eagles like. The kids 
around here loved him and they always used 
to go out and catch carp and bullheads for 
him.” 

Doc says that when the eagle began to 
recover, he named him Jesse James “because 
he was so mean.“ 

Jesse was installed in Doc's zoo along with 
the rest of the menagerie: 15 or 20 ducks, 
a few deer, some pheasants, a racoon, and a 
number of chickens. 

Doc Wagner discovered that he needed a 
special permit to keep the bald eagle, which 
is considered a “protected bird,” and applied 
to the Federal game wardens at the State 
capital, Springfield. “Then one day.“ Doc 
sputters indignantly, “in walked these two 
big guys, one in plain clothes, the other in 
a uniform with a Sam Browne belt and a 
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gun, and they took Jesse James away. We 
were all happy here in Henry until this 
happened.“ 

Headlines in the next issue of the News- 
Republican screamed: Federal Agents Seize 
Bald Eagle in Henry Zoo.” 

“*You're not eligible for a bald eagle per- 
mit,“ they told me,” recounts Doc. They 
said I was violating Federal law and that if 
I let them take Jesse away I wouldn't be 
prosecuted.” Federal law, Doc later dis- 
covered, states that a bald eagle may be 
housed only in a public zoo. 

Doc was stunned. “Here I'd brought Jesse 
back to health and strength. He was eat- 
ing well on a steady supply of fresh fish the 
kids were catching for him every day. He 
was real perky, could jump 3 feet to his 
roost. He was my main attraction.” 

The agents slapped leg cuffs on the bird, 
threw a burlap bag over its head and wings 
and took it away as Doc stood by helplessly. 

“One of the agents even criticized me for 
naming the eagle Jesse James,” Doc told 
Parade. “He said it was an insult to the 
US. official bird.” 

IT’S AN OUTRAGE 

The news spread like wildfire in Henry. 
In the Voice of the People column in the 
News- indignant letters support- 
ed Doc. “I saw a Federal game warden bru- 
tally manhandle an American eagle,” wrote 
one townsman. “I think it’s an outrage and 
rather stupid that Federal game wardens 
should confiscate the bald eagle from our 
200, added C. F. Meridan. Ned Potter sug- 
gested that the town write to its Congress- 
men. 

Even the kids wrote. Said Tom Ziegler, 
14: "I have caught many carp and bullheads 


go 
But the crowning Insult was a letter from 
Robert Newton: “In case you've forgotten 


mean old man’ who swipes eagles from zoos 
and steals candy from little kids.” 

Editor Dick Finfgeld remembers that “the 
whole community was upset over the affair. 
It was the general topic of conversation.” 

The town to action. Their Con- 


eagle. Doc Wagner was named director of 
the Henry Municipal Zoo. 


THE RETURN OF JESSE JAMES 


Then the city of Henry received an official 
document from the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice which stated that although the Federal 
Government was the rightful owner of Jesse 


a week, has its bald eagle back. On his 


and majestic. The sign over his cage reads: 
5 Bald Eagle Protected and loaned 
the US. Department of the Interior 
‘our national bird’—Only 3,800 eagles exist 
in 0 the United States of America.” 

Oh, yes. The name of the bald eagle has 
been changed to “something more digni- 
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fied,” says Doo Wagner, remembering the 
game warden’s words. The sign over its pen 
now reads: “Sir Jesse James.” 


East Berlin Revolt in June 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
ples in East European countries have 
shown their bravery and courage on 
numerous occasions since the end of the 
last war, since their subjection to Soviet- 
imposed Communist tyranny. Such an 
occasion was the revolt of workers in 
East Berlin in June 1953, which began 
as à protest demonstration, but soon be- 
came a mass revolt in many industrial 
centers of East Germany. ~ 

On June 15 it was announced that the 
production quotas of all industrial work- 
ers would be raised. But the people 
were already tired from overwork and 
lack of food. As the result of the an- 
nounced raise in production quotas, in- 
dustrial workers reacted swiftly. The 
first move was made on the next day by 
a group of workers on the building sites 
of the Stalinallee. The strike began 
by one group, and was rapidly followed 
by other groups. Then a banner was 
displayed, on which appeared the de- 
mands of the workers for better pay, bet- 
ter food, and better working conditions. 
The group began its march to the gov- 
ernment building, where some 5,000 of 
them intended to deliver their demands 
to the heads of government. When the 
government leaders, Ulbricht and Grote- 
wohl, refused (or did not dare) to be seen 
and disappeared through a cellar door, 
then the workers decided on a general 
strike for the next day and dispersed. 

On the 17th about 100,000 strikers 
marched through the streets and cou- 
rageously faced not only the firing by 
People’s Police, but also the Russian 
tanks when they began appearing in all 
parts of the city. The clashes lasted all 
afternoon in the course of which more 
than 100 were killed and the government 
requested Soviet aid. Then the Soviet 
commandant proclaimed a state of emer- 
gency. The tanks began to move. By 
9 o'clock the streets were cleared of 
strikers and a curfew was imposed, 80 
that by nightfall the Sovict Army was 
in complete control. In these circum- 
stances there appeared little prospect 
that the strike and demonstrations 
would spread to other towns, but on the 
18th and 19th work stoppages took place 
in all the towns and cities in East Ger- 
many. Subsequently these were brought 
under control, but only by fierce methods 
with Soviet help. Thus came to an end 
the most outward show of courage and 
of love of freedom on the part of the 
German workers and German people en- 
slaved by the Kremlin-sustained regime 
of East Germany. 

Today, 11 years after that heroic show 
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of courage by these daring and dauntless 
Germans, we observe the anniversary 
of that June 17, affirming our whole- 
hearted and genuine admiration for 
their firm determination to carry on 
their fight for freedom against forbid- 
ding odds. 


Some Good Can Be Done by ARA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant to a strong economy to get ARA 
back on the track. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a legitimate role to play in 
aiding blighted regions by providing 
technical help, research and limited 
financial aid to the worst-hit communi- 
ties. That is the role intended by Sena- 
tor Dovcras and his colleagues when 
they set out in 1955 to pilot through 
Congress a program designed for the 
truly depressed areas of Appalachia, the 
declining New England textile towns, 
sinking farm counties of the Southeast 
and lumber regions of the Northwest. 
Their original plan would have qualified 
or 40 of the most distressed areas for 

But along the way the sponsors were- 
forced to trade votes by adding more of . 
what Senator Dovcras called pass-the- 
biscuits-pappy amendments,” including 
more and more congressional districts. 
As a result, their noble project has gone 
malignantly, tragically awry. Handed 
an impossible law to administer to be- 
gin with, the bureaucrats have done an 
appalling job of magnifying the horrible 
mess. They have gone trippingly 
through the Nation scattering bouquets 
of greenbacks to those comparatively 
healthy communities blessed with the 
leadership and organization necessary to 
put together sham development plans 
and to maneuver applications through 
the Potomac papermill. Meanwhile, the 
truly underdeveloped communities con- 
tinue to wither in the shadows, blighted 
with unemployment and a lack of lead- 
ership and entrepreneurial talent. ‘The 
result: less than $2 out of every $5 which 
ARA has broadcast has gone to those 
areas whose unemployment doubles the 
national average. 

“The ARA has behaved like a not too 
virtuous girl who can not say no,” one 
economist who helped the agency get 
started said, “But it must learn. It 
must establish priorities, pinpoint the 
causes of trouble and help communities 
organize to break the bottlenecks hold- 
ing them back.” 

More money is not the answer. As an 
essential first step, Congress must dras- 
tically tighten the eligibility criteria, re- 
stricting ARA aid to the truly dep 
areas and placing an absolute limit at 
any one time to the 150 counties—5 per- 
cent of the total—in the worst econ 
straits as determined on the basis of we 
est median family income and highest 
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unemployment. By passing such a 
loosely drawn law in the first place, Con- 
gress has succeeded only in dissipating 
millions of dollars and inspiring false 
hopes of cure-alls without really helping 
those in need. ARA can point to a few 
bright spots, but these are rare indeed 
for all the millions spent. If Congress 
does not decide to have a truly “depressed 
area program” instead of gigantic pork 
barrel “reelection agency,” then the 
voters should insist that the entire mess 
be allowed to expire as scheduled. 

Once the eligibility is limited, other 
steps should be taken to add to the ARA’s 
kit of development tools: 

First, Congress could remove the re- 
striction limiting ARA loans to businesses 
that cannot get credit from conventional 
Sources. This provision limits ARA to 
helping only new or marginal firms and 
forces it to deal with a horde of fast buck 
operators that can’t get credit elsewhere. 

Second, Congress could provide tax 
incentives for new business expansion in 
the depressed areas to draw the corpo- 
rate giants of America into the fight and 
away from the overcrowded megalop- 
olises which are crying for more Federal 
Subsidies for mass transit and urban 
Services. At present, nothing in the 
ARA act offers any real incentive to 
channel blue chip or established indus- 
try to the depressed areas. Four percent 
interest on venture capital is not an ef- 
fective carrot to dangle before successful 
Corporations. ARA officials after 3 years 
of experience should understand this. 

Third. ARA could be given the funds 
and instructed to assemble a team of ex- 
Pert economists and technicians who 
could help local communities to do a 
Meaningful job of appraising their assets, 
Pinpointing the development bottlenecks, 
and marshaling resources for an effective 
attack on their problems. So far the re- 
Search, technical aid, and local planning 
Programs all have been largely a sham. 

Finally, the ARA must find ways to tap 
the greatest underdeveloped resource in 
most of these troubled regions: the enor- 
mous potential entrepreneurial talent of 
the small businessmen and existing in- 
dustries—already in the community. 

One of their greatest problems is lack 
of modern financial prowess and man- 
&gerial know-how. To solve this, ARA 
Could emulate the Red Cross and com- 
Munity chest. Skilled business man- 
agers would volunteer not only from the 
Tanks of retired but from active duty by 

leaves of absence” to contribute to the 

public service thrill of helping troubled 
enterprises in depressed areas break 
through to prosperity. 


President Johnson at Swarthmore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


8 Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Peaker, on Monday morning, June 8, 
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President Johnson flew to the interna- 
tional airport in Philadelphia en route to 
Swarthmore where he later addressed 
the graduating class of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The President was given a tremen- 
dous reception and I am happy to say 
that I was among those present. I would 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following articles and editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on Tuesday, June 9, 1964: 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT SWARTHMORE 


In his address to the graduating class of 
Swarthmore College, at the centennial com- 
mencement exercises, President Johnson 
made appropriate and significant remarks on 
the roles of Government and the indivdual 
under the American system. 

There was a particular appropriateness to 
the President's theme because Swarthmore, 
as this newspaper noted editorially Monday, 
is a college renowned for the emphasis it 
gives to the importance of the individual in 
society. 

The significance of Mr. Johnson's com- 
ments is in their timeliness—at a juncture in 
the Nation’s history when many Americans 
are concerned about the growth of govern- 
mental power and the spread of bureau- 
cratic authority. 

President Johnson espoused the cause of 
good government that helps to protect and 
preserve individual liberties, instead of weak- 
ening or destroying them. He reminded the 
Swarthmore seniors—and, in effect, all young 
persons in America—that “our Government 
is the sum total of the people it serves. The 
choices you personally make * * * will finally 
decide the character of this country.” 

The President thus stated a great truth. 
Unfortunately, many Americans are prone 
to neglect their individual roles in shaping 
the destiny of the Nation. Some citizens 
fail to insist that the individual rights of 
all Americans, without exception, be safe- 
guarded. When individuals fall to exercise 
their responsibilities it is inevitable and, 
indeed, essential that the Government insti- 
tute whatever measures are required to in- 
sure the constitutional rights of all. 

President Johnson stressed that govern- 
ment in the American system does not mean 
at the Federal level alone but includes State 
and local administrations and, most im- 
portant, the people themselves. 

It seems to us—as, we believe, it does to 
President Johnson—that individual liberty 
and individual responsibility are inseparable. 
The citizen who prizes his freedom must 
accept the responsibilities of good citizen- 
ship in a free society. 

The greatest of these responsibilities is re- 
spect for both the principle and the practice 
of equal justice for all fellow men, without 
discrimination, and steadfast resolve to de- 
fend the rights of others as diligently as 
one's own. 


Lithuanian Victims of Soviet Deportations 
in 1940-41 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 3 
million Lithuanians constitute the larg- 
est ethnic element among the three Bal- 
tic peoples, and Lithuania is the largest 
of the three small Baltic countries. 
These sturdy and stouthearted, daunt- 
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less, and daring people have had a long 
and turbulent history, extending back to 
the Middle Ages. They had their glo- 
rious days in the distant past, but during 
most of modern times they have been 
subjected to alien rule in their homeland, 
and therefore have suffered under op- 
pressive foreign regimes, After enduring 
the autocratie rule of czarist Russia for 
more than a full century, toward the end 
of the First World War they regained 
their freedom, proclaimed their inde- 
pendence and founded the Lithuanian 
Republic. 

Thenceforth for more than two dec- 
ades they worked hard in rebuilding their 
homes and in strengthening their newly 
established democratic institutions. In 
that relatively short time democracy took 
firm roots in the country, and the people 
were enjoying their freedom. During all 
that time, however, Lithuanians were 
fearful of the rise of nazism in Germany 
as they were seriously apprehensive of 
the Soviet regime’s evil intentions toward 
them. Unfortunately, their worst fears 
proved to be well founded, for by mid- 
1940 they were robbed of their freedom 
and independence. 

By early 1940 the Soviet Union had 
already stationed Red army units in all 
strategic regions of the country, and in 
mid-June Lithuania was overrun and oc- 
cupied by the Red army. From that time 
on Lithuania became, for all practical 
purposes, part of the Soviet Union, for 
independent Lithuania ceased to exist. 
From then on for a year terror reigned 
over the whole country. No one felt safe 
from arrest and imprisonment. The 
Soviet Government saw to it that there 
was no opposition to its treachery. The 
arrests and imprisonments of innocent 
and helpless persons, totaling perhaps 
over 100,000, went on. And in June of 
1941 arrests were carried on on a whole- 
sale scale, and all those arrested were de- 
ported to distant Soviet concentration 
camps, there to slave and suffer for want- 
ing and wishing freedom. 

On the observance of the anniversary 
of this cruelty by Soviet authorities, we 
all hope and pray that helpless Lithu- 
anians in their homeland regain their 
freedom. 


Barry Would Rather Be Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Arthur Hoppe does not often 
write a column in a serious vein such as 
the one published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on Sunday, June 14, entitled 
“Barry Would Rather Be Right, I Hope.” 
His column follows: 

Bann Y Wovutp RaTHER Be RIGHT, I Horx 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

So the Senate voted to end the filibuster 
at last. What a strange mixture of feelings 
the news brought—elation, relief and, beyond 
all that, a deep, almost mystical renewal 
of faith in the rightness of our system. 
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How sick the system often seemed during 
the 75 long days of meaningless talk to 
which few listened. Here was the most im- 
portant legislative body in the world engaged 
in a ritual as pointless as the mad tea 
party. Was this the dream of democracy? 

Then came the vote. In its own sweet 
way, in its own sweet time, the Senate issued 
its decision on the major issue of the day. 
And once again I thought how inane, how 
curious, how wrong our system is from day 
to day. Yet how enduring, how secure, how 
right it is from year to year. My faith in 
both its charm and its strength was re- 
treshed. 

And oddly enough, what made me feel best 
is that when the historic motion was made 
to end the senseless filibuster, one of the 
seven nonsoutherners who voted no“ was 
Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 

I don't mean it snidely. Personally, I've 
long been an admirer of Mr. GOLDWATER. 
He’s always seemed to me to embody all those 
good qualities we think of as American: 
friendliness, openness, honesty, simplicity, 
and dedication to principles. 

But in the past few months, as he drew 
closer to the presidential nomination, you 
had the feeling he was purposely blurring the 
square-cut edges of bis own sincerity. Is he 
really for voluntary social security? I've 
read his latest position paper four times and 
I can't tell. Does he really want to sever 
diplomatic relations with Russia? Use nu- 
clear weapons in Vietnam? Withdraw from 
the U.N. if it does not do what we say? Yes 
and no, maybe, perhaps, 

And as I watched him seemingly soften up 
this stand, cloud that issue and muddy up 
the waters as do most politicians, I felt sad. 
I felt I was watching the sickness in our sys- 
tem itself destroy all the good qualities we 
think of as American. Then he voted against 
ending the filibuster. 

You may argue he voted that way to appeal 
to the South, pacify the conservatives, ap- 
pease the racists. I don’t think so. I think 
t was principle. He has always voted for 
the filibuster as a safeguard in our system. 
And he voted that way again this time, 
knowing full well it was against the stand of 
his party—the party upon whose nomination 
he is counting. 

So when Mr. Go.tpwarTer cast his vote, I 
felt the way you do when you come out of a 
dark and tangled underbrush into the sun- 
light once again. 

For I believe that it is terribly important 
to all of us that a man like Senator GOLD- 
water is still able to stick to his principles in 
our complex society. Far more important 
than his being elected President. And I 
don't mean that snidely, either. 


— 


An Unnecessary Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been no indication that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intends to abandon 
its market news wire service which is in 
direct competition with similar, com- 
petent private services and was initiated 
without congressional authorization. 
There is increasing concern over this 
Government activity, which is unneces- 
gary, an added cost to the overburdened 
taxpayers, and contrary to public policy. 
I call attention to the following editorial 
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that appeared in the June 12 issue of the 
Elgin Daily Courier-News, and urge that 
the Congress look into this matter with- 
out delay: 

AN UNNECESSARY SERVICE 


Some months back the Department of 
Agriculture launched a news wire service 
supplying crop information to firms willing 
to pay the telegraph tolls. 

Begun without legislative authority, the 
program put the U.S. Government into a 
business competing for the first time with 
private wire services in the dissemination of 
news. 

The Department's Agriculture Marketing 
Service introduced what it called its New 
Market News Service under which subscrib- 
ers could tap into a farflung Government 
leased-wire network. 

The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has pointed out, meanwhile, that 
the Agriculture Department's news wire 
service is contrary to public policy set forth 
by Congress in creating the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. That legislation requires the 
USIA to encourage maximum use of private 
news agencies rather than operating a do- 
mestic news agency on its own. 

Congress should lose no time in demand- 
ing termination of the market news wire 
service for three reasons: It Is contrary to 
public policy; it is competitive with private 
business; it adds unnecessary costs to Goy- 
ernment, 

Fortunately there is a move in Congress 
now to bring the question into the open 
where it belongs. An amendment to House 
Joint Resolution 977 would make possible 
an impartial study of New Market News 
Service, including public hearings which up 
to this time have not been held by any con- 
gressional committee. 


Scranton Can Provide Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the high 
regard for Gov. William W. Scranton in 
the 24th District is reflected in editorials 
appearing in the Meadville Tribune, 
Meadville, Pa., the Titusville Herald, 
Titusville, Pa., Times-News, Erie, Pa., 
and the Sharon Herald, Sharon, Pa. 

The editorials are as follows: 

From the Meadville (Pa.) Tribune, June 15, 
1964] 
GOP Does Have LEADERSHIP 

Meadville and Allegheny College are hon- 
ored today by the presence of a distinguished 
Pennsylvanian who not only is Governor of 
the Commonwealth but now is an avowed 
candidate for the Republican presidential 
nomination. We can assure him that a vast 
majority of the Republicans of this area 
welcome and support his candidacy, that 
district delegates are in his corner. 

Governor Scranton will deliver the com- 
mencement address, and he will be presented 
for an honorary degree by another distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian—a citizen of the 
Meadville community and an alumnus of the 
college—Lt, Gov. Raymond P. Shafer. The 
Lieutenant Governor is closely involved in 
the Scranton decision. If the Governor 
should be nominated and elected, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor automatically would become 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
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Republican moderates—and most Repub- 
licans avoid the extremes of liberalism or 
conservatism—trejoice at the Governor's de- 
cision. They are aware that he faces an 
uphill battle, that the odds favor neither his 
nomination, at this late date, nor his elec- 
tion against President Johnson. But they 
applaud the courage and sense of responsi- 
bility that have persuaded him to take on 
this grueling task on behalf of what he be- 
lieves to be the preservation of the two- 
party system and the continued effectiveness 
of his own party. 

It was a dark period, a week ago, when 
Senator GOLDWATER appeared certain to gain 
the nomination because no moderate came 
forth to do battle with him. There was no 
leader about whom other moderates could 
rally. The nomination and the future of 
the party appeared to be going by default, 
From coast to coast there were cries of an- 
guish that Barry GOLDWATER did not repre- 
sent majority GOP thinking, that his nomi- 
nation would spell defeat for the national 
ticket and place in jeopardy the candidacies 
of a host of State and local officeseekers. 
They constitute the grassroots base upon 
which strong and effective political organiza- 
tions must be built. 

It looked last week as though the Repub- 
lican Party might lose its stature as an effec- 
tive political instrument. And it meant that, 
as Governor Scranton so aptly put it, San 
Francisco would be a desultory affair, witness- 
ing a coronation rather than a convention. 

Those fears now are dissipated. Whatever 
the outcome, the party is demonstrating vi- 
tality and political responsibility. There will 
be a contest. Republicans will have a choice. 
There is a leader. 

Governor Scranton may have entered the 
lists too late, as he has been the first to 
admit. But he nevertheless has displayed 
great courage and evidenced an historic sense 
of fulfillment. The party must be saved 
and, despite the demands it will make upon 
him, he is prepared to make the sacrifice and 
the effort to achieve that end. 

Because of his unequaled qualifications, 
his demonstrated skill as a campaigner, and 
the inherent appeal of his cause, he has a real 
chance for success. Republicans now can 
view the campaign with a new feeling of 
optimism and a new hope of victory. 


[From the Titusville (Pa.) Herald, June 15, 
1964] 


BSCRANTON von PRESIDENT 

Finally the time has come when this news- 
paper is abie to advise its readers on a ques- 
tion of national importance with first-hand 
knowledge to support its case. 

It is simply this: William Warren Scranton 
would make a great President. 

He has a tremendous sense of duty. With- 
out this no man can become an inspired 
leader, 

He has a fine mind, sharpened by a top- 
flight education and honed by experience 
in Washington and Harrisburg. 

He is keenly aware of the problems of the 
country, Few if any men keep themselves 
better informed or size up a problem faster. 

He has demonstrated that he can turn a 
slipping State in to a climbing State. He 
would give the country the same kind of lift. 

And finally, he is a man of courage—deep 
courage, the kind of courage that will take 
on any odds If in his heart he feels the cause 
is right. 

Knowing the man personally, we are sure 
of our course. We are for Governor Scranton 
all the way. 

From the Erie (Pa.) Times-News, 
June 14, 1964] 
Scranton To Run 

Thinking Americans, whether Republican 
or Democratic, will welcome Gov. William 
Scranton'’s courageous decision to formally 
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enter the GOP presidential nomination 
sweepstakes. 

Governor Scranton's record, in Washington 
and in Harrisburg, establishes him as a mod- 
erate Republican, fiscally conservative but 
willing to meet this country's responsibilities 
and duties in a modern world in which the 
United States is uncontestably the strongest 
power. 

It the Republicans nominate Governor 
Scranton, they will be led by a man of whom 
the party and the country can be proud. 
This is not a man who shoots from the hip. 
This is a man whose whole public life shows 
care and deliberate preparation. 

But this Is also a man who is willing to 
gamble when it is necessary to gamble. 

Governor Seranton's announcement Friday 
in Baltimore required political and personal 
courage of the highest order. 

The Governor made it perfectly clear he 
knows he faces an uphill fight. 

“We have waited dangerously long to call 
upon our party’s conscience, upon its wis- 
dom, upon its will,” he declared. 

The Governor's decision te go ahead is the 
more commendable in the face of many pre- 
dictions that no Republican this year can 
beat President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

It is, of course, far too early to make defi- 
nite predictions about November. 

President Johnson faces many trials be- 
fore general election day and there are a 
number of dark clouds. hovering over his 
shoulder. 

But the odds do favor the President. 

Still Governor Scranton is willing to face 
the challenge. 

In doing so when a more cautious man 
Would have waited until a more hopefully 
Republican year, Governor Scranton is dem- 
Onstrating his patriotism and his loyalty 
to his party. 

Governor Scranton is the type of man with 
Whom the Republican Party can win in No- 
vember. 

But even if he loses, he can hold the party 
together and give it increased stature and 
Prestige. 

From the Sharon (Fa.) Herald, 
June 13, 1964 
Governor Scranton’s Canpimacy To SERVE 
AN IMPORTANT PURPOSE 


We welcome Governor Scranton's decision 
to become an active candidate for the Repub- 
Ucan presidential momination. All Penn- 
Sylvanians, whatever their political persua- 
sion, can take pride in the aspirations of a 
fellow citizen of the Commonwealth for the 
Nation's highest office. 

The Governor's cause would have been bet- 
ter served had he entered the campaign as a 
Candidate months ago, No one better than 
he is aware of the ponderous, perhaps im- 
Possible, odds he faces in seeking to wrest 
the nomination so close to the grasp of 
Arizona's Senator Barry GOLDWATER. 

Yet late though the hour may be, it is not 
too late for him to undertake the dialog 
Which the Republican Party so desperately 
heeds in order to resolve the divisive ideologi- 
Cal question which threatens its disintegra- 
tion as an effective outlet for political ex- 
Pression. 

Of all the candidates capable of mounting 
Opposition to the conservative Arizona law- 
maker, circumstances have made Penn- 
Sylvania's youthful Governor alone qualified 
for this role. He does both his country and 
his party a service in accepting this respon- 
sibility. 

Indeed, in the long view of history, it may 
be more important for Scranton to save his 
party than to win the Presidency for no one 
Will benefit from the fragmentation of the 
GOP into ineffective splinter groups in- 
Capable of performing the tasks which our 
form of government assigns to its political 
Party, The American people have delegated 
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the Republican and Democratic Parties as 
their organs of political and to 
still the voice of one would be to disfranchise 
a large segment of the people and open the 
way to one-party rule. 


Eliot Janeway, Experienced Student of the 
World Scene, Appraises What Is Hap- 
pening in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I offered an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1964 to cut off 
all aid to Nasser’s Egypt. I did so be- 
cause of what I regarded as the sinister 
implications to our own security of Pres- 
ident Nasser’s aggressive policies in the 
Middle East. 

The other day a distinguished author, 
commentator, and student of the world 
scene, Eliot Janeway, had occasion to 
write on the implications of this policy in 
some detail in the Chicago Tribune for 
May 21. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the newspaper article referred to 
by Eliot Janeway: 

Nxkrra's REAL EGYPT Ant Is MIDEAST OIL 

(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk. May 20.—What's Nikita been up 
to in Egypt? Joining Nasser for a look-see 
at the Aswan dam is surely not all he 
had in mind. And if he just wanted a good 

he throws better ones himself. 

State visits by Kremlin leaders are some- 
thing like icebergs—there's a good deal more 
under the surface than there is above. On 
the face of it, Khrushchev rattled his rockets; 
found a bad name or two for Israel; slapped 
the old imperialist label on the tired British; 
and offered his views on Arab politics. He 
also conjured up some happy dreams of an 
Egypt enriched by sending cotton to Russia 
and getting back modern manufactures. 

But Alexandria is more than the capital 
of Egypt. It’s the capital of the entire Arab 
world. And more than cotton comes out of 
that world. The middle east is the center of 
the international oil market. 


For more than 50 years, this is where the ` 


biggest prize has lain and where the richest 
returns have come from. In fact, the stakes 
in the middle east oil competition have been 
too big for purely private investors and pro- 
ducers. Ever since the preliminaries to World 
War I, ofl operations there have been ines- 
capably involved with power politics, 

This doesn’t mean that the United States 
has been playing oil power politics in the 
middle east in behalf of the United States- 
based international oll companies. It does 
mean that the international oil companies 
have had to learn enough politics to deal 
with the Arab power structure. 

NEED MARKETING CONTROL 


But in the last few years something new 
has been added to the rich ragout simmering 
on the middle east stove. It's Russian in- 
fluence and Russian buying. Russia has 
made herself a prime factor in the middle 
eastern oll game. In fact, she's become so 
powerful that Khrushehev trip to Egypt is 
more of an owner's inspection of property 
than a political junket. 
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In business terms, the international oil 
companies couldn't have done as well as they 
have, even with these rich oil reserves, if they 
hadn't been able to control their marketing. 
As so often happens, the real Russian threat 
to oll economics is political. The Kremlin's 
Objective is to encourage the various Arab 
governments to take back and Balkanize 
marketin 


g. 

Of course, the sheik-and-satrap power 
structure is incapable of handling interna- 
tional oil distribution. But Nikita can be 
trusted to offer a hand from north of the 
Caucasus. Whether or not he can succeed 
in turning this into an imperialist plus for 
Russia, he’s going to make the Arab political 
economy a rough place for private Western 
capital; and he’s going to squeeze a good deal 
of the profitability and confidence out of the 
international oil business. 

It's an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
The backlash of this political storm in the 
Middle east will help pull the US. oil industry 
out of its post-Suez depression. 


What Made Our Nation Great? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Chuck 
Warner, editor of the Brownton (Minn.) 
Bulletin, did an excellent job of pointing 
out the real reason behind the adminis- 
tration's so-called war on poverty in a 
recent editorial. I would like the wisdom 
of his remarks brought to the attention 
of the entire House and I include his 
editorial in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT MADE OUR Natron Great? 


The Bulletin, for one, has long sided with 
those that contend that the blessings of 
God, a firm conviction in the teachings of the 
Bible, hard work, and the thrill of achleve- 
ment through one’s own efforts and ingenuity 
had much to do with making this the greatest 
Nation on earth. There is something mighty 
soul-satisfying after a long, hard summer 
to see all the crop harvested. The fellow 
that works his way through college gets 
just a little more satisfaction from the 
handshake which accompanies his sheep- 

There is nothing wrong with hard work. It 
is no sin to be poor. One might feel that 
being poor plus lacking the ambition to bet- 
ter one's lot through hard work runs con- 
trary to the American dream. 

Down through the years our local, county, 
State and Federal Governments have done 
much to assist the needy. Since earliest re- 
corded history there have been those that 
needed assistance either because of bad luck 
or physical or mental disabilities. 

These people deserve help and no thinking 
person would deny them that assistance, 

It may also be observed that down through 
the years there have been those that would 
refuse to carry their load because they felt 
there must be an alternative to hard work. 

Then, to, it seems that for a number of 
years we have had the pied pipers, that 
counsel the people as to their situation and 
promise to right everything with another raid 
on the Public Treasury. This approach has 
proven to be a marvelous votegetter al- 
though many may question the soundness of 
its economics. 

Any one that would say one-fifth of the 
citizens of the United States live in poverty 
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has either been smoking opium or must have 
been born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
If those of us living in Brownton are living 
in poverty ye olde editor for one is satisfied 
with his lot and we certainly don’t covet 
any handout from the Public Treasury. As 
far as we're concerned, this war on poverty is 
just another big vote-buying scheme. Know- 
ing their record, no doubt the adminstration 
realizes something must be done to secure 
additional votes in November. 


The Forgotten Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and insert material, I should like 
to offer six articles which recently ap- 
peared in the press of my home State 
of North Carolina under the general 
topic of The Forgotten Children.” 

These articles were written by the 
Honorable Terry Sanford, Governor of 
North Carolina, and they point up the 
Governor’s deep interest, and that of the 
State, in improving the facilities for the 
care, training, and rehabilitation of the 
mentally retarded in our State and 
Nation. 

Governor Sanford's series describes 
the work of the commission to study the 
needs of the mentally retarded, which 
he appointed in mid-1961, and which 
made an extensive investigation into the 
problem and came up with a report rec- 
ommending a positive program, most of 
which has been enacted into law by the 
General Assembly of North Carolina, in- 
cluding the creation of an advisory coun- 
cil on mental retardation, a permanent 
group which will carry on the work of 
the original study commission. He also 
points up how much remains to be done 
in this important area. 

It is my hope that these articles will be 
of interest to my colleagues in the House 
whose home States may be also con- 
fronting this problem and wanting to 
take constructive measures in the inter- 
est of our forgotten children. As this 
membership will recall, the Congress fa- 
vorably considered legislation in the first 
session of the current Congress entitled 
the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, which was signed 
by President Kennedy on October 31, 
1963, and is now Public Law 88-164. 
The House bill was considered in and 
reported from the House Commerce 
Committee, and I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations on the bill 
and was very much gratified over its 
enactment. 

The interest of Governor Sanford and 
of the late President John F. Kennedy, 
as well as the successor Johnson admin- 
istration, in help for the retarded is in- 
deed praiseworthy, and I am very proud 
of the fact that North Carolina has taken 
this forward step. But in this connec- 
tion, I should like to mention, also, that 
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this has been a long-time interest of a 
constituent. of mine, the Honorable John 
W. Umstead, of Chapel Hill, N.C., who 
served for many years in the House of 
Representatives of North Carolina and 
only recently retired from public service 
by reasons of health, and who is chair- 
man emeritus of the North Carolina 
State Department of Mental Health. It 
was largely due to his efforts that a hos- 
pital complex constituting a real com- 
munity of hope” was established in 
North Carolina at Butner, N.C., which is 
on the borderline of my own congres- 
sional district. At Butner we have one 
of the State hospitals for the mentally 
ill, which is named the John Umstead 
Hospital, the Murdoch School for the 
mentally retarded and mentally ill child, 
as well as other schools and centers 
whose prime aim is rehabilitation, train- 
ing, and whenever possible restoration to 
effective citizenship. Mr. Umstead’s 
abiding interest in improving facilities 
for the mentally ill and mentally re- 
tarded, both adults and children, pre- 
pared a fallow ground for Governor 
Sanford’s concentrated activities in be- 
half of the same cause. The Butner 
hospital complex is located within negli- 
gible distances of the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University, where 
splendid medical centers are maintained. 
In addition, the Butner hospitals them- 
selves have admirably trained and dedi- 
cated staffs. 

I know of no problem in our national 
life where there is a more crying need 
for suitable means and methods of com- 
bating the immense problems of mental 
illness and mental retardation, and cer- 
tainly there is no area where compas- 
sionate awareness and the best scientific 
and social remedies are more vitally 
needed, 

Governor Sanford's series on 
Forgotten Child” follows: 

THE FORGOTTEN CHILDREN: RETARDED NEED 
Tar HEELS’ SUPPORT—PART I 
(By Gov. Terry Sanford) 

We in North Carolina are committed to 
giving all children the best possible chance 
in life. This includes the average, the bril- 
liant, and those who have been called our 
forgotten children—the mentally retarded. 

Who are the mentally retarded? Not long 
ago the retarded were truly our “forgotten 
children.” Most of us can remember when 
the retarded child would tag after his broth- 
ers and sisters to school, where he was often 
the butt of schoolyard pranks. He was never 
more than tolerated by the school system. 
He could stay around, it he didn't cause any 
trouble, but there was little effort to educate 
him. There were no classes to meet his spe- 
cial needs, no books written at his level of 
understanding, no teachers with the time 
and training to help him along. 

The child grew up, but his mind could not. 
As an adult, his only haven was the bosom 
of a sympathetic family. Society had no 
place for him. He could stay hidden away 
at home, or he could roam the streets, an ob- 
ject of ridicule, picking up a nickel or dime 
as the price of indignities. Often, he ended 
up in jail or in the county home. 

As more people moved to cities and the 
world became more complicated, the prob- 
lems of the mentally retarded became worse. 
On a farm, there were often simple chores 
he could do. In a city, he couldn't cope 
with the more complicated challenges of 
work. In the old days, there were usually 
relatives living nearby to keep an eye on him, 
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and many hands to help with his care. To- 
day, with scattered families and nts 
working outside the home, his care becomes 
a real burden. 

North Carolina has begun to meet its re- 
sponsibility toward the mentally retarded. 
After generations of neglect, we are reaching 
a helping hand to these people who can 
barely exist without our care and concern. 

They include about 140,000 North Caro- 
Unians, one-fourth of whom are of school 
age. Generally, their minds will never de- 
velop fully, but most of them, with proper 
help, can learn to lead happy and useful 
lives. Some will always require complete 
and constant care, 

Conscience and compassion, and sound 
economic reasons, have led us to provide spe- 
cial schools, better custodial care, research 
to find the causes and cures for their prob- 
lems, and to encourage better public under- 
standing. But we are not doing enough. 

We don't yet know how to prevent mental 
retardation, although we know more than 
we once did. We do know that there is much 
hope for most retarded children, if they are 
given a chance, and given it early in life. 
And we know that today this has to be the 
responsibility of the community and the 
State. 

What are we doing for the mentally re- 
tarded? What can and should we do? 

We are talking about the problems of half 
a million North Carolinians. Not that many 
are retarded, but the estimated 140,000 per- 
sons actually retarded affect the lives and 
hopes of their parents and their brothers 
and sisters. These families cannot help but 
be involved and they have suffered from our 
neglect. 

Soon after I took office as Governor, I had 
a call from a mother—the first of many such 
calls. She was pleading that we take her 
3-year-old son, who was so retarded that he 
needed constant care, into an institution, 
where he could have expert attention. This 
mother loved her child, but she was just not 
physically or emotionally capable of tend- 
ing him constantly without help or guid- 
ance. And the situation was beginning to 
hurt her other chiidren. 

I had to tell this mother that State policy 
expected the family to take care of the child 
until he was 6 years old, when we would try 
to find a place for him in our overcrowded 
institutions, Whether or not the family was 
able to give competent care for 6 difficult 
years made no difference; we just didn't have 
the facilities. The mother thought we were 
cruel, and we were, 

This particular child will always need in- 
stitutional care, but most retarded children 
will not. Just as there are many degrees of 
“normal” intelligence, there are many de- 
grees of retardation. 

Mental retardation has been defined as a 
faulty or arrested development of intelligence 
to such an extent that the individual's ability 
to learn and to adapt to the demands of so- 
ciety are impaired.” Not much is known 
about its causes, except that it usually exists 
from birth or infancy. It can, for instance, 
result from brain damage at birth, or from 
some mysterious prenatal twist of fate. We 
think it can result from surroundings that 
fail to give the child's mind the stimulus It 
needs to develop normally. It can result from 
genetic factors. We are just beginning to 
learn the causes, 

Mental retardation is not the same ds 
mental illness although the retarded can be- 
come mentally ill just as anyone can. It is # 
condition which limits intellectual growth, 
to a greater or lesser degree. 

North Carolina has determined that it 13 
good business as well as good government 
help the retarded become capable of self- 
care whenever possible. And this is possible 
in many cases, and will become even more 
so as we learn about the causes and treat- 
ment of mental retardation. 
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Tue FORGOTTEN CHILDREN: IN 1963, A ComM- 
MITMENT TO RETARDED—PART 2 
(By Gov. Terry Sanford) 

Almost everybody can recall both pathetic 
and promising examples of mental retarda- 
tion. 

I remember a dear old lady who lived in 
a rambling house with her sister's family. 
She collected paper dolls, was childish in 
many ways, but could read and was a won- 
derful help with the nieces and nephews, 
She was a favorite in the neighborhood and 
always on hand and always a comfort when- 
ever there was trouble or sorrow, major or 
minor. I don’t know how she would have 
fared in this day of compact suburban homes. 

I can also thing of a boy who was reaching 
maturity when I knew him. He was a cus- 
todlal patient in one of our mental hospitals 
from time to time, but he didn't belong 
there. He wasn't mentally ill, He was a 
happy child, but he came up in a small town, 
and he had found no specialized attention or 
training. He was a good worker, given to 
Occasional violent outbursts of temper, and 
there seemed to be nothing else to do for 
him except to lock him up. 

Surely this strong, kind lad deserved from 
North Carolina an environment which did 
not totally destroy his life and his usefulness. 

Experts usually consider a person retarded 
if he scores less than 70 or 75 on accepted 
intelligence tests. Average intelligence is 
about 100. Just as a person can have an 
IQ of 90 or 110 and still be about average, 
& person can have an IQ of 40 or 60 and be 
retarded. And just as a normal person with 
& high IQ learns faster than his less intelli- 
Bent companions, so do some retarded per- 
Sons learn more and faster than others. It 
is all a matter of degree. 

For purposes of programs and planning, we 
Usually place the retarded in three classifica- 


One group is called the educable retarded, 
because they can be educated in basic school 
Subjects, and with proper help, can become 
Self-sup’ g. The educable have IQ's of 
from 50 to 70 or 75; in other words, their 
Mental development is from half to three- 
Quarters that of the average child. There is 
Much hope for those in this group. And 
there is much hope in the fact that 8 out of 
each 10 retarded persons are educable. 

The next group is the trainable retarded, 
Which simply means that these people can 
be trained to care for themselves. Often, 

can even provide for themselves, under 

ly protected circumstances, Their in- 

telligence ranges from about one-third to 
One-half that of the normal person. 

The third category includes those with the 

range of intelligence, with IQ's be- 

low 30. They are the custodial retarded, 

only hope is permanent care. Fortu- 

nately, less than 3 percent of the retarded 

are in this group. 

In short, of about 140,600 retarded per- 
Bons, 115,500 could have been, or can be, edu- 
dated: 18,600 can be trained: and only 4,600 

need permanent care. 
NO BETTER OFF 


Without our help, however, the educable 
d may be no better off than the custodial 
d. We must identify and evaluate these 
Children early, so that remedial steps can be 
taken quickly. Fallure to allow each re- 
uea child to develop to the full extent of 
Capacity is not only cruel, it is short- 
punted. With our help, they may grow up 
take an active and constructive part in 
unity life. Without it, they may be- 

a permanent charge on society. 
marth Carolina has come far in helping 
55 mentally retarded— those whose low in- 
ligence severely handicap their chances to 

become productive citizens, 

A big step forward, our first unified step, 
Brow, S years ngo, in mid-1961. I invited a 
up of interested people to come together 
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to talk about ways to help retarded children 
get a fair start in life. On the basis of their 
interest, was appointed a Governor's Com- 
mission To Study the Needs of the Mentally 
Retarded. The commission included public 
school people, a pediatrician, a professor of 
neurosurgery, legislators, and concerned citi- 
Zens, 
REPORT STARTS ACTION 

Under leadership of its chairman, Charles 
E. Waddell, the commission set about the 
job of meeting needs, designing programs, 
and outlining the steps to be taken. It con- 
sulted with experts and held discussions with 
the heads of State agencies which worked 
with the retarded. They came up with a 
very fine report and we were on our way. 

I had charged the commission with a chal- 
lenging task. It was to study the overall 
needs of existing programs, and to spot the 
unmet needs. It was to inspect existing fa- 
cilities and judge their adequacy, It was to 
review current research, and tell us what 
could be done. It was to look into ways of 
identifying and evaluating needs of retarded 
persons, from birth to old age. It was to 
recommend changes in our laws. 

What, specifically, did the commission find? 
The report was a burning indictment, but it 
burned brightly enough to light up some 
paths to improvement. 

The commission found that community 
understanding and general knowledge con- 
cerning these people and their needs is woe- 
fully lacking. It found that, during the 
1961-62 school year, there were only 79 classes 
for the “trainable retarded,” and that not 
more than one-fifth of the children who could 
benefit from training were enrolled in these 
classes. 

Those retarded children of school age who 
were capable of being educated fared no bet- 
ter, as only a fifth of them were enrolied in 
special classes. The State Board of Health 
provided four clinics to evaluate the needs 
and potentialities of the retarded, but these 
met infrequently and served very few people. 

In a 5-year period, only 21 mentally re- 
tarded persons had been trained under our 
vocational rehabilitation programs. What 
they were doing, they were doing well and 
the best they could with the support they 
had; but we were not doing nearly enough. 

These were a few things the Governor’s 
commission found, They concluded, prop- 
erly I think, that this neglect was the fault 
of no one, nor of any agent. In truth, we 
had not understood enough about the prob- 
lem to have a unified program. We were 
progressing with fragmented programs, but 
with no one responsible for more than a small 
part of the total program. Compared to the 
rest of the Nation, we weren't doing badly; 
but the whole Nation was doing badly. 

The commission also told us what we could 
and should do. 

They- came up with a positive program, 
most of which became law. 

As a result of this study, I presented a 
“Proposal on Behalf of the Forgotten Ch‘l- 
dren” to the general assembly in May 1963. 
I urged the legislature “to take a giant 
step this session, thereby helping many 
thousands to take the many tiny steps which 
will enable them to join in the life of our 
dynamic State of North Carolina, These are 
the forgotten children. Ours is the oppor- 
tunity to see that they are remembered.” 

The opportunity became a reality. Most 
of the commission's recommendations were 
put into effect, and the general assembly ap- 
propriated the necessary money. 

While I don’t think we should have to 
justify our humane efforts on the basis of 
saving money, or to measure human hope 
and heartbreak in terms of dollars, this may 
be one of the best investments we ever made. 

We know now that many of the mentally 
retarded can become completely self-sup- 
porting if they are given the proper training. 
In fact, most of the State's 140,000 retarded 
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persons can become capable of some sort of 
productive work, and our humane efforts will 
pay off in cold business terms. 

Take, for example, the record of 1,500 re- 
tarded persons in a pilot study across the 
Nation who completed vocational rehabilita- 
tion training in 1958. Before this training, 
their earnings totaled $70,000 a year, or less 
than a dollar a week per person. 

After training, their income jumped last 
year to some $2.5 million, which averages out 
to just about the per capita income for all 
North Carolinians. They became self- 
supporting, the economy benefited, and just 
about everyone profited. Most of our peo- 
ple can benefit from this kind of training. 

So, 1963 is the year North Carolina com- 
mitted itself to helping the mentally re- 
tarded in many additional and broad ways, 
thereby helping the whole State. 


The FORGOTTEN CHILDREN: RETARDED PROJECT 
Grows—Part 3 
(By Gov. Terry Sanford) 

Before the 1963 general assembly adopted 
the “Proposal on Behalf of the Forgotten 
Children,” we had no coordinated plan for 
the identification, care, and training of re- 
‘tarded children. Worse than this, we had 
no single agency or group responsible for the 
State's policy and program for these people. 

A number of agencies were attending to 
their segment of the problem, but no agency 
was charged with the total problem. This 
is one of the reasons the public didn't better 
understand and one of the reasons the leg- 
islature hadn't better supported improve- 
ments. 

A study commission appointed in 1961 
came up with a forthright report and some 
positive recommendations. Most of these 
were adopted by the 1963 general assembly, 
including an advisory council on mental re- 
tardation, created to carry on the work of 
the original study commission. 

This is a permanent group which will advise 
with and coordinate the work of various State 
agencies and will continue to study facilities 
and needs. This is the official agency for 
the forgotten children. The council's job 
is to see that we don't have any gaps in our 
total attack on mental retardation and that 
we don't have any waste or duplication of 
effort. Senator Ralph Scott was named 
chairman of the council 

After North Carolina had created this ad- 
visory council, the report of a Federal panel 
on mental retardation recommended that 
every State set up an interdepartmental 
agency to coordinate programs for the men- 
tally retarded. So we were doubly sure that 
we had taken a step in the right direction. 

We set up the advisory council to advise 
on and coordinate programs and, at the same 
time, we strengthened and expanded most 
of these programs. This 1963 legislation was 
not an effort to help the retarded simply by 
spending more money; it was carefully 
planned to put the money where it would 
haye the greatest effect and meet the greatest 
needs. 


The Governor's commission had found that 
the shortage of teachers trained to work 
with the retarded was “critical.” And train- 
ing was essential—even the best teacher 
must learn special skills to work success- 
fully with the retarded. So we started a 
program to train teachers to work with re- 
tarded children in the public schools. Schol- 
arships were set up so that the best teachers 
would be able to take advantage of this 
training program. 

There were no books or teaching materials 
on the State-adopted list which were sult- 
able for mentally retarded children. So we 
provided for a curriculum specialist to de- 
velop a library and special materials. 

We appropriated money to train personnel 
to work in our institutions for the retarded. 
The best facilities we can construct will beno 
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better than the people who staff them, and 
this training program will help assure a 
supply of competent people. 

SET UP CENTER 

There is a sharp shortage of doctors who 
are trained to diagnose and treat mental re- 
tardation, so we set up a center for such 
training at the medical school in Chapel 
Hill, Half the cost of this was available from 
Federal funds. 

One of our chief goals was to help re- 
tarded persons to become self-supporting 
whenever possible. To accomplish this, we 
appropriated enough money to set up voca- 
tionary rehabilitation programs in all of our 
State institutions for the retarded, to set up 
rehabilitation centers in several communi- 
ties, and to hire more counselors to work 
with retarded persons in their communities. 

The study commission had found that 
“facilities for identification and evaluation 
are woefully lacking” in most communities. 
Without such facilities, we could not get re- 
tarded persons into the programs which 
would help them. So we made an appropria- 
tion to the State Board of Health to set up 
and operate clinics at various places in the 
State, where they would be readily available 
to people who needed them. 

WAS EXPENSIVE 

North Carolina's program for the mentally 
retarded was expensive, it was ambitious, 
and, from all we can tell, it will be success- 
ful. We have begun to turn on lights and 
open doors for those whose mental capacities 
have, through no fault of their own, failed 
to develop fully. 

Our program for helping the mentally re- 
tarded is many things and many people, 

It is a specially trained schoolteacher 
helping a child learn to read. 

It is a teenager learning a trade, so that 
he can later earn a living. 

It is a trained attendant in an institution 
caring for a person who will never be able to 
care for himself. 

It is a skilled and sympathetic counselor 
advising a mother who has been told that her 
baby’s mind will never grow. 

These are some of the steps North Caro- 
lina ts taking to help the mentally retarded. 
Until a very few years ago, the State offered 
only one “hope to the parents of a retarded 
child—that the child might eventually be 
admitted to a State institution, where he 
would spend the rest of his days. These are 
some of the steps, but they are steps, with 
many steps remaining ahead of us. 


THE FORGOTTEN CHILDREN: Many DIFFERENT 
PROGRAMS NEEDED—PART 4 
(By Gov. Terry Sanford) 

We know now that there are many types 
of mental retardation, and we must have 
many types of programs. Eighty percent 
of the mentally retarded are what we call 
“educable”—they can, with our help, learn 
basic school subjects, and most of them 
can, or could have, become self-supporting. 

The second largest group is “trainable,” 
and can be trained to do many things for 
themselves. Less than 3 percent of the 
mentally retarded are “custodial” and will 
need permanent care. 

Generally, the mentally retarded are those 
whose IQ’s are less than 75 or 70. When we 
speak of a mentally retarded person, we may 
be talking about someone with an IQ of 69, 
who is not really too far below the aver- 
age, which is about 100. Or, we may be 
talking about someone with an IQ of 25, 
whose mental, development is only a fourth 
that of the average person. This is a very 
vital difference if we are working out pro- 
grams to help all of the retarded. 

Many State agencies work with the re- 
tarded. To make sure that each agency 
would realize that it was just one part of a 
total effort to meet the total needs of a re- 
tarded person, we set up a new advisory 
council on mental retardation. 
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The council consists of representatives of 
related State agencies—the department of 
public instruction, public health, mental 
health, public welfare, and corrections, all 
of which have one or more programs for the 
retarded. The council also includes legis- 
lators, private citizens, and a representative 
of the North Carolina Association for Re- 
tarded Children, a group that has done so 
much to remind us of our responsibilities 
to these children. 

The advisory council on mental retarda- 
tion, created In 1963 by the general assembly, 
will su coordination of our programs 
and will keep us informed about new and 
unmet needs. 

What programs do we have or are we 
starting? 

The best known program is probably the 
special education classes in the public 
schools, administered by the department of 
public instruction and local school boards. 
Clases for educable“ retarded children 
started in 1949, with 1,120 students. Now, 
9,345 children enrolled in these 
classes, with 623 teachers. Classes for 
“trainable” children started in 1957, with 342 
children; now they serve 1,165 children, with 
92 teachers. 

Statistics never tell the whole story. The 
important thing is that more than 20,000 
children are now getting a fair start in life 
and a chance to develop to the best of their 
abilities. They are able to be part of the 
regular school system, and part of their com- 
munity. 

You can see, also, we have just begun. 
North Carolina must make sure that this 
program continues to grow until special 
classes are available to every child who needs 
them. And it should not be gradual growth. 
I would like to see us reach full capacity in 
2 more years. 

Another program is that of operating resi- 
dential institutions for retarded children 
and adults who need constant care. Eight 
years, ago, North Carolina had only one such 
facility, and it took care of less than two 
thousand persons. 

Now, we have four such facilities, which 
can take care of about 5,500 retarded per- 
sons. 

FAMILIES SPARED 


This means that thousands of families are 
spared the crushing burdens of constant care 
which the “custodial” retarded require. And 
the familles have comfort of knowing that 
the institutions now provide care and re- 
habilitation, not just custody. Great prog- 
ress has been made in furnishing good medi- 
cal care, qualified personnel, training pro- 
grams, and a wholesome setting at these 
facilities, 

Many retarded persons who are admitted 
to institutions will remain there for life. 
This is the only world they will ever know, 
so it should be as pleasant a world as pos- 
sible. Others can be rehabilitated to return 
to their communities, so we should give 
them this chance. 

Programs at these institutions range from 
such things as religious instruction to job 
training; from recreation to treatment of 
physical handicaps from a hospital for crip- 
pled children to facilities for psychological 
and psychiatric evaluation and treatment. 

One aim of our 1963 program was to ex- 
pand facilities for vocational rehabilitation, 
so that more mentally retarded persons 
could become self-supporting. In 1957, only 
three mentally retarded persons were suc- 
cessfully trained by our public vocational 
rehabilitation program and placed in jobs. 
By 1962, this number had grown to 93, and 
this year to 358, but this did not begin to 
meet the demand. 

The 1963 appropriations will make it pos- 
sible to set up vocational training programs 
in all of our State institutions. We also will 
be able to hire more rehabilitation coun- 
selors to work with retarded people in their 
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own communities, helping them plan a pro- 
gram and get the services they need. 

There are many creative things we can do. 
For example, I am proud to observe that my 
home town of Fayetteville has acquired an 
abandoned USO building and is converting 
it to a workshop and training school for 
mentally retarded and physically handi- 
capped persons. 

Students who have finished the special 
education classes, or who haye become 
“dropouts,” can learn to earn a living. Some 
can graduate to jobs in local businesses; 
others will remain in the school, which will 
contract with local businesses to do work 
such as stuffing envelopes for mass mailings. 

People who could not hold a job under 
normal conditions can earn money under 
these “sheltered workshop” conditions. 

It has been shown again and again that 
the mentally retarded can become good work- 
ers, and that every dollar invested in voca- 
tional training is more than repaid by their 
earnings. In some routine and undemand- 
ing Jobs, they even do better than the aver- 
age person, who would become bored and 
restless. 

These are just a few of our programs. 
We have many others, The board of health 
has child development clinics, speech and 
hearing centers, and centers for premature 
babies, all of which work with the retarded. 
They are staffed by doctors, psychologists 
and social workers, and are scattered 
throughout the State. Three more develop- 
ment evaluation clinics are being opened 
this biennium. 


HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


The State and county departments of wel- 
fare work with the mentally retarded and 
their families. Some counties, for example, 
furnish “homemaker services” which make 
it possible for families with a retarded child 
to remain together when a parent is ill. The 
State department of welfare employs 
psychologists who examine thousands of 
persons each year where mental retarda- 
tion is indicated. 

Two of our university medical centers and 
one of our State residential centers (Mur- 
doch) have major research programs in 
mental retardation underway. The psy- 
chology department of the University of 
North Carolina is helping develop a training 
program at Murdoch. 

Community mental health clinics and 
centers operating under the department of 
mental health will give counseling opportu- 
nities to the families of retarded children. 

North Carolina is moving ahead to meet 
and solve the problems of mental retarda- 
tion, and we are moving in many directions. 
We know that there is no single solution to 
the problems of our mentally retarded. 

We have for the first time a single agency, 
tying together all the agencies, for a total 
attack and a total solution. This new 
agency, the advisory council on mental re- 
tardation, symbolizes the new hope every 
retarded child can grasp. 


THE FORGOTTEN CHILDREN: MucH Lert To Bx 
DONE FOR RETARDED—PART 5 


(By Gov. Terry Sanford) 
(Last in a series of articles) 


Of all the inventions down through the 
centuries, of all the discoveries since the time 
of Eden, of all of nature's miracles, there is 
none that approaches the magnificence, the 
intricacy, or the potential of the human 
mind. 

Man has learned how to penetrate outer 
space, and to reach toward the stars; we have 
explored our highest mountains and have 
plumbed the depths of the oceans; we can 
cross a continent in a few hours, or send & 
submarine safely under the polar cap; but 
we have not learned to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the mind, 
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Three percent of all Americans are men- 
tally retarded and we still don’t know why 
their minds fail to develop fully. 

Mental retardation strikes without regard 
for class, creed, or color. It disables 10 times 
as many people as diabetes; 20 times as many 
as tuberculosis; and 25 times as many as 
muscular dystrophy. Yet we are just be- 
ginning to combat mental retardation, and 
to try and find its causes. 

President Kennedy, in calling for Federal 
legislation to help the retarded, said that 
“We as a nation have long neglected the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. This 
neglect must end, if our Nation is to live up 
to its standards of compassion and dignity 
and achieve the maximum use of manpower.” 

A panel set up by the President to prepare 
& national plan to combat mental retarda- 
tion pointed out that “a successful national 
campaign to combat mental retardation will 
be staged largely at the State level.” 

We in North Carolina are beginning to do 
our part. Until a few years ago, we all but 
ignored this problem, which affects so many 
People in such a heartbreaking way. Now, 
we are taking determined steps forward with 
new programs to meet all the needs of the 
retarded. 

Recognizing that this is the responsibility 
of the States and communities, North Caro- 
lina joined with other Southern States in a 
“commitment to health” adopted last year. 
Through the Southern Regional Education 
Board, which I was privileged to serve 2 years 
as chairman, 16 southern Governors adopted 
a program of cooperation between our States 
to meet the problems of mental retardation. 

We pledged ourselves and our States to 
“push back the curtain of ignorance which 
Cloaks the causes of these disorders,” then 
“to apply this information aggressively in 
Programs for prevention of disorders and for 
strengthening the health-bullding resources 
of our society.” 

In North Carolina, we appointed a group. 
of outstanding and informed citizens to help 
us chart a course of action. On the basis of 
their report, and using the best information 
we had, the 1963 legislature launched a 
Sweeping new attack on mental retardation. 

So North Carolina's government and citi- 
Zens are finally making up for their own 
retardation in neglecting this need for so 
long. We have come a long way toward a 
Sound program, toward prevention, and to- 
Ward public understanding. And we plan to 
keep on going until every person who is 
Mentally retarded has the chance to develop 
to the best of his abilities. 

About 140,000 people in the State are men- 
tally retarded. Most of them can, with prop- 
er training, become self-supporting; the sec- 
Ond largest group can learn to care for 
themselves in the proper environment; only 
a very small group will require permanent 
Care in an institution. 

We want to bring services within the reach 
of retarded persons when and where they are 
needed. 

This means making diagnostic facilities 
available in the communities, and seeing 
that parents can learn quickly what's best 
for their retarded child. 

It means special classes in the schools for 
those children who can be trained and edu- 
cat ed. 

It means vocational training in the com- 
Munities, where the jobs are. 

And it means institutions in various parts 
Of the State, without long waiting lists. 

Programs must be brought to the people. 
We are trying to help the retarded child 
Without disrupting his adjustment to his 
community. As one example of this ap- 
Proach, the 1963 legislature gave the State 

of mental health authority to oper- 

Ate local mental health clinics. So the par- 

ents of a retarded child can get help in work- 

out their emotional problems without 
ving their own community. 
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ESTABLISH CLINICS 


The State board of health was given funds 
to establish evaluation and development 
clinics for the retarded, spaced around the 
State. New vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors have been hired to work with the re- 
tarded in local communities. 

The best place to help the retarded person 
is where he lives, and the best place to help 
him become a constructive part of the com- 
munity is in that community. 

Another direction our efforts in behalf of 
the retarded is taking is greater emphasis on 
research. Care of the mentally retarded 
involved diagnosis, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation, and we need to learn much more 
about each of these phases. In North 
Carolina, we are trying to make research 
part of each program, so that we may study 
what we do—then learn to do it better, 

The development evaluation clinics, for ex- 
ample, serve an important purpose in re- 
search, as well as helping them. The psy- 
chology department of one university is 
working closely with a residential center in 
developing a program in this area. 

As we learn more about mental retarda- 
tion, we must make sure, that this is passed 
on quickly to those who work with the 
retarded. For this purpose, we have started 
courses to train teachers and other special- 
ists and nonspecialists. 

The division of special education in the 
department of public instruction holds work- 
shops, consults experts, and develops pro- 

and demonstration projects to make 
special classes for the retarded more effective. 
We hope that our present knowledge about 
mental retardation will get out of date very 
quickly as we learn more about its causes 
and cures. 

North Carolina has mobilized to meet the 
awesome problem of mental retardation. We 
have brought together the efforts and re- 
sources of State agencies and private citizens 
to help these “forgotten children.” 

We are still not doing enough. We will 
have done enough only when we discover the 
cause, provide the care, and offer the hope for 
the mentally retarded. As we begin to learn 
more about causes, we can do more about 
prevention. 

To do this, we need everybody’s under- 
standing and concern. 

This series of articles has been written to 
help bring about a broader understanding on 
the part of all of our people, so that we might 
better fulfill our responsibility to the re- 
tarded child. We have traced the need, the 
1961 study group, the 1963 legislative action, 
and the many administrative steps taken to 
improve the opportunities we provide these 
children too long forgotten. 

I hope these articles will also serve to 
remind us that the job is complex and diffi- 
cult, that many things are yet to be done, 
that we need the help of local authorities, and 
most of all the help of private organizations 
and private citizens. 

If you have ideas, or would like to help 
or to learn more about what is being done, 
I hope you will feel free to write to me, at 
the capitol, in Raleigh. I will see that you 
get a proper answer from the appropriate 
one of our excellent agencies. 


Who Gets the Cotton Subsidies? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 
Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 


coverup policy of this administration 
has been extended to the recently en- 
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acted cotton subsidy program about 
which many Members of the House, in- 
cluding myself, had strong misgivings. 
The funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for this program come out of the 
pockets of the American taxpayers, but 
the taxpayers are not to know who re- 
ceives these subsidies or in what 
amounts. The Secretary of Agriculture 
refuses to divulge this information, but 
his reasons for the coverup are lame, 
indeed, as the following Chicago Tribune 
editorial, June 10 issue, points out: 
WHO Gets THE COTTON SUBSIDIES? 

The Government thus far has paid $20 
million in subsidies to textile mills under 
the Johnson administration’s new cotton 
program. By the end of the year the new 
subsidies will have cost taxpayers $140 mil- 
lion, if not more. Yet Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman refuses to identify the mills 
that receive them or how much each is 
getting. 

The Secretary did divulge that the pay- 
ments are going to mills in 18 States, and 
11 States were named, although the names 
of 7 States with only 1 mill each remain 
a secret. It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that mills which are cashing in heaviest 
happen to be in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and V. thern 
States which are disgruntled with the ad- 
ministration on the civil rights issue. The 
administration hopes to woo them back 
into line before November, 

The subsidy, amounting to 6.5 cents a 
pound for cotton used by the mills, is de- 
signed to wipe out an unfair competitive 
advantage that up to now was enjoyed by 
foreign textile mills. Until the new program 
was authorized, domestic mills paid 8.5 cents 
a pound more for American cotton than it 
was costing foreign mills, which got our cot- 
ton at lower prices. This meant the foreign 
mills could manufacture products from 
American cotton and undersell our own mills 
in this country. This situation was brought 
about by other subsidies the Government was 
paying to cottongrowers and exporters. 

The Secretary's refusal to identify recipi- 
ents of the subsidy is a reversal of long- 
standing practice in his Department. Here- 
tofore, recipients and amounts of price sup- 
ports and other types of farm subsidies have 
always been disclosed for public scrutiny. 
Mr. Freeman's excuse is that to reveal the 
names of the mills and the amounts they 
are paid would disclose information about 
their competitive positions, which should re- 
main confidential. 

This is nonsense. All it would disclose is 
the number of bales of cotton each mill 
opens. It would not disclose the type or 
quantity of products they are manufactur- 


ing. 
It should be remembered that the textile 


it, that would seem to be their tough luck. 
The taxpayers have a right to know how their 
money is being spent and who is benefiting 
from Government subsidies, 


Government Aids Liberty, Johnson Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 
V 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday morning, June 8, 
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President Johnson flew to the Interna- 
tional Airport in Philadelphia en route to 
Swarthmore where he later addressed 
the graduating class of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The President was given a tre- 
mendous reception and I am happy to 
say that I was among those present. I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following article which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
on Tuesday, June 9, 1964: 
GOVERNMENT Alps LIBERTY, JOHNSON SAYS— 
PRESIDENT AssAILS GOP's FEARS IN SWARTH- 
MORE TALK 


(By William B, Collins) 


President Lyndon B. Johnson on Monday 
defended the Federal Government against 
the charge that it was crushing individual 
liberty. 

“Let us not call forth phantom fears about 
what the future holds,” the President said 
in a commencement address at Swarthmore 
College. 

“One of those fears,” he said, “is that the 
Federal Government has become a major 
menace to individual liberty. 

“This is not 80.“ 

REPLY TO GOLDWATER 

Although Mr. Johnson made no reference 
to Senator Barny M. GOLDWATER, leading con- 
tender for the Republican presidential nom- 
ination, the speech was unmistakably a reply 
to fears voiced by the Arizonan and other 
conservative Republicans. 

It was learned the President had omitted 
from the final draft of his speech an earlier, 
more specific reference to GOLDWATER. 

The President stated his defense in a se- 
ries of rhetorical questions which empha- 
sized the helping hand role of the Federal 
Government in the general welfare. 

“Does Government subvert our freedoms 
through the social security system, which 
guards our people against destitution when 
they are too old to work? 

“Does government undermine our free- 
dom by bringing electricity to the farm, by 
2 floods, or by ending bank fail- 
ures 

“Is freedom lessened by efforts to abate 
pollution in our streams, by efforts to gain 
knowledge of the causes of heart disease and 
cancer, or by efforts to strengthen com- 
petition and the free market? 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERATED 

“Is freedom really diminished by ban- 
ning the sale of harmful drugs, by provid- 
ing school lunches for our children—by pre- 
serving our wilderness areas, or by improv- 
ing the safety of our airways? 

“Is freedom betrayed when in 1964 we 
redeem in full the pledge made a century 
ago by the Emancipation Proclamation? 

“The truth is,” Mr. Johnson said, “far 
from the individual, government 
at its best liberates him from the enslay- 
ing forces of his environment.” 

QUOTES JEFFERSON 

The President quoted Thomas Jefferson: 
“The care of human life and happiness is 
the first and only legitimate object of good 
government.” 

“Upon the rock of that conviction,” Mr. 
Johnson said, “this Government is fight- 
ing—fighting to free 20 million Americans 
whose rights have been denied and whose 
hopes have been damned because they were 
born with dark skin.” 

Mr. Johnson said his national war on pov- 
erty was also based on “that unchanging 
truth” expressed by Jefferson. 

GOVERNMENT'S GOALS 


“These are the goals of a compassionate 
government which keeps faith with the 
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trust of its fathers and cherishes the future 
of its children,” the President declared. 
“Through compassion for the plight of one 
individual, government fulfills its purpose 
as the servant of all the people.” 

For his fourth commencement address in 
less than 2 weeks, the President came to 
Philadelphia from Washington aboard the 
Air Force One jet transport. He gave a brief 
talk to a throng of 15,000 at Philadelphia 
International Airport and then headed for 
Swarthmore on a Marine helicopter. 


“HAIL TO THE CHIEF” 


Some 2,000 persons were waiting behind a 
snow fence that had been stretched across 
Clothier Fields, the college's athletic 
grounds, Many were Swarthmore school 
children who had been given the day off 
for the occasion. 

The President stepped from the helicopter, 
and the Swarthmore High School pep band 
broke into “Hail to the Chief.” 

After shaking hands with Swarthmore Col- 
lege President Courtney Smith, Mr. Johnson 
headed for the fence. He shook dozens of 
anonymous hands before climbing into the 
big sedan that took him to the commence- 
ment. 

PICNIC LUNCHES 

With admission to the campus restricted, 
most of the crowd remained on the athletic 
field. Blankets were spread, picnic lunches 
were opened. 

Some 90 minutes or so later, the President 
was back to shake more hands, under the 
grimly anxious eyes of his Secret Service 
escort, Mr. Johnson must have walked the 
length of two football fields, extending his 
hand and smiling all the way. When the 
fence ran out, he boarded the helicopter and 
waved from a window as the craft rose into 
the sky. 

The commencement exercises were held in 
Scott Amphitheater, which set in a wooded 
hillside before an audience of about 3,000, 
which included US. Senators Joseph 8. 
Clark, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, and Hugh 
Scott, Republican, of Pennsylvania, U.S. 
Representative William H. Milliken, Jr., of 
Delaware County, and Kermit Gordon, U.S. 
Director of the Budget. 

READS SLOWLY 


Mr. Johnson read his speech slowly. No 
applause interrupted the address, but there 
was laughter, once. 

That came when the President, speaking 
of the importance of individual enterprise, 
suggested that a medal be given to “the wit 
who told us that a camel was a horse de- 
signed by a committee.” 

In cap and gown, Mr. Johnson led the 
academic procession into the amphitheater 
and received an ovation from the commence- 
ment audience. He received another one at 
the end of his speech and when the hood of 
honorary doctor of laws was slipped over his 
head by Claude C. Smith, chairman of the 
college's board of managers. 

CITATION READ 


Courtney Smith read the citation for the 
President, 

“Once the eyes of Texas were upon him,” 
the citation said. “Now the world watches 
with admiration and respect.his war on 
poverty, his work for peace, and his tenacious 
efforts to make dignity and freedom the un- 
questioned rights of all men.” 

Also receiving honorary degrees were U 
Thant, Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions; Poet W. H. Auden; Political Economist 
Gunnar K. Myrdal; John J. McCloy, Chair- 
man of the President's General Advisory 
Committee on Disarmament; Herman Joseph 
Muller, Nobel Prize winning biologist, and 
Alexander C. Purdy, Quaker educator and 
author. 
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J. E. Tyson—An Outstanding Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include an article that appeared in the 
Longview Daily News on May 27, 1964, 
about my good friend, Mr. J. E. Tyson: 

A Jon WELL Done 
(By Carl L. Estes) 

Although he has consistently and stead- 
fastly kept himself in the background, a 
large share of the credit for the industrial 
growth of Longview and the area must in all 
fairness be given to J. E. Tyson. 

I know whereof I speak because it has been 
my pleasure to work with him on many occa- 
sions. He and I have traveled all over the 
country by plane, train, and automobile in 
the quest for industrial plants, many of 
which we were successful in securing for 
Longview or elsewhere. While I am well 
aware of the fact he has worked with others 
in his capacity as district director of the 
Texas Employment Commission, and has had 
a part in the bringing of every industry to 
this area since 1942, I feel that my close asso- 
ciation and experiences with him over the 
years, and present circumstances, afford me 
the privilege of saying something about him 
that should have been said a long time ago. 

Now that Jimmie Tyson has announced 
his retirement after 28 years of service to 
the employment commission, I am at liberty 
to proclaim what he has meant to Longview 
and his district. 

Had it not been for his thorough knowl- 
edge of the labor market and his ability to 
give prompt, concise, and intelligent answers 
to the hundreds of questions propounded by 

managers and other key figures of 
industry, it is entirely possible that some of 
the plants operating in this locality today 
would not be here. He was able to convince 
responsible authorities of the adaptability of 
east Texas people to industrial jobs. He al- 
ways had the facts and figures on the num- 
ber of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers and pay scales available in any given 
area. He never faltered or equivocated. His 
answers were honest, truthful, and reliable. 
He was at all times trustworthy and forth- 
right. 

“The most rewarding part of my experi- 
ence with the commission has been the ex- 
pansion of industry in the Longview area of 
east Texas,” he said the other day. “I have 
had the pleasure of working with every in- 
dustry that has come into this part of the 
State since 1942 and I have enjoyed the con- 
fidence of both the employers and those 
seeking to secure plants for their cities. 
These are memories that I shall always cher- 
ish, and I am grateful for the fine coopera- 
tion that employers have offered me and the 
Texas Employment Commission throughout 
the years.” 

Jimmie Tyson has served as à district di- 
rector 25 years, all but 3 of which have been 
in Longview, and he has been with the com- 
mission 28 years, with other assignments in 
Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and Austin. 


from that post. 

His many friends are pleased in knowing 
he will continue on a modified basis with 
the local Texas Employment Commission of- 
fice, serving as a consultant. This will give 
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him the opportunity to continue his relation- 
ship with our area's manufacturers. His 
experience and sound judgment will be in- 
valuable to the local unit. 

Yours has been a sparkling performance, 
Jimmie, and I join with your legions of 
friends throughout the area and State in ex- 
tending you thanks, congratulations, and 
very best wishes. Your loyalty and devotion 
to duty, your dedication to your job, the 
manner in which you have worked with 
others and your fine citizenship will always 
be remembered, Longview's appreciation of 
your services is beyond expression or meas- 
urement. 


American Dilemma: Laos on Brink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House on April 7, 1964, I 
quoted a highly significant article on the 
Indochina situation by Gen. Charles A. 
Willoughby in which he gives his conclu- 
sions and recommendations as how best 
to meet a challenge to the West in south- 
east Asia. - 

Since then, news from that stricken 
region has been alarming and has made 
General Willoughby’s views, derived from 
a vast experience in the Orient and else- 
where, more pertinent than ever. 

The latest estimate of the Laotian state 
of affairs is a perceptive article in the 
Evening Star of May 30, 1964, by Con- 
stantine Brown, distinguished U.S. pub- 

-licist and student of geopolitics, who 

Now resides in Rome, Italy. 

The article follows: 

Laos: On Brink or ANOTHER CYCLE?—OB- 
SERVERS FEEL U.S. BEARS Key BURDEN OF RE- 
SPONSIBILITY IN BARRING ANOTHER WAR 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Romr.—Those who believe in cycles and 
Portents point out that we seem to be in the 
Midst of another tragic cycle. 

Fifty years ago this summer, in 1914, World 
War I broke out. Exactly 25 years later, in 
the summer of 1939, the second and more 
horrifying world war started. It engaged 
Many more countries and proved far more 
devastating in human lives, wealth, and 
Social and political changes. 

Now after another 25 years we seem to be 
On the brink of another cataclysm. Unless 
World leaders exercise more wisdom than they 
showed over the last two cycles, this one 
may be even worse—not because of modern 
Means of destruction but because of its con- 
Sequences on the future way of life. 

World War I was caused, on the surface, 
by a relatively insignificant incident—the as- 
Sassination of the Austrian heir to the throne 
and Austria's punitive action against the lit- 
tle Serbian kingdom. 

World War II had superficially a relatively 
minor origin—the Nazi demand that Poland, 
Which was in the end sacrificed to Russia, 
bow to Hitler’s demands and surrender its 
Sovereignty over a disputed part of its ter- 
ritory. 

The danger facing the world now originates 
in a little faraway and inconsequential coun- 
try called Laos. The challenge comes from 
the newly born Communist powers which 

and Russia brought into being through 
the shortsighted and strange policies of the 

Western World, led by the United States. 
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There is no argument that in this third 
cycle the United States bears the major bur- 
den of responsibility. For had it not been 
for our incomprehensible shortsightedness 
and lack of understanding concerning the 
character of the great Communist conspiracy, 
we would not have tolerated, when we had 
ample means to prevent it, the creation of 
the vast Russian empire extending to the 
Elbe River and the establishment of an even 
more dangerous Communist empire in China. 

The Laotian situation which has become 
explosive is important to us. It represents 
the core of the threat to South Vietnam 
where we have taken over the responsibilities 
of France after her defeat at Dienbienphu. 
And Vietnam is important to us because if 
the Viet Cong forces, not more than 25,000 
guerrillas, win the war against some 400,000 
South Vietnamese solders backed by 16,000 
Americans our prestige in the Pacific will be 
irremediably damaged. The loss of Vietnam 
will further enhance the power and prestige 
of Moscow and Peiping not only in Asia and 
in Africa but also in Europe. 

What is worrying Washington at present is 
how to get out of this unexpected impasse, 
which students of the Communist conspiracy 
had foreseen, without losing our position 
not only in southeast Asia but also in the 
Pacific. 

We welcomed the precarious make-shift 
agreement making Laos a neutralized coun- 
try in 1962 mainly because of Russia's par- 
ticipation. Nobody wanted to heed the 
warning that Mr. Khrushchey would play 
along only so long as it suited his purposes. 
Nobody wanted to believe that he might play 
a double game as he and his predecessors 
have always played in their dealings with us. 
We have been awakened only recently to the 
dangers of this alleged “neutralization.” But 
we are still entertaining the wishful think- 
ing that in the end, because of the exagger- 
ated rift between Russia and China, we will 
find the US.S.R. on our side. The whole idea 
of neutralization of Laos was predicted on 
the goodwill of the men in the Kremlin. 

We are at a quarter to 12 now. We and our 
allies are trying to devise plans for a peaceful 
solution in Laos. The French suggest an- 
other major conference for the neutralization 
of Laos. They are backed by the Russians 
and are indirectly but effectively supported 
by the British. We, for the time being, insist 
on conversations at low level to consider de- 
tails rather than the core of the problem. 

As things stand today the consensus in Eu- 
ropean capitals is that we shall ultimately 
agree with the French-Russian thesis. The 
question which arises in the minds of many 
trained observers is: Will another full-scale 
conference as proposed by Paris and Moscow 
become for us a Far Eastern Munich? 

Prime Ministers Chamberlain and Daladier 
told their peace-hungry people 26 years ago 
that they must rely on Hitler’s word that 
the surrender of the Sudetenland would end 
the Eur tensions and give us “peace in 
our time.“ Messrs. Khrushchev and Mao are 
no less power-minded than Hitler. Can we 
take a chance and believe in Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s friendly intervention which is the 
basis for the hope that another Geneva con- 
ference will remove the present brink? 


The Free and the Equal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
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the Recorp a very thought provoking 
editorial appearing in one of our excep- 
tional weekly newspapers in western 
South Dakota, the Bennett County, 
Martin, S. Dak., Booster. The editorial 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
every Member of Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE FREE AND THE EQUAL 

We are indebted to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal for publishing the following passage 
for publishing the following passage from 
a recent speech by retired Supreme Court 
Justice Charles E. Whittaker: 

“The honest and honorable man who 
obeys the law but has two cars is not pre- 
venting another man from having one 
car. * * * The man who owns a good house 
does not thereby force another man to dwell 
in the slums. * * * Generally men who are 
free do not remain economically equal, and 
men who remain economically equal are 
not free.” 

Justice Whittaker was addressing himself 
primarily to the philosophical implications 
of the so-called civil rights issue, but his 
comments have a bearing also on a newer 
political issue—the War on Poverty. 

Poverty is in great disrepute these days, 
and deservedly so. It is a State in which 
no normal person wishes to live, or wishes 
anyone else to live. 

But it is also true that fear of poverty, 
or a desire to avoid poverty, is the great 
engine that has built Western civilization. 

If that motive is removed, what will take 
its place? When and if people are assured 
of a comfortable living by State edict, what 
will cause them to work and strive and edu- 
cate their children? 

We know of no substitute motive except 
the power and authority of Big Brother. 

Countless millions of people in Commu- 
nist lands are equal, but they are not free. 
We surmise some of them would be glad 
to take their own chances in fighting pov- 
erty if they could escape from the prodding 
of Big Brother's bayonet. 


Maple, Beech, and Birch Hardwood 


Flooring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today I introduced a bill, H.R. 
11645, which would equalize the tariff 
duty on maple, beech, and birch hard- 
wood flooring as between the United 
States and the principal importer, 
Canada. 

Presently, Canada has a rate of duty 
of 1214 percent on all imports of such 
hardwood flooring coming into that 
country. On the other hand, we have 
a rate of duty of only 4 percent on im- 
ports of Canadian hardwood flooring. 

The bill would increase our duty from 
4 to 12% percent until such time as 
Canada lowers its duty. Upon a reduc- 
tion in the Canadian duty, without the 
imposition of other import restrictions 
or export subsidies, the President is di- 
rected to reduce our duty by a compara- 
ble amount. 

Available data from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census shows that since 1948 do- 
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mestic shipments of maple, beech, and 
birch hardwood flooring from our north- 
ern U.S. industry have been declining. 
At the same time, however, imports of 
such flooring from Canada to the United 
States have been maintained at about 4 
million board feet per year. The re- 
sulting decline in the use of hardwood 
flooring has been shouldered entirely by 
our domestic industry. 

The American request that the Cana- 
dians reduce their tariff of 12% percent 
has been rejected. Our Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan flooring producers have requested 
the U.S. trade negotiators to ask Canada 
to reduce its tariff to that of the United 
States. For the second time in the past 
decade this request has been denied. In 
1962 the Director of the Forest Products 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
expressed his disappointment to the do- 
mestic hardwood industry: 

We regret that a concession on maple 
flooring was not obtained from Canada. We 
assure you, however, that this matter was 
pressed most vigorously both here in Wash- 
ington and by our negotiators in Geneva. 


In the meantime, Canadian flooring 
has been continued to be imported into 
our country and sold at prices lower than 
our domestic product. This has led to 
financial losses and limited employment 
opportunities in the domestic industry. 
Due to the higher Canadian tariff, our 
Wisconsin-Michigan producers have been 
unable to develop Canadian markets. 
However, the industry is of the opinion 
that given a lower Canadian tariff such 
markets could be developed in that some 
Canadian hardwood flooring users are 
nearer to U.S. producers than to Cana- 
dian producers. 

Our domestic producers should not be 
made to sacrifice their investment—built 
up over the years—in plants, equipment, 
and technical know-how, or should our 
workers lose their livelihood simply be- 
cause the Canadian producers are under 
the protection of a higher tariff. 

I feel that the equalization of the tar- 
iff between the United States and Can- 
ada will induce Canada to take the nec- 
essary steps toward reduction and per- 
haps even the ultimate removal of their 
tariff. Since all attempts to bargain 
down the Canadian tariff have failed, 
this bill is the only course of action that 
remains. 


President Johnson Given Tremendous Re- 


ception at International Airport in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday morning, June 8, 
President Johnson flew to the Inter- 
national Airport in Philadelphia enroute 
to Swarthmore where he later addressed 
the graduating class at Swarthmore 
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College. The President was given a 
tremendous reception and I am happy to 
say that I was among those present. I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following article 
which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on Tuesday, June 9, 1964. 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND aT AIRPORT ROAR 
WELCOME TO PRESIDENT 


(By Donald A. McDonough and Leonard J. 
McAdams) 


To the incessant shouts of “Mr. President! 
Mr. President!” from 15,000 persons, includ- 
ing thousands of schoolchildren, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson received a tumultuous 
reception Monday morning at International 


Airport. 

The President had flown in from Wash- 
ington to switch to a helicopter for a hop 
to Swarthmore College to keep a commence- 
ment speaking date. 

Twice a mighty roar of applause swept 
across the huge airfield, and time after time 
it appeared barricades might topple as 
crowds shoved and pushed against them. 

HANDS OUTSTRETCHED 


Hundreds of hands were outstretched to 
be shaken by the President, camera fans 
jostled for position, flashbulbs flickered and 
even young autograph hounds hopefully 
thrust books or cards or scraps of paper 
through the crush at the barricades. 

Children spiritedly waved thousands of 
small flags against the backdrop of a big 
banner hung from one of the plers, reading: 

“East is East and West is West. Philadel- 
phia loves Lyndon best.” 

CHILDREN CALL HIM 


Smiling and perspiring, the President 
walked rapidly along the barricades, using 
both hands for quick handshakes. He patted 
schoolchildren’s heads, slapped police guards 
on the shoulders, touched the autograph 
books. 

Schoolchildren shrieked “Mr. President! 
Mr. President!" as he made his way 250 
yards along one series of barricades. Flags 
and friendly placards swung furiously and 
police had a difficult time holding the 
wooden barriers in place against the excited 
surging of the crowds. 

Reaching a point near the end of a pier, 
jammed with people, he waved to them, then 
reversed his fleld and; walking rapidly, he 
returned to his starting point, moved over 
to the barricades and resumed his handshak- 
ing for perhaps another hundred yards. 

Hatless, he mopped his brow with his 
handkerchief. As he approached the barri- 
cades for the second time, the din increased 
and worried police held hard against the 
bulging wooden barriers. 

It was a friendly, cheering, laughing mob 
scene with a respectful but earshattering: 
“Mr. President. Mr. President.” 

Mr. Johnson landed at 9:28 am. in his 
Alr Force One jet. 

It had been a humid, foggy morning and 
the huge sea of spectators had been enter- 
tained for 40 minutes previously by the music 
of four bands. 

Just 5 minutes before the jet roared in, the 
sun broke through the overcast and was 
shining brightly when the President stepped 
down from the plane, followed by officials of 
the executive and legislative branches, in- 
cluding Senator Hucum Scorr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, and a host of Secret Service 
men. 

The President wore a black summer suit, 
dark tie, white shirt, and glasses. 

He was greeted by a Philadelphia welcom- 
ing delegation headed by Mayor James H. J. 
Tate. It included Senator Joseph C. Clark, 
Jr., Democrat, of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Congressmen James A. Byrne, Robert N. C. 
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Nix, Sr., Willlam J. Green 3d, and William 
A. Barrett; Representative William H. Milli- 
ken, Jr., of Delaware County, City Council 
President Paul D'Ortona and Democratic City 
Chairman Francis R. Smith. 

The first round of applause swept across 
the airport when Mayor Tate brought the 
President to a small speaking platform near 
the barricades and made his introduction. 

Mr. Johnson spoke for about 3 minutes, 
referring to small cards he held in his hand. 

He started right off with a quip. Stating 
that he was very happy to be in Philadelphia 
he sald: 

“This city was built as a refuge for perse- 
cuted people and after 32 years in Washing- 
ton I feel it is where I belong.” 


INSPIRING CROWD 


The President sald that the best way he 
could think of to start off a new week was 
“to be met by an inspiring crowd like this.” 

He said Philadelphia was a leader in in- 
dustrial progress and was playing a major 
role in space and missile work. 

But there is another very important fea- 
ture of Philadelphia,” he said, “and that is 
that it is a center of learning and culture.” 

He said the city has come a long way since 
Charles II handed over the deed to William 
Penn. He concluded with the hope that “we 
will have a prosperous and more peaceful life 
and I know Philadelphia will set an example 
in the days to come.” 


CLOSELY GUARDED 


Then he announced he would “like to 
shake a few hands,” and another tremendous 
roar went up. 

He was led to a special barricaded enclo- 
sure where city officials, magistrates, coun- 
cilmen and civic leaders were seated. He 
shook hands, then moved to the barricades 
hemming in the great crowd. 

Secret Service men scanned the crowd 
closely as they followed him. Seventy-five 
plainclotheemen were scattered in the crowd. 

Twelve two-man teams of police were on 
all roof levels of the airport buildings, one 
man in each with a rifle with telescopic 
sights, the other with binoculars, 

Some 600 police were on duty. The crowd 
had been augmented by 3,500 public and 
parochial schoolchildren and high school 
students, PTC ran extra shuttle buses from 
the Snyder Avenue terminal and 1,000 extra 
parking spaces at the airport had been pro- 
vided. 


At one point in his tour, the President was 
taken by Mayor Tate to Drum Major Tony 
Conti, of the award-winning Cardinal Dough- 
erty High School Band. The President shook 
hands with Tony and with the band’s mod- 
erator, the Reverend James E. Mortimer. 

Other units providing music were the John 
Bartram High School, Police and Firemen's. 
and the Philadelphia Post Office Bands. 

ENTERS COPTER 

With the shouting and the din continuing. 
the President strode to the Marine helicopter 
with Senator Clank and other officials and 
turned and waved to the crowd. The hell- 
copter took off at 9:55 a.m. 

During the height of the shouting and the 
handshaking tour, Senator Clank remarked: 
“Ever since Dallas, this scares me to death. 

Afterward, Mayor Tate said the President, 
on leaving, thanked him and said, “It was 
very pleasing and I'll never forget it.“ 

The mayor said the President was “very 
pleased” at the outpouring. 

“It shows Philadelphia is behind John- 
son,“ the mayor said. It is more than 
a matter of respect, It shows the people 
really like him.” 

The President returned to the airport at 
11:55 a.m, after his Swarthmore address and 
left immediately in his jet for Washington. 


1964 
People Are Our Most Important Asset 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the dedi- 
cation of the Lake Van Recreation Cen- 
ter in Dexter was indeed an event of 
moment in that it culminated the hopes, 
dreams, and efforts of so many for so 
long. Mr. Floyd F. Higbee, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, was the guest speaker for 
this great occasion and I ask you to 
share his remarks as he traces the his- 
tory and significance of this, the first 
community recreation project to be 
launched in New Mexico after Congress 
authorized the recreation loan program. 
Mr. Higbee’s remarks, appropriately en- 
titled “People Are Our Most Important 
Asset” were as follows: 

PEOPLE ARE OUR Most IMPORTANT ASSET 


First of all I want to pay tribute to the 
foresight and wisdom of the people of Dex- 
ter, N. Mex. In the development of the Lake 
Van Recreation Center you built not only for 
today but for the years to come. The impact 
of this fine community center will be felt for 
generations. 

No longer will your children have to travel 
to other towns to find recreation facilities. 

Now other people's children are traveling to 
Dexter. 

Now people in search of rural living, the 
best kind of living, will settle in Dexter. 

Now businessmen looking for a site for a 
small rural industry will locate in Dexter. 

This grand community will grow and pros- 
Per because it now has the kind of facilities 
that in this modern age supports progress. 

I also want to pay tribute to men like 
Rosco Fletcher, E. J. Bible, John Mehlhop. 
Clyde Lively, Bob Cumpston, E. O. Moore, 
Jack Cusack, and Theo Garitson who have 
given so much of their time and their energy 
to the planning, organizing, and construc- 
tion of this fine project. 

This was the first commumity recreation 
Project to be launched in New Mexico after 
Congress authorized the recreation loan 
p 


rogram. 
These men bear the stamp of leaders. 
These men rate high in the Nation. 

And I want to pay tribute to the many 
businessmen and farmers who have given 
hours of their labor, and supplied their 
tractors and their trucks on a yoluntoer basis 
to develop this community center. 

You have achieved more per dollar spent 
than any group I know of. This was possi- 
ble only because s0 many gave so much of 
their own labor. 

And I take great pride in recognizing the 
Tole that the Farmers Home Administration 
Played in helping with the planning and in 
advancing thé funds that financed the swim- 
ming pool, the golf course and the other 
Tucilities, 

We are extremely fortunate in having men 
lke Richard Floyd and Drew Cloud in our 
Organization, These are men that know 
how to get things done, that look ahead, that 
see things in the larger context. 

I also want to record the fact that the 
efforts.of all these fine local men would be 
ot little value if it were not for men like 

tors ANDERSON and Mrcuem and Con- 
&Tesamen Montoya and Morris who have the 
Vision to enact the enabling laws that make 


Community development such as this 
Possible, 
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It is indeed heartening to see this demon- 
stration of the spirit of rural America. 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
decline of the rural community. There are 
those who would have us believe that the 
world of tomorrow will be contained within 
the city walls and the suburbs of the great 
metropolitan areas. 

There are those who contend that rural 
towns are on the wane. 

Dexter flings these charges back into the 
teeth of those myopic planners who cannot 
see beyond suburbia. 

Rural America has a strength of its own, 
and, given just a little encouragement, will 
persevere. 

I am delighted to report that in Wash- 
ington today there is a feeling that rural 
America has been too long. ‘There 
is an acknowledgment of the basic impor- 
tance to the national welfare, of the people 
who live in the country. This Natiorr can- 
not reach its full potential unless all of its 
sectors are developed to their maximum. 

President Johnson symbolizes this new 
climate in the Nation’s Capital. 

In his position as leader of the nation, 
his boundless energy, his enthusiasm, his 
imagination, are at work 24 hours a day in 
behalf of his people. He knows the value 
of country living and he knows the im- 
portance of preserving the free, thoughtful, 
independent way of thinking that is nurtured 
in open spaces. 

Secretary Freeman also refiects the respon- 
siveness of Washington to the needs of rural 
people. He has mobilized the entire Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a massive rural areas 
development effort. He is working for the 
farmer. He is working for the rural com- 
munity. We had a Secretary of Agriculture 
not too many years ago who turned his back 
on rural America. 

Let me use the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion as an example of the current willing- 
ness and readiness of Washington to help 
rural communities help themselves. 

During the past 3 years the leaders in 
Washington have revitalized this agency 
devoted to the strengthening of rural 
America. 

The Farmers Home Administration has 
quite a history. It made a fine record during 
the trials and tribulations of the thirties. It 
helped more than a miliion farm families 
during those dark days weather out the 
economic storms. 

Iam proud that I played a part in the as- 
sistance we gave New Mexico farmers and 
ranchers in those days. 

During the forties the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, it was then called Farm Secur- 
ity, helped small farmers make their con- 
tribution to war effort and after the war en- 
abled tens of thousands of veterans to be- 
come reestablished on the land. 

But when the dready fifties came along 
the agency was shunted aside. Its efforts 
were dissipated. I remember only too well 
the creeping paralysis that spread through 
this fine organization as national leaders beat 
down the initiative and vigor of its staff. 

In 1961 new leadership took over and new 
Ute began to pour through its veins. 

Congress passed a series of measures that 
greatly increased the capacity of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to serve family 
farms. New programs were added. The 
rural water system program was accelerated. 
The housing programs were enlarged to 
provide special assistance for the elderly. 

The supervised credit assistance that fi- 
nances farm operations and farm develop- 
ment was extended to cover the full range 
of family farms. 

In 3 years the agency expanded its opera- 
tions nationwide from a level of $300 million 
a year to $800 million a year. 

In New Mexico so far this year we have 
already advanced about $5.5 million com- 
pared to $3 million in 1960. 

The dollar figures are only a measure of 
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the growth in zeal and enthusiasm that has 
swept through the organization. 

The results are impressive. 

Rural community leaders have been quick 
to sense the change and to use the expanded 
facilities in rebuilding the rural economy. 

In New Mexico alone, 12 rural communi- 
ties have obtained funds to develop rural 
community water systems. Twenty-three 
additional community water projects are 
being considered. In the past 2 years we 
have helped more farmers and rural residents 
obtain an adequate supply of water in their 
homes than were served by our agency in 
all the previous years. And this is only the 


g. 

I know you have heard of the water sys- 
tem that was built at Chama, and at Dora. 
‘These systems received nationwide publicity. 

But there are others that you will hear 
more about as the construction 

These include the systems for the Cerro 
de Quadalupe and the Penasco-communities 
in Taos County, an expansion of the water 
system at Talpa, and a system in Quay 
County, the largest one so far, that will serve 
450 people, 12 local business firms, and 2 
churches. This latter system will entail an 
expenditure of some $190,000 in the area. In 
addition it is expected that a number of new 
homes will be built along the waterlines. 

These loans create business. 

They are a fine symbol of the manner in 
which the recapitalization of rural America 
is taking place. 

We believe in bringing resources to the 
people. Not in sending people in search of 
resources. 

We believe in solving rural problems in 
rural areas. Not in sending people in search 
of resources. 

We believe in making plans in terms of 
the needs of people, not in terms of some 
economic theory. 

We are against the concentration of power 
and riches in the hands of a few. 

This is not an Idle gesture we are making. 

During the fifties, economic forces were en- 
couraged to run unbridled and we wound up 
with 4 percent of the farms producing one- 
third of the marketed farm products and 
controlling one-fourth of the land. 

We do not want to see 1970 arrive with 4 
percent of the farms producing two-thirds 
of our farm products and controlling one- 
half of the land. 

I would encourage every rural person today 
to serlously consider what needs to be done 
to preserve not only our rural communities 
but the family farm structure of our great 
agricultural system. 

Do family farmers have access to all the 
capital they need to maintain their farms 
and see their crops through the processing 
stage and on the way to market? 

Do family farmers need to take additional 
steps to strengthen their position in the 
marketplace? i 

Are family farmers obtaining an adequate 
return for their labor? 

II family farmers were receiving parity 
income our whole economy would be on a 
stronger footing. 

Are we making our plans, are we doing 
our thinking, in terms of people? 

People are most important, 

President Johnson has made this point 
time and again. 

He has visited the homes of the disad- 
vantaged small farmers, people with whom 
the Farmers Home Administration is work- 
ing, and he has used the porches of these 
families as a platform to let affluent Ameri- 
cans know that there are people in our great 
country who have been overlooked. 

The day of glancing the other way when 
poverty and misfortune rear their ugly heads 
has passed. Solutions to these problems 
must and will be found. President Johnson 
has pledged the full support of our forces 
to this effort. And he has called for America 
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President Johnson outlined this goal as 
recently as May 22 at the University of Mich- 
igan. And at that time he pointed out that 
the countryside was one of the three places 
where we must begin to build.“the great 
society.” He emphasizes putting our land 
to its best use and refers to loans by the 
Farmers Home Administration for shifting 
the use of such land. Our water, our rural 
homes, and our rural communities are all 
central in this concept. “We have always 
prided ourselves,” the President says, on not 
only being America the strong, America the 
free, but America the beautiful.” He 
visualizes good farms, good rural homes, 
good water, good rural communities, and 
above all the abolition of rural poverty as 
essentials in achieving these goals. We in 
the Farmers Home Administration enlist 
totally and completely in this effort, And 
we have geared our agency’s credit services so 
as to meet rural problems head on and to 
seek and find the solutions. 

I take courage in being part of this great 
gathering today for you have proved your- 
self to be among the strong and self-reliant. 

But I say to you too, the world today is a 
rough, and expensive and a.complex place in 
which to make a living. 

Outside forces are having too great an in- 
fluence and pushing our farm families out 
of existence. These forces must be stopped. 
I have in mind such forces as vertical inte- 
gration, contract farming and forces which 
prevent family farmers from getting the re- 
sources they need and prevent them from 
getting a fair return for their labor. 

We honor you for the ability you have 
shown to stand on your own two feet. 

We simply say that when you move ahead 
to develop the resources at hand that we are 
at your service. We will seek ways to serve 
your needs, 

And remember, as you look to the future, 
your people are your most important asset. 


Three Birchers Score in California 
Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


. OF CALIFORNIA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, in 
a recent memo from the AFL-CIO's 
COPE, an interesting document covering 
the political news of the day and circu- 
lated among legislators of the 50 States, 
there is a commentary regarding the 
John Birch involvement in the recent 
California Republican primary election. 
It is sad to note that one of the leading 
contenders for the nomination to the 
office of the Presidency will carry mem- 
bers of this organization to the polls in 
hotly contested political battle. Fortu- 
nately, as was proven in my own con- 
gressional district, these extremist ele- 
ments can be defeated by vigorous 
campaigning; and by offering the voters 
reasonable proposals and programs to 
deal with the many problems facing our 
society today. I offer the following 
article into the Recor so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress will have the opportu- 
nity to be alerted of the constant threat 
to reason and good government that the 
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ae Society represents to our way of 
S. 
The article follows: 
THREE BIRCHERS SCORE IN CALIFORNIA 
PRIMARY 


Three avowed members of the extremist 
John Birch Society won nomination for con- 
gressional races in the recent California Re- 
publican primary. 

One, Robert Muncaster, will run against 
liberal Democratic incumbent Cron. KING, 
coauthor of the King-Anderson health care 
proposal, in the 17th District, Los Angeles 
County. The two other Birchers who won 
nominations will contest liberals HAROLD 
JOHNSON, 2d District, and HARLAN HAGEN, 
14th District. 

Among them, the three liberals being chal- 
lenged by Birchers had rung up COPE vot- 
ing records totaling 113 right votes against 
only 7 wrong votes going into the 88th 
Congress. 

In addition to the three admitted Birch 
members, many of the winning GOP candil- 
dates for Congress in Los Angeles were 
handpicked by Edgar Hiestand, according to 
the New York Times. Hiestand, a five-term 
Congressman defeated in 1962, was one of 
two avowed Birchers in Congress, The 
other was John Rousselot, also ousted in 
1962, who is now Western States director 
for JBS. 


House Joint Resolution 693—The Becker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, because 
I believe that religious liberty, now pro- 
tected by the first amendment to the 
Constitution, is threatened by House 
Joint Resolution 693, commonly known 
as the Becker amendment, I would like, 
under unanimous consent, to insert in 
the Recorp the excellent testimony 
which Bentley Kassal, New York at- 
torney and member of the National 
Board of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, delivered before the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Since its inception 17 years ago, ADA 
has fought for civil liberties and fought 
every movement which would erode 
them. Mr, Kassal has long been an 
articulate spokesman on behalf of civil 
liberties—and sometimes a lonely one. 
The first year he served in the New York 
State Legislature, he was the only one of 
150 assemblymen to vote against the ex- 
tension of the New York security risk 
law. Three years later the majority of 
the assembly followed his lead, and the 
law which had been in effect for more 
than 15 years, was allowed to expire. 

Mr. Kassal's testimony on the Becker 
and related amendments, delivered early 
this month, follows: 

‘TESTIMONY OF BENTLEY KASSAL ON BEHALF OF 
AMERICANS For DEMOCRATIC ACTION BEFORE 
7 5 HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, JUNE 3, 
19 
Mr, Chairman and members of the commit- 

tee, my name is Bentley Kassal. I appear 

here today as a member of and for the Na- 
tional Board of Americans for Democratic 

Action. I am a practicing attorney in New 
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York City and a former member of the New 
York State Assembly. On behalf of the offi- 
cers and members of ADA, I wish to thank 
the committee for allowing us time to testify 
on the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution relating to public school prayers, 
Bible reading in the public schools, and 
praying in public places. 

Before we discuss the substance of our 
testimony, I wish to thank the distinguished 
committee chairman, Mr. CELLER, for con- 
ducting fair hearings on the proposed amend- 
ments to the Bill of Rights. The relation- 
ship of religion to government is an issue 
fraught with emotion. The cooling atmos- 
phere of legislative hearings is indispensable 
to sound consideration in the formulation of 
public policy. Only through such hearings 
is it possible to separate fact from fiction, 
gain historical perspective, and puncture 
myths. Hearings allow legislators to analyze 
rationally the meaning of the first amend- 
ment provision that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” and 
the recent Supreme Court decisions that in- 
terpreted this provision, 

This committee has acted responsibly by 
holding hearings. It has evidenced a will- 
ingness to discuss and consider the proposed 
constitutional amendments. That is the very 
essence of fair procedure. To bypass the 
House Judiciary Committee would negate the 
purposes of using congressional committees 
to consider legislation and constitutional 
amendments. Therefore, ADA urges those 
Congressmen who have signed the petition 
to discharge House Joint Resolution 693 from 
the House Judiciary Committee to remove 
their names from the petition. 

ADA strongly urges the defeat within the 
House Judiciary Committee of House Joint 
Resolution 693 and other related resolutions. 
ADA opposes all amendments which will 
destroy our existing constitutional right to 
freedom of religious worship. If enacted, 
these amendments would destroy: 

1. The integrity of the Bill of Rights. 

2. The principle of church-state separa- 
tion, 

3. The principle of religious freedom, 

4. The unity of the public school system. 

The constitutional prohibition against 
governmental establishment of religion and 
against limiting the right to exercise reli- 
gious belief freely is a demonstrated necessity 
in preserving the liberties of the American 
people. ADA believes that the attacks on 
the Supreme Court decisions in the Engel, 
Schempp, and Murray cases does violence to 
the historical purposes of the first amend- 
ment, 

The United States faces, for the first time 
in its history, a serious and direct attack on 
the Bill of Rights and the first amendment. 
Never before in American history has there 
been any serlous attempt to modify or change 
any of the Bill of Rights. It is particularly 
ironic that during the period the Bill of 
Rights faced its greatest threats in day-to- 
day events, no one suggested the need to 
change any of the Bill of Rights. We sur- 
vived the Palmer raids and the recent Mc- 
Carthy era, when the epithet “fifth-amend- 
ment Communist” was used quite freely, 
without modification of the free speech pro- 
vision of the American Constitution or the 
protection against self-incrimination In the 
fifth amendment. There were sharp and dis- 
quieting disagreements over what these basic 
rights meant and how they ought to be ap- 
plied. But all agreed that the text of the 
first and fifth amendments and others in the 
Bill of Rights were sacrosanct. 

Indeed, if there is one orthodoxy, one fixed 
star in our constitutional system, it is the 
Bill of Rights, As liberals, we hope that if 
there is one issue that unites us with con- 
servatives, it is to defend, expand, and pro- 
tect the Bill of Rights, particularly when 
they are under direct attack. 
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In ADA’s judgment, to protect the text of 
the Bill of Rights represents the deepest 
form of patriotism, The uprooted who came 
to our shores in their search for freedom 
came from many lands—and they had many 
different religions and political views. But 
our ancestors were in quest of a dream. 
The hallmark of that dream was the right to 
exercise freely their religious beliefs. 

A government dedicated to the protection 
of freedom—in which religious freedom is 
fundamental—must inherently be a govern- 
ment of limited powers. House Joint 
Resolution 693, ang the related resolutions, 
grant the Government sweeping powers. If 
adopted, they will directly violate the free 
exercise of religion. These resolutions are 
alien to the American tradition. 
name of yoluntary prayer, these resolutions, 
if adopted as part of the Constitution, will 
bear the poisonous fruits of religious strife. 

The principal resolution for consideration 
is House Joint Resolution 693. The resolu- 
tion states: 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit the offering, reading 
from, or listening to prayers or Biblical 
Scriptures, if participation therein is on a 
voluntary basis, in any governmental or pub- 
lic school, institution, or place. 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or Invoking the aid of 
God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Nothing in this article shall constitute an 
establishment of 

On its face, House Joint Resolution 693 has 
a surface innocence. But underneath the 
surface innocence the proposed ‘amendment 
carries a fleet of explosive troubles. House 
Joint Resolution 693 categorically limits the 
right to free religious worship. Despite the 
verbal acknowledgement in House Joint Res- 
olution 693 that “nothing in this article 
shall constitute an establishment of reli- 
gion,” it in fact constitutes an establishment 
of religion. In a compulsory setting, such 
as the public schools, the Government will 
be directly aiding and encouraging religion. 
In American history, the provision in the 
first amendment prohibiting an establish- 
ment of religion has always meant something 
far more than merely not setting up an 
established church such as exists in Great 
Britain. In the words of Justice Clark, 
writing for the Court in the Schempp and 
Murray decisions, the test may be stated as 
follows: 

“What are the purpose and the primary 
effect of the enactment? If either is the ad- 
vancement or the inhibition of religion, then 
the enactment exceeds the scope of legisla- 
tive power as circumscribed by the Consti- 
tution. That is to say that to withstand 
the strictures of the establishment clause, 
there must be a secular legislative purpose 
and a primary effect that neither advances 
nor inhibits religion. * * * The free exer- 
cise clause, likewise considered many times 
here, withdraws from legislative power, State 
and Federal, the exertion of any restraint on 
the free exercise of religion. Its purpose is 
to secure religious liberty in the individual 
by prohibiting any invasions thereof by civil 
authority. Hence it is necessary in a free 
exercise case for one to show the coercive 
effect of the enactment as it operates against 
him in the practice of his religion. The dis- 
tinction between the two clauses is appar- 
ent—a violation of the free exercise clause is 
Predicated on coercion, while the establish- 
ment clause violation need not be so at- 
tended,” 

The constitutional prohibition against 
establishment of religion prevents govern- 
mental bodies from prescribing prayers that 
assume belief in a Supreme Being—no mat- 
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ter how innocent the prayer sounds—in a 
setting that inyolves a captured audience 
such as students attending a public school. 
The Constitution therefore also prohibits 
governmentally prescribed sectarian prayers 
or the citing of passages from the Bible (or 
any other religious book) as part of a devo- 
tional exercise in the same setting. 

House Joint Resolution 693, and the re- 
lated resolutions, directly threaten the his- 
torical pattern of religious freedom in Amer- 
ican society that culminated in the adoption 
of the first amendment. In proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment that will reverse the 
American historical tradition, the proponents 
of such resolutions act to involve the Goy- 
ernment in the religious affairs of the Ameri- 
can people.. The Constitution requires that 
the Government must neither intrude nor 
trespass in affairs that encourage the estab- 
lishment of religion or inhibit the right of 
freedom to worship. Mr. Justice Brennan’s 
concurring opinion in the Schempp and 
Murray cases suggests the guidelines that 
have influenced the Court: 

“What the framers meant to foreclose, and 
what our decisions under the establishment 
clause have forbidden, are those involve- 
ments of religious with secular institutions 
which (a) serve the essentially religious ac- 
tivities of religious institutions; (b) employ 
the organs of government for essentially re- 
ligious purposes; or (e) use essentially relig- 
fous means to serve governmental ends, 
where secular means would suffice. When 
the secular and religious institutions become 
involved in such a manner, there inhere in 
the relationship precisely those dangers—as 
much to church as to state—which the 
framers feared would subvert religious liberty 
and the strength of a system of secular gov- 
ernment.” 

For the sake of argument only, ADA de- 
murs to the fact that in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 693 and related resolutions “nothing in 
this article shall constitute an establishment 
of religion." The first amendment specifi- 
cally states that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” By 
adding House Joint Resolution 693 to the 
Constitution, the Congress will also be lim- 
iting and thereby amending the free exercise 
clause. Freedom to worship is both an indi- 
vidual and a religious matter, In short, more 
than neutrality, or establishment of-religion, 
was involved in the prayer cases. To suggest 
that if the prayers in the Engel and Murray 
cases and the reading of the Bible in the 
Schempp case were allowed, the effect would 
be to merely restore the opportunity children 
might have had to exercise religious preroga- 
tives, represents a shoddy analysis. 

The prayer in the Engel case was obviously 
not of each student’s or each family’s private 
choosing. It was composed by State officials. 
It was sectarian in character. It reads as 
follows: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee, we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

In defining religion, the Court has properly 
defined it broadly. It includes nontheistic 
sects and many relatively small ones. 

On its face, the prayer in the Engel case 
is sectarian, since the invocation of God is 
incompatible with the nontheistic sects. 
Furthermore, oral prayer is opposed by 
Quakers. Even the presumed value of prayer 
itself, describing often the deeply felt and 
inward relationship between man and God, 
is offensive to a number of religions. 
Finally, the use of the prayer to favor a par- 
ticular country, without mentioning the rest 
of humanity, is also offensive to a number of 
religions. 

The prayer and Scriptures, in Schempp 
and Murray, respectively, although not com- 
posed by the State, were prescribed by the 
State and were equally sectarian. The issue 
then partially revolves around what body 
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prescribes the prayer, But a depth analysis 
also suggests that it is equally essential to 
determine the setting in which the prayer 
or Bible reading occurs. 

The public schools represent a compulsory 
setting, They involve a captured audience. 
Even providing an excuse procedure for the 
prayer or Bible reading coerces students 
more than when prayers are offered or the 
Bible read in a noncompulsory setting. 

Just imagine for a moment what the re- 
sult would be if this amendment were 
adopted. The definition of “voluntary” 
would immediately create severe problems. 
Would “voluntary” involve an excuse at all 
times, no matter what prayers were read, or 
would it involve excusal only when prayers 
were being read when a particular re 
found such prayers offensive? Would there 
be provision for prayers that were accepta- 
ble to the nontheistic religious? What 
prayers would be acceptable to the Quakers 
and simultaneously acceptable to Catholics 
or fundamentalist Protestants? 

Even “voluntary” participation is a myth 
in the public school setting. The pressure to 
participate in the prayer, no matter how 
offensive, or listen to the Bible being read, 
will overwhelm nearly all children. The stu- 
dent’s departure will be noticed by all. An 
onus of decision Is placed on children which 
should not be placed on children. 

It is too easy to comprehend the troubles 
that will result from the contest over what 
prayers will be offered and what version of 
the Bible will be read. Sectarian prayers 
and similar practices in the public schools 
will have the damaging effect of dividing 
children and adults into groups of Protes- 
tants against Catholics, Christians against 
Jews, believers against nonbelievers. 

As the Constitution now reads, and as the 
Supreme Court has interpreted it, it allows 
for the crucial fact that members of different 
religions pray in different ways. Some pray 
with their hands clasped, some with their 
heads covered, some silently. Indeed, dif- 
ferent religions hold sacred different versions 
of the Bible. Some read the St. James Bible, 
some the Old Testament, some the Douay 
version. House Joint Resolution 693 cate- 
gorically results in pressure to pray or par- 
ticipate in Bible reading that not only of- 
fends the sensibilities and freedom of those 
who choose not to pray, but of those who 
hold deeply religious beliefs which are not 
satisfied by prayers not of their religion 
or the Bible 8 hold sacred. 

The adoption of this amendment guar- 
antees making a political football out of 
religion. In each community, in each State, 
religions will compete with each other. They 
will strive to gain acceptance for a partic- 
ular version of a prayer that meets with 
their beliefs. The tyranny of the majority 
may well be imposed on religious minori- 
ties, effectively compelling the minority to 
participate in prayers that offend or com- 
pelling it to stand alone through the pub- 
lic excusal procedure. 

The current rulings of the Court pros 
vide the law with a firm unde 
legal certainty. Currently citizens oe 
what the Constitution specifically provides 
as it relates to public school prayers and 
Bible reading. The adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 693 will breed only conflict and 
dissension. Local communities may well 
have to set up religious boards to find meth- 
ods of accommodating religious differences 
through the use of prayers and Bible read- 
ing. Although such boards may be estab- 
lished, it is hard to envision their finding 
& satisfactory method of dealing with the 
problem. Suggesting an alternating method 
A an Er tee at int ie 
tees ‘ending 
Seeking a nonsectarian or nondenomina- 
tional prayer is the pursult of fiction. Even 
the New York Regents prayer, which on 
the surface seems nouofiensive, offends in 
many respects. 
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The choice, then, is a simple one: Whether 
to continue existing religious freedom, which 
permits religious worship as one sees fit, or 
whether to limit that religious freedom to 
the point of guaranteeing that some citizens’ 
religious tenets are offended dally. 

The other aspects of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 693 are based on inaccurate assumptions. 
Currently no constitutional or statutory pro- 
hibition prevents the use of prayers in gov- 
ernmental institutions or activities, cere- 
monies or coinage, or in such ceremonies as 
the salute to the flag. The proponents of 
House Joint Resolution 693 assume that gov- 
ernment and religion must be in constant 
warfare. This assumption is totally false. 
As Mr. Justice Brennan stated in the 
Schempp and Murray cases, I venture to 
suggest that religious exercises in the public 
schools present a unique problem. For not 
every involvement of religion in public life 
violates the establishment clause. Our deci- 
sion in these cases does not clearly forecast 
anything about the constitutionality of 
other types of interdependence between re- 
ligious and other public Institutions.” 

The unfortunate fact is that the propo- 
nents of House Joint Resolution 693 inaccu- 
rately assume that the Constitution does not 
tolerate any accommodation between religion 
and government. The assumption is that 
every involvement of religion in public life 
violates the establishment clause. This point 
of view is extremely oversimplified. The 
proponents of constitutional amendments 
conveniently assume that the Supreme Court 
is dedicated to the obliteration of religion. 

In discussing the relationship between 
religion and government, we recognize that 
conflict can exist between the establishment 
and free exercise provisions of the first 
amendment. Such practices, which appear 
on the surface to violate the establishment 
clause, may seriously Interfere with religious 
liberties also protected by the first amend- 
ment. The most obvious examples provide 
for churches and chaplains in military es- 
tablishments and penal institutions, These 
examples are clearly distinguishable from the 
religious exercises and Bible reading at pub- 
lic schools, on five counts: 

(1) The use of military chaplains and 
chaplains in penal institutions involves 
adults, and does not involve children, (2) 
The involvement of such chaplains allows 
each individual to express freely his own re- 
ligious belief, or no belief. (3) Attendance 
at services is not compulsory. (4) There is 
no attempt to have a unifying prayer. (5) 
Finally, attending public school does not 
deny children general opportunities to wor- 
ship in a religious fashion otherwise. The 
situation of the schoolchild is totally dis- 
tinguishable from that of the prisoner or 
the soldier away on a base. 

The commandant of the Ist amendment, 
and as applied to the 14th amendment, is 
that the State must be neutral in all mat- 
ters of faith. It must neither favor nor 
inhibit religion. The sponsorship of rell- 
gious exercises, by either authoring or pre- 
scribing prayers or reading of the Bible in 
the public schools, jeopardizes that neu- 
trality. But the refusal to provide chaplains 
and places of worship for prisoners and 
soldiers, cut off from the ordinary advantages 
of civilian life by action of the State, who 
have no opportunities at all to engage in 
religious. worship, would be a hostile act 
thereby inhibiting religion. 

The offering of invocational prayers in 
legislative bodies or public gatherings—in- 
deed where public officials present them- 
selves—involves a different matter. There 
is no need for anyone to attend such services, 
And, indeed, for other reasons, anyone who 
wishes to go to the House or Senate will al- 
Ways see a sparse gathering of Congressmen 
and Senators at the time the prayers are be- 
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ing said. This is not to suggest that legis- 
lators are irreligious. It only suggests a 
freedom not to attend the invocation. In- 
deed, if one reads the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
carefully, one can see, through the course of 
a congressional session, the meaning of Jus- 
tice Douglas“ remarks in the Zorach case: 
“We are a religious people,“ Religion does 
play a significant part in American life. We 
are Protestant, Catholic, Jew. The invoca- 
tion of prayers at either a public gathering 
such as the inaugural of the President, or 
at the start of a congressional session, simply 
illustrates the Nation's preoccupation with 
religion. It results in neither favoring 
religion nor qualifying the necessary neutral- 
ism by Government. 

Finally, the Court's decisions clearly do not 
prevent the use of nondevotional study in 
the public schools of religion and the Bible. 
Indeed, it is hard to imagine how European 
history could be taught without going into 
the doctrines of Calvinism and Martin 
Luther, and the conflicts between the popes 
and their opponents. It is difficult to dis- 
cuss American history without going into 
the purposes of the Bill of Rights and the 
opposition by the Founding Fathers to an 
established church, or their support of free- 
dom of religion. Indeed, as we course 
through American history, we can find a 
useful need for understanding the role of 
evangelism in American history, and the use 
of the Bible on the frontier. Finally, noth- 
ing in these decisions precludes a study of 
the Bible, as literature, and of its meaning. 
Quite the contrary, one would think that 
such studies would be beneficial in the 
curriculum. 

The fact is that the proponents of House 
Joint Resolution 693 have proposed the most 
radical change possible in supporting a Con- 
stitutional amendment. The proponents of 
the amendment have decided a priori that 
the Supreme Court does not tolerate religion. 
Quite the contrary. The Court 
that religion plays an important role in 
American life. Most important, the Court 
acknowledges that religion and government 
can accommodate each other in order to 
fulfill the mandate of the establishment 
clause and the free exercise clause. 

In the name of bringing prayer into the 
public-school system, the proponents of 
House Joint Resolution 693 are willing to 
discard the precious heritage of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Merely because of disagreement with the 
conclusion in the Engel, Schempp and Mur- 
ray cases, the proponents of House Joint Res- 
Olution 693 seek to lead us down the road 
of a step-by-step destruction and weaken- 
ing of the Bill of Rights. The costs of ac- 
ceptance of such a change are far higher 
than the price of any prayer in the public 
schools, especially when it is impossible for 
such prayers not to offend a portion of the 
population at all times. 

Adopting House Joint Resolution 693 will 
result in each community becoming a re- 
ligious battleground. We will follow the 
earlier example of many European countries. 
Conflict and controversy as to whose Bible 
shall be read, as to what prayer shall be re- 
cited, will reign supreme. America has had 
its freedom established and protected by 
shunning sectarian strife and religious rival- 
ries. We must continue to do so. Surely the 
public school should be kept above such 
battles. If there ls one place where govern- 
ment should not adopt constitutional 
amendments, it is in the area of restricting 
freedom of religion. “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an ‘establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the fres exercise there- 
of,” is basic to protecting our freed6m. This 
tenet must not, be compromised or in- 
fringed upon. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, June 13, 1964, our able and 
beloved Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges, delivered an excellent ad- 
dress to the 16th Annual News Seminar 
of the Virginia Press Association in his- 
toric Charlottesville, Va. 

His remarks on that occasion consti- 
tute an excellent summary of the accom- 
plishments of the present administra- 
tion and the national goals it seeks to 
attain. 

He also makes certain predictions con- 
cerning the upcoming national elections 
which I am sure will be of interest to 
SS on both sides of the political 
aisle. i 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY BECRETARY oF COMMERCE LUTHER 
H. Hopcss 


Thank you for asking me here to the 16th 
Annual News Seminar of the Virginia Press 
Association to talk with you newsmen, young 
and old. I always like to meet the press. 

I am delighted, too, to come to Charlottes- 
ville and the University of Virginia. Vir- 
ginia, as many of you know, is the State 
where I was born, and although I grew up in 
the neighboring State of North Carolina, I 
feel very close to the Old Dominion. 

As a Democrat—as any Democrat would— 
T am pleased to come here to the State that 
gave birth to and nourished the founder of 
our party—Thomas Jefferson. It was called 
the Democratic-Republican Party in those 
days, and one of the ways we have improved 
on it was to get rid of the second part of the 
title. Andy Jackson did that. 

It is fitting that the Virginia Press Asso- 
clation should choose to meet here, for Jef- 
ferson was an ardent supporter of a free 
press, You will recall that he once said that 
if he had to choose between a government 
without newspapers or newspapers without 
a government he would prefer newspapers. 
Fortunately this is a choice we In the United 
States do not have to make. 

As Jefferson observed. The basis of our 
Government being the opinion of the peo- 
ple, the very first object should be to keep 
that right“ —and in days, such as these, of 
rapid change and complex, worldwide Issues, 
the job of keeping our people informed can 
be a difficult one. 

Those of us in politics are singled out for 
particular attention in the country’s news- 
papers—especially in a presidential election 
year—and rightly so. In no area does the 
press perform a greater public service than 
informing the citizens of America of the 
doings of their public servants. 

You have a problem and under all the cir- 
cumstances I think you do a good job. In 
meeting deadlines and covering controversial 
subjects there are bound to be errors, I will 
say I think those errors are honest and few. 
But when a candidate for public office yells 
foul at the press too loudly and too often— 
as a very active officeseeker recently has 
done—I can only say perhaps it is the truth 
that hurts, 

T have been asked to discuss politics, which 
is a very big topic for the short time we have 
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here today, and I have been asked to talk 
about the coming presidential campaign, 
which is also a very big topic and an uncer- 
tain one. I haven't any inside information 
on the future, so I would not care to predict 
who the Republican candidates will be or 
who the Democratic Vice Presidential candi- 
date will be. 

At a press conference in Germany last 
week, I was queried as to the possible Repub- 
lican Presidential nominee. I said we have 
an expression in the South: “It don’t make no 
difference." 

I do say that President Lyndon B. John- 
son will head the Democratic ticket and that 
the American electorate will endorse that 
nomination and sweep him back into office 
in the fall, 

I feel confident that November will find 
the Democrats continuing in national office 
and gaining in local elections because I be- 
lieve their program and their candidates best 
serve the people, which is the highest aim of 
politics. 

Political action is the American way of 
selecting public officials who are responsive 
to public needs. Through the mechanism 
of politics we provide for the defense of our 
country; we work for a healthy economy at 
home and a strong competitive position 
abroad; we achieve the social alms of the 
community In its war against poverty, disease, 
and crime. 

As Woodrow Wilson—another great Vir- 
ginian besides Thomas Jefferson—pointed 
out in a political science textbook he wrote 
long before he became President: “If the 
history of society proved anything, it proves 
the absolute naturalness of government. If 
society itself be not evil, neither surely is 
government an evil, for government is the 
indispensible organ of society * * * its only 
potent and universal instrument.” 

It is my feeling, apart from partisan con- 
siderations, which I grant are strong, that 
President Johnson is the man best qualified 
in the United States today to lead our coun- 
try toward the goals of peace and prosperity. 

It would be hard to find an area in our na- 
tional life with which he has not had con- 
tact and displayed his considerable skills. 
He began his career as Texas Administrator 
for the National Youth Administration. 

He spent 11 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 12 years in the U.S. Senate. 

He served as Senate Democratic whip and 
Senate majority leader. He served on the 
National Security Council and the Council's 
Executive Committee. He was Chairman of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council. 
He headed the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 

As Vice President, he represented the Ken- 
Hedy administration on trips to 20 foreign 
nations. Indeed, as Vice President, he sat in 
on Cabinet and other important meetings 
and advised and helped shape the programs 
of the Kennedy-Johnson administration. 

This program of the Democratic Party is 
a dynamic program designed to meet the 
vast and continuing challenges that face 
America at home and abroad. 

This administration is pledged to provide: 
A national defense that is effective and eco- 
nomical; a rising standard of living for all 
of our citizens; and services to business, 
labor, communities and the individual that 
this great growing land of ours demands. 

The administration built this program on 
the firm footings of a strong and 
economy. And to insure the health of this 
country's economy, it set about to create the 
Atmosphere for business that would enable 
it to thrive and expand. 

These efforts have been met with solid 
Success. In 1961 the economy of the United 
States was at the low tide of recession. This 
Sda was turned. Many of the problems that 

aced the country early in 1961 have greatly 
iminished, | 
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Under the administrations of President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, our country 
has enjoyed the longest peacetime period of 
growth in a generation—an economic expan- 
sion now in its 40th month. And this growth 
was accomplished with remarkable price 
stability. 

Unemployment has dropped from nearly 7 
percent in early 1961 to 5.1 percent, the lowest 
level since February 1960. This is the sort 
of progress we are working for. 

Gross national product is up 17 percent, 
measured in constant dollars. 

Industrial production is up 24 percent. 

Civilian nonfarm jobs are up over 3 mil- 
lion. 

Personal income is up 675 billion or 18% 
percent. 

Corporate profits before taxes are up $16 
billion, or 41 percent. 

Total after-tax income of the American 
people is up $64 billion or 18 percent. 

Real disposable income per family is up 
more than $700 in 1963 prices or 9 percent, 

Certainly these economic gains came from 
the basic soundness of our economic system, 
the energies of the American businessman 
and the American people, and a set of com- 
plex economic circumstances. But as the 
great English historian, Edward Gibbons, 
once said, “The winds and waves are always 
on the side of the ablest navigators.” Many 
of the economic gains our country has made 
must be laid to economic policies set down 
by this administration. 

Government steps which helped to bring 
us out of the recession ranged from ex- 
tended unemployment compensation through 
a far-reaching housing program. The ad- 
ministration instituted programs to retrain 
workers and bring industry to areas of severe 
underemployment. 

Most important the administration acted 
to stimulate consumer demand through a 
tax cut bill. This reduction is expected to 
put $11% billion into the private sector of 
the economy. It will add, through its mul- 
tiplier effect, year after year, an estimated 
$35 to $40 billion more gross national prod- 
uct, $25 to $30 billion more consumption, 
and an estimated $5 to $7 billion more in 
business profits. f 

Investment is a potent stimulant to em- 
ployment. The investment tax credit and 
the accelerated depreciation schedules es- 
tablished by this administration were two 
important steps for economic growth. The 
combined effect of these two actions gave 
industry an added cash flow of near $5 bil- 
lion total for 1962 and 1963. And business 
expenditures on plant and equipment in 
1964 are expected to hit a record $43.2 bil- 
lion, 10 percent more than last year. 

Most of all, the administration has re- 
stored confidence in the Nation. Long be- 
fore the tax bill passed, businessmen and 
industrialists began to make plans for 
greater investemnt and spending because 
they had confidence. 

This administration has proved to be 
more probusiness in a practical sense than 
any administration of either party for a 
long time. 

We are proud of this, and there is just 
cause for this pride in our accomplisch- 
ments. But in spite of more than 
this Nation has ever known, and in spite 
of a record level of accomplishment, we 
have yet much to do. 

In spite of more than $70 million 
ployed in this country, 344 million are un- 
employed. In spite of the highest standard 
of living of any country on the globe, one- 
fifth of our people have not properly shared 
in this abundance. 

This comparative poverty imposes a cost 
for every citizen in the United States. Rais- 
ing the annual earnings of 10 million of our 
poor by only $1,000 a year will add $14 bil- 
lion a year to our national output. Further- 
more, we could then reduce public assistance 
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payments which now cost us $4 billion a year, 
and we could cut the high costs of poverty- 
related problems of crime, delinquency, dis- 
ease and hunger. 

These are not conditions that will cure 
themselves. Nor are they conditions that we 
can with conscience tolerate. They are con- 
ditions which we must use our energies and 
imaginations to remedy. 

I am basically a conservative—a business- 
man and a southern moderate, But I believe 
sincerely that our Democratic Party is best 
suited ‘by tradition, action, and vision to do 
the best job for the common man—in a high- 
er standard of living for him and in human 
rights that he deserves, If we help all the 
people, we grow a strong economy and a 
great nation—otherwise we fail. 

The South has given as a new leader, Pres- 
ident Johnson, who is offering us a program 
for advancement that is worthy of the 
noblest tradition of the South. 

Thank you. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Problem 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when on almost any day some per- 
son is quoting some statistic of average 
wealth and poverty to illustrate both 
sides of the same issue, it is refreshing to 
find a prominent man in the community 
who still likes to focus on the individual. 

I believe the words of Dr. Carl A. 
Frische, spoken at the commencement 
of Mitchel College of Long Island Uni- 
versity on June 13, 1964, should be shared 
with my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. They follow: 

Procress Is Our Most IMPORTANT PROBLEM 


I trust that a well-known corporation will 
forgive the turn I have given to their slogan. 
I have chosen the title “Progress Is Our Most 
Important Problem” for my remarks today. 

You may think this is a curious theme 
for graduation exercises. Some of you may 
well react that it is fitting to talk about 
progress as you receive your diplomas, but 
it really isn't cricket to ruin the picture by 
tying the words “progress” and “problem” 
together, 

It may not be palatably cricket, but it is 
reality. And, if your education here has 
been at all meaningful, it has certainly 
taught you to temper your judgments to 
some degree with the realities of the situa- 
tions you face. 

Admittedly, the most popular theme in 
America in 1964 is progress. It is under- 
standably easy, in much of this Nation, to 
bask in the splendorous evidence all about 
us of the miracles we have wrought in ma- 
terial well-being in recent decades. 

Those of my generation have seen much 
of it happen—most of it, in fact—the dra- 
matic experience of depending as a child 
upon the horse and buggy and the “iron 
horse,” then making the quantum jump to 
the automobile, then to the airplane whose 
advanced versions will soon thrust us desti- 
nationward at twice the speed of sound on 
commercial flights. And now we anticipate 
the arrival of fellow citizens on the moon 
in just a few years. 

Yes, that’s progress, of one kind. I saw it 
happen, and we are seeing it continue at an 
accelerating pace. About the time I received 
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my graduate degree a fellow ran for President 
on what seemed a progressive platform for 
that day. He promised “two chickens in 
every pot” as a material goal that should 
have widespread public appeal. Today, just 
32 years later, it might be underselling a bit 
to promise “two cars in every garage.” Think 
of it, in this year alone, about one-half a 
million families will acquire a second car for 
the first time and will join the 8.5 million 
families that already own two or more auto- 
mobiles. : 

The statistics. are convincing. This year in 
the United States, people will enjoy income 
of just under $500 billion—half a trillion. 
Never were so many people of this or any 
other nation so well fixed financially. 

Some statistics—the statistics of material 
progress—are staggering. Let's look at some 
other evidence of affluence. American golfers 
are spending $250 million a year on the sport. 
There are 9 million pleasure boats in use, 
up 2 million in just 5 years. Color television, 
no longer a novelty, will find its way into a 
million homes this year. Telephones? Nearly 
one-third of all homes haye more than one. 
Air conditioning? About 10 million homes 
have one or more units. And so the figures 
go, on and on, upward and upward in a dizzy 
exponential curve. 

Then, where are the problems, you ask. 
They are with us, and they too proscribe their 
own ever-rising exponential curves. 

We talked a moment ago of the evolution, 
or rather the revolution, that has taken place 
in transportation in my time. We failed to 
state that in the past two decades alone, we— 
and others—have also developed a source of 
awesome power. This power can be of great 
benefit to mankind and it can also destroy 
a large part of the population of the world. 
There is a problem to cast a most ominous 
shadow on progress. 

This problem is far beyond the scope of 
solution here today, but having mentioned it 
I cannot pass on without asking a question or 
two for future contemplation. We must ask 
ourselves, are we going to cringe in fear of 
this awesome power? Or are we going to 
stand up like mature people and face our re- 
sponsibilities, continue to have faith in the 
principles that have brought us this far on 
our path of human progress? I think we 
must continue to be firm in our convictions 
and actions in spite of the awesome conse- 
quences of a possible mistake or a possible 
misstep. Of course, we must be cautious and 
prudent about the use of this power, but we 
must also move forward. 

A moment ago I mentioned the fabulous 
national income of our citizens. We must 
not, however, overlook the reality that these 
self-same income earners owe mortgages, in- 
stallment, and other debts to the tune of 
$247 billion. And our national debt limit 
keeps on pushing upward and is now well 
over $300 billion. This is a fantastic total 
indebtedness of over $550 billion, Some peo- 
ple would have you believe that it is of no 
importance that each of us, every man, wom- 
an, and child, owes an average of almost 
$3,000 per person. We are either bankrupt or 
in bondage. 

We talked of the affluent touches of life we 
see all about us. But what about the unem- 
ployed, the unemployable, the bulging wel- 
fare rolls and mental institutions, the in- 
creases in crime, in divorce, in delinquency? 
These statistics, too, run into the millions, 
category by category. Plotted on a chart, we 
see clearly that the rising exponential curves 
apply to our problems as well as to our 
material progress. 

What must we then conclude? It seems 
we must conclude—and confess—that to 
make real progress in a mass society is our 
most important problem. We must depart 
from our focus upon the statistics of mate- 
rial progress and assess what of real value has 
been lost along the way. We must look on 
the problem side of our national accounts 
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and see if we can sharply reduce the liabili- 
ties we have allowed to accumulate there. 
For example, let us explore how we can con- 
centrate more on welfare of the people 
rather than welfare for the people. Let us 
think more of how we can make people 
better suited for life than just make life suit 
people better. 

The major thing that has been lost, it 
seems to me, is self, the individual. The 
strengths of a society stem from the 
strengths of the individual. To be strong, 
individuals must be emergent in nature 
rather than yielding to the submergence 
which a mass society tends to enforce upon 
them. We need more participators and fewer 
spectators. 

Here, it seems to me, is a task for the grad- 
uating classes of 1964. Find the means of 
developing anew the kind of individual 
strengths and characteristics upon which a 
better society of tomorrow can be built. How 
can the individual, one by one—the single 
atoms of a powerful social entity—be re- 
constructed? There are some basic funda- 
mentals that must go Into the design. We 
want an end product who believes in disci- 
pline, but who practices self-discipline even 
more, We want him to endorse national 
goals, but also to set his first course by es- 
tablishing person milestones of his own. 
We want him to help enforce standards upon 
society, but first to have meaningful stand- 
ards for his own behavior and outlooks. 
We want him to dream of and share in the 
excellence of man's total achievements, but 
insist that he strive to excel, himself, to the 
limits of his ability. He should support the 
precepts of law and order, but must first 
develop his own sense of equity and tidiness 
in relationship to his fellow men. 

This, to be sure, is quite a man. I hope 
you will agree with me that such a man—in 
fact, millions upon millions of such men and 
women—is the critical ingredient if the 
problems of progress are to be met. I hope 
you will also agree that those of you blessed 
by higher education will assume important 
responsibilities in developing in yourselves 
and in those about you the character, the 
enterprise, and a practicing sense of the hu- 
manities required to attain the noble goal 
of the greatest good for the greatest. number. 

It would seem that the field of education 
is where we must turn for the surest avenue 
to this goal. Here is where the individual 
must somehow be isolated from the mass and 
indoctrinated according to his needs. His 
own personality, his creed for living, the de- 
velopment of his personal self-respect and 

for others, must somehow em 

despite the trend toward mechanization for 
the mass. Means must be found to empha- 
size and enhance the stature of the in- 
dividual in an educational system which 
inevitably will soon see schools designed 
around television, microfilmed libraries, elec- 
tronic printers, and other instructional in- 
strumentation that will make today’s pro- 
gramed instruction look like Abe Lincoln 
reading by candlelight. 

Concentrating upon the progress of the 
individual rather than upon the material 
progress of the whole society will hopefully 
start some of the liabilities we 
have built up along the way. Many of these 
liabilities are easily overlooked if we do not 
choose to observe them and be concerned 
about them. 

For example, in this richest Nation on 
earth, we have every right to be proud that 
ownership of the automobile is reaching as- 
tronomic heights. But we can't be proud of 
the behavior of the automobiles’ occupants. 
Just take the simple but disgusting matter 
of rubbish thrown out of car windows or 
illegally dumped, and you get an idea of the 
need for development of moral and practical 
values within the individual. 

At a time when transportation and the 
demand for improved roads is Long Island's 
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number one problem, we should find it 
curious and alarming that the State of New 
York spends $230 per mile just to clean up 
the rubbish—no snow included—from each 
of the 369 miles of State highways on Long 
island. Highway users are throwing millions 
of dollars of their own money out the win- 
dow nationally along with their own self- 
respect and the respect for others. 

A local official reports days when two full 
truckloads of beer cans are picked up from 
Sunrise Highway alone. In this county of 
Nassau, the highway dirt and litter bill is 
$150,000 annually, with 285 men picking up 
enough to equal Mount Rushmore four times 
over. Isn't this ridiculous, in the face of 
school budget problems for which Long 
Island is famous? 

Turning now to education, we can be 
proud of the fact that more than 1.3 million 
young Americans will enter college for the 
first time this year. About 40 percent of 
today's young people go on to college com- 
pared with 29 percent as recently as 1950. It 
is indeed remarkable. However, at the same 
time, there is nationwide concern for the 
moun numbers of high school dropouts, 
of delinquents, of drug addicts, of the men- 
tally disturbed, of mounting evidences of 
deterioration in the moral fiber of our young 
people. And, even among those being edu- 
cated, there are intsances which give us con- 
cern with respect to the individual's sense 
of citizenship and spiritual values in our so- 
ciety. In a loca] high school recently, some 
students refused to salute the flag. In an- 
other, at a mock political convention, the 
student body, among other things, asked for 
the repeal of our laws protecting us against 
treason. They supported the view that the 
phrases “Under God“ in the Pledge of Alle- 
giance and “In God We Trust” on our coins 
are both wrong and unconstitutional. 

Yes, it would appear that progress—prog- 
ress of the individual—is our most important 
problem. Here is where we all must work to 
improve our lot, because material success 
must obviously not be our singular goal. 
Material progress—much, much more of it 
seems desirable and in fact inevitable. How 
do we salvage and strengthen the individual 
in the midst of this affluent upsurge in the 
heart of the challenge to us today. 

One place to start is in our primary and 
secondary educational system, Any system 
which is forced to resort to remedial instruc- 
tion at high school and early college level is 
a poor system indeed. Let us introduce 
some standards of learning, starting in the 
first grade, so that the difficulties of learn- 
ing may be corrected in the beginning, while 
they are still small. Some of our Congress- 
men who conduct qualifying examinations 
for admission to our service academies tell 
me that almost without exception their ap- 
plicants have great difficulty with the math 
examinations. My friends, in his day and 
age of technology, we need people who un- 
derstand mathematics, What has happened 
to our standards of learning in mathematics? 
I think you will agree with me that it is 
pretty late to discover a math problem upon 
entrance to an academy. Is this also the 
zeason we have dropouts, and other forms of 
delinquency? ‘The sudden frustration of 
realizing your educational foundation is 80 
weak it won't meet the needs of higher edu- 
cation and the task of catching up seems 
utterly hopeless? 

Is this also a basic and underlying irrita- 
tion in our school racial situation?—The 
token education—the apologetic approach? 
Yes, I think we can go back tothe first grade 
and start our improvement of the individual, 
by setting standards at that point before it 
is too late and while the remedial action 18 
within the individual's scope. 

Leo Cherne of the Research Institute of 
America recently spelled out some predic- 
tions of what lies ahead. Let us look at a 
few of his expectations and, at the same 
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time, keep in mind the impact they will 
have upon the individual and his personal 
development. 

Mr. Cherne predicts that, by the end of 
the next 15 years, there will be over 50 
million more Americans to be served, fed 
and satisfied by enterprise, The great growth 
will be in the young and the old, with the 
35 to 55 age group remaining virtually static. 
In the same period, our so-called gross na- 
tional product will nearly double to $1,160 
billion, Living space, transportation, and 
distribution of goods and provision of serv- 
ices for the 62 million families in place of 
the 48 million today are problems just ahead 
which call for dramatic and revoluntionary 
solutions, 

Reading these startling predictions I could 
not help but think—without amusement 
you can be sure—just how many beer cans 
on Sunrise Highway this will translate into 
by 1980. 

By coincidence, the Resarch Institute has 
some interesting thoughts on the matter of 
waste. Mr. Cherne calls waste a “growing 
colossus.” On the one hand is “the fan- 
tastic quantity of pollution, the erosion of 
our resources, the contamination of our 
rivers and water edges.“ On the other are 
the problems of the “sheer volume of things 
to be and thrown away—created 
by the fantastic wealth of Americans.“ The 
researchers conclude that America produces 
more in junk than other far larger nations 
produce in goods. Looking ahead, there 
would appear to be a rather fabulous future 
for those choosing a career of 20th-century 
junkman. 2 J 

I am certain we here today are all confi- 
dent that despite the virtual explosion ahead 
in GNP, in population, in average incomes, 
and in leisure time, problems of space, of 
transportation, and of waste will be solved 
by our native ingenuity. 

What challenges us above all is not these 
material goals, but the prevention of waste 
of the individual, This is our urgent calling. 
Nothing we attain in the material sense will 
be meaningful if the individual loses more 
of his desire to excel, more of his will to 
live by spiritual and moral standards, and 
unless he turns from his tendency to destroy 
himself through lack of appreciation of the 
humanities. 

The simplest expression of our goal, both 
for the individual and for the Nation, is the 
enrichment of life. Enrichment is so very 
much more valid than riches. Life enrich- 
ment is the basic wealth we should seek. 
And we are blessed by a social system—capi- 
talism—that can best serve all of the people. 
It provides a wide freedom of choice to the 
individual as to how he wishes to enrich 
his life within the system. However, it re- 
quires that the individual contribute ac- 
cording to his ability not only to his own 
needs but to the needs of the whole 
structure. 

What seems to escape the understanding 
of so many is the economics of the structure. 
I heartily endorse the efforts of all who would 
increase economic education in the schools, 
The great alarm over the widespread eco- 
nomic ignorance of our population is justi- 
fied. - It is little wonder that, due to this 
void in our education, we tend to look to 
government not only to tell us what to do 
but literally to take care of us. Little wonder 
that the public sector—the cost of govern- 
ment—has risen to 32 percent of our gross 
national product. What a different picture 
it might be if more millions of citizens knew 
one simple economic fact—that it is the pri- 
vate sector, the 68 percent of the GNP, that 
3 the public sector possible. It pays the 

Uls. 

Economic education is one important way 
toward our goal of progress. In 1961 the 
Committee on Economic Development issued 
& special task force report on economic edu- 
cation. The following quotations from their 
report are worth noting here, because grad- 
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uates of 1964 like yourselves can help in this 
cause in whatever community you reside. 

The task force stated: 

“Economic understanding is essential 
we are to meet our responsibilities as citizens 
and as participants in a basically private 
enterprise economy. Many of the most im- 
portant issues in Government policy are eco- 
nomic in nature, and we face economic prob- 
lems at every turn in our day-to-day 
lives. *ee . 

“In the final analysis, the effectiveness of 
government depends on the capacity and un- 
derstanding of the people. For it is the peo- 
ple who through their votes and other influ- 
ences, determine within broad limits the 
scope and nature of government policies. If 
they are to exercise their great political power 
responsibly and effectively, more of our peo- 
ple must know more about our economy and 
must learn to think about economic issues 
objectively and rationally. * * * 

“It is no good to say that they can wait 
until college, for less than half of them go 
on to college, and most of those do not study 
economics when they get there. Thus, most 
of our youth must rely on the high schools 
for the economics they are to learn." 

This is the last of the “problems of prog- 
ress” I would like to leave before you. It 
should now be said, in closing, that no one 
should view with either alarm or doubt that 
progress and problems go together. Truth 
is that every great advance of society was 
brought Into being because of problems and 
has created other problems. How we come 
out of any contest with any other society 
that challenges us depends upon not what 
we might do but what we will do to solve 
the problems we have. 

The more that individuals face them with 
a can do” spirit, the greater will be the sum 
total of progress in America and the brighter 
a future beyond our power to envision. 

Thank you. 


Tax Cut Benefits 
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HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent changes in our Federal income 
tax laws have already begun to produce 
desirable results in at least one impor- 
tant New England utility. The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co. has an- 
nounced a rate reduction of $2,254,000 in 
electric and gas rates. 

I think I can best illustrate the impact 
of this administration's tax reduction 
program by making available to my col- 
leagues a letter received by me this week 
from Mr. Anthony E. Wallace, vice presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Light & Power 
Co. In part, Mr. Wallace graciously 
called my attention to the fact that “this 
rate reduction was made possible by the 
change in the Federal income tax law 
which you supported.” 

During the lengthy hearings and de- 
bate on the tax cut legislation, we were 
assured that the tax revision would not 
only benefit the individual taxpayer, but 
that it would also extend its influence to 
the assistance of our economy through 
the creation of new opportunities for in- 
dustrial expansion. Here is another ex- 
ample of the wisdom of these forecasts. 


if 
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With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the letter re- 
ceived by me from Mr. Wallace, includ- 
ing the advertisement to which he refers, 
and an article published in the Water- 
bury American of June 15, 1964. 

The material follows: 

Tue Connecticur LIGHT & Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn., June 12, 1964. 

Hon. JoRN S. MONAGAN, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: The enclosed ad proof should 
be of interest to you for two reasons—first 
because it announces a rate reduction for 
many residents in Connecticut and second, 
because this rate reduction was made pos- 
sible by the change in the Federal Income 
Tax Law which you supported. 

I might also add that the present reduc- 
tion is the second one which we have given 
to our customers since last November, bring- 
ing a total annual savings to them of $4 
million, 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
A. E. WALLACE, 


Bic Boost FOR CONNECTICUT: Rates REDUCED 
AGAIN 

Today, after discussions with the State 
public utilities commission, we filed a re- 
duction of $2,254,000 in electric and gas 
rates affecting many of our customers. This 
reduction, to be effective with July bills, 
is designed specifically to stimulate the 
State’s continued growth and prosperity. 
Seven months ago also, C.L. & P. cut its 
customer rates—that time by over $1% 
million. 

These two reductions bring to over 64 

-million the total amount by which we have 
lowered customer rates since last Novem- 
ber. 

This month's rate cut is due principally 
to recent changes in the Federal income 
tax laws. As you know, these changes were 
made to lessen restraints on the free enter- 
prise system which prevented it from gen- 
erating necessary growth itself. By mak- 
ing this rate reduction C.L. & P. is doing its 
part to stimulate economic progress. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
June 15, 1964] 


Cuts IN LIGHT, Gas Rates To Go INTO EFFECT 
JuLy 1 


Rate reductions which will save customers, 
including those in the Waterbury area, $2.25 
million a year will go into effect July 1, ac- 
cording to an announcement today by the 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

The reduction brings to $4 million the 
total amount by which O.L. & P. has lowered 
rates in the past 7 months. 

The July 1 reduction is broken into $1.91 
million in electricity and $343,000 in gas 
rates. About 200,000 or some 55 percent of 
O.L. & P.'s customers, will benefit by the new 
reduction. 

“The principal reasons for the reduction 
were the changes in the Federal income tax 
laws as well as the recent favorable settle- 
ment of an antitrust court case, CL. & P. 
President Paul V. Hayden said. 

Hayden added that the lower rates would 
serve to make Connecticut even more at- 
tractive as an industrial location and there- 
fore provide more jobs and greater prosperity 
for Connecticut people. 

The reduced electrical rates apply to cus- 
tomers termed “full use“ customers by the 
company. Those include customers who 
have electric water heaters, customers who 
use electricity for heating and other “high- 
use” residential customers, the company 
said. 
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Commercial and industrial electric cus- 
tomers will also benefit by the reduction. 
Commercial customers will get about a 2 
percent reduction and industrial users about 
3% percent. The specific reduction will vary 
according to the amount of electricity used, 
the company said. 

Churches and schools which are heated 
electrically will have their annual bilis 
reduced about 5 percent. 

Reductions in gas rates include a 4-percent 
reduction for residential customers using 
gas heat and commercial and industrial gas 
customers can expect approximately a 5-per- 
cent cut, the company noted. The cut to 
medium sized industrial gas customers will 
vary from 5 to 9 percent, the company said. 


Cotton’s Card Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
was considerable doubt as to the wisdom 
of the recently passed wheat-cotton bill 
especially in view of the great amount 
of arm twisting that was necessary to 
gun votes for the measure. 

An editorial in the Thursday, June 11, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal points 
up some very obvious defects in the 
measure and I insert it into the RECORD 
at this point: 3 

Cotton's Carp GAME 

Subsidy, subsidy, who'll get the new cot- 
ton subsidy? In a way, it reminds us of that 
old children’s card game of Old Maid. In 
case you've forgotten, someone winds up with 
an odd card and thus becomes the “Old 
Maid.” Rather silly, we suppose, but so is 
the cotton game. 

When the Federal price-support subsidy 
pushed America’s cotton out of the world 
market, the Government played another 
card, Specifically, it began paying a subsidy 
to U.S. exporters so they could compete 


But then foreign textile mills bought this 
U.S. cotton and processed it into goods they 
sold to this country. American textile mills, 
forced to buy their cotton at the higher 
domestic price, justifiably complained that 
they were caught in a competitive squeeze 

ay. 

e aia daunted, the Government came up 
with yet another subsidy, this one designed 
to help the domestic mills. The trouble was 
that, by this time, the game had grown so 

that no one seemed to know who 
should get the new payment. 

About the only thing Congress was sure of 
was that the payment should not go to the 
cottongrower, who already received the price- 
support subsidy. In the end, the lawmakers 
merely decided to pass the problem along 
to the Agriculture Department. 

That agency, sensibly enough, wasn’t anx- 
lous to come to grips with the problem either. 
So it also passed; the solution is now up to 
the cotton dealers and the textile mills. The 
Department, however, stipulates that the 
subsidy will go only to someone who guaran- 
tees the cotton will be used by domestic mills 
or exported—and thus not for profiteering 
in the market. 

As for the textile mills, they're understand- 
ably fed up with the cotton game; they 
would like the dealers to take the subsidy 
and use it to reduce their prices. But the 
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dealers, also understandably, don't want to 
get any more involved in this childish non- 
sense than necessary. It therefore looks as 
though the mills, if they want lower-priced 
cotton, will wind up with the new subsidy 
themselves. 
This new subsidy, the Agriculture 

ment estimates, will cost the taxpayer $140 
million in the coming year. Once again, it's 
easy to see who gets the Old Maid's card and 
loses the game. 


Tankers Can Stop Polluting Oceans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, many people will be going to 
the seashore and beaches this year and 
will be plagued with oil slicks and other 
pollution that seems to be increasing in 
our waters these days. It is refreshing to 
learn that tankers, and other large and 
small boats, can end the type of pollution 
which denies the pleasure of the beaches 
to our citizens. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 17, 1964: 

Esso ALREADY Uses New TecHNIQuEs—TANK-~ 
ERS Can STOP POLLUTING OCEANS 
(By Walter Hamshar) 

The tanker industry has found techniques 
to end the type of sea pollution which leaves 
those oll slicks that have brought protests 
from bathers on beaches along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, the English Channel, and 
the Atlantic. 

The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) an- 
nounced yesterday that the techniques have 
advanced to such an extent that its fleet of 
240 owned and chartered ships no longer 
need dispose of slop mixtures of oil and 
water by dumping them into the ocean after 
cleaning tanks. 

Paul J. Anderson, a director of the com- 
pany, sald that since a breakthrough was 
achieved in a $250,000 research program to 
devise means for separating the oil and salt 
water slops into their component parts, his 
company’s tankers have stopped discharging 
the oil wastes into the ocean, even in areas 
designated by the Government for such dis- 


Other tanker operators are taking similar 
steps, Mr. Anderson said. The Esso tech- 
niques have been made available to the entire 
tanker industry and have been received with 
interest, he added. 

Coincident with the Esso announcement, 
Shell International Marine, Ltd., and the 
BP Tanker Co. announced in London that a 
number of large oil companies are adopting 
the antipollution techniques as the result of 
extensive and successful tests over the last 2 


years. 

Loren F. Kahle, transportation coordinator 
for Esso, and Capt. Sven Matsen, manager of 
its vessel and terminal division, said that 
during a testing period in the Esso fleet more 
than 1,500 cargo deliveries involving more 
than 46 million tons of ofl have been handled 
with almost complete elimination of sea 
pollution. 

As a result, no slop mixtures have been 
dumped into the ocean from Esso ships since 
March, Mr. Kahle said. 
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The oil company officials emphasized that 
elimination of sea pollution caused by pe- 
troleum tankers will not completely end pol- 
lution of the oceans. Other sources of con- 
tamination will continue, they said, notably 
oll waste discharges from the bilges of dry 
cargo and passenger ships; natural under- 
water seepages; seepages from tankers sunk 
in World War II or in sea disasters, and 
finally, some drainage from shore. 

Even if all the pollution asssociated with 
oll tankers were eliminated there would still 
be the threat of oil slicks on beaches from 
the other sources, they said. 

But the oil waste discharges from tankers 
constituted a major source of oil pollution. 
Most of this waste came from washing tank 
compartments on vessels after their petrole- 
um cargo had been discharged in port. 

Mr. Kahle estimated that oil residue left 
on the bulkheads of tank compartments, 
totaled some 200 tons in the 50,000 tons 
carried by one of the supertankers now used 
in increasing numbers. Under old proce- 
dures this 200 tons would be discharged into 
the ocean after tankers were at least 100 
miles from shore. 

Instead of discharging into the ocean the 
slop mixture of oil and water resulting from 
cleaning these tanks, it is now pumped into 
tanks reserved for this purpose on the ship. 
Allowed to settle, the oil comes to the top, 
leaving pure water on the bottom. After 
pumping as much of the clean settled water 
into the ocean as possible, demulsifiers are 
applied to separate the oll and salt water 
in the residue. By the time the tanker 
reaches port to take on new cargo, the slop 
has been separated into recoverable oil. 
Crude ofl can then be loaded on top of it, 
and the whole discharged when the tanker 
berths at the refinery at the end of its 
next voyage. The method is known as the 
“load on top“ system. 


Opinion Poll Indicates Voters’ Beliefs on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
conducted an opinion poll among my 
constituents of the Seventh District of 
Indiana. I believe the results of this 
sampling are of significance and of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 


Public opinion is overwhelmingly in 
favor of budget reductions to offset the 
revenue loss caused by the Federal tax 
cut. The replies indicated 85 percent 
ves“; 11 percent “no”; and 4 percent 
failed to express an opinion. 

On a topic of current controversy, Sev- 
enth District voters strongly favor a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit op- 
tional and nonsectarian prayer in the 
public schools. The response was 81 per- 
cent “yes”; 16 percent “no”; and 3 per- 
cent undecided. 

Despite claims that the administration 
has trimmed foreign aid requests to the 
bone, the respondents to my poll favor 
extensive reductions in such spending by 
better than a 4-to-1 margin. “Yes” 
answers totaled 81 percent; 15 percent 
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said “no”; and 4 percent did not respond. 

Seventh District voters display some of 
the same doubts and misgivings on the 
subject of civil rights legislation that 
polls in other parts of the Nation have 
indicated. Opinion for and against the 
new Federal civil rights proposals is 
sharply divided, and 1 in 5 persons is 
undecided. 

Asked if they favored civil rights legis- 
lation similar to that passed by the House 
in February, 45 percent said no“; 35 
percent said “yes”; and 20 percent de- 
clined to express an opinion. 

In supplemental comments, it was clear 
that there is confusion and doubt in this 
area. Several people asked for copies of 
the actual bill, having read various in- 
terpretations of the measure. 

Others expressed support of full legal 
rights for all persons, but were cautious 
about new legislative attempts to guar- 
antee such rights. 

Compulsory medical care for the aged 
under social security, as is proposed in 
the King-Anderson legislation, is op- 
posed better than 2 to 1. Les“ replies 
totaled only 29 percent; no,“ 62 per- 
cent; no opinion,” 9 percent. 

Increased trade with the Soviet bloc, 
such as the wheat sale to Russia, is op- 
posed in 69 percent of the replies. It is 
favored in 25 percent. 

" Hoosier voters are willing to support 
strong action in Vietnam to prevent a 
Communist takeover there, but they 
want to know just what is required and 
what can be expected. Asked if they 
would commit additional U.S. troops if 
necessary to protect South Vietnam 
from a Communist takeover, 62 percent 
of those responding said, “Yes.” Only 
26 percent replied in the negative; and 
12 percent expressed no opinion. 

Opinion is sharply divided as to 
whether we should withdraw from the 
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United Nations if Red China is admitted. 
Forty-two percent said “Yes”; 50 per- 
cent said “No”; and 8 percent are un- 
decided. Previous polls have shown 
overwhelming opposition to the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the U.N. 
But voters are not sure that we should 
withdraw if China is admitted over our 
opposition. 

A strong response supports our stand- 
ing firm on our right to keep possession 
of the Panama Canal; 93 percent said 
“Yes.” 

Maintaining the U.S. naval base at 
Guantanamo, Cuba, regardless of Cas- 
tro’s threats and actions is supported 
by 94 percent of those responding. 

: POLL PROVIDES VALUABLE INSIGHT 

We all recognize our duty to know the 
thoughts and beliefs of our constituents 
and to be the spokesmen of these views 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
not an easy task to keep well-acquainted 
with voter sentiments in districts that 
cover large areas and contain popula- 
tions of 300,000 or more. In addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams and 
telephone calls I receive, I greatly ap- 
preciate the many personal contacts I 
have with Seventh District people, in- 
cluding my customary tour of all the 
post offices in each of the 11 counties. 
I believe this poll is another worthwhile 
tool for keeping closely in touch with the 
legislative wishes of the people, and con- 
sequently being better able to represent 
them. Each of those who replied helped 
to form this cross-section of public opin- 
ion, and demonstrated the willing par- 
ticipation and interest in public affairs 
which has been the hallmark of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

I commend this insight into the think- 
ing of my constituents to all of my col- 
leagues for I know these people to be 
truly representative of the finest traits 
and characteristics of this Nation. 


Final summary of opinion poll conducted bss vag wiki WILLIAM G. Bray, 7th District, 
ndiana 
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Pesticides and Fish Kill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the House Agriculture Committee 


held hearings on pesticides and delved 
into the so-called massive fish kill in 
the lower Mississippi River which, it had 
been charged, was caused by leakage 
from a Memphis chemical plant and by 
runoff from the normal use of agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

The testimony presented at our hear- 
ings leads me to question the conclusion 
that chemicals caused the fish kill. 
There were many contradictions in the 
accusations. For example, the charge 
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was made that chemicals from Memphis 
killed fish in the lower Mississippi near 
Baton Rouge, more than 500 miles away. 
But the chemical did not kill fish in the 
area between Memphis and Baton 
Rouge. This sounds incredible to me. 

Recently, the Nebraska State health 
director, Dr. E. A. Rogers, stated that 
there was little danger to humans who 
eat crops sprayed with insecticides. He 
said the same is true of eating fish or 
beef animals which get the chemicals in 
their systems. He was prompted into 
making this statement because the State 
game commission director had stated 
that certain insecticides pose a great 
hazard to life and should be banned. 

This is one of the great problems we 
have in government. The health depart- 
ments are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of protecting the health of our Nation. 
Fish and Wildlife is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of fish and wildlife. Now, I 
ask, what is the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice doing in this field? Do they feel 
that the Public Health Service is incom- 
petent? Do they feel that they know 
better than Public Health? Or is it that 
Fish and Game has been stampeded by 
the hysteria on this matter which pre- 
vails in Washington? 

Now let us get to the charge that these 
pesticides do pose a threat to wildlife. 
Nebraska is a farm State. Our farmers 
need pesticides to control rootworm, corn 
borer, and other insects which attack our 
crops. Without pesticides farmers would 
see crops eaten as they were in the thir- 
ties when grasshoppers swarmed on fields 
to consume everything green. 

The June 3 issue of the Lincoln, Nebr., 
Journal carries a report from the State 
game commission which states: 

The State game commission reported 
Wednesday spring surveys indicate Nebras- 
ka's pheasant and grouse populations are up 
from last year. 


Let us look at the figures—prairie 
chickens have increased by 45 percent 
from 1963 and 51 percent from the 5- 
year, 1958-62, average. Sharptails have 
shown a spectacular jump of 58 percent 
from last year and the 5-year average. 

All of these game birds have shown 
spectacular gains in populations during 
a time when use of pesticides was 
increasing. 

I think it is time that people who would 
scare the American public into the ban- 
ningeof necessary products because of 
unproyen fears, be forced to show justi- 
fication for their statements. 

Farmers might well take the credit for 
increasing. wildlife populations because 
they use pesticides. 

Therefore, under permission to extend 
and revise my remarks, I would like to 
offer the following two newspaper stories 
taken from the Hastings, Nebr., Daily 
Tribune and Lincoln, Nebr., Evening 
Journal, and do hereby recommend them 
to all my colleagues for thoughtful read- 
ing and contemplation: 

From the Hastings (Nebr.) Daily Tribune, 
June 4, 1964] 

Insecticipes’ DANGER Sam Not TRANSFERABLE 
TO HUMANS 

Lincotn—State Health Director Dr. E. A, 
Rogers Thursday said he sees little danger 
to humans who eat crops sprayed with in- 
secticides. 
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He said the same is true of eating fish or 
beef animals which get the chemicals in their 
systems. 

But Dr. Rogers said he deplores their mis- 
use which sometimes kills fish, wildlife, and 
an occasional human. 

OPPOSES STEEN 

He disagreed with State Game Commission 
Director Mel Steen who maintains certain 
insecticides pose a great hazard to life and 
should be banned. 

Dr. Rogers noted that the poisonous pest 
killers are responsible for the abundant agri- 
cultural harvest in the county. 

“Before farmers were at the mercy of na- 
ture,” he said, recalling plagues of locust 
which devastated farm areas in the past. 

r He added, “I deplore the uncontrolled, in- 
discriminate abuse of this very useful and 
very important product.“! 

The health director differentiated between 
the two main types of insecticides. One 
group is the chlorinated hydrocarbons, which 
are more dangerous because they do not de- 
compose. The other group is the organic 
phosphates, which are readily degradable up- 
on application. 

PHOSPHATES DANGEROUS 

Dr. Rogers thinks the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons are easier and safer to apply and 
are generally less expensive. 

He said the organic phosphates, which are 
derived from the mustard gases of World 
War II. are extremely dangerous in their 
compounded state and have to be carefully 
applied to avoid injury to the person han- 

them. 

He said Nebraska now has a good labeling 
law—administered by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment—which assures that persons who buy 
insecticides will know what they are getting 
and how to use it properly if they take the 
time to find out. 


{From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal, June 3, 1964] 
BIRDS on Increase 

The State Game Commission reported 
Wednesday spring surveys indicate Nebraska's 
pheasant and grouse populations are up from 


last year, 

According to the commission, the number 
of pheasants increased about 8 percent. It 
said the number of grouse has “increased 
substantially.” 

The commission said rural mail carriers 
recorded more than 11 pheasants per 100 
miles, The carriers covered 188,557 miles, 
counting 21,218 birds. Southwest Nebraska 
with 14 birds per 100 miles was estimated to 
have the greatest density. 

Prairie chickens increased 45 percent from 
1963 and 51 percent from the 5-year (1958 
62) average, the commission said. Sharp- 
tallis showed a 58 percent jump from last 
year and the 5-year average. 

The survey was conducted on 19 routes 
in primary grouse range. R 


A Salute to Kilgore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Longview 
Daily News, May 28, 1964. All of us in 
east Texas are proud of the continuous 
efforts of the fine citizens of Kilgore to 
bring about maximum employment to the 
people of that area. 
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The editorial follows: 
A SALUTE TO KILGORE 


Kilgore, our sister city on the other side 
of the Sabine River, kept in step with the 
East Texas Parade of Progress by maintaining 
a consistent flow of new construction on var- 
ious projects within the last few months. 
And in addition, several other large projects 
are already on the drawing boards and are 
scheduled to be launched later this summer. 

New construction now under way in Kil- 
gore and its immediate area totals nearly 
one-half million dollars. Reflecting a steady, 
healthy growth in the Gregg County city 
are modern new homes, office buildings, a 
church, a variety of commercial structures, a 
large manufacturing plant and new school 
and college additions. 

Largest new industrial plant now under 
way in Kilgore is the new Kilgore Manufac- 
turing Co. plant which is being built by the 
Kilgore Industrial Foundation on the founda- 
tion’s park on north Highway 259. It has 
been projected that this $200,000 garment 
plant will mean an increase of approximately 
150 employees and a total payroll of about 
$750,000 per year will be added to the city’s 
Tapidly expanding economy. 

Plans have been announced for a second 
new plant in the industrial foundation’s 
park. It will be used for the manufacture of 
high-pressure steel safety valves. 

A $101,000 addition and remodeling pro- 
gram has been started at Kilgore High 
School. Heading the project is a central ad- 
ministration building now under construc- 
tion. The high school band hall is also 
being remodeled and enlarged to take care 
of the ever mounting enrollment in the 
school. 

Members of the Bethel Baptist Church are 
looking to the bright future of the Kilgore 
picture by building a brandnew $45,000 
sanctuary on Fritz-Swanson Road. Other 
projects now underway in our sister city 
include the $39,000 Ben &. S. S. Laird office 
building on South Kilgore Street, which is 
nearing completion; a new car wash build- 
ing on Highway 135 at Gladewater Street; 
and the two main buildings, contracted for 
$53,222, on the Kilgore College Demonstra- 
tion Farm, which are near the completion 
stage. 

Prominent among projects to be an- 
nounced this summer is a new business and 
secretarial science building for rapidly grow- 
ing Kilgore College. The school is also con- 
sidering two other large additions at later 
date. 

Kilgore has at least three organizations 
which are countywide or areawide in 
scope—the East Texas Treatment Center, the 
east Texas division office of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, and Kilgore College. Each 
would be a credit to any city. 

We salute the city of Kilgore, and her 
progressive-minded citizens, award winning 
newspaper, radio station, and city officials 
for their faith in east Texas industrial 
growth and are looking forward to even 
greater expansion and deyelopment in Kil- 
gore and immediate area in the very near 
future. 


Adm. Arthur J. Hepburn: Distinguished 
Pennsylvanian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 


founding of our country, Pennsylvania 
has produced many leaders of national 
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importance, including high officers of the 
Armed Forces, but few have attained 
the professional stature of Adm. Arthur 
J. Hepburn of Carlisle, Pa., former com- 
mander in chief, U.S. fleet, 1936-38, and 
chairman of the General Board of the 
Navy, 1942-44. 

These key assignments represented the 
highest professional recognition of Ad- 
miral Hepburn's abilities, professional 
capacity, and character. As commander 
in chief, he played an important part in 
overall planning for fleet operations pre- 
ceding World War II but opposed the 
making of provocative fleet movements. 
As chairman of the General Board, in 
a report to the Secretary of the Navy 
on September 30, 1943, he stated that 
the evidence before the Board fully jus- 
tifled the “abandonment of the idea of 
& sea-level canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama“ and recommended the endorse- 
ment of the 1943 proposal for the elimi- 
nation of the locks at Pedro Miguel and 
consolidation of all Pacific locks near 
Miraflores with the creation of a summit 
level anchorage at the Pacific end of the 
canal matching that at Gatun. See 
Admiral Hepburn's report quoted in a 
statement in the U.S. Senate by Senator 
Thomas E. Martin on “Panama Canal: 
Terminal Lake Modernization Program 
Derived from World War II Experience,” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 29, 1957. 

In order that a summary of Admiral 
Hepburn’s career, as presented in his 
obituary in the Washington Post of 
June 1, 1964, may be recorded in the per- 
manent annals of the Congress, I quote 
it as part of my remarks: 

ADMIRAL HEPBURN DIES Here AT 88 

Adm. Arthur J. Hepburn, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, former commander of the U.S. Fleet 
and a veteran of three wars, died yesterday 
at Mar Salle Nursing Home, Admiral Hep- 
burn, who was 88, suffered from arterio- 
sclerosis, 

One of the youngest fleet commanders at 
58, Admiral Hepburn was appointed to the 
high command in 1936. He held the posi- 
tion until July 1938, when he was appointed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt to head 
a survey on the establishment of additional 
submarine, destroyer, mine and air bases on 
the coasts of the United States and its ter- 
ritories, 

He subsequently became Director of the 
Office of Public Relations of the Navy and 
in 1942 was promoted to chairman of the 
Navy's General Board. In 1944 he served as 
a delegate to the Dumbarton Oaks meetings, 
the foundation for the United Nations. 

Born in Carlisle, Pa., Admiral Hepburn 
Was appointed to the Naval Academy in 1893. 
Graduating in time for the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, he was ordered to the battleship 
Towa, which fought off Santiago, Cuba, when 
33 fleet made a dash for liberty in 

The admiral was decorated for meritorious 
service at the battle's end when he helped 
rescue Spaniards from the burning Vizcaya, 
grounded in the surf and aflame 18 miles 
from Santiago. 

After the Spanish War, he assisted in a 
40,000-mile hydrographic, biological, mag- 
netic and meterological survey of most of 
the Pacific area aboard the Albatross, an 
oceanographic survey ship. 

As a commander during the early stages of 
World War I, he directed the conversion of 
the seized German liner, Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
into a Navy transport. 

After the war and command of the battle- 
ship West Virginia, Admiral Hepburn got his 
first taste of diplomacy. Serving as Chief of 
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Staff for Rear Adm. Mark L. Bristol at Con- 
stantinople, he directed the evacuation of 
950,000 American refugees after the Turkish 
invasion of Smyrna in 1922. 

As Director of Naval Intelligence the fol- 
lowing year, he attended the International 
Naval Conference in Geneva in 1927, the Lon- 
-don Conference of 1930 and 2 years later the 
League of Nations Conference in Geneva. 

With the rank of vice admiral, he was 
appointed in 1935 to command the Scouting 
Force, now the Atlantic Fleet. A year later 
he was made commander in chief of the fleet 
with the rank of admiral. 

Admiral Hepburn had lived in Washington 
since his retirement in 1946. He leaves his 
wife, Agnes, of the home address, 2800 Wood- 
ley Road Northwest. 


Kingman Brewster’s Testimony Before 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, 
and Development of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been brought to my attention an ex- 
traordinary piece of testimony by King- 
man Brewster, Jr., president of Yale Uni- 
versity, before the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Development of 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives 
on the subject of Government support of 
Scientific activity in universities. 

Mr. Brewster's wise words ought to be 
widely read. He approaches this whole 
subject in the most sensible way. He 
makes out a persuasive case that research 
should not be separated from university 
life and university purposes. President 
Brewster points out that “we will have 
more original research if it is prodded 
by fresh young minds who can contrib- 
ute to and question the masters. More 
important, our ablest researchers must 
turn their hand to reproducing their own 
kind.” He goes on to say “there is no 
substitute for the patient development of 
Potential scientists through the dual ef- 
fort of university education and research 
leading to the doctoral degree.” 

Mr. Brewster spells out his concern 
about the development of the “rule of 
law” in the midst of the emergence of 
government as the big spender, big buyer, 
big supplier, big lender, and investor in 
our society. x 

As a lawyer— 


He says— 

I am worried that all the values which our 
Constitution and our political history have 
concerned about—the values which we 
have in mind when we talk about a rule of 
law—have not been remembered or given 
enough attention when government gets into 

the area of spending. 


Mr. Brewster's testimony is deserving 


of attention by the whole Congress. The 
Complete text follows: 
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STATEMENT OF KINGMAN BREWSTER, JR., PRESI- 
DENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH, AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
AND ASTRONAUTICS OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommit- 

tee, I am very glad to have the chance to 
present and discuss my views on Government 
support of scientific activity, especially Gov- 
ernment support of university work in the 
sciences. 

At the outset I would like to describe my- 
self and declare my convictions as frankly 
and explicitly as possible. Iam not a scien- 
tist. I was trained as a lawyer, served as a 
Government lawyer, taught law for 10 years, 
and since then have served as an academic 
administrator. ‘ 

I am president and trustee of a medium 
sized, private, traditional, and internationally 
recognized American university. This uni- 
versity receives about $15 million each year 
from the Federal Government in support of 
its medical and scientific teaching and re- 
search, Obviously I am likely to favor any 
policies which would increase that support 
and any arrangements which would permit 
us to receive it on our own terms. 

I also have some philosophical preferences 
which you ought to take into account. Edu- 
cators no less than other citizens have a 
vested interest in their own points of view 
quite as strong as their vested interest in 
the welfare of their institutions. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND THE RULE OF LAW 


As a citizen I am well aware that the 
biggest change in the role of Government in 
my brief mature lifetime has been the emer- 
gence of Government as a big spender, big 
buyer, big supplier, big lender, and investor. 
As a lawyer I am worried that all the values 
which our Constitution and our political his- 
tory have been concerned about—the values 
which we have in mind when we talk about 
a Tule of law—have not been remembered or 
given enough attention when Government 
gets into the area of spending. 

Permit me to explain what I refer to as 
values often associated with a rule of law 
even though I do not want to take your 
time here to spell out my political or legal 
philosophy. Let me just say that I have 
three ideological preferences: First, in the 
best of all possible worlds the allocation of 
opportunity, of rewards or burdens, should 
be done by an impersonal competitive mar- 
ket. The more we can rely upon the market 
to decide who gets what, the better. There 
will be less blame, less resentment, less high- 
handedness as well as leas waste. Second, if 
some official power must decide who gets 
what then I think that it is very important 
to let those affected have some say in the 
decision. They know more about it than 
does the bureaucrat—or even the Congress- 
man. Third, if Judgments have to be made 
which will affect other people, let them be 
made by a clear and simple standard, un- 
complicated and uncorrupted by extraneous 
or irrelevant considerations which at worst 
the judge knows nothing about or at best 
is not expert about. 

Let me turn to some other preferences, my 
convictions in the realm of academic life. 


THE SPECIAL ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES 


First, I am very strongly in favor of doing 
everything we can to keep research closely 
coupled with education. We will have more 
original research if it is prodded by fresh 
young minds who can contribute to and 
question the masters. More im t, our 
ablest researchers must turn their hand to 
reproducing their own kind. Do not let Goy- 
ernment policy, by drift or by design, lead 
us into the ways of the Russians, the Ger- 
mans, or the French, who have separated so 
many of their best scientists from teaching 
by isolating them in research institutes or 
academies of science. 
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We must concentrate in our universities 
not only on research but also on producing 
more and more first-rate teaching and re- 
search scientists. The security and produc- 
tivity of a future America will not depend 
upon the excellence of today's science but 
upon the excellence of tomorrow's scientists. 
There is no substitute for the patient de- 
velopment of potential scientists through the 
dual effort of university education and re- 
search leading to the doctoral degree. 

Second, with respect to research itself, I 

would urge awareness that there are some 
things which university science can do bet- 
ter, some things which nonuniversity science 
can do better; and it is important that Gov- 
ernment policy refiect the comparative ad- 
vantages of academic and nonacademic re- 
search. Let witnesses from the profitmaking 
corporations or the fee-charging consulta- 
tive groups testify to their special compe- 
tence for achieving prespecified results. This 
is not what the universities are best at. 
ı What we are best at, what the country 
should look to us for, defies advance speci- 
fication, cannot be put out to bid in advance. 
The premise of the “search for truth” is the 
assumption that the full truth is unknown. 
That search into the unknown is our spe- 
cialty. The reason it is especially our busi- 
ness is that discovery is our quest without 
regard to predictable payout. The unsolved 
puzzle is solved for its own sake, not because 
the solution will make you rich. The new 
hypothesis, the new way of looking at or ex- 
plaining something is tested for its own sake, 
not because the answer will be commercially 
useful. Curiosity,-not commercial profit, is 
the spur. 

As I had occasion to say elsewhere “as other 
corporate and Government groups mobilize 
intelligence to discover as well as to apply 
knowledge to meet topical needs, it is all the 
more crucial to have a few academic centers 
predominantly motivated by a self-directed 
search for truth.” 

So it is with these three preferences: For 
impersonal allocation of resources—by the 
market at best; by clear-cut, expert objective 
Judgment at least; for emphasis on the cou- 
pling of research with the education of new 
scientists; and for support of universities in 
the probing of the unknown. Tt is 
these preferences as a backdrop that I pro- 
ceed to my remarks about the two policy 
questions to which your subcommittee di- 
rected my attention: reimbursement of in- 
direct costs and geographical distribution of 
support. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF INDIRECT COSTS 

I would direct your attention to the im- 
pact which less than full reimbursement of 
indirect costs of government supported uni- 
versity research would have at three levels: 
On the competition between university sci- 
ence and commercial science; on the com- 
petition among universities; and on the 
competing claims of education and research 
within any university. 

Obviously when an industrial corpora- 
tion or consulting firm bids for a govern- 
ment research contract, it does so for a 
profit or a fee. It will not accept work at 
a loss except for promotional purposes, and 
it can't do that for long. So commercial 
and industrial research contractors require 
full reimbursement of indirect costs and 
then some, with all the risk that any ex- 
cessive reimbursement will be a form of 
profit which will go to a partner or stock- 
holder; not, into scientific research or edu- 
cation. 

When a university faculty member ap- 
plies for research support, he would be glad 
to accept the support even if it is a loss 
item for the institution as a whole. It is 
not that the individual faculty member 
doesn't care about his institution, but he 
cannot see or feel or trace the impact of 
the loss“ caused by costs which are by 
definition indirect. 
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University requests for government re- 


search support are no less competitively 


motivated than those from industry. But 
the competition is not for profit nor for fees 
but for talent, scientific talent. And the 
present practice of incomplete reimburse- 
ment of indirect costs for university re- 
search grossly favors research contracted to 
industry, to the great competitive disadvan- 
tage of university basic research. Institu- 
tions dedicated to unpredictable discovery— 
to research into the unknown—are penalized 
in competition with those engaged in ap- 
plied research. 

Of greater concern to a university presi- 
dent is the effect of incomplete reimburse- 
ment of indirect costs upon the competi- 
tion among universities themselves. A pol- 
icy which requires the recipient to put up 
a dollar for every dollar received makes the 
opportunity to accept a grant depend in 
part upon how solvent the institution is. 
Success breeds success. To him that hath 
shall be given. This is easy to see when 
direct costs are shared, as in the case of 
matching grants for researeh facilities. The 
same is true, but less easily seen, if the 
recipient is required to put up a part of the 
indirect costs of research. The acceptance 
of research grants is made dependent in 
part on how solvent the institution 18. 
Again you cannot see it clearly because the 
costs are by definition indirect. The impact 
is exactly the same. To him that hath shall 
be given. Success breeds success. 

I realize there are certain plausible policy 
reasons for an explicit matching requirement 
on research facility grants, especially when 
dealing with really large facilities. It may be 
an incentive for private fund raising or State 
appropriations. It gives the granting agency 
a crude way of assuring itself that the in- 
stitution really wants the facility. 

However, these reasons do not apply to 
sharing of indirect costs. When the “match- 
ing” requirement takes the form of an across- 
the-board refusal to pay the full amount of 
indirect costs of research, it accomplishes 
nothing except to penalize the poor and 
prudent by imposing a burden which only 
the affluent can absorb, or the incautious 

There is no incentive to fund raising 
here because neither potential donors nor a 
State legislature can readily see or measure 
the need. Required “matching” of indirect 


ment’s support of scientific activity distorts 
as little as possible the competitive alloca- 
tion of talent in the scientific market. place, 
we must not penalize the universities in com- 
petition with industrial and consulting firms; 
and we must not penalize the less well en- 
dowed or supported universities in competi- 
tion with their richer rivals, Anything less 
than full reimbursement of indirect costs 
does exactly this. 

If I cannot claim firsthand self-interest 
in the competitive disadvantage which inade- 
quate cost reimbursement imposes 
on financially weaker institutions, I can 
speak with firsthand lence about an- 
other concern. That is the impact of inade- 
quate cost reimbursement upon the quality, 
the integrity, and the national purpose of 
a liters! arts and sciences university. 

If a liberal arts aud sciences university is 
forced to put up part of the cost of scientific 
Tesearch supported by the Government, than 
that money must come at the expense of 
something else. Most likely it will be taken 
from less well supported areas, areas where 
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talent is not as hard to come by because the 
Government has not bid up the price of 
scholarship. Now you and I know that the 
reason the Government does not support his- 
tory, the arts and letters is not because they 
are less important than science, but because 
they are more controversial, less easily sup- 
ported by political agencies without inviting 
control or censorship or conformity. So, all 
the more reason to encourage State and local 
and private support of these ideologically sen- 
sitive fields, But the minute you ask for 
Government supported scientific work to 
draw on general university resources, so soon 
do you begin to undercut and siphon off 
private and local funds which would other- 
wise go to the humanities and the arts. Ido 
not urge full indirect cost reimbursement as 
a covert way of supporting the arts and let- 
ters, but I do urge you not to penalize the 
arts and letters by requiring universities to 
share the cost of Government-supported 
scientific research. They must share it at 
the expense of these fields in order not to 
handicap themselves in the competition for 
talent with industrial and consulting firms, 

But my plea, sir, is not dependent upon a 
special concern for the nonscientific disci- 
plines which tend to be orphaned by cur- 
rent Government largesse, it ts for the func- 
tion of education itself. I pointed out in 
my preliminary statement of convictions 
that I believe strongly in keeping research 
married to education, that I believe deeply in 
the primary importance of producing scien- 
tists as well as producing science. It is im- 
portant that Government science policy 
should not slight the education of scientists 
in the process of supporting scientific re- 
search. However, Mr. Chairman, that is ex- 
actly what happens if an educational institu- 
tion has to dip into its own budgeted funds 
in order to support part of the hidden costs 
of performing Government-supported re- 
search. Funds are inevitably shifted from 
the costs of education which the Government 
does not support lavishly to make up any 
balance left uncovered by a research contract 
or grant. If we are not to lose the best uni- 
versity scientists to the competing industrial 
or consulting or other nonteaching labora- 
tories, then, of course, we must give them 
the research support which the Government 
won't provide. And this will inevitably come 
at the expense of the support which teaching 
needs, be it salaries, classrooms, scholarships, 
or equipment. 

Such are the distortions which are caused 
by policies which prevent full reimbursement 
of the indirect costs of research. I have put 
them in generality because detail or concrete 
illustration would be complex, endless, and 
boring. However, I would make one point 
by way of refinement. The felony is com- 
pounded by the disparity and variety of 
treatment accorded by different agencies, and 
within single agencies, depending upon the 
form of the support: grant or contract. 

This disparity, this variety of treatment 
turning upon the agency source and the form 
of its relationship with the university, in- 
trudes a mercenary corruption at worst, a 
distortion in the name of legalism at best, 
which is wholly counter productive and alien 
to the academic ethic, Neither faculties in 
relation to their university administrations, 
no; universities in relaton to their Govern- 
ment should be tempted or goaded to warp 
the substance of research in order to gain 
more advantageous cost reimbursement. 
Only a system of full cost reimbursement 
across the board, without regard to the form 
or source of support, would wash out this 
corruption and distortion of what should be 
® partnership between universities and Goy- 
ernment in the interest of the Nation. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH 

SUPPORT 

I turn now in answer to your request that 
I say something about the geographical dis- 
tribution of Government support of science. 
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Again, my concern, and my competence, if 
any, is with university science; although my 
preference for letting the free market compe- 
tition allocate economic activity rather than 
leaving it to the push and pull of politics 
would apply to industrial scientific activity 
as well, 

Two important characteristics of scientific 
research are: (1) there are too few really 
first-rate scientists; (2) they depend upon 
each other for stimulus, criticism, and col- 
laboration. If you wanted to slow down if 
not destroy the American scientific effort, the 
thing to do would be to disperse its scientific 
talent across the country on some random 
pepper shaker basis. Happily you probably 
couldn't do it with money, however al- 
located, since the scientists themselves would 
value too highly the chance to work with 
other good scientists, so not many of them 
would be moved unless you also financially 
starved the existing centers of excellence. 

The only answers to a more widespread 
availability of first-rate scientific research are 
to educate more top quality scientists to the 
highest level of creative capacity, and to 
make it possible for the ones you train to get 
off to a good start in their academic careers. 
There is a very limited number of institu- 
tions whose faculties and facilities can be 
counted on to turn out really first-rate 
graduate students who will make a distin- 
guished contribution to the scientific poten- 
tial of the country during their lifetime. 
Nothing would be worse for the quality of 
America’s scientific future than for the Gov- 
ernment to use Federal funds to tempt a 
young man to go to a place which would not 
be as worthy of his talent as some other 
place he would prefer to go. 

So, Mr. Chairman, whether we are talking 
about research or education, it seems to me 
wholly unwise to permit considerations of 
political geography to control the choices of 
faculties and students alike, to keep them 
from working wherever they think they 
would be most productive. Because the ex- 
cellent are so few, and because modern 
science cannot very often be pursued in 
isolation from a community of one's peers, a 
productive science policy is bound to lead 
to a high degree of concentration in rela- 
tively few centers of advanced education and 
research, 

With your permission, however, I would go 
beyond this judgment of what is best for 
scientific research and what is best for scien- 
tifo education. I would end where I began, 
insisting that Federal support of education 
generally, and scientific work in particular, 
should respect some basic political and legal 
values which I mentioned at the outset of 
my testimony. At best, opportunity should 
be rationed by an impersonal free market, 
not by private status or political favor. If, as 
is increasingly the case, the national invest- 
ment in the national future requires the 
mobilization of resources through the Fed- 
eral fisc for support of education and re- 
search, let it be done by the scientists and 
scholars using the standards of their callings 
as it has been by and large through the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the National 
institutes of Health and those operating 
agencies which support basic research. And 
if scientific and scholarly self-determination 
is to be the basic prpcedure, confine the 
standards of allocation to those objective 
judgments which are the special competence 
of the scientist and the scholar; namely, 
scientific and scholarly competence and 
promise. 

To put this differently, I see no way, have 
heard of no way, in which a so-called geo- 
graphical criterion could be intruded into 
the processes of allocation without being 
either hopelessly wooden and arbitrary on 
the one hand, or hopelessly corrupting on 
the other. A flat quota system of allocation 
would be extravagantly wasteful in its sup- 
port of the unworthy at the expense of the 
deserving. A discretionary mandate to give 
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„due consideration” to geographical disper- 
sion of government grants would make a 
mockery of any objective evaluation, since it 
would always be subject to unreviewable 
reversal in response to political pressure. 

If anything, the emphasis should be on 
ways of liberating the choice of where to 
go and what to do, ways of making the aca- 
demic and scientific marketplace freer of 
redtape and programed projects, less de- 
pendent upon gaining favor or approval of 
senior faculty members, administrators and 
granting agencies than it is now. In short, 
let the Government be constantly reminded 
that it is a national investment in educa- 
tion we are talking about, not the purchase 
of the work product of a particular genera- 
tion. And seeing this, let us be mindful 
that the reason university education and 
research is worth investing in is precisely 
because it creates more scientists at the 
same time as it probes into the unknown 
in unpredictable ways, following the whim 
of curiosity and intellectual enthusiasm 
rather than the promise of commercial pay- 
out. This is the national asset value of 
American universities, and it is terribly 
important that it shall not be distorted, cor- 
rupted, or destroyed by methods of support 
which have their origin in the political 
economy of geographical interest groups 
concerned with wage, price, and profit 
support. 

BROADENING THE BASE OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 


Haying said all this, however, I do believe 
that there are possibilities for broadening 
the base of national scientific activity which 
would inevitably result in an ultimately 
greater dispersion of centers of excellence. 
I have no well thought through proposal, 
certainly no program. I have rather a sense 
of needs which are not now being adequately 
met, needs which must be met if we are to 
enlarge our scientific potential and assure 
an adequate level of scientific activity a gen- 
eration from now. 

First, the only way to get more centers of 
excellence is to have more excellent people. 
The only way to get more excellent people 
is to encourage them when their capacity is 
first being developed, when their career mo- 
tivation is first taking shape. That is in the 
high school. Equipment, retraining pro- 
grams, and research leaves for high school 
teachers of science would enormously in- 
crease the chances of sparking the kind of 
excitement in school science which will lead 
the brightest students to stretch their capac- 
ities and whet their motivation for advanced 
work. 

The same line of development is perhaps 
even more crucial in the public and private, 
urban, and liberal arts and sciences colleges 
Which do not have the advantages of uni- 
versity facilities. Science can be creative as 
well as descriptive to the extent that through 
the research enthusiasm of the faculty the 
college student senses the satisfaction of dis- 
covery. The research need not be nationally 
significant, but it must be a process of 
genuine testing of hypotheses for the teacher. 
Research and equipment grants for under- 
graduate science teachers, even if modest, 
might do much to increase the collegiate 
Sources of future first-rank researchers. 

Finally, much might be done to assure the 
young scientist taking on his first academic 
assignment that he will have a chance to 
Pursue some independent work with ade- 
Quate support even if he is not yet ready to 
compete with established scientists for sup- 
port. Research support grants to university 
science departments to establish modest re- 
search drawing accounts, for the needs of in- 
structors or assistant professors in the first 
8 years of their tenure, would do much to 
encourage young scientists. 

Shattering and scattering the top of the 
Pyramid of American science would be dis- 
astrous, However, broadening the base of 
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that pyramid in the high school, the college, 
and the beginning years of university aca- 
demic life would obviously benefit all sec- 
tors of the scientific community and the 
Nation whose future depends upon scientific 
creativity. 


Attention, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 6, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speéch on the floor of the House on April 
21, I pointed out that the printed hear- 
ings on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations carried only a hint of what 
top Pentagon officials actually told our 
Defense Subcommittee regarding na- 
tional security and foreign policy. 

Anything which might discredit their 
own or their superior’s judgment is all 
too often stricken from the record, then 
frequently released with variations to the 
press. 

Too much is at stake in this year of 
crisis to permit this kind of partisanship. 


As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, serving on both the Defense 
and Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Subcommittees, I can vouch for the va- 
lidity of the following editorial from Avi- 
ation Week and Space Technology of 
June 15, a distinguished magazine with 
no political ax to grind: 

‘Tre CREDIBILITY GAP 
(By Robert Hotz) 

There are disturbing indications that the 
credibility of Defense Secretary Robert 
Strange McNamara and his Pentagon spokes- 
men is diminishing rapidly at the very time 
President Lyndon Johnson needs it most to 
build public support for this Nation's cam- 
paign to repel communism in southeast Asia. 

Lack of credibility of key Government offi- 
cials Is always a serious matter in a demo- 
cratic society, but the deepening crisis in 
Vietnam and Laos, which is certain to de- 
mand heavier sacrifices in blood and money 
from the American people, makes this prob- 
lem particularly acute now. The American 
people have never flinched from paying what- 
ever price was necessary to preserve liberty 
and prevent the spread of tyranny when they 
understood clearly the issues at stake. But 
there is diminishing public support for the 
southeast Asian ventures—at the very time 
that the crisis is reaching its peak—because 
of the lessening public belief in the word it 
is getting from the Pentagon’s civilian lead- 
ers. 


This may prove to be an extremely high 
price for President Johnson to pay for what- 
ever success Mr. McNamara and his official 
mouthpiece, Arthur Sylvester, have achieved 
in their avowed intent to control Pentagon 
news to suit their own purposes. This pol- 
icy backfired badly in the Cuban crisis. The 
sparse and misleading information dispensed 
from the Pentagon on Cuba reduced public 
credibility on official statements to such a 
low point that the late President Kennedy 
finally had to order Mr. McNamara to put on 
that extraordinary lantern slide show on na- 
tional television to convince the American 
people that the Soviet missiles were really 
being shipped out of Cuba. Ironically, this 
performance revealed more genuine intelli- 
gence secrets than would have been necessary 
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if Messrs. McNamara and Sylvester had dis- 
pensed the facts as events occurred. 

Both Mr. McNamara and Mr. Sylvester 
came to their Pentagon duties with an un- 
usual belief in the use of the official lie as a 
national policy instrument. Mr. McNamara 
first made this clear in 1961 testimony be- 
fore Congress on the Nike Zeus when he 
said: 

“Why should we tell Russia that Zeus de- 
velopments may not be satisfactory? What 
we ought to be saying is that we have the 
most perfect anti-ICBM system that the 
human mind will ever devise.“ Mr. Mc- 
Namara probably doesn't see any similarity 
in the tactics he proposed and Nikita Khru- 
shehev's insistence that the Soviets have per- 
fected an anti-ICBM system that can “hit a 
fiy in the sky,“ but many Americans will. 
Mr. Sylvester expounded the right to tell offi- 
cial Mes in his now infamous New York 
Deadline Club speech (AW Dec. 17, 1962, 
p. 35. Although he then maintained that 
this basic “right to lie” should be used only 
to avert nuclear war, he has in fact adopted 
it as a standard operational practice. His 
credibility has sunk so low that most Penta- 
gon reporters really don’t believe a story until 
it has been officially denied. Even his sub- 
ordinates are apologetic for the more bla- 
tant episodes. 

During Mr. McNamara’s first appearances 
before Congress, its key leaders were im- 
pressed with his ability to answer on the spot 
any question they asked. It was not until 
several times around the same track that 
they began to develop misgivings over the ac- 
curacy of many of these answers and began 
to wonder if the Secretary's talents lay more 
toward glibness than research. Among the 
incidents that have shaken his once strong 
credibility with Congress are: 

His claim that forcing USAF and Navy to 
use the same F-111 (TFX) design would save 
a billion dollars. Later testimony showed 
that this was a rough calculation made by 
an aid on the back of an envelope before 
a contractor was even selected for the 
project, : 

The manner in which many of his econ- 
omy claims for the Defense Department 
budget have evaporated under congressional 
scrutiny, and how many of them have simply 
turned out to be the difference between what 
might have been spent and what was or- 
dered to be spent. 

His public insistence that the Lockheed 
YF-12A (A~-11) was developed from the start 
as an interceptor for USAF, despite knowl- 
edge by key congressmen that this aircraft 
was sponsored and funded by the Central 
Intelligence Agency as a superspy successor 
to the U-2. 

His repeated optimistic reports on the Viet- 
nam war that are regularly contradicted by 
events occurring on the battlefront. It is 
fronic that his credibility has sunk so low 
on this score that even when he is right— 
as in the case of which aircraft types are 
proper for this operation—few believe him 
any more. 

As the facts in all of these areas eventually 
emerge and erode the official position taken 
by Messrs. McNamara and Sylvester, their 
efforts to suppress and control the Pentagon 
information flow become more violent and 
ridiculous. Mr. Sylvester's internal Pentagon 
directive to all military public information 
officers ordering the F-111 to be portrayed 
publicly as a success regardless of what the 
facts may be (AW, Apr. 27, p. 31) would read 
more appropriately in the Cyrillic alphabet 
than in English. The idea of 
that an aircraft will meet all of the military 
service requirements before the first proto- 
type has rolled out or made its initial flight 
is so ludicrous it belongs in a George Orwell 
book. The latest attempt by Mr. Sylvester 
to further tighten control of military news 
(AW, June 8, p. 20) has been widely inter- 
preted—and we think correctly so—as an- 
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other indication of how badly the tide is 
against our efforts in Vietnam. 

Now we have the incredible spectacle of 
eight USAF F-100 fighter-bombers making 
a strike on foreign soil—the first U.S. offen- 
siye military action since Korea—and the 
Government trying to suppress this news 
and keep it from the American people. 

Clearly it is time, not only for a reappraisal 
of the credibility of Messrs. McNamara and 
Sylvester, but also for a realistic examination 
of an official information policy that is 
widening the gap between the Government 
and its people at a critical time in the fate 
of this Nation. 


Lincoln’s Nomination 100 Years Ago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Republican delegates from the 
State of Maryland convened in Baltimore 
for their State convention. Just 100 
years ago another group of Republicans 
met in Baltimore to hold a national 
convention for the purpose of nominat- 
ing a Republican presidential candidate. 
The choice was Abraham Lincoln for a 
second term as President of the United 
States. 

In commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of President Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion the Republican Party of Maryland 
sponsored a centennial dinner. The pro- 
gram carried an article on “Lincoln's 
Nomination 100 Years Ago” written by 
Charles L. Wagandt II. For its historic 
value to all Americans I include the 
article here in the Recorp and commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

LINCOLN'S NOMINATION 100 Years Aco 
(By Charles L. Wagandt IT) 

Republican politicians from across the 
Nation crowded into Baltimore's Front Street 
‘Theatre just 100 years ago this week. They 
had come to nominate Abraham Lincoln for 
a second term as President of the United 
States. There was irony in this choice of 
Baltimore, for Lincoln had been forced only 
3 years before to travel secretly through our 
then hostile and tumultuous city. Now a 
bloody war and a new surge of Union senti- 
ment had placed Baltimore in friendly hancs. 
Lincoln could be assured of a warm welcome 
whenever he should set foot In the city. 

The building selected to hold the conven- 
tion dated back to 1829. Located at Front 
and Low Streets, it had survived a disastrous 
fire and a destructive tornado. The scene of 
Many notable events, the theater delighted 
Baltimoreans with concerts by Jenny Lind, 
the “Swedish Nightingale,” and provided the 
setting for Stephen A. Douglas’ nomination 
for President by the National Democratic 
Convention in-1860. 

Four years later careful preparations by a 
city council committee converted the Front 
Street Theatre once again into a convention 
hall. Scenery and stage apparatus yielded 
to more practical adornments as workers 
floored over the entire parquette. Along with 
part of the stage, this provided space for 
seats for the delegates. 

The private boxes on the stage were re- 
served for distinguished persons, including 
the mayor of Baltimore and Governor of the 
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State. The delegates, their alternates, and 
members of the press got the exclusive right 
to the lower floor, while the dress circle was 
allocated to ladies in the company of gentle- 
men. The second and third tiers were opened 
to the public. 3 

Decorations emphasized the “old flag,” 
one of which measured 53 feet long by 35 
feet wide. A reporter called it one of the 
Nation's largest. But what of the comforts 
of those in attendance? Knowing how hot 
Baltimore could get in June, some foresighted 
person arranged for the free dispensing of 
ice water. An additional service came from 
the American Telegraph Co., which placed 
three of its instruments in the theater along 
with a corps of competent operators. 

The convention generated a heavy flow 
of visitors to Baltimore. Two of our best 
known hostelries, Barnum’s Hotel and the 
Eutaw House, received most of the delegates. 
These men represented a wide cross section 
of political antecedents. There were War 
Democrats, Southern Unionists, and old anti- 
slavery men. They joined hands with Re- 
publicans, who dropped their name in the 
interest of wartime solidarity. The Balti- 
more assemblage assumed the more palatable 
title of National Union Convention, 

At 11 o’clock on the morning of June 7 
the doors of the Front Street Theater flung 
open. An awaiting throng rushed up the 
stairs to the public accommodations. Quick- 
ly the theater filled. As the noon hour 
neared, a band from Fort McHenry struck up 
a national air. 

The convention came to order. The Rever- 
end Robert J. Breckenridge of Kentucky, 
temporary president of the convention, was 
introduced. This bearded, white-haired 
Presbyterian preacher and onetime lawyer 
and college president, spoke from a back- 
ground of personal tragedy. Two sons were 
fighting for the Confederacy, yet the grizzled 
old warrior said that “the only imperishible 
cement of all free institutions has been the 
blood of traitors.” Every rebel killed 
will add “to the life of the Government and 
the freedom of your children.” Harsh, start- 
ling words, but the tall Kentuckian 
on, Like a host of his fellow delegates, he 
loved the Constitution and saw it as a viable 
document, capable of being altered to suit the 
people. This right to change eliminated the 
need for revolution. 

Yet America was in the midst of revolu- 
tion, fed in part by a conscience long tor- 
mented by the great issue of slavery. This 
convention wanted it abolished. Breckin- 
ridge expressed his feeling by saying that he 
prayed God the day would come when “every 
man may be as free as you are.” 

That evening the brilliantly lighted the- 
ater presented a magnificant spectacle to 
those on the stage. Ex-Gov. William Den- 
nison, of Ohio, assumed the presidency of 
the convention and addressed the audience 
with the customary allusions to slavery, re- 
bellion, and Lincoln’s forthcoming nomina- 
tion. More business and a speech by Parson 
Brownlow of Tennessee followed. Apparently 
this was not enough to satisfy everybody, 
because after adjournment a large crowd 
hastened to Monument Square for additional 
oratory. 

The next morning the Front Street The- 
ater again filled. This was the day of deci- 
sion for both platform and presidential tick- 
et. First, though, the convention had to 
decide which of two delegations to admit 
from Missouri. One embodied radical, anti- 
Lincoln sentiment while the other clung to 
a more conservative, pro-Lincoln a 
The verdict went to the radicals by the over- 
whelming count of 440 to 4. 

But this should not be considered too sur- 
prising when it is recognized that a large 
portion of the convention supported Lincoln 
with considerable reluctance. Nearly all of 
Maryland's delegation, though instructed to 
vote for Lincoln, were ready to show their 
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opposition if they could hope thereby to ac- 
complish something. But of course these 
men were too practical to fight the inevit- 
able. Lincoln enjoyed too great popularity 
with the people. 

Once the Missouri question was resolved, 
several Southern States gained convention 
seats, some with and some without the right 
to vote. This business settled, the conven- 
tion adopted by acclamation a platform. 
The document called for unconditional sur- 
render and the punishment of rebels and 
traitors, a statement indicative of postwar 
trials and hangings. This form of vindic- 
tiveness was not in keeping with Lincoln's 
wishes. Nor would the President have at- 
tacked his Cabinet officer, Montgomery Blair, 
a Marylander and conservative emancipa- 
tionist. The platform writers, however, 
thrust. thelr barbs at Blair, a renowned 
baiter of radicals. 

The platform was less personal in calling 
for a constitutional amendment to abolish 
slavery. Justice and the national safety” 
demanded this action. Other issues also at- 
tracted attention, such as the swift construc- 
tion of a railroad to the west coast. 

The platform approved, the convention 
turned to nominating a President of the 
United States. Though the result was as- 
sured, pandemonium broke loose. Franti- 
cally did one delegate after another seek the 
privilege of offering Lincoln’s name. Rival 
motions snarled the convention into a parlia- 
mentary tangle. At last the nomination was 
properly made and seconded, whereupon one 
delegate, disappointed in his expectations of 
making the nomination himself, leaped on a 
settee and began speaking. Catcalls rang 
through the hall, but the enraged speaker 
continued to talk in the midst of such a 
hubbub that he could not be heard. 

Then came the rolicall, which went 
smoothly and unanimously until the Missouri 
radicals cast their votes for Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant. Disapproving growls rumbled 
through the theater. The delegates appar- 
ently were content to show some of their dis- 
pleasure with the President through the plat- 
form and admission of the Missouri radicals 
but thought it foolish to go further. 

The vote continued. Before the an- 
nouncement of the final tally of 484-22 could 
be made, a Missouri delegate moved that Lin- 
coln’s nomination be made unanimous. It 
was agreed amidst a wild flurry of applause. 
Pent-up enthusiasm burst its bonds. As one 
observer noted, “Men hurrahed, embraced 
one another, threw up their hats, danced in 
the aisles or on the platform, jumped on the 
benches, waved flags, yelled, and committed 
every possible extravagance, * * And when 
the big brass band burst out with Hall, Co- 
lumbia” the racket was so intolerable that 
this eyewitness raised his eyes to the roof to 
see if it were being lifted by the sound. Once 
quiet was restored, the band struck a lively 
rendition of “Yankee Doodle,” sparking an- 
other outburst of enthusiasm. 

Eventually the convention got back to 
work, giving its consideration to the Vice 
Presidency. Three candidates drew substan- 
tial strength on the first rollcall. Before it 
was over, a new bandwagon began moving. 
Several States switched their support to 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, giving him 
the prize. A few more items of business, 
and the convention adjourned. 

That evening crowds thronged Monument 
Square. Baltimoreans got thelr chance to 
cheer the ticket of Lincoln and Johnson. 
Numerous speakers addressed the rally until 
late in the evening. The fortitude of our 
ancestors was astonishing, but then of 
course no radio, television, or movies com- 
peted for attention. 

The next day a committee from the Na- 
tional Union Convention officially informed 
Lincoln of his nomination, The work of the 
Baltimore convention was finished. 
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Two Thousand American Christian 
Clergymen Protest Soviet Persecution 
of Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House today the determined action of 
high-ranking officials of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches who 
Were among 2,000 Christian clergymen 
joining with Jewish leaders in signing a 
protest against Soviet persecution of 
Russian Jews. 

The protest is most timely, for the 
free world can no longer ignore the tragic 
state of affairs in the Soviet Union where 
Russians of the Jewish faith are being 
persecuted in ever increasing numbers. 

It is tragic, Mr. Speaker, that less than 
20 years after the end of World War I. 
we are again witnessing a resurgence of 
Persecution of minority groups in Eu- 
rope. It would appear that World War 
I, with all its brutality, would have left 
& sufficiently indelible memory of man’s 
inhumanity toward his fellow man that 
Savage pogroms would never again be 
repeated. 

Yet, today, Mr. Speaker, reports ema- 
nating from within the Soviet Union 
Prove beyond doubt that the ever dimin- 
ishing colony of Jews in Russia is again 
suffering the inhumanities of religious 
Persecution, this time at the hands of 
the Soviet Union. 

The calamity that has befallen Rus- 
Sian Jewry is a grievous one. Soviet 
Russia's policy of suppression and in- 
timidation of Jewish life will seal the 
doom of 3 million Jews within a few 
years. 

The world has a right to demand that 
Soviet leaders order an immediate stop 
to these progroms of the Jews. Such a 
demand is justified when we consider the 
tremendous amount of help that the 
United States and its allies gave the So- 
Viet Union in World War II during those 
Perilous months when Nazi armies 
Were storming through Russia. The 
help which the Soviet Union received 
from America alone, included efforts of 
all Americans, including large segments 
220 Ai American population of Jewish 

The Soviet Union has tried to justify 
this wave of persecution against its Jew- 
ish citizens by charging them with so- 
called economic crimes against the state. 

Mr. Speaker, the world surely can see 
how transparent is this Soviet ruse when 
the Kremlin's real purpose is to destroy 
the Jewish spirit in Russia. 

It would be my hope that this appeal 

2,000 Christian clergymen will im- 
Press upon the Kremlin the fact that 
there cannot be any hope for world 
un so long as the Soviets 
Persist in this uncivilized behavior. 

The protest of these 2,000 American 
Christian clergymen, Mr. Speaker, stems 
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from an earlier action taken by the Chi- 

cago Committee for Justice to Soviet 

Jewry. At the conclusion of the appeal 

issued by the 2,000 American Christian 

clergymen, Mr. Speaker, I am including 
additional memorandums prepared by 
the Chicago committee. 

I hope this will serve to mobilize not 
only American but world opinion to the 
seriousness of the situation now existing 
in the Soviet Union. The world can no 
longer remain silent. Let us not be 
guilty again of the silence and indiffer- 
ence that were partly responsible for 6 
million Jewish deaths at the hands of 
Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, the appeal of 2,000 
clergymen protesting the persecuting of 
Jewish people in the Soviet Union 
follows: 

Two THOUSAND AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CLERGY- 
MEN PROTEST SOVIET TREATMENT OF JEWS 
Bevery HNLSs, CALIF, May 24.—High 

ranking officials of the Roman Catholic and 

Protestant churches were among the 2,000 

Christian clergy who joined this weekend 

with Jewish leaders in signing a protest 

against the Soviet treatment of Russian Jews. 

The signers included three Cardinals, heads 
of several major Protestant denominations, 
and seven Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Catholic leaders were Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, and Joseph Cardinal Ritter. 

The protest, termed a “letter of con- 
science,” will be ted to the State De- 
partment and to the U.S. delegation at the 
United Nations for transmittal to Moscow. 

Other signers of the petition were Bishop 
R. H. Mueller, president of the National 
Council of Churches and president of the 
Board of Bishops of the Evangelical Church; 
Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, president of the 
College of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Dr. William McCorkle, moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States; Dr. Edwin H, Teller, general secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Convetnion; 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Diocese of Southern California and 
Arizona, and the Reverend Gaines M. Crooks, 
executive secretary of the Disciples of Christ, 
the denomination to which President John- 
son belongs. 

The text of the protest reads: 

“Profoundly disturbed by authoritative re- 
ports of discriminatory and repressive treat- 
ment of Jews in the Soviet Union, and 
affirming the universal moral principles of 
justice and brotherhood, I hereby join with 
other Americans in expressing grave concern, 
We appeal to Soviet authorities: 

1. To extend to Jews in the Soviet Union 
a full measure of equality to which they are 
entitled under the Soviet Constitution. 

“2. To eradicate every vestige of anti- 
Semitism and to institute a vigorous cam- 
paign against all anti-Semitic manifesta- 
tions. 

“3. To permit the creation of central re- 
ligious institutions to serve Soviet Jewry and 
to allow unrestricted worship and religious 
instruction for young and old. 

“4. To allow formal religious and cultural 
bonds with Jewish communities abroad and 
to permit official exchange visits and re- 
ligious pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 

“5. To reopen Jewish cultural institutions 
and to permit the full expression of Jewish 
cultural life in Yiddish and Hebrew. 

“6. To grant permission on a humani- 
tarian basis to those Jews who have been 
separated from their loved ones by the Nazi 
holocaust to rejoin their families in other 
lands. 

7. To cease making Jews the scapegoat in 
the governmental cam eco- 
nomic crises in the Soviet Union. 
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“The essential dignity and quality of all 
men is an elementary religious and moral 
principle. So long as this principle is vio- 
lated, I cannot in good conscience remain 
silent. I, therefore, solemnly subscribe to 


this urgent appeal.” 


Mr, Speaker, the memorandum pre- 
pared by the Chicago Committee for Jus- 
tice to Soviet Jewry, Maurice Klinger, 
secretary and the Chicago Board of 
Rabbis, Rabbi Mordecai Simon, executive 
director, follows: 

Jews of Chicago joined in special services 
and prayers in their synagogues, in behalf of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union, on Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning, May 22-23. 

The National Day of Prayer had been pro- 
claimed for this date by the American Con- 
ference on Soviet Jewry. The call for local 
participation in this national effort to dram- 
atize the dire plight of Soviet Jewry was 
issued by the Chicago Board of Rabbis in co- 
operation with the Chicago Committee for 
Justice to Soviet Jewry. The Chicago Board 
of Rabbis represents the three branches of 
Judaism in this area. The Committee for 
Justice to Soviet Jewry comprises the major 
Jewish organizations in Chicago, secular and 
religious. 

The National Day of Prayer was the first 
in a series of coordinated actions by the 
Jews of America to publicize and protest the 
Soviet Government's discrimination and 
“the denial to Soviet Jews of the basic in- 
stitutions and facilities granted to other re- 
ligious and ethnic groups within the Soviet 
Government.” This program of adtivity is 
the result of a conference on this subject 
attended by delegates from all major national 
and local Jewish organizations in the United 
States, held in Washington, D.C., on April 
5 and 6. The conference issued an 18-point 
resolution directed to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and informing it that “considerations 
of humanity and justice“ required it to 

1, Eradicate anti-Semitism by a vigorous 
educational effort conducted by government 
and party; 

2. Permit the free functioning of syna- 
gogues and private prayer meetings: 

3. Remove hindrances to the observance of 
sacred rites such as religious burial and cir- 
cumcision; 

4. Permit production and distribution of 
religious articles and calendars; 

5. Restore facilities and permission to pro- 
duce and distribute matzoh and kosher 
food; 

6. Grant the right to publish Hebrew 
Bibles, prayer books, and other religious 
texts; 

7. Permit synagogues in the USSR. to 
organize a nationwide federation; 

8. Sanction the association of such a fed- 
eration with organizations of their co-relig- 
ionists abroad; $ 

9. Permit Jews to make religious pilgrim- 
ages to Israel, 

Also to— 

10. Allow all qualified applicants to attend 
Moscow Holy Places and rabbinical semi- 
naries, and to permit rabbinical students to 
study at seminaries abroad; 

11. Provide schools and other facilities for 
the study of the Yiddish and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and Jewish history and culture; 

12. Permit Jewish writers, artists, and 
other intellectuals to create their own in- 
stitutions for the encouragement of Jewish 
cultural and artistic life; 

13. Reestablish a Yiddish publishing house 
to publish books in Yiddish by classical and 
contemporary Jewish writers; 

14. Reestablish Yiddish state theaters and 
permit publication of a Yiddish-language 
newspaper with nationwide circulation; 

15. Eliminate discrimination against Jews 
in all areas of Soviet public life; 
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16. End the anti-Semitic campaign in the 


press; 

17. End the discriminatory application of 
the death penalty and other severe sentences 
imposed against Jews for economic crimes 
against the state; 

18. Make it possible for Soviet Jews sepa- 
rated from their families as a result of Naz- 
ism to be reunited with their relatives, on 
humanitarian grounds. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON SOVIET, JEWRY 


It had been thought at first that after his 
death there would be an easing of Stalin’s 
systematic and vicious campaign to stamp 
out the Jewish religion and culture and to 
eliminate participation by Jews in the gov- 
ernment and in the educational and cultural 
life of the Soviet Union. 

While there has been a general easing of 
restrictive practices in other areas under 
Khrushchev, there has been little or no im- 
provement in the Jewish situation. One 
indication of what has been happening in 
Jewish religious life is the serious decline in 
the number of Jewish houses of worship, 
from 3,000 synagogs at the time the Com- 
munist government first rose to power, to 
450 in 1956 and to 96 in 1963. A case in 
point is what happened in Lvov, the capital 
of the Western Ukraine which has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000 Jews. In June 1962, 
the last remaining synagog in that city, 
where synagogs flourished for about 600 
years, was demolished, after viciously anti- 
Semitic newspaper articles had attacked the 

as an alleged black market center. 
Unlike all other major religions, religious 
Jews are forbidden to have a nationwide fed- 
eration of synagogs, or to maintain any sort 
of official formal association with coreligion- 
ists abroad, Jewish Bibles and prayer books 
and other religious articles are not published 
or produced. The Jewish rabbinical sem- 
inary is a mockery and rabbinical students 
are banned from studying abroad. 

The rich Yiddish cultural life of Soviet 
Jewry has also been systematically strangled. 
A culture, to which the Jews, as one of the 
many “nationalities” were entitled under 
Soviet law. In 1937 there were still hun- 
dreds of Yiddish schools, many Yiddish jour- 
nals, theaters, clubs and other institutions. / 
In 1948 Stalin began the final destruction of 
all Yiddish institutions, among them, the 
world famous Yiddish Art Theater, whose 
director, Solomon Mikhoels, was executed 
along with hundreds of other Yiddish intel- 
lectuals. No real steps have been taken un- 
der Khrushchev to improve the situation. 

Anti-Semitism has been most evident in 
the government's crackdown on alleged eco- 
nomic crimes. Jews who represent only 1.09 
percent of the total population have been 
given 55 to 60 percent of death sentences in 
such cases. Edward Crankshaw, the British 
authority on Soviet affairs, points out that 
“the highly theoretical (Soviet) system of 
centralized control * * * can be kept in 
being only if authority turns a blindish eye 
to the vast undercover dealings which enable 
producers to short-circuit bureaucratic 
channels and organize a distribution net- 
work of their own” The regime has to ap- 
pear to protest these “gray market lubri- 
cants” to the economy. They achieve the 
appearance of cracking down by berating the 
Jews whom they accuse of being the cul- 
prits. This government activity is accom- 
panied by a press campaign in which the 
synagog, as in the Lvov case, is depicted as 
the center of black market activities. This 
type of slander reached its height in a book- 
let recently published by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev, “Judaism 
Without Embellishment," which describes 
Jews in caricatures reminiscent of those 
which appeared under Hitler in the vio- 
lently anti-Semitic newspaper Der Stuer- 
mer,” published by Julius Streicher. P 
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Dr. Spencer Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, after 
more than 40 years of teaching and pub- 
lic service, Dr. Leland Spencer will re- 
tire from Cornell University’s faculty at 
the end of this month. Truly one of the 
most outstanding figures in the dairy in- 
dunstry, Dr. Spencer has earned the re- 
spect and admiration of dairymen across 
the United States for his contributions to 
the improvement of milk marketing. 

This evening in Syracuse, N-Y., hun- 
dreds of dairy leaders from throughout 
the New York-New Jersey milkshed will 
gather to honor Dr. Spencer at a testi- 
monial dinner. Were it not for the legis- 
lative schedule in the House, I would be 
among those attending this dinner. 

In paying tribute to Dr. Spencer, I 
would like to cite the significant help he 
has given me in recent months. Know- 
ing of my interest in proposing legisla- 
tion that would permit increased milk 
promotion under Federal milk marketing 
orders, Dr. Spencer afforded me the 
benefit of his considerable knowledge of 
market orders. It is fair to say that 
much of the philosophy which Dr. Spen- 
cer developed concerning market order 
amendments that would permit pro- 
ducers to determine whether they wished 
to approve a uniform deduction from 
their receipts to help finance the costs 
of milk advertising and promotion is em- 
bodied in my bill, H.R. 9731. 

A brief, but comprehensive, review of 
Dr. Spencer’s remarkable achievements 
over the past 40 years was published re- 
cently in the Metropolitan Milk Pro- 
ducers’ News. I know my colleagues will 
enjoy reading this story about Dr. Spen- 
cer, which the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Milk Producers Bargaining Agency, Inc., 
prepared: 

Da. SPENCER ANNOUNCES RETIREMENT: 40 
Years AT CORNELL 

Dr. Leland Spencer, a man whose name is 
at the top of the list in the field of milk 
marketing will retire July 1 from Cornell 
University, where he has taught and studied 
farm marketing problems more than 40 


ears. 

Prominent throughout this country and 
in many parts of the world as a specialist 
in milk marketing, Dr. Spencer joined the 
New York State College of Agriculture in 
1920 as an instructor. He became an assist- 
ant professor in 1924, and 2 years later was 
named professor of marketing. 

In addition to his long professional associ- 
ation with Cornell, Spencer has held tem- 
porary positions at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

His work at Cornell has included teaching 
of both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, research, and extension work—all re- 
lated primarily to economic aspects of pric- 
ing and distribution of milk. Many of his 
former students hold positions of leadership 
in the dairy industry, in university work, 
and in government agencies. 

Spencer’s services as economic analyst and 
consultant have been in wide demand by 
State and Federal agencies, as well as by 
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farmer and dealer organizations in the milk 
industry. 

His career has included special assign- 
ments with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, U.S. Tariff Commission, and the State 
departments of agriculture in New York and 
New Jersey. In 1932-33, he served with a 
joint legislative committee to investigate 
milk industry problems in New York State. 
He directed the committee's research pro- 
gram, prepared its report to the legislature 
and the governor, and assisted in drafting 
& milk control law which set the pattern 
for similar legislation in many other States. 
And in 1949 he was an official U.S. delegate 
to the World Dairy Congress in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

But above all he has been a researcher 
and teacher in milk marketing.“ says Prof. 
Glenn W. Hedlund, head, Cornell Agricul- 
tural Economics Department, “and his other 
efforts and accomplishments grew from this.” 

Other examples of public service performed 
by Spencer Include his membership on a com- 
mittee appointed to study and revise the 
procedure for pricing milk in the New York- 
New Jersey area, in Washington, D.C., and 
British Columbia, and his membership on a 
committee to evaluate and recommend 
changes in the method of dealing with co- 
operatives under the Federal-State milk 
marketing order for New York-New Jersey, 
In 1961-62 he was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by Secretary Orville L. 
Freeman to review and evaluate the opera- 
tion of Federal milk orders nationally. Dur- 
ing the last 3 years, he has been a member 
of Governor Rockefeller's committee on milk 
marketing. 

Hedlund calls him a careful and dedicated 
worker, setting high standards for his stu- 
dents but higher ones for himself. 

Spencer's interest in the milk industry 
began at a young age. He spent his early 
life on a dairy farm in northern Pennsyl- 
vania, have been born in Tioga County, Pa. 
But he calls Elmira, N. T., his hometown. 

He was graduated from the College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell with the B.S. degree in 
February 1918—just in time to enter World 
War I. He served with the U.S. Army in 
Europe, was involved in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, and later in the Allied occupation 
of Germany. After his release from military 
service and a year of instructing at Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, he returned 
to Cornell for graduate study under Prof. 
William I. Myers and the late Prof. George 
F. Warren. His Ph. D. degree was awarded 
in 1923. Meanwhile, he was elected to the 
honor societies of Phi Kappa Phi and Sigma 


Through his wide experiences in research, 
in supervising the work of graduate stu- 
dents, in consulting services, and in travel, 
Spencer has gained a close insight into milk 
marketing methods and problems at home 
and abroad. In 1949, after participating in 
the World Dairy Congress at Stockholm, he 
attended the International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists in Italy. That same 
year he visited 12 countries of Western 
Europe, studying their methods of pricing 
and distributing milk. Out of this experi- 
ence came publications on milk marketing 
in Sweden and Great Britain. 

His research has dealt with practically all 
phases of milk marketing, including demand, 
supply, costs and efficiency, pricing arrange- 
ments and policies, and regulatory programs. 
He is considered a leading authority in each 
of these fields. 

Regarding demand studies. he recently 
finished a long-term investigation of con- 
sumption of fluid milk and cream in the 
New York market and northern New Jersey. 
This project, as in the case of much of his 
work, was completed and published jointly 
with one of his graduate students. It 
stimulated his interest in arrangements for 
promoting increased sales and consumption 
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of milk which he proceeded to investigate 
nationally. The results were published last 
January, and Spencer was invited to present 
the findings at the recent annual meetings 
of both the National Dairy Council and 
American Association. 

His current national study of milk sup- 
plies for Federal order markets is an example 
of his work in supply. As for costs and effi- 
ciency, he conducted an extensive study of 
the distribution of milk in the New York- 
New Jersey metropolitan area during the 
World War I period. The work was carried 
out. under a special grant of funds by the 
milk industry to the College of Agriculture. 
This enabled the college to employ a firm of 
public accountants to work under Spencer's 
direction in compiling and analyzing data. 
A specific purpose was to evaluate savings 
brought about by wartime adjustments in 
distribution practices—notably every-other- 
day delivery. The findings had an important 
bearing on the decision to continue every- 
other-day delivery and other economic prac- 
tices, and to adopt the 5-day workweek for 
milk company employees—not only in New 
York, but throughout the Nation. 

In the field of regulatory programs, one of 
his major projects was a regional study of 
milk control programs in the Northeastern 
States. This resulted in a two-volume pub- 
lication authored jointly with a former grad- 
uate student. 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it goes without saying the civil 
rights bill is the most important piece of 
legislation the Congress will consider 
during this session. 

I have on many occasions expressed my 
total opposition to the bill, believing it 
to be unwarranted and unnecessary. I 
also firmly believe in States rights and 
that the Federal Government should not, 
under any circumstances, usurp these 
Tights, 

Mr, Speaker, I believe that there are 
Many citizens of this great Nation of 
Ours that do not realize what this bill 
can do to them should it become law. 
For this reason, Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission I insert into the Recorp a series 
of articles written by Charles Mc- 
Williams, a veteran of 20 years report- 
ing and editing the news in Ohio, Ari- 
Zona, Texas, New York, and Alabama. 
These articles commenced on February 
20, 1964, and ended on March 1, 1964, and 
Were based almost wholly on the debate 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the Mobile Press-Regis- 
ter, feeling an obligation to inform its 
readers of the contents of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963, set about to produce the 
Series written by Mr. McWilliams on this 
Vastly important and complicated legis- 
lation which, if enacted, would touch the 
Private lives of every American. 

These articles were reprinted by the 
Mobile Press-Register and distribution 
Made by the Mobile Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


I believe that the insertion of these 
articles in the Recorp will aid materially 
in assisting the people of our great Na- 
tion to more fully understand the pro- 
posed legislation, and wish to express 
my thanks to Mr. McWilliams and the 
Mobile Press-Register for undertaking 
this task, as well as the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for the port city of Mobile 
for the distribution of the material. 

The articles follow: 

THE- Civ. Ricuts Act or 1964, WHat Ir 
Means ro You 


INTRODUCTION: CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


It's called the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

But its critics predict it will produce far 
more “civil wrongs” than rights. 

It was whipped through the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 10 days of debate. Ramrods 
for the measure were EMANUEL CELLER, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, and WII AN MCCULLOCH, 
Republican, of Ohio. These legislators. were 
backed by a huge and well-financed lobby of 
Negroes, industrial unionists, and churchmen 
who kept up a constant pressure on the coali- 
tion of liberal northern Democrats and Re- 
publicans. The White House and Justice 
Department were active, too. 


Bill now in Senate 


The bill has been delivered to the Senate 
almost as the liberal-leaning subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee wrote it. 
‘There the only hope of opponents is to obtain 
concessions via filibuster. 

However, the same powerful forces that 
forged the House coalition and kept it from 
splitting will now be brought to bear on Sen- 
ators from non-Southern States. Already 
CORE leader James Farmer has threatened 
demonstrations in Ilinois unless Senate 
minority leader Evererr DIRKSEN drops his 
opposition to the public accommodations 
section. 

In order to acquaint its readers with the 
provisions of this bill which will affect the 

lives of all Americans, the Mobile 
Press is presenting this as the first in a series 
of analyses of the bill. Others will follow 
daily in the Press and on Sunday in the Press 
Register. Source of commentary on the bill 
in its various sections or titles“ will be the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the House debate, 
plus verbiage from the bill itself. 


Jury trials are denied 


Before taking the bill up title by title, 
starting with one concerning voting rights 
in the next article tomorrow, attention is 
here given the most startling and frightening 
aspect of the measure—its administration 
and enforcement. 

Taking heed of the failure of prohibition— 
when juries refused to convict—the wily 
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framers of the so-called civil rights bill | 


avoided punitive clauses. Violations of the | 


bill are not punishable by criminal prosecu- 
tion: Instead, the bill employs the con- 
tempt authority of the Federal courts to force 
compliance. 

Any citizen who resists the Federal will as 
expressed in the bill may be sentenced to 
prison—up to life—without a trial by jury. 
Under some titles the authority of the judge 
is unlimited. In the case of title II—public 
accommodations—he can sentence a violator 
only to 45 days * * but there's no limit 
on the number of 45-day sentences and $300 
fines he can impose successively, 

There shall be no habeas corpus for the 
person thus summarily jailed, and there will 
be no appeal from the judge’s imprisonment 
order. 

What is more, in the legal proceedings lead- 
ing up to the issuance of a court order, the 
accused violator can be required to give testi- 
mony against himself. Thus, the fifth 
amendment, behind which so many Com- 
munists and criminals have taken refuge, will 
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be denied the citizen who wishes merely to 
continue living and doing as he has done all 
his life. 

Rights limited 

Other rights are forbidden, limited, or en- 
dangered. 

Among those is the right of an operator of 
& hotel, restaurant, or theater to decide 
whom he shall serve and whom he shall not 
serve. 

Another is the right of any employer to 
determine whom he shall hire, promote, 
discipline, or fire. 

Unthinkable as it may seem, there are 
portions of the bill that deny the basic rights 
of free speech and free press. 

And the very existence of the free enter- 
prise system will be weakened as racial agi- 
tators and Federal agents are empowered to 
harass a businessman out of business. 

All of this is Justified by promoters of the 
bill to eliminate racial discrimination and 
promote integration. Some assert this bill 
doesn't go far enough. 

An Ohio Republican who opposed the bill 
told the House in predicting future moves 
by zealous liberals: “It will be suggested seri- 
ously—it has been in private circles—that 
the next logical step—to achieve this thing 
called civil rights—will be a Federal law 
which makes it a Federal offense to move out 
of an integrated neighborhood. How else can 
we achieve integration, it will be said.” 

Housing measure 


Pending in Congress under the guise of 
President Johnson's “war on poverty“ is a 
Federal housing bill that will grant an agency 
headed by a Negro the authority to buy ex- 
isting houses with tax funds, renovate them 
with tax funds, and rent them below cost to 
“low-income families.” No restriction is 
placed on where these houses are located, so 
that every neighborhood, subdivision, and 
suburb is menaced. 

The same Ohioan took alarm at the title on 
school integration, expressing the fear that 
Federal courts soon will be forcing mer- 
gers of school districts as well as of enroll- 
ments within existing districts to achieve 
“racial balance,” and the expense be hanged. 
He foresees Federal dictation of school cur- 
riculums and regimentation of private lives. 

Voting registrars, school officials, hotel, 
Testaurant and theater operators, and em- 
ployers are not alone imperiled by this legis- 
lation. 

Anyone who encourages someone else to 
resist Federal dictation, or discourages a 
racial, religious or ethnic minority member 
from demanding service, can be enjoined, 
and, if he persists, imprisoned. 

An editorial condemning a court's action 
and urging resistance, or a letter-to-the- 
editor along those lines, can place the writer 
in contempt. 

“Reasonable” grounds 

In fact, under one provision of the public 
accommodations title, a person need not have 
done any of these things, and he can still 
be enjoined and placed in peril of contempt 
if an “aggrieved person“ or the Attorney Gen- 
eral finds reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any (such) 
act or practice prohibited by (this) section.” 

Late in the House debate, it was brought 
out that the bill's promoters, including the 
Justice Department, had given assurances 
to non-Southern States’ representatives that 
the drastic measures would not be applied 
in their States. 

Charged Mississippi's Jonn BELL WIL- 
LIAMS: : 

“I am indebted to the gentieman from 
Washington for letting the cat out of the bag 
by revealing why there is near unanimous 
Republican support of this bill. Apparently 
the ranking Republican (McCuLLocH) * + + 
and the Justice Department are making the 
rounds assuring Members outside the South 
that the bill will have no effect on the people 
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in their States * * * those tactics point up 
the hypocrisy of this measure, Members are 
reassured that only the South will be af- 
fected.” 

In the same vein, WILLIAMS questioned the 
effectiveness of such legislation. 

What is prejudice? 

“In New York, the home of the chairman 
(Cetuzen) * * * I find that liberally inte- 
grated State sends nine times as many 
Negroes (per capita) to prison as it does 
whites. Now that State has on the books 
all the antidiscrimination laws ever thought 
up. Why, it is even prejudice within itself 
to call a New Yorker prejudiced. So some 
time I would like for my enlightened friend 
from New York to explain to me why the 
Negro crime rate there is nine times the 
white.” 

WILLIAMS concedes: 

“An oppressive majority may succeed in 
passing punitive legislation aimed at one 
region because it is politically popular to 
do so. But I can assure all of you that as 
the South solved this legislative problem once 
before, it will be done again. I am sorry that 
some people will have to suffer in the mean- 
time. 

“The South has overcome many obstacles— 
political, social, and economic, Agitators may 
think they are in the saddle now, but a rude 
awakening awaits them. When they become 
political albatrosses—and surely they will— 
those who now embrace them will despise 
them. 

“Time cures many things. We in the 
South have the patience to wait until public 
opinion manifests support for our position. 
It will not be long. When that hour comes, 
our representative form of government will 
have passed one more crucial test. 

"e © this bill is literally crawling with 
vermin, snakes and worms of every sort and 
kind * * (it) should be defeated in the in- 
terest of future generations of Americans 
who have the same right to enjoy the free- 
doms that we inherited from our fathers 
before us.” 

TITLE I. VOTING RIGHTS 


It's called The Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Its full title, as amended in the House of 

tatives, reads: 

“A bill to enforce the constitutional right 
to vote, to confer jurisdiction upon the dis- 
trict courts of the United States to provide 
injunctive relief against discrimination in 
public accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities and 
public education, to extend the Commission 
on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimination in 
federally assisted programs, to establish a 
Commission on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, and for other purposes.“ 

The bill contains 11 sections or titles. 

Title I deals with voting rights. 

It requires that in determining a person's 
qualifications to vote in any Federal elec- 
tion, a State may not “apply any standard, 
practice or procedure” different from those 
applied to others “who have been found” 
qualified to vote. 

Literacy tests 


It forbids denial of registration because 
“of an error or omission (on an application 
form, which) * * is not material“ in deter- 
mining qualifications. 

It requires that any literacy test be ad- 
ministered in writing, or if orally that a tran- 
script be made, and that a certified copy of 
the test and the answers furnished to the 
applicant within 25 days. 

It further requires that where a literacy 
test is used, “there shall be a ‘rebuttable 
presumption’ that any person who has not 
been adjudged an incompetent and who has 
completed the sixth grade in a public (or 
otherwise accredited) school * * * possesses 
sufficient literacy, comprehension, and in- 
telligence to vote in any Federal election.” 
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The section defines ‘Federal election” as 
“any general, special, or primary election 
held solely ‘or in part’ for the purpose of 
electing * * * (a) * * President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, or * * * House pf Representa- 
tives.” 

Power for Kennedy 

Title I also grants to U.S. Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy the option of filing a voting 
rights suit in the court of the district judge 
of the area, or with a three-judge court to 
be selected by the chief judge of the circuit. 
This paragraph also requires the courts to act 
on such suit “at the earliest practicable date 
and to cause the case to be in every way 
expedited.” 

The title proposes to extend the power of 
the Federal Government in matters pertain- 
ing to voting far beyond the powers bestowed 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1957. Numerous 
amendments were proposed, but few were 
adopted in the strenuous House debate on the 
title. 

Most bitterly assailed was the provision 
allowing the Attorney General to “shop 
around” for Federal judges friendly to the 
administration's views. 

One of the bill’s authors candidly admitted 
that the provision was written into the act 
because he was taught in law school that 
“the best place to file a lawsuit was in the 
court of a favorable judge.” 

Provisions blasted 

But two Mississippi Congressmen, Repre- 
sentatives THOMAS G. ABERNETHY and JOHN 
BELL WriaMs, disclosed the real intent of 
the provision. 

“The region of the fifth court of appeals is 
the area where they (the bill's authors) ex- 
pect most of these cases to be tried. The 
chief judge of that court is the man they are 
attempting to reach. And I do not mind 
calling his name—everyone knows the 
jJudge—Judge Elbert P. Tuttle (of Atlanta). 
He was charged last year by one of the asso- 
ciate members of his own bench with stack- 
ing almost every three-judge court that he 
assembled,” stated ABERNETHY, 

Williams then submitted Judge Ben Cam- 
eron's formal denunciation of the fifth cir- 
cuit's chief judge. 

Judge Cameron cited the record showing 
that in 25 civil rights cases heard by three - 
judge panels, the majority of the panel in 22 
of them was composed of some combination 
of the 4 who constitute a minority of the 
(9) active judges. In only two cases did 
two of the remaining five members of the 
court sit together.” 

Judge Cameron continued: “Of the circuit 
judges of this circuit, the 4 sat 55 times; 
the other 5 sat 12 times. The 4 wrote 23 of 
the 25 opinions * .“ 

Four judges named 

Judge Cameron named the four as Judge 
Tuttle, Judge Richard Rives, of Montgomery, 
Judge John R. Brown, of Houston, and Judge 
John Minor Wisdom, of New Orleans. 

Proponents of the bill denied the charge 
that they sought “stacked courts” for the 
trial of voting rights cases. They said their 
objective in providing for three-judge courts 
was to expedite final decisions in those cases. 
They noted that appeals from a three-judge 
court would be directly to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, thereby reducing appeals time. 

Foes of the measure assailed the priority 
given voting rights cases in the courts. It 
was pointed out that case backlogs of 2 to 
4 years already exist in the Federal courts 
and challenged the justice of placing new 
voting rights suits ahead of lawsuits pending 
for many months or years. 

Despite the disclosure of Judge Tuttle's 
consistent der“ of three-judge 
courts which would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral in effect to select his own judges, the 
House voted 176 to 125 to retain the provi- 
sion. The House did agree to allow defend- 
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ants in voting cases to demand three-judge 

panels, but this is an empty option since the 

judges would be appointed by Judge Tuttle. 
Sixth grade education 

The establishment of a sixth grade educa- 
tion as a qualification for voting, literacy 
test results to the contrary notwithstanding, 
also survived debate and a vote. 

The provision does not require a sixth 
grade education, nor does it say flatly that 
a sixth grade education suffices as a quali- 
fication. The authors employed a legalism— 
“rebuttable presumption.” This has the 
effect of shifting the burden of proof from 
the applicant to the voter registrar. In de- 
bate, supporters explained that an applicant 
who advised a registrar that he had com- 
pleted 6 years of schooling would then enjoy 
the “presumption” of being qualified. So, 
instead of the applicant having to prove his 
qualifications by passing a literacy test, the 
registrar would have to prove him disquali- 
fied by virtue of the test or any other means 
available. There is no requirement that 
the applicant even prove he'd passed six 
grades 


The argument that a good many pupils 
are “pushed through” the grades despite 
their failure to grasp the educational mate- 
rial offered them did not dissuade a ma- 
jority of the House. 


Federal election 


The definition of a Federal election as 
one “held solely ‘or in part’ for the purpose 
of electing” to Federal office drew criticism, 
but remained in the bill. 

It was noted that in elections in which 
Federal, State, and local offices are filled, the 
words “or in part“ would establish the Fed- 
eral voter qualifications for non-Federal of- 
fices. This was assailed as violative of the 
Constitution and clearly outside the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. 

It was claimed by the bill’s opponents that 
in the Constitution “in every instance, both 
in Federal and State elections, only the State 
has authority to determine the qualification 
of voters.” Title I will change this, and the 
bill's opponents conceded there was small 
chance the present members of the U.S. 
Supreme Court would upset it. 

Apparently the only citizens whose Liberty 
may be menaced by this title are those who 
serve as voter registrars. Should they be 
charged with violations of the act's provi- 
sions, and should those charges be sustained 
in Federal court, an injunction against fur- 
ther discrimination would be issued. 


No trial by jury 

Then, should the same registrar be charged 
with further violations, he could be brought 
before a Federal judge for a hearing. The 
registrar would not be entitled to demand a 
trial by jury because, technically, the pro- 
ceeding against him is civil, not criminal. 

But if the judge alone found he had yio- 
lated the court's earlier orders in any respect. 
he could order the to jail. Unlike 
the 1957 voting rights bill, title I places no 
limitation on the contempt sentence the 
Judge can impose. 

There was considerable discussion about 
what judge would preside at a contempt 

involving an alleged violation of an 
order of a three-judge court. This was not 
cleared up in the House debate. 

But what is clear is that a voter registrar 
so imprisoned without trial by jury could not 
appeal his sentence or initiate habeas 
proceedings. He would be stuck in jail until, 
in the opinion of the sentencing judge, he 
had “purged himself of contempt” and a 
to abide strictly by the court’s directives. 

Tombstone voting 


A Texas Co: offered an amend- 
ment that would enlist Federal authority to 
halt “tombstone voting.” This was de 
as the casting of votes in the names of peo 
ple who are dead, long a practice of corrupt 
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political machines, and a chief mechanism 
in the estimated 1 million “stolen votes” cast 
in every national election. 

This produced an ineresting and enlighten- 
ing protest from one who supported the 
voting rights outlined in title I. 

Said this New York legislator: (title I) 
Proposes * to involve the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an area where there has been a 
clear demonstration that States and locati- 
ties have not been able to do right by a 
certain segment of the population. 

“The gentleman from Texas proposes an 
amendment that is going to put the Federal 
Government and the Federal courts in a 
great many areas where your Committee on 
the Judiciary has not intended it to go.” 

Bill aimed at South 


The House majority of northern Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans refused to out- 
law “tombstone voting” in Federal elections. 

However, the New York legislator did make 
it crystal clear that the bill under discussion 
was aimed at the South, not at the corrupt 
voting practices normally associated with big 
city politics. 


TITLE II. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Title II of the half-enacted “Civil Rights 
Act of 1964“ is the notorious “public accom- 
modations” section. 

It applies directly to the private, tax-pay- 
ing owners of places termed "public accom- 
Modations,” and commands that they serve 
“all persons * * * without discrimination 
or segregation on ground of race, color, relig- 
ion, or national origin.” 

The bill defines “public accommodations” 
thusly: 

“Any inn, hotel, motel, or other establish- 
Ment which provides lodging to transient 
guests except () * a building 
Which contains not more than flve rooms for 
rent and * which is actually 
occupied by the proprietor * * * as his 
residence. 

“Any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other facil- 
ity principally engaged in selling food for 
consumption on the premises. 

“Any motion picture house, theater, con- 
cert hall, sports arena, stadium or other place 
of exhibition or entertainment.” 

Missing, perhaps significantly, are places 
Offering only alcoholic refreshment. Such 
Saloon-like establishments are forbidden in 
most Southern States, but are numerous in 
the North. 

Specifically excluded from the act are 
_ “bona fide” private clubs, including the 

swank country clubs in which the wealthy 
“arm's length liberals” of the North have 
long taken refuge. At these clubs, members, 
their wives, and children can frolic in bliss- 
ful segregation, untouched by the violence 
that has made jungles of integrated public 
Parks, pools, and playgrounds. 

Enforcement, of the act is placed in the 
hands of the Attorney General, and the court 
Of original jurisdiction is the Federal district 
court. 


An operator of a place of “public accom- 
Modation” may be enjoined against discrim- 
inating, and once enjoined may upon further 
violation be jailed by a Federal judge without 
trial by jury or right of appeal. And in jail 
he must stay—up to 45 days under this title, 
or until he purges himself of contempt in 
the opinion of the committing judge. At 
the end of a 45-day imprisonment, the ac- 
Cused businessman may be brought again 
before the Federal judge. Should he still 
uphold his once unquestioned right to serve 
Only those customers he pleased to serve, 
he could be sent back for another 45 days 

and this could go on, in the case of 
& very stubborn man, for life. 

But proprietors of such establishments are 
not the only persons who can be sent to al 


Without trial by jury or right of appeal— 
Under this title, 
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Threatens free speech 

Section 203 of this act is held particularly 
objectionable by its critics, who assert that 
it menaces the rights of freedom of press 
and speech. It reads: 

“No shall (a) withhold, deny, or 
attempt to withhold or deny, or deprive or 
attempt to deprive, any person (use of the 


privately owned public accommodations); or 


(b) intimidate, threaten, coerce, or attempt 
to intimidate, threaten, or coerce any person 
with the purpose of interfering with any 
right or privilege (at these tax-paying places 
of public accommodation); or (c) punish or 
attempt to punish any person for exercising 
or attempting to exercise any right or privi- 
lege (to service); or (d) incite or aid or abet 
any person to do any of the foregoing.” 

But that isn’t all. 

The next section (204) provides “(a) 
whenever any person has engaged or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person is about to engage in any act or prac- 
tice prohibited by section 203, a civil action 
for preventive relief, including an applica- 
tion for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order, may 
be instituted (1) by the person aggrieved, or 
(2) by the Attorney General.” 

Jail for pickets? 

Thus, anyone who pickets a hotel, restaur- 
ant, or theater for serving Negroes, or of 
whom there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that he is about to picket such a place 
may find himself enjoined, and thereafter 
subject to imprisonment for contempt * * * 
without trial by jury or right of appeal. 

If a person should write an editorial 
critical of this law (if it becomes law) and 
in it encournge defiance of it on constitu- 
tional grounds * * * or if someone should 
write a letter to the editor along such lines 
* * * he, too, would become subject to a 
Federal injunction and imprisonment. on 
orders of a judge * * for exercising his 
right to freedom of press. 

Conceivably a person overheard urging a 
businessman to withhold service from one of 
the bill's favored minorities could be en- 
joined and made subject to arrest and im- 
prisonment. 

An Ohio Republican, Representative JOHN 
M. AsuBRooK, who voted against the bill, 
delivered a devastating, l-hour denuncia- 
tion of it as an unwarranted extension of 
Federal power over the private lives of 
citizens. 

Of the public accommodations title AsH- 
BROOK declared: 

“When we had courts which were more 
interested in law than (in) the election re- 
turns and nonlegal values, it was held 

We had supposed that it was elementary 
law that a trader could buy from whom he 
pleased and sell to whom he pleased, and 
that his selection of seller and buyer was 
wholly his own concern.“ 

The Ohioan cited a 1948 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision pertaining to the effect of the 
14th amendment: 

That amendment creates no shield 
against merely private conduct, however 
discriminatory or wrongful.’ ” 

Yet, the framers of title II base their bill 
in part on the 14th amendment, and in part 
on Federal authority over “interstate com- 
merce.” 

A US. Supreme Court decision rendered 
last May 20 apparently gave the bill’s back- 
ers a key—however farfetched—to applying 
the 14th amendment to corner drugstores, 
boardinghouses with more than five rooms 
to let, and neighborhood theaters. 

Stated the Court: “It cannot be disputed 
that under our decision private conduct 
abridging individual rights does no violence 
to the equal protection clause (of the 14th 
amendment) unless to some significant ex- 
tent the State in any of its manifestations 
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has been found to have become involved 
in it.” 

Integrationists asserted that a State be- 
came “significantly involved” in the opera- 
tion of a business when it required that the 
business be licensed. 

But in a still later decision, ASHBROOK 
noted, involving the Howard Johnson res- 
taurants in Virginia, the Court held: 

“This argument falls to observe the im- 
portant distinction between (segregation) 
activities that are required by the State and 
those which are carried out by voluntary 
choice and without compulsion by the people 
of the State in accordance with their own de- 
sires and social practices. Unless these ac- 
tions are performed in obedience to some 
positive provisions of State law, they do not 
furnish a basis for the pending complaint. 
The license laws of Virginia do not fill the 
void.” 

Federal control 


It remains to be seen whether the Warren 
court will hold to that decision when the 
public accommodations section, if passed by 
the Senate and signed by President Johnson, 
is tested in the courts. 

As to the Federal power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, and hence the corner drug- 
store, a large roominghouse, and the neigh- 
borhood theater; Representative AsHsnook 
has misgivings. 

He noted with alarm the trend of Court de- 
cisions and legislation over the past 50 years 
to broaden the scope of the interstate com- 
merce clause, 

“The steps up to now had been gradual,” 
the Ohio lawmaker said, “but here we see one 
fell swoop which will accomplish more in the 
direction of Federal control than all the 
past interpretations by the Court put to- 
gether.” 

It was reported that when the Justice De- 
partment was drafting the bill last summer, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren pleaded with at- 
torneys not to attempt to invoke the 14th 
amendment in public accommodations. Ac- 
cording to this report, it was he who recom- 
mended pegging the title on the interstate 
commerce clause. 


Property rights 

If true, then the Chief Justice has already 
ruled favorably on this drastic extension of 
Federal authority over the operations of even 
the smallest businesses under guise of regu- 
lating interstate commerce, 

In this connection, Representative AsH- 
BROOK waxed eloquent in upholding the ne- 
cessity of property rights to the maintenance 
of human rights. 

“When everything becomes public and the 
private use and enjoyment of property are 
abrogated, you are indeed a slave of the state, 
bound to the whims and fancy of those who 
are supposed to serve us. 

“When the day comes that all business 
comes under conclusive Government control 
of this nature, you might as well fold up the 
tree enterprise 

“If this bill passes, I cannot imagine an 
activity of our citizens, whether it be in a 
private or a business capacity, which will 
not ultimately come under the commerce 
clause. Couple this with the control which 
can follow the expenditure of some $100 bil- 
lion by the Federal Government, and an en- 
tirely new complexion is added to our way 
of life.” 

Southern Congressmen were just as forth- 
right and eloquent in denouncing the bill 
as was Ohio's ASHBROOK, but he was quoted 
here to assure readers that there are some 
wise and courageous men outside the South- 
land. That most nonsouthern legislators 
lacked AsHMorE’s courage was claimed again 
and again on the floor of the House as the 
bill's opponents declared that on a secret 
ballot, “the bill wouldn't receive 50 favorable 
votes.“ This claim was disputed only weakly 
by rabid race mixers. Yet, the final vote 
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was 290 to 130, attesting to the overwhelm- 
ing strength of the racial-labor-church lob- 
by which intimidated the timid among the 
Nation's lawmakers. 

TITLE HT. PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
makes services of tax-paid Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers available to any member of a 
racial, religious, or ethnic minority who 
claims he has been denied full enjoyment of 
any public facility. 

The title also confers wide latitude to the 
NAACP, CORE, and any other organization 
dedicated to racial equality at any price. 

At the same time, title III denies, to the 
public officials or employees accused of dis- 
criminating, the basic, legal right to con- 
front their accusers. 

It's entitled, Desegregation of Public 
Facilities.” 

Its first section provides “(a) Whenever 
the Attorney General receives a complaint 
signed by an individual to the effect that 
he is being deprived of or threatened with 
the loss of his right to the equal protection 
of the laws, on account of his race, color, re- 
lgion, or national origin, by being denied 
access to or full and complete utilization of 
ene public facility which is owned, operated, 

by or on behalf of any State or 
subdivision thereof * and the Attorney 
General certifies that the signer or signers 
of such complaint are unable, in his judg- 
ment, to initiate and maintain appropriate 
legal proceedings for relief and that the in- 
stitution of an action will materially further 
the public policy of the United States favor- 
ing the orderly progress of desegregation in 
public facilities, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to institute for or in the name of 
the United States a civil action in any appro- 
priate district court of the United States 
against such parties and for such relief as 
may be appropriate, and such court shall 
have and shall exercise jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings instituted pursuant to this section: 
The Attorney General may implead as de- 
fendants such additional parties as are or 
become necessary to the grant of effective re- 
lief hereunder,” and (b) The Attorney Gen- 
eral may deem a person or persons unable to 
initiate and maintain appropriate meaning 
of subsection (a) * * * when such person 
or persons are unable, either directly or 
through other interested persons or organiza- 
tions, to bear the expense of the litigation 
or to obtain effective legal representation; 
or whenever he is satisfied that the institu- 
tion of such litigation would jeopardize the 
employment or economic standing of, or 
might result in injury or economic damage 
to, such person or persons, their families, or 
their property.” 

Intervention OK d 


The title goes on to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to intervene in any privately 
initiated case, make the United States liable 
for court costs “the same as a private per- 
son,” and to assure that the bill in no way 
“shall affect adversely” any suits privately 
filed to obtain relief similar to that sought 
in this title. 

There is no provision for trial by jury for 
anyone accused by Government or private 
lawyers under this title, and, of course, no 
appeal of a prison sentence or any length 
the Federal judge desires to impose. 

The Attorney General is empowered to 
“shop around” for a judge favorable to ad- 
ministration objectives, one who “can be de- 
pended upon” to further the Justice Depart- 
ment's objectives. 

As pointed out by Representative BRUCE 
ALGER, Republican, of Texas, “an amendment 
to permit the Attorney General to act only 
on a signed complaint was defeated * * *." 
Thus, the identities of many of those who 
bring legal actions may never be known. 

Acer refers to the complaint filed with 
the court. The title does provide that a 
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complaint made by an individual to the 
Justice Department be signed, but empowers 
the Attorney General whenever he is satis- 
fied that the institution of such litigation 
would jeopardize the employment or eco- 
nomic standing of, or might result in injury 
or economic damage to, such person or per- 
son, their familles, or their property.” 

The findings of the Attorney General in 
determining whether to supply free legal 
services and whether to withhold the com- 
plainant's name are final, 

It is not at all inconceivable that a zealous 
and ambitious Justice Department integra- 
tionist could himself, on his own, initiate 
such suit in the name of a nonexistent or re- 
cruited complainant. 

Librarians, park supervisors, swimming 
pool managers, playground leaders, building 
superintendents, restaurant concessionaires 
are others who are accused of discrimination 
will find that their legal adversary is the 
United States, with its unlimited resources 
of manpower and money, and that the arena 
is a Federal court presided over by a judge 
of the accuser’s choosing. The judge will sit 
in judgment without a jury. If it's a con- 
tempt action, the handpicked judge will 
fix sentence which may not be appealed, , 

Under this title, Governors, State depart- 
ment heads, and mayors may find themselves 
enjoined time and time again in harassing 
actions by bureaucrats intent on building 
status by impressing superiors. 

Representative JOHN M. ASHBROOK, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, was referring to the act as a 
whole and to the frightening extension of 
the powers of the Attorney General when 
he declared: 

"I listened intently to the entire House de- 
bate on the bill. Never did I hear any rea- 
sonable estimate of just how far this bill 
could go. Never was it said ‘the bill goes 
this far and no further.’ Broader coverage 
could not be imagined. This 50-page bill is 
truly a bureaucrat’s dream. 

“Where there is a will bureaucrats always 
find a way through stretching the interpre- 
tation of a word or just plain grabbing the 
ball and running. 

“Time and time again we heard it said 
that although there was wide discretion au- 
thorized under this bill, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for example, would never do this or 
that. 

“This runs counter to history. Powers 
granted have been powers used at a later 
time. History has not changed; human na- 
ture has not changed. Powers granted have 
rarely been recovered by the Congress or the 
people. * * * Here we see a concentration 
which takes it away from State and local 
government to the Federal level, and at the 
Federal level it is abdicated by the legis- 
lature and concentrated into the executive 
department. 

This is a double assault on our constitu- 
tional system, and ‘1984' is only 20 years 
away. 

In this bill, the Attorney General 
receives powers never even contemplated be- 
fore * * * he can now institute suits un- 
der title II, public accommodations; under 
the public facilities (title III), the public 
education title, and under the unlawful 
employment practices—FEPC—section of 
the bill. 

We would find a basic abolition 
of the doctrine of administrative and legal 
remedies. Further, in making a determina- 
tion relative to the financial inability of the 
private citizen to maintain his own lawsuit, 
there would be absolutely no opportunity 
for either administrative or judicial review 
of the Attorney General's decision once 
made.” 

Representative AsHBROoK questions the 
motives and the justification given by the 
bill's proponents for the attack on a deeply 
entrenched way of life and the means taken 
to alter it. 
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“A community which allows organized 
gambling to flourish, or the law to be 
flouted in corruption and wrongdoing, can- 
not have its dirty linen cleaned by point- 
ing with pride to the fact that they do not 
have racial problems. 

“All forms of conduct of this type, 
whether manifested in vote frauds, city hall 
corruption, or racial bigotry is of the same 

der. 

“All too many northern cities allow the 
former two of these three social blights to 
occur, and then point an accusing finger 
at cities which have segregation and say, 
‘See, there is a cancer.’ 

“Just as it would not help to destroy local 
law enforcement and charge the Attorney 
General with the power to conduct all elec- 
tions and investigate all crime on all levels, 
the same deleterious effect can be accom- 
plished by empowering the Central Govern- 
ment to promulgate rules and regulations 
and supervise racial relations. 

“This bill is an attempt to do by force 
what can only be done by logic and reason. 

“It is * * * said that H.R. 7152 (the rights 
bill) is necessary to unify this great Nation. 
This Nation is unified, but it has become 
great more properly because of Its diversity. 
If respect for diversity and for individual 
choice and preference in choosing associates 
and determining use of private property 1s 
maintained, our great free system will pre- 
vall. 

“Freedom is neyer lost at one time. It 
is chipped away by myriad forces, and fre- 
quently this will be done in the name of 
unity. 

“This is what the Supreme Court meant 
* * © when it said: 

The Roman drive to stamp out Christi- 
anity as a disturber to its pagan unity, the 
Inquisition as a means to religious and 
dynastic unity, the Siberian exiles as a means 
to Russian unity’ (all failed). 

“Concluded the court: 

Compulsory unification of opinion 
achieves only the unanimity of the grave- 


“Breaking down individual freedoms has 
always been a poor way of achieving unity, 
and It will continue to be. 

“If it is alleged that people are intolerant 
and unfair, let it be understood that there 18 
no intolerance and injustice which can match 
that of an all-powerful government in the 
hands of men bent on imposing their will 
on a free people. 

“Government is an impersonal thing 
which cannot wrong anybody, Men, acting 
under cloak of government authority, can. 
This is what George Washington meant 
when he said: 

Government is not reason, it is not elo- 
quence. It is force. Like fire, it is a dan- 
gerous and fearful master’.” 

So spoke a Yankee Congressman. 

TITLE IV. PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
proposes to expedite the desegregation of 
public education by employing Federal 
funds and Federal force to “further the 
public policy of the United States.“ 

Opponents term these “bribery and bay- 
onets.“ 

The title provides for a “survey * con- 
cerning the lack of availability of equal ed- 
ucational opportunities for individuals by 
reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin in public education institutions at all 
levels in the United States * * to be com- 
pleted by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion within 2 years and reported to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress. 

Critics of the bill hold it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the survey will reveal “wide- 
spread discrimination,” and will call for 
establishment of “racial balance” in school 
enrollments, justifying drastic Federal 
action. 
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Sections 403, 404, and 405 offer those school 
systems attempting to comply with the Fed- 
eral will, technical assistance, training insti- 
tutes, and financial grants. 

These services and funds are made avail- 
able to help these schools cope “with special 
educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation.” = 

Included as “technical assistance” are in- 
formation regarding effective methods of 
coping with desegregation problems and 
“personnel of the (U.S.) Office of Education 
or other persons specially equipped to advise 
and assist * in coping with such 
problems.” 

Therein lies opportunity for drastic growth 
of this Federal bureau, its staff, and payroll. 

Training institutes are to be set up 
through Federal grants or contracts with 
universities for operation of short-term or 
regular session “institutes for special train- 
ing designed to improve the ability of 
teachers, supervisors, counselors, and other 
elementary or secondary school personnel to 
deal effectively with special education prob- 
lems occasioned by desegregation.” 

There's something in it for teaching per- 
sonnel who collaborate in this transforma- 
tion. 

“Individuals who attend such an institute 
may be paid ‘stipends’ for the period of their 
attendance at such institute in amounts 
Specified by the (U.S.) Commissioner (of 
Education) in regulations, including allow- 
ances for dependents and including allow- 
ances for travel. 

Under grants, the Federal Government of- 
fers “to pay, in whole or in part, the cost 
of (1) giving to teachers and other school 
personnel ‘inservice’ training in dealing 
with problems incident to desegregation, and 
(2) employing specialists to adyise in prob- 
lems incident to desegregation.” 

Broad guidelines are laid down for the 
Commissioner in deciding where to invest 
Federal d tion funds and whether to 
Pay them “in advance, or by way of reim- 
bursement, and in such installments” as he 
Might determine. 

Sections 407, 408, and 409 of title IV give 
to the Attorney General the same powers and 
authority in desegregating schools that title 
TI gaye him in desegregating public facilities. 

The Attorney General's legal regiments are 
made available to anyone claiming injury by 
Teason of segregation in the schools, and 
Provides for prosecution of such cases in the 
name of the United States at taxpayer 
expense 


School officials singled out in these actions 
may be to give evidence against 
themselves (denial of the fifth amendment 
Protection); may be denied the opportunity 
to confront their accusers; will be denied 
right of trial by jury, and may be imprisoned 
Without right of appeal. 

“The Attorney General may implead as de- 
fendants such additional parties as are or 
become necessary to the grant of effective 
relief hereunder.” 

This might well include the local news- 
Paper, or the local citizens’ council leader, or 
any Individual who voices opposition to com- 
Pulsory mixing of races in the schools. There 
is nothing to prevent it. 

Mississippi's Representative ARTHUR WIN- 
STEAD, of Philadelphia, delivered a stinging 
rea of the entire Civil Rights Act 


He declared: This bill, if enacted and 
Sustained by the courts, would signify the 
end of any semblance of federalism, private 
Property, freedom of contract, and individual 

berty. I was elected to office to uphold 
the’ Constitution, not to bury it.” 

Of title IV, Representative WINSTEAD de- 
nounced the offer of assistance in meeting 
tae Problems caused by desegregation as “a 

Tibe designed to obscure a further intrusion 


the Federal 8 
UOA A Government into public ed 
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He continued: “I defy any Member of this 
House to find a provision in the Constitution 
which delegates to the Federal Government 
any role, however minor, in the area of public 
education. I confidently predict that if en- 
acted, not one single State will rise to take 
the bait behind which lurks the barbed hook 
of Federal intervention.” 

Title IV grants to the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education the authority to determine 
whether to make a grant, and to fix the 
amount thereof and the terms and condi- 
tions on which it will be made.” 

Continues Representative WinsTeap: The 
administration * * * in its relations with 


people, and now * * in its relations with- 


the Congress, has pursued a policy of divide 
and conquer. 

“This title is unnecessary, unwarranted, 
and unjustifiable. It is a typical example of 
Federal power grabbing at the expense of 
the several States. It is a direct attack on 
the independence of the State. Itis based on 
the fallacious premise that all justice and 
wisdom reside in the Federal Government; a 
premise rejected out of hand by the Founding 
Fathers, 

“This proposal would enlarge the Depart- 
ment of Justice and make it an adjunct of 
NAACP, CORE, SNCC, SCLC, and similar 
agitating groups. I do not think the public 
is aware of the extent to which they have 
been paying for the legal services of these 
and similar groups responsible for this wave 
of unrest. Justice and fairness dictate that 
we put an end to this outrageous use of 
public funds. 

“I defy any Member to demonstrate the 
existence of any moral code at any time in 
history which sanctioned the use of funds 
derived from the hard efforts of the vast ma- 
jority of citizens, and spent for the benefit 
of lawless agitators. Commonsense and 
decency call for an end to this plundering of 
the public Treasury. 

“A true love of liberty requires that this 
demand for universal power in the hands of 
a single individual be nipped in the bud.” 

While the northern view that 
public schools should be available to all chil- 
dren without discrimination, Ohio’s Repre- 
sentative JOHN M. ASHBROOK vigorously at- 
tacked title IV for the threat it poses of 
Federal control and establishment of a “ra- 
cial balance” concept in assigning children 
to schools. 

ASHBROOK sald he joined Representative 
WILLIAM Cramer, Republican, of Florida, in 
ateempting to define the term “desegrega- 
tion” to prevent “bureaucratic interpreta- 
tions which would equate racial imbalance 
in schools to segregation." 

He continued, “There is no doubt in my 

mind that this is one of the basic goals of 
civil rights groups. We already hear refer- 
ence to ‘de facto segregation’ which, in law- 
ver's language, means literally that a school 
-is in fact segregated when for any reason it 
is overwhelmingly white or colored.” 

Of the survey which the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education is commanded to make 
of the Nation's schools, Representative ASH- 
BROOK states, It is a foregone conclusion 
that racial balance will be at the heart of 
their recommendations,” 

Then AsSHEROOK proceeded to quote from 
a “not so mythical” Supreme Court decision 
of the future, styled: “Attorney General 
versus Johnstown-Monroe Local Board of 
Education.” That is the school district in 
his hometown of Johnstown, Ohio, a short 
distance east of Columbus. 

Using language taken directly from prior 
decisions of the Supreme Court and from 


the current board of education in New York 


City, AsHproox predicted that the Court one 
day soon will merge his town’s independent 
school district with that of the State’s 
capital. 

The objective will be to transfer 200 white 
students in the nearly all-white (2,332 out 
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of 2.345) Johnstown School to Columbus 
East High School, and transferring 200 Ne- 
groes from that predominantly Negro enroll- 
ment out to Johnstown * * this in spite 
of the fact that at present the two school 
districts are separate and distinct entitles. 
He foresees “shotgun marriages” of such 
school districts to attaln “equitable” racial 
balance, Such a ruling would shake and 
arouse the North, where parents of means 
live in smug segregation in all-white sub- 
urbs and their children attend all-white 
neighborhood schools. 


TITLE V. CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Title V of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
extends the life of the controversial Com- 
mission on Civil Rights for another 4 years 
and broadens its scope. 

With a significant exception, the act would 
reinforce the Commission's subpena powers, 
boost the pay of Commission members and 
expert witnesses, and grant to the Commis- 
sion power to make such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act.” 

The Commission on Civil ts was cre- 
ated by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, which 
authorized its operations for 2 years. Its 
lease was extended in 1959 and again in 1961. 
Last year it actually expired until its sup- 
porters in Congress breathed new life into 
it with emergency legislation. 

According to its 1961 report, which was 
published in five paperback volumes, the 
Commission was directed by Congress to: 

“Investigate formal allegations that citi- 
zens are being deprived of their right to vote 
and have that vote counted by reason of their 
color, race, religion or national origin; 

“Study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments which constitute a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; 

“Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion; 

Interim reports 


.“Prepare and submit interim reports to the 
President and the Congress, and a final and 
comprehensive report of its activities, find- 
ings and recommendations by September 9, 
1961.“ 

The five volumes are entitled Voting.“ 
“Education,” Employment,“ “Housing,” and 
Justice.“ 

Within these volumes one may find the 


basis for much that is in the Civil Rights Act 


of 1964. Although the subject matter treated 
is entirely one-sided, the Commission did not 
go so far in some of its recommendations as 
did the members of the Civil Rights Subcom- - 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
who authored the current bill. 


Voter rejerees 


In the field of voting, the Commission rec- 
ommended appointment by Federal courts of 
voter referees” to take over registration of 
voters in counties cited by the Commission 
for discrimination, pending final court adju- 
dication of these charges. 

This was replaced in the present bill by the 
three-judge court proposition to expedite 
trial and appeal. 

The Commission's recommendation that 
voting rights cases be speeded up in Federal 
court was granted in title I of this bill by 
granting those cases priority over all others 
on the docket, 

Widely expanded 

And its suggestion that the U.S. Attorney 
General intervene in voting cases, and in 
fact become lawyer for the complainant, was 
adopted in 1959. This function of the At- 
torney General has been widely expanded in 
the current bill. 

In its 1961 report, the Commission sug- 
gested that completion of six grades of school 
qualify any voter applicant so far as literacy 
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is concerned. This is included as a “pre- 
sumption” in the present bill. 

There's even a provision in title V that 
brings to mind a former Alabama circuit 
judge, Gov. George C. Wallace. It's in refer- 
ence to contumacy or refusal to obey a sub- 
pena.” 

Words or actions 

“Con ,* according to the dictionary, 
means “stubborn ess or rebellious- 
ness; willful and obstinate resistance or dis- 
obedience to authority,” akin to “insulting 
manifestation of contempt in words or 
actions.” 

A person who behaves in such a “perverse, 
rebellious, obstinate, disobedient and con- 
temptuous” manner may be placed under 
Federal court order to comply with the Com- 
mission's order or “be punished by said court 
as a contempt thereof.” 

Such a reluctant witness may be ordered by 
a Federal judge “to apepar before the Com- 
mission or a subcommittee thereof, there to 
produce evidence if so ordered, or there to 
give testimony touching the matter under 
investigation. * * *" 

Spreading activities 

But it isn’t so much a matter of what Con- 
gress has authorized the Commission to do 
that distresses the title's critics, as it is con- 
gressional failure to contain the activities of 
the Commission, the 50 volunteer State ad- 
visory committees, and the eager, indoctri- 
nated, and dedicated employees of the Com- 
mission. 

Declared Representative JonN M. ASH- 
BROOK, Republican, of Ohio: “As a legislator 
I have no way of knowing how far someone 
will stretch authority given to them, I do 
know something about their intentions and 
past performance, and on the basis of that 
I certainly can see that this bill will give 
bureaucrats a field day.“ 

Open umbrella 


“They have done pretty well by sheer as- 
sertion of their authority and, in some cases, 
without cover of law. I shudder to think 
what they can do with such a protective and 
opened (unlimited) umbrella for their activ- 
ities as will be provided in H.R. 7152 (the 
current bill) .” 

AsHpRoox cited a specific instance of Com- 
mission inquiry into strictly private affairs. 

“I had several complaints of their investi- 
gation of fraternal and private organiza- 
tions,” the Ohio Republican said, “and on 
studying the matter found that, indeed, they 
had gone off the deep end in this instance.” 

Fraternities probed 

“Proponents of this bill are quick to say 
that there can be no harassment in matters 
of this type. However * * * the committee 
in one State began questioning policies of 
fraternities and sororities, clearly private as- 
sociations. * * * I wrote the Civil Rights 
Commission and got the following reply from 
John A, Hannah, Chairman: 

“in undertaking this survey, the Utah 
committee was attempting to ascertain (1) 
whether fraternities and sororities located 
at the State university engaged in practices 
of racial discrimination, and (2) H sọ, 
whether the university is so involved in the 
conduct of these societies as to bring them 
within the purview of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment.’” 

U.S. tentacles 


“See how the tentacles of Federal authority 
gradually reach out into even the right to 
private association?” asked ASHBROOK. 

The Ohioan joined other House Members to 
write into the present extension and expan- 
sion of the Commission on Civil Rights the 
following explicit prohibition: 

“Nothing in this or any other act shall be 
construed as authorizing the Commission, its 
advisory committees, or any person under Its 
supervision or control to inquire into or in- 
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vestigate any membership practices or in- 
ternal operations of any fraternal 
tion, any college or university fraternity or 
sorority, any private club, or any religious 
organization.” 

Ardent boosters 

Although this provision was adopted, there 
was opposition from several of the bill’s more 
ardent boosters. 

Representative Davin N. HENDERSON, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, commented on the 
ultra-liberal assault on freedom of associ- 
ation: 

“As I have consistently stated, the true goal 
of the civil righters is personal, social ac- 
ceptance of Negroes by whites as equals, 

Federal bayonets 

“This cannot be brought about by legisla- 
tion or court decree, by executive order or 
Federal bayonets. It will occur only when 
persons of good will of both races voluntarily 
determine in their own hearts that it should 
be so, 

“I oppose and will vote against the bill; 
not because I oppose equal rights for all, but 
because I oppose the concept of using Fed- 
eral force to ram down the throats of our 
citizens social customs with which they dis- 

No report made 

No report has been made by the commis- 
sion. since the Birmingham demonstrations 
of last year, but it's a safe bet that when 
one is made, it won't relate the charge made 
against the Negro leaders by the chairman 
of its Alabama Advisory Committee. 

The Reverend Fr. Albert S. Foley, S. J., 
sociology professor at Spring Hill College, 
told United Press International's Mobile bu- 
reau manager, Tony Hefferman, that he 
pleaded with Integrationist Martin Luther 
King not to commence the disturbances. 

“King at first agreed,” Father Foley said 
in the UPI story that was put out nation- 
wide last May 8, “but changed his mind 
without notice.” 

Father Foley said he had urged the Ne- 
groes to give the newly elected mayor and 
council moderates an opportunity to meet 
their demands. 

But, the UPI story added: 


Needed money 


“Foley sald a member of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, of which 
King la president, told him the SCLC's treas- 
ury was nearly depleted and needed the dem- 
onstrations to spark contributions,” 

The SCLC maneuver worked, as King 
toured the Nation collecting contributions 
in the wake of violence which was suffered 
by twice as many Birmingham officers as mob 
members. 

King denied the charge. 


Ignored in North 


A spotcheck of the use made of the UPI 
story indicated front-page play in the Deep 
South, tapering out to no play at all in most 
large northern papers. 

The Commission, in its 1961 report, quoted 
the description given it by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, as follows: 

its function is purely investigative 
and factfinding. It does not adjudicate, It 
does not hold trials or determine anyone's 
civil or criminal liability. It does not Issue 
orders. Nor does it indict, punish, or im- 
pose any legal sanctions. It does not make 
determinations depriving anyone of his life, 
liberty, or property. 

“In short, the Commission does not and 
cannot take any affirmative action which af- 
fects an individual's legal rights. The only 
purpose of its existence 18 to find facts which 
may subsequently be used use as the basis 
for legislative or executive action” 

Excuse for liberals 


It is in this latter function that southern 
critics bitterly noted that the Commission 
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could “find any ‘facts’ that the liberals in 
Government needed to justify any adminis- 
trative or legislative invasion of the rights of 
States and citizens.” 

Among other recommendations made in 
1961 by the Commission were: 

Education—Congress should set a deadline 
for every local school board that operates 
segregated schools to submit a plan for de- 
segregation. The board suggested 6 months. 

Education—That a Federal agency make 
an annual school survey to determine the 
number and ethnic classification of all stu- 
dents enrolled in all public schools and com- 
pile such data by States, by school districts, 
(and) by individual schools. This would be 
of value in framing laws to require “racial 
balance” in each school in the Nation. 

Training programs 

Employment—Government to set up voca- 
tional training and retraining programs for 
youths, “and particularly minority group 
youths,” and offer Government-subsidized 
employment. 

Housing—Withhold FHA and VA loan 
guarantees from developers who discriminate 
in sales of residences. This has been done 
by Executive order. 

Housing—Police all lending agencies, pub- 
lic and private, to require nondiscrimination 
in extending mortgage credit, 

Housing—Require that all houses repos- 
sessed by FHA and VA be offered for resale 
without discrimination, wherever located. 

Justice—Make police officers Mable to Fed- 
eral criminal and/or civil actions for illegal 
procedures in carrying out their duties, and 
make cities and counties jointly Mable for 
payment of damages obtained against police 
in lawsuits, 

Justice—Empower the Attorney General to 
initiate civil suits to prevent exclusion of 
Negroes from jury service. 

TITLE VI. WITHHOLDING FEDERAL FUNDS 


Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
requires “nondiscrimination in federally 
assisted programs.” 

It also gives conservatives, particularly 
conservative Republicans, opportunities to 
twit those southern Democratic Congress- 
men who tend to “vote liberal on everything 
that's not racial.” 

The purpose of the title is to deny use of 
Federal funds on projects in which Federal 
officials find some form of racial, religious, 
or ethnic discrimination, 

It provides that “each Federal department 
and agency which is empowered to extend 
Federal financial assistance to any program 
or activity, by way of grant, contract, or 
loan, shal] take action to bar discrimination 
with respect to such program or activity. 

“Such action may be taken by * * rule, 
regulation, or order of general applica- 
bility, * * * 

“No such rule, regulation, or order shall 
become effective unless and until approved 
by the President,” according to the act. 

Hearing required 

The agency is required to hold a hearing 
and make a determination prior to acting. 
Even then the Federal department must seek 
„compliance * * by voluntary means,” 

Once imposed, the ban on Federal funds 
may be appealed by “any person aggrieved 
(including any State or political subdivision 
thereof and any agency of either) .“ 

This title was made tougher by the House 
in striking out a phrase—“other than a con- 
tract of insurance or guarantee“ — Which 
would have exempted Federal insurance on 
bank and savings and loan association de- 
posits, and perhaps even on FHA and VA 
mortgage credit guarantees. 

No review 

Another deletion of a requirement that a 
full report of its action be made by an 
to the House and Senate committees having 
legislative authority over the agency 30 days 
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before the effective date of the cutoff was 
also stricken, thus removing whatever con- 
gressional review authority that might have 
been reserved in the committee's bill. 

Commented Texas Republican Congress- 
man, Bruce ALGER, in his “Washington Re- 
port to Constituents” regarding title VI: 

“Although I do not think it probable, title 
VI * * * could help the poor taxpayer. It 
would eliminate Federal aid to any who prac- 
tice discrimination. If this were enforced it 
would eliminate most Federal programs, cut 
Federal spending and save money, and cause 
a return to private endeavors. * * * I am 
sure those who are strongest for civil rights 
would not want to give up any of the hand- 
outs of a paternal government. 

„This section, however, proves how this bill 
would put practically every citizen under the 
threat of Federal control. It would cover 
such programs as FHA, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and through the use of subsi- 
dies, practically anyone who buys or sells, 
does business with the Government, or deals 
with anyone who does business with the 
Government.” 

Representative DONALD RUMSFELD, Repub- 
lican of Illinois, rose to support title VI * * * 
and the target of his words was unmistakably 
that group of liberal-leaning southern Con- 
gressmen who are quick to approve massive 
Federal spending, and join their conservative 
colleagues only when race is an issue. 

“The question,” said RUMSFELD, “is wheth- 
er Federal tax dollars, collected from all re- 
gardiess of race, color, or national origin, 
must be expended without regard to race, 
color, or national origin. Clearly the answer 
Should be Tes... 

“Opponents of this title point out that it 
constitutes Federal control. To this I must 
agree. It is obvious Federal control. But 
Congress has a proper responsibility to rea- 
Sonably control the expenditure of Federal 
tax dollars. It amazes me to find so many 
who seem to be discovering for the first time 
that with Federal involvement and Federal 
Money comes Federal control. 

“+ + the Nation * * may reap an un- 
expected benefit. Hopefully, recognizing that 
Federal control follows Federal involvement, 
the people of the country and the Congress 
will be less eager to support a multiplicity of 
vast domestic Federal spending programs to 
involve the Federal Government in practical- 
ly every aspect of American life. 

“Possibly the Congress will recognize that 
Many domestic problems can be better han- 
dled by individuals or by State or local gov- 
ernments. 

“I am optimistic enough to hope that fu- 
ture programs will be carefully analyzed to 
See if the problems involved might not be 
Solved more economically, more efficiently, 
and more responsively to the needs of the 
People at the State or local level. Not until 
that happens will the American people see a 
More realistic approach to many of the prob- 
lems facing this * * * Nation. * * *” 

Representative ARTHUR WINSTEAD, Demo- 
Crat, of Mississippi expressed fear of title VI. 

“The powers sought in this title would 
Affect virtually every man, woman and child, 
business and other institutions in this coun- 
try. Under this authority, this or any other 
Administration could effectively withhold 
Tunds under the guise of racial discrimina- 
tion from any project financed directly or 
indirectly by Federal funds. 

“Poised to strike 

Many Members of Congress have 
Openly, or in more secluded confines, ex- 

amazement and fear regarding this 
request. It is a spear poised to strike, at any 
moment and for whatever reason—racial con- 
Sideration being a subterfuge—at any oppon- 
ents of the occupant of the White House. 

“My Republican colleagues are fully aware 

its dangers, Perhaps Members on this side 
Of the aisle need a little prodding to make 
them aware that no political party has a 
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property right in 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“The President, in somewhat less frenzied 
moments, betrayed a similar awareness. 
When the Commission on Civil Rights sug- 
gested this method to club the State of 
Mississippi into line, Mr. Kennedy emphat- 
ically disassociated himself from the proposal, 
He announced that he did not have this 
power, nor did he think any President should 
have it. 

“It is obvious to all of us that problems 
are not solved by vindictiveness and punitive 
sanctions, We have on numerous occasions 
acted on a contrary premise; that is, that the 
promotion of the general welfare outranked 
in significance the eradication of segrega- 
tion. Are we now to abandon this policy 
judgment on the narrow grounds that we 
do not like a neighbor's ethics or conduct?” 

Grant's viewpoint 

Alabama’s Representative GEORGE GRANT 
stated: 

“Title VI, providing for nondiscrimination 
in federally assisted programs, Is aimed di- 
rectly at the South. This will greatly en- 
danger the Government’s programs in hous- 
ing, education and welfare because it is very 
doubtful that Congress will appropriate funds 
as it has in the past.” 

Mississippi's Representative THOMAS G. 
ABERNETHY had tongue-in-cheek, but serious 

in mind, when he offered an amend- 
ment late in the House debate. 

He suggested authorizing the President to 
appoint 500 new Federal judges, and "such 
additional prosecuting attorneys, U.S. mar- 
shals, investigators, and jailers as he deems 
necessary,” 

He further recommended an appropriation 
of up to $100 million “for the erection of ap- 
propriate jails, prisons, and compounds for 
the incarceration of persons found guilty of 
(violating) any provisions of this act: 

“provided further, That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to carry out the provisions 
of erecting the aforsesaid jailhouse projects, 
prisons, and compounds without regard to 
the provisions of title VI providing for the 
withholding of Federal funds in areas where 
discrimination is practiced.” 

Speaking in support of his amendment, 
ABERNETHY declared, “These jails are for 
southern white folks only. These are the 
people whom the sponsors of the bill are 
after. Of course, it might surprise and kick 
back on them, but I know they expect to 
have a favorable Attorney General, favorable 
administrators, and so on. 

“Up to now every sensible amendment has 
been beaten down. * * * The Members have 
bowed to the pressure of the Negro minority, 
as well as some religious minority or minor- 
ities, the identities of which have never been 
mentioned, although they have been called 
upon to put them in the record. . 

“You have had your day.“ stated ABER- 
NETHY. “The object has been to reelect your- 
selves to this body and to win the elections 
for your party in November * * regard 
many of you as my personal friends. 

“I hate to say this, but I feel I must—I 
would not pay the price to go to Heaven that 
many of you are paying to stay in Congress 
by voting for this monstrous and vicious 
measure. This leads to totalitarianism.” 

ABERNETHY’s fellow Mississippian, JOHN 
Bett WILLIAMS, addressed bitter remarks at 
the Ropublican- northern Democrat coali- 
tion: 

“* * * I do not hold those Members in 
contempt who are so weak as to surrender 
their honest convictions to this crowd of 
agitators; on the contrary, they have my 
deepest sympathy, for it is they, not I, who 
will have to answer to their children and 
their children’s children for this prostitution 
of their beliefs. 

“It is they, not I, who will have to shoul- 
der the blame for the destruction of our 
Republic, for indeed that must be the even- 
tual result of this kind of legislation.” 
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TITLE VII. EQUAL EMPLOYMENT SECTION 


“The Congress hereby declares that the 
opportunity for employment without dis- 
crimination * * * is a right of all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and that it is the national policy to protect 
the right of the individual to be free from 
such discrimination.” 

So states the opening of title VII- Equal 
Employment Opportunity—of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963. 

The title seeks to require all employers, 
employment agencies and labor unions to 
eliminate discrimination in their spheres, 
and carries the force of injunction law and 
imprisonment without trial by jury and 
without appeal for those held in violation. 

Does title VII set up a “quota basis” for 
employment? That is, will businesses be re- 
quired to hire a proportion of Negro em- 
ployees approximating the proportion in the 
population of the area? 

The bill doesn't say so, but its backers gave 
no assurance in this respect, even when 
alarmed opponents cited the “quota system” 
as a certainty. 

More can be drawn from Federal actions 
in this respect. 

Fact: A death sentence on a rape convic- 
tion was reversed by the U.S, Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals on grounds Negroes were 
“systematically excluded” from jury service 
in Mobile County. It was alleged only 2 per- 
cent of the persons on the jury list were Ne- 
groes whereas Negroes make up 30 percent 
of the population here. There was no evi- 
dence or testimony that any Negroes had 
been stymied in efforts to qualify as jurors. 
The Jury Commission was held to have sys- 
tematically excluded” Negroes in failing to 
recruit them for jury duty. 

Fact: Within the past year an experienced 
postal clerk, white, was to super- 
visor of a clerk unit of the Mobile Post Office. 
His promotion, along with those of another 
white man and a Negro, was sent to the high- 
er postal authority in Memphis. There it 
was kicked back with instructions to replace 
the white clerk supervisor with a Negro let- 
ter carrier to improve the balance of Ne- 
groes at the supervisory level.” 

Fact: Privately owned, taxpaying indus- 
trial firms holding Government contracts 
have been under administrative orders of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunities to adopt personnel poli- 
cies free of racial, religious or ethnic dis- 
crimination. The committee was headed un- 
til last November 22 by the now President 
Johnson, 

Ability unnecessary 

The unanimous response to a confidential 
poll of such firms was that “the only safe 
way to satisfy Government inspectors is to 
maintain at all employment levels a propor- 
tion of nonwhites approximately equal to 
the proportion of nonwhites in the commu- 
nities in which plants are located * ir- 
respective of job qualifications.” 

Under the committee's authority, special 
payments were made under those Govern- 
ment contracts to cover expenses of training 
and upgrading nonwhites. 

Thus, the Federal Government in its court 
decisions, as an employer, and as overseer of 
private industry's personnel policies, has re- 
quired a “quota” basis for judging compli- 
ance with the Federal will irrespective of job 
qualifications. 

Salaries, $20,000 

Title VII sets up an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission of five members 
(at $20,000 a year each), to administer the 
act in much the same way as the National 
Labor Relations Board has administered 
labor-management affairs, It is to be a per- 
manent addition to the lengthy list of Gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

This title shall become effective 1 year 
after the date of its enactment, and shall, 
during the first year, apply to employers 
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of more than 100 persons, in the second year 
to all who employ more than 50 persons, 
and in the third year and thereafter to all 
who employ more than 25 persons. 

It provides for a series of “persuasive” 
moves that may be made by the Commission 
before the case is taken to Federal court. 
Commission orders may be appealed by the 
employer, and the Commission may obtain 
Federal court authority to enforce its orders. 

Two violations 


The title takes up 26 of the 54 pages of 
the printed act as approved by the House. 
It makes it Illegal for an employer: 

(1) To fail or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual, or otherwise to discriminate 
against any individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions or priv- 
Ueges of employment, because of such in- 
dividual's race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin; or 

(2) To limit, segregate, or classify his 
employees in any way which would deprive 
or tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual's race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

Employment agencies and unions are 
placed under corresponding prohibitions. 

Two groups erciuded 

In the House debate, two groups of people 
were excluded from the protection of the 
law—atheists and members of Communist- 
front organizations. 

The act exempts cases in which religion, 
sex, or national origin (but not race) is a 
“bona fide occupational qualification,” and 
releases schools, colleges, universities, and 
other educational institutions which are “in 
whole or in substantial part, owned, sup- 
ported, controlled, or managed by particular 


written agreements with existing State agen- 
cles created for the same purpose and to 
abstain from action in the areas covered by 
the compact. However, the Commission has 
authority to decide whether the State agency 
does or can exercise its powers effectively, 
and may assume jurisdiction as it pleases. 
Jury trial denied 


It was noted in the House debate that most 


trial by jury, while this act denies that right. 
When a complaint is referred to Federal 


court,.a judge may designate a to 
hear it and make recommendations to the 
court. “master” will be paid at a rate 


The 
be fixed by the court, plus expenses. 
The Commission’s agents are given access 


The title authorizes an appropriation of 
$2.5 million for the Commission during the 
first year, and $10 million during the second 
and succeeding years, 

It was noted in the House debate that the 
NLRB did not require a $10 million budget 
until the mid-1950's, some 20 years after it 
was created. 

Industry commissar 


It was assailed by Representative ROBERT 
Srxes, Democrat, of Florida, as “part of a 
catchall bill which would reduce all Ameri- 
can enterprise to a commissar dictated 
shambles and all American employees to a 
common dull level.” 

Asserting that Russia discarded the idea, 
Sres said, “It would not work even under 
a totalitarian system. You cannot, by law, 
make all men equal; make everyone conform. 
It Just will not work.” 


Then the Florida Panhandle Congressman 
declared, “When Khrushchev said he would 
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bury the West, he probably had in mind a 
procedure just like this, by which America 
would destroy itself. But in his wildest 
dreams, I doubt that he envisioned our two 
major political parties scrambling for top 
hold on the shovel with which to dig the 
grave. 

“This bill would kill the American free 
enterprise system, The great industrial sys- 
tem which has been our pride is built on 
initiative. There can be no initiative where 
incentive is destroyed by incessant interfer- 
ence; where you dare not reward ability for 
fear you will be charged with discrimination, 
where you must employ not skill but one of 
every kind, class, religion, and color.” 

Mississippi's THOMAS G. ABERNETHY red- 
dened the faces of many of the bill's backers 
when he asked them how many had colored 
employees in their offices. Only JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT and JamMes Corman, California Demo- 
crats, had Negro staff aids. 

Demanded ABERNETHY, “If there are no 
others, then these Congressmen are guilty of 
fixing double standards, one for others and 
another for themselves. I know of a good 
many Members * * * who have staffs which 
are all white. Yet, they voted * * * to force 
everyone else to integrate their office and 
business personnel.” 

Winstead’s plea 

Pleaded Mississippi's Representative Ar- 
THUR WINSTEAD, “I remind you that the road 
to tyranny, like that to hell, is paved with 
good intentions. In the name of our blessed 
liberty, I beseech you to study these facts 
and on final vote to reject this bill as far 
beyond the power and wisdom of Congress to 
enact.” 

Representative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Re- 
publican, of New York, complained that “too 
many American citizens are not being treat- 
ed with the courtesy and respect due them.” 
Conceding that “the difficulty in this area af 
personal relations stems from the feelings in 
human hearts and minds * * * (that) * ° * 
cannot be eradicated by the legislative proc- 
ess,” he reaffirmed his support of the bill. 

Another legislator quoted Father Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame and 
a member of the Commission on Civil Rights, 
as follows: 

“Law, defining the goals and standards of 
the community, is itself one of the great 
changers of minds and hearts.” 


Haley's retort 


Retorted Representative James HALEY, 
Democrat, of Florida, “Legislation cannot set 
up a situation in this country for the 20 
million people who do not want equal rights 
but who do want preferential rights 
(and) * * * a majority of these people who 
wish preferential rights will not be satisfied 
with any legislation that might pass this 
House.” 

He continued, “It will not bring harmony 
between the races * * * this is no civil rights 
bill; it is an unwarranted extension of Fed- 
eral control over the lives and businesses of 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
crat, of New York, who ramrodded the bili 


tor the majority Democrats, squirmed un- 


easily after Mississippi's Representative WII. 
LIAM COLMER proposed to relieve employers 
of any requirement to hire Communists, 
Corn had recalled that in 1941, the 
sponsor of the first FEPC bill, Representative 
Vito Marcantonio, Democrat, of New York, 
voted against his own bill when Communists 
were excluded from its preferential list. 
Why exclude Reds? 


CeLLER claimed the bill had nothing to do 
“with political or subversive activities * * + 
(but) * * * do not oppose (the exclusion 
of Communists) .” 

Freshman Representative ROGERS MORTON, 
Republican, of Maryland, expressed the 
plight of those legislators forced to swallow 
the whole bill. He said: 
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“To me, the proposition of Federal control 
in the area of hiring and firing, and the re- 
quirement of industry and labor to defend 
the roster of their people, their religion, 
their color, and their origin, extracts the 
freedom from our enterprise and will, in 
time, sap the strength of our economy. 

“All things in this business of legislating 
must be average and evaluated. Even with 
title VII In the bill—though I will vote for 
every amendment to get it out—I will vote 
for the bill.” 

Said Representative Roosgveit of the bill: 
“It will be a clear aid to our very fine prin- 
ciple of free enterprise. There will be cost 
savings and much help given to communities 
s0 far as school dropouts, juvenile delin- 
quency, and other matters are concerned. 
Instead of being a deterrent to our free en- 
terprise system, it will be indeed a great aid.” 


What of business? 


Replied Representative Jo Downy, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, “And what becomes of busi- 
ness management during the incessant har- 
assment of investigations, reports, hearings, 
lawsuits?" 

Warned Representative J. RUSSELL TUTEN, 
Democrat, of Georgia: “There is no need for 
this legislation, This bill would find its ap- 
propriate place in Russia's Soviet system 
* * may I warn you that American citizens 
will not hold this Congress guiltless for forc- 
ing this kind of legislation upon them.” 

Stated Representative Louis C. WYMAN, 
Republican, of New Ham „t is 
the sheerest hypocrisy to contend that by so 
defining such private conduct that it be- 
comes constitutionally amendable to Federal 
law when the power to enact that law was 
never given to the Federal Government in 
the Constitution. It is hypocrisy compound- 
ed by fraud upon the people to ignore these 
basic truths because some Members believe 
there are more votes for their reelection to 
be found in perpetrating the fraud than in 
protecting the constitutional rights of * * * 
all the people.“ i 

Added Turen, “The freedom of all races of 
every color and origin is definitely at stake.” 

Wyman then asked whether “we should 
with this legislation say, ‘Damn the Consti- 
tution, full speed ahead.’ Of course not,” 


TITLE VIII. VOTING STATISTICS 


Backers of the controversial Civil Rights 
Act of 1963 made no pretense about title 
VIII. They admitted it was aimed exclu- 
sively at the South, with a view toward penal- 
izing those States which allegedly deprive 
citizens of their voting rights. 

The intent of the title’s backers is to re- 
duce the South's representation in the House. 

States title VIII— Registration and voting 
statistics: 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall promptly 
conduct a survey to compile registration and 
voting statistics in such geographic areas as 
may be recommended by the Commission 
on Civil Rights. Such a survey and com- 
pilation shall, to the extent recommended 
by the Commission on Civil Rights, include 
a count of persons of voting age by race, 
color, and national origin, and a determina- 
tion of the extent to which said persons nre 
registered to vote, and have voted in any 
Statewide primary or general election in 
which the Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives are nominated or elected, 
since January 1, 1960, Such information 
shall also be collected and compiled in con- 
nection with the Nineteenth Decennial Cen- 
sus, and at such other times as the Congress 
may prescribe. 

Note that the Commission on Civil Rights 
is empowered to select the geographic area 
in which any such statistical study is to be 
made, and will set up criteria to be developed 
by the survey. 

Wanted all areas 


Representative WILIA M. Tuck, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, attempted to amend the 
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title to provide that “such information as 
is set out in title VII. * be gathered 
from all over the United States and not just 
in certain areas” designated by the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Tuck pointed out that such a survey as 
proposed would not have to be made of a 
whole State under the administration’s bill, 
but could be of a particular congressional 
district for the purpose of intimidating that 
House Member. 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, dispelled any hopes the former 
Governor of Virginia may have had that the 
Civil rights boosters would accept his amend- 
ment. 

The Tuck amendment, in CELLER’S words, 
“would widen the areas to include the entire 
Nation. I think that would be idle and it 
would be far better to limit the so-called 
investigation to certain areas. 

Costs are cited 


“In order to avoid unnecessary burden and 
cost * * the survey required will be made 
Only in those geographic areas specified by 
the Commission on Civil Rights 
(which has) been laboring * * * for a long, 
long time on this subject. They have the 
expertise.“ They know where there are 
denials (of voting rights) and where there 
are no denials. 

“Thus, there is no reason to incur the 
added cost of a nationwide compilation when 
® more selective survey can provide the de- 
sired and needed information,” declared 
CELLER, 

Nowhere else in the 54-page bill is there 
any consideration given to its cost. The only 
estimate made was by the US. Attorney Gen- 
eral, and that was that enforcement of the 
bill would cost $15.5 million in the first year. 
But the House majority shouted down an 
effort to Umit the cost to that figure. 


More forthright 


Representative CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
Republican, of Maryland, was more forth- 
right about the motive behind title VIII. 

“In all candor,” he said, “I am sure we all 
Understand that the basis of this title when 
it was first originated was the second section 
Of the 14th amendment.” 

With such a survey in hand, Marszas said, 
Congress “would then be in a position to 
implement the second section of the 14th 
Amendment if it is necessary to do 80.“ 

The 14th amendment, adopted at bayonet 
Point in 1868 at a time when radical Re- 
Publicans sought to perpetuate themselves 
in office through the manipulation of bloc 
voting by illiterate freedmen, contains this 
second section: 

Can be reduced 


“Representatives shall be apportioned 
Among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State excluding 


lon, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
which the number of such male citizens 
bear to the whole citizens 21 years of 
age in such State.” 

By invoking this unused section, or 
threatening to, civil rights activists hope to 
Punish or intimidate the South into ac- 
depting their prescription for interracial 
relations, 


Representative Nem Srarntxn, Democrat, 


of indicated the basis on which 
would find the South “guilty” of 
denying Negroes their right to vote. 
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“Let me give you some figures,” said 
STAEBLER, 

He proceeded to cite figures purporting to 
show that 63.8 t of all adults cast 
votes in the 1960 presidential election, with 
Idaho, at 80.7 percent, Utah, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia topping the list. 

“Mr. Chairman,” stated STAEBLER, the six 
lowest States have these percentages: Arkan- 
sas, 41.1; Virginia, 33.4; Alabama, 31.1; South 
Carolina, 30.5; Georgia, 30.4, and Mississippi, 
25.5."" 

On these figures the civil righters would 
apparently rest their case for reducing the 
number of southerners in Congress, with- 
out consideration of qualifications of voters, 
desire to vote, etc. 

Harder assault 


Representative SAMUEL Srnarrox, Demo- 
crat, of New York, told the House he fa- 
vored an even more direct assault on the 
South's representation, in a bill he had in- 
troduced, but said, “I am willing to refrain 
from pressing my own legislation * * * to 
get a broader measure * * * which we can 
reasonably expect to pass in the other body 
(Senate).“ 

Representative Davin N. HENDERSON, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, expressed amaze- 
ment “that we hear admitted so openly that 
the purpose of the provision * * * is focused 
at certain areas in these United States. 
In all sincerity and in all seriousness 
I say that voting statistics can be helpful. 
I will support them, but for them to be help- 
ful, they must be reliable and they must be 
nationwide and not limited to any geograph- 
ical area, 

“I am interested in what the voting situa- 
tion is with regard to Puerto Ricans in New 
York as well as I am with regard to Negroes 
in the South or Asiatics in California. We 
will not get this if the gun is pointed at cer- 
tain areas. The survey should be nation- 
wide.” 

Most blatant 


Representative Gnus W. Lone, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, denounced the majority's bill: 
“It is not calling for an unbiased, factual 
study of the whole country, mind you, but 
only those areas selected by the Civil Rights 
Commission. * It is obviously to be used 
as a weapon against areas of some Southern 
States which the commission has said * * * 
have a low ratio of Negro voters. * * If this 
is not discrimination in the most blatant 
form, Iam sadly mistaken.” 

Representative GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
Democrat, of Alabama, proposed an amend- 
ment that would read “and have had their 
votes properly counted.” 

He said he wanted figures to show how 
many votes are not included in totals, how 
many are stolen, how many ballots stuffed, 
and so forth, 

Said Huporeston, “It is as essential a 
guarantee of our constitutional liberties that 
every voter's ballot be counted as it is for 
him to cast that ballot,” adding, “unless both 
rights exist, then there is no constitutional 
right of suffrage.” : 

This gave Representative H. R. Gross, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, opportunity to comment 
on a 1948 vote fraud that produced an 87- 
vote “landslide” victory in a Texas senatorial 
contest in which more than a million bal- 
lots were cast. 

He noted that “a Federal judge * * (m- 
vestigating claims of corruption) * * * found 
ballot boxes in some instances stuffed with 
trash and shredded newspapers.” 


Black intervened 


At another point in the debate Gross al- 

luded to that election, that US. 

Court Justice Hugo Black inter- 

vened to halt further probing by a three- 
judge Federal panel. 

In the election referred to, one Lyndon B. 

Johnson was elected Senator over former 
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Texas Gov. Coke Stevenson * * * and went 
on to bigger things. 

The Huddleston amendment, along with 
one proposed by Representative Dow Fuqua, 
Democrat of Florida, to substitute the word 
“Congress” for Commission on Civil Rights,“ 
was defeated by voice vote. 

Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, Dem- 
sai t of Florida, commented bitterly on the 

z Commies allowed 

“In our country we allow people to be- 
long to the Communist Party, which seeks to 
overthrow our Government. We allow peo- 
ple to refuse to salute our American flag. 
We allow people to refuse to fight for our 
country. We are extremely tolerant of peo- 
ple who want to see our country fall or 
who want no part in helping it. Much of 
this tolerance Is based upon misconstruction 
of our doctrine of religious freedom. Yet 
we are told that this bill * * * is a moral mat- 
ter demanded by our religious ideals. It 
seems to me there is a paradox here. 

“In a country which tolerates all sorts 
of peculiar behavior based upon religious 
convictions, is it not possible that those 
same concepts of religious toleration should 
allow people to teach their children to love 
all people of all races, but discourage close 
associations that may lead to intermarriage 
with members of other races? 


TITLE IX AND X. REMAND TO STATE COURTS; 
MEDIATION SERVICE 


Title IX is the sleeper“ in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and likely will cause more mis- 
chief than the rest of the package lumped 
together. 

It will grant to racial agitators a Federal 
license to violate State and local laws, and 
will confer substantial immunity against 
State court injunctions, lawsuits, and crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Further, if defendants in any legal action 
in State courts seek lengthy delays in the 
handling of their cases, they will be able 
to use title N to obtain them, even if their 
grounds are entirely without merit. This 
could result in the most monumental legal 
snarl in 

Resourceful as the framers of the bill were 
in aiming other sections y at the 
South, they weren't able to do that with title 
IX, so that the confusion will doubtless be 


nationwide. 
Title IX— Procedure After Removal in 
Civil Rights Cases“ —reads: 

“Title 28 of the United States Code, sec- 
tion 1447(d), is amended to read as follows: 
Not reviewable 

An order remanding a case to the State 
court from which it was removed is not 
reviewable on appeal or otherwise, except 
that an order remanding a case to the State 
court from which it was removed pursuant 
to section 1443 of this title shall be review- 
able by appeal or otherwise.“ 

New to the clause is everything that fol- 
lows the comma. 

Now, what does all this mean? 

Just that the defendant in any legal pro- 


case from the State court or Federal court 
on a simple claim that he cannot enforce in 
the State court some civil right. 

Federal judge 

If his grounds are valid, the Federal judge 
will take jurisdiction and schedule the case 
for trial. 

If his grounds are frivolous, or otherwise 
fail to confer jurisdiction on Federal court, 
the judge will remand the case back to the 
State court. 

But, under title IX. if the grounds for re- 
moval to Federal court concern civil rights, 
the person enjoined, sued or prosecuted can 
appeal a Federal judge's order returning the 
case to State jurisdiction, 
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Then it will be months, maybe years, be- 
fore a Federal appeals court can get around 
to considering the case. If delay is of value 
to the defendant, it is thus accomplished. 

State powerless 


During the time that a final ruling on 
jurisdiction is pending, the State court is 
powerless to enforce an injunction, schedule 
& lawsuit for trial, or prosecute a criminal 


Stated Representative Jonn Downy, Dem- 
ocrat of Texas, in House debate: “Title 
IX is the ‘sleeper’ in this package; it is 
a direct slap at U.S. district judges; it 
would cause chaos in the administration 
of justice in the State courts; it is de- 
signed to paralyze the process of all State 
courts in the field of civil rights; it 
would give so-called civil rights groups a 
special ‘weapon,’ to use the terminology of 
Attorney William M. Kunstler, counsel for 
CORE; it would effectively prevent for a long 
period of time any trial, Federal or State.” 

Illustration given 


Downy told of a case last August which 
illustrates the way in which title IX will 
license racial agitation. 

“In a sri te in which a State court 
has entered a temporary restraining order, 
removal would oust one State court of juris- 
diction,” Dowdy said. 

“An example of what can happen is the 
recent Clinton, La., case. 

“The Parish of East Feliciana was prose- 
cuting a request for an injunction filed in a 
State court on August 20, 1963, against 
CORE and others who had been conducting— 
with the usual violence—a typical nonvio- 
lent civil rights operation in that commun- 
ity. A temporary restraining order against 
certain unlawful activities was issued on 
that date, and the hearing for a preliminary 
injunction was fixed for August 28. 

Without notice 


“A few minutes before trial on August 28, 
and without notice, a removal petition was 
filed by defendants, halting State court ac- 


tion. 

“The U.S. district court extended the re- 
straining order to maintain the status 
quo, set a hearing on the removal peti- 
tion for September 6, and on September 
13 remanded the case to the State court. 

the interval, most of the witnesses 
sought (by the State) were removed from 
the State, and CORE agents hid out and 
dodged service after the State court resumed 
action, 


“A hearing in the State court was sched- 
uled for October 14, and during this 
hearing, CORE counsel announced that the 
US. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals had is- 
sued a stay order pending its determination 
of jurisdiction to hear an appeal from the 
district court’s remand order. 

Bobby testifying 

"On October 15, while application was 
being made to the judge who issued the stay 
order, the Attorney General was testifying in 
Washington for the legislation contained in 
title IX. 

“The Federal appeals judge refused to con- 
sider dissolving the stay order, in spite of its 
clear illegality, and even after a lengthly 
hearing in Atlanta, the fifth circuit refused 
to take any action. 

“As soon as the fifth circuit stay was 
issued, CORE agents who had been in hiding 
from State court subpenas emerged and op- 
erated openly and publicly. 

“The fifth circuit still has not ruled, and 
the State court is powerless to prevent illegal 
activities by racial agitators. 

Occur automatically 

“With the passage of title IX, this will 
occur automatically upon the simple filing 
of a removal petition by the agitators’ 
lawyers. 
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Concluded Downy: 

“Allowing appeal from remand, especially 
in a highly fammable atmosphere, leaves a 
vacuum in which law and order may well 
falter.” 

This is the apparent objective of the bill’s 
authors, because with the failure of local 
law enforcement, the door is thrown open 
to federal action and military occupation. 

It shoud be understood that removal from 
State to Federal court can be achieved with- 
out approval of any judge. Merely the filing 
of a petition, with supporting papers, halts 
all action in State court. 

Ruling stalled 


Not even a ruling by the Federal district 
court can get things rolling again, as his 
ruling is stalled by an appeal of his order to 
remand the case to State court. 

“It is obvious,” said Representative Dowyr, 
“that to allow an appeal as to whether the 
case was properly remanded would cause 
great delay in the prosecution of the case. 

“On the other hand, not allowing an appeal 
merely requires that the litigation proceed. 
Any Federal rights claimed can, under any 
circumstances, be reviewed by the US. 
Supreme Court by direct appellate pro- 
cedure.” 

While the proposed change in the law is 
designed to favor only civil rights agitators, 
there can be little doubt that lawyers need- 
ing time in all sorts of cases will adapt 
the change to their clients’ advantage. 

In spite of all the dangers posed by this 
measure, and they were eloquently described 
in the House debate, the House defeated an 
amendment that would have retained the 
present law, 118 to 76. 

That vote behind them, the House heard 
Representative ROBERT T. ASHMORE, Demo- 
crate, of South Carolina, introduced Title X: 
Establishment of Community Relations Serv- 
ice. 

The purpose of the new Service, which 
would be headed by a $20,000-a-year Director, 
is “to provide assistance to communities and 
persons therein in resolying disputes, dis- 
agreements, or difficulties relating to dis- 
criminatory practices based on race, color, or 
national origin which impair the rights of 
persons in such communities under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States or 
which affect or may affect interstate com- 
merce, It may offer its services in cases of 
such disputes, disagreements, or difficulties 
whenever, in its judgment. peaceful relations 
among the citizens of the community in- 
volved are threatened thereby, and it may 
offer its services either upon its own motion 
or upon the request of an appropriate State 
or local official or other interested person.” 

The personnel of the Service, not to exceed 
six mediators, are barred from divulging 
confidential information and from engag- 
ing in investigative or prosecuting functions 
of any agency involved in court action. 

The proposition was accepted by the rights 
bill floor leaders, Representatives EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat, of New York, and Wi- 
LIAM McCuttocn, Republican, of Ohio, and 
supported in a speech by Representative 
WILLIAM J. RANDALL, Democrat, of Missouri. 

Said RANDALL, “When our late President 
Kennedy sent to Congress his first message 
on civil rights, the newspapers in my dis- 
trict called me and asked what I thought 


ice was one of the best things * * * and it 
is my view now.” 

Thus, this became title X, and the last 
section of the bill was renumbered Title 
XI: Miscellaneous. 

Title XI: Miscellaneous recap of title I-XI. 

Title XI of the Civil Right Act of 1964 is 
labeled, “Miscellaneous.” 
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ity of the Attorney General, exempt those 
States from the law which themselves have 
“laws on the same subject,“ and authorizes 
appropriation of “such sums as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act." 

An effort by Representative GEORGE Hun- 
DLESTON, Democrat, of Alabama, to substi- 
tute the figure, $15,500,000, for the words 
quoted above, was shouted down. 

Title XI's fourth section reads as follows: 

“If any provision of this Act or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby.” 

At first reading this would appear to mean 
that even if the Warren court should find 
part or all of the bill unconstitutional in 
a case brought before it, the law would re- 
main in effect against all other citizens of 
the Nation. 

That would be an admission on the part 
of the bill’s authors that it is invalid wholly 
or in part. 

However, a Mobile attorney expert in con- 
stitutional law has allayed this fear. He 
said that this “separability clause” is de- 
signed to protect only those clearly legal 
portions of the act, and that a portion held 
by the Supreme Court to be clearly invalid 
would be nullified. Any other interpreta- 
tion, he added, would be considered a limi- 
tation of the Supreme Court’s jealously 
guarded right of judicial review, and would 
itself invite the Court’s disapproval. 

For the past 11 days Mobilians have been 
privileged to read in greater detail about the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the House 
debate on it than have the readers of any 
other publication in the Nation, save the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp itself, from which 
this series was gleaned. 

Let's review it briefly: 

Title I: Intent is to place more Negroes 
on voter rolls: Means is to speed up court 
action, bypass “unenlightened” judges, ease 
appeal procedures. The accent is on haste. 

Commented Representative Jonn M. ASH- 
BROOK, Republican, of Ohio, on this subject: 

“Time and time again, I heard orations 
about undue delay in civil rights cases. 

“A strange double standard exists, for 
these. same voices never protested when 
it took 11 years to get a Supreme Court de- 
cision on the registration of the Communist 


Title II: Makes all privately owned places 
of public accommodation open to all with- 
out discrimination because of race, color. 
religion or national origin. It's based on 
the 14th amendment and the interstate com- 
merce clause. 

Title III: Is to complete desegregation of 
public facilities, those maintained and/or 
supported by tax funds. 

Title IV: Offers money to help schools 
cope with problems caused by desegregation 
and gives the attorney general a club to 
compel compliance by those untempted bY 
the money. È 

Title V: Extends the operation of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, born 1957, 
until Jan. 31, 1968, and broadens its powers 
and scope. r 

Title VI: Empowers Federal agencies, with 
approval of President, to withhold Fede 
funds from projects in which racial, Te 
ligious or ethnic discrimination is found. 

Title VII: Grants a new bureau, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, au- 
thority to oversee the personnel policies 
practices of private employers, and to dic- 
tate policies of employment agencies t 
labor union. “Quota system“ seen mos 
likely result of Federal dictation. 

Title VIII: Aimed directly at South wit? 
ultimate objective of further red 
Southern States’ representation in the House 


Three of its sections safeguard the author- of Representatives, per the second section 
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of the Reconstruction-dictated 14th amend- 
ment. 

Title IX: A “sleeper” that grants a Federal 
license to racial agitators to violate State 
and local laws without fear of punishment. 
Has to do with prolonged delays in carrying 
out State court functions while Federal 
Panels deliberate over jurisdiction. 

Title X: A “mediation panel” is estab- 
lished for race relations on motion of a 
South Carolina lawmaker. Its function, in 
View of the vast extension of Federal force 
authority in other titles, is expected to be 
minimal 


Title XI: “Miscellaneous”. This 11-part 
Series on the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is clos- 
ing now with another quotation from Repre- 
sentative. AsHBROOK, the outspoken Ohio 
Republican. 

Herein he comments on the civil rights 
movement: 

“There has been a gigantic propaganda 
effort centered on the theme of the white 
man's guilt which deserves comment, 

“Our society is not perfect, but it certainly 
is not the deserving recipient of the scorn 
and obloquy (abuse) heaped on it in the 
Past few years. No society has ever done 
More for the distressed, the diseased, and the 
downtrodden, than America. No society can 
ever look more proudly at its humanitarian 
Tecord. We are far from perfect, but no- 
Where in the world can any country look 
forward to higher standards for everyone 
each and every year in the future. Nowhere 
is the prospect of mutual understanding 
among people brighter than in the United 
States. 

Many Negro leaders have developed a 

theme. If you are concerned for the 
Problems of the colored man as he reaches 
for fuller participation in a predominantly 
White society, there is skepticism. 

“If you are unconcerned but not preju- 
diced, you meet the usual white stereotype. 

“If you are warmly receptive to their prob- 
lems and aspirations and identify yourself 
With their movement, it really cannot be 
50— ft Is because you have a gullt complex. 

“According to this argument, you can 
never win, you can never do enough, you 
Can never be right—you are white. 

“I for one will never be ashamed of the 
S0clety the white man forged. He did not 
do it alone, and he has always been willing 
to share the fruits of the civilization he has 
developed. This is not to say that I am 
Satisfied with society as it stands now—I 

it can and must improve. 

“This propaganda of the white man's guilt 
and sin is certainly far overdone. Time and 
time again we hear the argument that be- 
Cause of this oppression of the past, ‘we 
Negroes’ should now get preferential rights. 
We hear it seriously contended that if a job 

Open and a Negro and a white man apply, 

Negro should be hired since he has not 
Zotten a fair shake in the past. There is no 
end to the balancing schemes which have 

n and will be propounded. 

“Some Negro leaders say, ‘We are here 
because of the white man's lust and greed— 
Jour forefathers brought us here as slaves, 
we are your conscience problem.’ 

This to a degree is certainly true, and 
Slavery and the whole epoch of slave ships 
and the auction block must stand out as 
She of the most glaring examples of man's 
umanity to man. 

other side of the picture is always 
*oft-pedaled, however. 
t For eyery white slayer there was a black 
refather of the American Negro today who 
f gly sold his family, his tribe, and his 
°e for pieces of silver. 
nowt le a sad page in the history of man 

Ot just white man, but all men. 
to ‘There is no effort at reason, no attempt 
gi ce out the picture, however, and a 
ugäntic propaganda effort has descended 

Pon us. Few voices try to pierce it. 
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“The white man has fought feudalism, 
oppression, and slavery, too. The blood of 
untold millions of white men has flowed 
in the cause of freedom. The liberties we 
have today were not won in a day. They 
were not even won in the Revolutionary 
War, or by the men who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and drafted our Con- 
stitution. 

“They were won in a slow evolution of 
history which brought us to this plateau. 
Nor was our wealth of today, our standard 
of living, achieved overnight. What has 
happened to the lessons of these battles? 

“The struggle in the past has been against 
oppression by government and the absolute 
power of tyrants and kings. 

It is a strange and shortsighted historical 
quirk of fate that today the Negro civil rights 
leaders are advocating the very type of cen- 
tralized government and authoritarian con- 
trol over our lives that has caused slavery 
and oppression in the past. 

“Yes, the past is prologue. Let us not 
go back to those reactionary times. 

“It has always failed when the effort is 
made to cloak government in a moral armor 
to combat hunger, insecurity, and depriva- 
tion. I fear it will fail in these United 
States as well. 

“People can be compassionate; govern- 
ment cannot. 

“If it is alleged that people are intolerant 
and unfair, let it be understood that there 
is no intolerance and injustice which can 
match that of an all-powerful government 
in the hands of men bent on imposing their 
will on a free people.” 


Consideration of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act 


SPEECH 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
pending which, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
to be used or controlled by him. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 744 
provides for consideration of H.R. 9876, 
& bill to amend the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 
by extending its provisions for 2 ad- 
ditional years and providing for a spe- 
cial project and study. The resolution 
provides for what we call an open rule. 
In other words, if this rule is adopted, 
the bill will be open for amendment. 
The rule provides for 2 hours of general 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9876 would extend 
the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act of 1961 for 2 addi- 
tional years and amend it to provide for 
first, a special study of school attendance 
and child labor laws; and, second, a na- 
tional demonstration project on juvenile 
delinquency prevention and control in 
the Capital area. 

Mr. Speaker, the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act pres- 
ently is scheduled to expire on June 30, 
1964. Extension of the act is necessary. 
in order to permit the orderly comple- 
tion of projects which have been started 
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or which are in the advanced planning 
stages. There has been some criticism 
because planning has taken so long. 
However, at best fighting juvenile delin- 
quency is a difficult undertaking, and 
careful planning is in order. 

The bill authorizes appropriations of 
$10 million for each of the 2 additional 
years, plus the sum of $5 million for the 
national demonstration project, to re- 
main available until expended. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 744. 

Before I close, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to pay a highly 
deserved compliment to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, from which 
this bill comes to us. I can testify that 
her interest in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency had much to do with this pro- 
gram being initiated in the first place. 
Her devotion to a decisive approach that 
will bring usable results is deep. She 
has studied the problem longer and with 
a greater determination to do something 
about it than anybody I know. It has 
been a pleasure to be associated with her 
in trying to find a solution to this 
problem. 

(Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


“LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 

presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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“Importance of the Coal Industry 
Address by Senator Byrd of West 


Sa 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


P KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, 
Rosert C. Brrp, was recently one of the 
principal speakers at the 47th Annual 
Convention of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. Because the coal industry is 
one of the major foundations of a pros- 
perous society, Senator BYRD focused his 
attention on the outlook for its future. 
He found that it now has all the ele- 
ments needed to make it a success. 

Senator Byrp said the coal industry 
could be the springboard to full employ- 
mentin Appalachia. He said it holds the 
key to new developments in chemicals, 
medicines, and other necessary phases 
of our daily lives. 

The studies now underway in the Office 
of Coal Research have more than justi- 
fied the hopes of the men who spon- 
sored the Government projects, the 
Senator added. 

But, as we all know, much help is still 
needed to clear the way for a healthy 
growth of the industry, in keeping with 
the needs of an expanding population. 
Unfortunately, Senator Brno found a 
formidable stumbling block, in the form 
of residual oil imports, thrown in the 
path of this development. 


Mr. President, Senator Brno said in 
one sentence what economists have tried 
to explain with complicated charts and 
figures, when he stated: 

It is obviously folly to force the taxpayer 
to underwrite artificial economic respiration 
when the natural, normal, reasonable, in- 
expensive road to recovery can be opened 
Merely by reducing the tanker traffic that 
has saturated the Atlantic seaboard with 
an unneeded, objectionable, and injurious 
foreign commodity. 


Because of the importance of this ad- 
dress to the problems facing the country 
at this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, New YORK HILTON HOTEL, New YORK 
Crry, June 16, 1964 
If the computers used for predicting elec- 

tions were to analyze the outcome of this 

Convention on the basis of early returns, I 

am confident that they would forecast a 

Great day for West Virginia. In a little more 
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than an hour, our State has produced three 
speakers. 

But we are a generous people and neither 
Mr. Salvati, nor Mr. Tierney, nor I have any 
intention of taking advantage of this forum 
to extol the virtues of West Virginia or to 
enter any special pleas for our State. As 
spokesman for commercial producers and 
sales companies throughout the country, 
National Coal has s national responsibility. 

While I have in the past and will continue 
to work primarily in the interest of West 
Virginia, I assure you that I shall do every- 
thing possible to bring about the resuscita- 
tion of the coal industry in all our mining 
States. Because a going coal industry can 
contribute so importantly to the national 
economy and is a vital component of the de- 
fense structure, there is no gainsaying the 
truism that what Is good for coal is good for 
America. I am confident, for Instance, that 
there is a great potential for mining States 
in the Mountain area, and I believe 
its development should be encouraged. 

The coal industry has always been an im- 
portant part of my life. The head of my 
family was a coal miner. I know the disap- 
pointment of having an evening go by with- 
out the sound of the whistle signifying work 
on the morrow. I have lived through weeks, 
and even months, of that silence. It is an 
indelible experience. Perhaps, in balance, it 
tends to enrich one’s life, to make him more 
appreciative of better times. Furthermore, 
those memories of workless days—and the 
knowledge that they continue to persist— 
strengthen one’s determination to do every- 
thing possible toward improving the position 
of the coal industry and the lot of the 
miners. 

Their fortunes—or misfortunes—are linked 
closely to the success of this convention, 
Your sessions on investments in the coal in- 
dustry, on research, on market outlook as 
described by representatives of your indus- 
trial customers, on exports—what evolves in 
these sessions can have a most important 
bearing on the economic outlook of every- 
one who works in the mines, of all who trans- 
port coal, who produce supplies and equip- 
ment for the coal industry, whose bank or 
market or clothing store is located in a coal 


The national coal convention has a col- 
lateral advantage. It provides the meeting 
Place for exchanges of ideas during informal 
get-togethers. Conversations of this kind 
are often more productive than formal busi- 
ness sessions. I enjoy sitting down when- 
ever possible with Steve Dunn and Bob Hall, 
whose judgment about the coal industry and 
the people in it is highly respected by every- 
one in Washington. We recently put to- 
gether a list of recommendations for Gov- 
ernment action that would benefit coal, and 
I have placed these suggestions before Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Because of the administration's determina- 
tion to improve the situation in Appalachia, 
there would seem to be definite hope for an 
acceleration of the economy of the coal in- 


think that this phase of Appalachia’s prob- 
to be made an official part of the 
study could be carried out 
Area Redevelopment Ad- 
part of the Ap; 
I am convinced that such a study 
would show that coal sales could increase by 
almost a quarter of a billion dollars if this 


ment document, I doubt that even the New 
York and New England oil merchants would 
dare protest cutbacks in residual oll imports. 
It is obviously folly to force the taxpayer to 
underwrite artificial economic respiration 
when the natural, normal, reasonable, inex- 
pensive road to recovery can be opened mere- 
ly by reducing the tanker traffic that has 
saturated the Atlantic seaboard with an un- 
needed, objectionable, and injurious foreign 
commodity. 

Being realistic, we who are working for 
coal do not expect all competitive foreign 
residual oil to be kept from our shores, re- 
gardless of the justification of our cause. 

Because of the rapid development in long- 
distance transmission of electricity, imported 
power is another competitor that could pre- 
empt a sizable proportion of the continually 
expanding energy market and seriously stunt 
coal's growth. Through tariffs and subven- 
tions, Canada has effectively blocked large 
volumes of the traditional flow of U.S. coal 
across her border. For this country to accept 
abnormal amounts of the Dominion's hydro- 
electric power while these conditions prevail 
must not be tolerated. 

On the credit side, the State Department 
has been making a determined effort to con- 
vince foreign nations of the desirability of 
removing prohibitory tariffs, controls, and 
other devices that discriminate against our 
own coal exports. I have asked the President 
to take a personal interest in this program, 
for unless restrictions are removed it is a 
foregone conclusion that coal and ofl from 
the Communist bloc will move into markets 
which the U.S. coal industry is prepared to 
serve. I have suggested that both the State 
and Commerce Departments distribute 
abroad wherever practical the brochure on 
bid prepared some months ago by 

Adjustment of Panama Canal tolls to per- 
mit greater flexibility for U.S. coal shipments 
to Far East markets could also help the in- 
dustry materially. I have also asked the 
White House to issue an Executive order 
compelling all Government agencies and de- 
fense installations to make fuel selections 
from fair and impartial evaluations of pres- 
ent and anticipated fuel costs and ayail- 
ability. Recent meetings I have had—and 
at which Mr. Coryell of NCA has been pres- 
ent—with Defense and other Department 
Officials are already producing results: We 
have succeeded in halting conversions from 
coal at certain defense facilities, and we are 
getting the same consideration for coal or 
electric heating equipment as is given to 
other sources of heat in other Federal fa- 
cilities. 

Now let us look briefly at the atom, which 
was not expected to become a serious com- 
petitor of coal in the electric power market 
for some years to come. Developments 
within the past several months necessitate 
an immediate reappraisal. 
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The drastic reduction in cost of construct- 
ing nuclear powerplants has introduced a 
new form of competition in areas not too 
far removed from the mine mouth. The sit- 
uation becomes more acute through direct 
and hidden subsidies provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Rather than continue to use Treasury 
funds for the stimulation of coal industry 
competition, it would seem more logical to 
intensify research to find new and expanded 
uses for coal. As a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I stand ready to 
support any reasonable endeavor that may 
lead to the breakthrough coal needs. Some 
of the projects already initiated show en- 
couraging signs. Some will unquestionably 
fall to meet feasibility examinations. 

As you are well aware, the pace of projects 
originating in the Office of Coal Research has 
been agonizingly slow. Those of us who 
were responsible for getting the bill estab- 
lishing the Office of Coal Research through 
Congress, while recognizing that research is 
time consuming and requires the utmost 
patience, had nevertheless anticipated 
quicker starts for the more attractive proj- 
ects. We had in mind immediate rather than 
long-range results. In all of our hearings 
on appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior, I attempt to determine just how 
the Office of Coal Research program can be 
expedited. 

Now I can report to the convention that 
the logjam appears to be broken and the 
Office of Coal Research program is being ac- 
celerated. The Office of Coal Research has 
provided the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee with an up-to-date calendar of OCR’s 
activities, and I am happy to say this month 
of June will go down as a landmark in the 
annals of coal research. 

-In the past week contracts have been 
signed for the Kellogg gasification project, 
the Consol lignite gasification program, and 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute optimiza- 
tion of underground mining processes. These 
negotiations involve more than 62 ½ million. 

Unless unforeseen obstacles arise, these 
additional contracts will be signed before 
the month is out: The Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology plan which—with the Kellogg and 
Bituminous Coal Research contracts—will 
complete our gasification package; the At- 
lantic Refining Co.'s research undertaking 
to use coal combined with residual oil for 
powerplants; the Penn State petrography 
project; and Battelle Institute's low ash 
market survey. These four contracts run 
into almost $3 million, bringing the total 
negotiated for the month of June to more 
than 65 ½ million. Its presents a mighty 

outlook for the coal industry. 

Last December I took advantage of an in- 
vitation from Steve Dunn to visit the 
Bituminous Coal Research Laboratory in 
Monroeville, near Pittsburgh. I congratulate 
the coal industry and supporting railroads, 
electric companies, and others involved in 
the construction and operation of this out- 
standing research facility. A person need 
not possess any technical background to ap- 
preciate the effort that is being expended at 
Bituminous Coal Research. 

I should like to say parenthetically that 
I consider Bituminous Coal Research’s ac- 
tivities prerequisite to Government interest 

in coal research. Members of the Appropria- 
tae Committee have shown considerable 
interest in the extent to which the coal in- 
dustry is willing to invest in research and 
development, and it is always comforting to 
me to be able to point to the laboratory at 
Monroeville as a symbol of coal industry 
confidence in research potential. 

Bituminous Coal Research’s roster of 
scientitsts and engineers obviously does not 
include meteorologists, else I am sure that 
they would not have recommended a visit 
there on December 23, 1963. I left the labora- 
tory to return to Washington shortly after 
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noon in the worst snowstorm of the winter. 
Plows on the Pennsylvania Turnpike could 
not keep apace with the storm, and there 
was a very serious question as to whether I 
would be back with my family for Christmas, 
To make matters worse, it was dark through 
the last 4 hours of the trip, making 
driving much more difficult in the blinding 
snow. 

Ptolemy, the renowned mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, was handicapped 
in putting together his system of geography 
because he accepted as positions of latitude 
the computations from itineraries and state- 
ments of travelers. Now, I do not expect 
anyone to base his research effort on my 
experience of last December 23, yet I cannot 
recommend that you attempt a trip under 
similar conditions. So let me just inquire 
whether coal might not work itself into 
an important role in the Nation's highway 
program. 

Why are modern highways not illumi- 
nated? I asked myself this question that 
night, and later I asked an engineer the same 
question. He said that the relatively small 
power load would not justify the expense of 
stringing lines along the distant roadways. 
So I asked another question that occurred 
to me on the drive from Monroeville. 

Would the use of electricity to heat road- 
beds—to keep them free of snow and to dry 
them off in rainy weather—be too limited 
to consider this additional safety factor? 
Probably, I was given to understand, yet 
the savings in human life and property is an 
important consideration, 

But perhaps there are still other considera- 
tions that deserve looking into. The Key- 
stone plant, east of Pittsburgh and the Alle- 
gheny System plant near Morgantown will 
generate electricity that is to be carried over 
long distance transmission lines into Phila- 
delphia and New York. Could not planning 
for such cross-country lines coincide with 
highways designs so that the same towers 
could carry wires serving lighting and heat- 
ing systems for the roadways? Or is it 
possible that the heat losses from those lines, 
if placed underground, would be sufficient 
to keep the road above free of snow? 

The lines might serve yet another purpose. 
What about an electrified rapid transit sys- 
tem down the median, or even beneath the 
roadbed? Yesterday I had my first subway 
ride. I understand that the heat from the 
New York subways is a deterrent to snow 
and ice on the pavement above. 

Powerlines, illuminated and dry roads, 
rapid transit—all on one right-of-way? 
What are the possibilities? I have not been 
able to get an answer to this question, but I 
find the whole picture somewhat alluring, 

You and I know that in a few short years 
most of the Atlantic seaboard will be one 
great megalopolis, and a rapid transit sys- 
tem will connect this continuous swath of 
homes, plants, schools, offices * * * and hu- 
manity. It would require a good volume of 
coal to generate the electricity for our dream 
highway and rapid transit from Boston to 
Miami, though I suppose our friends in the 
foreign oil business would want increased 
quotas to serve this market. 

Perhaps in the bituminous coal research 
laboratory, or maybe at the University of 
West Virginia, but so long as we are willing 
to conduct an intense research program for 
coal, the day cannot be far off when the 
breakthrough will come and open new vistas 
for the industry. The big payoff may evolve 
out of projects already underway—or from 
some of those for which the Office of Coal 
Research has just contracted. In the pursuit 
of these projects, our research teams might 
stumble over something not yet visualized, 
as in Alexander Fleming's accidental dis- 
covery of penicillin or William Perkin’s rec- 
ognizing history's first synthetic dye while 
experimenting with a coaltar derivative in 
his search for synthetic quinine. 
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We cannot, of course, depend entirely upon 
research. We cannot relax in our crusades 
against unfair competitive practices that 
tend to coal’s disadvantage. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the first administrator of the Amer- 
ican patent system, himself had a number 
of inventions, one of which was the revolving 
chair. This novel device made the third 
President a sitting target for criticlsm from 
his political enemies, who accused him of 
designing it so as to look all ways at once. 

Coal people and their friends must con- 
tinue to watch the established enemy—for- 
eign residual oil—that moves relentlessly 
into the Atlantic seaboard, dumped, yes, 
with its double standard of pricing, the 
threat of hydroelectric power from the north, 
and subsidized atomic competition wherever 
it may emerge. But the industry will move 
forward only if we set our sights on the years 
ahead and join in common cause—operators, 
union, railroads, suppliers, equipment mak- 
ers, and all allied industries—to achieve the 
production and the sales that can and will be 
available in America’s growing economy. I 
am confident that this convention will pro- 
vide an important springboard toward real- 
ization of this objective. 


The Foreign-Trade Zones Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
two anniversaries occur this week which 
do great honor to two Members of the 
House. June 18 is the 30th anniversary 
of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act of 1934 
authored by the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
and June 17 is the 14th anniversary of a 
significant amendment to that act which 
was sponsored by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the Honorable Hate Boccs. 
The wisdom and foresight of these dis- 
tinguished and highly esteemed col- 
leagues is reflected by the fact that the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Act, as amended, is 
of ever-increasing usefulness to business 
firms engaged in international commerce 
and industry. 

The Celler Act provided for the estab- 
lishment of Foreign-Trade Zones in or 
adjacent to U.S. ports of entry, these 
zones being an American version of the 
classic trade device known as a free port 
which had served commerce abroad for 
several hundred years. The orginal act 
permitted foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise into these zones without pay- 
ment of customs duties unless and until 
goods actually entered into the customs 
territory of the United States. The 
Boggs amendment enlarged the useful- 
ness of the act by permitting manufac- 
turing to be conducted in these duty-free 
foreign-trade zones. 

Through the years we have seen an 
increased number of established foreign- 
trade zones, and ever-increasing inter- 
est in the value of the zone idea for 
industrial activity. In addition to for- 
eign-trade zones in operation in New 
York City, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Toledo, a new zone was es- 
tablished at Mayaguez, P.R., in 1961. 
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I am proud to cite the fact that the 
very first foreign trade zone established 
solely for industrial purposes is located 
at Pefiuelas, P.R., in operation there since 
May 1962. This is a dramatic tribute to 
the imaginative and useful industrial 
development efforts of the Economic 
Development Administration of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Much of the recent activity and rising 
interest in the Foreign-Trade Zones Act 
may be attributed to increased attention 
to overall international trade and to more 
effective employment of the act for the 
purpose for which it was intended, to 
expedite and encourage our foreign com- 
merce. Favorable developments in more 
effective use of the zone idea are in no 
small part due to the skillful and vision- 
ary administration of the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Act by the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board headed by our distinguished Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Luther H. Hodges. 


Celebration of 50th Anniversary of Open- 
ing of Panama Canal by the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, one of 
the notable events occurring in Wash- 
ington in recent days was the celebration 
of the 50th anniversary of the opening 
of the Panama Canal by the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C. I 
am indebted to the Honorable Joseph A. 
Cheeseman, the outgoing president of 
that organization, for his kindness in 
furnishing me a copy of the minutes of 
the meeting at which this celebration 
was held. Because of the great interest 
of Members of the Senate and the public 
in the Panama Canal, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a copy of these minutes 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minutes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
D.C., 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF OPENING oF 
PANAMA CANAL 
The 50th anniversary of the opening of the 

Panama Canal was Canttated hi sont 6, 

1964, at the National Lawyers Club, by the 

Panama Canal Society of Washington, D.C., 

at its 29th annual meeting. 

The officers of the society, 1963-64, were 
Joseph A. Cheesman, president; Andrew W. 
Dewling, vice president; and Matthew C. 
O Hearn and Col. George S. Brady, secretary- 
treasurer. The committee on arrangements 
consisted of Col. David R. Wolverton, Col. 


Sted S. Brady, chairman, and George Col- 
urg. 


The toastmaster was the Honorable 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, former 
Member of Congress, Civil Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and sole surviving member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commisison, serving 
more than 3 years during peak construction, 
1910-13. He is also past president and 
honorary life president of the society. 
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President Johnson sent a telegram to the 
society in which he noted that “President 
Theodore Roosevelt referred to mem- 
bers as ‘good soldiers’ and we do not forget 
that your hard work, sacrifice, and devotion 
50 years ago were essential to this great engi- 
neering triumph.” The telegram in full fol- 


lows; 
[Western Union telegram] 
THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 
June 6, 1964. 
Col. GEORGE S. Brapy, USAR, Retired, 
Secretary, Panama. Canal Society of Wash- 
ington, Bethesda, Md.: 

Please convey to the members of the 
Panama Canal Society my warm greetings on 
this special occasion, the annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Society which this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 

President Theodore Roosevelt referred to 
your members as “good soldiers“ and we do 
not forget that your hard work, sacrifice, and 
devotion 50 years ago were essential to this 
great engineering triumph. 

I salute each of you and send to each of 
you my best wishes, for health and hap- 
piness. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

All of the officers of the society were re- 
elected for the ensuing year, except that 
Benjamin M. Williams, former superintend- 
ent of school in the Canal Zone was elected 
president. Colonel Brady will continue as 
secretary-treasurer, until shortly someone 
is chosen to replace him. 

Im addition to former officials and em- 
ployees of the construction era, the society 
also includes a number of those who have 
served the Panama Canal organization since 
the canal was opened to traffic in 1914, and 
members of the Department of Defense who 
have served on the isthmus. Thus, its mem- 
bership is representative of various profes- 
sions, businesses, and skilled trades in these 
connections, as well as members of the Army 
and Navy Establishments. Other Panama 
Canal societies are located in Arkansas, Chi- 
cago, Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, Seattle, and Virginia. 

Called to order by President Cheeseman, 
the 29th annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C., opened 
with the pledge of allegiance to the flag, in- 
vocation, and enumeration of deceased mem- 
bers of the society during the past year, led 
by Col. David R. Wolverton. President 
Cheeseman made some remarks, now shown, 
and turned over the program to the toast- 
master, Governor Thatcher. 

PRESIDENT CHEESEMAN’S REMARKS 

Members of the society and invited guests. 
As you may know, I have the honor of being 
President of the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D.C., and it is my duty to con- 
duct the business of this meeting. During 
the course of the program, Governor 
Thatcher will act as toastmaster. The year 
of 1964 is the 50th anniversary of the formal 
opening of the Panama Canal, which oc- 
curred on August 15, 1914, and was marked 
by the passage of the first vessel, the Ancon, 
when it transited the canal from the Atlantic 
to the pacific. All of you, of course, are wel- 
come here. We are indeed very happy to 
have you present. It becomes my duty and 
pleasure to present as toastmaster—one who 
is, of course, well known to all of you—and 
who for more than a half century, has al- 
ways sought to serve the best interests of 
the canal, both on the isthmus and in and 
out of Congress; and also the like interests 
of the builders of the canal; and those who 
since have operated and defended it. In- 
deed, he has always been the effective friend 
of the entire isthmus. As you well know, he 
was signally honored by the Congress of the 
United States, in naming for him the new 
$20 million bridge across the canal, which 
was dedicated on October 12, 1962. He 
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Zone, during the construction era. He needs 
no introduction. Permit me to present as 
toastmaster, the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher. 


REMARES OF GOVERNOR THATCHER 


Mr. President, members and guests, I am 
very giad indeed, to meet with you once 
more, and to act again as your toastmaster. 
This society, made up, basically of surviving 
employees and officials of the Panama Canal 
enterprise of the construction era, has in- 
evitably lost the greater number of the older 
members because of the relentless passage of 
time. Yet some of us of the oldtimer vin- 
tage yet survive, and we must needs throw 
the torch to those of the succeeding gen- 
erations, the operators and defenders of the 
canal, beginning with its formal opening on 
August 15, 1914. 

As to the oldtimers, they performed a 
truly great and unique task in the building 


in 

ports as “magnificent heroes.” The task was 
accomplished by a great free nation, with 
free labor, made up of U.S. citizens and cer- 
tain alien employees. The thanks ot all are 
due all these, and also to all those who, 
since the canal was completed, have, with 
dedicated loyalty and efficiency, maintained, 
operated, and protected the Canal Zone in 
peace and war—indeed, a most notable 
achievement. 

There will be this summer in the Canal 
Zone the celebration of this 50th anniver- 
sary of the formal opening of the canal, with 
its culmination on A 15, next com- 
memorating the date August 15, 1914, when 
the old SS Ancon transited, with complete 
success, the canal, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

All of us are deeply interested in the 
celebration and most earnestly hope that 
it may be one of success. Today we have 
with us as guest speaker, a member of the 
Department of Defense who has been on the 
isthmus recently, and who knows all there 
is to know at this time of the plans for the 
celebration. He has served his country in 
various vital capacities, of which I shall give 
you a brief recital: 

C. OWEN SMITH, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Born in Akron, Ohio, grew up in Cumber- 

land, Md. Graduated from Phillips Exeter 

Academy, Exeter, N.H., and Harvard College. 
Was Meutenant commander in navy during 

World War II, awarded Commendation Med- 

al at Battle of Leyte Gulf. During this pe- 

riod transited the Panama Canal three times, 
once with vessel under his own command. 

After naval service worked as reporter for 
the Portland Press Herald, Portland; Maine. 
Married Jo Ann Perry, Camden, Maine, They 
have five children. 

Established a trade paper, Maine Coast 
Fisherman, covering the commercial fishing 
and boatbuilding industry along the New 
England coast. Was editor and publisher of 
another publication, which he started, Out- 
door Maine, writing about conservation, boat- 
ing, camping, and fishing. 

Was a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Panama Canal Company about 2 years. 

Came to Washington as consultant to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Civil Defense 
in 1962. Was Director of Public Information 
for Office of Civil Defense. Last year named 
Special Assistant in the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary’s office and has been working on Pan- 
ama matters since. 

The Toasr MASTER. I take great pleasure in 
presenting our guest speaker, Mr. C. Owen 
Smith. 
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REMARKS OF C. OWEN SMITH 


Thereupon Mr. C. Owen Smith, in his ad- 
dress, gave the highlights on the forthcom- 
ing 50th anniversary celebration plans, to 
be held in the Canal Zone in August of this 
year. Because of present conditions the cele- 
bration will be very much restricted in size. 
The original plans developed by the Panama 
Canal Company’s Coordinating Committee 
and Industry's Trade and Travel Committee 
have been dropped because of the many new 
uncertainties growing out of the riots of 
January 9, 1964. The original plans called 
for an extensive golden anniversary celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary opening of the 
canal to begin August 15, 1964, and extend 
through March 1965. The present reduced 
celebration plans are as follows: 

A. Trade and Travel Committee and Ernest 
Wittenberg Associations, public relations 
firm, plan a special supplement to the Sunday 
New York Times about August 16, 1964. The 
supplement will feature pictures and stories 

building and operation of the 
canal, and service it performs for shipping. 
Advertising support will come from compa- 
nies with direct interest in the canal and 
the area. 

B. The Panama Canal Company plans: 

1. Stamps: Six airmail stamp designs to 
show views of Cristobal Piers, Gatun, Mad- 
den Dam, Gaillard Cut, Miraflores, and Bal- 
boa, These will be available by writing Phil- 
atelic Agency, Canal Zone Government, Bal- 
boa, O. Z. 

2. Brochure: A commemorative brochure 
covering construction, operation, and im- 
provement of the canal is being prepared 
and will be available in August. 

8. Medallion: A bronze commemorative 
medallion featuring the “Golden Anniver- 
sary” on the obverse and the Panama Canal 
seal on the reverse will be struck, 

4. Movie: Copies of the company’s docu- 
mentary movie have been mailed to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in each 
of the 50 States. 

5. Monument: A monument to the con- 
struction workers made of stone carrying 
a memorial plaque will be erected. 

6. August 15, 1964: On that date the SS 
Cristobal will transit the canal. A special 
luncheon will be served to invited guests, 
local military officials and canal officials. 
There will be appropriate speeches and the 
monument to the construction workers will 
be unveiled. 

The ‘Toastmaster. Many thanks, Mr. 
Smith, for your informative address, and 
your kindness in joining us today. We are, 
indeed, very grateful. 

At this juncture, President Cheeseman 
moved a vote of thanks for the guest speaker, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

At the luncheon the toastmaster intro- 
duced those at the speaker's table in addi- 
tion to Mr. Smith, the president of the so- 
ciety and himself as follows: 

Alexander E. McClure, former president of 
the society. 

Former Governor of the Canal Zone, Maj. 
Gen. C. Edgerton. 

Col. George S. Brady, former president of 
the society. 

Col. David R. Wolverton, prominent attor- 
ney and former president of the society. 

Andrew W. Dewling, former president of 
the society. 

Fred G. Swanson, an oldtimer and form- 
er member of the Texas Legislature from 
Tyler, Tex., and a member of our society. 

Col, Hugh M. Mitchell, former president of 
the society. 

Ben M. Williams, former superintendent 
ot schools in the Canal Zone. 

Distinguished personages in the audience, 
noted by the toastmaster were: 

Mrs. Aileen Gorgas Wrightson, past presi- 
dent of the ladies auxiliary of the society. 

Walter G. Ross, business executive, who 
was the quartermaster during the construc- 
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tion era, and a former president of the so- 
ciety. 

Capt. Miles P. DuVal, U.S. Navy, historian 
of the Panama Canal. 

Clarence L. Chapin, former president of 
the society. 

Edward H. Davidson, former president of 
the society. 

Dr. John Shadrick, chairman of the execu- 


Frank M. Hill, former president of the 
society. 

George Colberg, former president of the 
society. 

In closing the formal program Governor 
Thatcher turned the meeting over to Presi- 
dent Cheeseman, who appointed Governor 
Thatcher as chairman and Walter G. Ross, 
Colonel Wolverton, Colonel Brady, and Mr. 
Dewling as members to serve on the 50th 
anniversary celebration committee for formu- 
lating plans to represent the Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D.C., on the Canal 
Zone during the golden anniversary celebra- 
tion in August of this year. These appoint- 
ments were approved unanimously by the 
members of the society. During the business 
meeting the election of officers and members 
of the executive committee for the coming 
year took place. Dr. John H. Shadrick sub- 
mitted a list of nominees. In conclusion the 
retiring president turned over the gavel to 
the newly elected president, who made a few 
brief remarks of acceptance and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


Gratitude to Senator Dirksen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Dan- 
bury, Conn., News-Times has written a 
fine editorial in tribute to Senator DIRK- 
SEN’s leadership in the civil rights de- 
bate. This debate, however, is but one 
example of the dynamic leadership Mr. 
DIRKSEN has shown during his career. 
On numerous issues of crucial impor- 
tance, Senator Dmxsxx has thrown the 
weight of his prestige, his office, his in- 
tellect and his great patriotism on the 
side of progress without partisan con- 
siderations. His record of achievement 
is equal to that of any of our past great 
leaders of Congress. The Republican 
Party and the whole country owe the 
Senator an everlasting debt of gratitude. 
I am pleased to bring the News-Times 
editorial to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House: 

GRATITUDE TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 

With Senator GOLDWATER in the lead for 
the Republican presidential. nomination, 
much attention was given the fact that he 
voted against cloture to limit debate on the 
civil rights bill last week. 

But most of the Republican Senators 
voted for cloture and it is the Republican 
leader, Senator EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, who deserves a lion’s share of the 
credit for the progress of the civil rights bill 
so far. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, the Demo- 
cratic floor manager of the bill, is the first 
to acknowledge that without Senator DME- 
sen the bill would still be bottled up with 
no chance of passage. 

Senator DRESEN delivered 27 Republican 
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votes in favor of cloture, while Senator 
GOLDWATER, Senator Tower, of Texas, and 4 
other Republicans voted with 23 southern ~ 
Democrats against cloture. 

The civil rights will would not be heading 
toward enactment without Senator DME- 
SEN’S consistent unswerving support. 

All who are concerned with the real prog- 
ress of this country owe Senator DIRKSEN a 
debt of gratitude. 


War-on-Poverty Program Grandiose 
and Illogical“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, much 
has been written and spoken about the 
war on poverty. There has recently 
come to my attention an excellent edito- 
rial in the May 14 edition of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, entitled Grandiose and 
Illogical.“ 

This editorial commends GENE SNY- 
DER, Of Louisville, Ky., whom I am proud 
to have represent me in the House of 
Representatives. GENE SNYDER is a 
freshman Member of the House but he 
has shown keen understanding and 
courage in facing up to the many chal- 
lenging and controversial problems con- 
fronting our country and is an out- 
spoken and forthright advocate of con- 
stitutional principles. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

GRANDIOSE AND ILLOGICAL 

The administration's war-on-poverty pro- 
gram is somewhat reminiscent of the nos- 
trums sold by the oldtime traveling medi- 
cine men. Those dubious cure-alls were 
judiciously laced with alcohol and produced 
a euphoria that made the taker forget, for a 
time, the ailment for which it was taken. 

The claims made on the behalf of the war- 
on-poverty program have Just such an effect 
of euphoria. There is something in the pro- 
gram for everyone and unless it is examined 
closely the immediate result is to forget what 
is going on. 

Representative M. G. Snyper, Republican, 
of Kentucky, a freshman in the House of 
Representatives, has not been fooled by the 
label on the bottle. He has made an analysis 
of the contents. 

He notes that one of the programs in the 
TFT 

n the ages of 16 and 21. The men will 
bee put into work camps. President Johnson, 
in his message to Congress, emphasized that 
these will not be camps for the underpriv- 
ilged. The work camps, said President John- 
son, will be “institutions comparable in in- 
novation to the land-grant colleges.” 

R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., head of the war-on- 

has estimated that it will 


Representative Snyper provides figures 
that show that a young man can be sent to 
Harvard, provided with a good used car, 
spending money, money for books, money for 
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board and room, money for tuition, $50 a 
week during summer vacation and it would 
only cost the taxpayer $4,201. That is $499 
cheaper than the work camp program. 

President Johnson says that 200,000 young 
men will be recruited for the work camps. 
It could be pointed out that if they were all 
sent to college the saving to the taxpayer 
would be $100 million. 

Whenever the bureaucrats take over a local 
problem, and poverty is a local problem, the 
approach is almost always grandiose and sel- 
dom practical. Representative SNYDER 
should be commended for his illustrative 
comparison of the costs of this one small 
facet of the war-on-poverty program. 


Results of 1964 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the response to my 1964 ques- 
tionnaire gives a cross section view of 
the thinking in my district on serious 
questions facing our Nation. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a copy of the 
results of my 1964 questionnaire: 
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RESULTS oF 1964 QuESTIONNAIRE 

We have finally completed compiling the 
results of our questionnaire sent out in April. 
Slightly over 10,000 replies were received. 
In addition to answering the questionnaire, 
many of you wrote additional comments and 
notes, as well as letters, further explaining 
your views on the subjects covered. I ap- 
preciate your great interest in the serious 
problems facing our Nation, as exemplified 
by both the return of the questionnaire and 
your comments which have all been studied. 

One of the most interesting results are the 
replies in regard to the civil rights bill and 
its provisions. In reply to question No. 7: 
“Do you favor the civil rights bill now be- 
fore the Congress?”—31 percent voted yes“; 
40 percent voted “no”; and 29 percent “not 
sure.” In question No. 8, however, which 
briefly describes five separate sections of the 
bill, the vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of each of these sections. Ninety percent 
favored equal voting rights in Federal elec- 
tions; 9244 percent favored equal education- 
al opportunities; 83 percent equal employ- 
ment opportunities; 61 percent nondiscrim- 
ination in public accommodations; and 72 
percent nondiscrimination in federally as- 
sisted projects. 

In regard to the wheat program now in 
effect, only 14 percent favor this 
with 64 percent opposed, and 22 percent not 
sure about it. In answer to the question: 
“Do you favor a gradual withdrawal by Gov- 
ernment from the farm economy?”—77 per- 
cent answered yes“; only 13 percent “no,” 
with 10 percent not sure.“ This is indica- 
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tive of dissatisfaction with Federal farm 
controls and programs. 

By a 2-to-1 margin, your replies indicated 
disapproval of the sales of agricultural prod- 
ucts to Russia and Communist nations; and 
91 percent disapproved of any sales to Com- 
munist nations on credit terms with the 
United States guaranteeing the loans. 

Another subject, which at present is gen- 
erating a great deal of mail, is the legislation 
to amend the Constitution and permit volun- 
tary Bible reading and prayers in our public 
schools—77 percent approved of this with 
only 16 percent voting no“ and 7 percent 
not sure.” 

The people of Nebraska are still not sold on 
the value of the foreign ald program, as 81 
percent voted disapproval with only 8% per- 
cent approving and 10% percent not sure. 
Another significant feature of the poll has 
brought out that President Johnson has not 
completely sold his economy talks to the 
people of the country on the one hand while 
advocating, on the other hand, the passage 
of massive new spending programs. In an- 
swer to the question: “Do you agree with 
President Johnson that we can carry out his 
programs and still reduce the budget?“ 
82 percent voted “no”; only 744 percent yes“; 
and 10% percent “not sure.” This seems to 
me to be one of the most significant results 
of this questionnaire. 


I want to thank all of you again for taking 
the time to fill out the questionnaire, as it is 
most helpful to me as your Representative in 
Congress. It enables me to better represent 
you and your thinking. The results of the 
questionnaire are tabulated on the reverse 
side of this sheet. 
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year, according to the V Fond 
Administration, would be $1,268,247,000. Would you 
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13. Do you tng with President Johnson that 
carry out his programs and still balance the budget? 


An Additional Honor for James E. Webb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


My. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this year the Missouri Valley College, at 
Marshall, Mo., awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of human letters to the 
Honorable James E. Webb, Administra- 


tor of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Mr. Webb was 
presented to Dr. Earle Collins, president 
of Missouri Valley College, by Brig. Gen. 
Louis H. Renfrow, retired, a member of 
the board of overseers of the college. 

This outstanding talk given by Mr. 
Webb Space Exploration—New Pioneer- 
ing Era,” will be of interest to my col- 
leagues; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be interested in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“SPACE EXPLORATION—NEW PIONEERING EAA — 
REMARKS BY HON. JAMES E. WEBB, ADMINIS- _ 
TRATOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION, AT MISSOURI VALLEY COL- 
LEGE, MARSHALL, Mo., Mar 30, 1964 
It is a pleasure to participate in the com- 

mencement exercises of Missouri Valley Col- 

lege in this, your diamond anniversary year. 

It is usual at commencement to remind 
graduates that they must cope with problems 
and issues unknown to their elders. This is 
true. It is as true today as when the first 
graduation ceremonies of Missouri Valley 

College were held here in 1893. 

The class of 1964—here and at other col- 
leges and universities—however, has an ad- 
vantage denied to graduates a generation ago. 
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You are moving out into an age of limitless 
perspectives. Yours is one of those times 
when minds, aspirations, and energies are 
freed to make advances that will radically 
change man’s concepts of the realities of the 
universe in which he lives, and thus change 
the sweep of history. 

In short, you will build your careers and, 
directly or indirectly, participate in a new 
era of pioneering, an age characterized by the 
many challenges and promises of space ex- 
ploration. This greatest adventure of man- 
kind” began less than 7 years ago. Its fu- 
ture extent appears to be as boundless as the 
universe. Its first explorations will be of 
the solar system. This will offer tremendous 
new challenges to man’s initiative and in- 
telligence. 

Why is this new era of pioneering on the 
vast frontiers of space so important? 

What is the meaning to you, as indi- 
viduals, to cur Nation, to the world? 

Missourians are particularly fitted to grasp 
the influence the frontier and the ploneer- 
ing traits is called forth, Your State, as 
the gateway from which the famous Santa 
Fe, Oregon and other trails fanned out to 
the West, had a key and unforgettable role, 

forward the Nation’s frontier. 

Since 1893, the year Missouri Valley College 
graduated its first class, a number of his- 
torians have pointed out that the energy and 
exuberance, the inquisitiveness and daring, 
the inventiveness, initiative, and drive toward 
wider fields for enterprise (tralts which the 
world identifies with Americans) were essen- 
tially pioneering responses to the succession 
of frontiers that for more than 300 years 
marked our history. The consensus has been 
that the closing our our last geographical 
frontier marked the end of the Nation’s youth 
and that the fresh, confident outlook of 
youth would never come to us again. 

Hearings. before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee of the Senate in 1938- 
39, emphasized that the stagnation of the 
depression years was largely due to the fact 
that America no longer had frontiers to chal- 


Dr. Webb wrote: 

“The period is about over, the loom is 
about full, the tapestry of an epoch is al- 
most finished. The 


certainty of a half-known world, for there 
thing. The map is finished, the 
roads are surveyed, and all the paths to that 
kind adventure are plainly marked and 
The end of an age is always touched 
for those who lived it and 
loved it. The people are going to 
miss the frontier more than words can ex- 
For four centuries they heard it call, 
Ustened to its promises, and bet their lives 
es on its outcome. It calls no 
more, and regardless of how they bend their 
ears cannot hear 
se,” 
1952. Dr, Webb wrote this 
Texas, only a few hundred miles east of 


Like most Americans then, Dr. Webb could 
not foresee that these rocket traceries in the 
sky were actually the first American attempts 
to pioneer the frontiers of space. But in 


have sent our astronauts into space to orbit 
the earth, and launched our unmanned sci- 
entific spacecraft on some 200 missions in 
space near the Earth, to the Moon, and hun- 
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dreds of millions of miles beyond the planet 
Venus into orbits around the Sun. 

As Arthur C. Clarke, the distinguished 
British science writer, said. recently, “The 
road to the stars has been discovered none 
too soon. Civilization cannot exist with- 
out new frontiers; it needs them both physi- 
cally and spiritually.” 

You of the class of 1964 have been well- 
conditioned to meet the challenges and share 
the progress of the new pioneering age of 
space. You entered junior high when the 
first satellites were being orbited in 1957 
and 1958. Thus you practically grew up 
with the Space Age. Scientific information 
from the civilian space effort of the United 
States is open to all the world. So, as the 
space program has moved forward, you have 
had the advantage of being able to follow 
it in your newspapers and magazines and 
on television and radio. 

You have been able to grasp much of the 
importance and many of the major impli- 
cations of our space achievements, not years 
later with the 20-20 vision of hindsight, but 
as the events took place. 

Let me stress that this is a great de- 
parture from the pattern of the past. His- 
torically, new concepts, discoveries, inno- 
vations, have almost invariably had to travel 
long and toilsome roads before they were 
accepted generally and put into use to serve 
the needs of man. 

For a moment, put yourselves in the place 
of the class of 1904 which graduated 6 
months after the greatest technological 
breakthrough in all history up until that 
time. That, of course, was the success of 
the Wright Brothers in flying for a few sec- 
onds and a few feet above the sands of Kitty 
Hawk in what was essentially an engine- 
powered kite. 

Let's assume that you read something 
about the flight in a Marshall newspaper of 
the day. Would you have realized that the 
air age had begun? Would you have 
dreamed, even vaguely, how mighty its in- 
fluence would be on the world, in war and 
peace, during your lifetimes? 

You know the answer. In 1904, the lag 
in the acceptance of new ideas was long. 
For example, the automobile, after a decade 
of steady improvements, was still the target 
of jokesmiths and cartoonists. As for alr- 
planes, the English writer, H. G. Wells, fore- 
saw them coming into some practical use by 
AD. 2000—perhaps. The great Thomas Edi- 
son, however, declared that the airplane 
would never be more than “a toy of wealthy 
sportsmen.” 

Now, let us move upward in time nearly 
30 years. Imagine yourselves as the class of 
1931. Your parents are still a bit skittish 
of airplanes, in spite of Lindbergh's Atlantic- 
spanning feet 4 years ago. However, you 
have accepted the idea that aviation will 
play an increasing part in your lives. 

But, as a member of the 1931 class, what 
did you know about the liquid-fueled rocket 
that Dr. Robert Goddard had fired, Decem- 
ber 30, 1930, in the New Mexico desert? 
What about the fact that this slim cylinder, 
11 feet long, soared to a height of 2,000 feet 
at the then fantastic rate of 500 miles per 
hour? 

It would be a miracle if you’ had ever read 
a mention of Dr: Goddard in 1931, although 
his experiments. planted the seeds of the 
space age. To be sure, the Germans were 
deeply interested in his work. They built 
upon it and, during World War II, produced 
the Va rockets that brought such destruc- 
But in our try the 
full significance of Dr. Goddard’s 
was not recognized until after his death in 
1945. 

As for his prediction that rockets would 
eventually lead to space flight to the moon— 
as late as 1938 an eminent American scien- 
tist dismissed this as impossible. According 
to his mathematics, a launch vehicle would 


past. 
startling and indicates how much better pre- 
pared you are for the conditions of your 
times. 

Consider this. Since 1900, there has been 
more scientific and technological progress 
than in all the previous centuries of recorded 
history: The present. tempo of that progress 
4s, accelerating daily. Discoveries of science 
that once would have required. several life- 
times to develop are now compressed into a 
few years—sometimes even months. It took 
half a century to move from mechanical office 
machines to modern computers, but it took 
less than a decade to increase the speed of 
these computers a thousandfold. The revo- 
lutionary transistor went from laboratory to 
commercial use in only 6 years. It took 40 
years—from the Wright Brothers to the Sec- 
ond World War—to push flying speeds up to 
500 miles an hour, but less than 15 years to 
go from 500 miles to the 18,000 miles an hour 
at which manmade satellites now circle the 
globe. Before 1970, our manned Apollo space- 
craft will be speeding to and from the moon 
at 25,000 miles per hour. 

Against this background, you can see why 
possession of a college degree today signifies 
not a termination but both an opportunity 
and an obligation to continue questioning, 

and your minds and ca- 
pabilities. As it was with the pioneers who 
advanced our frontiers westward, the grad- 
uates of 1964 cannot avoid change and the 
necessary adaptations—a world in continual 
flux on your journey through life. You will 
meet many and, perhaps, strange demands 
not yet identified. 

But this constitutes not an unsupportable 
burden but an unparalleled opportunity to 
keep mentally agile, vigorous, and young. 

I am confident that you who are graduat- 
ing from Missouri Valley College today, like 
the hundreds of alert young people with 
whom I've talked at other educational in- 
stitutions across the country, are about as 
well aware as I am of the origins of the space 
program and of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration which carries out our 
Nation's civilian program. 

I am also sure that you are familiar with 
the reasons why we seek preeminence in 
space for the United States and the progress 
we have made toward that goal. 

You know that McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
in St. Louis developed the one-man capsules 
for Project Mercury and is. developing and 
producing the two-man capsules for Project 
Gemini—the Intermediate step between Mer- 
cury and Project Apollo, our program to send 
American explorers to the moon in this 
decade. So I think it would be laboring the 
obvious to describe in lengthy detail to this 
audience the space exploration missions 
which have been approved and scheduled 
for our astronauts to undertake before the 
end of the present decade. 

But perhaps you will be interested in a 
brief summary of where we stand today in 
space exploration, in NASA's programs to 
increase the numbers and competence of 
scientists and engineers, and to work with 
universities which want to establish them- 
selves as space-age knowledge centers for 
their regions. In addition, I would like to 
touch some of the more intangible, 
but highly important, benefits emerging 
from or foreseen as dividends from the space 
effort. 

We are now 3 years into the accelerated 
program established in 1961 to meet our Na- 
tion’s urgent needs, at what might be de- 
scribed as the midpoint of the Saturn-Apollo 
program of lunar exploration. Project 
Gemini, the step after Project Mercury, 18 
already underway. A full-scale model of the 
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Gemini spacecraft was successfully tested in 
orbit on April 8, this year. Last Thursday, 
the sixth Saturn booster flight put the first 
full scale model of Apollo into orbit. 

These and other flights pave the way for 
the first two-man Gemini mission expected 
late this year. Gemini will increase our 
competence in manned space flight, and will 
help perfect techniques of rendezvous and 
docking, or the joining together of objects in 
space. 

P These techniques must be perfected before 
we can undertake the even more dificult 
space flight tasks essential to placing Ameri- 
can explorers on the moon and returning 
them safely to earth. 

In other phases of the program, major con- 
tracts have been signed with industrial firms 
(some 93 cents out of every dollar NASA 
spends goes to industry) and work is well 
underway or nearing completion on the 
ground facilities that will be necessary not 
only for Apollo but for other advanced mis- 
sions for many years to come. 

The astronauts for the moon trip have 
been selected, and are now training vigor- 
ously. 

The giant Saturn V launch vehicle is 
under development. It will generate seven 
and a half million pounds of thrust, or the 
horsepower equivalent of a string of main- 
line diesel locomotives stretching from New 
York to Chicago. 

Various sections, cr “modules,” of the 
Apollo spacecraft which will carry out astro- 
nauts to the moon are now being fabricated 
and tested. 

A worldwide tracking and data acquisition 
network has been established. 

Research and development centers have 
been set up, staffed with skilled and experi- 
enced personnel to study what the United 
States requires and can accomplish in space, 
and to guide the efforts of industry in pro- 
ducing the rockets, spacecraft, and other 
equipment needed to achieve space pre- 
eminence. 


Beyond 1970, we are studying the pos- 
sibility and values of manned and unmanned 
space missions, ranging from large scientific 
laboratories in orbit around the earth and 
Manned stations on the moon, to sending 
automated scientific spacecraft or astronaut 
explorers to the planets. 

Let me repeat, we are studying such proj- 
ects. They will come into active being only 
after the most careful consideration and 
approval of the President and Congress. 


Early in the space effort, we had little 
choice. We tried to do everything that was 
Possible with the technology then available. 
Today we have made such progress in rockets, 
Spacecraft, and general technology that very 
Many space missions of a number of types 
are feasible now or soon will be. NASA 
is currently receiving some 1,300 unsolicited 
Proposals a year for space experiments or 
Projects and it is necessary to be highly 
selective. 

When the decisions are made on the space 
programs to come after Apollo, they will be 
national decisions. They will be made in 
light of conditions then prevailing, and with 
careful weighing of the wide range of choices 
Possible to the Nation at the time. 

The effect of space exploration and space 
thinking on the continuation of education 
and scientific investigation in America is al- 
ready being felt. Colleges and universities 
are becoming more and more aware of the 
pace of intellectual curiosity generated by 
the measurements and new understandings 
of our space environment which are returned 
to earth from our space laboratories. In- 
creasingly they recognize the fact that ex- 
Ploring space demands highly educated and 
highly skilled personnel. Our entire educa- 
tional system is challenged to meet this de- 
Mand with more and better students and 
Scholars. 

Nor should graduates in the liberal arts 
forget that the demand is not only for scien- 
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tists and engineers. It extends into areas 
such as economics, sociology, medicine, law, 
management, and even philosophy. 

At present, NASA employs about 12,000 
scientists and engineers, and an additional 
62,000 are employed by private industry, re- 
search groups, and colleges and universities 
working under NASA contracts and grants. 

Thus, directly and indirectly, the NASA 
program is making use of 74,000 scientists 
and engineers, about 5 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total requirement. In the plants and 
laboratories of NASA contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout the Nation, about 
400,000 men and women are working at all 
Kinds of jobs at the forefront of new 
processes and new technologies. 

For some time we in NASA have been con- 
cerned with doing our part to help build up 
the Nation’s supply of scientific and engl- 
neering manpower, and to insure that our 
national competence grows rather than 
diminishes. Accordingly, in 1962, the agency 
initiated its present program of training 
graduate students in space-related fields, 
and nearly 900 students are already in train- 
ing. 

This fall the number of schools participat- 
ing will grow from 88 to 131, located in 47 
States—with 4 of these colleges here in 
Missouri—Washington Universiy (St. Louis), 
the University of Missouri (Columbia), St. 
Louis University, and the Rolla School of 
Mines (Rolla). Those of you who want to 
go on to graduate school, or live and work 
in your State, will find this program of great 
value to your future. 

The NASA predoctoral training program is, 
of course, only one phase of participation 
on a larger scale by the Nation's colleges and 
universities in space research and develop- 
ment. This comprises only a small part of 
the overall space effort in terms of dollars 
spent. Nevertheless, it is paying substantial 
dividends in terms of research and other 
benefits. 

The NASA system, aimed at developing 
total national capabilities helps give this 
Middle West region great promise as a fron- 
tier of science and technology, providing 
young people with opportunities to live and 
do rewarding and useful work in the regions 
where they have their roots. For example, 
those of you who are graduating here today 
have available, within a day's drive from 
here, a number of universities where NASA- 
sponsored programs are underway in a vari- 
ety of advanced fields which are contributing 
not only to progress of the space program, 
but also to the general advance of basic and 
applied research. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON has said that 
the space program is “stockpiling knowledge.” 
Nowhere is this better illustrated than at the 
Midwest Research Institute in Kansas City, 
and at the Aerospace Research Application 
Center (ARAC) of the University of Indiana. 

I am sure you are familiar with how our 
scientific satellites and probes are gathering 
tremendous stores of information about the 
earth, the outer reaches of the earth’s at- 
mosphere, about the sun and how its activi- 
ties affect the weather and every type of 
inanimate and animate process on earth, as 
well as knowledge of the universe in general. 

You are probably equally familiar with 
the successes of the series of eight experi- 
mental Tiros weather satellites which we 
have launched to date, and you know that 
this program is approaching operational 
status. 

When NASA has perfected a system of op- 
erational meteorological satellites for the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, weather prediction will 
be tremendously improved. The Bureau 
estimates that if it could make reliable 
weather forecasts just 5 days in advance, 
the United States could realize a saving of 
some 86.7 billion a year—nearly $3 billion 
more than the present annual cost of the 
space program in such areas as agriculture, 
water resources management, surface trans- 
portation, retail marketing, and the lumber 
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industry. Worldwide savings would be 
many times greater. 

I need not discuss with you our Echo, 
Telstar, Relay, and Syncom communications 
satellite experiments, which have been so 
amply covered in the press and on the air. 
I would like to express my conviction that 
instantaneous communications from every 
part of the globe to every other part—made 
possible through perfection of these satellite 
systems—can do much to bring about a 
common international focus of understand- 
ing and action. 

Until 1957, most of the world's people were 
absolutely certain that man could never go 
beyond the atmosphere of the earth where 
he originated. They believed that space was 
the final barrier, forever imprisoning men 
on this planet, To my mind, one of the most 
valuable things that we have learned in this 
new era of pioneering is that the most 
formidable obstacle man has encountered, 
the seemingly impossible space frontier, can 
be overcome. And this will give men every- 
where courage to solve other so-called im- 
possible problems such as those of bringing 
about real world peace, and eliminating 
hunger and poverty. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention an- 
other intangible dividend which I believe our 
space program will pay. As paradoxical as it 
may seem, the constantly changing world in 
which you will live and work holds 
for stability of a kind that humanity has 
seldom known. Stability can come from 
confidence that America will use its pre- 
eminence in space for the benefit of all 
mankind instead of for military or eco- 
nomic aggression, 

Already we are sharing our experimental 
weather and communications satellites with 
many nations and have made the scientific 
and technical knowledge we have gained in 
space available to the world scientific com- 
munity. All in all, some 73 nations have co- 
operative scientific projects with us under- 
way, paying the full cost of their experi- 
ments. 

Thus, on a worldwide scale, space explora- 

tion has brought with it both the excitement 
of discovery and the dedication of scientific 
investigation. Some of our scientists are 
hailing the space pioneering age as a new 
Renaissance, on a far grander scale than the 
Renaissance that freed mankind from the 
Dark Ages. 
I would like to leave you with this thought. 
It was recently expressed by James A. Mc- 
Divitt, one of the new astronauts who is 
training to carry out Gemini and Apollo 
missions. When he spoke to an international 
group in Washington several weeks ago, Jim 
McDivitt told them: 

“Flying in a Gemini space capsule will be 
the biggest thrill of my life. And when I 
am circling the earth, especially when I am 
over your individual nation, I hope that each 
of you will look up and say: “There goes a 
friend." 

That is the spirit in which Congress 
created the National Space Program and the 
spirit in which we in NASA have been carry- 
ing out that program. 

That, I hope and believe is the spirit in 
which you, the class of 1964, and people 
everywhere, will continue over the years to 
regard our efforts. 


The Becker and Relative Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


0 
HON. DON EDWARDS 
OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Edward O. Miller, rector of St. 
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George’s Episcopal Church of New York, 

testified before the Committee on the Ju- 

diciary against the various resolutions to 
amend the Constitution in regard to 

Bible reading and prayers in the public 

schools. His testimony was presented on 

behalf of the American Civil Liberties 

Union. 

The Reverend Miller is a lecturer and 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Union Theological Seminary and a trus- 
tee of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. His years of study and devo- 
tion to Christian teachings and Christian 
values is complemented by his concern 
for civil liberties, evidenced by his mem- 
bership on the national board of ACLU. 

He brought to the committee a thor- 
ough understanding of the history of re- 
ligious freedom, and he reminded us of 
events in this country, committed in the 
name of religion; which most of us would 
like to forget. The lessons of history 
briefly outlined by the Reverend Miller 
are more than sufficient proof that a 
religion is not strengthened, but weak- 
ened, by Government protection. 

THE Text or TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY THE 
REVEREND Epwarp O. MILLER, RECTOR or 
Sr. GEORGE'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Sruyve- 
BANT SQUARE, NEW YORK, ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN: CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ON THE 
BECKER AND RELATED AMENDMENTS CON- 
CERNING BIBLE READING AND PRAYERS IN THE 
Ponte SCHOOLS 


Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, I have come to testify on behalf of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, of which 
Iam a member of the national board. 

I am strongly opposed to the Becker 
amendment and other similar amendments 
now before this committee. In this opposi- 
tion I am joined by the presiding bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, Rt. Rey. Arthur Lich- 
tenberger, and the bishop of New York, Rt. 
Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan. 

You cannot kill God by a Supreme Court 
decision. Nor can I believe that, in the con- 
troversy surrounding the Supreme Court’s 
decision of Engel v. Vitale, affecting my own 
State of New York, the only thing holding 
the spiritual fabric of our Nation together 
is a little 22-word sub-Christian prayer. 

T share the opinion expressed by President 
Kennedy in his press conference on June 
27, 1962: 

“We have in this case a * * * remedy, 
and that is to pray ourselves, and I would 
think that it would be a welcome reminder 
to every American family that we can pray 
a good deal more at home and attend our 
churches with a good deal more fidelity, and 
we can make the true meaning of prayer 
much more important to the lives of all our 
children.” 

Is this committee convinced that our 
American community and home life, as well 
as our church structures—all the influences 
that bear on the lives of our children out- 
side our public schools and other public 
institutions—are so weak that we cannot 
depend on them to inculcate religious values, 
inspire prayer, and instill all that is uplift- 
ing in the Scriptures? 

Have we come to the point in America 
where our churches. and synagogues appear 
so weak that legislators have to say: “If it 
is to be done at all, the school boards will 
have todo it?“ 

I submit to you that these amendments 
contain great potential harm. 

First, to our American way of doing 
things—the brave American experiment. 
Our forefathers in 1791 took the risk of orga- 
nizing a new government without a civic 
religion. This was daring: it had never been 
done before. There were many who thought 
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it.could not possibly succeed. Then, as now, 
there was. widespread belief that a common 
religious practice was necessary to hold so- 
ciety together and undergird public morality. 

Have we now reached a point in our Na- 
tion’s history where we admit that this brave 
American experiment has been a failure? 
Are we prepared, by endorsing these amend- 
ments, to give up and return to the arrange- 
ment that prevailed before? Shall we rein- 
state in an amendment to our Constitution, 
a civic religion to which all good citizens 
would be expected to subscribe? 

Through most of mankind's history it has 
been assumed that civic responsibility and 
religious adherence are inseparable, and that 
there are certain religious truths to which all 
honorable citizens will subscribe. Histori- 
cally this homogenous cast of civic religion 
was broken by the Protestant Reformation, 
and in its place many territorial religions 
sprang up. The Peace of Augsburg in 1555 
determined that a civic religion would be 
chosen by each prince for the people of his 
principality. Cuius regio, elus religio was a 
formula of mercy at the time, for it meant 
that dissidence could emigrate to a more 
friendly land rather than face a grimmer 
fate at home. This improved arrangement— 
religious territorialism—was a great advance 
over the single state religion of the Con- 
stantinian era which preceded it. 

Our forefathers who fashioned the Con- 
stitution took a radical step beyond re- 
ligious territorialism by providing that the 
civic responsibility of the citizen could be 
entirely divorced from his religious beliefs 
and affiliations, This was first clearly enun- 
ciated by a legislative body when the Vir- 
ginia Assembly enacted Jefferson's bill for 
establishing religious freedom, which con- 
tains this historic formula: 

“We, the general assembly, do enact, that 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or 
support any religious worship, place, or min- 
istry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, re- 
strained, molested, or burdened in his body 
or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on ac- 
count of his religious opinions or beliefs: but 
that all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinions in the 
matters of religion, and that the same shall 
in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their 
civic capacities.” 

This brave experiment was codified in the 
first amendment to the Constitution: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The essence of the “no- 
establishment” clause was that there would 
be no official civic religion to which all loyal 
citizens must pay at least lipservice. A lesser 
part of this provision was the guarantee 
that no church or ecclesiastical hierarchy 
would be supported by taxation, but that 
was subordinate to, and implementive of, the 
protection against religious qualifications for 
citizenship. 

Just as primitive and pagan rites and sym- 
bols persist in higher religions for centuries, 
so vestiges of the establishment pattern of 
European Christendom persisted in America 
for many decades after the beginning of our 
noble experiment, 

There were theistic qualifications on the 
oath of office in many States. Protestant 
practices continued to be part of civic cere- 
monies and institutions, although they were 
repugnant to some citizens of Roman Cath- 
olic, Jewish, or other persuasions. 

For more than a century, our national cli- 
mate did not permit much effective protest. 
During the 19th century, Roman Cath- 
olic parents repeatedly took to court the 
use of the King James version of the Bible 
in the public schools, and as a result of some 
of these protests Catholic children were 
beaten and whipped in school, Catholic 
priests were tarred and feathered, and 
churches were burned and their members 
subjected to violence. 


Needless to say, when the Supreme Court 
declared in recent years that the hallowed 
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vestiges of the Protestant culture-cult would 
have to be removed from the civic institu- 
tions that belonged equally to non-Protes- 
tants, the Protestant establishment was 
shocked. They interpreted the removal of 
their insignia of hegemony from the public 
schools as an insult to God—which is how 
we often construe a threat or slight to our- 
selves. Since Roman Catholics have inher- 
ited the community hegemony in many 
places, they reacted to the attack by non- 
Christians upon the community religious 
cult as an attack upon themselves. Cardi- 
nal Spellman was shocked and frightened. 

So it was that when the Supreme Court 
asserted the implications of the first amend- 
ment—which had been present all along, 
seeking only the occasion to emerge into 
actuality—the cry arose from the threatened 
establishment of the old Protestant (and 
new Catholic) hegemony: “Let us have done 
with this radicalism. Let us go back to the 
way things were before the Supreme Court 
made this strange and impious ruling.” Let 
us go back to the civic religion, the culture- 
cult which binds society together—justifies 
the way things are—keeps the newcomer 
sceptic, and alien in his place—and pro- 
claims our dominance over our Nation. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
would retract the last bold step forward from 
territorialism in religion. It would return 
to the time of rellance upon adherence to 
civic religion, only now the territory would 
not be the domain of the local prince but 
the public school district or the classroom. 
The prince would no longer determine the 
form and content of the civic religion. The 
new ruler of our day would be the majority, 
acting through its official agents: the school 
board, the principal, the public school 
teacher. 

Two dangers are obvious: the danger of 
divisive sectarianism between one religious 
group and another, with a strong pattern of 
Mormon practices provided for school dis- 
tricts in Utah, Roman Catholic sacramental- 
ism in Boston and New York City, and Black 
Muslim rites in Harlem and South Chicago. 
The second danger in this ecumenical age is 
to have vague, thin, pointless religion-in- 
general everywhere—the undemanding. 
“nonsectarian” religion that offends no one, 
makes no demands, and moves no one. It 
will be futile for purposes of motivating 
conduct or determining character, as it has 
always been in every society where it has 
been tried—a recent example being pre- 
Nazi Germany—but it will suffice as a civic 
cult to which and through which all loyal 
citizens must daily demonstrate their 
allegiance as a condition of enjoying the 
full benefits of citizenship. 

This would be a regression to Constan- 
tinianism, if not to the emperor cult of 
pagan Rome, where a single attenuated re- 
ligion was the universal test of civic belong- 
ing. And even worse, it reduces the Ameri- 
can spiritual heritage from a cosmopolitan 
to a local culture. As Robert Bierstedt has 
put it: 

“In local as opposed to cosmopolitan cul- 
tures everyone is religious, everyone is a 
Christian, and with minor but growing ex- 
ceptions, everyone Is Protestant. One is re- 
minded of primitive peoples throughout the 
world who are unable to comprehend the 
concept of people unlike themselves, who 
use the same word for themselves that they 
use for all mankind. One is similarly re- 
minded of Warren Austin, ex-Senator and 
ex-Ambassador to the United Nations, who 
quite unconsciously proved this point by re- 
marking that the Arabs and Jews should set- 
tle their conflicts in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles.” 

Proponents state that the purpose of the 
amendment is to secure free exercise of 
religion—"like we had before June 25, 1962,” 
as Mr. BECKER puts it. Yet this free exercise 
is of a peculiar kind. It is not the freedom 
of all children to pray and read the Scripture 
of their choice with others of like mind in 
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church or home, for we have that now. It 
is not the freedom of each child to pray to 
God or read his Bible in any place and in any 
time of need, for we have that now. The free- 
dom the amendment would provide is in the 
public school, and it is oral and collective, 
so that all the children who may happen to 
be assigned to the same class must 
participate together in this free exercise,” 
or be silent while their classmates partici- 
pate, or ask to be excused from the room— 
to emigrate temporarily. 

In order for this free exercise of religion 
to be effective, the praying of the children 
who find themselves together In this class, by 
operation of the compulsory education laws, 
must be coordinated. They must begin at 
the same time and recite the same prayer, 
or the result is cacaphony. And who is to 
coordinate their free exercise if not the same 
authority which brought them there—the 
public school authority, acting through its 
school board, superintendent, principal, and 
teachers? Through this agency the children 
will be quieted at a given moment, it will be 
announced what they are now to do, and a 
common form of prayer will be specified— 
whether by the teacher, a majority of stu- 
dents, or one student chosen in rotation or 
atrandom, It is the authority of the teacher 
which coordinates the free exercise of this 
kind of religious activity, and the teacher has 
very little free exercise to decide whether or 
not to coordinate it if the principal or school 
board so requires. 

This collective religious activity in a pub- 
lic institution whose members are present, 
in the ultimate analysis by force of law, is a 
reversion to territorialism—the imposition 
of religious forms upon a whole people by 
the governing authority, whether prince or 
school principal or majority of the popu- 
lace. For members of the minority, who are 
no less citizens because their faith is differ- 
ent, the result is not merely a moment or 
two of inconvenience but an impairment of 
equal citizenship. For to the extent that the 
free exercise of religion by the majority is 
repeated, ostentatious, and collective in a 
public institution, to that extent the minor- 
ity are less participants in, properietors of, 
that public institution, Their citizenship 
has been diminished to the very degree that 
their fellow citizens of the majority has been 
increased. 

From this minimal form, the Becker and 
other amendments would permit an infinite 
range of exceptions to the brave American 
experiment, not the least of which would 
be the “religious test” which might be writ- 
ten into oaths of office, marriage licenses, 
driver's licenses, voter registration forms (all 
of them “public * * documents“), etc. 
There is nothing in the Becker bill which 
would prohibit a Governor from prescribing 
hour-long pentecostal worship services to be- 
gin each day in each department of the ex- 
ecutive. Nor is there anything in it which 
would prohibit a Governor from prescribing 
Office in Washington from publishing spirit- 
Ualist tracts. It is an open-ended document, 
Permitting almost anything that was once 
eschewed by the first amendment. And 
there would be no part of the Constitution 
which could prevail against it: “Nothing in 
this Constitution,” it says. 

A further danger inherent in the proposed 
amendments is that they serve neither God 
nor religion. The heavy hand of the state 
on religion is inevitably deadening, for the 
State and religion have two very different 
Purposes. Religion must be free to speak 
with an indépendent voice, and must never 
become denatured by striving for least- 
common-denominator prayer. 

Religion can never be strong if the state 
Persists in pretending that finer people can 
be created in schools through formal, innoc- 
uous, vapid religious services led by people 
to whom they do not have deep religious 
Meaning. Public statements of proponents 
of these amendments seem to assume that 
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“prayer is prayer” and the content does not 
matter. They seem unable to realize that 
for a great many citizens, the content of 
prayer is its essence; they do not wish their 
children to engage in degrading prayer whose 
content is vague or innocuous. 

It is a challenge to the imagination to hear 
proponents of the Becker bill maintaining 
that there is not a word in it which would 
authorize any government agency to choose, 
write, or prescribe a prayer. One conjures up 
the vision of the prayer which nobody 
chooses: it springs spontaneously from no- 
where. 

There are strong undertones in the pro- 

amendments that masquerade as pro- 
religious though dangerously antireligious. 
The State is to be empowered to use reli- 
gion in the schools as a cure-all for juvenile 
delinquency. Prayer becomes caricatured 
and distorted when it is used as a gimmick 
to achieve secular, disciplinary ends, In the 
Billard case (Billard v. Board of Education, 
69 Kan. 53, 57-58. 76 p. 422, 423 (1904)), the 
teacher whose use of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the 23d Psalm was before the court, testified 
that the exercise served disciplinary rather 
than spiritual purposes: 

It is necessary to have some general exer- 
cise after the children come in from the play- 
ground to prepare them for their work. You 
need some exercise to quiet them down.” 

Mr. Justice Brennan has pointed out (in 
p. IV, sec. A of his concurring opinion 
in the Schempp decision) that the Pennsyl- 
vania superintendent of public instruction, 
testifying by deposition in the Schempp case, 
offered his view that daily Bible reading 
“places upon the children or those hearing 
the reading of this, and the atmosphere 
which goes on in the reading * * * one of 
the last vestiges of moral value that we have 
left in our school system.” The exercise thus 
affords, the superintendent concluded, “a 
strong contradiction to the materialistic 
trends of our time.” 

Baltimore’s superintendent of schools ex- 
pressed a similar view of the practices chal- 
lenged in the Murray case, to the effect that 
“the acknowledgment of the existence of God 
as symbolized in the opening exercises estab- 
lishes a discipline tone which tends to cause 
each individual pupil to constrain his overt 
acts and consequently to conform to ac- 
cepted standards of behavior during his at- 
tendance at school.” Mr. Justice Brennan 
has pointed out that “Torcaso and the Sun- 
day Law cases forbid the use of religious 
means to achieve secular ends where non- 
religious means will suffice.” 


History is full of examples of these at- 
tempts to employ religious practices for 
secular ends. Carl Sandburg records in 
his monumental Abraham Lincoln“ 
volume 3, page 369: 

The piety of the House and Senate Chap- 
lains, and the curious reference of one of 
them to the President's habits, were the topic 
of a Noah Brooks newsletter April 9, 1864. 
Chaplain Channing of the House “gave the 
Lord a graphic description of the Statue of 
Freedom on the Capitol dome in his prayer 
one morning,“ wrote Brooks. The House 
Chaplain however had not offended any of his 
audience as had the Senate Chaplain, Senator 
Saulsbury of Delaware offering this for pas- 


sage: 

Resolved, That the Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate be respectfully requested hereafter to 
pray to and supplicate Almighty God in our 
behalf, and not to lecture Him, inform Him 
what to do, or state to Him, under pretense 
of prayer, his (the said chaplain's) opinion 
in reference to His duty as the Almighty; 
and that the said chaplain be further re- 
quested, as aforesaid, not, under the form 
of prayer, to lecture the Senate in relation 
to questions before the body.” 

The ulimate in harnessing prayer for secu- 
lar ends was achieved in 1949 when Dr. Tor- 
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rance Phelps offered the following prayer for 
the California State Assembly: 

“O God, upon this day, when taxes were 
levied on the colonists that precipitated the 
Revolution, we pray that Congress may be- 
ware of taxing our country into exhaustion. 

“Taxes of wasteful duplication, of ineffi- 
cient agencies; taxes of pork-barrel maneu- 
vering and handouts by political logrollers 
who think the public exchequer is. bottom- 
less. 

“Taxes that eat up the Investing capacity 
and decrease the surplus devoted to chari- 
table and character-building institutions 
that mold the foundations of democracy. 

“May the people learn the peril of spend- 
ing more than they earn, the peril of a na- 
tion spending beyond its resources, and the 
peril of that rosy optimism that ‘Eldorado’ 
is around the corner. 

“May the people remember that a sound 
nation cannot spend its way into Utopia. 
Amen.” 

Prayer is not asking God for something. 
As Kierkegaard has put it: “Prayer is not 
founded in the truth when God hears that 
concerning which one prays to him; it is 
founded in the truth when he who prays 
continues to pray until he is himself the 
one who hears what God wants.“ 

How can this kind of prayer be legislated? 
St. Jerome said: Choose for thyself some 
fit place where as unto a haven thou mayest 
take theyself out of the great storm and 
tempest of thy cares and there appease with 
tranquil solitude the noise of outward trou- 
bles. Let there be prayer and study of the 
divine word, and meditation on eternal 
things.“ 

This is true prayer. The word prayer“ 
stems from the Latin “prex’—an entreaty— 
held by the favor and at the pleasure of 
another. From “prayer” comes “precarious,” 
Prayer is precarious—if misused, it can turn 
children away from God, and from religion, 
too. 


The Supreme Court's decisions do not for- 
bid children to pray. Protestants have never 
insisted that it is mecessary or desirable that 
prayer must be collective, formal, or oral to 
be heard by God. Rather, as Justice Black’s 
opinion expressed it in one of the great 
statements of our day: The first amendment 
was added to the Constitution to stand as a 
guarantee that neither the power nor the 
prestige of the Federal Government would be 
used to control, support, or influence the 
kinds of prayer the American people can 
say—that the people's religions must not be 
subjected to the pressures of Government for 
changé each time a new political adminis- 
tration is elected to office.” 

The nub of this issue before us today is the 
nature of prayer. When prayer becomes co- 
ercive and forced, it is not prayer. The for- 
mulators of the first amendment were not 
indifferent to religion, The principle of 
separation of church and state was not 
worked out solely for the purpose of keeping 
one denomination out of the hair of another, 
as present critics of the Supreme Court seem 
to imply—to neutralize religious contro- 
versy: 

Basically the first amendment was adopted 
because the Founding Fathers believed that 
religion flourishes best where it is the respon- 
sibility of the church and the home—that 
religion thrives where it is voluntary and not 
dependent on the coercive power of the 
State. se 

At the time our Constitution was being 
formulated, delegates in church assemblies 
of the Baptists in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, and in the Presbytery of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, were insisting that only religi- 
ous activity which is voluntary is really 
significant—that under duress or coercion, 
religion is not significant for the individual 
in the sight of God. 

Jesus said: “Beware of practicing your 
piety before men in order to be seen by them” 
(Matthew 6: 1). What begins as a spontane- 
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ous and sincere outpouring of deyotion—if 


deyotion—can 

and arrogant display—using God's name in 
vain. There are many who find in this and 
similar scriptural references a continual 
warning that our transactions with the Most 
High must be inward, sincere, wholehearted, 
intense, reverent, voluntary. Routine, 
formalized, scheduled, public official prayer 
is the opposite of this. 

In the provisions for Bible reading in the 
schools, the issue of censorship must in- 
evitably raise its ugly head. Not all of the 
Bible is edifying. Innumerable passages out- 
do Fanny Hill in minute descriptions of 
murder, jealously, revenge, rape, adultery, 
fornication, illicit love, sodomy, homosexual- 
ity. What will prevent a teacher from in- 
advertently choosing one of these many 

? See Genesis 19: 30-38; Genesis 34; 
Leviticus 18: 22; Leviticus 20: 12-13; Num- 
bers 5: 11-31; Deuteronomy 23: 17-18; Judges 
19: 22-26; I Samuel 2: 22-25; Proverbs 6: 23- 
32; Proverbs 7; Jeremiah 3: 1-9; Ezekiel 23: 
1-10; Hosea 4; 11-14; Amos 2: 1-8. Shall 

relish children’s shrieks of vindic- 
tive glee over what God is invoked to per- 
form on the wicked man in Psalm 109 and 
other psalms equally imprecatory? Suppose 
an atheistic teacher wishing to hit back at 
the school board for forcing her to read the 
Bible, selects one deliberately. Who is to 
select? To which person’s subjective judg- 
ment will this great power of censorhsip be 
delegated? Suppose a cl in a school 
district protests that the “right” prayers 
are not chosen. Is it preposterous to imagine 
that candidates for school boards might 
conceivably run for office on the basis of 
protecting or rejecting a Bible story? 

Is it possible to transmit the spiritual 
meaning and significance of the Bible with- 
out some interpretation? In the home, and 
in the church and synagogue, Bible stories 
can be interpreted, the child can talk back 
and ask questions, Public schoolteachers 
should not be selected for their interpreta- 
tion of or familiarity with the Bible. Mark 
Twain used to say that the things he could 


Just at a time when in my own commu- 
nity on the East Side of New York, amiabil- 
ity and mutual trust have been created 
among religious leaders of all faiths, are we 
to inject the strongly divisive question of 
or what prayers are to be 
in our local public schools? 

are in America today 65 million 
Protestants, 44 million Roman Catholics, and 
more than 544 million Jews. Of a total US. 
population of 190 million, almost 115 million 
Americans profess belief in God. And a 
legislative body is asked to make it possible 
for the Government to help us preserve our 
powerful faith. 

Instead of circumventing the Supreme 
Court’s decision, should not our churches 
themselves to measure 


contagious, honest faith that religion can- 
not perish from the Nation? 

We are not nearly as religious a nation as 
we ought to be. But are we ready to say that 
the insights of our Founding Fathers are 
wrong, and that we are less good than citi- 
zens of lands in which the state actively sup- 
ports religion? Observe Spain and Italy 
(Roman Catholic), Greece (Orthodox), 
Sweden (Prostestant). In every one of these 
countries with state religions, the schools 
do everything the Church wants them to do 
in religious nurture and exercise. Do we 
find these other nations any less secular or 
more godly than our own? There is no evi- 
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dence of superb vitality in the spirit. of re- 
ligion among these people because the state 
helps. them with their practice of it. With 
the schools supporting religion fully, the 
suicide rate in Sweden is among the highest 
in the world. 

Do we want religiousity or religion? Out- 
ward piety or commitment? Outward slo- 
gans and symbols, or a deep inner response? 
An Englishman has remarked in commenting 
on prayer in public schools: “This kind of 
routine formality I think serves as an innoc- 
ulation against really getting religion. If 
people think that religion consists of cer- 
tain salutes and gestures, then they hand 
to the government the task of taking over 
when it is hard to get them to accept the 
fact that religion is a way of life and a com- 
mitment. Any Communist traitor can give 
the salute to the flag, and it doesn't mean a 
thing to him—unless it is in a context that 
makes it of real symbolic cance,” 

Unless God is worshipped “in spirit and in 
truth”, and prayer is honest and sincere, it 
profiteth nothing. Prayer, Bishop Brent 
used to say, is loving our neighbors on our 
knees,” not asking God's blessings on our- 
selves. 

Meaningful prayer and scripture medita- 
tion take place effectively only within a con- 
text, in an atmosphere—not as classroom 
routine along with the salute to the fiag. 
Leading children in prayer requires the crea- 
tion of a response within human hearts, and 
government has neither the facilities nor the 
rights to attempt this. This is why it is 
wrong to have prayers in a public school 
even when Jews, Protestants, and Catholics 
may agree on the least-common-denominator 
prayer and passage of Scripture to be used. 

Leaders who have wisely insisted that we 
must rely on church and home—and not on 
government—in matters of religion, now 
lash out against the Supreme Court's- rea- 
soning. Leaders who have consistently de- 
manded that Government stay out of busi- 
ness, now proclaim that without Govern- 
ment's backing, the God of Abraham and of 
Jesus may be destroyed. Since when does 
religion run to the Government to save God? 

Christianity was once almost wrecked when 
the Roman Emperor Constantine gave it 
Official sanction and made it respectable. 
Soren Kierkegaard said of any kind of Chris- 
tianity that looks to government for aid: 
“If it wishes the help of government, it be- 
trays the fact that it is not the Christianity 
of the New Testament” (“Attack Upon 
‘Christendom’,” Princeton, 1944). 

Piety in its early form meant pity. “Thou 
art a merciful God—and of a great pietie.“ 
The pious are expected to show pity—com- 
passion, understanding—for those who do not 
share their religious attitudes and beliefs. 
It is of the essence of religion that it pro- 
tect the rights of the nonreligious. 

Judaism and Christianity have both sur- 
vived active hostility of governments, and 
do not now require the protection or inter- 
vention of government to sustain them. In 
fact, they have been weakest in just those 
societies where the state has undertaken to 
sponsor and promote religious activities in 
public institutions. 

The threat is not the secularization of our 
schools but the secularization of our religion, 


They’re the Tops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to place in the 
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Recorp an editorial from the San Ber- 
nardino Daily Sun title They're the 
Tops.” The editorial speaks most com- 
plimentary pertaining to the activities of 
San Bernardino County’s registrar of 
eye Eleanor Felton, and her election 


I have known Mrs. Felton for the past 
28 years and as a Member of the House 
of Representatives running for reelec- 
tion every 2 years over that period of 
time, I have had very close relationship 
with the office of the registrar of voters. 
Beyond any question, Mrs. Eleanor Fel- 
ton as registrar of voters has run and 
continues to run one of the best offices 
in the State of California, if not in the 
Union. 

Aside from the extremely high degree 
of efficiency reflected in her office, there 
is an outstanding courtesy extended to 
everyone, not only by Mrs. Felton but 
by her entire staff. 

It gives me great personal pleasure 
to be able to pay my compliments and 
5 to Mrs. Felton and her 
staff. 

The editorial follows: 

‘THEY'RE THE Tors 

Of course, we in San Bernardino County 
have known it for a long time. 

But it’s fine that now the rest of the State 
shares the knowledge: that County Registrar 
of Voters Eleanor Felton and her election 
staff are tops. 

Says the Associated Press dispatch: 

“A remarkably fast snap tally method de- 
veloped by Eleanor Felton, registrar of voters 
in San Bernardino County, was adopted in 
modified form in a half dozen counties. 

“Her system tabulates two-thirds of the 
county’s vote in selected areas within an 
hour after the polls close.” 

This is a well-deserved tribute to one of 
this country’s most efficient, economical, and 
service-dedicated offices. 

The secret of such service and efficiency 
lies in the devotion to the job that the 
registrar and her regular staff, as well as the 
precinct boards, have always exemplified. 

While their shining hour of attention 
comes at election time, let's not forget to 
be grateful every day for their excellent per- 
formance throughout the year. 


Poem to the Late President John F. Ken- 
nedy by a High School Student 
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HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mildred 
Peehl, senior sponsor of the Technical- 
Vocational High School of Hammond, 
Ind., forwarded to me the following poem 
authored by Carmen Reyes, a member of 
the senior class and the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Reyes, 1837 Clay Street, 
Hammond, Ind. 

This poem is the preface to a beautiful 
pictorial book “The 1964 Chart” of the 
Hammond, Ind., Technical-Vocational 
High School and was dedicated to our 
late President John F. Kennedy: 

I gaze out the window 
Depressed at the sight of the day. 


1964 
The clouds hang low; 


The news soon wakes the world: 
“The President is dead.” 


The rain at my window 
Weeps on, saying, 
“The world will grieve; 
A great man must leave.” 
It rained all the day; 
It rained all the night. 
I grieved with the rain. 
—CarMren REYES. 


ARA, if It Could Eschew Crass Politics, 
Could Be Helpful 
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HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a major 
persistent problem among small indus- 
tries is their inability to diversify into 
new products and fields and to conduct 
research to keep up with changing tech- 
nologies. ARA could help here. For ex- 
ample, in 1960 Kentucky was stimulated 
by a $750,000 Kellogg Foundation grant 
to launch a 7-year pilot program to de- 
velop the depressed eastern region of the 
State. Among the “resource develop- 
ment” team sent out was Gilbert Brown, 
a University of Kentucky forestry and 
wood utilization because 
three-fourths of the 33 eastern counties 
is forested. In 2 years Brown was able 
to talk scores of operators into adopting 
enough new methods and products to 
measurably increase production and em- 
ployment through the eastern Kentucky 
wood use industry. He saw more was 
needed. 

The more I talked to the sawmillers and 
Other lumber operators, the more I realized 
the need for something for small business- 
men like our Agricultural Research and Ex- 
tension Service which revolutionized our 
farming three decades ago. Most of these 
Small businessmen are in the same state of 
anarchic independence our farmers were 
then. They run one-man operations with a 
total lack of research and marketing devel- 
dpment facilities and the expert's broad 
knowledge. 

So Brown turned to the ARA and in 
May 1962 got a $642,000 grant for the 
University to establish in Jackson, Ky., 
the nation’s first Wood Use Demonstra- 
tion and Training Center. Equipped 
With the latest machines, it will show 
lumber operators the most modern pro- 
duction techniques and product ideas 
and train their workers to use the new 
equipment and methods. Though the 
Center opened just last Feb- 
Tuary—1964—Brown estimates it will re- 
lease vast new energies to stimulate the 
Surrounding Appalachian forest region 
in several States, adding over the next 5 
Years 3,000 new jobs and annual payroll 
of $7,500,000. 

This is the sort of thing ARA should 
Seek to inspire all over the Nation. For 
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unless it gets back to the job intended for 
it, ARA could become the initial step 
toward a hierarchy of Moscow-style lo- 
cal planning soviets and state-financed 
industries that will spell the early demise 
of our free enterprise system. 

A congressional investigation of the 
present operation of ARA should be 
made before any further moneys are al- 
lotted to it. 


The Challenge and Opportunities in Urban 
Renewal 
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HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague, Hon Albert M. Cole, of 
Kansas, now chairman of the board of 
Action, Inc., has made an excellent 
speech on the challenge and opportuni- 
ties in urban renewal. I commend his 
speech to the attention of my colleagues: 
THE CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITIES IN URBAN 

RENEWAL à 
(By Albert M. Cole, president, Reynolds Met- 
als Development Corp.. chairman of the 
board, Action, Inc.) 

It is a great pleasure to be here today with 
the Great Lakes region of the American In- 
stitute of Real Estate Appraisers, not only 
because of my respect for your profession 
and your organization, but also because my 
subject is a favorite one with me. -I happen 
to believe that the challenge and oportuni- 
ties in urban renewal are among the most 
im t matters in this country today. I 
know it Is a significant subject for everyone 
concerned with real estate, and I welcome 
the opportunity to discuss it with you. 

You can pick up almost any newspaper 
or magazine today and quickly encounter 
some aspect of the great challenge now fac- 
ing urban renewal. Obviously there is a 
tremendous challenge of a vital job to be 
done, a job of saving our cities that calls for 
the assistance of many segments of business 
and the professions, including your own. In 
addition, there is a very special challenge 
facing renewal right now in the form of a 
concerted attack from those who would se- 
riously cripple or substantially abolish the 
renewal program as we know it. Beyond this 
challenge there certainly is a marvelous op- 
portunity in renewal, an opportunity to re- 
vitalize our cities to the great benefit of us 
all, an opportunity for business and the pro- 
fessions to put their resources to work to 
accomplish renewal in its fullest sense. 

If I sound enthusiastic, almost evangelistic, 
it is neither unintentional or misleading. I 
am a devoted believer in the city. The city 
is the cradle of culture, the developer of com- 
merce, the physical environment which 
makes it possible for man and his institu- 
tions to prosper and advance. Urban re- 
newal is vital because cities are vital. 

Urban renewal is a drastic remedy for an 
urgent problem. did not take 
lightly the authorization for cities to acquire 
and raze property in order to turn it over for 
redevelopment. 

Urban America is in trouble. Cities are 
growing more, and the residents are enjoy- 
ing them less. The population explosion, 
about which we hear so much, is occurring al- 
most entirely in our metropolitan areas, of 
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which the central city is the hub. Our 
urban population growth since 1950 is greater 
than the Nation's entire population in 1870, 
but during the same period many rural coun- 
ties actually declined in population. 

This is only the . the 
next 20 years the population ot our urban 
areas is expected to increase by one-half to 
two-thirds. A child born today and living 
to the age of 65 will be living in a nation 
with three times the population it had on the 


uilding program proportions. 
For the next 10 years this Nation must build 
the equivalent of one complete Chicago each 
and every year just to house new family 
formations. 

If the trend of the past two decades con- 


areas. Herein lies a key part of the problem. 
The city has been rapidly changing in 
character since the end of World War II. 


homes, with retail business concentrated in 
zoned shopping centers. 

Each of these areas has its special prob- 
lems. The central city has largely lost its 


moment it has varying degrees of stability, 
from city to city, but everywhere its long- 
range future is shaky. 

The suburbs are coming of age, and their 


city. Each year the bulldozers move farther 


is an absolutely essential part of the city's 
shaping of its environment. > 
It was only about 15 years ago that these 


part of our 
language. In our tradition we would have 
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liked to have seen the problem solved entirely 
through private enterprise, with local busi- 
ness buying blighted properties and 

them with modern new neighborhoods. But 
insu; e obstacles face such a task. It 
is impossible in most cases for private busi- 
nesses to assemble sufficiently large parcels 
of land to make redevelopment practical. 
In addition, the cost of buying, clearing and 
rebuilding tracts of practical size is pro- 
hibitive. 

The Housing Act of 1949 established a 
Federal urban renewal program as an answer, 
and it sought to combine the resources of 
the Federal Government, the local govern- 
ment and private enterprise for the task. 
Initially the program concentrated solely on 
blight in residential areas. Under its pro- 
gram local governments could plan renewal 
projects and acquire and sell land for build- 
ing of new neighborhoods on cleared slum 
property. A key part was the provision that 
the local and Federal Governments would 
pay the difference between the cost of buy- 
ing and clearing the land, and the fair 
market value of the land when ready for 
redevelopment. 

This provision is essential to the process of 
redevelopment, but it is often misunder- 
stood. The difference between the cost of 
property ready for redevelopment and the 
fair market value of that property must be 
understood in its true light. It is the cost to 
the community of achieving a public pur- 

pose—the removal of blight. It is not a 
subsidy to the developer; he is required by 
law to pay the fair market value for the 

Thus the cost is properly paid by 
the public in the same manner as the cost 
of achieving other public purposes such as 
parks and highways. 

As we gained experience, it became clear 
that additional tools for renewal were needed. 
One major new step was to make easier the 
organized rehabilitation of older neighbor- 
hoods which are still sound but threatened 
by blight. Another was to make adequate 
provision for commercial developments in 

areas, Still another was an im- 
proved program for relocating those dis- 
ee by slum clearance. 

This program is now 15 years old. It is 

ny natural that people are asking: How is 

the program working? What success has it 

had in meeting the challenge of the need for 
renewal? 

The Federal urban renewal program defi- 
nitely is achieving its goal of transforming 
sections of the center city, thus helping to 
revitalize the whole city. Many of the in- 
dividual successes have come with disap- 
pointing mountas, but they have been 
achieved. are still problems in our 
renewal 8 and there probably al- 
ways will be, because renewal is not simple 
or static. We still have much to learn about 
making renewal work, but we are learning 
these things. We should never forget that 
renewal was largely an uncharted field only 
15 years ago, and 15 years actually is not a 
long time in which to master and make use 
of a new science or art of the complexity of 
urban renewal. It took the human family 
countless centuries to learn how to build 
cities. We must not expect that even mod- 
erm man can learn and implement overnight 
the know-how for removing and replacing 
whole sections of those cities through the 
actions of relatively inexperienced agencies of 
a rather unwieldly central government 
working in concert with the even more in- 
experienced arms of diverse local govern- 
ments. 

Viewed against this realistic background, 
I believe we as a nation can be proud of what 
already has been achieved in urban renewal. 
The job of urban renewal is so massive and 
the day-to-day concerns so pressing, even 
those of us close to renewal may fall to ap- 
preciate the great things that have been ac- 
complished. À 
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There is good statistical evidence of the 
validity of what I say. But I think we miss 
the real significance of the urban renewal 
program if we think only in terms of sta- 
tistics. Renewal involves people, homes for 
people to live in, places for people to work. 
Before the statistics of success 
as recorded in tables, charts, and graphs, let's 
have a look at the successes as they are being 
enjoyed by people. 

I would like you to see photographic evi- 
dence of what some residential areas looked 
like before renewal, and how they now appear 
as new urban renewal communities. After 
all, this is really the heart of the matter. 

The areas I have chosen are Washington, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, and Baltimore, 
Each represents a particular type of problem 
and solution. Each of the projects shown is 
one built by Reynolds Metals Development 
Corp. This is only because I have the U- 
lustrative materials on these projects; many 
other developers could show you the same 
thing. 

First, here is southwest Washington in the 
Nation's Capital a few years ago. These 
houses were almost within shouting distance 
of the Capitol itself, Their squalor and 
misery and filth cried out for correction. 

Recently we completed River Park, an 
1144-acre community with 384 apartments 
in this 9-story building, with 134 townhouses 
of modern design built around a courtyard. 
Each townhouse has its own patio. Good 
design has brought gracious living to a high- 
density urban community. River Park is a 
cooperative development, with monthly 
charges ranging from $85 for an efficiency 
apartment to $219 for a four-bedroom town- 
house. These costs compare favorably with 
similar space in the suburbs; yet many of the 
River Park residents walk to work. This is 
middle-income housing. Other types of 
housing are provided in other cities. 

Another example is the New Eastwick de- 
velopment in Philadelphia. Here unused 
swampland and ramshackle houses includ- 
ing some made with packing crates, were 
predominant in a large area. Today the 
first 253- home neighborhood in what eventu- 
ally will be a community of 10,000 homes 
has been completed and largely occupied. 
In this planned community no person will 
ever have to cross a trafficway to go to any 
other part of the community, and the parks 
and esplanades give a delightful feeling of 
spaciousness. And it is all available to those 
who live in these homes which sell for about 
$12,000 to $14,000. 

Much has been said about the need for 
truly moderate-cost housing in urban re- 
newal areas. It is provided in the Parade 
Park development in the Attucks area of 
Kansas City, Mo.; this was the old Attucks 
before renewal. Here is Parade Park, which 
is rising on the cleared land there 
good substantial homes in a planned com- 
munity. You may be surprised when I tell 
you these homes of two and three bedrooms 
sell through a cooperative for as little as $125 
initial payment and monthly charges of $66, 
including water service. 

All these were redevelopment projects. As 
a final example, let me show you a case of re- 
habilitation of structures without 
land clearance. We bought three 80-year-old 
homes in Baltimore, and their condition was 
typical of their neighborhood, old and run- 
down, and in some cases definitely unsafe. 
But people were living in them. These build- 
ings were completely renovated and con- 
verted into nine modern apartments with a 
handsome balcony and all with kitchens and 
other facilities comparable to any new home. 

For the past few minutes now you have 


what else these developments mean to their 
cities—more tax revenue, increased 
values through a wide surrounding area, 
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greater purchasing power for area goods and 
services, and smaller community expense for 
law enforcement, fire protection, and social 
services. 

I believe these examples spell success for 
renewal. Yet not one of those projects was, 
is, or ever will be Utopian. Every one went 
through problems; some still are overcoming 
problems. But go into any one of those com- 
munities and ask the mayor, ask the city 
councilman, ask the businessman, ask the 
police chief, ask the schoo] superintendent, 
ask the social worker, ask the pastor, ask the 
man in the street, “Which is best for your 
community, the before renewal area or the 
after renewal area?” This is the ultimate 
test, and In city after city the urban renewal 
program is passing this test. 

Now let’s look at the statistical record of 
the accomplishments of the urban renewal 
program. 

America’s cities believe in the program and 
are using it. Back in 1950 only 31 cities 
over the Nation had set up projects in this 
pioneering enterprise. By June of 1963 this 
total had climbed to 679, and the latest fig- 
ures show that 750 American cities have ur- 
ban renewal projects in planning, underway, 
or completed. Many of these cities have 
more than one project. Last June these cit- 
les had a total of 1,300 projects, and the 
project total now has climbed to 1,500. To- 
tal area covered by these projects is almost 
185 square miles, about the combined area 
of Atlanta and Louisville. About half this 
eee! will be acquired, cleared, and redevel- 
oped. 

The scope of these developments is truly 
breathtaking, whether measured in human 
or in financial terms. More than 48,000 
dwelling units already have been completed. 
Nearly 18,000 more are under actual con- 
struction. And other thousands are in the 
planning stage. “Dwelling units” is a rather 
drab term, but remember, each one is a 
home for a family or individual. And each 
one adds a stable source of vitality to the 
urban community. Nearly all the 64 billion 
in Federal grant funds currently authorized 
has been committed. These Federal grant 
funds are only the beginning in the eco- 
nomic stimulation resulting from urban re- 
newal. For every $1 of Federal capital grant, 
$6 of private funds are spent to translate 
renewal plans into community reality. 

If we look within the roster of urban re- 


. newal projects we find additional indications 


of success. The substantial leadtime re- 
quired in planning naturally tends to make 
communities restive, and during the early 
years the number of projects in planning 
were many and in the number under con- 
struction were few. Happily the pendulum 
swung about 1958, and since then the proj- 
ects under construction have exceeded those 
in planning. At the end of the last fiscal 
year urban renewal enjoyed this excellent 
score card: 106 projects completed, 600 proj- 
ects underway, and about 550 in planning. 

The record also demonstrates that renewal 
is truly a nationwide enterprise, not confined 
to the few largest cities or any special geo- 
graphic areas. Forty-five States now have 
urban renewal enabling legislation. As of 
last year only 16 percent of the communities 
participating were 100,000 or more In popula- 
tion. Nearly half of the participating cities 
had less than 25,000 population, although 
naturally the major projects are in the larger 
cities. 

I have been relating why the urban re- 
newal program offers our primary hope of 
revitalizing our central cities and how the 
program is making giant strides toward this 
goal. Now, you might well ask: If these 
things are true, how do you account for the 
current wave of attacks on urban renewal? 
You no doubt are aware of a rather furious 
onslaught against the present urban re- 
newal program, as a concept and as It is be- 
ing carried out. As chairman of the board 
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of Action, the nationwide organization dedi- 
cated to the goal of restoring stability and 
vitality to our cities, I have been keenly 
interested in studying and evaluating this 
attack. My own conviction is that the at- 
tack has been voluble and vicious, but the 
line of battle has been surprisingly thin. 
There has been one article in a major na- 
tional magazine, one national meeting which 
could have been held comfortably in a small 
school auditorium, a broadside of resolutions 
by organizations which could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, a flurry of charges 
and countercharges in two or three cities, 
and proposed restrictive legislation in one 
city. These ingredients are not sufficient 
themselves to whip up a national contro- 
versy, and the attack appears to be waning 
for lack of support. 

However, I do not believe we should run 
any risk of letting apathy pass for approval. 
Those of us involved in renewal welcome any 
investigation of the renewal program which 
seeks facts and conclusions based upon facts. 
It is reassuring to all that a congressional 
group such as the House Subcommittee on 
Housing, headed by Representative ALBERT 
Rates, of Alabama, has long served as a 
watchdog over the urban renewal program 
and is still doing so. But renewal can suffer 
from false charges, half-truths, innuendoes, 
and other weapons of wile which a few have 
been brought against it. 

Let's look deeper for the causes of seri- 
ous criticism against the urban renewal pro- 
gram. Any study quickly shows there are 
two groups voicing criticism: 

First, there is the “off with their heads” 
group. This is composed of people who op- 
pose any Federal financial aid for any local 
community enterprise, joined no doubt by 
some whose personal interests are adversely 
affected by certain renewal activities. This 
group would effectively cripple or abolish the 
renewal program as it exists. 

Second, there is the “it can be done better” 
type of critic. These see specific shortcom- 
ings in the urban renewal program and 
would like to see specific changes made to 
bring about specific improvements. These 
are friends of urban renewal, and I include 
myself among this type of critic, 

At this point I think it is important to say 
that the public has significant stake in exam- 
ining the critics and the criticisms of urban 
renewal. I believe it is fair to differentiate 
between the critics. Every citizen has the 
right to hold and exercise his own philosophy 
of government, and every citizen has the 
right to defend his own interests. The re- 
verse side of the same coin is that every 
citizen exercising those rights should be 
Teady to bring his case into public scrutiny 
for the Judgment of a fully informed public. 
Furthermore, if a citizen demands the effec- 
tive abolition of some function his fellows 
have officially recognized as essential, the 
Public is entitled to know what alternative 
the critic offers. For example, if some or- 
ganization proposed that all municipal police 
forces be abolished, I think this group 
Should have the courage to state publicly 
how law and order are to be maintained in 
our cities. 

This principle is relevant to the outcry 
Over urban renewal. When the death rattle 
Of the city is almost audible in the back- 
ground. it is completely irresponsible for 
Organizations and individuals to cry out 
against everything about our urban renewal 
Program while they themselves offer nothing, 
Nothing at all, to save the city. Even my 
Younger grandchildren can see some of the 
Problems in urban renewal; this is no feat. 
But I have yet to hear one of the “off with 
their heads” type of critic offer any reason- 
able, thought-out alternative to the basic 
Structure of our existing urban renewal pro- 


Now let's return to my type of critic, those 
Who believe our urban renewal procedures 
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need many revisions to incorporate the les- 
sons we have learned. We don't have all the 
answers either, but we are trying. 

‘There are shortcomings in the urban re- 
newal program. It would be most surprising 
if there were not, because we have been ex- 
ploring uncharted territory. The important 
thing is that we indentify the shortcomings 
of the program, revise it to the best of our 
ability, and then continue to seek improve- 
ments as we march ahead. 

There is rather general agreement that 
these are the significant problem areas of 
renewal: 

The procedures of renewal and related 


There have been cases of poor planning. 
Primarily the trouble in such cases has been 
a lack of adherence to sound principles of 
real estate development, where wishful 
thinking instead of realism has governed. 
I personally fee] that some planners are not 
sufficiently people oriented in their thinking. 
Here again, we must remember that commu- 
nity planning is a new science and art, and 
planners are human—as are lawyers, doctors, 
and real estate investors. 

There is general agreement that some major 
new keys to rehabilitation—the conservation 
of older neighborhoods—are needed. The or- 
ganized renovation of older neighborhoods is 
not being accomplished satisfactorily. 

There is also general argeement that sales 
and rentals in urban renewal areas sometimes 
tend to move rather slowly in the initial 
phase, although this Is by no means a univer- 
salrule. We need to recognize certain factors 
contributing to this occasional problem, such 
as the lingering reputation of an old slum 
area, the reluctance to invest in what may 
appear to be a social experiment, the open 
occupancy policy toward all races, and a lag 
in improvement of schools and public facil- 
ities to serve renewal areas. 

How do we solve these problems? I do not 
propose to offer any handy-dandy all-purpose 
panacea for our renewal problems. But I do 
say that with all America’s resources of man- 
agerial, financial, and technical know-how, 
these problems are well within our ability to 
solve. A nation which can send men into 
space can reshape its urban environment. I 
would suggest some guidelines for improve- 
ment which have been impressed upon me 
in my experience in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Government and 
in private industry: 

1. Local communities should make more 
effective use of the real estate management 
skill, design talent, building experience, busi- 
ness acumen, and financial judgment avall- 
able through local professions and business. 

2. Planning must become both more peo- 
ple-oriented and more in keeping with sound 
principles of real estate development. A 
corollary is that local governments must ac- 
cept the real estate facts of life as related 
to their projects. This is a large order 
involving the highest standards of site plan- 
ning, architectural design, business judg- 
ment, financial management, and political in- 
tegrity—but it is within our capability. 

3. The Urban Renewal Administration and 
the Federal Housing Administration should 
adopt simplified procedures and practices for 
redevelopment and rehabilitation projects, 
For the FHA, a corollary should be the addi- 
tion of more personnel with special experi- 
ence and qualifications in the renewal area. 
Historically FHA personnel are grounded in 
traditional single-family housing, and in 
some cases the agency does not have sufficient 
field personnel who understand the special 
aspects of renewal. I recognize the limita- 
tions and difficulties in Federal renewal and 
mortgage insurance procedures, but I insist 
that much improvement can be made. 

You will recognize that in these three basic 


guidelines I place great stress on local com-. 
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munities making the best use of the resources 
of local business and professional people. 
No local renewal agency can have on its staff 
all the and technical know-how 
required to solve the complexities of renewal, 
but the agency should utilize the resources 
which can be made available to it. 

And here it is relevant to speak of the 
vital role of the real estate appraiser. No 
urban renewal project could possibly be eco- 
nomically sound if its property appraisals 
are not sound. The economic success of so 
many renewal projects is a splendid tribute 
to your profession. I think it is important 
that organizations such as yours continue 
to educate all appraisers in the intricacies of 
the urban renewal because prop- 
erty values in a redevelopment project are 
so crucially affected by the special factors 
involved in renewal. This matter has come 
into special focus in the commercial sec- 
tions of renewal projects. As you well know, 
a piece of commercial in a renewal 
area is far different from a similar property 
not in a renewal area, This is true because 
renewal plans of necessity spell out many 
special requirements for commercial prop- 
erty in terms of parking space, building off- 
sets, and other vital factors. The appraisals 
also are made in a very special environment: 
The sponsoring city naturally wants the 
highest reasonable appraisal of commercial 
property so that its net loss in property 
acquisition is at a minimum. 

It is unfortunate that in some renewal 
projects the commercial properties have been 
given valuations under which developers 
have found it extremely difficult to attract 
business firms to locate. In such cases, it is 
obvious that the commercial property ap- 
praisal and market analysis were not realis- 
tic. I cite such instances not as a rule, but 
as exceptions which call for continued work 
by organizations such as yours. 

The all-important thing to remember 
about the problems of urban renewal is that 
they must be solved. Although the problems 
are complex, the goal to be won well justi- 
fies the effort required. Fortunately the road 
down which we travel to renewal also is 
filled with opportunity for appropriate re- 
wards for those who make essential contri- 
butions, In our economy this is essential. 

Urban renewal represents one of the really 
great opportunities for individuals and 
business today. The market for the things 
involved in renewal is so great it really de- 
fies any effort to put a precise price tag on it. 
One recent study estimated that a minimum 
modernization program in U.S. cities would 
mean an expenditure of $110 billion a year 
for at least 12 years, more than double the 
annual spending rate for national defense. 
If we accomplish even a fair part of this pos- 
sible renewal work, the economic activity 
generated will be tremendous. The National 
Planning Association estimates that a broad, 
20-year program of urban renewal would 
create 3 million new jobs for low-skilled 
workers. A similar broad market is created 
for the widest variety of goods and services. 

Successfully completed renewal in turn 
generates other economic activity and con- 
tributes directly to the sponsoring commun- 
ity. For example, Philadelphia's Penn Cen- 
ter yielded $384,000 in taxes in 1952; after a 
decade of renewal, the tax yield climbed to 
$1,800,000. 

American business and industry are com- 
ing to realize this potential. My firm was 
the first building materials industry to enter 
renewal as a developer back In 1959. Today 
there are more than a dozen major national 
firms engaged in real estate development, 
and much of this development is centered in 
renewal. These developers include alumi- 
num, steel, oil, amd chemical firms. The 
trend is spreading, and smaller firms are par- 
ticipating in developments in their own 
localities, 
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The results of bringing business and in- 
dustry directly into renewal as sponsors are 
exciting. In this manner business can con- 
tribute its special resources of managerial 
and technical know-how while making a 
normal developer's profit, within the frame- 
work of safeguards established by the Urban 
Administration and the FHA. 

In closing, I go back to the title of this 
talk: “The Challenge and Opportunities in 
Urban Renewal.” I hope I have shown you 
that both are great. Even more important, 
I hope I have stimulated you to make your 
own contribution to the urgent cause of re- 
newal and that you will be joined by the 
many others who can help in rebuilding our 
cities for the role they must play in our 
future. 


The 1964 Albert H. Diebold Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor presents the Albert H. Diebold 
Award under their citizenship awards 
program. I am proud to pay tribute to 
the 1964 first-place winner, Miss Mar- 
garet Jean Leseiko, of Ambridge, Pa., in 
my congressional district. She will re- 
ceive the sum of $150 plus a grant—to a 
maximum of $100—for the expenses of 
attending the International Summer As- 
sembly to be held at Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio, July 6 to 11, 1964. 


the 13 years of its existence, and hun- 
ooa of young people have participated 
t. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Miss Leseiko’s editorial, which appeared 
in the January 30, 1964, issue of the 
Beaver County Times, Beaver, Pa., in my 
congressional district, in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
(By Margaret Jean Leseiko, Ambridge, Pa.) 
EDITOR, THE TIMES: 

Christian citizens possess the key that will 
open the door to the world’s happiness. Jesus 
Christ is that key. He is the answer to all 
our needs. The tasks that lie ahead are not 
easy. We can go forward as we remember the 
promise of Jesus, “Lo, Iam with you always.” 

Our Nation God in its Constitu- 
tion and believes that all men are created 
equal ees of race, color, or creed. The 
great leaders of the past knew that a nation 
thrives best when its people are independ- 
ently free to work and dream. Our country 
has abundance for life and offers opportunity 
to all who desire to achieve their goal. 

Despite all these privileges, each American 
has a duty to perform for his country. He 
should love his country, support its Con- 
stitution, obey its laws, respect its flag, and 
defend it against all enemies. “It is not 
what our country can do for us but rather 
what we can do for our country.” 

To Americans, the four freedoms—tfree- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear—will 
always be sacred. Christian citizenship rec- 
ognizes these as a heritage beneficial to all. 

The principle of independence must be 
guarded continually if the future is to bring 
still greater progress and increasing strength. 
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The American economy is free, Americans 
have subscribed to the constitutional prin- 
ciple of “liberty under law.” 

I am grateful that many Americans have 
such good sense to be able to recognize com- 
munism which can infiltrate so rapidly and 
destroy precious freedom. It has emerged 
as the greatest threat to peace and prosperity 
that the world has ever known. Since com- 
munism’s basic philosophy is “the end jus- 
tifles the means,” it is the duty of Christian 
citizens to fight by taking up the cross and 
walking with God. 

I, as a young American, growing up in this 
most beautiful country, want so to guard 
the principle for which it stands that each 
night my prayer is that we may seek and find 
our security, not in the force of arms, but 
through prayer and perfect love. 

Those who have not been blessed with a 
Christian home can find their only contact 
with Christianity through the church or 
through Christian friends. It is fortunate 
for those that rely only on the church that it 
is not a human institution, advocating its 
particular doctrines or philosophy, but is the 
means by which the unique revelation of 
God is carried to the hearts and minds of 
men. 

To witness for Christ is the responsibility 
of every Christian. By example he lives a life 
acceptable to God. His action may be more 
persuasive than the words he utters. What 
he does speaks louder than what he says. 

God needs all of us to carry on His work. 
He has given us different talents and abili- 
ties, likes and dislikes. He expects us to 
use these talents in His service. Whatever 
your talent, there is some place where you 
can use it in the kingdom of God and make 
your life a blessing to your fellow men. 

When we stay away from church, we rob 
our fellow members of the encouragement of 
our presence. We silently testify that the 
church services are not worthy of our time. 
Every vacant pew speaks a message which is 
contradictory to the sermon. It may be more 
persuasive than the preacher's pleading. A 
crowded church each Sunday is certain to 
influence the thinking of our friends and 
neighbors. 

We support the church by the dedication of 
our time, our talents, and our treasures. As 
we share in the work and worship of the 
church we testify to others that we believe 
in the church. The glory of the church has 
always been its ability to arouse unselfish im- 
pulses of its members and merge individual 
talents into a mighty cooperative organiza- 
tion for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. 


The University of Notre Dame—Valedic- 
tory Address of George S. Craft, Jr., 
119th Annual Commencement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to attend the June exercises of 
the 119th Annual Commencement of the 
University of Notre Dame at South Bend, 
Ind. Notre Dame is one of the finest in- 
stitutions of higher education in this 
Nation. It is famous for its great ath- 
letic prowess but it is no less renowned 
for the brilliance of its academic record 
and the achievements of its graduates in 
all endeavors of our national life. Aca- 
demic excellence is constantly and suc- 
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cessfully stressed at Notre Dame. It was 
emphatically demonstrated in the re- 
markable valedictory address delivered 
at the senior class day, on June 6, 1964, 
by George S. Craft, Jr. 

The degree of bachelor of arts, 
maxima cum laude, was conferred 
on George Craft, Jr., and as the highest 
ranking student in the graduating class 
of 1964, the great distinction of giving 
the valedictory address was his. I con- 
gratulate my young friend from Atlanta, 
Ga., on his achievement and praise him 
for the thought and tenor of his address. 
He splendidly detailed the marks of an 
educated man—his mission and his re- 
sponsibility. The deep impact that our 
late, beloved President made upon the 
young people of schools and colleges 
across the Nation and the world is caught 
in the inspiring words of George Craft. 

Mr. Speaker, John F. Kennedy would 
have been proud of George S. Craft, Jr- 
as the living embodiment of a university 
he, too, was honored by and he loved so 
much—the University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the valedictory address 
of the 119th Annual Commencement of 
the University of Notre Dame in the 
RECORD: 

The country is looking for men of vision. 

It is said that a mature man is made only 
by experience, that a man becomes educated 
only by living as a man among men. Un- 
doubtedly, a great deal of this is true, but 
the education which many of us have re- 
ceived at Notre Dame has contributed great- 
ly to forming us into such men of vision. 
It is apparent that the significance of 4 
years of study here varies with different in- 
dividuals, and upon graduation we will di- 
versify widely, some continuing on to grad- 
uate schools, some immediately taking jobs 
in various careers, Yet, above and beyond 
any strictly vocational preparation, we might 
well ask about the experience which we have 
tried to distil from the programs followed 
and the courses studied in the past few years. 
What is an educated man? What is his mis- 
sion, his responsibility? 

A man who is truly educated is a scholar 
in the broad sense, a man of vision, a man 
who understands the forces and motivations 
which drive men to action, who can look 
into the past and the future and locate his 
age in true perspective. He is a man of 
strong and noble convictions, who has a cen- 
ter to his life, a principle to stand upon and 
a goal to work for. He is a man who, in 
addition to his broad, knowledge. 
is a true scholar, is able to channel his 
energies into a specific field, able to focus 
his attention on a single problem and work 
it to a successful conclusion. For he is ever 
driving upward toward the truth, infused 
with the desire to find the right solution. 
He is dynamic and inventive, meeting new 
situations with imagination and resource- 
fulness. He is a man who thinks for him- 
self, and who doesn’t allow his thought pat- 
terns to drag in the slough of conformity: 
He is also never intolerant. He is a man of 
warm heart and generous spirit, sympathetic 
with the sufferings, the happinesses and the 
preferences of others. He is undogmatic in 
his action, is open minded and attentive- 
He is courteous, sincere, articulate, able to 
express his own convictions clearly and per- 
suasively and able to listen to those of others 
with sympathy and understanding. He has 
a healthy respect for all that is human, for 
the dignity of the thinking man. 

From the time of the founding of the 
earliest societies human activity has been 
socially oriented; men have joined them- 
selves together for mutual benefit and pro- 
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tection against common dangers. Because 
of the exigencies of the human condition 
men of ability have been called upon to 
shed their self-orientation and their solitude 
and assume positions of leadership in so- 
ciety; the solely self-orlented man has be- 
come obsolete. 

Indeed, Orestes Brownson, a man inti- 
mately connected with our own Notre Dame 
in the 19th century, once asserted in one 
of his speeches that the mission of a scholar 
is to provide leadership for the people of 
his country. He applied this principle to 
the American condition by insisting that 
the scholar combat and overcome American 
tendencies toward egalitarian leveling. The 
mission of the scholar is to provide lead- 
ership, to oppose at the proper times the 
whims of the masses, to raise their standards, 
to assure a proper place for men of abllity 
in the political and social hierarchy. 

Especially in the modern politics of de- 
mocracy, where the leaders must come from 
below, from the people, and are not provided 
for automatically, there is a great need to 
cultivate responsible leadership. The dis- 
asters of the present century have shown the 
shortcomings and inadequacies of mass de- 
mocracy when deprived of forecful, inde- 
pendent leadership. Democratic peoples, 
often packed into faceless masses, have 
shown a knack for either demonstrating a 
lack of initiative in appeasement, or for los- 
ing themselves in excesses and fits of na- 
tional fury. No other century in its insti- 
tutions and its failings has pointed up so 
vividly the human need for responsible lead- 
ership. 

Though we in this country have been 
equally guilty of these democratic failings, it 
is nevertheless clear to us that they haven't. 
as yet, prejudiced the existence of our na- 
tional institutions. To us, I think, the 
term “American institutions” recalls political 
equality and freedom of conscience, speech 
and action, respect for your fellow man and 
the dignity of his life and person, the guar- 
antee against abject poverty and the op- 
portunity to achieve success with the ap- 
Plication of personal industry. Indeed, this 
heritage is threatened today in an unprec- 
edented manner from within and without, 
from internal subversion and erosion and 
from the Communist challenge. If we ever 
needed leadership, now is the time; now 
is the time of peril. I would suggest that 
the time is ripe as never before for the ap- 
Plication of the qualities of a scholar to the 
conduct of government in this country. 
Now the resourcefulness and the broad- 
mindedness of the scholar are needed. En- 
gineers and scientists are in great demand 
to furnish the services of the modern state 
and to provide for our defense against ex- 
ternal threats; but we agree, I'm sure, that 
they would be worse than useless if guided 
by ill-intentioned or short-sighted states- 
men. Men of vision are needed to guide the 
Collective will of the people. It is the duty 
of the American scholar to make himself 
heard by the people, to help educate and 
form the populace by his teachings and 
Writings, to associate himself with the gov- 
ernment, to make himself available for ad- 
vice and consultation, to make efforts to in- 
fluence and penetrate the minds of politi- 
Clans, even to enter politics himself. He 
Must infuse life and vigor into the govern- 
ment while preserving the freedoms and 
tested traditions of the American experience. 

Such an invigoration would issue in a 
dynamic foreign policy, a foreign policy which 
will go out and show other nations why it 
is proud of its free heritage. In a word, 
it will be simultaneously idealistic and real- 

c; it will be aware of its mission and 
aware of the means which may be used 

achieve it. Its mission is surely, in the 
Words of Woodrow Wilson, to “make the 
World safe for democracy,” if that phrase 
means to insure that free people may con- 
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tinue to walk in freedom; ideally, it means 
even more—to insure that all peoples will 
someday walk in freedom. But, again, we 
must recall the lessions of history, the self- 
defeat of the two World Wars, the pitfalls 
of gnosticism. The victory of freedom will 
never be achieved by a crusade, a war to 
end all wars. Here the tolerance of the 
scholar melts into a political realism, a for- 
eign policy conducted with a healthy re- 
spect for the customs and aspirations of 
other peoples, without gifts which create 
resented obligations, without condescen- 
sion, without an uncompromising crusading 
spirit. We must be genuinely concerned for 
others, but without losing our bearings in 
the world of reality, without entertaining 
illusions about the intentions of potential 
or actual aggressors. Throughout, we must 
be sincere and convincing in our desire for 
peace, willing to take risks and make sacri- 
fices to lay the foundation of confidence 
needed for a world of peace and cooperation. 

In short, a world of opportunity is open 
to those of us who possess hope and de- 
termination. As graduates we walk into 
a world fraught with peril, a world whose 
stuff must be preserved from novel threats 
and molded into new forms. Only if the 
more gifted of us continue to nurture the 
seeds of insight and understanding planted 
at Notre Dame, only if they continue to de- 
velop their social consciousness, to draw on 
and add to the reservoir of knowledge begun 
here, will be succeed in molding a better 
world. I think that a few short months ago 
we had a President who strongly and wisely 
led the Nation through the chaos of inter- 
national politics, with his head lifted toward 
the stars and yet his feet planted firmly on 
the ground. In his words, spoken to the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1961: 

“However close we sometimes seem to that 
dark and final abyss, let no man of peace 
and freedom despair. For he does not stand 
alone. If we all can persevere, if we can 
in every land and office look beyond our own 
shores and ambitions, then surely the age 
will dawn in which the just are strong and 
the weak secure and the peace preserved.” 

John F. Kennedy was no visionary; he 
wasn't overreaching himself for an ideal, nor 
trying to posit an earthly millenium, nor 
saving the world with facile phraseology. By 
wisdom, insight, industry, and tolerance, he 
labored, as we must labor, to approximate an 
ideal, while always understanding it as fun- 
damentally unrealizable. This takes cour- 
age and hope and dedication. Every one of 
us, especially those endowed with the gifts, 
the vision, of the scholar of which I speak, 
is charged with the duty to enroll his powers 
in the defense of America. We are charged 
with leadership; it isn’t easy. I would sug- 
gest that we do it in memory of a great 
President. 


The Policeman’s Parting Shot 


EXTENSIQN OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a supporter of the policemen all 
over the United States. Without them, 
only God knows what would happen to 
our society. 

For several years I have supported an 
anticrime bill for the District of Colum- 
bia. This passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I sincerely hope it will 
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receive action in the Senate before the 
session closes. 

My reasons are more factually ex- 
pressed by a police inspector, Charles H. 
Glucksman, of East Rockaway, Nassau 
County, N. V., a very respected and high 
police official in the finest police depart- 
ment in the United States. His remarks 
are absolutely true, and we are losing 
more men like Inspector Glucksman from 
our police departments in many of our 
localities and cities throughout this 
country because of the reasons expressed 
by Inspector Glucksman. 

I commend this article to be read by 
all Members of the Congress and all citi- 
zens, and sincerely hope that adequate 
legislation will not only be passed by this 
Congress, but by our many State legis- 
latures to put the proper tools in the 
hands of our policemen and proper 
prosecution by the courts. We can never 
reduce or halt the spreading crime in our 
country until the day we take a firm posi- 
tion of prosecuting and punishing the 
criminal and keep our minds in sympathy 
with the victims. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 14, 1964] 
THE PoLIcEMAN’s PARTING SHOT 
(By John Frogge) 

Easr RocKaway.—"It was said a long time 
ago, that a policeman's lot is not a happy 
one. Since that time the situation has 
worsened to such an extent that it would 
now seem impossible. Undermanned and 
underpaid, subject to carping criticism by 
a public that demands and expects miracles 
in detection and prevention, and then nul- 
lifies such miracles by ridiculous court ac- 
tions, it is a constant wonder that policemen 
will still attempt to stem the tide of lawless- 
ness that threatens to engulf our country.” 

Those were the opening words of the ad- 
dress of retired Police Inspector Charles H. 
Glucksman, of East Rockaway, at Sunrise 
Village in Bellmore, at a dinner given him 
by the officers and men of the Baldwin pre- 
cinct of the county police last Wednesday. 

Inspector Glucksman commanded that 
precinct for several years prior to his retire- 
ment at the first of this month. 

He went on to say, “Much has been said 
about police morale. Not so long ago, it 
was alleged that the morale of this depart- 
ment was low and that policemen were shirk- 
ing their duties. Just about this time the 
riot at Roosevelt Raceway occurred. It be- 
came n to send large numbers of po- 
licemen to quell the riot. As many men as 
could be spared from the platoons then work- 
ing were disptached at once. All other off- 
duty members were contacted by telephone 
and every single one of them responded and 
responded willingly, speedily and ready for 
whatever action might be required of them. 
There wasn't a single gripe.” 

Inspector Glucksman continued: “It would 
seem that a terrible blight has descended on 
this country. A blight that has all but de- 
stroyed courage, intelligence, and morals. A 
nation that was founded by as fiercely inde- 
pendent men and women as ever existed does 
not now seem able to differentiate between 
license and liberty. 

“If you object to something, start a riot, 
get a mob of brassy females equipped with 
baby carriages, and snub-nosed teenagers, 
and with a generous sprinkling of prissy 
males, and then sitin, siton, blockin, and 
blockout. Get out the placards, and cause 
as much consternation and inconvenience as 
possible. 

“A few stiff jail sentences would soon put 
an end to this lawlessness, but nobody has 
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the guts to do it. This lack of courage is 
evident in all levels of government.” 

Inspector Glucksman said further, “As far 
as morals are concerned, ask insurance ad- 
Justers about the false padded claims. Ask 
any detective who has ever investigated a 
burglary of the phony losses reported to them 
by respectable people. Consider the number 
of outrageous, unjustified negligence claims 
that clutter our courts. It has come to a 
point where the courts have become the tools 
for what can only be termed larceny and 
extortion. And what is our answer to this? 
Build more courts and elect more judges. 
Make it easier for these crooks to hit the 
jackpot.” 

In conclusion Inspector Glucksman said, 
“And this just barely skims the surface. Per- 
haps what I have said is out of place. Per- 
haps I should have indulged in a lot of ‘I 
remember whens.’ However, I wanted to ex- 
plain briefly why I decided to retire. Frank- 
ly, I'm sick and tired of being required to 
fight a war with my hands tied behind my 
back. I'm sick and tired of being required to 
observe all the rules of a nice, gentlemanly 
war while the other side breaks every rule or 
law made by God or man. I would like to 
say this. There will be—there must be—a 
final day of reckoning. Judgment Day. On 
that day there will not be a myriad of laws to 
be interpreted or distorted. There will be 
just 10. They are called Commandments 
There'll be no fifth amendment to hide be- 
hind. The record will be there clear and ir- 
revocable, And on that day, the honest 
cop when asked the question "What was 
your occupation?’ will be able to say without 
fear and with pride, ‘I was a policeman.’” 


Mali Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, Mali will celebrate the fourth anni- 
versary of her independence. Since the 
House will not be in session on that day, 
we would like to extend warm felicita- 
tions today to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Mali, Modibo Keita; and His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Mali to the 
United States, Oumar Sow. 

Mali is a landlocked West African 
country straddling the divide between the 
arid Sahara to the north and the more 
cultivable savannah zone to the south. 
It lies across ancient trade routes be- 
tween North and sub-Saharan Africa. 
The town of Timbuktu, long a symbol 
to the Westerner of exotic Africa, lies 
within its domains. Its name is taken 
from the powerful and rich empire of 
Mali which flourished between the 11th 
and 17th centuries, reaching its peak in 
the early 1200’s. Around the turn of the 
century the French obtained control of 
In 1958 Mali, along with most West 
African French territories, became an 
autonomous republic within the French 
community. The next year Mali and 
several of its neighbors attempted to 
form a Federation of Mali, but only Sene- 
gal and Mali actually united. On June 
20, 1960, they became a sovereign state 
3 however, was dissolved 2 months 
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Since this time Mali has made valiant 
efforts to modernize. It is fully cogni- 
zant of its limitations. As a landlocked 
country, it must rely on the good will of 
its neighbors in order to keep trade 
routes open to the outside world. Lack- 
ing in natural resources, Mali’s economy 
now and in the near future must rely on 
farming, livestock, and fishing. 

Mali has chosen a socialist model 
through which to advance. A 5-year de- 
velopment plan through 1965 is concen- 
trating on agriculture as a basis for in- 
creasing exports. Later, industry will 
be developed. Maintaining a strict neu- 
trality, Mali has accepted aid from all 
sides, including the United States and 
France. Mali has Africanized“ the 
state, thus giving talented young Malians 
a chance to develop their skills. 

We salute Mali on its fourth year of 
independence. With a minimum of cor- 
ruption and a sense of self-reliance, au- 
sterity, and hard work, Mali is moving 
forward toward a brighter future. 


The Reapportionment Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
dence of the widespread disapproval of 
the Supreme Court's decision on legisla- 
tive reapportionment, I would like to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Evening Star of 
Wednesday, June 17, a column by Wil- 
liam S. White appearing in the same is- 
sue of the Star as well as a column by 
David Lawrence appearing in the Star 
of the same date. 

All of these articles are on the same 
subject and it is apparent that if Con- 
gress is to retain its position as an im- 
portant factor in the Government of the 
United States, we are going to have to 
propose a constitutional amendment 
curbing the authority of the Supreme 
Court or permitting the Congress to over- 
ride the opinions of the Supreme Court 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Between the pressure of the Executive 
on the Congress and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government will 
shortly be reduced to the status of a 
rubber stamp. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.} Evening Star, 
June 17, 1964] 
THE REAPPORTIONMENT DECISIONS 

It is somewhat late in the day for hand 
wringing over the leading role assumed by 
the Supreme Court in deciding what sort of 
country we are to live in. It is no longer 
cause for surprise that the Court makes its 
decisions, not on the basis of an interpreta- 
tion of existing law, but on the basis of its 
personalized idea of what is right—what is 
good for us. 

That the Court does this is a fact of mod- 
ern political life. We may experience a 
shudder of doubt when it shakes things as 
hard as it has done in its decision on legisla- 
tive reapportionment in the States. We may 
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wonder whether our system of government 
benefits when judges do what voters will not 
do. For all that, it is done. As with the 
historic school decisions of a decade ago, 
things will never be the same again. 

And, as with that earlier decision, to say 
that there is danger in the Court’s assump- 
tion of power is not to say that the effects 
of the application of this power will be evil. 
That depends, in each particular case, on the 
practical and moral validity of the Court's 
collective judgment. 

Philosophical doubts about the function of 
the modern Court do not overweigh the feel- 
ing that, in the current reapportionment 
cases, the practical and moral effects of the 
rulings probably will be for the good. No 
one reading the analyses of rural-urban vot- 
ing discrepancies that form the backbone of 
these opinions can fail to recognize the un- 
fairness of the present system. No one who 
looks honestly at population trends can 
escape a realization that the situation was 
bound to become progressively untenable, 
and eventually would become intolerable. 

Locally, the effects of the new rulings can- 
not be anything but helpful. The nearby 
areas of Maryland and Virginia will gain new 
and deserved power in their State govern- 
ments. Around the country, it seems doubt- 
ful that either political party will gain ap- 
preciable advantage from the change. The 
Democrats, it is predicted, wil: pick up city 
votes. But the Republicans may well gain 
as much in the even faster growing suburbs. 

The Court ruled that from now on, so far 
as is practical, every vote must have the same 
value in balloting for the State legislatures. 
This means, of course, that each election dis- 
trict must have reasonably close to the same 
number of voters. And the Court went the 
whole way in applying this principle. It re- 
fused to exempt either house in a bicameral 
legislature from the “one person, one vote“ 
requirement. It rejected the contention 
that State senates, like the one in Maryland, 
are justified by analogy to the Federal setup. 
That setup, the Court pointed out, was a 
compromise adopted so as to make it pos- 
sible to bring the Federal Union into being. 
The considerations which prompted its es- 
tablishment do not apply to State govern- 
ments today. 

This is a reasonable argument—what was 
good for the Federal Government may not 
mow be good for the States. At the same 
time, one may be pardoned the suspicion 
that what is ruled right for the States today 
may logically be ruled right for the Federal 
Government tomorrrow. Why should not 
every vote, for example, have the same value 
when it comes to election of the President, 
who is President of all the people of the 
United States? The raising of this old issue, 
as a matter of law, may not be too far off. 
For that matter, what is the modern justi- 
fication for the U.S. Senate, under the phi- 
losophy of these rulings? What, indeed, is 
m justification for the federal system it- 

? 

The Supreme Court has moved into un- 
charted territory in disposing of these cases. 
To repeat: Whether the potential dangers 
materalize, as we move ahead, depends on 
the practical and moral judgment of nine 
very powerful men. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star. 
June 17, 1964] 
THE UNCHECKED JUDICIARY 
(By William S. White) 

The historic balance of political power in 
the United States is being overturned by ® 
half dozen men on the Supreme Court wh? 
are amending the Constitution by judicial 
decisions expressing their own notions Of 
what the proper balance should be. 

Going where the judiciary has never before 
dared to go, they are destroying the ancient 
guardian of check and balance which has dis- 
tinguished the oldest practicing democracy 
in the world, 
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The meaning of their course is ultimately 
to make the urban parts and interests of this 
Nation the unchallenged and total masters 
of our affairs, in the legislative arms of Gov- 
ernment—National and State—as the urban 
groups already master the selection of any 
President. 

If these novel constitutional theories 
stand, the America of the 21st century will 
be governed on some vast postcard poll prin- 
ciple in which nothing will matter except the 
ability to marshal the huge bloc votes of the 
cities: Minority rights in the conduct of 
Government will have all but disappeared be- 
fore the monoliths of megalapolis. The city- 
State will become superior in fact to the 
States of the Union as we have known them. 

This extraordinary truth—and surely 
hardly one in 100 Americans is aware of what 
the court is really doing—is now confirmed 
beyond further doubt in a new ruling of the 
Court. This is that both houses of the State 
legislature hereafter “must be apportioned 
on a population basis,” 

FEBRUARY RULING WAS HINT 

That the Supreme Court was on the way 
to this unexampled assertion of dominance 
Over the political processes of this Nation was 
foreshadowed last February, in its ukase that 
congressional districts, too, must be based 
Strictly on population alone. Those who 
Suggested as much at the time were cried 
down as “anticourt” or as in favor of politi- 
Cal sin. 

The Court under Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, against the solemn warnings of an anx- 
ious minority of the judges, is striking down 
the whole principle of a weighted democracy, 
Which is to say of a responsible democracy. 
For nearly two centuries the practice has been 
this: To define the so-called popular legis- 
lative chambers—the National and State 
Houses of Representatives—roughly on the 
basis of population but to allow the upper 
bodies—the Senates, National and State— 
to be based in part on geographic interests. 

This system has thus far prevented the 
total dominion of the increasingly huge 
Urban voting complexes. It has also pre- 
Vented occasionally uninformed and hys- 
terical majorities, in times of crisis and pas- 
Sion and prejudice, from overrunning order 
4nd reason in this Nation. 

The U.S. Senate, of course, is the ultimate 
expression of this check and balance. Ne- 
vada, with fewer people than live in a single 
Small section of such a city as New York, is 
Permitted by the Constitution to have equal 
representation with the biggest State. The 
Court cannot alter this arrangement, in the 
face of the explicit language of the Consti- 
tution, But as to the States, the old protec- 
tions are now going forever. 

OVERSIMPLIFICATION 

The basic theory of the Court’s majority 
is that one man’s vote must in all circum- 
Stances equal another man’s vote—though 
1 man of 12 on a jury can still save a de- 
tendant's life. This is the oversimplifica- 
tion that has crumbled 100 popular democ- 
Tacies over the world, notably in France. 
That unhappy country has at last had to 
Tescue itself from this demagogic idea of 
herd and irresponsible democracy by anoint- 

an imperiously unchecked pseudo-king 
in Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

The Court’s majority—six of nine men 
elected by nobody, serving for life and ac- 
Countable at last only to personal con- 
Sclence—has said this: A State, even if this 
pe the overwhelming and expressed wish of 
ts own people, cannot balance its legislature 
between urban and rural and small town in- 
terests, eyen though for 18 decades this has 

n precisely what most States have done. 

Is this a fair and reasonable dictate from 

Men whose sole constitutional function is to 
t and not to alter that Constitution 
Nep.. their own lawa? Let an expert 
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Says Supreme Court Justice Potter Stew- 
art: What the Court has done is to convey a 
particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
States * * * without regard to and without 
respect for the many individualized and dif- 
ferentiated characteristics of each State * * * 
I could not join the fabrication of a con- 
stitutional mandate which imports and for- 
ever freezes one theory of political thought.” 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

June 17, 1964] 


THE OMNIPOTENT SUPREME CouRT—-APPOR- 
TIONMENT RULING CITED as LATEST EXAMPLE 
OF POWER GRAB BY JUSTICES 


(By David Lawrence) 


A majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has again overstepped the 
bounds of judicial self-restraint. This time 
the court has chosen to ignore the language 
of the Constitution itself which gives to the 
States the right to fix their own voting dis- 
tricts for the two houses of each legislature. 

No such usurpation of power by the judi- 
cial branch of the Government has been re- 
corded before in the whole history of the Re- 
public as is being manifested by the present 
court. The Supreme Court by its recent de- 
cisions has taken upon itself to tell the board 
of supervisors in a county now it shall tax 
and appropriate its money. It, moreover, has 
told the American people, in effect, that there 
must be no prayer in the schools during 
school hours. And now it has undertaken to 
say that the 50 States of the Union cannot 
have their legislative houses based upon any 
form of representation the constitution of 
the State may proclaim, but must conform 
to a formula set forth by the Supreme Court 
of the United States itself. 

If the foregoing observations are considered 
too critical of the Court’s decisions, any 
doubts are dispelled by the actual words of 
the justices who dissented in the reappor- 
tionment cases handed down on Monday of 
this week. 

Justice Harlan, for example, declared that 
the failure of the Court to consider the lan- 
guage of the 14th amendment—on which the 
Court's opinion was based—‘“cannot be ex- 
cused or explained by any concept of devel- 
oping’ constitutionalism.” He added: 

“It is meaningless to speak of constitu- 
tional ‘development’ when both the language 
and history of the controlling provisions of 
the Constitution are wholly ignored.” 

Justice Harlan further declared that the 
Court’s action “amounts to nothing less than 
an exercise of the amending power by this 
Court,” and said: 

“For when, in the name of constitutional 
interpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its view of what should be so for the 
amending process.” 

Justice Harlan pointed out that the deci- 
sions this week “give support to a current 
mistaken view of the Constitution and the 
constitutional function of this Court.” He 
continued: 

“This view, in a nutshell, is that every 
major social ill in this country can find its 
cure in some constitutional ‘principle’ and 
that this Court should ‘take the lead’ in pro- 
moting reform when other branches of gov- 
ernment fail to act. The Constitution is not 
a panacea for every blot upon the public 
welfare, nor should this Court, ordained as a 
judicial body, be thought of as a general 
haven of reform movements.” 

Justice Stewart, in a dissenting opinion 
in which he was joined by Justice Clark, 
declared: 

“With all respect, I am convinced these 
decisions mark a long step backward into 
that unhappy era when a majority of the 
members of this Court were thought by many 
to have convinced themselves and each other 
that the demands of the Constitution were 
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to be measured not by what it says, but by 
their own notions of wise political theory. 
The rule announced today is at odds with 
long-established principles of constitutional 
adjudication under the equal protection 
clause, and it stifles values of local individ- 
uality and initiative vital to the character 
of the Federal union which it was the genius 
of our Constitution to create. 

“What the Court has done is to convert 
a particular political philosophy into a con- 
stitutional rule, binding upon each of the 
50 States, from Maine to Hawaii, from Alaska 
to Texas, without regard and without respect 
for the many individualized and differ- 
entiated characteristics of each State, char- 
acteristics stemming from each State’s dis- 
tinct history, distinct geography, distinct 
distribution of population, and distinct po- 
litical heritage. My own understanding of 
the various theories of representative gov- 
ernment is that no one theory has ever com- 
manded unanimous assent among political 
scientists, historians, or others who have 
considered the problem.” 

Thus, three justices of the Supreme Court 
criticized their six colleagues for having 
overstepped the bounds of the Constitution. 

What can the people throughout the coun- 
try who disagree with the Court do about 
its rulings? For one thing, they can urge 
Congress to pass a law taking from the Su- 
preme Court all jurisdiction in apportion- 
ment cases. But an even more effective 
course would be the passage of a new con- 
stitutional amendment reiterating that the 
States of the Union have a right to apportion 
legislative districts under their own 
constitutions. 


Goldwater Supports Public 
Accommodations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who voted for the civil rights bill, I was 
pleased to note that Senator GOLDWATER 
supported a publie accommodations ordi- 
nance which was later approved unani- 
mously by the Phoenix City Council. 

One might then ask how the Senator 
from Arizona could reconcile this action 
with a vote against the civil rights bill. 
Let us turn back the pages of history for 
a moment. 

Mr. Speaker, the soil of Illinois was 
free soil by the ordinance of 1787, and 
Congress would only admit it to the Un- 
ion as a free State. But it had been 
largely peopled from the South and there 
had been much agitation against this re- 
striction. Then, in 1837, when the bold 
agitation of the abolitionists, lead by 
Publisher Elijah Lovejoy, was exciting 
much disapproval, the Illinois Legisla- 
ture passed resolutions condemning that 
agitation. Actually, there was not much 
in the resolutions which Abraham Lin- 
coln could not literally have accepted. 

Lincoln defined it in his own quite con- 
servative opinions; he deprecates the 
promulgation of Abolition doctrines; but 
does so because it “tends rather to in- 
crease than abate the evils” of slavery. 
Lincoln also wrote to an abolitionist that 
respect for the rights of the slave States 
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was due not only to the Constitution but, 
“as it seems to me, in a sense to freedom 
itself.” 

Abraham Lincoln was one of two legis- 
lators to vote against the resolutions. 
Obviously, Lincoln’s motives which made 
it worth his while to oppose them were 
stronger than Lincoln’s attitude toward 
the abolitionists. His actions seem par- 
adoxical. Yet, perhaps Barry GOLDWA- 
TER would have voted with Lincoln on 
this State resolution. 

Under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point the article from the June 17, 
1964, issue of the Evening Star concern- 
ing Senator GoLpwaTEr’s support of pub- 
lic accommodations: 

PHOENIX Enacts Ricurs BILL OK D BY 

GOLDWATER 

PHOENIX, Arrm., June 17—A public accom- 
modations ordinance which had the backing 
of Barry GoLpwaTER has been unanimously 
approved by the Phoenix City Council. 

Just Monday Senator GOLDWATER voted with 
the Senate minority in an attempt to kill the 
public accommodations section of the Fed- 
eral civil rights bill. 

Senator GOLDWATER'S stand on the Phoenix 
measure came last month in a letter to Wil- 
liam Reilly, chairman of the city’s human 
relations commission. 

Mr. Reilly quoted the letter as saying Sen- 
ator GotpwaTra had no hesitation in sup- 
porting the ordinance. 

The letter said: “I believe that it is in the 
great tradition of our country for all per- 
sons to be treated as individuals without re- 
gard to race, color, or religion. I also beileve 
that it is within the traditions and best inter- 
ests of this country for human relations 
problems to be recognized, evaluated, and 
solved by the local community.” 

Senator GotpwaTer began his political 
career as a Phoenix city councilman. His 
home now is in suburban Paradise Valley. 

The Phoenix law was passed July 16. 
It prohibits discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry in 
all places of public entertainment, amuse- 
ment, or recreation and in hotels, motels, 
and restaurants. 

It creates a five-member human relations 
committee which is to attempt the mediation 
of alleged violations before charges are filed. 

The penalty on conviction would be a fine 
of from $25 to $300, 


Peace Corps Gets Paunch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most imaginative new ideas about our 
foreign assistance effort is now approach- 
ing reality. The International Executive 
Service Corps, to which the President 
paid tribute yesterday in a meeting at the 
White House, has been the brainchild 
of David Rockefeller, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank and Sol M. Lin- 
ovitz, board chairman of Xerox. They 
have received the thoughtful cooperation 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and are expected to have the pro- 
gram underway in the near future. A 
discussion of the proposed Corps ap- 
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peared in a column by Ian Menzies in the 
Boston Globe on June 11. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
New Executive ROLE—PEACE Corps GETS 
PauN R 
(By Ian Menzies) 

A new Peace Corps is in the making. 

It's called the Paunch Corps, unofficially 
that is, and is a term of descriptive endear- 
ment rather than all-encompassing irrever- 
ence. 

The Corps will consist of high-level, expe- 
rienced. businessmen near or at retirement 
age who will serve their country abroad (with 
or without bay windows) under the auspices 
of the Agency for International Development 
(AID) headed by Administrator David Bell. 

The formation of the Corps, the first three 
volunteers will meet with President Johnson 
at the White House on Monday, is significant. 

And, appropriately, it comes in a year 
when for the first time in the history of 
foreign aid, the current $3.5 billion foreign 
aid bill may be authorized without a cut. 

The Paunch Corps—ofiicially the Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps—was nursed 
into existence by David Rockefeller and Sol 
M. Linowitz, board chairman of Xerox, work- 
ing with the Agency for International De- 
velopment which administers the economic 
aid moneys of the foreign aid bill. 

William S. Gaud, deputy administrator of 
AID, chatting in Boston Wednesday, said he 
felt the corps has great possibilities. 

It'll work this way. Businessmen, either 
still active or retired, will carry out in some 
company in an underdeveloped country the 
same job they did here, as comptroller, treas- 
urer, or other executive position. 

They will be paid a salary by the foreign 
company at the going rate in that particular 
country. In a sense it is technical assist- 
ance at the business level. The foreign com- 
pany would expect to benefit through the 
know-how of the volunteer executives. 

This development and others has given 
foreign aid a new look this year. 

There's been a complete turnaround in 
attitude. Witness the fact that the bill may 
go through without cuts. Criticism of the 
foreign aid boondoggle, vociferous in past 
years, has died down. 

Some of this, of course, is due to President 
Johnson's astute maneuvering on the Hill, 
also greater interest by the leadership and a 
paralleling loss of power by Representative 
Orro PassMan, severest critic and whittier of 
foreign aid. 

But more impoftant, perhaps, the agency 
itself has tightened up its administration of 
foreign aid, demanding greater cooperative 
self-measures, and has managed to get its 
Message out. 

For instance, how many people realize that 
of the $3.5 billion in foreign aid (should this 
amount be appropriated) 85 percent of the 
money will be spent in this country? 

Up until now most people see the $3.5 bil- 
lion going overseas as a stream of dollar bills, 
Not so. The money is spent here in goods 
and services, at least 85 percent of it, before 
going overseas. 

This is quite a fillip to the economy, and 
one that would be missed. Massachusetts, 
in fact, over the past 2 years has received 
some $40 million in contracts and services 
from foreign aid appropriations. 

What AID people, like personable 
Bill Gaud, is how little advantage American 
business is taking of the foreign aid program. 

Gaud believes American businessmen, 
whose brand names are going abroad, should 
be following up the aid program looking for 
permanent markets. The Germans, French, 
and other European nations are cashing in. 

But altogether there seems to be a much 
better climate and understanding of foreign 
aid in this country this year than at any 
time since the Marshall plan began in 1948. 


June 18 
The Baker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
have received a letter which I believe all 
of the Members of the House would want 
to have brought to their attention. Itis 
signed by 207 members of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago who are con- 
cerned about the threat to our liberties 
posed by the resolutions to amend the 
Constitution, submitted by Congressman 
Becker and others. Their joint letter is 
brief, but it states every major reason 
which has been raised before our com- 
mittee against the proposals. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues for its logic, 
brevity, and inclusiveness: 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, IU., June 9, 1964. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, and to the Members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

The undersigned members of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago respectfully sub- 
mit their deep concern about the dangers of 
the proposed Becker amendment and similar 
attempts to amend the Constitution to per- 
mit religious ceremonies under official aus- 
pices. 

A number of objectionable features of the 
proposed amendments have been pointed out 
by religious leaders and by authorities on 
constitutional law. 

First, such an amendment would debase 
religion by equating it with rote recitation 
of prescribed formulae. Leaders of all major 
religious groups have expressed strong op- 
position to such governmental activity, 
which could rob religion of its true content 
and force. 

Second, it would detract from the separa- 
tion of church and state by injecting reli- 
gious matters into governmental activities. 

Third, it can only encourage divisiveness 
and sectarian strife by accentuating religious 
differences in public life. 

Fourth, it threatens freedom of religion 
since the so-called voluntary basis of par- 
ticipation is very often illusory for school- 
children who are in an atmosphere of com- 
Pliance to school authority and peer group 
sentiment. It should be noted that there is 
no provision for voluntary participation in 
section 2 of the Becker amendment which 
covers all activities outside the school prayer 
area. 

Fifth, it can only harm the public schools 
by injecting sectarian controversy into pub- 
lic school affairs. 

Sixth, it amounts to the establishment of 
an official religion which elevates "Biblical 
Scriptures” over other sacred books and the 
practice of public prayer over notions that 
prayer should be private and personal. 

Seventh, the proposals are vague and con- 
fused. They would lead to a host of prob- 
lems in application; eg., which versions of 
the Bible are meant, what will happen to the 
State constitutions (like that of Ilinois) 
which have been interpreted to forbid school 
prayer? 

Eighth, they divert attention from the real 
educational problems of providing moral 
education in the schools, problems which will 
not be solved by rote recitation or f 
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Lastly, passage of such an amendment 
would only encourage those who oppose the 
Judicial protection of our constitutional 
liberties and would set a precedent for fur- 
ther assaults on the Bill of Rights. 

Individual signers may differ as to the 
relative weight to be accorded to the vari- 
ous objections but we are agreed that the 
Proposals to amend the Constitution are 
dangerous and uncalled for. We hope that 
your committee will protect our liberties by 
defeating any such proposal, 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert M. Adams, A. Adrian Albert, Odin 
W. Anderson, Dr, Francis L. Archer, 
Mark Ashin. 

Reginald Bartholomew, Dr. Richard K. 
Blaisdell, R. Pierce Beaver, Selwyn 
W. Becker, Dr. H. Stanley Bennett, 
Merlin E. Bergdoll, Bruno Bettelheim, 
Patrick Billingsley, Jacob G. Birn- 
berg, Walter Blair, W. Barnett Blake- 
more, Jr., Peter M. Blau, Lawrence 
Bogorad, Wayne C. Booth, Merlin Bo- 
wen, Norman M. Brandburn, Paul R. 
Brass, Frank R. Bruel, Dr. Austin M. 
Brues, Dr. Benjamin Burrows, John 
M. Butler, Horace R. Byers. 

Wesley Calef, R. F, Campbell, Leon Carn- 
ovsky, John G. Cawelti, Joseph J. 
Ceithaml, S. Chandrasekhar, V. C. 
Chappell, Francis S. Chase. 

Michael Cherniavsky, Frank M. Child, 
Robert N. Clayton, Robert C. Coburn, 
Eric Cochrane, Williard J. Congreve, 
H. G. Creel, S. Thomas Cummings, 
James A. Davis, Dr. M. Edward Davis, 
Harold Demsetz, Albert Dorfman. 

Dr. Joseph P. Evans, Floyd A. Fallers, 
Dr. Donald J. Ferguson, W. H. W. Field, 
Donald Fiske, Dr. Lawrence Z. Freed- 
man, Dave Fultz, Herman H. Fussler. 

Marc Galanter, Helena M. Gamer, Clif- 
ford Geertz, E. Peter Geiduschek, 
Stanley Gevirtz, Alan Gewirth, Clay- 
ton Giese, James Gilbert, Langdon B. 
Gilkey, Julian R. Goldsmith, Leo A. 
Goodman, Louis Gottschalk, Clif- 
ford W. Gurney. 

Haley, Mark H. Haller, Richard 
T. Hallock, S. William Halperin, Cath- 
erine Ham, Earl J. Hamilton, Joseph 
Haroutunian, Chauncy D. Harris, 
Daniel Harris, Walter L. Hass, Dr. 
Robert J. Hasterlik, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Albert M. Hayes, Robert D. Hess, 
I. N. Hill, W. A. Hiltner, Marshall G. 
S. Hodgson, Bert F. Hoselitz. 

Dwight J. Ingle, Meyer W. Isenberg, 
Philip W. Jackson, John E. Jeuck, 
Ralph G. Johnson, Walter Johnson, 
Dr. Richard J. Jones, Helene J. Kan- 
tor, Stanley A. Kaplan, L. Margaret 
Kraemer, Mark M. Krug, William Krus- 
kal, Philip B. Kurland, Dr. Richard 
L. Landau, L. H. Lanzl, Richard K. 
Lashof, Dr. George V. LeRoy, Robert 
M. Lewert, Morton A. Lieberman. 

Alton A. Linford, Bernard M. Loomer, 
James H. Lorie, Dr. Allen L. Lorincz, 
Edward Lowinsky, Mary E. Macdonald, 
Roy P. Mackal, Norman F. Maclean, 
Duncan MacRae, Jr., Alvin Markovitz, 
McKim Marriott, Martin E. Marty, 
Harold M. Mayer, Robert L. McCaul, 
Grant McConnell, Raven I, McDavid, 
Jr., Hugh McLean, 

Lioyd A. Metzler, Gerhard E. O. Meyer, 
Leonard B. Meyer, Lothar Meyer, Peter 
Meyer, William H. Meyer, James E. 
Miller, Jr., Dr. Robert Y. Moore, Hans 
J. Morgenthau, Bruce Morrissette, 
James W. Moulder, Richard F. Muth, 
Manning Nash, Leo Nedelsky, Peter D. 
Noerdlinger, Dallin H. Oaks, Alex Or- 
den, David Orlinsky. 

Robert Palter, Sherwood Parker, Dr. 
Roger W. Pearson, Dr. H. B. Perlman, 
Melba Phillips, C, Herman Pritchett, 
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Alfred L. Putnam, Allan Rechtschaffen, 
Albert Rees, Kenneth J. Rehage, Erica 
Reiner, Stuart A. Rice, Dr. Richard B. 
Richter, Phyllis J. Rolnick, Margaret 
K. Rosenheim. 

Gerson M. Rosenthal, Jr., Peter H. Rossi, 
Dr. Donald A. Rowley, J. Coert Rylarrs- 
dam, Jack Sawyer, Davis M. Schneider, 
Eugene W. Schulkind, Dr. Sidney 
Schulman, Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Robert 
Scranton, Joel Seidman, Charles H. 
Shireman, John M. Shlien, Bernece K. 
Simon, Joseph Sittler, Winfield Smith, 
George Sorter, Irving Spergel, Dr. Don- 
ald F. Steiner, Gary A. Steiner. s 

Richard G. Stern, Dr. Nels M. Strand- 
jord, Bernard S. Strauss, Nathan Su- 
garman, Don R. Swanson, Marc J. 
Swartz, Sol Tax, Russell B. Thomas, 
Manley Thompson, Robert B. Uretz, 
William J. Van Cleve, Richard Vik- 
strom, Dr. Willard J. Visek, Alan D, 
Wade. 

Richard C. Wade, David L. Wallace, Nancy 
E. Warner, Arnold R. Weber, Charles W. 
Wegener, Dale S. Weis, J. Marvin 
Weller, Dr. Joseph M. Wepman, 
Granger E. Westberg, John Westley, 
Warner A. Wick, Howard Winger, Gib- 
son Winter, Robert W. Wissler, Dr. Ira 
G. Wool, Dr. F. Howell Wright, Meyer 
N. Zald, Norman H. Zide. 


Veteran Pension Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I include the following 
concerning veteran pension figures: 
Veterans pension figures—Active compensa- 

tion, and indemnity, pension 


and retirement cases for all wars and Reg- 
ular Establishment 


{Latest release, Apr. 20, 1964, of U.S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration] 


pe 
Dependency — indemnity 
compensation and compen- 


Rotired ome ffioers 1 
emergency officers 
Retired Reserve officers 2 
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Veterans pension figures—Active compensa- 
tion, and indemnity, pension 
and retirement cases for all wars and Reg- 
ular Establishment—Continued 


Total Total 
War and type of case disability | death 
cases cases 
Wend War, Fis, aeaeaie 1, 662, 989 
Service-connected .. 1, 496, 680 242, 489 
Compensation. 1, 496, 680 58, 
Dependency and indem- 
ty compensation.....}........... 72, 423 


88 and indem- 
eee 


Special wal 
Retired rey, officers 1 
Regular Establishme: 
5 


neeg 
Bs sg 


emer nin 
Dependency and indem- 


0 
368 
30 
201 
57 
0 
8 3 —— 57 
Non: ected. 0 2, 045 
"Public © Law § 86-211 = 0 
Special acta o| > 
acts. 
Indian wars. 20 400 
a pokes near g s 
mpensation........... 
Devs dency and indem- 
compensation 0 2 
5 ee conn — 20 398 
Public Law 86-211... 3 0 
5 Prior law 5 = 


4 Retirement paid by the VA to retired 
e probationary, or temporary officers of World 
$ Retirement paid by the VA to retired Reserve off 
San the Army under provisions of Public Law 262, Nen 


pie Reports and Statistics, Office of the Controller, 


Mass Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the June 
22 issue of U.S. News & World Report in- 
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cludes a highly significant report from 
Canada’s second largest city, Toronto, 
describing how that metropolis is solving 
its mass transportation problem. 

In the expectation that the mass trans- 
portation bill, which has now been 
cleared by the Rules Committee, will 
soon be scheduled for action in the House, 
I call the attention of our colleagues to 
Toronto’s very encouraging experience, 
experience which points up the urgent 
need for concerted action in our own 
country to halt the deterioration of our 
transportation systems in and about 
most of our larger cities. 

With approximately two-thirds of our 
people now residing in our metropolitan 
areas, Mr. Speaker, there can be no de- 
nying the national character of the com- 
muter mass transportation problem. 
With the limited assistance provided by 
the legislation now awaiting action, some 
of our cities can proceed with greater 
speed and assurance to help break the 
traffic bottleneck which is rapidly 
strangling them, just as Toronto is doing. 

I urge our colleagues to read this ar- 
ticle and see what dollars-and-cents 
sense mass transportation makes. 

The article follows: 

Toronto: How One Crry Is WORKING OUT 
Mass TRANSIT 

(Growing traffic bottlenecks are forcing 
U.S. city planners to search harder for a 
“downtown” solution. Here’s a look at one 
that works—Toronto’s subway.) 

Toronto, OnTarto.—Here in Canada’s sec- 
ond-biggest city, municipal planners from 
the United States believe they may have 
found a way to beat downtown traffic bottle- 
necks. 

Toronto’s solution: A modern subway sys- 
tem that virtually pays for itself. 

Similar midtown subways already are be- 
ing considered by Washington, Atlanta, and 
Los Angeles. Plans are completed for a sub- 
way in San Francisco. 

Other U.S. cities are starting to look into 
subways as a means of unplugging downtown 
traffic arteries. Congress is being asked to 
subsidize subways and other features of 
mass-transit sytem for U.S. cities. 

It is in Toronto, where problems are much 
like those in big cities of the United States, 
that the most recent experiment with under- 
ground rapid transit has been tried out in 
North America. 

VERDICT: SUCCESS 

Results of Toronto’s subway experiment 
carefully analyzed by United States and 
Canadian experts over a 10-year period, now 
are considered highly satisfactory. 

Ten years ago, auto travel through the 
center of Toronto at any hour of the day 
was a nightmare of creeping motion, punc- 
tuated by stops, starts, and stalls. 

Today, a 6.5-mile subway that runs 
through the heart of the downtown area 
has relieved much of this traffic congestion. 
Traffic analysts figure that it has eliminated 
10,000 to 25,000 automobiles from downtown 
streets on the average workday. 

The new subway has also revived the mid- 
town area, touched off a boom in new office 
and apartment buildings, and changed the 
living and working patterns for tens of thou- 
sands of city dwellers. 

The cost of this underground rapid-transit 
system, moreover, could be financed entirely 
by the extra tax dollars now produced each 
year by skyrocketing property values along 
the subway route. 

This was Canada's first subway. But it 
has proved to be so successful that Toronto 
is in the process of multiplying its original 
underground mileage. Montreal has begun a 
subway of its own, and other Canadian cities 
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are planning a similar attack on their traffic 
problems. 
ARCHAIC STREETS 

Behind the Toronto experiment was a 
traffic dilemma common to many of North 
America's older cities. 

A modern metropolis had grown up around 
the muddy fort carved out of a wilderness 
off Lake Ontario in 1793. As the population 
multiplied, the marrow, horse-and-buggy 
streets in the city's central core could not 
cope with 20th-century volumes of traffic. 
The problem approached a crisis. 

An underground transit system had been 
considered as early as 1911. By 1949, the 
situation had become so desperate that work 
finally began on a subway along Yonge 
Street, through the worst of the downtown 
congestion. 

Construction took 5 years. Unstable soil 
made tunneling impractical. Instead, an 
enormous ditch was scooped out and later 
roofed over for two-thirds of the route. 

By March 1954, when the first trains rolled 
along the subway, construction costs totaled 
$55 million. An additional $12 million had 
been spent on equipment, 

Now, 10 years later, 70 percent of the 
people who come to downtown Toronto every 
day use public transit—including the sub- 
way. It has proved cheaper, faster, safer, and 
more convenient than driving a car. 

Subway trains run every 2½% minutes 
during the rush hour, and are never more 
than 4 minutes apart in normal periods. 
A trip by streetcar up Yonge Street that used 
to take 35 to 50 minutes or more now takes 
about 16 minutes by subway. 

Out of 2 million people living in the 
Toronto metropolitan area, about 800,000 
commute every working day to and from the 
tiny city center of offices and retail stores. 

Many commuters, it turns out, drive to the 
northern subway terminal park there, and 
take the subway for the last stretch. Others 
use Metropolitan Toronto’s fully integrated 
public-transit system all the way. A uni- 
versal fare system offers them free transfers 
between all bus, streetcar, and subway routes. 

Fares have been raised four times in the 
past decade. But now, at six tickets for $1, 
public transit is still considered a bargain 
by most. 

250,000 FARES A DAY 

Subway trains are carrying 250,000 passen- 
gers daily. To move the subway riders in 
private autos, planners figure, would require 
at least 20 lanes of expressways through 
downtown Toronto, if that much space could 
be found and costs met. 

Traffic was eased by the subway in other 
ways, too. It made possible elimination of 
streetcars from two major traffic arteries 
through the midtown area. This automati- 
cally doubled the autocarrying capacity of 
those streets. 

An unexpected side benefit has been the 
rapid change in downtown Toronto. Once 
people realized just how fast and easily they 
could travel to the central area by subway, 
big corporations and developers began to 
take a second look at their expansion plans. 

Downtown“ began to attract new con- 
struction in a band several blocks wide along 
the subway route. By now, more than 30 
new office and apartment buildings, valued 
at about $125 million, flank the subway 
line—and more are being erected. 

Financial results are found by U.S. inves- 
tigators to be equally surprising. 

THE LAND BOOM 


Values of property within two blocks of 
the subway stations have increased 3 to 7 
times. One strip of property, purchased 12 
years ago for $9,000, recently sold for $90,000. 
“Air rights“ above the stations have become 
choice building sites. 

The building boom in areas bordering the 
subway routes increased real estate assess- 
ments by 58 percent between 1952 and 1962, 
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compared with the citywide average in- 
crease of only 25 percent. This difference 
in tax base is producing enough new tax 
revenue to equal both the capital outlays 
and carrying charges for the initial subway 
system. 

But the big advantage, the figures now 
show, is the amount of traffic that Is han- 
died by the new subway, as compared with 
other means of transportation. 

In 1 hour, the Toronto planners figure, 
a single lane of traffic can move 2,400 people 
by private auto on one of the city’s new 
expressways, 4,500 by bus on local streets, 
or 12,000 by streetcar. By contrast, 
the hourly capacity of the city’s subway is 
40,000 riders. 

During peak hours, the subway actually 
carries an average of 32,000 passengers, at 
speeds of up to 35 miles an hour, with no 
timekilling red lights and no time lost from 
traffic jams. 

PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


City transportation officials here feel that 
this kind of performance cannot be beaten 
by any other system, As a result they plan 
to increase their underground mileage al- 
most tenfold over the original 4.5-mile sec- 
tion in the coming 15 years. A 2-mile ex- 
tension was opened in February 1963. Soon 
there will be 20 miles of subway. By 1980, 
3 more lines will nearly double the city’s 
subway mileage again, to about 40 miles. 

Toronto’s method of financing a new sub- 
way also is being studied by United States 
and Canadian city planners. 

The original subway system is being paid 
for by the Toronto Transit Commission, but 
expansion plans will incorporate large sub- 
sidies from the city. 

The principle now is established that sub- 
ways here, like streets and highways, are 
public thoroughfares. As a result, 70 per- 
cent of the cost of new subway expansion is 
being paid for by city and Province funds. 


School Prayer Endorsement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, every day 
more letters from individuals, letters 
from groups and petitions come to my 
office, asking for a constitutional amend- 
ment to restore prayer and Bible reading 
in the public schools. 

I am taking the liberty of inserting in 
the Recorp a statement and the names 
of people who signed a petition and who 
are members of Farm Bureau Council 
4-A of Miami County in the State of 
Ohio: 

To: The Honorable Members of the House of 
Representatives of our own United States 
of America. 

From: The members of Farm Bureau Coun- 
cil 4-A of Miami County in the State of 
Ohio. 

We, the undersigned, feeling the desper- 
ate need to restore to our country the hu- 
mility in government which comes from a 
recognition of God in all places and times, 
do implore- the restoration of prayer and/or 
Scripture reading in our public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Courter, Doris C. 
Courter, Lawrence Courter, H. Clay 
Hughes, Grace A. Hughes, Harry La 
Tourrette, Adam Wilgus, Mabel H. 
Kinder, Ellen La Tourrette, Golda Wil- 
gus, Ethel Aughbaugh, Cinda 
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You, or the Supreme Court rather, had no 
more right to remove the recitation of prayer 
or a God than we have in ask- 
ing that it be reinstated. The status quo 
had been maintained for 180 years until we 
started hobnobbing with godless people and 

Communists. 


The Gentleman Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
fession of politics is often maligned and 
its practitioners often accused of being 
something less than gentlemen. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure, 
therefore, that we can point to an article 
in the press which states just the op- 
Posite and praises the gentlemanly man- 
ner of one of the country’s leading po- 
litical professionals. 

Many of us, I know, have had occasion 
to meet George L. Hinman, the Republi- 
can national committeeman from the 
State of New York. He is a scholarly 
lawyer with a great facility for making 
lasting friendships. Above all he has 
the respect of all who know him. 

I am pleased, therefore; to include 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
by Bruce Biossat, Washington corres- 
pondent, Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, as it appeared in newspapers 
thorughout the country, including the 
Olean, N. V., Times Herald of Monday, 
June 15, 1964. 

The article follows: 

THE GENTLEMAN POLITICIAN 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

WasSHINGTON.—Defeated though he may 
now be, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
has brought to the Republican political scene 
One of the most warmly admired and respect- 
pa ic ever to move about on the campaign 


He is George L. Hinman, 58, the Governor's 
top political associate, New York Republican 
National committeeman, lawyer, holder of 
many Rockefeller portfolios. 

Hard-crusted party professionals speak of 
Hinman above all as a man of unexampled 
quality—gentlemanly, diplomatic, fair and 
straight in his dealings, knowledgeable, and 
incredibly hard working. Some suggest they 
have never quite seen his equal in politics. 

Rockefeller, hearing frequent complaint 
that his camp in 1959-60 lacked a real grasp 
ot national party politics, commissioned Hin- 
man in 1961 to correct the situation. 

This lawyer from Binghamton thereupon 
Set out on an almost continuous round of 
Political travels across the country, attend- 
ing every important party meeting no matter 
where held, joining in fundraising dinners, 
Shaking hands with hundreds of politicians. 

This undertaking quickly turned George 
Hinman into one of the most proficient pro- 
fessionals in the Nation. And, until the mo- 
ment of the Governor's remarriage in May 
1983, it had so prepared the groundwork that 

eller's nomination for the presidency 


this year was taken for granted in many 
circles, 
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Says a man who observes Hinman closely: 

“He is carrying around in his head the 
most complete information on major party 
political figures ever put together in this 
country.” 

From the outside, no matter what his im- 
mediate purpose, Hinman made it a practice 
never to move into any territory without first 
calling on and making accommodation with 
the party regulars there. This is one of his 
most admired habits. 

A former Wisconsin GOP chairman, Claude 
Jasper, once dreamed up this incident to ex- 
press his appreciation: 

“George and the Governor are flying over 
my State in a twin-engined aircraft. An 
engine conks out. The plane is faltering 
But Hinman radios me, requesting 
permission to land.” 

Hinman’s close associates say he has built 
a prodigious file of written material on per- 
sonalities, party structure, strategic situ- 
ations and other matters. He pours out his 
information to secretaries in brief pauses 
between trips. 

Even though Rockefeller's remarriage sent 
his nomination prospects plummeting, Hin- 
man carried doggedly on, laboring to set up 
in State after State an organization which 
many politictans—including numerous 
Rockefeller adversaries—consider high grade. 

He suffered many slings in the dark months 
before Rockefeller finally triumphed in the 
Oregon primary. Then for a time it looked 
as if his long concentration on California 
would be rewarded. When defeat came for 
the Governor, it was also a very hard blow 
for Hinman. 

No cue yet exists as to Rockefeller's next 
moves in the 1964 nomination fight now so 
close to being won by Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER. Whatever is done, George Hinman 
will be in the thick of it. 

A good many politicians around the Na- 
tion wish he could be in the thick of impor- 
tant Republican Party endeavors for a long 
time to corhe. 


Freedom’s Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, June 14, was Flag Day, and I 
was pleased to note that throughout my 
district a great number of flags were in 
evidence and that the American public 
responded and effectively demonstrated 
their interest in our national standard. 

The reasons for this resurgence and 
interest in Flag Day are numerous, and 
certainly the inspiring editorial com- 
ments of local newspaper are most valu- 
able. As an example, I insert into the 
Recorp an editorial of Thursday, June 
11, which appeared in the Blue Island 
Sun-Standard, Blue Island, IN., which 
gave its voice to a wonderful observance 
of Flag Day: 

FREEDOM'S SYMBOL 

Distractions beset us and it is a good 
idea occasionally for the sake of our personal 
and national sense of direction to reserve a 
time for taking stock. This country will 
observe National Flag Week from June 14 
through June 20 this year—let us renew 
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the custom of showing the colors and recall 
the ideals for which they stand. 

Whether snapping in a stiff breeze or hang- 
ing in dignified repose, it is impossible to 
look at the Stars and Stripes without seeing 
reflected in them both the glorious past, and 
the future which can belong to the great 
country they represent. A nation’s strength 
has no meaning unless its use follows the 
will of a people with pride and integrity of 


purpose, 

Responsible individuals with the freedom 
to think, create, and move to meet fast 
changing circumstances bullt the United 
States. A free society capable of spawning 
and encouraging such citizens will have the 
versatile strength to steer a meaningful 
course in this fast shifting world. The 
American flag has always flown above such 
a land—tet’s keep it so. 


Scranton Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing column from the Washington 
Post, June 17, 1964: 

SCRANTON PROSPECTS: DEPENDING ON SECON! 
THOUGHTS s 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Is Governor Scranton attempting the im- 
possible—or merely the miraculous? 

He admits he started late. He also set 
back his cause by his indecision at the Gov- 
ernors’ conference in Cleveland. 

But there is nothing vague nor indecisive 
nor inanimate about the Scranton quest for 
the Republican presidential nomination to- 
day. He is adding zest to the contest and 
a new element of competition for Senator 
GOLDWATER, who is now so far ahead that 
Mr. Scranton can hardly see him in the 
distance. 

My own conviction is that Scranton's dra- 
matic and forceful entrance into the race is 
an asset to the Republican Party, that it 
ought to be welcomed as a means of breath- 
ing some life into the convention. And it 
does two more important things: 

It will vigorously challenge the policies and 
views which Go.tpwaTrer wants the Repub- 
lican Party to accept—on the use of nuclear 
weapons, on getting out of the U.N., on 
breaking relations with Russia, on civil 
rights, on social security and other welfare 


programs, 

It could gain sufficient momentum to cause 
many of the delegates to give a second 
thought to the decision which perhaps a 
majority appears already to have made—that 
GOLDWATER is their favorite. 

But can Scranton do in less than a month 
what Gotpwater has been doing for the past 
2 years—however dynamic his efforts? 

It would be a political miracle if he can. 
But there are several factors which work for 
Scranton and which give him a possibility 
of altering the shape of the convention. 
They are: 

Political opinion among Republican vot- 
ers—to whom the convention delegates are 
responsible and usually responsive—is mal- 
leable, very malleable. This is best illus- 
trated by the fact that in the three gen- 
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uinely contested primaries, the Republican 
voters gave their first choice to a different 
candidate in each instance; to Lodge in New 
Hampshire, to Rockefeller in Oregon, and 
to Goldwater in California. 

Scranton is not alone. He is getting more 
help than Governor Rockefeller did in Cali- 
fornia. Governor Romney of Michigan is on 
his side. The leaders of the draft-Lodge 
movement have joined up. Rockefeller has 
pledged his “full support.” General Eisen- 
hower continues to call for an open conven- 
tion” which suggests that he may hope that 
Goldwater might not lock it up in advance. 
Richard Nixon urged a third-force candi- 
date at the Governor's conference and it now 
looks as though he hopes Scranton will go 
tar enough to stop Goldwater but not far 
enough to stop Nixon. 

Many of the delegates apparently com- 
mitted or favorable to Goldwater are not 
firmly tied down. Their allegiance is shaky 
and subject to persuasion. From here on 
Scranton will be busy at persuasion. 

It is almost certain that GOLDWATER'S maxi- 
mum strength will be on the first ballot. 
This is why he must get a first-ballot 
nomination or probably falter and fail. Slip- 
page on the second ballot would be fatal. 
Thus the climate of second thought and 
doubt about Gotpwarter which Scranton will 
tend to create, could be dangerous. 

Scranton has two main arguments with 
which to cast doubt on the wisdom of a 
Go.owater nomination—the fact that GoLD- 
water is conducting a campaign which goes 
against the voting record of most Republican 
Senators and Congressmen and the fact that 
many Republican moderates see a GOLDWATER 
ticket losing offices at every level of govern- 
ment, 

These factors do not assure Scanton a vic- 
tory. They do assure him a hearing. 


Teenage Drinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time during my service in Con- 
gress, I have called the attention of our 
colleagues to the harmful results of New 
York State's law permitting the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to teenagers, espe- 
cially in terms of the effects on those 
States, including my own New Jersey, 
which border on New York. 

I have done so in the hope that the al- 
most universal opposition to teenage 
drinking which exists throughout the 
country, together with a greater aware- 
ness of the interstate implications of 
New York’s law, might help persuade 
that State to conform with its neighbors 
and with the rest of the Nation. Un- 
fortunately, the State of New York con- 
tinues to go its own way with little ap- 
parent regard for the consequences. 

As the Newark Evening News pointed 
out in its lead editorial of June 8, how- 
ever, the adverse consequences have not 
been restricted to other States. New 
York, itself, has been paying the price 
of its refusal to raise its legal drinking 
age to a more reasonable level. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial: 
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THE CONSEQUENCES 


For years New York has rejected pleas 

from neighbor States that it raise the legal 
minimum age for purchase of alcoholic 
beverages to the national level of 21. Now 
New York is being confronted with some 
of the consequences of public drinking by 
teenagers. 
New York City councilmen are getting 
complaints from beachfront neighborhoods. 
Hundreds of empty beer cans litter streets 
near beaches. Beatings and stabbings at- 
tributed to youthful drinkers have been re- 
ported. Racial incidents are feared. 

Ready for city council action is one pro- 
posal that would make it unlawful for any- 
one under 18 to drink beer or liquor on any 
public street or beach, and another that 
would call on the park department to ban, 
except at designated places, the drinking 
of beer and liquor at public beaches. 

No one ever claimed that all autqmobile 
accidents and disorderly conduct attribut- 
able to teenage would be elimi- 
nated if New York adopted the 2l-year age 
limit of its sister States. But it is argued, 
and with considerable corroboration, that 
these problems would be dimished. 

Certainly conditions at New York beaches 
and parks would not have become so of- 
fensive if irresponsible youngsters were not 
permitted free access to the liquor stores. 
It’s still not too late for New York to re- 
join the Union. 


Lowell Pastor Selected for Project in 
Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to draw to the attention of the 
House an article that appeared in the 
Lowell Sun on Monday, June 15, 1964, 
announcing that a Lowell minister, the 
Reverend Paul K. Ketchum, will partici- 
pate in the Japan summer evangelism 
program of 1964. As a member of a team 
of 15 ministers representing 7 denom- 
inations, Reverend Ketchum will help 
establish new churches and aid newly 
founded churches in Japan. 

We are all proud of Reverend 
Ketchum and his laudable efforts for the 
cause of international peace and under- 
standing. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the RECORD: 

LOWELL Pastor SELECTED FOR PROJECT IN 
JAPAN 

LowELL.—Reyv. Paul F. Ketchum, pastor of 
the Eliot Presbyterian Church, has been in- 
vited to participate in the Japan summer 
evangelism project of 1964. He will be a 
member of a team of 15 ministers represent- 
ing 7 different denominations including the 
United Church of Canada. 

The Japan evangelism project is a sum- 
mer program of cooperative evangelism which 
has established new churches and aided 
promising but weak churches in many parts 
of Japan. During this summer of 1964, 
15 churches of North America will share their 
pastors during July and August with weaker 
congregations in Japan. 

The project had its beginning in 1954 
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under the leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Lacour of the Methodist church. It 
was taken over by the United Church of 
Christ in Japan in cooperation with the 
Japan Interboard Committee which has its 
headquarters in New York City, at 475 River- 
side Drive. The interboard committee is a 
cooperative organization representing seven 
major Protestant denominations that sponsor 
missionary work in Japan: the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., the Methodist 
Church, the Reformed Church in America, 
the Evangelical United Brethren, the Disci- 
ples of Christ, the United Church of Christ, 
and the United Church of Canada. 

The ministers selected for this program are 
given several months of orientation before 
leaving home and further training en route 
and in Japan. 

Each North American pastor Is assigned to 
a church “center” where he works with an 
interpreter (most interpreters are Japanese 
theological students or graduates of Chris- 
tian colleges) and a young Japanese pastor. 
The work includes preaching, teaching Bible 
classes; conducting classes in English, help- 
ing to train young people in service to the 
church and community, directing vacation 
church schools, counseling, calling in the 
homes, conducting prayer meetings in the 
homes, holding classes for “seekers” from 
the Buddhist and Shinto religions as they 
seek to understand the Christian faith and 
way of life. 

Among the advantages for the local Japa- 
nese church in having the assistance of the 
pastors from overseas is that of a greater pos- 
sibility of outreach into the life of the com- 
munity. In introducing the North Ameri- 
can colleagues to the town officials, the local 
pastor gains new stature in the community, 
and the little church around the corner from 
the large ornate Buddhist temple or Shinto 
shrine is linked in the people's mind with an 
important international force for good, 
namely Christianity. 

It is also found to be a valuable result of 
the summer's relationships that the home 
church of the visiting minister becomes 
closely linked in a bond of mutual helpful- 
ness with the church in Japan. 

Last month, Reverend Mr. Ketchum re- 
ceived word that he will be located in the city 
of Kojima which is in Okayma Prefecture on 
the Inland Sea. There is just one Christian 
church in the city which started 15 years ago 
in the home of a member. Last fall the 
members built a small chapel. Recently the 
pastor, Reverend Tomoyuki Fujioka, wrote 
Reverend Mr. Ketchum a letter of welcome 
in which he described the church and the 
city of Kojima. 

Reverend Mr. Fojioka wrote: “The popula- 
tion of Kojima is about 70,000. It was a 
fishing village and a salt processing town, 
but today it is a manufacturing city. Ko- 
jima makes about 70 percent of the school 
uniforms and working wear of all Japan. 
Consequently we have girls from 15 to 25 
years of age coming from the country to work 
in the factories. We have three high schools, 
five junior high schools, plus a seamen’s 
school, hospital, etc. The city is very active 
and growing. 

“The church is small but we are working 
to evangelize more and more and hope to be 
a big influence in this city.” 

Reverend Mr. Ketchum will fly from Boston 
to Los Angeles, Calif., on Tuesday, June 30. 
In Los Angeles he will join the other 14 
members of the team and they will fly to- 
gether to Honolulu on Wednesday, July 1. 
After a day of briefing in Honolulu, they will 
continue to Tokyo, where they will receive 
5 days of special orientation. On Sunday, 
July 6, each minister will preach in a Tokyo 
church through a Japanese interpreter. 
From Tokyo, Reverend Mr. Ketchum will fly 
to Osaka and then go by train to Kojima 
where he will remain through August 30. 


1964 
Premature Election Results 
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O 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the highly developed techniques 
exhibited by the radio and television net- 
works in predicting at the earliest pos- 
sible moment election results, the sugges- 
tion by our colleague, OLIVER BOLTON, 
that radio and TV networks agree to a 
delay in announcing election results 
until after the public is finished voting is 
particularly commendable. 


As an indication of the grassroots sup- 
port for Representative Botron’s pro- 
posal, I am pleased to insert into the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Thursday, June 11, edition of the 
Chicago Heights Star, Chicago Heights, 
III., emphasizing the practicality of this 
thought: 

PREMATURE ELECTION RESULTS 

A problem over which we have expressed 
concern in the past is currently receiving 
attention in the Nation’s Capital. It is the 
practice of computing the probable outcome 
of national elections before all of the polls 
are closed. 

Congressman Oniver P. Boiron, of Ohio, 
has indicated he will ask the Federal Com- 
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munications Commission to step in unless 
radio and television networks agree to delay 
announcing the winner until we indeed have 
one. 

The hazards of predicting the outcome of 
a close election before residents in all time 
zones have yoted are obvious. Projections 
pointing to victory of a candidate on the 
basis of Eastern and Middle West voting are 
almost certain to have an effect on west 
coast residents who haven't visited the polls. 

It is difficult to estimate the size of a 
“bandwagon” vote accruing to the apparent 
winner, but there is substantial evidence 
that many persons like to be identified with 
the victor. 

Perhaps more important, however, is the 
impact of premature announcements on per- 
son who are reluctant to cast a supposedly 
meaningless vote. Particularly in the event 
of inclement weather, what incentive would 
there be for a voter to visit the polls in an 
apparently lost cause? It is almost impossi- 
ble to reject the conclusion that under pres- 
ent conditions the final tally can fall to re- 
flect true voter opinion. 

After having voted, all of us are impatient 
for identification of the probable winner, but 
most of us would be willing to bridle our 
impatience rather than risk improper influ- 
ence on the election’s outcome. 

At least one spokesman for the broadcast- 
ing industry disagrees with restraints on 
projecting the outcome. He was quoted as 
saying that “you can’t tell a good reporter 
a fact and not expect it to be reported.” 

A question then arises concerning what 
is a fact. In 1960, a landslide of monumen- 
tal proportions was forecast by computers on 
the basis of entirely unreliable information; 
the returns fed into the machine were not 
from representative precincts. We presume 
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a more scientific approach might be antici- 
pated in 1964, but an entirely reliable pro- 
jection before all hands have voted can 
hardly be expected. 

To perhaps a lesser degree than computed 
calculations, it is probable that public opin- 
jon polls also affect voter reaction. Sus- 
picions that some polls are actually rigged to 
influence the outcome of elections have not 
been supported by evidence. It is neverthe- 
less apparent that even the most conscien- 
tious poll might discourage potential voters 
from showing up at election centers. 

The relative numerical strength of the 
Nation's active electorate is sufficiently low 
that we have regular “get out the vote” 
campaigns. It seems ironic that they should 
be counteracted by practices tending to make 
people stay at home. 


Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1964 


Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I wish 
to include the results of my public opin- 
ion poll, which I sent to my constituents 
on May 20, 1964. Tabulations made of 
the polls returned through June 12 to- 
taled approximately 6,000, or about 22 
percent of the number mailed; 
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15 percent did not answer question 18. 


Resolution of 188th Session, New Jersey 
Legislature—1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the excel- 
lent New Jersey Labor Herald, which 
ranks among the foremost labor publi- 
cations in the country, this month ob- 
serves its 25th anniversary. This felici- 
tous occasion has been marked by many 
tributes to the Labor Herald and its re- 
spected editor, Lewis M. Herrmann, who 
has conducted its affairs with ability, 
courage, and energy, He deserves great 
commendation for his distinguished 
service not only to the labor movement 
but to the State of New Jersey and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. Herrmann and the New Jersey 
Labor Herald have been signally honored 
by the Legislature of New Jersey which 
recently adopted the following resolu- 
tion, extending felicitations on the oc- 
casion of its 25th birthday: 

RESOLUTION OF 188TH SESSION, New JERSEY 
LEGISLATURE—1964 

Whereas the New Jersey Labor Herald, pub- 
lished in the city of Newark, N.J., will cele- 
brate the 25th silver anniversary with its 
June 1964 edition; and 

Whereas this publication has over the past 
25 years contributed greatly to the achieve- 
ment of more cordial relations between labor 
and management in this industrial State, and 
was largely responsible for the creation by the 
legislature of the now nationally famous in- 
stitute of management and labor relations, 
on the campus of Rutgers University; and 

Whereas its editor, Lewis M. Herrmann, 
served with distinction for a number of years, 
as a member of the house of assembly, rep- 
resenting the county. of Essex, from 1947 to 
1951: Beit therefore, 

Resolved, by the general assembly and the 
senate, That we hereby go on record extend- 
ing our sincere felicitations to the New Jersey 
Labor Herald and its editor and staff, on the 


occasion of its 25th birthday, to be cele- 
brated during the month of June 1964; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the general as- 
sembly and senate, and forwarded to Editor 
Herrmann, and released to the press, 
ALFRED N. BEADLESTON, 
Speaker, New Jersey House of Assembly. 
CHuartes R. SANDMAN, 
President, New Jersey State Senate. 


Too Many Judges Are Political Hacks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House of Representatives completed 
its work in increasing salaries for Fed- 
eral judges. This is a necessary adjust- 
ment. : 

Even with the increase, Federal judges 
will not be brought within the higher 
Salary range of many State and local 
judges. But higher salaries does not 
necessarily mean higher caliber of judges. 
If the selection process is faulty, it does 
not matter much what you pay them. 
The seriousness of the problem is not 
to be denied. We are free and safe in 
our homes and in the streets and in our 
relations with the State only so long as 
there is a high caliber independent judi- 
ciary in every community. 

Recently, one of the country’s most 
distinguished lawyers and a former At- 
torney General of the United States, 
Herbert Brownell, wrote an important 
article on the subject of the selection of 
judges. Mr. Brownell for the past two 
years has been President of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of New York. Mr. Brown- 
ell makes out a strong case for a revision 
of the processes currently used for se- 
lecting judges. He calls for a substitute 


for the present practice of allowing poli- 
tical clubhouses to dictate nominations 
for the bench. Mr. Brownell’s article 
appeared in the April 18 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. In writing it 
he was assisted by the executive secre- 
tary of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Mr. Paul DeWitt, an 
expert on court systems and judges. 

Mr. Brownell argues for a plan for the 
selection of judges recently promulgated 
by the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. This plan has features 
common to many proposals that have 
been made in States and cities in the 


United States. Roughly the plan is as 
follows: 

First. All new judges would be ap- 
pointed. 

Second. By law, the appointing 


power—Governor or mayor—would have 
to make his appointment from a list of 
three, five, or seven names—men certi- 
fied as qualified by an official judicial 
nominating commission. 

Third. The judicial nominating com- 
mission would be established by statute 
or constitution. It would consist of from 
7 to 15 members selected on a nonparti- 
san basis from among community lead- 
ers. It would be provided sufficient staff 
and funds to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of all candidates. 

Thus, the initiative for proposing ap- 
pointees for the bench would be removed 
from clubhouse politics. The plan 
would encourage well-qualified lawyers 
to allow their names to be submitted. 

I hope that Mr. Brownell's article re- 
ceived wide notice. Members of Congress 
ought to be familiar with it and I am, 
therefore, putting the entire article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

Too Many JUDGES ARE POLITICAL Hacks 

(By Herbert Brownell) 

(A leading lawyer charges that incom- 
petent judges, picked from the party faithful, 
are manhandling justice.) j 

Justice in this country is suffering be- 
cause we are not getting the best qualified 
lawyers as judges. A pretty good judge, as 
someone has said, is like a pretty good egg: 
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If judges are mediocre, the courts will not 
provide justice. 3 

Why are we failing to attract to the judi- 
ciary our very best legal talent? The answer 
is simple: Present methods of selecting judges 
reward the mediocre and discourage the 
talented. 

Let's look at the present state of our Judi- 
cial establishment. The real trouble is not 
venality or corruption, True, there probably 
are a few corrupt judges, just as there are 
a few abortionists among the doctors, forgers 
among the bankers, and peddlers of influence 
among governmental officials. But the in- 
cidence of wrongdoers is probably lower 
among the judiciary than elsewhere. One 
reason why few judges are corrupt is the 
carefully protected eminence of the judiciary. 
Judges are-men set apart, robed and re- 
spected. Most men who receive this treat- 
ment respond by living up to their com- 
munity’s trust in them. And since judges’ 
tenure in office is relatively secure and their 
remuneration at least adequate, the tempta- 
tion to make a corrupt dollar is not com- 
pelling. 

Our adversary system of trying a case also 
protects the courts against corruption. Alert 
lawyers with their professional reputations 
at stake are watching the conduct of the 
judge as it affects both adversaries in a law- 
suit. If there is a suspicion of favoritism 
to one adversary, the lawyer for the other 
will be quick to sense it and quicker to in- 
vestigate. Judges are also under constant 
scrutiny by their fellow judges. The daily 
contact of judges in the courthouse is inti- 
mate; concealment of wrongdoing is almost 
impossible. Most courts are under the super- 
vision of a presiding justice, and most 
presiding justices keep informed as to what 
is going on in their courts. Judicial con- 
ferences in the Federal system and in many 
of the States also exercise supervision. Once 
in a while a Judge Martin Manton or a 
Judge J. Warren Davis can get by for a short 
time with corrupt conduct, but eventually 
they are caught. (Manton was jailed; Davis 
Tesigned under pressure of prosecution.) 
Finally, the judge is watched in a systematic 
Way by most bar associations, and his per- 
formance measured against the strictures of 
the Canons of Judicial Ethics. And the 
press, because the courts are always a dra- 
matic source of news, is daily interested in 
the conduct of the judges. 

The problem, then, is not corrupt judges. 
The problem is mediocre judges—the men 
whom oné distinguished judge has described 
as the “gray mice” of the judicial establish- 
ment. What are the characteristics of these 
many “gray mice“? Like other mice they 
are unobtrusive. They have not distin- 
guished themselves in law school or college. 
Their practice has generally been a limited 
One and their general legal experience not 
Well rounded, Although they rarely win dis- 
tinction in professional or learned organiza- 
tions, they do belong to an astonishing array 
of fraternal, military, and other groups. 

But above all else they belong to their 
local political club and are cheerful in per- 
forming the interesting assignments their 
leader has for them. They are exemplary 
in their loyalty to their political party. They 
look on judicial appointment as the reward 
for their loyalty and devotion to the party, 
and they look forward to judicial service as 
Socially and financially rewarding. To them 
the courthouse is a cozy rest home. In 
other words, they are ordinary, likable peo- 
ple of small talent. They are not venal, not 
corrupt, but they can do a great deal to de- 

and cheapen the entire administration 
of American justice. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that 
Over the long haul, mediocrity in the courts 
is more corrosive than corruption. For one 
thing, mediocrity is more pervasive in its 
effect. The corrupt judge is not corrupt 
au the time; he generally waits for the main 
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chance. Often he is a judge of ability. 
Most cases he will handle properly and well. 
But the mediocre judge handles all cases 
poorly. The result is that many litigants do 
not get a full measure of justice, or they find 
their affairs in a worse tangle than before 
they came to court. 

Unfortunately, it is the vast number of 
small people in our courts whom the medi- 
ocre judge hurts the most. Well-to-do 
clients have able lawyers to protect their 
interests. If things go wrong they can afford 
to appeal and get things set straight. For 
the client of modest means, any lawsuit is 
a financial hazard; he cannot afford to have 
things go wrong through the mistakes of an 
incompetent judge. This is particularly true 
in courts that deal with intimate family 
problems and in the criminal courts where 
life or liberty is at stake. A bungling judge 
in those courts is a disaster not only for the 
litigants but for all society. 

It must be obvious in a form of govern- 
ment such as ours, where so much reliance 
is placed on the integrity and impartiality 
of our courts, taht, as canon 4 of the Canons 
of Judicial Ethics enjoins, “a judge's official 
conduct should be free from impropriety and 
the appearance of impropriety.” Thus, a 
clearly incompetent judge, an undignified 
judge, a slovenly judge, a prejudiced judge, 
a disorderly courtroom can seriously tarnish 
a community’s image of justice. This be- 
comes even more disturbing when we realize 
that there is no way to remove the mediocre 
judge simply because of his mediocrity. 
The corrupt judge, the senile judge, the 
flagrantly intemperate judge can usually be 
removed. The mediocre judge often remains 
for life. Indeed, the mediocre judge may 
well advance in the judicial hierarchy. His 
talents of amiability and political attractive- 
ness work for his advancement. In this way 
the whole judicial structure from top to 
bottom tends toward a depressingly low 
common denominator. The inevitable result 
is that the processes of justice are delayed, 
made costly and thrown in public disrepute. 

Obviously, all judges are not mediocrities. 
There are many good, even great, judges in 
our courts. If it were not for them, our 
courts could not function. But it is pre- 
cisely to insure that we continue to get 
good Judges that we must work to eliminate 
the mediocre judge. 

Why are there so many of these mediocre 
judges? Because of the way judges are se- 
lected. In theory, some judges are appointed 
by a President (in the Federal system) a 
Governor (in a State system) or by a mayor. 
Others are elected. As a matter of hard fact, 
judges are in most instances picked by politi- 
cal leaders. This is quite obvious in the 
case of elected judges. The party conven- 
tions and primaries that nominate j 
are managed by professional politicians. 
This is what politicians are for. Sometimes 
they have good candidates nominated, but 
most often their favor, for reasons we will 
explore, shines on mediocre candidates. It 
unfortunately does not seem to matter much 
to the tlectorate. Poll after poll has indi- 
cated that voters do not even know the names 
of candidates for judicial office before enter- 
ing the polling booth, and they scarcely re- 
member them for 5 minutes after they come 
out. Thus, to repeat, judges are really se- 
lected by the leaders of the dominant politi- 
cal party. 

But isn't the situation different where 
judges are appointed by a President, gov- 
ernor or mayor? Surely these leaders take 
seriously their high responsibility for the 
administration of justice and make their 
own appointments. In general, it may be 
assumed this is so. But these appointing 
officials are under many pressures, political 
and otherwise. Even the President still must 
have his cadidate approved by the two Sena- 
tors from the candidates state. By virtue of 
senatorial courtesy these senators may suc- 
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cessfully prevent confirmation of the candi- 
date by the Senate. Senators rightly are 
highly political animals and do not lightly 
disregard the desires of the politica] leaders 
back home, 

The poor Governor and the more harassed 
mayor are in a much worse fix. In the first 
place, they have even more political leaders 
closely interested in who gets appointed. 
Patronage in the local courts is more im- 
portant to local politicians than patronage in, 
the Federal courts. Thus, the governor and 
the mayor must rely heayily on the recom- 
mendations of their political leaders. In- 
deed they have no other source of names in 
most cases. The political leaders in turn are 
not free to make their selections from the 
bar at large. Their first allegiance is to 
their faithful party workers—the gray mice. 

Moreover, a number of lawyers who other- 
wise would seek judical office and be excellent 
judges find it difficult and degrading today 
for the office. There are often rumors, diffi- 
cult to substantiate but persistent enough to 
cause concern, that there is a going price for 
a judgeship. One year’s salary is the re- 
ported figure in New York City. No honor- 
able lawyer wants a judgeship at a price. 

Another negative factor is the prevalent 
practice of “balancing the ticket”—making 
sure that dominant ethnic groups get their 
share of the jobs. This unfortunate aspect of 
racial bias is so unattractive to many that 
they prefer not to seek judicial office. Then, 
too, as has been noted, the image of the 
courts and the atmosphere of the courthouse 
has been cheapened. Friends of a qualified 
candidate for Judicial office often express 
tactless surprise that he would want to join 
a-company of judges that does not command 
respect. ~ 

It must also be admitted that bar associa- 
tions and civic groups are not as effective as 
they should be in influencing Governors and 
mayors to make good appointments to the 
courts. They have failed to develop influence 
with the political leaders who really make the 
selections. When the bar and the civic 
groups are given a chance to pass on a judi- 
cial candidate, they, too, often accept, al- 
though reluctantly, the mediocre, There is 
“nothing him,” they say. He seems 
like “an honest fellow." Thus, the gray mice, 
just because they are gray, get the cheese. 

If it is vital to the welfare of our form of 
government that our judges be qualified to 
administer justice truly and effectively, then 
certainly the need for a better method of 
choosing judges is of first concern to us all. 
Fortunately, in recent years excellent plans 
for the selection of State and municipal 
judges have been devised. A promising plan, 
for example, was recently adopted by the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York. 
All the plans have these essential features 
in common: 

1, All new judges would be appointed. 

2. By law, the appointing power (Governor 
or mayor) would have to make his appoint- 
ment from a list of three, five, or seven 
names—men certified as qualified by an offi- 
cial judicial nominating commission. 

3. The judicial nominating commission 
would be established by statute or consti- 
tution. It would consist of from 7 to 15 
members selected on a nonpartisan basis 
from among community leaders. It would be 
provided sufficient staff and funds to make 
a thorough Investigation of all candidates. 

NO POLITICAL CONTROL 


The merits of this plan are almost too 
obvious to enumerate. Under the plan, the 
initiative for proposing appointees to the 
courts and the control of those appointments 
would be removed from the political leaders. 
The mayor or the Governor would be limited 
in his appointments to only those outstand- 
ing lawyers found by a nonpartisan commis- 
sion of community leaders to be qualified. 
The appointees would owe their office to no 
political leader. 
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The plan would encourage well-qualified 
lawyers to permit themselves to be considered 
for judgeships. Since the nominating com- 
mission would be proposing appointees, not 
merely screening them, the commission 
would be free, and indeed under pressure, 
to search out the best qualified lawyers 
available. It would not merely approve the 
mediocre. The press and the people at long 
last would have available authentic, com- 
plete and official information on their 
jJudges—who they are and what qualifications 
they have. 

It is time for concerned Americans to con- 
sider the plan and to work to have it adopted. 
For justice is only as good as the judges, and 
the day of the gray mice is upon us. 


The Story of Williamsport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, with 
justifiable and pardonable pride, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
splendid supplement which appeared last 
Sunday, June 14, in many metropolitan 
newspapers. It is devoted entirely to my 
home city, Williamsport, Pa. Written by 
Pete Martin, well-known Saturday Eve- 
ning Post feature writer, it is an expert 
account of the steady growth of Wil- 
liamsport from a small, one-industry 
lumber town in the 19th century, to a 
progressive industrial center which has 
managed to retain its individuality and 
its neighborly spirit. 

Williamsport is the home of little 
league baseball, which this year is ob- 
serving its 25th anniversary. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s article not only outlines the de- 
velopment of this great youth organiza- 
tion from its early days to its present 
6,000 national and international leagues, 
but it also points out some of the very 
fine qualities of this north-central Penn- 
Sylvania area. It is reprinted here in or- 
der to focus national attention on Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., the city of opportunity, 
little league baseball, and truly gracious 
living: 

‘Tue STORY or WILLIAMSPORT 
(By Pete Martin) 

Williamsport, population just under 50,- 
000, has more churches per citizen than any 
other city in the world—with the possible 
exception of Rome. And this without being 
“mealymouthed, prudish, or bigoted about it. 

It is the kind of place where a neighboring 
housewife you have never seen will arrive 
with a smoking hot, full meal, already cooked 
for your family on the eve you move there 
and are bone weary and more than a little 
homestick for the place you've left. 

It's the only place (so far as I know) 
where you can leave your office or lathe and 
10 minutes later be in your own home set 
in tall green trees with a rushing, trout- 
laden stream foaming past your door. Ten 
minutes later you can be teeing up on the 
first tee of your golf club, No stomach ulcers. 
No rat race. 


Williamsport is also where the Little 
League was born and where it holds its world 
series, 


Thereby hangs a tale so full of heart tug- 
ging that anyone hearing it might think it 
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was dreamed up by Walt Disney or Horatio 
Alger. But it is delightfully and wonder- 
fully true. y 

Seven years ago, the first foreign little 
league competed in the finals at Willams- 
port. They came from Monterrey, Mexico, 
with perhaps the smallest team squad that 
ever visited the city. Most of those boys 
worked all day, although they all were under 
12 years old. They played baseball in their 
spare time and in bare feet. The first new 
clothing that they'd ever had was their little 
league uniform. 

That Monterrey team went to Texas, beat 
the competition there, then kept heading 
north. They still had no proper clothing 
except their uniforms. Each community 
where they stopped was responsible for their 
food, lodging, transportation. They had 
grown up on a marginal diet before entering 
the States. As a result, their third baseman 
gained 15 pounds and had to be benched 
because he wouldn't fit his uniform any- 
more. 

After they won the world championship, 
Bob Stirrat, of the Little League’s Head- 
quarters Staff, took them to New York to 
see America's largest city. Next day, Stirrat 
was ready to start them on their way home 
when he received a call from President 
Eisenhower's Press Secretary, Jim Hagerty. 
“The President would like to see those boys 
before they go home,” Hagerty told him. 
Ike had heard of them because his grandson 
was a Little Leaguer too. 

The night before Bob Stirrat left for Wash- 
ington with the boys, Macy’s Department 
Store called him and said they would like 
to do something for the Mexican team. 
Stirrat had turned down dozens of similar 
offers because behind them were free pub- 
licity tie-ins. Macy's promised no publicity, 
no photographs, took them into the store 
that evening after store hours, loaded them 
with new clothes and a 98-cent camera each. 

In Washington, the President let the boys 
take pictures of him and when they finally 
landed in Mexico City, 40,000 people were 
there to greet their triumphant arrival. 

Recently I spent a week in 
Time was when it was a one-industry 
town. Lumbering—with a little furniture- 
making and a few planing mills on the 
side. The Susquehanna River was choked 
with logs for Willamsport sawmills. The 
lumber kings spent over a million dollars to 
build the great floating boom made of tree 
trunks and chains that held back the log 
rafts until they could ‘be sawn up for 
market in Philadelphia and Baltimore down- 
stream. 

During a 50-year period that reached its 
peak in 1885 with 225 million board feet of 
lumber sawn, Williamsport was the indus- 
try’s “Queen City.” The phrase “boom or 
bust” was born there, and a stroll past some 
of the mansions along Fourth Street is 
proof that the sawdust kings of old had the 
midas touch. 

But though the mountains of sawdust 
gleamed like gold, and the Susequehanna 
was choked with logs for 20 miles upstream 
the hurly-burly industry finally ran out 
of timber. The rafts grew smaller and the 
sawmills shut down. 


By the turn of the century, it was obvious 
that Williamsport needed something else 
to survive. To their everlasting credit, the 
town's lumber barons proved not to be 
robber barons. They put their heads to- 
gether and figured out how they could stay. 
From their decision came the Williamsport 
Board of Trade. They buttressed it plenti- 
fully with their millions, then sallied 
forth to fetch back new industries to the 
town. 

Williamsport was one of the first com- 
munities in the country to tackle such a 
job. (It is called revitalization by 
Johnny-come-latelys). With so many weal- 
thy men pouring money into the community 
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till, they began to attract a variety of new 
industries. 

When the last sawmill shut down during 
World War I, a number of new manufac- 
turers were already flourishing. The board 
was cordial to anything that meant work 
for men. The company now known as Avco 
had moved to town, and switched from 
making bicycles and sewing machines to 
automobile and aircraft engines. What is 
now the Bethlehem Steel Wire Rope Divi- 
sion, started there as a small wire rope 
mill. Darling Valve, Demarest Machine 
Tools, and other well-known firms hit town 
in the years around 1900. 

Willlamsport’s growth progressed at a rel- 
atively stable pace, that paid off during the 
depression, when the former Lycoming Rub- 
ber Co., a part of U.S. Rubber, closed its 
Willlamsport operation and threw 2,000 em- 
ployees out of work. Instead of panicking 
the city, that departure pulled everyone to- 
gether once more into a determined team. 

The city’s businessmen formed themselves 
into a new task force called the Committee 
of One Hundred. Redoubling the effort to 
attract additional industry, even in the 
depths of the depression, they had enough 
guts to raise $100,000 in the community. 
That may not seem much now, but it was a 
lot of money in 1932-332. 

That was and is the character of Williams- 
port. Since 1956 capital fund drives have 
netted approximately $1 million in outright 
gifts from individuals and area businesses 
and industries. With the help of this fund 
many industries are housed in new modern 
plants. In Willlamsport's new and beauti- 
fully landscaped industrial park a 30,000- 
square-foot shell building even now awaits 
an industrial tenant. By latest count, there 
are 153 industries located in the Greater WIl- 

rt area, and they have no idea of 
leaving. Its industrial park is a going con- 
cern, well housed, and well served by rall- 
way spurs. 

Given a great assist by nature and the ded- 
icated efforts of some of its citizens, Wil- 
liamsport has also developed recreational 
facilities second to none. Back in the 1940's 
it began to develop what is called the Mil- 
Mon-Acre Playground (through the cham- 
ber òf commerce) to pull the whole vast 
forest and recreation area to its north into 
one big playground. This area now has more 
than 30 hunting and fishing camps. Any- 
body with waders, rod and reel, or gun, can 
be a weekend millionaire within an hour's 
ride of the city’s center. 

I set off to find out firsthand some of the 
accomplishments that make W. 
residents so tickled with their life and work. 

My first stop was in the office of Andrew 
Kute, administrative assistant general 
manager of the M. W. Kellogg s Power 
Piping Division. I said, “I'd like to hear 
the reasoning that went into your selecting 
Williamsport.” 

Kute said, “Back around 1958 or maybe 
1957, we made a survey. We were looking for 
Pennsylvania Ratiroad sidings because they 
pretty well cover the various cities we would 
be shipping our materials to. Primarily, we 
make materials for public utilities, like 
Pennsylvania Power & Light. We also do 
a terrific amount of foreign work; therefore, 
we needed access to New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore. 

“Then we needed labor suitable for us to 
train to suit our specialized circumstances 
and conditions. The Williamsport Institute 
was cooperative, most helpful. That was 
one of the plus factors that helped make up 
our minds. In reality, we trained the Wil- 
liamsport Tech faculty so they could incor- 
porate our requirements into their teaching 
Pp to meet our needs. We sent boys 
and men in through the institute's back 
door and met them coming out at the front 
door.“ 
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“As far as you know, are most of your 
employees happy?“ I asked Kute. 

“To the best of my knowledge, they are,” 
he said. “Most of the men who worked for 
us in Jersey City lived about 14 miles from 
the plant. Here in Williamsport, 20 min- 
utes driving takes you into the woods. Nat- 
urally, this appealed to our people.” 

Still searching for an answer to my ques- 
tion, “Why did your company choose Wil- 
liamsport to work and live in?“ I dropped in 
to talk to Bill Miller, plant manager of the 
Vidmar Co. Vidmar manufactures some of 
the world’s finest steel cabinets in which to 
store heavy parts and tools. It also works 
day and night to turn out cabinets for Xerox 
Corp. of America. 

“Tell me what yardstick you used to pick 
this place for your plant,” I said. 

“Psychological reasons.“ he said. It's a 
city and it's not a city. It's not too big but 
it’s not too small.” 

“Its my guess that the incidence of ‘rat 
race’ stomach ulcers would be pretty small 
in this town,” I said. 

“Right,” Miller said. I've lived in Wil- 
Mamsport only 6 years, but I have made more 
friends and know more people than I did 
during the 18 years I spent in Philadelphia. 
My family likes Williamsport very much. It's 
a friendly community.” 

“I was given the assignment of surveying 
financing, taxes, availability of labor, availa- 
bility of trucking facilities, water, power, and 
gas for a new plant. Then I saw an ad about 
Williamsport, the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light placed in the New York Times. After 
touring several locations with their repre- 
sentatives, I recommended Williamsport to 
my superiors. Among a lot of other things, 
they were pretty much impressed with the 
100-percent financing Willi offered." 

“This is not an outright gift, is it?“ I asked. 
“You pay interest on it and have a right to 
buy it if you care to.“ 

Miller said, “In 1970, this building can be 
ours for 1 buck. In the meantime, we're 
occupying it on a lease-purchase agreement, 

I said, “I’ve heard that when you got the 
Xerox account you had to go on double shift.” 

Miller said, We went on triple shift. We 
started here with 42,000 square feet. Now we 
have 108,000 square feet. We've been lucky 
enough to find the people to man these three 
shifts right here in Williamsport. We had 
to train them, but they learn easily.” 

“Did you find the Williamsport Technical 
Institute helpful?” 

“Yes, and in some areas it's absolutely ex- 
cellen N 

I thought I'd drop in on a young couple to 
find out what it's like to raise a family in 
Williamsport. I called on Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
Old Hershberger, Jr. “I have a son and 
daughter about your age, I said. “If the boss 
told them they had to move to Williamsport 
and go to work, what would they enjoy or like 
about it?” 

Her young husband, whose nickname is 
Bud,“ answered, "I suspect they'd be like 
us in many ways. We're very fond of the 
area.” 

“I take it you both are active in civic 
affairs?" 

“I work for a bank and I’m also active in 
the chamber of commerce. At this point, 
I'm also director of civil defense in Williams- 
Port and secretary of the Williamsport 
Foundation.” 

“How big is the foundation?” 

It's almost $3 million, which makes it 
One of the larger foundations in the coun- 
try.“ Hershberger told me, “I think it’s one 
of the finest features of this community that 
We have people willing to give money to a 
foundation so the dollars earned will accrue 
to everyone's benefit.” 

“Why do you like living here?“ I asked 
Pretty Joyce Hershberger. She spoke up, 

One of the biggest things that keeps us 
here is the countryside, itself, We love the 
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outdoors. There seems to be less and less 
of it available everywhere else.” 

“We have beautiful public camping sites 
that are not really used as much as they 
should be. There’s plenty of room for more 
people, and if you insist on paying, you can 
go as fancy as you like in the private clubs 
and camps.” 

“How about bringing up a family?’ 

“This is the place for children,” Joyce said. 
“We have fine schools. I taught first grade 
here and I know. The facilities are already 
very good and are improving all the time.” 

Moving on to Charlie Buddenbaum, a tall, 
sturdy man who has spent most of his life 
with Avco making aircraft engines, I asked, 
“I take it that you wouldn't be here if Avco 
didn’t find it a prime location for their 
business?” 

“In general we all like the area. I know 
Avco management likes it. There's a good 
labor market here and the labor rates them- 
selves are reasonable. For our type of work, 
there’s the Williamsport Institute. It will 
train machine operators and tool people. 

“What are some of the other advantages of 
Williamsport town life?” 

“My children have better surroundings in 
which to grow up.“ he said. They're not out 
on the streets of a huge sprawling, indifferent 
city. There’s one other very important point. 
It's our law enforcement. Ours not only 
shrinks juvenile delinquency, it gives both 
labor and management a square shake. The 
city administration and law enforcement of- 
ficers here are objective. They protect all of 
the people, not just a few.“ 

“I hate to sound cornball,“ I said, “but it 
seems to me that this community is a con- 
servative, independent backbone-of-America- 
type of place. Sophisticated people don't 
say such things but it's true.“ 

“It’s true,“ Buddenbaum said. “Williams- 
port is like a small town. I'm not romancing 
you—I was born and raised in one. Our 
labor turnover is very low. Most of the 
people are native here and they want to keep 
on living here.” 

While Williamsport’s Ille Electric Co. looms 
comparatively small as an employer of peo- 
ple, it ranks among the foremost producers 
of hospital therapeutic equipment in the 
country. This company came to Williamsport 
approximately 7 years ago. The two partners, 
Edward Becker and Charles Kolb are emi- 
nently satisfied with working conditions and 
labor availability in the area, particularly of 
the trained type. 

No one who knows the Williamsport story 
can avoid the sureness that private Industry 
and private enterprise have heart and pride 
in the community they serve. Take the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., its Sus- 
quehanna division headed by M. S. Lawrence. 
In 1962 it initiated a program of acquiring 
industrial land sites. Its objective was to 
assure available land for new industry at 
competitive prices. Land acquisitions are 
made through non-interest-bearing loans to 
local industrial development organizations. 
Another Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
objective is to encourage construction of shell 
buildings capable of housing industries. The 
locating of many payroll swelling enterprises 
has been secured because a building was im- 
mediately available that could be quickly 
completed to an industry's own specifications, 

Also take the Pennsylvania Gas & Water 
Co., one of the largest public utilities that 
headquarters in northeast Pennsylvania. 
Rulison Evans is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. Robert R. Evans is 
its president. Pennsylvania Gas & Water is 
a natural gas and water utility supplying 10 
northeastern Pennsylvania counties. Wil- 
Uamsport is the headquarters of its Susque- 
hanna Division which serves the city with 
gas. Last year, 1963, with appropriate cere- 
monies involving visiting American Gas As- 
sociation officials, Pennsylvania Gas & Water 
opened a brand new spacious sales and custo- 
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mer service Office building in midtown Wil- 
Mamsport. 

Pennsylvania Gas & Water is proud of the 
fact that many of the industries newly ac- 
quired by the Greater Williamsport area were 
influenced to move there by the easy and 
economical availability of efficient, natural 


gas. 

Having heard so much glowing praise of 
the Williamsport Technical Institute, I 
thought it was time to see for myself what 
was going on inside its complex of buildings. 
I said to Dr. Kenneth Carl, head of the insti- 
tute and a human dynamo who had me on 
the run from the moment I arrived, “I un- 
derstand you pioneered the teaching of voca- 
tional skills here in World War II days,” I 
said. 

“Our thinking along those lines goes much 
further back than that,“ he told me. “But 
this institute really got its start in 1919 when 
Williamsport became concerned about the 
disabled World War I veterans coming home. 
The school district rented some buildings 
near the center of town to retrain men in 
patternmaking, auto mechanics, electricity. 

Dr. Carl hustled me at a gallop through 
building after building peopled by boys and 
girls of all ages and sizes. Their lunch hour 
was not over, yet two-thirds of them were 
studying and working on their current proj- 
ects. 

During a quiet period between two build- 
ings, Dr. Carl told me, “We still carry on our 
program of alternate study and work in in- 
dustry 2 weeks at a time. It's a practical 
way to learn. We not only teach veterans, 
we teach international students as well. One 
of our graduates is now Prime Minister of 
Iraq. At present, we have 21 international 
students here from several foreign countries, 
including Vietnam, Afghanistan, the Sudan, 
Liberia, the Cameroons, Mexico, Trinidad,” 

“If an industry wants to move here to 
W and it needs specially trained 
people, will you train them?" I asked. 

“We can contribute quite a bit that way,” 
he told me. “Remember Rosie the riveter? 
We trained 120 girls for the Signal Corps and 
for the Navy as assemblyline inspectors. 
Then at the end of the war, we were involved 
with our returning veterans, In fact, we 
had a p here before Congress 
passed the GI bill. One thousand one hun- 
dred physically handicapped veterans had 
gone through our school and every single 
one of them had landed jobs, including the 
totally blind.“ 

While still on the subject of education in 
Williamsport; I dropped in at Lycoming Col- 
lege and talked to its president, a Methodist 
minister, Dr. D. Frederick Wertz. Greeting 
me warmly, he said, “I'm glad you're inter- 
ested in our college. Around here, we're 
proud of it.” 

I told him, I've always felt that the cali- 
ber of a community's schools is the direct 
expression of the inhabitants’ hopes, ambi- 
tions, and interests. So you'll understand if 
I tend to see the college here as a sort of mir- 
ror to the people of Williamsport.” 

“That observation is interesting and I 
think valid,” he said, “at least in commu- 
nities that possess two qualities—a rela- 
tively stable economy, and a population 
that’s not too large. When a city’s popula- 
tion swells past a certain size, the individual 
seems to lose his personal identification. 
Instead of being home, it’s just another im- 
personal place. He stops caring about any- 
thing of a civic nature, anything beyond his 
own immediate circle of friends, neighbor- 
hood, and work.” 

“You build quite an impressive case for 
the small to middle-size town and city,” I 
said. 

“To me,” Dr. Wertz continued, “the real 
college life is to be had in the smaller col- 
leges that offer liberal arts programs. This 
is the philosophy on which we operate and 
it is quite simple; you can go to school to 
learn how to do something or you can go to 
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school to learn how to be someone. There's 
a vast difference. Unfortunately, a lot of 
people view colleges in terms of ‘what can 
you teach me to do?“ We believe in the 
long run we produce the kind of person who 
contributes most to society.” 

I called next on George Lamade, the pub- 
lisher of Grit. His weekly newspaper has a 
circulation well over 1 million, Grit is a 
household word all throughout America, es- 
pecially in its smaller cities and towns. 

I told him, “Grit has been here since 
1881 so it seems logical to suppose that some 
part of this town must have rubbed off on 
Grit and vice versa.” 

“We're hopeful that we can be credited 
with contributing a little something to the 
progress of Willlamsport,“ Lamade said. 
His eyes wandered over my shoulder to a 
head done in bronze. That's my father," 
he said. “He started this paper. He was 
a fine character. Over there is my brother, 
the man for whom Grit donated the Howard 
J. Lamade Memorial Field to the Little 
League. He was tremendously interested in 
that program. 

“He was on the Little League board of di- 

rectors for many years Lamade said, during 

its development. He helped bring Pete Mc- 

Govern who heads up the whole Little League 

setup, to Williamsport. 

“That was a step forward in itself,“ I said. 
Pete's quite a man, just what you need to 
run the program. He comes up with the 
right answers. That's the important thing. 
The fellow who's right can afford to be stub- 
born.” 

I said, “My first boss, George Horace Lori- 
mer, used to say to me, ‘Anybody can say 
No but it takes courage to say yes. When 
you say no your decision never comes to a 
test but when you say yes, sooner or later 
somebody will find out whether you're right 
or wrong.“ Another thing Lorimer told me is 
that there is romance in American business; 
that it is fascinating, and full of human 
interest and enterprise. That's one of the 
reasons I'm here—to help Williamsport and 
the Little League tell their story. 

“He was right,” Lamade agreed. “After 
all, business is people—it always will be. The 
strength of Williamsport is the kind of peo- 
ple who've come here to live and work over 
the years. As you know, Williamsport grew 
out of its lumbering days. It took courage 
and, yes—grit—to lumber in those days. It 
Was a dangerous occupation filled with hard- 
ships. 

“That kind of life and industry attracted 
men who were not afraid of hard work or 
danger. This has remained the backbone of 
this whole city.” 

When I got around to Carl Simon, general 
manager of Willlamsport’s Darling Valve Co., 
I told him, I'd like to get your views on 
why people prefer to work here, why they put 
factories here for instance. How long have 
you been here?” 

“We started on valves in 1900,” he said. 
“Two years later we got into the fire hydrant 
business. But the fire hydrant is only 10 
percent of our business today,” Simon said. 
“Meanwhile, the basic design of our valve 
has never changed. All nuclear valves to- 
day—that is our newest field—are barrelseat 
valves. There is not a tapered-seat, wedge 
valve in the business.” 

I did not know what he was talking about 
but it sounded impressive. 

“I will tell you this,” Simon barked, “I 
have been in every State in the Union and 
in several foreign countries, and in Wil- 
liamsport we have a lot of things other peo- 
ple do not have.” 

“Tell me about a few of them,” I said. 

“Okay,” he said. “We have beautiful 
mountains. I tell guys from California and 
pbb ula AER tala ae het A VBEN 
of rocks." 
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“And if a fellow needs help, we give him 
everything we have got to get him going 
again. That is the way it should be, That 
is one of the great things about living in a 
small town, if you call this a small town.” 

“How about labor disputes?” I asked. 

“I would not call them a drawback,” he 
said. “We have had two strikes here at 
Darling Valve in 25 years.” 

Next I called on James Axeman, chairman 
of Willlamsport’s Recreation Authority, 
owner and president of Axeman-Anderson, 
Inc. 

“It is generally recognized,” Axeman said 
firmly, “that in Willlamsport we have one of 
the most outstanding recreational programs 
in the United States. We have 16 play- 
grounds. We have probably the most out- 
standing teen-age basketball association in 
the country. It is operated through volun- 
tary efforts. Our program involves all types 
of recreation for all ages, old and young. 

“The program is supported financially by 
the city and the board of education. They 
contribute equal amounts. But it's largely 
through the support of local people that we 
were able to buy the properties as we needed 
them. Local residents not only contributed 
the money, they did the work, too. 

“The important thing is that people 
themselves were encouraged to work on those 
projects, because if they put a part of them- 
selves into each playground, spray pool or 
basketball court, they’d respect it 
afterward.” 7 

Williamsport has recently acquired 500 
acres of ground and has practically com- 
pleted a new million-dollar golf course. A 
survey is now being made of the best loca- 
tions for public swimming pools. Eventual- 
ly, the city will have two, perhaps three. 

Along the Susquehanna has been de- 
veloped a bathing area, a camping area and 
a boating area. It's the only place I've ever 
heard of where State and city cooperated in 
building a State park within a city's limits. 

Talking to Axeman explained a lot about 
Williamsport to me, The spirit behind the 
town is also what made the Little League so 
successful. 

The first youngster between 9 and 12 who 
wound up and tossed the first baseball in 
Little League competition sent it spinning 
over homeplate in 1939. Little League was 
the brainchild of a Williamsport citizen. 
Carl Stotz. Stotz and some of his friends 
were interested in starting a youth program 
for boys. Finally, they decided on baseball, 
but played with a ball cut down to a size that 
young boys could handle, 

For several years Stotz's program operated 
without attracting much notice even in 
Williamsport itself. Finally, it was expanded 
into the four-team league that is today the 
pattern generally followed by Little Leagues 
all over the world. 

“Right now, little league baseball is played 
in 26 countries,” Pete McGovern told me. 
He is a strong and steady rock of a man. 
McGovern came to the little league on a 
loan basis but he became so involved with 
its problems and goals that he stayed on in 
Williamsport. He was a director of public 
relations with the U.S. Rubber Co. in Detroit 
where he had worked as a volunteer in little 
league affairs. When U.S. Rubber was back- 
ing the little league and its Williamsport 
headquarters with as much as $100,000 a year 
and more. 

McGovern was asked to come to Williams- 
port to organize and coordinate the effort, 
His temporary job was so attractive he has 
never left. 

The little league idea remained localized 
in Williamsport until the season of 1945-46. 
At that point, it began to attract the out- 
side world’s attention. 


Yet it is not unusual to read about undue 
pressures of little league strife. Another 
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study was conducted by 1,300 physicians 
whose sons had played little league. They 
were asked whether little league play gave 
rise to too much emotional stimulation. As 
one man, they said No.“ 

What amuses those who knew that such 
a study was being made is that the parents 
of a little leaguer are usually more stimu- 
lated than their sons. Newsreel shots and 
still pictures of small leaguers weeping after 
a world series game appear every summer. 
Yet 10 minutes later, those boys have 
changed their clothes or have dunked them- 
selves in a nearby swimming pool and are 
splashing happily. It’s impossible to tell a 
winner just having fun. 

“Several years ago,.“ he told me, “Milt 
Gross of the New York Post came here to do 
a column about the little league world series, 
In the final game a boy hit a homerun that 
decided the game in the last half of the 
seventh inning. Gross asked Dr. Hale, who 
was sitting next to him, if he could go out 
and take the boy's pulse as he came in. He 
took the boy's pulse and he also took the 
team manager's pulse. The boy’s pulse was 
up but so was the manager's. By the time 
the boy reached his cabin where he and his 
team were bunking, his pulse was down to 
normal, The manager's pulse, however, was 
still up. For that matter; it was still up 
that night—so much so that he required 
sleeping pills.“ 

The Williamsport headquarters of the little 
league also maintains a summer camp as a 
byproduct of its Williamsport facilities. Now 
in its third year, the camp already has drawn 
boys from as far away as Saudi Arabia, Any- 
one who is an umpire in a local league can 
come to Williampsort during the camping 
period and be put to work as an umpire in 
the camp games. 

Leaving McGovern's office, I found myself 
thinking, “The story of Williamsport is a 
human-interest story that ties things with 
people. Anybody can buy bricks and mortar, 
anybody can buy a piece of ground, lathes, 
or machines. But there's one thing you 
can't buy; that's the spirit and interest of 
people in their community. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States this week with reference 
to the manner by which the membership 
of our State legislatures are elected has 
caused great concern among people who 
believe in the principles of constitutional 
government. I feel that the Court has 
again invaded a field strictly reserved to 
the States by their constitutions and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In the Washington Evening Star of 
June 17, 1964, appeared articles on this 
subject by William S. White and David 
Lawrence. I believe that Mr. White and 
Mr. Lawrence have very aptly stated the 
case of those in our country who fear the 
damage that is being wrought to the 
fabric of constitutional government in 
America by a Court which apparently 
has abandoned judicial self-restraint. 


The articles follow: 
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[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 17, 1964] 

THe UNCHECKED JUDICIARY 
(By William S. White) 

The historic balance of political power in 
the United States is being overturned by a 
half dozen men on the Supreme Court who 
are amending the Constitution by judicial 
decisions expressing their own notions of 
what the proper balance shouid be. 

Going where the judiciary has never before 
dared to go, they are destroying the ancient 
guardian of check and balance which has dis- 
tinguished the oldest practicing democracy in 
the world. 

The meaning of their course is ultimately 
to make the urban parts and interests of this 
Nation the unchallenged and total masters of 
our affairs, in the legislative arms of govern- 
ment—National and State—as the urban 
groups already master the selection of any 
President. 

If these novel constitutional theories 
stand. the America of the 2lst century will 
be governed on some vast postcard poll prin- 
ciple in which nothing will matter except the 
ability to marshal the huge bloc votes of the 
Citles. Minority rights in the conduct of 
government will have all but disappeared 
before the monoliths of megalopolis. The 
city-state will become superior in fact to the 
States of the Union as we have known them. 

This extraordinary truth—and surely 
hardly 1 in 100 Americans is aware of what 
the Court is really doing—is now confirmed 
beyond further doubt in a new ruling of the 
Court. This is that both houses of the State 
legislature hereafter “must be apportioned 
on & population basis.“ 

FEBRUARY RULING WAS HINT 


That the Supreme Court was on the way 
to this unexampled assertion of dominance 
Over the political processes of this Nation 
Was foreshadowed last February, in its ukase 
that congressional districts, too, must be 
based strictly on population alone. Those 
Who suggested as much at the time were 
cried down as “anti court“ or as in favor of 
Political sin. 

The Court under Chief Justice Earl War- 


the whole principle of a weighted democracy, 
Which is to say of a responsible democracy. 
nearly two centuries the practice has 
this: To define the so-called popular 
legislative chambers—the National and State 
houses of representatives—roughly on the 
basis of population but to allow the upper 
bodies—the Senates, National, and State— 
to be based in part on geographic interests. 
This system has thus far prevented the 
total dominion of the increasingly huge 
urban voting complexes, It has also pre- 
Vented occasionally uninformed and hysteri- 
Cal majorities, in times of crisis and passion 
and prejudice, from overrunning order and 
m in this Nation. 
The U.S, Senate, of coutse, is the ultimate 
m of this check and balance. Ne- 
Vada, with fewer people than live in a single 
Section of such a city as New York, is 
Permitted by the Constitution to have equal 
Tepresentation with the biggest State. The 
cannot alter this arrangement, in the 
er. of the explicit language of the Consti- 
2 But as to the States, the old protec- 
us are now going forever. 
OVERSIMPLIFICATION 
3 basic theory of the Court's majority 
that one man's vote must in all circum- 
equal another man's vote—though 
as man of 12 on a jury cam still save a de- 
thavant’s life. This is the oversimplification 
t has crumbled 100 popular democracies 
bead the world, notably in France. That un- 
tree’, country has at last had to rescue itself 
m this demagogic idea of herd and irre- 
SPonsible “democracy” by anointing an im- 
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periously unchecked pseudo-king in Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. 

The Court’s majority—six of nine men 
elected by nobody, serving for life and ac- 
countable at last only to personal consci- 
ence—has said this: A State, even if this be 
the overwhelming and expressed wish of its 
own people, cannot balance its legislature be- 
tween urban and rural and small town in- 
terests, even though for 18 decades this has 
been precisely what most States have done. 

Is this a fair and reasonable dictate from 
men whose sole constitutional function is to 
interpret and not to alter that Constitution 
or to make their own laws? Let an expert 
reply. 

Says Supreme Court Justice Potter Stew- 
art: “What the Court has done is to convey a 
particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
States * * without regard to and without 
respect for the many individualized and dif- 
ferentiated characteristics of each State * * * 
I could not join the fabrication of a consti- 
tutional mandate which imports and forever 
freezes one theory of political thought.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 17, 1964] 
THE OMNIPOTENT SUPREME CouRT—APPOR- 
TIONMENT RULING CITED AS LATEST EXAMPLE 
OF POWER GRAB BY JUSTICES 


(By David Lawrence) 


A majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has again overstepped the 
bounds of judicial self-restraint. This time 
the Court has chosen to ignore the language 
of the Constitution itself which gives to the 
States the right to fix their own voting dis- 
tricts for the two houses of each legislature. 

No such usurpation of power by the judi- 
cial branch of the Government has been re- 
corded before in the whole history of the 
Republic as is being manifested by the pres- 
ent Court. The Supreme Court by its re- 
cent decisions has taken upon itself to tell 
the board of supervisors in a county how it 
shall tax and appropriate its money. It. 
moreover, has told the American people, in 
effect, that there must be no prayer in the 
schools during school hours. And now it has 
undertaken to say that the 50 States of the 
Union cannot have their legislative houses 
based upon any form of representation the 
constitution of the State may proclaim, but 
must conform to a formula set forth by the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself. 

If the foregoing observations are consid- 
ered too critical of the Court's decisions, any 
doubts are dispelled by the actual words of 
the Justices who dissented in the reappor- 
tionment cases handed down on Monday of 
this week. 

Justice Harlan, for example, declared that 
the failure of the Court to consider the lan- 
guage of the 14th amendment—on which 
the Court's opinion was based “cannot be 
excused or explained by any concept of ‘de- 
veloping’ constitutionalism.” He added: 

“It is meaningless to speak of constitu- 
tional ‘development’ when both the lan- 
guage and history of the controlling provi- 
sions of the Constitution are wholly ignored.” 

Justice Harlan further declared that the 
Court's action “amounts to nothing less than 
an exercise of the amending power by this 
Court,” and said: 

“For when, in the name of constitutional 
interpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality sub- 
stitutes its view of what should be so for 
the amending process.” 

Justice Harlan pointed out that the deci- 
sions this week “give support to a current 
mistaken view of the Constitution and the 
constitutional function of this Court.“ He 
continued: 

“This view, in a nutshell, is that every 
major social ill in this country can find its 
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cure in some constitutional ‘principle’ and 
that this Court should ‘take the lead’ in pro- 
moting reform when other branches of gov- 
ernment fail to act. The Constitution is not 
a panacea for every blot upon the public 
welfare, nor should this Court, ordained as 
a judicial body, be thought of as a general 
haven for reform movements.” 

Justice Stewart, in a dissenting opinion in 
which he was joined by Justice Clark, de- 
clared: 

“With all respect, I am convinced these 
decisions mark a long step backward into 
that unhappy era when a majority of the 
members of this Court were thought by 
many to have convinced themselves and 
each other that the demands of the Con- 
stitution were to be measured not by what it 
says, but by their own notions of wise po- 
litical theory. The rule announced today is 
at odds with long-established principles of 
constitutional adjudication under the equal 
protection clause, and it stifles values of 10- 
cal individuality and initiative vital to the 
character of the Federal Union which it was 
the genius of our Constitution to create. 

“What the Court has done is to convert a 
particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
States, from Maine to Hawall, from Alaska to 
Texas, without regard and without respect 
for the many individualized and differenti- 
ated characteristics of each State, character- 
istics stemming from each State's distinct 
history, distinct geography, distinct distribu- 
tion of population, and distinct political 
heritage. My own unders of the 
various theories of representative government 
is that no one theory has ever commanded 
unanimous assent among political scientists, 
historians, or others who have considered the 
problem.” 

Thus, three Justices of the Supreme Court 
criticized their six colleagues for having 
overstepped the bounds of the Constitution. 

What can the people throughout the 
country who disagree with the Court do 
about its rulings? For one thing, they can 
urge Congress to pass a law taking from the 
Supreme Court all jurisdiction in apportion- 
ment cases. But an even more effective 
course would be the of a new con- 
stitutional amendment reiterating that the 
States of the Union have a right to apportion 
legislative districts under their own consti- 
tutions. 


Pittsburgh Leads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert C. Weaver, the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
was the speaker at the groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the Allegheny Center in 
Pittsburgh on June 10, 1964. 

In his speech Mr. Weaver recalls Pitts- 
burgh’s great fight to defeat urban de- 
cay. We are proud that he cites our 
record. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Housing AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, AT 
GROUNDBREAKING CEREMONIES FOR THE ÅL- 
LEGHENY CENTER, PITTSBURGH HILTON Ho- 
TEL, PITTSBURGH, PA., JUNE 10, 1964 
A little while ago, across the river on the 

North Side, some of us took part in a well- 

known rite called a ground breaking, 
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I enjoyed myself. A ground breaking is 
always a happy occasion. I have observed 
this since childhood. And I have seen this 
joyous ritual performed with shovels—al- 
ways before photographers, of course—at the 
dedication of almost every kind of building 
or project imaginable except a cemetery. 

I cannot remember when I felt so much 
satisfaction at such a ceremony as I did this 
morning, for your new Allegheny Center is 
the shining epitome of the rebirth of our 
cities that is now proceeding fast apace across 
the Nation. 

It is not 
promises outstanding excellence in design 
and in its mixture of townhouses and apart- 
ment buildings with shopping, parking, and 
Office facilities within walking distance of 
downtown. 

It is more than that. It is a symbol of 
the strength and vision and decency of our 
society today, and lest my meaning escape 
you, let me say I refer specifically to you men 
and women in this room today. It is just 
such people as you—and others like you 
in other big and small cities, coast to coast— 
who against great odds are redeveloping our 


remarkable alone because it 


Housing 

my responsibilities in the removal of slums 
and the rebuilding of our cities. In no other 
city have I seen a more inspiring example of 
what can be accomplished by harnessing 
Federal, local and private resources and ener- 
gies to solve critical problems of urban re- 


program 

the Housing Act of 1949. Your program got 
off to a brilliant start with creation of your 
Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment. Under the leadership of General 
Mellon and other civic leaders, this confer- 
ence went to work to reverse the tide of decay 
which Pittsburgh clearly faced. 

Prior to 1950 and for nearly 25 years, no 
new buildings had arisen in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. Property assessments dropped at the 
rate of $18 million a year. The city was en- 
gulfed in smoke and was in constant danger 
of floods. The North Side was heading for 
desolation and the bankruptcy of business 
firms. Thousands of Pittsburgh families 
were fleeing the city to the suburbs or more 
distant places. 

What you have accomplished in 20 years 
is nothing short of remarkable. 

Fifteen urban redevelopment and renewal 
projects have been completed or are in execu- 
tion. Eight of them have been financed 
without Federal aid. 

More than 4,000 families have been moved 
out of blighted areas, The vast majority 
of them have been relocated successfully in 
improving housing. 

Smoke and smog and the danger of floods 
have been largely eradicated. 

Large and small industrial companies have 
been helped and persuaded not to flee the 
city. 

Other companies have been attracted to 
the central city and many new buildings 
have been constructed in or near the re- 
newed areas. 

More than 3,500 additional public housing 
units have been built or are going up. 
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A good start has been made to provide 
housing for middle-income families. 

New civic and cultural facilities have been 
erected to serve the entire metropolitan 
area. 

Many new highways and parking spaces 
have been built to ease your traffic problems. 

City revenues have risen greatly. Real 
estate tax revenues have tripled in the re- 
newal areas as a group. 

More jobs have been created. In the Gate- 
way Center alone, 20,000 people are employed 
where fewer than 4,000 worked in the same 
23 acres 15 years ago. The urban renewal 
program in itself creates about 2,500 jobs 
a year in direct employment, plus others 
in manufacture and delivery of materials. 

And equally important, your activities have 
resulted in accomplishments less easily 
visualized: 

Several outstanding organizations have 
been created and staffed with professionals 
and top management people to plan for prog- 
ress in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
These include the Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Pittsburgh, the city’s Department 
of Planning, the Redevelopment Authority 
of Allegheny County, Action-Housing Inc., 
and the Southwestern Pennsylvania Regional 
Planning Commission. 

You have created an atmosphere of hope 
for all the people of Pittsburgh—workers and 
employers, young and old, rich and poor. 

You have created an unprecedented at- 
mosphere of cooperation and mutual re- 
spect—what some with less squeamishness 
than I might call “togetherness”—among 
many people who in other circumstances and 
in other cities might never work together. 
The hatchet has been buried where Pitts- 
burgh’s welfare is concerned—buried under 
the rubble of torn-down slums and deep un- 
derneath the magnificent new buildings that 
are rising in the city. 

In this year of national election fever and 
partisan politics, one marvels at the degree 
of cooperation long present in Pittsburgh be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, labor and 
business. Some of you may not know that 
when Governor Lawrence was mayor and the 
Pittsburgh Redevelopment Authority was 
created he appointed three Republican mem- 
bers on the five-man board—and that same 
3 to 2 relationship has continued ever 
since. It is not often that Democrats like 
David Lawrence like to see Republican ma- 
jorities, but he was convinced that the busi- 
nessmen he selected would have success in 
inducing private capital to invest in urban 
redevelopment. And these Republicans in 
turn asked the mayor to become chairman of 
the authority. Governor Lawrence is still its 
chairman, as well as Chairman today of the 
President's Commission on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing, 

And aside from being apolitical, Pitts- 
burgh’s leading citizens have put aside many 
other differences to get this Job underway. 
(I cannot say “to get this job done,” for I 
foresee that it will never get done com- 
pletely.) Active, responsible leadership has 
come from all sides—from the universities, 
the church groups, labor organizations, re- 
altors and chambers of commerce, builders 
and architects, city officials, the Negro com- 
munity, and business and financial interests. 

We in the HHFA and our constituent agen- 
cies have tried our best to help you in this 
effort. some of your greatest 
achievements have been accomplished with- 
out Federal help, your groups have long since 
come to realize the need for Federal assist- 
ance in this field. This was stated clearly 
last year by Carl Jansen, president of the 
Allegheny Conference and chairman of Dravo 
Corp., when he told a House of Representa- 
tives hearing: “We recognized early that pri- 
vate enterprise and local government could 
not finance this gigantic job by themselves. 
Here was and is a task too big and too costly 
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for them to do alone. Federal financial help 
was and is essential.” 

At that same congressional hearing last 
fall, Representative Albert Rains heard Mayor 
Barr, Mr. Jansen, Adolph Schmidt, and 
others, and then summed up for himself 
what the Pittsburgh lesson shows. 

“Urban renewal,” he said, “takes at least 
two or three things to work. First of all, you 
must get politics as near out of it as you 
can. You must have the best leadership 
in the business community, and in order to 
make it really go you must do a real selling 
job to the people.” 

I would like to add another point about 
what you have accomplished, What you have 
done in Pittsburgh has had a great and 
healthy effect elsewhere in the country. I 
understand that more than 100 cities have 
sent their officials here to see how you have 
managed to accomplish so much. 

Moreover, testimony by several of you in 
this audience at a Senate hearing held by 
Senator Jor CLARK here 7 years ago had its ef- 
fect on the Congress in Washington. At that 
time only about $1 billion had been allocated 
out of $2 billion authorized for urban re- 
newal since 1949. Since then $2 billion more 
has been authorized. I must regretfully add 
that almost all of the $4 billion authorized in 
urban renewal grants to date is used up. 
The administration has asked Congress for 
$1.4 billion more for allocations over the next 
2 years, and I am sure I don’t have to per- 
suade this audience of the need. 

The need is far more widespread, than 7 
years ago or even 3 years ago when I became 
Housing Administrator. Many, many other 
cities now want to do what you are doing. 
In over 700 projects currently in advanced 
stages, urban renewal is clearing slums. 
More than a quarter of a million substandard 
housing units have been or are being elimi- 
nated. More than 150,000 families have al- 
ready been relocated. 

There is still much to be done—in Pitts- 
burgh and in the Nation—more than can be 
imagined. Thirty-five million people still 
live in slums. Twenty-five million have in- 
adequate housing. More than 144 million 
people—550,000 families—are waiting for de- 
cent low-rent housing. Traffic congestion is 
snarling the highways around metropolitan 
areas. 

This administration has only begun its 
great facelifting, housecleaning, and build- 
ing operation in the cities. President John- 
son last January reiterated the goal of “a 
decent home in a decent neighborhood for 
every American.“ He has asked for a mass 
transit program, authorization of 60,000 more 
low-rent public housing units for each of the 
next 4 years, increased housing for the el- 
derly, more special assistance for persons and 
businesses displaced by urban renewal, and 
money for grants to States for the establish- 
ment of urban publie service training and 
research programs, as well as assistance to 
private developers designed to upgrade the 
quality of future subdivisions and to nur- 
ture well-planned large new communities, 

Whether we shall get the needed legislation. 
for these programs at this session of Con- 
gress depends on how much time is used up 
in the civil rights debate and on how much 
support can be marshaled behind the hous- 
ing and community development bill. Sup- 
port is needed because, believe it or not, there 
still exists a hard core of opposition to the 
purpose of urban renewal. 

Some oppose it because, they say, they ob- 
ject to the monumental monotony or down- 
right ugliness of urban redevelopment. 

Some oppose it on the grounds that it 
shoyes poor people out of their homes in 
neighborhoods where they own homes and 
have longtime backgrounds. 

Some oppose it because they say urban re- 
newal only temporarily stems blight and does 
not prevent eventual decay. 
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Some oppose it because they say the grasp- 
ing hand of Federal bureaucracy strangles 
local freedom. 

Some oppose it because they cry that 
grants for urban renewal are a shameful 
waste of Federal revenues. 

Some oppose it because they come from 
rural areas and feel no sense of responsibility 
for sharing the costs and responsibilities of 
urban centers, 

Some oppose it because they are confirmed 
suburbanites who feel that urban renewal 
benefits only those who live in deteriorating 
central cities. 

There are many ways to answer such argu- 
ments, but I submit that here In Pittsburgh 
today one answer alone suffices. And that 
answer is Allegheny Center and the rest of 
your urban renewal effort, 

No one who has seen the plans for Alle- 
gheny Center can charge that its design lacks 
merit. Architects Deeter & Ritchie have cre- 
ated a great assemblage of townhouses and 
high-rise apartments to be built around a 20- 
acre center for shopping, entertainment, and 
Offices—all this over a 2,300-car garage 
Thus there will be provided in the heart of 
the city a healthy, vibrant, and exciting 
community which will symbolize the renais- 
sance of this area. 

And the design of the 3-acre square 
im the center of this $84 million center is an 
Outstanding story in itself. Allegheny Pub- 
lic Square will be built from a design chosen 
in an international architectural competi- 
tion which drew 305 entries from this coun- 
try and abroad. It is the first public square 
design competition to be staged in an urban 
Tenewal area in the United States. As Urban 
Renewal Commissioner William Slayton 
Points out: “This is significant because it 
shows that urban renewal offers the oppor- 
tunity for achieving urban design as no other 

does—that good urban design is a 
desirable end in itself.” It also demonstrates 
the soundness of large-scale land assembly 
as n sine qua non for creative design in core 
areas. 


I particularly want to congratulate the 
Winner of that competition, William N. Bre- 
ger, chairman of the Department of Archi- 
tectural Design at Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn, N. T., as well as Architect David J. Bond, 
Planning director of Pittsburgh's Urban Re- 
development Authority, who conceived the 
Competition as an opportunity for urban de- 
Signers to express their ideas and philoso- 
Phies in the development of a modern pub- 
lic square. Professor Breger and his two as- 
Sociates did me a personal favor in this con- 
nection since their success here furnished 
me with vital material for the commence- 
ment address which I gave at Pratt Institute 
last Friday. 

But all of you are to be congratulated that 
Such a competition was held because during 
the rest of your lives you will be able to en- 
Joy the beauties of the square. More than 
that, your children and your grandchildren 
Will applaud the wisdom and co you 
are displaying at this period which is so 
Critical for the future of your city. And 
While I am being so generous with my con- 
8ratulations, I believe I will reserve a small 
Share for Commissioner Slayton and myself, 
for we gave our approval to the use of public 
funds for this competition. 

Allegheny Center is also the answer to the 

that slum clearance bulldozes down 

much good standard housing and displaces 

ers with deep roots in the com- 

munity, or that those displaced are not re- 
ted In decent homes. 

This has been a rundown neighborhood 
With a low incidence of homeownership and 
& high Incidence of transience. It was, and 
to a degree still 18, an area of old homes 
Partitioned into roominghouses. Among 
those relocated thus far are 313 families and 
— than 1.000 single persons. And where 
Sin the displaced families gone? Of the 
1 54 percent are in decent rental units, 

Percent have bought standard houses, 10 
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percent are in low-rent public housing, 12 
percent have moved out of the city or can- 
not be traced, and only 7 percent have re- 
located in substandard housing after refus- 
ing aid in finding standard dwellings. 

Allegheny Center is surely the answer to 
those of faint spirit who believe blight will 
overcome our cities no matter what we do 
to save them. No one in his right mind who 
has studied the many surveys on which this 
center is based could believe it will not be 
a great success in all of its purposes—for 
shopping, for entertainment, for housing, for 
parking, and for employment. 

Allegheny Center is the answer, too, to the 
charge that the Federal Government is call- 
ing all the shots. Too many of you had too 
many decisions to make and too much to do 
with this big new 78-acre community to ac- 
cept the notion that my friends and I in 
Washington dictated this center. 

Allegheny Center is the answer to those 
who object to waste of Federal funds for 
urban renewal. In this center, the Federal 
share of the total $84 million cost is $1614 
million. That hardly seems exorbitant to 
make possible a $60 million investment by 
Aluminm Company of America and its part- 
ners in this venture—and to create a new 
core which in time will spread out into the 
surrounding North Side and induce other 
investors to build. Nationally, we know that 
urban renewal is generating private invest- 
ment many times the amount of public 
funds expended. For 479 projects involving 
about 61½ billion in Federal grants, esti- 
mated private investment will be about 874% 
billion and other $2 billion will come in 
public redevelopment expenditures. 

Allegheny Center may also be the answer 
to a few who represent rural interests and 
believe that they conflict with urban rede- 
velopment. Market studies indicate that 
not a few people who will come to this cen- 
ter’s shopping and these entertainment fa- 
cilities will travel from as far away as Ohio 
and West Virginia. The impact it will have 
will in time affect attitudes in rural areas 
far beyond the borders of Allegheny County. 

And finally, Allegheny Center will, I hope, 
along with all the other urban renewal pro- 
grams in Pittsburgh, affect the attitudes 
of many of those who live in your many 
suburban communities who have felt that 
what happens in downtown Pittsburgh is of 
no concern to them. In the period from 
1950 to 1960, over 60,000 people left this city 
to move to the suburbs. I am sure that 
many of the families who move into the 
1,500 apartments and townhouses in the 
new center across the river will be moving 
back from the suburbs. And the reason they 
will do this is because this program and 
this project afford wider housing and busi- 
ness location choices to free men in a free 
society. 

As significant as Allegheny Center is, I 
would not endorse it as strongly as I do, were 
it the total urban renewal effort of the city. 
It represents sound planning and redevelop- 
ment only because it is part of a much 
larger and more diversified urban renewal 
program. It is supplemented by an expanded 
public housing program, by a significant and 
precedent-making moderate-income develop- 
ment on vacant land—East Hills Park, and 
additional reasonably priced construction, by 
an ever-expanding rehabilitation program. 

Urban renewal, as I see it, cannot restrict 
its efforts to providing commercial and busi- 
ness redevelopment and housing for the more 
affiuent, It must also provide and be sup- 
plemented by a significant supply of decent 
housing—new and rehabilitated—at prices 
which are within the means of low- and 
moderate-income families, as well. To 
achieve such results, HHFA, through FHA, 
Fannie Mae, PHA, and URA, are developing 
effective tools for realizing these objectives. 
And we are increasingly encouraging and re- 
quiring that urban renewal face up to the 
total housing needs of the communities in 
which it operates. 
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We realize that if the central cities are to 
be healthy and vital, they must have a sound 
economic base. This has been facilitated, in 
large part, by the successful redevelopment 
of the Gateway Center in your city. It re- 
quires not only commercial and hotel facil- 
ities but also industrial and research parks. 
All are a vital concern of urban renewal, and 
they afford not only significant sources of 
employment, but also a tax basis which pro- 
vides a needed source of revenue to enable 
the city to finance, in part, the many costly 
services it must provide for its residents. 

It is my objective to encourage a compre- 
hensive approach to the revitalization of 
urban centers. We have had the active 
cooperation of Pittsburgh in this effort. In 
the years ahead, your strong leadership, 
personified by Bob Pease, Bernie -- 
and others I have mentioned, as well as hun- 
dreds not named, will develop a better Pitts- 
burgh and an urban renewal program which 
also meets the human needs of the commu- 
nity. 

I have purposely left to the end to ac- 
knowledze the debt we all must feel we owe 
Alcoa, not only for its sponsorship and far- 
sighted planning of Allegheny Center but 
for its other contributions to urban renewal 
here and elsewhere. 

It is the sponsor of outstanding residential 
and commercial buildings in many cities— 
in its real estate developments which have 
a gross book value of $268 million. Alcoa 
has used our title I under the 
Housing Act to build the Washington Plaza 
apartment towers in the Lower Hill renewal 
area here, to finance three multimillion- 
dollar apartment urban renewal projects in 
New York City, and others in Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. Alcoa is also sponsor of 
the James Whitcomb Riley Center in Indi- 
anapolis, a redevelopment project financed 
with private funds. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that enlightened 
management at Alcoa—as well as at Equi- 
table Life and other large companies with 
great financial strength—have seen fit to 
move into the urban renewal program. I 
am most pleased to see corporations like 
these become long-term investors in this un- 
dertaking, for this assures better designed 
communities and gives us greater resources 
to redevelop our cities. 

As President Johnson said in his Univer- 
sity of Michigan speech May 22: “The solu- 
tion to [our urban] problems does not rest 
on a massive program in Washington, nor 
can it rely solely on the strained resources 
of local authority. They require us to cre- 
ate new concepts of cooperation—a creative 
federalism—between the National Capital 
and the leaders of local communities.” 

But with all due respect to the President, 
I believe that I will give the last word to one 
of you here today—Leon E, Hickman, execu- 
tive vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee of Alcoa. In a recent 
talk, Mr, Hickman summed up Alcoa's posi- 
tion this way: 

“Alcoa is in urban redevelopment up to its 
neck. Like most people, we are learning the 
hard way. We have the conviction that ur- 
ban renewal is essential if our cities are to 
survive, and that Alcoa can play a construc- 
tive role in that battle and, at the same 
time, bring home to its shareholders a rea- 
sonable return on their investment.” 


Our Senate Teeters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to insert in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Our Senate Tee- 
ters,” appearing in the June 16, 1964, edi- 
tion of the Peoria Journal Star: 

OUR Senate TEETERS 


Well, it would seem that they have done it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just found the constitution of the State 
of Illinois (and most other States) to be un- 
constitutional. (Actually it was New York, 
but it applies equally, here.) 

Indeed, by the same process of reasoning, 
if applied to the Federal Government, they 
seem to have found that the U.S. Constitu- 
tion is in violation of itself, 

For they have ruled it unconstitutional 
to have a Senate based on geography and not 
on population. 

We have already managed, here in Illinois, 
to destroy representative government in the 
house of representatives by wrecking all 

districts and so having to elect the 
house in an at-large election in which the 
very staggering numbers and total anonymity 
of most of the candidates makes selective 
voting and intelligent voting both completely 
impossible. 

Now, it seems, our senate districts are 
really illegal to boot. 

On the basis of this ruling the whole 
business of two houses to the legislature 
becomes a bit ridiculous, and our minority 
vote rule even more so. 

Meanwhile, the obyiously “unconstitu- 
tional” in equity of the present. township 
system for voting at the county level con- 
tinues but with an obviously short life. 

There is little left of the Illinois constitu- 
tion but shreds, and pretty miserable shreds 
at that. 

We have to rebuild a sensible constitution 
for this State, and after they finished meet- 
ing the constitutional requirements for 
redistricting—a complete breakdown—we can 
hardly trust the politicians with the task. 

The only thing that they have proved is 
a great instinct for survival and maintain- 
ing themselves in office. We need three 
representatives from Peoria County to 
Springfield, and a senator there in the bar- 
gain about the same way the next district 
needs a t, too. 

With the whole legislative system here al- 
ready a wreck, as most voters will discover 
graphically on their next trip to the polls, 
we need a constitutional convention for 
which we can pick responsible delegates to 
get a new and proper constitution drawn. 

But, you know what? 

The only way we can do that is by dele- 
gates from each of the present senate dis- 
tricts—and the Supreme Court has just 
made them in violation of the Constitution. 

So the comic opera situation comes full 
circle. 

Our State constitution is outside the law, 
and our means of preparing a new one is 
also outside the rule of constitutional law. 

Maybe England will have to take us back, 
and we can start over. 

Meanwhile, if you think all this 150 years 
of nonlegal State government will get you 
your taxes refunded—or if it will even inter- 
rupt or slow down either taxes or State ex- 
penditures—you are dreaming. 


Commencement Address of Mr. Paul 
Mellon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Paul 
Mellon, distinguished president of the 
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National Gallery of Art and leader in 
the fields of banking, education, science, 
and sports, delivered a memorable ad- 
dress to the graduates of Foxcroft School, 
Middleburg, Va., last week. Its message 
is universal and one which will long be 
remembered. 

The commencement address, which I 
was privileged to hear, typified this gen- 
tleman whose efforts have given so much 
pleasure and opportunity to the people 
of the Nation. Summoning from the ex- 
periences of his distinguished and suc- 
cessful career, his sensitive appreciation 
for all surrounding him, his message was, 
indeed, a stirring experience for gradu- 
ates and parents alike who were privi- 
leged to be present. I, today, commend 
it to the attention of this body as a 
model for future commencement ad- 
dresses for many years to come: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY PAUL MELLON, 

Foxcrorr SCHOOL, MIDDLEBURG, VA., JUNE 

8, 1964 

Miss Adkins, Miss Charlotte, distinguished 
faculty, ladies and gentlemen, foxes and 
hounds. 

I 


When I accepted this attractive invitation 
to talk to you today, I was determined to 
avoid some of the worst features of other 
commencement addresses I myself have 
heard. I was also determined to shun some 
of the errors I myself have made over the 
years in various pompous private speeches to 
a much smaller and more critical Foxcroft 
audience, my wife, and two daughters. 

You are expecting of course, that I'll talk 
today about one of the following: The bomb, 
war, fallout, Russia, China, Cuba, Vietnam, 
rampant nationalism, undeveloped countries, 
racial tensions, disappearing wildlife, soil 
conservation, water pollution, air pollution, 
food pollution, the population explosion, the 
knowledge explosion, education (someone 
said the other day that by 1965 there were 
going to be more college students than there 
are people). Automation (don't look now 
the computors are gaining on us). Then, of 
course, there is Juvenile delinquency, traffic 
deaths, mental health, illiteracy, poverty, 
politics, pep pills, litterbugs, and teenagers. 
It's a little as though the old rhyme of R. L. 
Stevenson: 

The world is so full of a number of things 

I'm sure we should all be happy as Kings“ 
has been changed to— 

The world is so full of destruction and 

terror 

It must be a vast, cosmological error.“ 


So because these things face you every day 
in your morning paper, and since you are in- 
telligent young people, I'm not going to re- 
peat how ghastly and imminent and serious 
they all are. 

Now many of these problems have always 
been with us. Many of them always will. 
Many will eventually be solved. You and I 
will naturally try to do what’s right and in- 
telligent, what we can, to help. But we can't 
guarantee that, some day, some maniac may 
not start dropping bombs and end civiliza- 
tion. We will try, as reasonable, although 
somewhat apprehensive human beings, to 
have laws passed to prevent our food and 
water from being full of fallout, arsenic, de- 
tergents, or DDT. We will try to persuade 
others (probably with little success) not to 
have so many babies. But none of us will, 
singlehandedly, save the world. There’s no 
harm in trying, of course, if we keep a sense 
of proportion: which really means, a sense 
of humor. 

In addition to these world worries, you will 
always be nibbled at by a host of personal 
problems—what Hamlet called “the heart- 
aches, and the thousand natural shocks that 
fiesh is heir to.“ Deaths, illnesses of self, 
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friends, family: emotional disappointments, 
bitter failures, sad disillusionments, money 
problems—to say nothing of cancelled airline 
flights, nervous indigestion, heavy traffic, 
wetting puppies, measles, and early in your 
married life, burned dinners and angry hus- 
bands, 

Most of this you are going to have to take 
in your stride, as people have always done. 
For your own sakes, for your children’s sakes, 
there is an inherent duty to be aware, to 
do something, to care. The only thing that 
I want to add today is something I think 
many people tend instead to subtract. This 
is the element of, the principle of, Pleasure. 
I have the feeling that all of us, but par- 
ticularly the young who are more apt at 
learning, should pay more attention in their 
lives to personal enjoyments, personal inter- 
ests, not only to the pursuit of happiness 
but to the accomplishment of happiness. 
By this I mean pleasure and happiness of 
many kinds, but perhaps they can be divided 
into two main categories, sensual and cul- 
tural. 

There seems to me to be gaining today 
what you might call a sackcloth and ashes 
psychology. I have heard so many warn- 
ings to the young about all the problems 
and pitfalls and responsibilities in today’s 
world, that I wanted, just for the record, to 
give a fair picture of the other side. You 
might cal lit “equal time.” I would say it 
was just as Important to enjoy yourselves 
today as ever before * * * to plan your 
leisure as you should plan your work and 
responsibilities, so that fun, and laughter, 
the contemplation of beauty, and relaxed 
loving kindness become just as important 
as boring social conventionality or hard-won 
financial securtiy. I'm not talking about 
the old chestnut: “Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die,” nor the equally 
nauseating one: “Enjoy yourself it's later 
than you think.” It is more a protest on 
my part against what I consider to be an 
overserlousness and overconscientiousness 
on the part of many parents, educators, and 
the clergy. It comes from the Lord knows 
where * * * unrealized puritanism, the 
shadows of the great wars, the increase in 
pseudointellectuality in the middle and 
upper classes, the onrush of many undigested 
and misunderstood scientific ideas: I don’t 
really know from where. 

But I do know that the cult of intellect, 
of intellect divorced entirely from emotion, 
of pure intellect refined to its brilliant but 
icy splendor, has somehow swept over the 
world with a dismaying, chilling effect, 

I am not anti-intellectual, and no one 
appreciates the extraordinary achievements 
and miraculous intricacies of modern scien- 
tific and philosophical thought more than 
I do, though as a layman, and from afar. 
No one is more fascinated and amazed by 
modern psychological and sociological dis- 
coyeries and concepts as well. And I make 
no distinction between the dangers of over- 
intellectuality whether in the realm of 
science or the humanities, Romeo and Juliet 
too finely dissected is as dry and dead as a 
scientist’s disseration on infrared spectra 
of high-bolling substances In inert matrices. 
All such studies are important in their place, 
but both art and science are more than the 
sum of these abstruse researches. 

I find myself in agreement with C. P. 
Snow in his book “The Two Cultures,” who 
sees a tragic cleavage between science and the 
humanities which is the more sad because 
it is fundamentally artificial and unreal. 
Both art and science are different aspects of 
the same urgent need of man to search for 
truth, and each produces its own byproducts 
of truth, such as beauty, order and propor- 
tion, 

Somewhere along the line, then, in our 
search for truth, which is another name for 
reality (as well as in our search for economic 
and political security), many people seem to 
have forgotten the purpose of pleasure, of 
the simple enjoyment of simple things in 
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their daily lives. I put sensual pleasures 
first today, not because I think they are the 
most important, but because they seem to 
me to be the most neglected. And I speak of 
simple, natural pleasures, not selfish over- 
indulgencies or wild bacchanalian excite- 
ments. 

I speak of eating and drinking in a slow 
civilized, pleasurable manner, in a quiet 
way and in a quiet place, with a friend or 
two and a glass of simple wine. I speak 
of the enjoyment of the country, of nature 
* « * I know that many of you who ride 
and hunt and have lived in this beautiful 
part of Virginia know what I mean * * * 
a frosty morning in October with the air 
clear and cold, corn in golden hillocks in 
the harvested fields, the trees turning to 
bronze, yellow, scarlet, and gold, the deep- 
ening bell-like wave of hound cries coming 
from the woods, the far horn and its echo 
and a distant tallyho. And speaking of the 
joys of hunting, let's not forget the warmth 
of a hot cup of tea, or a toddy, or both, 
and a long hot bath, after a long cold, wet 
day. 
The joys-of-nature list is endless: The 
smell of pine woods, the warmth of a 
sunny beach, a fine, blue day at sea, a gar- 
den’s bright explosion of flowers and scents, 
the deep greenness of a summer field of 
grass and clover, gulls over the dunes, and 
waving dune-grass, cascades, cool ferny 
Places, trout streams, and snowcapped 
mountains on distant horizons seen through 
the clearest, most translucent air. Wild 
flowers, rainbows, to see, to hear, to smell, 
to taste, to feel—these are privileges all too 
often neglected, or even forgotten in our 
preoccupation with being students, or writ- 
ers, or business people, or lawyers, or critics, 
or even mothers and fathers. 

You hear a lot these days about the ex- 
pansion of leisure time and the need to use 
it well, but so often the suggestions seem 
to imply a desperate substitution of un- 

ul labor for what was satisfying 
work. What we often really need is an hour 
alone to dream, to contemplate or simply 
to feel the sun. What this country néeds is 
a good 5-cent reverie. 

All of you know I’m not suggesting you 
don't turn up at college next fall, or that 
you avoid jobs, or neglect your future hus- 

and children and become beach- 
comers. What I plead with you to do is to 
look at whatever leisure the future brings 
you, and at your duties and work and re- 
sponsibilities. with a real sense of value and 
proportion. Not to indulge or pamper your- 
selves, only to do unto yourselves what you 
would like others to do unto you * * * 
that is, to treat yourselves with kindness 
and consideration and sympathy, And al- 
though we know with Emerson that “Life 
is real, Life is earnest", it is also deeply 
enjoyable and beautiful and satisfactory at 
times, and yes, even very gay, and very 
funny. There are even times when we 
might remember the lines of another poet, 
A. E. Houseman. 


“Oh, ‘tis jesting, dancing, drinking 
Spins the heavy world around.” 


Which reminds me that in my lists of 
Pleasures I seem to have left out the at- 
tractions and charms of the opposite sex. 
I really hadn't forgotten. But there is, as 
you know, a nice but illusory convention 
that people as old as commencement speak- 
ers, or as young as schoolgirls, don't know 
about like that. Somehow the 
moralists and psychologists have ousted love 
from the realm of humanities and made it 
into a pure science. It reminds me of a 
Temark of a charming but elderly and ec- 
centric English woman I knew years ago, 
Who said that “strawberries and cream are 
80 delicious, it’s remarkable the world hasn't 
made them into a sin.“ 
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My other category of pleasures I call cul- 
tural. I refer not only to the practice of 
and enjoyment of the arts, and literature, 
but also to the enjoyment of any intellectual 
complex or body of knowledge which is alive 
and meaningful. It of course has to be alive 
and meaningful to you, something that you 
feel drawn to and excited by and that some- 
how becomes part of yourself. This can in- 
clude everything from music, painting, sculp- 
ture, the dance, to a flirtation with the newer 
mathematics, or even a serious romance with 
the astounding and seemingly unreal world 
of physics and astrophysics. I congratulate 
those of you who are going to college, for it 
will give you a deeper appreciation of the 
complexity of the real world and the world 
of thought, which is equally real. It will 
sharpen your minds and deepen your whole 
human insight in preparation for everything 
in the future: Jobs, careers, marriage, parent- 
hood. But there are those who won't be 
going to college, by choice or by chance, and 
I say to them especially that college isn’t the 
only answer. 

There is also the book. Reading is a col- 
lege that you can and should attend all your 
life, and one that you can always enjoy, be- 
cause the courses are unlimited, the teach- 
ers are from every century and every coun- 
try, and the choices are utterly yours, You 
know, in English universities they don't say 
they study history or English or mathe- 
matics, they say we are reading history or 
English or mathematics. It is well under- 
stood that reading is basic to learning and 
really is learning, And whether your inter- 
est is wholly artistic or wholly poetic or 
wholly musical or wholly scientific * * * 
further acquaintanceship with the great 
minds and the great debates and the great 
works of art of the past, as well as continued 
glimpses into the vital new discoveries and 
fantastic dreams of the present will always, 
and I return to my theme, give you pleasure. 
A very wise man named John Cowper Powys 
said in a book called “The Meaning of Cul- 
ture,” “Culture is what is left over after you 
have forgotten everything you definitely set 
out to learn.” 

None of you with your intelligence, and 
with your excellent education so far, can af- 
ford to neglect the continuous cultivation 
of knowledge, including reading, talking, and 
observing; nor should you fail to realize, in 
the end, the joys and satisfactions of the end 
product, culture. Of course, the sensual 
pleasures and the sultural pleasures are often 
inseparable. The impact of the five senses, 
the images stored away in memory of the 
beauties and sounds and colors in nature and 
in art, the warm glow of friendship and the 
deeper feelings of love and affection (yes, 
and even feelings of hate and rebellion), 
must always serve to heighten, and reinforce, 
and give luminosity and body to abstract 
thoughts or to purely intellectual images 
and symbols. 

The sudden recognition of order and pro- 
portion in nature or in science or in art, 
the infinitely intricate delicacy and preci- 
sion of a snowflake or the extraordinary ex- 
actitude of a man-projected orbit in outer 
space, both dre images of beauty and reality 
which can be highly exciting and emotional- 
ly satisfying. It is in realms like these that 
both science and nature join in art. And 
most happy will be she or he who out of 
respect and kindness and reverence for them- 
selves have learned first of all to see and hear 
and smell and feel, and then to explore the 
regions of the intellect, what another poet 
has called the calm Acropolis of thought. 

These ideas seem to be important to you as 
individuals, as individuals with tremendous 
potentialities of growth and learning and 
imagination. But they are all the more im- 
portant because you also have ‘it almost 
wholly in your power to encourage and mould 
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the hearts and minds of the next genera- 
tion. You are the real inheritors of civiliza- 
tion and the curators of its art and intellect. 
Anyone who might still be inclined to mini- 
mize or doubt the tremendous influence for 
good or evil of the mother her tremendous 
psychological and educational importance in 
our civilization, should read and reread that 
wonderfully clear and human book, “The 
Magic Years," by Selma Fraiberg. And of 
course you all know that modern psychologi- 
cal theory more and more leans to the con- 
clusion that it is not just childhood in 
general which shapes each one of us almost 
irrevocably, but the very earliest years, be- 
tween birth and five. Š 

Responsibility for the effectiveness and 
happiness and humanness of your children 
will very soon be yours, and almost totally 
yours. Not only in the realms of their char- 
acters and ideals and tastes, but also in the 
more mysterious but equally important areas 
of their emotions, feeling, their ability to 
apprehend beauty and excellence, their intu- 
itive weighing of human values. How your 
children ultimately cope with the bomb, the 
population explosion, the racial questions, 
“the thousand natural shocks their flesh is 
heir to,” rests mainly with you. If-your 
life is meaningful in real pleasures and real 
interests, your children will be happy and 
meaningful people. Living your life fully, 
with your senses and your emotions as well 
as with your minds, living fully your pleasure 
and play as well as your work, will fortify 
them by an invisible but powerful human 
osmosis, 

Specific pictures always beat generalities 
so I leave you with this one. None of you a 
year from now, or perhaps even a day from 
now, will remember what I have said. It's 
like writing on the surface of Goose Creek 
with a sycamore branch. But you may re- 
member a Kindly, graying man who told a 
mild joke or two, and said things in an odd 
way about life and art and motherhood (and 
carried a white bunny over his shoulder). 
You may even remember that he told you 
that at least part of the purpose of life was 
enjoyment. And that beauty, in all its many 
forms, whether in nature or in art or in 
science, has à great deal to do with it. 

But if you should only vaguely remember, 
but with a pleasant feeling, this warm sum- 
mer day, this garden, a few of the happiest 
faces of your friends, the dark green of the 
box bushes, the smell of grass, the hum of 
bees * * * and even the bittersweet tears 
of parting that many of you are bound to 
have * I will have proved my main 
point, and these few minutes may not have 


been entirely in vain. 


And now I'll end with an old Irish blessing. 
It came to me on a Christmas card last year, 
but it seems particularly fitting as a parting 
word now: 


“May the roads rise up to meet you, 

And the wind be always at your back; 

And may the Lord hold you in the palm of 
His hand.“ 


Twentieth Year Since Passage of the GI 
Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 
Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, this 


month marks an interesting anniver- 
sary, the 20th year since passage of the 
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GI bill of rights. Peter Hackes, a dis- 
tinguished radio and television corre- 
spondent, offered an incisive and fac- 
tual comment on this legislation a few 
days ago. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Recorp: 

GI BOL 

(By Peter Hackes) 

Don't look now, but it was 20 years ago 
this month that President Roosevelt signed 
a law that changed the lives of nearly 8 
million Americans. In fact, it was exactly 
20 years ago next Monday—June 22, 1944— 
that the so-called GI bill of rights became a 
factor on the American scene. While that 
fact may come as a shocking embarrassment 
to remind us we're all growing older * * * 
it serves also as a monument to the foresight 
and bipartisan cooperation of the Members 
of the 78th Congress. The war was far from 
over—it was less than 2 weeks after the D-day 
Normandy invasion when President Roosevelt 
signed the bill. 

That action launched the greatest pro- 
gram of adult education and homebuilding 
the world has ever seen. In effect, the GI 
bill. laid out the future of 8 million 
Americans. 


Many were the economists and educators 
who had warned that GI's returning from 
battle would find themselves unprepared to 
make their own way. There was talk that 
these men would become the nucleus of 
what were referred to as “educational hobo 
jungles” and of a mass dole—handouts for 
the veterans of World War II. 

Instead, the GI bill helped 6 million of 
them buy or bulld their own homes. 

Sent 3½ million to schools to learn trades 
and technical skills which in turn became the 
basis for their future lives. 

And sent more than 2 million to college 
classrooms to become 


and a great many who trained for business 
and executive careers. 

It's interesting to look at what the GI 
bill meant to some servicemen. In all, for 
example, more than 6 million GI loans were 
made—most of them on homes; with less 
than 2-percent loss by those who failed to 
repay. One out of every five homes started 
since World War II, incidentally, involved 
the GI bill. 

For some GI's it meant a college education 
or job training they would never have re- 
ceived. For some it meant an opportunity 
to learn how to read and write. For others 
the GI bill provided on-the-farm training 
in how to raise livestock and rotate crops. 

Two Cabinet members were aided by GI 
bill education and training—Secretaries Free- 
man and Udall. Three Senators, 9 Con- 
gressmen, and 7 State Governors went to 
school under the GI bill—including Gover- 
nor Scranton. 

It’s been estimated that the GI bill is now 
paying for itself at the rate of a billion dol- 
lars a year in added income taxes returned 
to the Government by those benefited by the 
law. This return to Unole Sam will continue 
for some years to come, 

At the moment there are just 10 World 
War IT vets still going to college under the 
GI bill. And with the exception of disabled 
veterans and war orphans in training, the 
Veterans’ Administration will be out of the 
education and training field completely = 
January next year; the end of an 
in human resources, tapered of chick wit 
go on and on. 
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Independence Day of Kuwait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, June 19, Kuwait will celebrate the 
third anniversary of her independence. 
On this great occasion, I would like to 
extend warm and personal felicitations 
to His Highness the Ruler of Kuwait, 
Sheikh Sir Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah; 
and His Excellency the Kuwait Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Talat al- 
Ghoussein. 

I was privileged to visit the wonderful 

country of Kuwait last year, and this 
memorable experience left me with a 
sincere feeling of admiration for a na- 
tion which has made great strides to 
assist the common man. I am very 
pleased, therefore, to congratulate Ku- 
wait on this happy occasion. 
On June 19, 1961, the Government of 
this tiny sheikdom assumed autonomy 
from British protection and guidance. 
Since that memorable date, magnificent 
and remarkable deeds have continued to 
occur within and emanate from this en- 
lightened country. Established as a 
complete welfare state, Kuwait furnishes 
to its citizens health benefits, education, 
and housing. Even schoolchildren re- 
ceive free clothing, food, and pocket 
money. Moreover, the per capita income 
of its citizens is $3,360, with a standard 
of living equivalent to or higher than the 
most industrialized nations of the free 
world. 

The city of Kuwait, itself, has under- 
gone an overwhelming and amazing 
transition. Wide streets, lined with 
gleaming concrete buildings, push into 
the desert tracts as the city limits ex- 
pand. Parks and gardens give the city 
an oasis-like appearance, an expensive 
undertaking since the upkeep of one tree 
costs on the average of $250 a year. Elec- 
tricity, telephone service, and running 
water, all free to the Kuwaiti residents, 
are now standard equipment in each 
home. 

Recent decisions by the Government of 
Kuwait have made this small nation 
enormously important to the Arab world. 
As banker for many development 
schemes which have been initiated in 
the neighboring states, Kuwait has as- 
sumed the title “Wall Street of the Mid- 
dle East.” Sudan received a loan of 
$19,600,000 for the modernization of its 
railroads. Jordan was lent $21 million 
for agricultural and industrial projects. 
For its refugees, Algeria was granted $5.6 
million. The latest loan was to Iraq, $84 
million for reconstruction purposes. Fi- 
nancial backing for these projects origi- 
nated with the Kuwait International 


Consultants, Ltd., a fund having a po- 
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tential capital of $1.4 billion, whose pur- 
pose is massive finance for Arab progress. 
Dr. Eugene Black, former Head of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and now in charge of 
this fund, declared that This will be one 
of the world’s greatest financial forces,” 
truly a remarkable tribute to an agency 
which only came into existence 2 years 
ago. 

The key to this success has been oil. 
Kuwait is now the largest oil producer 
in the Middle East and the fourth largest 
in the world. Its oil revenues total some 
$560 million annually, New fields have 
been discovered within territorial wa- 
ters as well as in the neutral zones, whose 
revenues are shared equally by Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. Within a known 
62-billion-barrel oil reserve, the largest 
in the world, the revenues cannot but 
increase. 

The Kuwait Government is presently 
planning for the future, a future when 
oil reserves will have been depleted. 
Fresh water distillation and powerplants 
are rapidly being constructed. Kuwait's 
harbor facilities entitle it to be called 
the world's largest oil port. Other in- 
dustries, such as glass, tire, ship repair 
yards, textiles, paper, soap, and fish 
canning, are under proposal for imme- 
diate implementation, enabling Kuwait 
to have a diversified economy. Further- 
more, the extent of the country’s invest- 
ments and holdings abroad are estimated 
to be around $1.5 billion. 

It is therefore with deep admiration 
that I extend my greetings to the Kuwait 
people on their third anniversary of in- 
dependence. With the implementation 
of proposed schemes by their astute lead- 
ers, they are assured for the future con- 
tinued prosperity and security. It is my 
sincerest wish that the amicable rela- 
tions which now exist between the 
United States and Kuwait continue to 
progress and flourish, thereby setting an 
example for the world community. 


What the Star-Spangled Banner Means 
to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1964 marks the sesquicentennial anni- 
versary of the defense of Baltimore, as 
the last official engagement between the 
armed forces of Great Britain and the 
United States in the War of 1812. 

The stalwart victorious defenses of the 
Baltimore units at the Battle of North 
Point, September 12, 1814, withstood 
enemy attack and forced their retreat. 
as well as repulsed and compelled the 
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British to cease their bombardment of 
Fort McHenry after 26 hours of shelling 
on September 13 and 14. 

Francis Scott Key, a native Mary- 
lander, a lawyer, orator, and poet, was 
inspired at the sight of the embattled 
flag in “the dawn's early light“ to record 
in immortal verse the poem which be- 
came America’s national anthem on 
March 3, 1931, by an act of Congress. 

To call attention to the 150th anni- 
versary of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
being observed in 1964, the Ensign C. 
Markland Kelly, Jr., Memorial Post of 
the American Legion and the Metro- 
politan Civie Association, in cooperation 
with the Star-Spangled Banner Festival, 
all in Baltimore, sponsored an essay con- 
test on “What the Star-Spangled Banner 
Means to Me.” z 

The contest was divided into categories 
for adults and youth. The results were 
extremely gratifying. While only 100 en- 
tries were received from the adults, over 
600 entries were received from young- 
sters representing more than 50 schools 
from various parts of Maryland. 

The contest judges included Earl R. 
Poorbaugh, a member of Mayor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin’s staff; Aldine R. Bird, 
columnist for the News-American; Rob- 
ert Blake, editorial writer for the Balti- 
more Sun; Thomas W. Trice, vice presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Co.; and Daniel H. Burkhardt, Maryland 
State adjutant of the American Legion. 

The arrangements committee for the 
essay contest included the following 
representatives from the Ensign C. 
Markland Kelly, Jr., Memorial Post of 
the American Legion: Richard J. Meise, 
Donald W. Smith, Joseph E. Dickerson, 
and Warren A. Burdette, all past com- 
manders of the post. Representatives 
from the Metropolitan Civic Association 
included Warren J. Weinberger, presi- 
dent; Reuben Fedderman, senior vice 
president; and Maurice R. Shochatt, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The winning essays serve to remind all 
of us that our national anthem is more 
than a song, and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include them at this point in the 
Record, In addition to their prizes, the 
winners also received flags, which I had 
flown over the U.S. Capitol for them. 

The essays follow: 

ANTHEM FESTIVAL Essay CONTEST 
(First prize, adult division, Mrs. Herman 

Hom Kim, 913 East Baltimore Street, 

Baltimore, Md.) 

To me, the Star-Spangled Banner is a 
symbol of peace and freedom; of peoples of 
every nationality, differing in culture, social 
strata, religion, individual beliefs, back- 
ground. and traditional heritage all living 
together in one country in peace and in 
harmony. 

Never have I been more inspired by the 
Words of our national anthem and the flag 
which prompted its writing than I was when 
I beheld the replica of our original flag, with 
its sp of stars, being reverently and 
Carefully unfolded by the Honor Guard at 
the Oriole opening game. As the words 
"O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave“ filled the air, my eyes were drawn 
from the flag of our birth to the majestic 
Symbol of freedom for all mankind, proudly 
Waving in the breeze—its blue field covered 
With 50 stars, representative of peoples of all 
nations of the world, differing in culture, in 
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personal beliefs, of varying social strata 
and background and language. As I watched 
this beautiful sight and heard Then conquer 
we must, when our cause it is just,” I thought 
how wonderful it is that despite our many 
differences, we are all able to live together in 
one country, practicing our individual be- 
liefs, retaining our heritage and traditions, 
and developing if we choose, our God-given 
talents and abilities. How fortunate to be 
able to enjoy nature, to engage in friendly 
conversation, to discuss politics and other 
beliefs without fear of recrimination—to live 
and worship as we choose. 

The Star-Spangled Banner country ex- 
tends hope to all the World; it is a promise 
of the fulfillment of high ideals, of under- 
standing and compassion and peace and 
freedom for all men and today we are awak- 
ening to our long dormant obligation to all 
of our fellow citizens and we are striving to 
conquer individual prejudices, small injus- 
tices, and discriminations. We are slowly 
awakening to our faults, The job of equal- 
ity will be slow and often discouraging. Our 
Nation is of one soul and one spirit and as 
we all work together to guarantee that “the 
Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall ever 
wave, o'er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.“ We pray that all the nations 
will help their young fledgling in securing 
peace for all men. 


WHAT THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER MEANS 
TO ME 


(Second prize, adult division, Mrs. Della L. 
Willis, R.F.D. 3, Box 48, Chestertown, Md.) 
More than just a pretty banner, waving 

in the breeze. More than just a piece of 

cloth, with its 50 stars and 13 stripes. 

Woven not of common thread, but of threads 

of hope and love, of faith, of grief and misery; 

a design so great, yet so simple. 

Sometimes flapping furiously in the wind, 
reminding all of their many freedoms, their 
unlimited opportunities. Sometimes hang- 
ing listlessly, as if recalling past hours of de- 
feat, and sometimes waving serenely with 
the flush of victory. 

High on its pole, proudly acknowledging 
that we are Americans, giving inspiration to 
all who care to look; a symbol for all that is 
good and worthwhile. Reminding that many 
nationalities are now molded into one, Amer- 
icans all. Reminding of all the teamwork 
behind those 50 stars and those 13 stripes. 
Of all the terrible wars she’s been through, 
of hopeful peace. 

A silent plea for us not to go back on her 
now, after all the courageous past, but to 
come forth and stand up for our country, and 
be counted as worthwhile citizens. 

These things my flag means to me, and it’s 
mighty proud I am to fly it, for one and all 
to see. Proud when my neighbor says that 
she gets a good feeling” when she sees it 
flying, and proud when it seems to wave a 
friendly goodbye to my family as they go off 
to school and work, 

I guess that Im just plain glad that Im 
an American, and I pray that the Star- 
Spangled Banner will always wave “o'er the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


WHAT THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER MEANS 
TO ME 
(Third prize, adult division, Mrs. Arthur 

Fefferman, 9006 Linton Street, Silver 

Spring, Md.) 

The Star-Spangled Banner means life to 
me. It is a symbol of this great country of 
ours, which saved my life 25 years ago. If 
America had not taken me in, back in 1939, 
before the war started, I would have been 
killed just like Ann Frank was and so many 
of my friends. 

Then the Star-Spangled Banner means 
freedom to me. Once I came to this coun- 
try I was free to become a citizen, to vote, 
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to join organizations, to go school, in short 
to do anything that free people want to do. 

Lastly, the Star-Spangled Banner means 
hope to me. In the meantime I have mar- 
ried an American and have had two chil- 
dren, whom my husband and I are bringing 
up to be good citizens. We are teaching 
them that to be an American is a privilege, 
not to be taken lightly, Citizenship gives 
us many privileges and imposes on us many 
responsibilities. We want our children to 
be well informed so they may vote intel- 
ligently. We want them to learn that they 
are their brother's keeper, not only in this 
country, but all over the world. We want 
them to worship and believe in God so that 
they understand that to live in America 
means to join with others in this country 
to do what is right and what is just. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, which is sym- 
bolic of all these things, is a reminder to 
every American of the great country that is 
ours and of our responsibility to see to it 
that this greatness must be preserved and 
cherished and appreciated and if necessary 
fought for. 


IT'S SOMETHING GREATER 
(First prize, youth division, Miss Anita Ver- 
chinski, 4015 Deepwood Road, Baltimore, 

Md.) 

To me, the “Star-Spangled Banner” is not 
simply a piece of red, white, and biue cloth 
flying over the Pentagon, or Fort McHenry, 
or my school, Neither is it the intensely in- 
spiring words of a song we call our national 
anthem. To me, the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” is the symbol of a greater thing. It is 
the symbol of an ideal. 

It symbolizes devotion to a cause, as a 
man, awakened at midnight by the cry, “The 
British are coming” rushes out, musket in 
hand, to defend his new homeland against 
the tyranny of a now foreign King. 

It symbolizes faith, as a prisoner on an 
enemy ship is inspired, in the half-light of 
dawn, to write a poem destined to become 
immortal as a nation’s national anthem. 

It symbolizes indomitable courage, as a 
small band of pioneers brave the stark real- 
ity of the unknown to push the frontier of 
their infant country farther. west. 

It symbolizes success against great odds 
and freedom from class distinction, as a 
homely, uneducated boy comes out of the 
backwoods of Illinois to be elected leader of 
his country in a time of civil strife. 

It symbolizes the desire for a better life, 
as a stranger struggles to repeat, in halting 
English, “I pledge allegiance to the flag.” 

It symbolizes the love for a great, beauti- 
ful dream, to be defended jealously from 
those who would bury it, as a young boy, 
nameless, homesick, and frightened, lands on 
a foreign beachhead to defend an ideal from 
the threat of a mad dictator's insatiable 


It symbolizes simple love and pride, as a 
group of small children choruses in small, 
clear voices, “My country "tis of thee.” 

No, to me the “Star-Spangled Banner” is 
not merely a song full of patriotic words, or a 
brave, beautiful flag. To me it is the intan- 
gible symbol of the American ideal and the 
American dream, which have sustained 
Americans through many dark hours, and 
which will continue to be the guiding light 
for generations yet to come, 

WHAT THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER MEANS 
To ME 

(Second prize, youth division, Miss Kather- 

rine E. Nelson, 9908 East Bexhill Drive, 

Kensington, Md.) 

The Star-Spangled Banner signifies for 
me a number of different ideas. It signifies 
the past, the present, and the future. In 
its significance of the past, I think our 
country’s heritage, not only during 
the War of 1812 when Francis Scott Key 
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wrote the national anthem, but also during 
all other wars in which men have fought to 
preserve the precious freedom of our coun- 
try. In its significance of the present, I 
think of our freedom today and the mean- 
ing of having the Star-Spangled Banner 
waving in the breeze as a symbol of froe- 
dom and democracy. In its significance of 
the future, I think of the continued bat- 
tle for freedom, of ultimate success in reach- 
ing a time of liberty’s reigning everywhere. 

Having struggled for a free past, America 
is now maintaining a free present and will 
strive to maintain a free future. Through- 
out the history of the United States, war 
has continually marred peace. Endeavor- 
ing at all costs to preserve freedom and to 
keep the flag waving in truimph, men have 
fought—in the War for Independence, in 
the War of 1812, in World War I, and in 
World War II. Today my hearing the na- 

tional anthem and seeing the flag waving 
in the breeze give me a great sense of pride 
at being able to live in a free, democratic 
society without despotism. The flag, “in 
full glory reflected,” seems to overshadow 
all the war and desolution of preceding 
years, The knowledge that freedom will 
conquer if war does come in the future is 
in my heart as well as in every American's 
heart; for, “when our cause is just, then 
conquer we must.” 

Thus, the Star-Spangled Banner means 
freedom to me, freedom of the past, of the 
present, and of the future. Preserving this 
freedom is our goal now and will be in the 
future, for it is only in its preservation 
that “the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave o'er the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave.” 

Tue STAR-SPANGLED BANNER AND WHAT IT 
j Z Means To Mg 
(Third prize, youth division, Miss Anita 

Frances Clark, 233 South Durham Street, 
Baltimore, Md.) 

To me the Star-Spangled Banner means 
and simply is the United States. When I 
gaze at the flag, fluttering in the blue sky, 
I feel a sensation of warmth and assurance 
run through me. The flag acts as an addi- 
tional reminder that I am living in America, 
in a free and democratic nation. I can 
walk home from school, knowing that I am 
able to sit down and write on a subject, such 
as the flag, with no fear of the consequences 
that might result from expressing my true 
feelings and thoughts. 

The flag also brings to my mind the con- 
tinuous growth of the United States and 
her permanence. While looking at Old 
Glory, I also see the picture of our original 

flag with its mere 13 stars; and I think of 
all those years in which the United States, 
through war or through peaceful means, 
acquired territories which enlarged her 
boundaries and helped to make her one of 
the most powerful nations in the world. 

all of the wars, and above all of 
the bloody battlefields, the Star-Spangled 
Banner flew, a symbol that America can and 
must and will always be, despite any dire 
hardships or wars. 

Along with the thought of conquest and 
acquisition comes the thought of explora- 
tion and the picture of Old Glory atop 
Mount Everest, or planted in the hard ice 
of the Antarctic. These pictures are a re- 
sult of, and a testimony to, the United 
States unceasing desire to know all that is 
possible, to leave nothing untouched, and 
her resolve never to be satisfied with man’s 
small knowledge. 

I have sald that the flag means and rep- 
resents the permanence and survival of the 
United States; however, in terms of life the 
flag can also stand for that remover of light— 
death. When I observe the flag flying at 
half mast, I am aware of the shortness of 

Ute on earth; and sometimes I see, in that 
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symbol of death, the waste of a man's genius 
or his capability to help humanity. How- 
ever, since death is a of living and 
since the flag files more often at the top than 
at half mast, after looking at the flag, I can 
walk on, confident in the permanence of the 
United States and in her democracy. 


I Am the American Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, the dedication of the new Mount 
Greenwood postal station in Chicago was 
held on Sunday, June 14, 1964, and the 
program included a recitation presented 
by Thomas J. Terrell, of Chicago, and I 
would like the depth of his remarks 
brought to the attention of the entire 
House, and with permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following: 

I Am THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Since the time of my birth many stories 
have been told about me. Now I feel it is 
my duty to tell you what I am and for what 
I stand. 

Born during the Nation’s infancy, I have 
grown with it, my stars increasing in num- 
ber as the country has grown in size. The 
domain over which I wave is now expanded 
until the sun on my flying now never sets. 

I am not only an emblem showing the 
authority of the United States, indicating 
supremacy when flying over land, possession 
when fiying over Government buildings, 
power when displayed by troops—I mean 
much more than that. I represent the ideals 
and traditions, the principles and institu- 
tions, the hopes and aspirations which con- 
stitute what is to mankind the greatest na- 
tion in the world, the American Nation. 

Stirring are the stories of my stars and 
stripes. My 13 red and white stripes recall 
the history of that long, bitter 8-year strug- 
gle in which the Thirteen Colonies fought 
and stood side by side for freedom, exempli- 
fying the principle that “In union there is 
strength.” 

Each of my starts tells the story of a 
great and sovereign State which has entered 
the Union, 

Filled with significance are my colors of 
red, white, and blue into which have been 
woven the courage and strength of Ameri- 
cans. 

The red in my stripes proclaims the cour- 
age that inspires men to face danger and 
to do what is right. The strength and 
courage of American manhood from the con- 
quest of the wilderness by the pioneer 
through the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, World War I, 
World War I, and in the Korean conflict 
has done more than anything else to make 
the Nation over which I fly the greatest and 
most wonderful in the world. 

My white stripes mark me as the emblem 
of the land of the free, the country in 
which the oppressed of the world may enjoy 
equality and Liberty. 

The blue in my field of stars stands for 
loyalty. It is the true blue. It tells the 
story of thousands of men and women who 
have been loyal to their country through 
suffering and hardships. 

I signify the law of the land. 

I stand for the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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I represent the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the birth certificate of the American 
Nation. 

I stand for peace and good will among 
the nations of the world. 

I control the strong, protect the weak, 
relieve suffering, and do all I can for the 
betterment of mankind. 

I stand for tolerance toward men of all 
creeds and races. 

I reflect the wealth and grandeur of this 
great land of opportunity. 

I tell the story of the achievements and 
Progress of the American people in art and 
science, culture and literature, inventions 
and commerce, transportation and industry. 

I am the badge of the Nation's greatness 
and the emblem of its destiny. 

I am whateyer you make me, nothing 
more. I am your belief in yourself, your 
dream of what a people may become. I am 
fear and song, struggle and hope. 

I am no more than what you believe me 
to be, and I am all you hope that I can be. 
I am the American flag. 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, at a meet- 
ing recently held here in Washington a 
group of men deeply concerned about 
the domestic oil industry appeared be- 
fore Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall. 

These men were particularly interested 
in two phases of the oil industry. 

First. The continuous increase of 
quotas on crude cil imported into this 
country. 

Second. The projected and contem- 
plated increase into one district of some 
98,000 barrels per day for the last half 
of this year to, as Secretary Udall ex- 
pressed it, “fill a supply and demand gap 
in district V.“ 

The domestic oil producers took the 
firm position that domestic oil must get 
part of this increased U.S. market and 
that by October 1, 1964, at least 50,000 
barrels a day of domestic oil could be 
moved economically through existing 
pipelines to the west coast. 

There seems to be a determined effort 
to keep the west coast market shut off 
from increased domestic supplies. This 
surplus domestic crude oil is being 
blocked out in the supplying of the oil 
deficit in the west coast area. 

Mr, Speaker, may I point out the se- 
rious situation that exists today in the 
oil industry. 

Prior to the conference with Secretary 
Udall, Governor of Texas John Connal- 
ly wired the Secretary in part: 

As Governor of Texas, I strongly urge re- 
vision on U.S. oil import policy before the 
next quota period. Recently deterioration 
in Texas crude prices and declines in pro- 
duction threaten to erase the slight progress 
of 1963 and to assure a third consecutive 
year of decline. 

The domestic producing industry must 
grow in proportion to total importa, under 
a stabilized price structure. Otherwise, 
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Texas will not be able to provide its vital 
share of the domestic oll producing indus- 
try's defense burden. 

I particularly urge a change in the pro- 
gram to allow movement of oll from the 
surplus region to the west coast. This offers 
a real opportunity to alleviate our situation. 


It was further developed, by those ap- 
pearing for the oil industry that crude 
prices are down some 20 percent a barrel 
or about 7 percent from 1957. 

Hourly wages paid to industry rose 
15 percent and the overall cost of drilling 
and equipping a well increased 9 percent 
during the same period. 

Crew months reached a peak in 1955 
and dropped steadily since then with ac- 
tivity in 1962 down almost 50 percent. 

Number of wildcat wells reached a 
peak of 13,000 in 1956 and dropped stead- 
ily since then to only 8,000 in 1963. 

Total number of wells drilled—devel- 
opment and wildcat—hit an alltime 
high of 58,200 in 1956 and has dropped 
14,500 or about 25 percent since then. 

Employment in the producing branch 
is off 50,000 or 15 percent since 1957. 

It was pointed out to Secretary Udall 
that a means be found of allowing do- 
mestic producers to enjoy their share 
of U.S. market growth, by curbing unnec- 
essary foreign imports and making 
markets available to domestic producers. 

Mr. Speaker, the reference to “defense 
burden” in Governor Connally’s tele- 
gram to Secretary Udall is a timely warn- 
ing that in the event of any situation 
that involves the United States that the 
domestic oil industry will be immediately 
called upon to step up production. 

If the domestic oil industry is seriously 
crippled by failure to stimulate produc- 
tion, the the demand for such increase 
cannot be met. 

This is a serious situation, Mr. Speaker; 
we must insure the continued production 
of domestic oil; and if this means curb- 
ing excessive imports, or other legisla- 
tion, we should start reviewing this mat- 
ter immediately. 


Progress in Parkersburg, W. Va. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr, HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to report that great economic 
Progress is being scored in one of West 

's most lively and attractive 
Cities—Parkersburg. The most recent 
demonstration of Parkersburg’s tremen- 
dous progress was the June 10 dedication 
of the Walker-Parkersburg plant, where 
employment has almost doubled in the 
last few months. 

Walkter-Parkersburg, a division of 
Textron, Inc., occupies the site and plant 
ol the old Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., 
and more recently the Parkersburg- 
Aetna Corp. Textron acquired these as- 
Sets last September at a time when there 
Was a large amount of excess manufac- 
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turing capacity for producing pre-engi- 
neered metal buildings. In January 
1964, only 3 months after acquiring the 
Parkersburg facilities, Textron pur- 
chased the underfloor electrical distri- 
bution systems product line of Walker 
Bros. and decided to consolidate these 
two operations. This involved the move- 
ment of 200 truckloads of equipment and 
inventories to Parkersburg in time to 
launch full production this summer. 
GREAT GROWTH POTENTIAL 


From Providence, R.I., the chairman 
of the board, Rupert C. Thompson, and 
President G. William Miller, flew in to 
participate in the dedication ceremonies, 
I had the good fortune to visit and make 
a leisurely tour of these facilities some 
days prior to the dedication, thanks to 
the courtesy of W. E. Ausenheimer, 
president of Walker-Parkersburg, and 
D. G. Hofstetter, administrative vice 
president of the company. We walked 
through the plant. I had the opportu- 
nity to meet the employees and their 
supervisors, and to get a firsthand pic- 
ture of the great growth potential in 
this new facility. 

The opening of this new operation 
means the preservation of some 150 
existent jobs, and the adding of approxi- 
mately 200 additional jobs. With an an- 
nual payroll of $2 million, this plant is 
a great asset to the fast-growing Park- 
ersburg area. More than three-quarters 
of the new jobs are being filled locally. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include two news articles which 
describe the meaning of the June 10 
dedication in terms of the great future 
in store for Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

From the Parkersburg (W. Va.) News, 
June 11, 1964] 
Orry WreLcomMes New INDUSTRY 
(By Charley Butler) 


The Walker-Parkersburg installation, dedi- 
cated yesterday, already has brought in- 
creased employment to the area numbering 
more than 170, and development in the next 
few months is expected to bring the total 
additional jobs to over 200. The plant is lo- 
cated at 620 Depot Street, and formerly was 
known as the Rig & Reel. 

This will bring total employment at 
Walker-Parkersburg, division of Textron, 
Inc., to more than 345 hourly and salaried 
personnel, officials said yesterday during the 
dedication. 

Employment at the plant has more than 
doubled in the last few months, it was 
pointed out. 

Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Textron, said in his speech of dedi- 
cation that already one new product, trench- 
duct systems, has been added to the Walker 
line since the facilities were brought here, 
and that more new products can be expected 
in the future. 

JOBS PERMANENT 

“The jobs this expansion has added to the 
Parkersburg area economy will last into fu- 
ture generations; children of today's workers 
will be working in this plant when they grow 
up and go into industry,” Thompson said, 
expressing his faith in the future of the plant 
being dedicated. 

Twenty-seven new families have been 
brought into the area with the expansion to 
date, and more may be expected, the Textron 
official said. 

Referring to his satisfaction at what he 
finds here, he told of the plant, the people, 
the spirit in evidence; and he explained 
the working of the company policy of treat- 
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ing people well, by relating an experience 
which led to Textron's acquisition of the 
underfloor duct facilities of Walker Bros. 
of Conshohocken, Pa., last December, which 
stemmed from one man’s satisfaction with 
Textron treatment in an earlier transaction. 

He stressed that it brings good dividends 
to treat people well and leave them with a 
sense of satisfaction in their mutual bene- 
fit from their dealings. 

Thompson said that he and his associates 
get a great satisfaction out of preserving ex- 
isting jobs and creating new ones, adding 
that “we also like to make money, we are 
not in business just for the fun of it, and 
we believe there is a terrific future here.” 

GOOD EMPLOYERS 


W. E. Ausenheimer, president of Walker- 
Parkersburg, said “We intend to be good 
employers; we want to maintain the re- 
putation of Textron for happy employees, 
and we intend to maintain excellent em- 
ployer-employee relations.” 

He called attention to Textron's 27 major 
divisions haying 34,000 employees in its 115 
plants in the United States and Canada 
with an enviable reputation for employee 
satisfaction in their work. 

In recounting the history of the events 
leading to yesterday's dedication, officials 
pointed out that Textron acquired the Park- 
ersburg Aetna last September; and in looking 
for additional industry to make use of the 
plant's potential, acquired the Walker facil- 
ities sometime later. The latter were moved 
to Parkersburg from Conshohocken, with a 
target date of June 1 for beginning of oper- 
ations. How well this target date was 
realized was illustrated by yesterday’s official 
dedication, with production well underway. 

Walker-Parkersburg now maintains two 
production lines, the Walker underfloor 
ducts and the prefabricated buildings of 
Parkersburg Buildings. 

Production of Parkersburg metal buildings 
and Walker underfloor duct materials is fow- 
ing smoothly at the plant, officials said. The 
efficient flow of production for two distinctly 
separate product lines now being manufac- 
tured under one roof is the result of com- 
bined study and planning by Walker-Park- 
ersburg e and the consulting firm 
of Rath & Strong, Boston, Mass., it was ex- 
plained. ` 

The key piece of equipment for the Walker 
line of five basic types of underfloor electrical 
distribution systems is the McKay electric 
resistance welding tube mill. This mill roll- 
forms three sizes of Walkerduct as well as 
mechanical steel tubing, up to 5 Inches in 
diameter. 

Following the roll forming, the 14-gage 
steel duct is deburred and pickled in prepara- 
tion for painting. The epoxy-base corro- 
sion-resistant coating is applied by a con- 
tinuous dipping process and is baked to ob- 
tain the required finish. The painting and 
baking cycle requires approximately 40 min- 
utes, according to officials. 

After receiving the protective coating, duct 
proceeds to the punch-and-raise operation. 
Holes are punched in the top of the duct, and 
a short edge is raised at the perimeter of the 
cutout. Die-cast zinc inserts, generally 1 
inch high and having a standard, 2-inch in- 
side thread, are then crimped into the raised 
edge. Inserts are closed by means of steel 
blanking caps. The finished duct is inspect- 
ed and receives an underwriters’ laboratories 
label. 

JUNCTION BOXES 


While some Walker junction boxes are gray 
iron castings, nine of the more commonly 
used boxes are made from steel stampings 
produced in the plant. Junction boxes and 
a wide assortment of underfloor component 
parts such as elbows, bushings, and adapters 
receive finishing operations, including the 
underwriters’ laboratorſes- approved corro- 
sion-resistant coating. 
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The most recent addition to the Walker 
line is Trenchduct, a steel trench with re- 
movable cover plates. Walker Trenchduct 
usually has a trim and cover plate assembly 
which is adjustable upward to provide final 
leveling with the concrete floor. Trench- 
duct is installed flush with the finished floor 
and can be used with Walker insert duct 
systems or with cellular steel floor construc- 
tion. Trenchduct, made from 14-gage steel, 
has been manufactured in widths from 9 to 
36 inches and in depths from 1% to 10 
inches, Trenchduct offers the largest wiring 
capacity of all types of ducts and can be 
divided by means of partitions to accommo- 
date distribution systems employing two or 
three services. 

A separate bay in the Walker-Parkersburg 
plant is set aside for the assembly and fin- 
ishing of brass or aluminum service outlet 
fittings which hold a variety of receptacles 
for power service or houte connectors for 
telephone service. 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


Serving oth product line requirements, 
the Walker-Parkersburg machine shop con- 
tains 30 pieces of precision equipment used 
to bulld, heattreat, maintain tools, dies, and 
equipment, build special machinery and as- 
sist production on special work requiring 

„ milling, or lathe operations. 

The Parkersburg Metal Building produc- 
tion facilities are divided into three depart- 
ments: structural fabrication and welding, 
panel fabrication and painting, and shipping 
and receiving. 

Automatic and hand welding combine to 
produce the heavy structural steel columns 
aon roof girders. Other structural steel such 

as girts and purlins, is cold-formed on a 
giant, 27-foot-capacity press brake. 

The galvanized and aluminized steel for 
the panels arrives at the Parkersburg plant 
in 5-ton coils. This steel is decoiled, roller- 
leveled, cut into appropriate lengths by 
an automatic cutoff shear and shaped by 

press brakes into Parkersburg Rib-Tite 
or interlocking wall and roof panels, 
PAINTING PROCESS 


After shaping, the steel then goes into 
Parkersburg’s seven-step painting process. 
The panel is thoroughly cleaned by a five- 
stage chemical treatment process to provide 
maximum paint adhesion, then electrostati- 
cally painted with an acrylic enamel, and 
finally baked at temperatures up to 450°. 

The painting process at Walker-Parkers- 
burg has been simplified and revolutionized 
by an electrostatic painting method which 
utilizes paint applied by an electric charge 
rather than by brush or spray. 

In a matter of minutes the panel is fin- 
ished and removed from the overhead con- 
veyor. The structural members and panels 
are then gathered in the shipping area with 
doors, windows, insulation, ventilators, and 
other accessories, The building is then ready 
for shipment. 

With the new combined manufacturing 
operation of Parkersburg and Walker prod- 
ucts, this Textron division has a design and 
development engineering group which as- 
sures marketability through the upgrading 
of quality development of improved designs 
and creation of new products, officials point 
out. 

Yesterday's observance began with plant 
tours and a press conference; the dedication 
at 4:45 p.m. was followed by a social hour 
and dinner at Holiday Inn, attended by about 
150 guests including industrialists, business 
and civic representatives, members of the 
news media, and public officials. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 

June 11, 1964) 


TEXTRON TRANSFER Provipes 350 Joss 
(By George Lawless) 
ParkerssunG.—One of the Nation’s largest 
corporations slipped almost unnoticed into 
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West Virginia this spring, bringing with it 
a $2 million annual payroll and nearly 350 
jobs to the Parkersburg area. 

Textron, Inc., among the 100 largest com- 
panies in the United States, unveiled its 
newly formed Walker-Parkersburg Division 
here Wednesday. 

Board Chairman Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., 
and President G. William Miller, who flew 
from their Providence, R.I., headquarters for 
formal dedication ceremonies, both spoke 
glowingly of future expansions in the area. 

“We have relatively unlimited capital for 
new ventures and new opportunities,” 
Thompson commented, “We have the room 
here to expand. The future depends on 
whether we can do the job here.” 

He was speaking of the sprawling 7-acre 
manufacturing plant Textron acquired from 
Parkersburg-Aetna Corp. last September. 
Textron paid a reported $10 million cash 
for the plant and other properties, including 
a ball and roller bearing plant at Chicago 
and a pump and oil industry equipment 
plant at Coffeyville, Kans. 

Textron has combined the Parkersburg 
plant with a Conshohocken, Pa., operation 
to utilize full production capacity. 

Thompson said success of the operation 
here adds not only a growing number of 
jobs for area residents, but “assures their 
sons and daughters new jobs in the future.” 

Asked if Textron moved into the area as a 
result of widespread publicity on job-sur- 
plus Appalachia, Miller bluntly replied: “No, 
we certainly don't consider Parkersburg a 
depressed area.” 

Thompson said he was both surprised and 
greatly impressed with the size and scope of 
the Parkersburg operation. He explained 
that, at the time of purchase, the plant was 
considered an economically marginal opera- 
tion, because Parkersburg’s metal building 
production ‘claimed only half of the plant's 
capacity. But the addition of Waiker un- 
derfioor products has changed things, he 
said, and “our people now assure us that it 
will be the most successful operation in the 
old Parkersburg-Aetna group.” 

State Commerce Commisisoner Koder M. 
Collison, representing Governor Barron who 
is attending the National Governors Confer- 
ence at Cleveland told the dedication audi- 
ence: “We are now growing and moving for- 
ward rapidly, and we are glad that Textron 
is now a part of West Virginia’s bright new 
industrial scene.” 

The name “Conshohocken,” he added par- 
enthetically, is an Indian phrase meaning 
moving forward. “This certainly is a pro- 
phetic symbol here today,” Collison en- 
thused. 

Parkersburg civic and business leaders ap- 
plauded the official entry of Textron into 
the community at a formal dinner Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Parkersburg-Aetna, which was Parkersburg 
Rig & Reel before it merged with Aetna Ball 
& Roller Bearing Co. in 1954, produced pre- 
formed metal buildings for commercial and 
industrial purposes, but half of its huge 
plant space was idle when Textron took over 
in September. The corporation subsequently 
bought Walker Brothers near Philadelphia, 
the leading manufacturer of metal under- 
floor ducts for electrical and machine-con- 
trolled systems. In December 1963, the two 
companies were combined to form Walker- 
Parkersburg Division of Textron, and com- 
pany planners decided to move the Walker 
plant—literally—to West Virginia. 

The move certainly is one of the major 
logistical events of 1964. It involved a com- 
plete rearrangement of the Parkersburg 
plant layout, including new machine foun- 
dations and electrical systems. 

While maintaining production at Con- 
shohocken, Textron engineers started in 
April a steady convoy of heavy trucks along 
the 430-mile route to Parkersburg. More 
than 200 truckloads of machinery, equip- 
ment and inventory were transferred to the 
new location. 
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Shipment of the first Walker-Parkersburg 
products started the week of May 11, less 
than 2 weeks after the Pennsylvania pans 
was phased out, 

Employment at the Parkersburg plant has 
more than doubied in the past 2 months, 
according to Walter Ausenheimer, president 
of the new Textron division. This includes 
170 new jobs, In the next few months, 
total employment will reach 350, Ausen- 
heimer said. 

More than three-quarters of the new jobs 
created were filled locally, he said. About 
30 key administrative and manufacturing 
supervisors were moved from Conshohocken. 

Ausenheimer also anounced that a new 
20-month labor agreement has been reached 
by the company and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. Terms of the agree- 
ment weren't disclosed. 

“Some of the machines and procedures 
of this operation are entirely new to this 
area,” a plant supervisor explained, but 
we've found that the new people have 
quickly adapted and we're farther along 
than we expected on training and job assign- 
ments.” 

Textron has 27 major divisions, employ- 
ing about 34,000 persons in its 115 plants in 
the United States and Canada. Its products 
range from helicopters (Bell) to watch- 
bands (Speidel) to chain saws (Homelite) 
to dozens of diversified lines in agriculture, 
industrial equipment and supplies, elec- 
tronics and metals. About 35 percent of 
the corporation’s total production is in de- 
fense items such as rocket engines, control 
systems, radar, and sonar. 

Total sales in 1963 hit $587 million, 6.8 
percent increase over the previous record 
year of 1962. Last year Textron's net earn- 
ings increased 22.2 percent. Thompson con- 
fidently predicted Wednesday that 1964 
Sales will exceed $650 million. This would 
make Textron the fourth largest corpora- 
tion, in terms of overall sales, currently 


operating in West Virginia. 


No Jobs for Atheists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Record an article 
written by Leo D. Adolph which ap- 
peared in the Progessive World of May 
1964. This article, titled “No Jobs for 
Atheists,” concerns section 704(f) of title 
VII of H.R. 7152, the civil rights bill, 
which amended the bill to restrict the 
right of atheists to full coverage and 
protection under title VII. 

The article points out that the defini- 
tion of the word “atheist” varies 80 
widely as to subject this amendment to 
great difficulty in administration. It 
also points out why this amendment is 
objectionable from a constitutional 
point of view. I feel that it is important 
to present some of these objections sO 
that we may have a chance to consider 
them before H.R. 7152 returns from the 
Senate. 

Although I am opposed to this amend- 
ment, I do not agree with this article in 
its entirety. I am in accord with the 
author when he states: 

It is American constitutional doctrine 
that no man should be accountable to an- 
other for religious beliefs. 
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However, I do not agree that the 
amendment, even if it is adopted by the 
Senate, would serve as express authority 
for the Government to urge employers 
not to hire atheists. This is not the pol- 
icy of our Government, and there is 
nothing in the bill which should give rise 
to such a misconception. Neither do I 
agree with the author’s assessment of 
the sincerity of those Congressmen who 
voted in favor of the amendment. How- 
ever, I do hope that the passage of time 
since the hasty adoption of this amend- 
ment has given the House time for fur- 
ther consideration as to whether it does 
reflect the sound principles of religious 
freedom which we have always upheld. 

The article follows: 

No JOBS von ATHEISTS 
(By Leo D. Adolph *) 

On February 8, 1964, the House of Rep- 
resentatives put the stamp of legitimacy on 
the beginning of an erà of persecution of 
American atheists. By a vote of 137 to 98, 
the so-called civil rights bill (H.R. 7152) was 
amended by inserting in title VII, section 
704 subdivision (f), the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, it shall not be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer to refuse 
to hire and employ any person because of 


such person's atheistic practices and be- 


liefs.“ 

Thus, American's nonthelsts have been 
reduced to second-class citizenship. The 
purpose of the civil rights bill, as generally 
understood, was to eradicate prejudice, bias, 
bigotry, and discrimination as between one 
American and another American, Title VII 
of the bill is entitled “Equal Employment 

ty.“ Section 701 (a) declares that 
the opportunity for employment without 
discrimination is a right of all Americans 
and that it is the national policy to protect 
the right of each individual in America to 
be free from discrimination, Section 704 
through its subdivisions (a) to (d) declares 
that it shall be an unlawful employment 
Practice for an employer to discriminate 
against any individual because of such in- 
dividual’s race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. 

On the last day of the debate on the bill, 
the antiatheist provision was adopted, thus 

the first step toward a vicious mon- 
strous abridgment of the rights of those in 
America who adhere to the nontheistic faiths 
Practiced in this country, such as Buddhism, 
Taoism, ethical culture, and secular human- 
ism, etc. The bill, with amendment, was 
Passed by the House of Representatives on 
February 10, 1964, and is now pending before 
the Senate of the United States. 

Let us first ascertain the meaning of the 
expression “atheistic practices and beliefs.” 
Webster's New International Unabridged 
Dictionary defines "atheism" as “disbelief in, 
Or denial of, the existence of a God, or su- 
Preme intelligent being; disbelief in theism.” 

of the religious encyclopedias indicate 
that atheism is a disbelief in a personal in- 
telligent supreme being and that the term 
has been used throughout the centuries by 
One religious faith as against the other. It 
is not therefore surprising to find that in 
the eyes of the early Romans, the first Chris- 
tians and Jews were accused of atheism, and 
that the orthodox Christians employed the 
mame with respect to various heretics. If 
one maintains that the universe is fully self- 
explanatory, this too would seem to be 
atheism, 
— — — 


The author is a New York attorney at 
law. PW readers will remember previous ar- 
ticles by him published in this magazine. 
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The dictionaries seem to indicate that 
there are various classifications of atheism. 
For example, “practical atheism,” which is.a 
denial in practice that there is a God. For 
such a philosophy, the question of the exist- 
ence of God is irrelevant to the meaning of 
life and the decisions of human existence. 
This belief is grounded on a complete ac- 
ceptance of the scientific explanations for 
all phenomena. In the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, there is a statement that a “practi- 
cal atheist” may still be deeply religious in 
his outlook on the universe since he may 
regard with reverential awe both the proc- 
esses of nature and the functioning of 
society. Such people are ethical without 
being religious, or perhaps religious without 
having an explicit faith in God. The fol- 
lowing sentence from the Encyclopedia is 
very apt: 

“Meanwhile both theists and agnostics 
(and perhaps even atheists) would agree 
that whatever God there is does not depend 
for his reality or sovereignty upon the efforts 
of the theologians and philosophers to at- 
tack or defend his existence.” 

Substitute legislators and politicians for 
theologians and philosophers. The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia indicates that there is a 
common basis for all systems of modern-day 
theism and that is a belief in the existence 
of a personal God. Those who would deny 
this cardinal tenet invite the popular re- 
proach of “atheist.” It, too, refers to “prac- 
tical atheism” as a mode of life rather than 
a kind of thought or opinion. It is some- 
times referred to as godlessness in conduct. 
Surprisingly, the encyclopedia indicates a 
degree of tolerance in that it suggests that 
each individual himself is the source of his 
classification as atheist or thelist. Such clas- 
sification by the individual is made on his 
own assertion rather than by his direct 
teaching or implications from the system of 
philosophy he advocates. 

The International Standard Bible Ency- 

clopedia considers athelsm under four head- 
ings: 
(1) There is a “classic atheism,” which is 
not a denial of the existence of a divine 
being, but the denial of the existence of a 
God of a particular nation. 

(2) “Philosophical atheism," which tends 
to unsettle one's faith in the existence of 
God. There may be a belief in a first cause, 
in force, in motion, but the existence of a 
divine being is absolutely denied. This may 
also be said with respect to various pan- 
theisms. Theism, since it affirms that God 
is a person, a self-conscious being, Is con- 
trary to even the philosophies based upon 
first cause or force. When one denies this 
fundamental doctrine of atheism, one then is 
engaged in the teaching of atheism. 

(3) The third form of atheism is called 
“dogmatic atheiem.” It absolutely denies 
the existence of God. 

(4) Finally, the fourth form is “practical 
atheism,” which it is asserted, has nothing 
to do with belief. This form has reference 
wholly to one’s mode of life. He who lives 
as though there was no God, with complete 
indifference to the problem, is a practical 
atheist. It is contended that this form is 
most widely prevalent. 

The provisions of the civil rights bill which 
we are discussing does not define the words 
“atheistic practices and beliefs.” It is not 
clear whether the victim of the discrimina- 
tion must be one who believes and prac- 
tices, or whether employment can be re- 
fused to an individual because of his athe- 
istic practices regardless of his beliefs. The 
courts could very well interpret the word 
“and” as “or.” ; 

The first hurdle that the Court would have 
to overcome is the principle enunciated by 
the Supreme Court that it is beyond the 
power of the court to give definition to reli- 
gious creeds, doctrines and tenets. 
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“The law knows no heresy, and is com- 
mitted to the support of no dogma, the es- 
tablishment of no sect.” Watson v. Jones, 
13 Wallace 679 (1872). 

In United States v. Ballard, 22 U.S. 78 
(1944), a most interesting case involving the 
peculiar religious beliefs and hallucinations 
of the Ballard family, the Supreme Court, 
through Justice Douglas, asserted: 

„„ © we do not agree that the truth or 
verity of respondent's religious doctrines or 
beliefs should have been submitted to the 
jury. Whatever this particular indictment 
might require, the first amendment pre- 
cludes such a course, as the United States 
seems to concede. Freedom of thought, 
which includes freedom of religious belief, is 
basic in a society of free men. It embraces 
the right to maintain theories of life and 
death and of the hereafter which are rank 
heresy to followers of the orthodox faiths, 
Heresy trials are foreign to our Constitution. 
Men may belive what they cannot prove. 
+ è » If one could be sent to jail (or denied 
a job) because a jury (an employer) in a hos- 
tile environment found those teachings false, 
little indeed would be left of religious free- 
dom. * * * They (the fathers of the Consti- 
tution) fashioned a charter of government 
which envisaged the widest possible toler- 
ance of conflicting views. Man's relation to 
his God was made no concern of the state. 
He was granted the right to worship as he 
pleased and to answer to no man for the 
verity of his religious views.” 

The Court then continues that if the doc- 
trines espoused by the Ballards “are subject 
to trial before a jury charged with finding 
their truth or falsity, then the same can be 
done with the religious beliefs of any sect. 
When the triers of fact undertake that task, 
they enter forbidden domain. The first 
amendment does not select any one group 
or any one type of religion for preferred 
treatment. It puts them all in that posi- 
tion.” 

I have sought for the meaning of the phrase 
“atheistic practices” in many a volume but 
have found no clue to its meaning. Is it an 
atheistic practice to subscribe to the Pro- 
gressive World, Humanist magazine, the 
American Atheist, the Freethinker, and other 
nontheistic publications? Is it atheistic 
practice to read such publications? Is it 
atheistic practice not to be a member of a 
church or s e? Is it atheistic prac- 
tice to refuse to attend upon divine worship, 
the mass, communion, or confession? Does 
it make a parent an atheist if he refuses to 
have his child baptized, his son circumcised? 
Or his children confirmed or bar mitzvahed? 

It is American constitutional doctrine that 
no man should be accountable to another for 
religious beliefs. To give an employer the 
right to exercise his bigotry by discriminat- 
ing against an atheist, is a violation of this 
American ideal so eloquently expressed by 
Jefferson to the Danbury Baptist Association: 

“Believing with you that religion is a mat- 
ter which lies solely between man and his 
God, that he owes account to none other for 
his faith or his worship, that the legislative 
powers of government reach actions only, 
and not opinions, I contemplate with 
sovereign reverence that act of the whole 
American people which declared that their 
legislature should ‘make no law respecting 
and establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,’ thus building a 
wall of separation between church and 
state.” 

Title VII, section 704 subdivision (f) sets 
up the employer as a censor of the religious 
beliefs of his employees and job applicants. 
It encourages a new area of inquisition 
wherein the employer is the Torquemado. 
An appeal from the employer's bigotry is to 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission with provision that recourse to the 
courts cannot be had unless one member 
of the Commission gives permission in writ- 

* 
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ing to bring a civil action to obtain relief” 
(sec, 707 subdivision (c)). Furthermore, 
section 7il(a) requires every employer to 
post upon its premises a notice to be pre- 
pared or approved by the Commission, set- 
ting forth excerpts of this title. Here there 
is express authority for a governmental 
agency to publicly proclaim and urge Amer- 
ican employers to refuse to hire and em- 
ploy any person because of said person's 
atheistic practices and beliefs. 

Article VI(3) of the Federal Constitution 
forbids the imposition of a religious test for 
public office. The prohibition therein con- 
tained was extended to the States of the 
Union by decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Torcaso case (367 U.S. 488). It will 
be recalled that in that case, Justice Black 
recognized that among the religious groups 
in this country, there are some that have 
their bases in belief in a supreme being and 
some that have no theistic basis. In a foot- 
note to his decision (which was repeated 
recently by Judge Irving R. Kaufman of the 
U.S. court of appeals in the conscientious 
objector case of Daniel A. Seeger), Justice 
Black noted that among the nontheistic 
faiths practiced in this country are Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Ethical Culture, and Secular 
Humanism. The members of the Commis- 
sion on Equal Employment Opportunity, the 
judge and the jury, cannot be interrogated 
as to their religious beliefs, and since the 
early 1800's neither can a witness in a court 

. How can these constitutional 
principles be reconciled with the anti- 
atheism provision? 

Under common law, an employer has com- 
plete freedom of choice as to whom he will 
hire. This may have been proper in the 
past. The modern welfare society recog- 
nizes that man has economic rights as well 
as civil and religious rights, The section in 
question puts the Government's stamp of ap- 
proval, in fact, encouragement, upon the ex- 
ercise of prejudice by the employer in his 
relations with a suspected atheist. 

The first amendment freedom to believe 
according to one’s conscience, is absolute. 
The law cannot impose a penalty because of 
one’s religious principles or tenets. This 
section would put the nontheist under eco- 
nomic pressure to the extent that it would 
deny him the free exercise of his conscience. 
It was such economic pressure that led the 
Supreme Court in Sherbert v. Verner, 374 
U.S. 398, to hold that Seventh Day Adventist 
could not be denied unemployment compen- 
sation because she refused to work on Sat- 
urday due to her religious beliefs. Disquali- 
fication of the applicant for her unemploy- 
ment compensation because of her religious 
beliefs imposed an unconstitutional burden 
on her freedom of exercise of religion. The 
Court, speaking through Justice Brennan, 
stated: 

“The ruling (of the lower court) forces her 
to choose between following the precepts of 
her religion and forfeiting benefits on the one 
hand, and abandoning one of the precepts 
of her religion in order to accept work, on the 
other hand. Governmental imposition of 
such a choice puts the same kind of burden 
upon the free exercise of religion as would 
a fine imposed against applicant for her 
Saturday worship.” 

Justice Brennan concluded the Court's de- 
cision with “This holding but reaffirms a 
principle that we announced a decade and a 
half ago; namely, that no State may ‘exclude 
individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mohamme- 
dans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, nonbeliey- 
ers, Presbyterians, or the members of any 
other faith, because of their faith, or lack of 
it, from receiving the benefits of public wel- 
fare legislation.“ Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 330 U.S. 1, 16.” 

What was the intent of Mr. Ashbrook when 
he offered the section in question as an 
amendment to the civil rights bill? It is 
best expressed in his words: 
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“It seems incredible that we would even 
seriously consider forcing an employer to hire 
an atheist.” 

This thought was echoed by Mr. Elliott, 
who stated: 

“America gave the atheist the right of dis- 
belief. It gives It to him today. But, surely, 
our America gives the employer the right to 
reject an applicant for employment who 
does not believe in God. Under this amend- 
ment we are speaking of private employ- 
ment. Today the American employer has a 
right to insist that his employees believe in 
God. This amendment insists that that right 
not be taken away from the American em- 
ployer if he desired to exercise it * * *. All 
this amendment does is to preserve for the 
American employer a freedom to insist that 
his employees be under God.” 

One can really question the sincerity of the 
proponents of this bigotry. Is it their aim to 
safeguard America’s employers, such as Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric, United States 
Steel, American Telephone & Telegraph; do 
they need such protection? It seems to me 
that the purpose of this section is to embar- 
rass the proponents for civil rights for 
Negroes and women. The defenders of civil 
rights for American females and Negroes are 
now forced to take on the “shame” of de- 
fending the rights of the atheists, the un- 
churched. Will they have the moral courage 
to meet this task? 

The recent case involving the New York 
State Regent's Prayer (Engel v. Vitale, 370 
U.S. 421) and the cases outlawing the read- 
ing of the Bible and reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer as part of a religious ceremony con- 
ducted in the public schools (Schempp-Mur- 
ray case, 374 US. 203) have construed the 
first amendment as a prohibiting the Govern- 
ment—State or National—from establishing 
a church in this land; but even broader, the 
decisions prohibit the establishment of a 
religion. The opinions denied any preferred 
status to any creed or sect, but this anti- 
atheist section now would grant preferential 
treatment to theism and permit bias and 
prejudice against nontheism. The section 
denies the statement of the Supreme Court 
that: 

In the relationship between man and re- 
ligion, the state is formally committed to a 
position of neutrality.” (Justice Clark in 
Schempp-Murray). 

By permitting an employer to discriminate 
against a nontheist, the Government not only 
consents and approves this form of persecu- 
tion but in fact, gives preference to theistic 
believers. Thus, as Justice Black stated in 
Engel at page 432: 

“Governmentally established religions and 
religious persecutions go hand in hand.” 

The freedom of religion and nonestablish- 
ment clauses of the first amendment do not 
permit the Government to confer favors or 
burdens in terms of religious beliefs. The 
essence of the civil rights bill is to imple- 
ment this principle by abolishing all forms of 
discrimination based on religious and racial 
prejudices. What are the purposes and ef- 
fects of this antiatheist provision? Can it 
meet the test promulgated by Justice Clark 
in the Schempp-Murray case? - 

“The test may be stated as follows: what 
is the purpose and the primary effect of 
the enactment? If either is the advance- 
ment or inhibition of religion then the en- 
actment exceeds the scope of legislative 
power as circumscribed by the Constitution. 
That is to say that to withstand the stric- 
tures of the establishment clause there must 
be a secular legislative purpose and a pri- 
mary effect that neither advances nor in- 
hibits religion. * * The free exercise 
clause, likewise considered many times here, 
withdraws from legislative power, State and 
Federal, the exertion of any restraint on the 
free exercise of religion. Its p is to 
secure religious liberty in the individual by 
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prohibiting any invasions thereof by civil 
authority.” 

In conclusion, may we state that although 
we rejoice with all freedom-loving Americans 
in the passage of the civil rights bill, we de- 
plore this subdivision (f), which is a mon- 
strous abridgment of civil rights guaranteed 
by the first amendment to all Americans, re- 
gardless of race, color, religon, sex, or na- 
tional origin. 


Bug Thy Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the June 
issue of the Reader’s Digest which, in 
turn, is a condensation of an earlier ar- 
ticle in Time mazagine, entitled “Bug 
Thy Neighbor.” The article reveals a 
situation which is increasingly menacing 
the personal liberties and the rights to 
privacy of many Americans—a situation 
with which Congress will have to deal 
sooner or later. 

The article follows: 

Buc THY Netcusor: Wrru TODAY's FANTASTIC 

ARRAY or ELECTRONIC Devices, SNOOPING 

Has GONE SCIENTIFIC IN 4 Big War 


Eavesdropping may not be nice, but It 
gets niftier all the time. From gleaming 
electronics factories and grubby back-street 
workshops has come an ever-subtler array of 
surveillance instruments to penetrate the 
individual's privacy. The devices are now 
so easy to plant and so hard to detect that 
no one can be wholly sure confidential con- 
versations are not being overheard or re- 
corded. Private eyes have become private 
ears. They snoop with “bugs” hidden in 
hatbands or ball-point pens. They tail cars, 
listening from a safe distance to every word 
spoken inside them. 

Thanks to the cold war, corporate rivalries 
and big crime—not to mention old-fashioned 
marital Jealousy—curiosity has built a fat- 
cat industry. Many police forces have elabo- 
rate electronic departments. The Federal 
Government alone is believed to buy more 
than $20 million worth of bugging gear a 
year. This does not include all purchases 
by the bug-infested CIA, which likes to shop 
through dummy agencies. No manufacturer 
admits selling to hoods or pleasure snoopers, 
but most of them believe that their com- 
petitors do. Says Fred East, Los Angeles 
County district attorney's investigator, “Any- 
one can buy any kind of bugging device if 
he's got the money.” 

The classic snooping device is the tele- 
phone tap. No direct connection with the 
wires is needed; a small induction coil placed 
beside them repeats fluctuations of the cur- 
rent, which an amplifier and earphones turn 
into intelligible sounds. Though widely 
used, the wiretap has one big drawback, It 
has to have a wire leading to the investi- 
gator or his tape recorder, thus risking his 
detection. 


ANTENNAS IN BUSHES 


Bugs, the small, easily hidden radio trans- 
mitters favored by most supersnoopers, are 
much safer. Usually they have a battery, 4 
microphone to pick up sound waves, 
FM circuitry. U transistors or their 
relatives which can be made almost invisi- 
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bly minute, a practical bug may be as small 
as a lump of sugar yet powerful enough to 
send a message several hundred feet pene- 
trating walls and other obstructions. 

The eavesdropper may set up his receiver 
in a rented room or a car parked close 
enough so that bugged voices come through 
loud and clear. Or if he can’t stay close 
enough for that he can bury a brick-size 
repeater in the victim’s yard threading its 
antenna wire into a bush. The repeater 
picks up the weak signal from a bug in the 
victim’s house and rebroadcasts it in suf- 
ficient volume to be heard at a greater 
distance. 

Hal Lipset a seasoned San Francisco pri- 
vate eye maintains a laboratory where his 
eavesdropping genius.“ Ralph Bertsche, 
works out new gimmicks such as a high- 
powered bug that fits into a pack of cigar- 
ettes. Bertsche believes that bugs in time 
may be no bigger than a pencil eraser, re- 
corders as small as a cigarette lighter - 

While miniaturization is now limited by 
the battery, which must be big enough for 
adequate power and duration, Bertsche be- 
eves that nuclear-energy sources may solve 
even this difficulty. Already in hand is a 
battery-sparing device that works by sensing 
the electrical capacity of the human body; 
it can turn on a bug when people come into 
a room. 

BUILT RiGHT IN 


California, with its high divorce rate, high 
incomes and highly sophisticated industries, 
is the hard-heartland of the U.S. bugging 
industry. Espionage is so commonplace in 
oll, chemical, and aerospace companies that 
many California executives begin to fidget if 
a visitor so much as sets a briefcase beside 
him. Another busy bugsville is Miami, where 
horseplayers, weekending couples, and Latino 
intrigue support a host of moonlighters who 
make eavesdropping gadgets in their spare 
time and sell to anybody. 

Official surveillance organizations, such as 
the FBI, have expertly bugged rooms spotted 
through leading hotels: When they want to 
tune in on a guest, they ask the hotel man- 
agement to steer him to one of these sonic 
studios. 

Private detectives cannot count on co- 
Operation from hotel managements, but they 
can often get into a victim's room by bribing 
Subordinate employees. If the job is im- 
Portant, they try to plant at least three bugs 
to catch low-toned conversations in all parts 
Of a room; then tiny cameras, often hidden 
in radiators or air conditioners, can be trig- 
gered by radio control. For a really fancy 
Job a TV camera is the thing. Though it 
takes hard-to-hide coaxial cable, the TV 
Set need be only 8 inches long and an 

or so in diameter; its lens can peer 
through an inconspicuous opening such as a 
recessed Might fixture. 

If the sleuth cannot get into the target 
Toom, he will usually work from an adjacent 
Toom or corridor, where he may be able to 
Slip a bug into an electrical outlet or heat- 

duct; they are often back to back. 
rwise, he may drill a small hole through 
the wall and poke a thin plastic tube into 
it, just short of the far surface, so as to 
Siphon sound waves into a microphone next 


Smart victims can fight back. One 
Weapon is a broadband radio receiver that 
Squeals if a bug is ting nearby. An- 
Other “antibug” is carried around the room 
While the occupant keeps talking loudly; if 
the hears his own voice in the earphones, he 
is listening to the output of a hidden bug. 
Anyone who suspects he is being bugged 
Should talk in low tones and keep a radio or 
— 


* However, stories of bugged martini olives 
in a Moscow bar are apocryphal since (1) 
the liquid would defiect sound waves, and 
(2) Moscow bars can be more effectively 
Studded with conventional bugs. 
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TV squawking loudly. One spy-fiction 

dodge, turning on the shower, is useless since 

the “white sound” of falling water can be 

electronically filtered out from human voices. 
FLOATING DIPLOMATS 


Modern embassy buildings—not only in 
Russia—have swarms of bugs in their steel- 
and-concrete bones. Even after they have 
been debugged by experts, the only really 
sleuthproof place is a room newly lined with 
metal and sound-deadening material. Dip- 
lomats sometimes hold important conferences 
in “floated” rooms set up temporarily in a 
lobby or isolated corridor. Even so, they talk 
in low voices and write out all critical words 
or figures. 

Such precautions insure reasonable pro- 
tection—today. But each swift advance in 
electronics brings new refinements in snoop- 
ing. There is talk of bugs that probe and 
communicate by laser light; or infrared cam- 
eras that see through curtains. In a few 
more years, the whispers of ambassadors in 
a floated room may be no safer from prying 
ears than pillow talk in a resort motel. 


Address Delivered at Pensacola, Fla., 
June 13, 1964, on the Occasion of the 
50th Anniversary of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion and the Fiesta of Five Flags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I submit for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
delivered at Pensacola, Fla., in my dis- 
trict on June 13, by Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus Vance. The occasion was 
the 50th anniversary of the naval air 
station there. It was also the annual 
observance of the Fiesta of Five Flags, 
Florida's leading historic pageant which 
is held annually to commemorate the 
founding of Pensacola in 1959 by Don 
Tristan DeLuna. 

Secretary Vance delivered a brilliant 
speech which told of the great strides 
made by the Navy and the even greater 
strides anticipated for the future. His 
visit and his outstanding speech provided 
fitting recognition for the contributions 
of the great naval air station at Pensa- 
cola which began 50 years ago when the 
U.S.S. Mississippi steamed into Pensa- 
cola Harbor bearing the entire comple- 
ment of the U.S. Navy air arm—7 air- 
craft, 9 officers, and 23 enlisted men. 
Since that time, the station has grown 
until it encompasses 11,000 military per- 
sonnel, 6,000 civilian personnel, a $90 
million annual payroll, and a quarter 
billion dollar plant. It is the parent 
naval air training station and is known 
as the Annapolis of the air. 

Secretary Vance was the principal 
speaker and honored guest on a day-long 
program which included such outstand- 
ing figures as Under Secretary of the 
Navy Paul Fay; Majority Leader of the 
House of Representatives Carl Albert; 
and the Honorable Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man-elect of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 
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The speech follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED aT PENSACOLA, JUNE 13, 
1964, ON THE OCCASION oF THE 50TH ÅN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE NAVAL Am STATION AND 
THE Fresta or Five Fiacs 


(By Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus 
Vance) 


Before I tell you—briefly—about certain of 
our current naval activities, permit me to 
say a word to the distinguished Members of 
the Congress who are with us on this occa- 


gressman gressman ALBERT, I 
should like to say publicly that without the 
understanding and enthusiastic support 
which you have so unfailingly given us, few 
of the achievements I am about to describe 
would have yet come to pass. To all of 
you—and especially to my great friend, Con- 
gressman Bos Sixes—let me say that it gives 
me, and all of us in the Defense Department, 
great confidence to know that we will be able 
to turn to you for advice and assistance in 
the future as we so often have in the past. 

The fact that we are meeting here this 
evening in celebration of the 60th anni- 
versary of the naval air station, as well as 
the fiesta of five flags, is a significant tribute 
to the foresight and imagination of the man 
who founded it—Adm. Henry C. Mustin. 
Barely 10 years after the historic flight at 
Kitty Hawk, while many still doubted that 
military aylation had a future, Admiral 
Mustin and his colleagues were already plan- 
ning for the day when aircraft would rou- 
tinely perform the incredible feat of taking 
off from a ship at sea. But in a sense this 
was predictable. The Navy has always been 
forward looking, eager to avall itself of tech- 
nological developments which enable it bet- 
ter to perform its mission. 

To the many civic leaders of Pensacola 
here tonight, I should like to express on be- 
half of the Defense Department our deep 
appreciation for your community’s whole- 
hearted support of the air station, and for 
your never falling hospitality toward those 
who come to train and work here. 

As your unique fiesta of five flags serves 
to remind us, Pensacola is by New World 
standards a very old city. Its antiquity, to- 
gether with its traditional association with 
things naval, calls to mind another com- 
munity which was also strongly identified 
with men of the sea. The ancient city of 
Athens was both the greatest naval power of 
its day—and the birthplace of democracy, 
Prom Athens’ day to ours, there has been a 
special relationship between warships and 
freedom. Tonight I would like to tell you of 
Just a few of the things that we in the De- 
fense Establishment are doing to assure the 
preservation of that relationship. 

This half-century mark for the air station 
also marks the 10th anniversary of the 
launching of our first nuclear-powered ship, 
the submarine Nautilus. Because of nuclear 
power, we now have submarines that can 
run faster underwater than most merchant 
ships can steam on the surface. And we 
have an aircraft carrier—the Enterprise, the 
world’s largest ship whose maneuverability 
in certain respects even exceeds that of our 
greyhound of the seas, the destroyer. 

We can note with pride that in the past 
several months, those working on the devel- 
opment program for reactor cores to be used 
in large surface ships have produced a design 
which will be twice as powerful and run 
more than twice as long without refueling as 
the units of the Enterprise. 

During the last 3 years, general ship con- 
struction for the Navy has been increased 
100 percent, and the Navy now has an all- 
nuclear-powered task unit—the Enterprise, 
the Longbeach, and the Bainbridge—de- 
ployed with the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. A new Forrestal-class carrier, the 
America, was launched this year. Another 
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is being built at Newport News and our 
carrier fleet is being steadily modernized. 

The detection ranges of the radars we now 
have on our carriers, their escorts, and their 
early warning aircraft continue to improve. 

The performance of our carrier-based inter- 
ceptor, the F—4, armed with missiles, is out- 
standing. Our escort ships, armed with 
missiles, deployed in depth around our 
forces, provide an additional screen against 
enemy aircraft. 

Senior naval aviators assure me that there 
has never been a better balanced, more truly 
useful array of aircraft on our attack carriers. 
The A-3, the A-4, and the F-8 are now tried 
and true performers and the newer A-6— 
as well as the F-4—are working well. And 
we have in development the F-111 which 
will have much greater range, payload, and 
ability at air combat than any present tacti- 
cal bomber or fighter. That familiar work- 
horse, the A-1, is still on board, but will be 
phased out gradually as newer models be- 
come available. 

The A-1 has not, incidentally, outlived 
its usefulness. Its characteristics have 
proved to be ideally suited for use in counter- 
insurgency operations such as those being 
conducted in Vietnam. The successful ap- 
plication of this originally naval aircraft to 
the guerrilla warfare of southeast Asia is, 
I believe, an excellent example of the inter- 
relationship of our military and naval serv- 
ices and of the tools we provide for them. 

A moment ago, I referred to the progress 
of our submarine fleet. The existence of 
the Polaris missiles has, it is well known, 
contributed greatly to the goal of forestall- 
ing nuclear aggression by the threat of in- 
stant—and inevitable—retallation. But the 
very success of our own Polaris weapon sys- 
tem requires us to recognize the ability of 
a potential enemy to develop and exploit 
a similar system. Antisubmarine warfare 
will never again be the comparatively sim- 
ple—or, at least, uncomplicated—matter 
that it was during my own days in de- 
stroyers. With the advent of nuclear power, 
the submarine became a true submersible. 
It can now remain underwater for many 
months without coming up for air. Con- 
sequently, it is invulnerable to 
most of the old techniques of detection and 
destruction. 

The Navy has done much in recent years 
to enhance its capability for modern anti- 
submarine warfare. The detection ranges 
of shipboard sonar equipment have been in- 
creased significantly, and new equipment 
has been produced and put into the fleet at 
an accelerated rate. Acoustic homing tor- 
pedoes coupled with the antisubmarine 
rocket Asroc, and the antisubmarine drone 
helicopter Dash, have produced greatly ex- 
tended kill ranges. There has been a real 
advance in the use of helicopters equipped 
with dunking sonar to localize the area of a 
submarine threat. Intensive research and 
development is underway on a completely 
new type of ship, the Seahawk, which will 
be designed solely for the antisubmarine 
task. And we are proceeding as rapidly as 
possible with the development of a new type 
of torpedo, the EX-10, which is planned for 
use against deep-diving, fast, nuclear sub- 
marines. Yet much remains to be done, 
The problems that remain—and the new 
problems that we must expect to uncover 
each year—are formidable. 

From a management standpoint the Navy 
has taken two steps which strengthen Its 
program for antisubmarine warfare. Secre- 
tary Nitze has established a System Manager 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Material 
who will have the money, people, and au- 
thority to manage the research, development, 


and laboratories in the Navy Department. 
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A second major step in the consolidation 
of effort in this program was the creation, on 
May 1, of the office of Executive Director of 
Antisubmarine Warfare. Vice Admiral 
Martell, who heads this office and reports 
direetly to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
will work with the fleet commanders to de- 
velop and integrate hunter-killer task forces, 
patrol squadrons, and killer submarines. He 
will monitor the antisubmarine performance 
of the fleet units, develop new concepts, and 
place requirements on the system manager 
to develop the necessary hardware. 

I am confident that these two steps are 
going to pay dividends in the Navy's deter- 
mined effort to stay abreast of the problems 
presented by the nuclear submarine, 

I have deliberately focused on the anti- 
submarine problem tonight because I wanted 
you to be aware of how much attention it is 
receiving in the Defense Department. Any- 
one who has worked in antisubmarine war- 
fare will confirm the fact that it is difficult, 
arduous, painstaking work. I hope that all 
of you, who have already done so much for 
naval aviation, will continue to help stimu- 
late interest and activity in this field—a field 
so important to our national defense and 
one in which naval aviation has historically 
played a key role. 

Lastly, but of first importance, I know that 
each of you joins with me in paying tribute 
to the officers and men who man our ships 
and planes guarding the frontiers of liberty 
around the globe. I can think of no bet- 
ter expression of the immeasurable debt we 
owe them than to repeat the words Presi- 
dent Johnson addressed to the cadets of the 
Coast Guard Academy only a few days ago: 
“If we are successful in the search for peace, 
it will be because you, and men like you, 
gave their lives to duty that our children 
might live their lives in freedom.” Thank 
you. 


Father’s Day Message of 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, next Sunday is Father's Day 
and a constituent of mine has taken the 
time to compose a special message for 
this day. I am privileged to insert this 
message from Mr. Mark F. Bell of Castro 
Valley, Calif., because I think it is such 
a fine tribute to the many millions of 
fathers throughout our country: 

FATHER'S Day Messace or 1964 


Father is the important man in the family, 
and all the fathers except those who are 
neglecting their duty try their best to im- 
prove their living and build a better future 
for themselves and their family. 

He goes to his work, rain or shine, regard- 
less how hard the Job may be, without com- 
plaints, even when he doesn't feel good, be- 
cause he wants his family to have more com- 
forts and a better security. He may not be 
as good a provider as some other fathers, 
but all of us can't be the same. He also 
may not be perfect, but nobody is. He is 
criticized many times, but very seldom gets 
the credit for anything. 

He doesn't only have to make a living, but 
also has many other responsibilities, and he 
is always willing to please. He tries his 
best to perform his duty as a husband and 
father, and to do his best to bring up his chil- 
dren as respectful, God-loving and law-abid- 
ing people. 
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Many more men die than women because 
they work harder and worry more about liv- 
ing. Many times children and wives don't 
realize how important the father is until 
they lose him, especially so a wife who has 
to bring up her underaged children. If a 
father got more appreciation instead of criti- 
cism he would do his job still better and 
might live longer. 

Fathers don't expect anything from their 
families but a kind word and respect which 
don’t cost anything. 

The grandfathers have a still harder time 
as many of them come from other lands, 
with nothing but strong bodies and a strong 
will to work. They provided many things 
which their children and children are 
enjoying today, and they should get high 
respect from all of them. 

Fathers deserve respect all year round in- 
stead of one day, and if they get that, it 
would bring much more happiness to the 
fathers and our homes. 

Fathers in the other world should be often 
remembered in our prayers. 

Happy Father’s Day to young and old 
fathers. 

Mark F. BELL. 

CASTRO VALLEY, CALIF. 


J.F.K. Medal of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that support is con- 
tinuing to grow for my bill which would 
authorize the President to award post- 
humously a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

The bill has been embraced by mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Stereotypers 
Union, Local No. 58, of which I am 
privileged to be an honorary member. 
John Kennedy was always a stanch 
supporter of the rights and aspirations 
of millions of American workingmen and 
women and their respect and admiration 
for him is evidenced by the strong en- 
dorsement which my proposal is receiv- 
ing among the ranks of organized labor. 

The Assembly of the California Legis- 
lature recently approved a joint resolu- 
tion calling for presentation of the medal 
to our fallen leader and I include in my 
remarks the text of the resolution: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 5 
Resolution relative to posthumously award- 
ing the Congressional Medal of Honor to 

John Fitzgerald- Kennedy 

Whercas John Fitzgerald Kennedy served 
the Armed Forces of the United States in time 
of war with exceptional honor, distinction, 
and heroism, all beyond the call of duty; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy received 
an honorable discharge from the United 
States Navy in 1945; and 

Whereas he continued to devote his life 
to the service of his country as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and as a U.S. 
Senator from Massachusetts; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy became 
President of the United States, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas in November 1963 President John 


Fitzgerald Kennedy gave his life in the serv- 
ice of our country; and 
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Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy personi- 
fied all of the qualities called for in the 
awarding of this Nation’s highest military 
decoration and honor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California joins 
the members of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Frank C. Marpe Chapter 44, of West 
Covina, Calif., in urging and memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to seriously 
consider the posthumous awarding of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, who gave the full measure 
of devotion to his country in the never ceas- 
ing battle for the freedom and equality of all 
men everywhere; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States. 


Clarification of ARA Critic’s Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1964 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19 I placed into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, on page 11028, an article by Dr. Sar 
A. Levitan, research professor of eco- 
nomics at George Washington Univer- 
sity, which contained what I consider to 
be valuable and constructive criticisms 
of the Area Redevelopment Act and its 
administration. Since that time, Dr. 
Levitan has written to me on May 27 
expanding somewhat on his views on the 
use of tax amortization. 

Dr. Levitan also called my attention to 
the fact that at the time that he first 
worked on ARA legislation, he was a 
member of the Legislative Reference 
Service, which precluded his taking a 
Position on the act itself. His first public 
piece on ARA, although in favor of the 
legislation, came after he had left the 
Legislative Reference Service. 

I call this to the attention of my col- 
leagues because in my own remarks, on 
May 19, I referred to Dr. Levitan as one 
of the original supporters of the legisla- 
tion, and he has expressed his concern 
that this might be confused with his ac- 
tivities while with the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. I myself have the fullest 
confidence in and respect for the objec- 
tivity of the Service and I was not refer- 
ring to this in my remarks. To avoid any 
Possible misunderstanding, however, I 
would like to, at this point, include the 
letter I have received from Dr. Levitan 
to set the record straight on this point. 
In my own opinion, his sincere concern 
for the standard of objectivity makes Dr. 
Levitan’s present comments on ARA all 
the more valuable. 


The letter follows: 
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THe W. E. UPJOHN INSTITUTE 
FOR EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH, 
t Washington, D.C., May 27, 1964. 
Hon. WrLLIaMm B. WINALL, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. WINALL: Thank you for your 
kind comments in the May 19 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record about my article on ARA which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Challenge. As I 
wrote to you some time ago, when you asked 
me to comment on H.R. 8525, I agree with 
you that rapid tax amortization can be used 
as a potential valuable tool to help depressed 
areas. However, I would limit the benefits 
of H.R. 8525 to truly depressed areas and not 
to all areas currently designated by ARA. 
Section 1(d)(3) of H.R. 8525 might not only 
create inequities as far as the other two- 
thirds of the U.S. counties are concerned, 
but may also fail to help truly depressed 
areas. Relatively more viable designated 
areas are likely to reap the benefits of H.R. 
8525. 

I also appreciate your mentioning that we 
disagree on any future action that Congress 
is scheduled to take on amendments to the 
Area Redevelopment Act. However, I find 
the reference you make to me as an early 
supporter of ARA somewhat disturbing. 
While I may have harbored at that time 
sentiments in favor of the legislation, my 
position as a staff member of the Legislative 
Reference Service precluded me from taking 
any position on the matter. For example, in 
1957 I prepared, at the request of the then 
chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the Honorable Brent 
Spence, an analysis of the then pending de- 
pressed area legislation. Mr. Spence pub- 
lished this report as a committee print and 
I received at that time comments from both 
supporters and opponents of the legislation, 
from members of the committee and others, 
commending the objectivity of the report. 
The objectivity of presentation, presenting 
with equal force the arguments for and 
against the legislation, was in tradition with 
LRS position which takes no stand on any 
pending legislation. And, as a staff member 
of the Legislative Reference Service, I scru- 
pulously refrained from taking any public 
position on the depressed area legislation. 
My first published piece about the ARA—as 
you correctly stated, it was in favor of the 
legislation—appeared after I left the Legis- 
lative Reference Service. 

I am taking the liberty of detailing to you 
these facts in fairness to LRS which has con- 
sistently refrained from taking position on 
any pending legislation. 

Cordially yours, 
Sar A. LEVITAN. 


Newark, N.J., Methodists Oppose Becker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks many religious organizations have 
taken a position against the proposed 
Becker amendment. One of these is the 
Newark Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church. At its recent meeting, the 
Newark conference, composed of 283 local 
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churches with approximately 100,000 
members, passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas when the authority and power of 
the state are used to foster religious faith it 
is true religion which suffers; and 

Whereas the God of the Bible is not a 
golden calf to be taken in and out of the Na- 
tion’s life; and 

Whereas we believe that the removal of pro- 
hibitions in the Bill of Rights against Gov- 
ernment-established religious exercises would 
be a dangerous departure from the historic 
form of the American experiment in religious 
liberty and the separation of church and 
state: 

Therefore, we, the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, express our 
opposition to the p Becker consti- 
tutional amendment and other such consti- 
tutional amendments designed to legalize 
Government-established religious exercises in 
the public schools. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
po or documents in response to inquiries 

shall submit therewith an 
serine of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N. in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Luther High School North Observes 10th 
Anniversary in Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Luther High School North, one 
of the largest Lutheran high schools in 
America, which is located in my district, 
observed its 10th anniversary. I should 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today the inspiring message de- 
livered by Dr. Carl S. Meyer, during the 
impressive ceremony. 

Dr. Meyer has grasped the true mean- 
ing of the occasion, for Luther High 
North is one of the outstanding educa- 
tional institutions in Chicago. Its stu- 
dents rank among the foremost in col- 
lege board examinations. 

I am proud to have this high school, 
which exemplifies the pluralism of 
American education, in my congres- 
sional district. 

Dr. Meyer's inspiring remarks follow: 

Cum Dero: On this Misericordias Domini 
Sunday on which we hail the goodness of 
the Lord, we remember particularly His 
goodness to this school. We also call this 
“Good Shepherd Sunday.” This Good 
Shepherd Sunday” is a good time on which 
to observe the 10th anniversary of the in- 
auguration of this school. It reminds us of 
the essential relationship between Him who 
is first and foremost the head of this school 
&s He is the head of His church and those 
ho are His own. This occasion therefore 
enables us to thank Him who gave all for 
us and to review our obligations to Him for 
Christian secondary education. We do so as 
We recall some of the events of the past in 
the story of Luther North, as we ask about 
the essential requirements for carrying out 
the task of feeding Christ’s sheep, and as we 
look to the blessedness of this task. 

I 


It was on September 20, 1953, when we 
Gedicated the first portion of this complex 
Of buildings. Perkins & Will, the archi- 
tects, had executed a splendid design and 
the building committee under the able 
chairmanship of Carl Muhlenbruck had seen 
to it that the 1953-54 school year could be 
opened in this building and Luther In- 
Stitute had become Luther High School 
North, 

Luther Institute itself opened its doors 55 
Years ago. On April 14, 1909, a student body 
Which totaled 66 came together at First Im- 
Manuel, Ashland, and Roosevelt. For 655 
Years, therefore, the Shepherd of His sheep 
has blessed the work of Lutheran secondary 
education in Chicago. These blessings God 
has bestowed through dedicated men and 
Women, serving on boards and committees, as 
administrators and teachers, as friends and 
benefactors of this school. 

The fo of Luther Institute and the 
Work of the Lutheran High School Association 
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of Greater Chicago has been largely a lay 
movement in the interest of the laymen and 
laywomen, those who belong to the royal 
priesthood of believers. Already in the 
1890's the Evangelical Lutheran Association 
of Young Men's Societies showed an interest 
in spiritual growth and welfare of the young 
people of the church. Then in 1907 the Con- 
cordia League, an association of Lutheran 
businessmen (March 11) resolved to appoint 
a committee to consider the question of 
Christian higher education. It was the work 
of this committee of the Concordia League 
that resulted in procuring a charter from 
the State of Illinois for a school and the es- 
tablishment of what was known for 44 years 
as Luther Institute. Among the men asso- 
ciated with this movement were William See- 
hausen, William Schulze, and O. F. Rusch. 
The full extent of their labor and their gifts 
for the school is known only to God. That 
it was great is soon evident to anyone who 
begins to look into the past of this school. 
Later on there were their successors, men 
like Otto Tamm, who as treasurer of Luther 
Institute, made up many a deficit in the 
treasury by donations from his own private 
resources, 

During these years W. O. Hermann and 
John C. Anderson served as principals (presi- 
dents) of the school, each for a period of 17 
years. During the first 25 years of the 
school’s history there were only 37 different 
teachers, fewer in total than the number 
serving on the staff today. Three veterans 
have been blessed by God in their long serv- 
ice to the school. Miss Elsa Birkner is com- 
pleting her 40th year; Mr. A. Tarnoski has 
been with the school since 1928; Mr. L. Men- 
king, since 1927, They would be the first to 
say that we should give God alone the glory 
as we praise and magnify Him on this occa- 
sion. 

There are yet other anniversaries that we 
can note today, besides the 10th anniver- 
sary of the dedication and inauguration of 
Luther High School North and the 55th anni- 

of Luther Institute. Twenty years 
ago (1944) the Association of Lutheran Sec- 
ondary Schools was begun. It is directly as- 
sociated with the history of this school. 
More directly and of immediate consequence 
is the formation of the Lutheran High School 
Association of Greater Chicago, sponsored by 
the Lutheran Professional & Businessmen’s 
Group. The Lutheran High School Associa- 
tion of Greater Chicago amalgamated with 
the Luther Institute Association on July 1, 
1949, 15 years ago. The services to this or- 
ganization by men like Walter Kraeft, Albert 
Merkens, and Leo Buehring ought not be for- 
gotten. This amalgamation of the two asso- 
ciations was of the greatest consequence for 
the growth and furtherance of Lutheran sec- 
ondary education in the Chicago area and led 
directly to the founding of both Luther 
High School South and Walther Luther High 
School. The first and only principals of 
these schools, Mr. Walter Steinberg and Mr. 
Fred Meyer, will concur with me, I believe, in 
this opinion. There had been branch schools 
of Luther Institute during the years. Engle- 
wood Luther Institute was in operation as a 
branch school between 1925 and 1931. A 
branch school at First Trinity cared for a 
class of freshmen in 1947-48; from 1947-51 at 
Christ Church, Austin; 1951-53 at Holy Cross 
Church here on the North Side. These ob- 
viously were temporary measures. Thank 
God for the blessings of the 3 schools in 
which there are more than 2,500 students 


today. The enrollment of 700 at Luther In- 
stitute when the school was 40 years old was 
of great significance, when compared to the 
202 students in 1934, at the bottom of the 
great depression. 

Luther Institute and the schools of the 
Lutheran High School Association have been 
influenced by the social and economic con- 
ditions during the years. Changes in the 
complexion and the complexities of 
and in Chicagoland Lutheranism have taken 
place over this half century. These have 
affected these schools. They have been in- 
fluenced by educational trends during the 
same period. We think of the 2- and 3-year 
diplomas that were issued and the changes in 
the curriculum especially in the late forties. 
It was a forward-looking faculty that was 
concerned about curriculum revisions during 
these years. And curricular concerns must 
always be major ones for the staff of the 
school, During these years, too, the empha- 
sis on a Lutheran philosophy of education, 
on a concern for feeding the lambs and 
sheep of Christ, the program of religious in- 
struction under the Reverend C. Thies and 
the strengthening of the devotional life of 
the school as well as the continuing con- 
cern for the guidance program pointed more 
and more to a realization of the Christ-cen- 
tered goals of Christian secondary education. 

In these emphases the work of Dr. Henry 
Boettcher should be mentioned. That work 
has been carried forward by Dr. Louis Men- 
king. He is serving now for 5 years of super- 
intendent for the Lutheran High School 
Association of Greater Chicago. For 5 years 
he served as principal of this school and for 
11 years before that as assistant principal. 
We salute him, our friend and coworker, to- 
on with his successor Mr. Martin Duen- 


We wish that we could salute others, There 
are many who have been devoted and dedi- 
cated to this cause. Paul in his letters, in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, spoke of men and 
women who had served their fellow Chris- 
tians, as, e.g., in the 16th chapter of his let- 
ter to the Romans. He did so in order to en- 
courage others to do the same and even 
greater measure of service. 

* 


The sacred writer of the letter to the Jew- 
ish Christians, the epistle to the Hebrews 
ends his letter: “Salute all them that have 
the rule over you, and all the saints. They 
of Italy salute you. Grace be with you all. 
Amen.” Just before that, however, he had 
written (13: 20, 21): “Now the God of peace, 
that brough again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant, make you perfect in every good work 
to do His- will, working in you that which 
is well pleasing in His sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” It is Christ who gave the will and 
ability to the men and women who have 
supported Luther Institute during these 55 
years of which the 10 years of Luther High 
School North are a part. 

They heard the question which Christ ad- 
dressed to Peter, “Do you love Me?“ Out of 
love for Christ, a God-given love, they 
showed their love for those of the household 
of faith. Love for Christ must be the moti- 
vating force for administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, patrons, and supporters of a school like 
this. This love, yes, is given by God and 
can come only from God. It is He who made 
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perfect in every good work, a perfection that 
can come only from a love for Him who first 
loved us. 

The question comes from the risen Lord. 
Peter could see the print of the nails in His 
holy hands and must know the meaning of 
the blood of the new covenant which He 
had established by His willing suffering and 
death, the Shepherd as a sheep before its 
shearer, the Lamb of God, taking away the 
sins of the world, yet the great Shepherd of 
His sheep. His overwhelming love, the all- 
embracing love of God for those who hated 
Him, brings forth that love for which He 
asks, “Do you love Me?” 

His foregiving love hallows the labors of 
men and women despite their frailties and 
forgives the mistakes and errors that they 
have made as He covers all their sins. That 
love from Him engenders a love to Him, a 
love which enables us to love Him. 

Today Christ summons you to an even 
greater love for Him and a greater readiness 
to do His will than heretofore. Let the 
leaders in the administration of the school, 
the board and the staff pray God for a greater 
endownment of His love. Christ summons 
the parents of the students of this school to 
a greater measure of love to Him who has 
given them their children as precious gifts 
for which they are responsible to Him. Our 
God summons the alumni of this school, of 
which there are now more than 7,000, to a 
greater love to Him who showed His love to 
them also by the love which others have 
demonstrated in maintaining this school. 
He summons, too, the students of this school, 
for whom in the final analysis next to the 
greater glory of God, as the plaque in the en- 
trance proclaims, this school exists. 

Let this love be demonstrated in greater 
loyalty, greater devotion, greater zeal, a 
greater measure of support for the school. 
Christ summons the pastors and the con- 
gregations of the Greater Chicago area to 
a greater love for Him (Christ), that out 
of love to Christ their readiness to feed the 
flock of Christ may increase. Let those who 
are fellow priests of Christ's own in this 
school demonstrate this love by increasingly 
larger donations for the building and main- 
tenance funds of this school. “As we there- 
fore have opportunity, let us do good unto 
all men and especially unto those of the 
household of faith.” 

m 


For those teaching here and those being 
taught, the learners in this school are of the 
household of faith. They are members of 
the flock of Christ. When Christ had asked 
that question of Peter, Do you love me?” He 
gave him the command, “Feed My lambs,” 
“Tend My sheep,” “Feed My sheep.” These 
belong to His flock; He is their shepherd. 
You see, this is what makes Christian educa- 
tion so important. That noble band of men 
and women who teach in Lutheran schools, 
and I am thinking now of those who teach 
in our Lutheran elementary schools, are 
feeding the lambs of Christ. Out of love 
to the chief Shepherd they have dedicated 
themselves to the nurture and care of train- 
ing those of whom He says that He carries 
them in His bosom. Christ's children in our 
Lutheran high schools are no less His sheep 
and members of His flock. They belong to 
Him and that gives a sacredness and a bless- 
edness to all the work being carried on in 
these schools. 


A book recently published has the title, 
“Are Parochial Schools the Answer?“ We are 
ready to say, “Yes; if you ask the right ques- 
tion.“ If the church is faithful in her task, 
ready to carry out the command of Christ, 
mindful that these young people are Christ’s 
sheep, then in our culture with strongly in- 
stitutionalized education and in a pluralistic 
society, then they are necessary. 

His sheep are of all ages, but we are think- 
ing now of those In the period of adolescence 
when they seem to need the careful and 
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understanding nurturing of Christ's serv- 
ants, cannot be dichotomized or fragmented. 
When Christ says, “Tend My sheep,” He is 
not concerned only with a partial instruc- 
tion in what is called religion. He is con- 
cerned that the whole person in all his de- 
veloping powers be cared for and nourished. 
As the love for Him demands a love of heart, 
soul, and mind as the nurture of His sheep 
demands a nurture of heart, soul, and mind. 
Christ used a comprehensive term when He 
told Peter, “Tend My sheep.“ It means much 
more then just to pasture. It includes the 
idea of watching over them, of protecting 
them, of leading and guiding them. It in- 
cludes, too, the idea of caring for them. 

In Christ's flock there are all kinds of 
sheep. There are the young and the old, the 
feeble and the lame, “less desirable.” In His 
flock are those who are sick and weak, mangy, 
and—to use Luther's phrase—have runny 
noses. The tending Is not to be confined to 
those whose parents have ample income, or 
those who have the right color of skin. It 
was @ wise decision, one which showed a God- 
pleasing insight when the leaders of the 
Lutheran High School Association decided 
5 years before the 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court that the Lutheran high schools 
of Greater Chicago would not bar any aca- 
demically qualified person by reason of race, 
color, or creed. Self-evidently, we are tempt- 
ed to say, a love for Christ compels a love for 
all members of His flock and a concern that 
all of them be pastured, nourished, and cared 
for. 

This nourishing must be done by the means 
that He has given even as He gives love and 
opportunity. The means are the preaching 
and the teaching of His Word. His substan- 
tive and self-revelatory Word is the food 
and drink by which He nourishes His flock, 
His Word gives power to the waters of bap- 
tism. His Word is the power which by dally 
repentance and renewal the ehild of God 
rises again to newness of life. It 18 His Word 
which in the Holy Eucharist gives the bless- 
ings of that sacrament. It is Word in the 
chapel exercises, the devotional periods of 
this school, that here too is the power of 
God to make men wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus and is profit- 
able for instruction and for correction of 
doctrine, for reproof of wrongdoing and for 
instruction in what is right, for comfort and 
for strengthening. It is His Word which gives 
shape and substance to the training of the 
whole person in this school. His Word is the 
spiritual food of His people, it is the vita- 
mins, minerals, carbohydrates, the protein 
they need for their souls. His Word is used 
as the lotion and the medicine for those who 
are spiritually sick. It serves, if we may use 
Luther's picture again, as the salve and band- 
age for the sheep that have been hurt or cut 
or crippled. Because His Word is the means 
used in this school there is an inexplicable 
blessedness to the task of feeding His sheep 
and tending His flock. His Word gives mean- 
ing and yalidity to this school. 

By His Word there is increase in knowledge 
of Him and a readiness to do His will, By 
His Word there is growth in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. By His Word there is a readiness to 
do His will, to be steadfast, unmovable, 
abounding in the work of the Lord. His 
Word gives substance and character to this 
school and the training imparted here and 
the learnings achieved here. 

Because of that blessedness we pray God 
that this school may continue to nurture the 
sheep of Christ’s flock. As we give thanks to 
God for the blessings of the past 10 years, 
yes for the blessings of the past 55 years in 
connection with this school, for the men 
and women who have labored for and in this 
school, we ask Him for a greater measure of 
love and devotion to this central task of 
no His sheep. To that end may He 
bless all of you. In His name. Amen. 
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Upgrading Education for Negro Students 
and Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
we try to perfect a law to carry out the 
civil rights guarantees of our Constitu- 
tion, we in Congress also must recognize 
that our goal will be reached only as 
citizens move on many fronts to make 
equal opportunity a fact. 

For 3 years, Dr. William Hale Negro 
president of Langston University, Lang- 
ston, Okla., has moved quietly to remove 
any educational inadequacies among 
Negro students. Langston's faculty has 
been given accelerated, high-quality 
training in all areas of learning that in- 
volve freshmen. Subject matter has 
been upgraded. An effort has been made. 
to coordinate all possible experiences in 
class and out of class to the students’ 
growth. Efforts at promoting rapid in- 
tellectual and cultural growth have been 
aimed at first year college students but 
have affected the entire student body. 

Dr. Hale’s desire to improve Negro 
education in Oklahoma also has led to 
campus conferences for secondary school 
teachers and entertainment on campus 
of nearly 3,000 sixth-graders in a pro- 
gram to prevent dropouts. 

As the Office of Education, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and the Car- 
negie Corp.-Rockefeller Foundation pro- 
grams make national efforts to improve 
Negro education, on a national front, I 
want to call attention to Langston Uni- 
versity's pioneering efforts. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a newspaper arti- 
cle describing Dr. Hale’s program in 
more detail. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times, 

June 4, 1964] 
EDUCATORS Map ATTACK on Low STANDARD 
NEGRO EDUCATION 
(By Mary Jo Nelson) 

Ranking educators have developed a new 
broad plan to overcome what they call lower 
standards for American Negro education. 

A $400,000 grant from the Carnegie Corp., 
and the Ford Foundation 1a financing intense 
summer training seminars solely for teachers 
from Negro colleges and universities. 

However, an Oklahoma plan already has 
p: far in remedying any inadequacies 
that handicap State Negro young people. 

Langston University initiated 3 years ago a 
daring self-improvement plan devised by its 
forceful president, Dr. William H. Hale. 

Expanded each succeeding year, the plan 
has given Langston's faculty high-quality, 
accelerated training an all areas of learning 
that involve freshmen. 

It was Dr, Hale's first major undertaking 
after becoming Langston sdministrator. 
Now, he would like to see his idea extended 
eee Negro high school teacher in the 

Besides helping faculty members advance 
in their separate fields, the Langston plan 
is extensively upgrading subject matter, and 
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works at promoting rapid intellectual and 
cultural growth of all first-year students. 

Reaching every freshman, Dr. Hale said 
the program aims at “coordinating all pos- 
sible experiences in class and out of class” 
to the students’ growth. 

“We decided to aim all our guns on the 
freshmen, hoping this would filter through 
as the years go by,” the president said. 

First step, in 1961, was calling in as con- 
sultant Dr. Allison Davis, of the University 
of Chicago College of Education. He was 
joined a year later by Prof. Benjamin Bloom, 
also a University of Chicago education pro- 
Tessor. 

“Dr. Davis probably knows as much about 
the relation of social class and learning as 
any man in America,” Dr. Hale said. 

The two consultants worked with Lang- 
ston Officials to map a full-range freshman 
faculty development-study program. 

A core faculty group was formed with rep- 
Tesentatives from all areas of freshman ex- 
perience—mathematics, physical and biolog- 
ical sciences, social science, health and physi- 
cal education, and out-of-class experiences. 

Committees were framed for each area, and 
the various sections meet regularly to con- 
tinually plan for improved instruction and 
learning. Laboratories were established for 
reading, modern languages, speech, and 
mathematics. 

How-to-study clinics involved every fresh- 
man. A fully new course in humanities was 
developed as a result of the successive steps. 

During the year that just ended Langston 
became the first institution of its region to 
join a coast-to-coast telelecture program that 
links college campuses by telephone for lec- 
tures from world leaders in literature, sci- 
ences, and other fields. y 

Students can personally question the great 
figures following the lectures. 

Langston’s plan included a stepped-up cul- 
tural program on campus, and transportation 
Of students to cultural activities and exhib- 
its in nearby sites. 

To extend the program beyond the campus 
borders, and so spread its results, Langston 
has sponsored 1-day conferences each year 
for secondary school teachers in the areas of 
language, arts, guidance, mathematics, coun- 

ing, extra class activities, health and 
Physical education, social studies, and sci- 

ces. 

In an efort to combat school dropouts 
among Negroes the university has brought 
Sixth graders (1,200 the first year, 1,500 the 
second) and their teachers to campus for a 
day of intensive exposure to the need for 
education beyond the elementary level. 

Results of all this is not yet measurable, 
and may never be. 

But all he has accomplished so far merely 
Tuels Dr. Hale’s desire to improve Negro edu- 
dation in Oklahoma. 

With halfway financing, he said, Lang- 
ston could drastically alter the preparedness 
Of all Negro secondary teachers in the State. 
He has a detailed plan ready. 


Independent Unions Need To Be Heard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


z Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Spoke on the floor of the House on the 
need for recognizing the important role 
of small or independent unions. In thàt 
ppeech Ireminded my colleagues of Reso- 
Ution 137 that I introduced which would 
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create a House Committee on Independ- 
ent Unions and ed labor 
groups. I pointed out that independent 
unions represent probably 30 million 
workers out of our total work force of 
around 70 million, I said: 

The Department of Labor is oversolicitous 
of big labor whose voice is heard in all cor- 
ridors * * * It is important that the voice 
of independent labor be heard, particularly 
when it expresses a point of view contrary to 
pe 8 big labor. (Recorp, March 4, 1964, p. 
A Š 


Since small business is recognized as 
the lifeblood of our economic endeavor, 
small unions deserve to be given similar 
recognition. 

An article by Roger M. Rettig, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Unions, which appeared in the 
president’s column of the Union Labor 
News Review for June 1964, discusses a 
specific instance where the voice of inde- 
pendent labor unions was not given a 
chance. Mr. Rettig stated that when 
President Johnson called a meeting of 
labor leaders recently to hear the opin- 
ions of labor, not one representative of 
independent unions was included. Rath- 
er, the group represented a favored mi- 
nority. Since his article expresses clear- 
ly the need for independent unions to be 
included in such meetings and to be 
heard when the views of all labor is 
considered, under unanimous consent I 
place it in the Recorp: 

Wao Srraks For LABOR? 


(By Roger M. Rettig, president, National 
Federation of Independent Unions) 

Recently, President Johnson called a meet- 
ing of labor leaders to discuss matters of im- 
portance to their unions, their membership 
and the general public. He presented his 
views on what labor could do to benefit the 
national economy. 

The labor leaders present at the meeting 
were supposed to present the views of labor— 
all labor. 

I believe that meetings of this kind are 
absolutely essential to a progressive national 
economy. The President acted wisely in rec- 
ognizing that he must have the opinion of 
labor before making decisions affecting the 
working people of the country. 

But did the labor leaders invited to the 
meeting truly represent the attitudes and in- 
terests of the majority of the Nation's labor 
force? Not one person present could speak 
for the great number of independent unions 
scattered across the country. 

When George Meany presents his views he 
does not speak for all labor. The AFL-CIO 
represents 12,500,000 workers in the United 
States. (This figure is the AFL-CIO's own 
and they have never been known to under- 
estimate their numbers.) Mr. Meany, then, 
speaks for 12% million people. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, tells us that there are about 
70 million persons gainfully employed in 
this country. That means that Mr. Meany 
and other AFI-CIO officers actually repre- 
sent the smaller portion of the total labor 
force. More than 57 million workers were not 

ted at the President's meeting. 

Let’s look at another statistic. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, 88th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, states: “The AFL-CIO represents ap- 
proximately 14 million workers out of a work 
force of around 70 million. Probably 30 mil- 
lion workers are members of unaffiliated in- 
dependent unions.” 

When the President of the United States 
desires the opinion of labor, all segments of 
the working force should be represented. 
Not just the favored minority. 
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Of course the AFL-CIO should be present 
at any general meeting of labor representa- 
tives, but they should only share space at the 
conference table with spokesmen for inde- 
pendent unions like the independent rail- 
road brotherhoods, the Teamsters, the United 
Mine Workers and the National Federation 
of Independent Unions. 

At a time when the President and other 
national officials are plugging civil rights, the 
rights of minorities, an actual majority of a 
segment of the population is involved in 
discrimination. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Unions (NFIU) has been fighting to cor- 
rect this unjust situation and will continue 
to do 80. 


Montana Flood Control Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a report 
I have received on the status of Federal 
disaster assistance activities in Montana, 
under date of June 19, 1964, signed by 
Edward A. McDermott, Director, Office 
of Emergency Planning. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Montana FLOOD CONTROL REPORT 


Washington, D.C., June 19, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator: The following is a report 
on the status of Federal disaster assistance 
activities in Montana, 

The latest casualty report obtained from 
the OEP field office in Great Falls indicates 
12 known dead and 20 missing or presumed 
dead. 


Current estimates of property damage are: 


Binn. ccaseasenee $21, 216, 500 
( 41, 406, 900 
W 62, 623, 400 


The staff operating out of the OEP field 
office in Great Falls have taken the follow- 


emergency 
sewers and streets of the town of Choteau, 
and to restore the water system, sewer la- 
goon, and streets in the town of Shelby. The 
corps started the work immediately. 

OEP has requested the Corps of Engineers 
to erect a Bailey bridge on a Federal aid sys- 
tem road at the town of Essex, Flathead 
County. This was authorized to permit ac- 
cess to persons living in an isolated area of 
the county. 

On June 16, OEP directed the Corps of 
Engineers to give immediate attention to the 
possible breaching of the Bynum Reservoir 
Dam in Choteau due to snow runoff and 
erosion. Immediate corrective action will be 
taken if trouble develops. 

At the request of the mayor of Choteau, a 
U.S. Public Health Service engineer has made 
an inspection of the water system. If his 
report indicates repairs are required, we will 
authorize them immediately, 
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OEP authorized Toole County to take im- best known political figure, David L. Law- immediate future and over the broader scope 
hazard 


mediate action to remove a health 

which has resulted from dead livestock and 
the need to spray to suppress insects. Such 
work is eligible for reimbursement under 
Public Law 875. 

Cascade County is carrying out a spraying 
program to relieve a mosquito problem. This 
has been certified as a public health hazard 
and will be reimbursable under Public Law 
875. 

OEP representatives have met with local 
officials in affected areas to discuss require- 
ments for additional Federal assistance and 
to review Public Law 875 procedures. 

Other Federal agencies are taking the fol- 
lowing actions: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is making 
tents available for displaced Indians in the 
Browning area. 

The Bureau of Reclamation inspected Tiber 
Reservoir to locate and remove dead livestock 
reported to be in the lake. No carcasses were 
found but the Bureau will continue to be 
alert to this possibility. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is taking ac- 
tion to have the roads on the Federal-aid 
system repaired. This includes repairs to the 
county roads leading to the missile sites in 
Cascade County, 

A Public Health Service engineer made an 
engineering m of the water system 
in East Glacier Park on June 17. The county 
is making the necessary repairs and will be 
reimbursed by OEP. 

On the recommendation of a USPHS sani- 
tarian, OEP has authorized spraying where 
necessary in Cascade County to prevent a 
serious health hazard from fly infestations, 

With regard to your inquiries concerning 
the Swift Dam and certain irrigation districts, 
we are investigating whether these facilities 
are eligible under Public Law 875. Our field 
staff is developing information on this and 
has asked the Bureau of Reclamation for 
a report on the facilities and the extent of the 
damages. Here in Washington, we have 
talked with Bureau of Reclamation officials 
and understand that they are developing a 
position on this. We will need additional 
information from the State and the Bureau 
of Reclamation before we can make a deter- 
mination on eligibility. When a determina- 
tion is made you will be promptly notified. 

We will continue to do everything possible 
to speed repair work and assistance to al- 
leviate this disaster situation. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A. MCDERMOTT, 
Director. 


Happy Birthday, Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
David L. Lawrence is one of the out- 
standing political figures of our time. He 
served as mayor of Pittsburgh ‘and Goy- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. Today he serves 
with great distinction as Chairman of 
President Johnson's Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing. At this desk 
this week he observed his 75th birthday. 
This beloved Democrat deserves the best 
wishes of his fellow countrymen. r 
i An editorial marking his birthday fol- 
ows: ` 
LAWRENCE AT 75 

To watch him in action, few people would 
guess that Pennsylvania's most durable and 
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rence, Is 75 years old today. 

Characteristically, Mr. Lawrence will ob- 
serve the occasion not in sentimental party- 
ing but at the more serious business to which 
he has devoted a long and energetic life—the 
service of government, He will be at his desk 
in Washington, where he serves the Johnson 
administration as Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing. 

On Monday of this week Mr. Lawrence at- 
tended the sort of party he enjoys most and 
came away with a fitting present. At a 
harmony meeting of the Democratic State 
Committee in Harrisburg, he was again 
named Democratic national committeeman 
from Pennsylvania, a position he has held 
since 1940. 

This is the latest recognition of a political 
career that has spanned 61 years; at the age 
of 14, Mr. Lawrence went to work for the 
then Pittsburgh Democratic chairman, the 
late William J. Brennan, and he has, been 
at It ever since, He has attended every Dem- 
ocratic National Convention in an official 
capacity since 1912, when he served as a 
page boy, and is looking forward to the party 
clambake in Atlantic City in August. 

While Mr. Lawrence has much to look back 
upon with satisfaction during more than 
half a century in public life, his most re- 
warding experiences came during an un- 
precedented 13-year tenure as mayor of 
Pittsburgh and 4 years as Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. He has served the public and his 
party with great distinction. Citizens of all 
parties might well join us in wishing him the 
happiest of birthdays and many more years 
of public service. 


What the Bill Isn’t—Editorial on the Civil , 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Nation has watched for months the prog - 
ress of the civil rights bill pending before 
us. Newspapers have editorialized from 
North to South in every degree of favor 
or of oppositi 

In a recent editorial, the Indianapolis 
Star has made once more the well-taken 
point that the civil rights bill is “not a 
contract for instant completion” of the 
house of good will in America, but that 
the solution to racial problems les 
beyond the law in the mind, heart and 
hand of all Americans.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial What the Bill 
Isn't,“ which was published in the June 
14 Indianapolis Star, be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, , 


as follows: 
WHAT THE BILL ISN'T 


There no longer is any doubt that a civil 
rights- bill will pass Congress, amended in 
some particulars and softened in others, but 
essentially the sort of legislation demanded 
as a means to resolve the racial problem in 
America. 

Will it? 

It is this question and not the question 
of the bill that is of grave import in the 


of history, This is the question that must 
be faced up to squarely by all segments of 
the American people. 

Perhaps one of the most important tasks 
that will face those who support this bill will 
be to put this question before the American 
public. More than that, there is every rea- 
son to belleve that they must warn that the 
answer to the question is far in the future. 

No one has yet found a way to look ahead 
with any degree of certainty, and therefore 
the instruction of history is still the only 
known grounds from which a start may be 
made. The history of civil rights laws as a 
panacea for racial difficulties is not encour- 
aging, Indeed, New York City with a mas- 
sive body of administrative, legislative and 
judicial law on this subject offers an un- 
pleasant object lesson in what such statutes 
cannot do. By any odds, New York City has 
A racial climate that defies comparison with 
any other part of the Nation. Where else 
has any body of citizens found it necessary 
to form a vigilante group to protect them- 
selves from racial assaults? Is this the pros- 
pect that faces America in every city and 
town when a Federal law is in force rather 
than a municipal code in a particular city? 

The racial issue js no longer confined to 
the States of the old Confederacy. It may 
be comforting to point the finger of scorn at 
Birmingham, but the ugly facts of racial 
prejudice by both Negroes and whites can be 
seen all too clearly outside the South. The 
civil rights bill will not amount to a legal- 
ized witch hunt in Alabama or Virginia, 
whatever the problems there. 

The civil rights bill will apply in all States. 
In all States, even with Federal enforcement, 
the fundamental racial issue will remain to 
bo resolved. 

The bill to be passed by Congress and 
signed by President Johnson does not mark 
the year of jubilee when every citizen gets 
the space-age equivalent of 40 acres and a 
mule. 

The civil rights bill can do no more than 
provide a legal fence around the lot on which 
a house of good will must be erected. Work 
on that house began long ago, and the work 
must continue, but the civil rights bill is 
not a contract for instant completion. 

To say this Is not to remonstrate for pa- 
tience,” nor to speak for massive resistance 
on the bastions of segregation. The civil 
rights bill must, however, for the good of all 
gitizens, be viewed realistically for what it is. 

This law, when it is passed, is a means, but 
by no stretch of the imagination is it an end 
in itself, a patented solution to the racial 
problems of America, The solution lies be- 
yond the law in the mind, heart and hand of 
all Americans. 


Extremism and the Negro Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in 
the Saturday Evening Post of June 20. 
1964, there appears an editorial entitled 
“Extremism and the Negro Revolution,’ 
which I think should be brought to the 
attention of every Member of this Sen- 
ate. This editorial very vividly spells 
out the dangers of mob action, demon- 
strations, and the like for the accom- 
plishment of any goal in our democratic 
society. In particular, this editorial 
shows how the so-called nonyiolent dem- 
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onstrations on the part of Negroes to 
achieve certain goals have gotten out of 
hand. As the Post states, “Responsible 
Negro leaders have lost control of the 
revolution.” When the pattern of ef- 
forts by Negroes to reach certain social 
goals turned to sit-downs, sit-ins, and 
lay-ins, I called on the late President of 
the United States and others with voice 
of authority to discourage such activity 
because as I warned them, these demon- 
strations would provoke violence and 
hatred and do more to harm than to help. 
I hope it is not too late for the radicals 
pushing the so-called Negro revolution 
to turn them away from violence which 
is costing the lives of Americans every 
day and which is degrading our civiliza- 
tion and turning our streets into jungles 
of terror. I hate to think what is in 
store for us this summer if the present 
trend is not stopped. There are reports 
of organizations in the North financing 
hundreds of Negroes to make agitation 
and demonstration trips into the South 
this summer. It would be my hope that 
responsible officials in the Justice De- 
partment would issue a warning that 
troublemakers will not be tolerated. As 
the Saturday Evening Post editorial 
points out, violence can only lead to 
violence. 

Mr. President, I ask ‘unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISM AND THE NEGRO REVOLUTION 

In Washington, D.C., recently an old man 
Was sitting om his front porch enjoying a 
Warm spring evening. A pair of Negro youths 
happened by, and one of them sald to the 
Other, Theres a white man. Let's get 
him.” The two Negro youths beat up the old 
Man, and he was taken to a hospital, badly 
mauled. 

This brutal little episode is part of a grow- 
ing pattern of senseless Negro violence and of 
Stupid, self-defeating tactics that are doing 
Great harm to the Negro cause. Examples 

Are occurring all across the country: 

In Jacksonville, Fla., three Negro youths 
triggered racial violence by tossing Molotov 
Cocktails and light bulbs filled with paint at 
the Burns-for-Governor election headquar- 
ters. (Jacksonville Mayor Haydon Burns had 
incensed Negroes by clamping down on ra- 
cial demonstrations.) 

In Berkeley, Calif., and San Francisco, Ne- 
gro demonstrators protesting hiring policies 

ed supermarket carts with food, let cash- 
lers ring up their purchases, then “suddenly 
decided” they didn’t want the food. 

In San Francisco’s Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
demonstrating Negroes (also protesting hir- 
ing policies) blocked doorways, instituted an 
all-night siege in the lobby, preventing cus- 

ers from entering or leaving the hotel. 

In San Francisco, demonstrators protest- 
ing hiring policies at automobile agencies 
entered showrooms, disrupted business by 
Sitting in display cars and lying on the 

r under cars and around them. 

In Atlanta, Ga., demonstrating Negroes 
entered a segregated restaurant and urinated 
©n the floor. 

A wave of racial violence broke over New 
York. Negro teenagers mugged two Colum- 
bia University professors, A gang of about 

Negro hoodlums terrorized a subway in 
klyn, beat and robbed white passengers, 
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smashed windows and light bulbs. In a sep- 
arate episode, on another train, 4 Negro 
youths threatened a motorman and 40 pas- 
sengers with a meat cleaver. A policeman 
‘was mobbed by 11 Negro youths when he 
attempted to break up a fight between a 
white man and a group of young Negroes. 
On the Staten Island ferry, two dozen Negro 
youths ran amok, swept food and drinks off 
the refreshment counter and took $90 from 
the cash register. In the Crown Heights sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, Hasidic Jews organized a 
fleet of radio patrol cars to protect their fel- 
low citizens from marauding Negroes. 

It is time everyone recognized the fact 
that the Negro revolution has taken a very 
ugly turn. More and more violence for the 
sheer sake of violence and demonstrations 
without specific purpose are taking place. 
In Nashville, Tenn., as a Negro demonstra- 
tion erupted Into violence recently, a Negro 
leader, the Reverend J. Metz Rollins, said 
“You don’t have to have any specific objec- 
tives. This is a protest against being a 
Negro in this country.” A Negro speaker in 
Cambridge, Md., recently told his audience, 
“We are radicals, not moderates. Moderates 
negotiate with whites; radicals renounce 
them.” 

It would be hard to exaggerate the explo- 
sive potential of this situation. The re- 
spected Negro author, Louis Lomax, says, 
“The recent disclosures of antiwhite Negro 
gangs in Harlem are but a minor leak of a 
major development in the mass Negro com- 
munity. It has been common knowledge 
among Negro reporters and social critics that 
the black masses of New York, Chicago and 
other cities are arming themselves. More 
than a year ago I wrote that the Negro 
masses have lost faith in the basic integrity 
of white people; that they were on the verge 
of taking matters into their own violent 
hands.” 

If the Negro continues to resort to vio- 
lence, the white man inevitably will react 
with violence. The result will be a disaster 
for everyone, especially the Negro. Simple 
arithmetic makes this so. Negroes comprise 
10 percent of the population. Without the 
help of a substantial segment of the white 
population, they will never achieve their 
lawful objectives. The Negro for ages has 
deplored the lawlessness and violence in- 
flicted upon him by the white man. He 
cannot now turn to these methods and ex- 
pect others to support him. Criminality is 
criminality no matter who is the offender. 
It can never be excused, condoned or ration- 
alized. The Negro, if he turns to violence, 
will forfeit the moral suasion of his cause. 

The tragic fact today is that the Negro 
is leaderless. Responsible Negro leaders have 
lost control of the revolution. The trend 
toward violence is the gravest threat to that 
revolution. It not only alienates the Negro's 
friends, it creates a barrier between the races 
that may one day be insuperable. 

The Post has always believed, and still 
deeply believes, that the American Negro 
must be accorded full citizenship as expedi- 
tiously as possible. But lawlessness and vio- 
lence can never be the way to achieve this 
objective. 

At a Negro rally in Cambridge, Md., re- 
cently Washington Post editor Stewart Alsop 
sat next to a Negro woman who was chanting 
“Freedom, freedom.” Alsop asked her spe- 
cifically what it was that she wanted. Was it 
jobs, better housing, or more school inte- 
gration? The questions seemed merely to 
irritate her. “Can't you understand?” she 
said. “We want freedom, freedom, now.” 

Every Negro who is tempted toward ex- 

should ask himself what can be 
accomplished by pointless violence. The 
answer is “Nothing.” The Negro, the white 
man, the Nation can only lose. 
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S. 527 Puts Government in Bracero 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Le) 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
strange that some will condemn a farm- 
er, or a labor contractor, for “immoral” 
acts, but if the Federal Government does 
the same thing it magically becomes 
moral. 

One of my constituents who is knowl- 
edgeable and practical about the farm 
labor problem writes me as follows: 

Dear Mr. Tatcotr: I am writing on the 
subject of S. 527, providing for interstate 
recruitment of agricultural labor. s 

This legislation makes for a so-called pro- 
gram for Americans like Public Law 78 was 
for Mexicans. However, there is one essen- 
tial difference. The bracero comes in under 
contract without his family, to do agricul- 
tural work after it has been established there 
is no domestic worker available. Under S. 
527, the domestic worker moves with his 
family from job to job, with the Department 
of Labor becoming the labor contractor. 

This opens several avenues of thought. 
The first is, in order to get a worker, what 
industry in these United States is compelled 
to take a family and provide adequate hous- 
ing for that whole family, contract to give 
this employee a minimum number of hours 
work in an undefined period of employment 
(to be covered by regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Labor)? There is no industry in 
these United States that is forced to take 
workers just because the Secretary of Labor 
says they are qualified—in the event they 
are not, of course, he will replace them with 
another worker, but in the meanwhile, our 
Department of Agriculture has not yet been 
able to come up with a growing system that 
would wait until the Secretary of Labor has 
found suitable workers. Because his crops 
are maturing, the farmer either harvests 
poorly with unsatisfactory labor or losing the 
crop is the result. 

These people that will form this migratory 
army are people that need and should be 
helped, but because they are a social prob- 
lem, they are everyone’s problem and not 
that of the farmer alone. Because no one 
else—no other industry wants them, why 
make them the ward of agriculture? Again, 
what other industry is compelled to do this? 
They are a social problem. This should re- 
quire a social solution and not one that 
just rearranges their problem. It seems 
to me that these people will migrate more 
only it’s under the Department of Labor, 
which of course, rearranges it, but where is 
home? Isn't this part of the social prob- 
lem—the moving—nothing to hang on to— 
no place to call home? Children without 
continuity of education, because of con- 
tinuous moving. These problems still are 
there. Are these people not herded, as critics 
of the bracero program say, like cattle, con- 
signed to a grower, transported after being 
procured on a free-on-board basis? Or is 
the difference that the grower is going to 
provide suitable housing—does this give the 
whole program absolution? Rather, does it 
simply provide the Department of Labor the 
iron grip of a monstrous bureaucracy with the 
power of domination and control over many 
poor socially needy people. The govern- 
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ment of, for, and by the people becomes the 
government over these people. 

It seems to me that nothing is solved for 
them—they will move more than ever over 
greater distances than ever—the name of the 
bill indicates this. Is this truly helping them, 
by continuing their plight only this time 
under the Government? 

It certainly doesn’t help the farmer in our 
State, by giving him an uncertain supply of 
labor under the control of the Department of 
Labor that he must provide family housing 
for, when economically he finds it tough to 
provide adequate housing for his own family. 
He is the one that will be forced to join this 
nomad army. 

It certainly will not raise wages, because 
it won't raise all wages. The part of the 
country, most dependent upon this labor, 
will be under the control of the Secretary 
of Labor for cost and under supply and de- 
mand for return. It will only dry up the 
segment under the Department of Labor, be- 
cause they cannot compete with their less 
dependent brothers. 

Thus far, we haven't helped the unfortu- 
nate migrant or the farmer; only the bureau- 
crat. This social problem of the migrant is 
too serious and human to be used as window- 
dressing for what is going on in the back 
room. They are human beings in need of 
help. This is a social problem belonging to 
every citizen of these United States and it 
must be solyed on this basis—not given to 
George to do it because no one else wants 
them. If the problem is to be solved, it must 
be approached from this basis. They need 
a home and most of all, education. Why not 
start there? 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN D'ARRIGO, Jr. 


If those Members of Congress who once 
suggested—quite erroneously—that the 
bracero program was immoral will study 
S. 527, they will discover that the bill 
enables the Federal Government to traf- 
fic in human beings. No agency is more 
ill equipped to deal with or handle the 
problem. 

S. 527 is a wholly wrong solution to a 
problem which cries out for understand- 
ing first—then, and only then, a solution, 


Man in the Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
glance at Who’s Who in America cap- 
sulizes the accomplishments and versa- 
tility of Dr. Atheistan Spilhaus. He is 
both meteorologist and oceanographer. 
He won Air Force and Navy awards in 
World War II for efforts in space as well 
as undersea. 

We in Washington State remember 
with affection his direction of the US. 
science exhibit at our Seattle World's 
Fair in 1962. 

Those who attended the banquet in 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, June 17, 
highlighting the first Navy symposium on 
military oceanography remember Dr. 
Spilhaus for another reason: 

In his remarks, Dr. Spilhaus provoked 
thought. He pictured the oceans as a 
new challenge. He believed that a “Sea 
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Sea Sea” program on water could be 
every bit as productive as the CCC pro- 
gram was on land during the 1930's. 

But let Dr. Spilhaus’ words paint the 
vivid picture in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp that he sketched so brilliantly in his 
Thursday night address. Lacking only is 
the force of voice because the force of 
conviction remains to live and grow in 
the printed words. 

Task unanimous consent that Dr. Spil- 
haus’ address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Man IN THE SEA 


Military oceanography should be all ocean- 
ography. It should aim toward the occupa- 
tion of the seas, By occupation, I do not 
mean exclusive occupation, but in the sense 
We are occupying Antarctica. When you oc- 
cupy a place, whether it be an enemy coun- 
try, an uninhabited arctic waste, or the 
moon, or the depths of the sea, essentially 
you have to start by worrying about five 
simple basic things for people to live: 
water, food, shelter, power, and a way to 
get back and forth. The aims of military 
oceanography are just as broad as these, and 
therefore it includes all research toward 
these ends and overlaps: and even duplicates 
in harmony with research toward the peace- 
ful exploitation and colonization of the sea. 
Man is going to colonize the oceans, and it 
might just as well be our men. We want 
to do it better than anyone else, so we must 
be able to move faster in the sea, to go 
deeper, stay down longer, to exploit more 
with resources, and to have more power, 
whether it be firepower to protect or power 
for marine industries. And above all, we 
must understand more about the sea than 
anyone else its interface and 
interaction of the atmosphere * * * its 
bottom and deep into its bottom its 
shorelines * * * the motions within its 
bulk * and about everything it con- 
tains * * * the life and chemicals in 
it * * *. We must be superior in all of 
these respects to our competitors. 

Whether they be competitors in an eco- 
nomic sense or in a military sense, the search 
we make to do these things better is the 
same. It is great to know that we now 

the inadequacy of our ocean sur- 
veys. The fact is that less than 5 percent 
of the ocean floor is properly surveyed. Al- 
most every expedition that goes out finds a 
new mountain rising from the bottom of the 
sea. Years ago when the National Academy 
of Oceanography was first started, I made 
the since oftquoted remark that, “the 


oceans’ bottom is at least as interesting as the 


moon’s backside." It didn’t do much good. 
We know the topography of the surface of 
the moon far better than the bottom of the 
ocean. But great strides have been made. 
By the use of computers, a scientist said re- 
cently, upon returning from the Indian 
Ocean, that 85 percent of the data was in 
preliminary publishable form before he 
landed back in this country. It used to 
take years to publish the results of an ex- 
pedition, But this data is mainly physical 
data, and there remains the immense prob- 
lem of the biogeography of the sea. We 
need automatic methods for preliminary 
sorting of plankton. All the taxonomists in 
the world, without machine ald cannot hope 
to tackle the job of surveying, even in a 
preliminary way, the things that live in the 
sea. Plankton collectors, with automatic 
sorters and transmission to electronic com- 
puter data analysis and storage units must 
be provided for biology too. Who knows 
what military applications there may be be- 
yond the immediate ones of biological stud- 
les that we see; noises in the sea and fish 
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communication, biological power supplies, 
and food. In my opinion there is every jus- 
tification for military support to all phases 
of marine biology, if we look at the military 
objective in broad terms as the ultimate 
occupation of the sea. 

We are already beginning to occupy the 
sea. There was recently a symposium on 
buoys, a meeting at which all kinds of 
platforms in the sea were discussed. These 
were as radically different from conventional 
ships as could be. Manned and unmanned, 
surface or submerged, for observation or for 
actual doing, mining, fishing and other ways 
of exploiting sea resources. Ships and buoys 
and then much more sophisticated complexes 
of platforms will form future oceanic cities, 
and lead to the occupation of the surface of 
the sea. Is it not a military objective to 
assist In the maintenance and distribution of 
the thousands of floating buoys all over the 
world oceans that are essential to the elec- 
tronic forecasting computers both for weath- 
er prediction and oceanic prediction? 

Meteorological engineering, which received 
its impetus 30 years ago from the needs of 
aviation, is a little better off than the oceans; 
but even so, only 20 percent of the earth's 
surface is marginally covered by surface and 
upper air observing stations as measured 
against the needs of modern electronic com- 
puter forecasting methods. Numerical anal- 
ysis of the interactions of the global hydro- 
sphere and atmosphere requires observations 
from all over the globe. There must be no 
edges of the map where we run out of data. 
The combination of a thousand buoys float- 
ing in the sea and a thousand balloons at 
each of four altitudes in the atmosphere and 
several polar, orbiting satellites in the sky 
is one of the ways now envisaged to gather 
the data needed for both oceanic and weath- 
er predictions, 

At the same time, we are beginning to go 
down. The rash of new experimental sub- 
marines is good to see. The beginning ex- 
periments such as the Navy-sponsored ones, 
to stay for long periods of time 200 feet 
down, are the next step toward occupying 
the ocean depths. Magnificent work has 
been done in the exploration of the deep sea 
sediments and the earth’s crust below the 
sea by ingenious, remote seismic methods, by 
the coring and drilling of the ocean bottom, 
and already phosphorites and diamonds are 

taken commercially from the shelves 
in the sea with the possibility of nodules as 
an inexhaustible source of other metals in 
the future. 

The deep-diving vessels will provide the 
first prospecting with a man-on-the-spot on 
the bottom of the ocean. The little deep- 
diving submarines will be the burros of the 
ocean prospector. Is it not certainly a mili- 
tary objective to see whether other strategic 
material can provide us with ready reserves 
from the sea? Is it not a military objective 
to explore the possibility of concentrating 
minerals in useful quantities by using bio- 
logical organisms? 

I am probably just the wrong person to 
talk about military oceanography, because I 
really do not understand the difference be- 
tween military oceanography and peaceful 
oceanography. It seems to me that whenever 
you qualify a field or a word, you necessarily 
limit the scope. To invert and paraphrase 
a former Secretary of Defense's words 
“What's good for national oceanography 18 
good for military oceanography.” And, I 
might add, vice versa. It is something like 
the debates that we used to have with the 
Russians on the free flow of information. 
They would always want to qualify the word 
information with the prefix “factual.” But 
as soon as you talk about factual informa- 
tion, you have to have an omniscient censor 
in order to tell what is factual and what 
isn't. Who is the omniscient farseeing 
swami who can say what oceanographic re- 
search has future military objectives? 
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All oceanographic knowledge must ulti- 
mately have an application. Sooner or later 
whether we live in peace or whether it is for 
our defense or for purposes of waging war, 
it is desirable, at least at the research level, 
to have the widest possible breadth of in- 
terest. Military objectives are absolutely 
essential for the military for they relate to 
the day-to-day readiness. Research is at 
the other end of the time scale of prepared- 
ness, To attempt to guide research by try- 
ing to see what is of military importance, is 
to limit it, because what we, or the Secretary 
of Defense sees as having direct military 
relevance is only the things that are right in 
front of our noses, The real research in the 
oceans that will lead to our national strength 
in the future are the things that we don't 
know the use of yet. 

Our military, because of the insistence on 
military objectives for research are hampered 
from ranging in their research of the oceans 
as broadly as they would wish to. In fact, 
considering the constraint placed upon them, 
they have done pretty well. Isn't it lucky 
that the wonderful work being done at the 
naval observatory in measuring the distance 
to the stars does not have to have to be 
3 by an immediate military objec- 

ive? 

Any limitations are hampering. Experi- 
Mental vessels used to have to have a fleet 
designation which took a lot of the experi- 
ment out of them. When scientists urged 
to secure the bathyscaph Trieste, it was on 
the basis that she would find and do things 
that we didn’t yet know. She was indeed 
Useful in the unfortunate and certainly un- 
Predicted Thresher disaster. What will the 
new submarine Alvin look for? The best an- 
Swer is “the things we don't know.” Only 
very broad range science can give you readi- 
ness for the unexpected. So that the very 
readiness that the military strive for, neces- 
&Sitates research and exploration in the 
broadest possible sense. 

I have spoken of one thing, broadening— 
there are other things that could be im- 
Proved in the overall support of oceanog- 
raphy. There are still many little irritating 
Tequirements that buzz around like swarms 
of mosquitoes and often becloud the grand 
common objectives. The requirements of 
how to run and man research vessels, the nit 
Picking, bookkeeping associated with fund- 
ing by projects is a nonsensical waste of 
time and effort. Projectitis is a serious dis- 
ease—the symptoms are that people spend 
More time assessing what percentage of a 
ship or a man should be paid out of what 
Pocket than doing the research. Somehow 
We must weave the strength of the Navy and 
Other Government agencies, our industries 
and our universities together. 

We must add know-how, seamanship, and 
tradition of the Navy to the productive mus- 
cle power of our great industries and add to 

of these the reservoir of new ideas and 
research that pours out of the best brains of 
Our universities. We must add them in such 
a way that they compliment each other with 
mutual respect for their individual, extraor- 
dinary capabilities so that the whole becomes 
much greater than the sum of the parts. 
We must remove the separation both physi- 
Cal and intellectual between naval labora- 
tories and academic institutions. We must 
Temove the focus on immediacies from Navy 

tories and incline them to broader 
Problems which would provide a different 
environment which would attract scientists 
equally to their labs who now prefer aca- 
demic institutions or industry. We must 
avoid the idea that because a thing becomes 

in scope, it necessarily must be Goy- 
erment controlled. We must find a way of 
Betting away from the great waste of time 
that is entailed in building a national pro- 
Sram from the bottom up by the addition of 
thousands of little individual projects to 
Some scheme of supporting in larger chunks 
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institutions, laboratories, and industries that 
have good people and allowing their good 
freedom of search to make the program. We 
must find ways of instrumenting large sec- 
tions of the oceans for experimental pur- 
poses, and make these available or even under 
control of private institutions and industries 
as well as the Navy so that their scientists 
will be encouraged to undertake the large- 
scaled kind of engineering experimentation 
that is necessary for the occupation of the 
sea. Providing these great facilities, to uni- 
versities is no different than providing them 
with high energy machines for nuclear 
physics. We should ask teams of the great 
American contractors to begin the design 
and building of undersea bases. Contract- 
ing engineers that were able to cope with 
the special problems of bases in the Pacific, 
camps in the desert, and bases in the Arctic 
wastes can provide the talent for massive 
ocean engineering, 

We must make sure that the gap that lies 
between our findings in marine science and 
research * * * and the users, the fishermen, 
sailors, and miners of the sea, is filled by 
adequate and competent oceanic engineering. 

We must lay the ghost of the bogy “dupli- 
cation” to rest. When things are in the idea 
or experimental stage, different approaches 
of different minds to the same problem is the 
best way of finding an optimum solution, 
and, as to cost, why should we not have a 
few scientists thinking about the same prob- 
lems? Why can’t we afford this if we can 
afford the duplication of the routine of grow- 
ing and regrowing wheat to be stored in silos? 

Furthermore, when we have to cut costs 
in R. & D., we must cut the big D so that 
we can increase the little R and still achieve 
a net reduction. This way a small percentage 
cut of development costs represents a large 
increase in research work and produces new 
ideas to put in the bank for the future. 

One suggestion that I made in the past 
that might help to achieve these things that 
we must do is to establish the concept of 
“sea grant colleges” in our existing univer- 
sities that have a wish to develop oceanic 
work. The sea grant college at an established 
university would not only focus attention 
on marine science, but would develop 
strengths in the applications of it in colleges 
of aquaculture and oceanic engineering. 
These would be a modernized parallel of the 
great developments in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts which were occasioned by the 
Land Grant Act of about a hundred years 
ago. Basic funds, undesignated except that 
they be used by sea grant colleges could be 
obtained in much the way that agricultural 
support has been obtained in the past. The 
sea grant college, being able to draw on all 
the strengths of a great university, could 
capitalize on the interplay of different dis- 
ciplines focused on the sea, We need, for 
example, a new look at the law of the sea 
as it relates to the emerging exploitation of 
mineral resources, aquaculture, and all the 
uses of the sea to promote national economic 
well-being and strength. 

This is perhaps one of the most important 
and difficult of the marine problems to be 
tackled. Somehow we must bridge the di- 
chotomy of preserving the traditional inter- 
national freedom of the seas, and making 
investment in the exploitation of the oceans 
feasible. It's an interesting thing that groups 
of distinguished lawyers were speculating and 
developing space law before the first sputnik 
orbited; yet we merely whittle at the anti- 
quated marine law when forced to by an 
item on the agenda of an international con- 

or a crisis. People who deal with the 
sea should sit down with distinguished law- 
yers with a view to a complete overhaul in 
the light of the imminent occupation and ex- 
ploitation of the oceans. The sea grant col- 
leges could join with their great university 
law schools and begin tackling this problem. 
The sea grant colleges would be responsible 
units who could manage and use the great 
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experimental instrumented tracts of the 
ocean which are necessary. Just as the land- 
grant colleges work closely with and often 
in physical proximity to Government, agri- 
cultural laboratories, naval and other Gov- 
ernment agency laboratories could be sit- 
uated on their campuses or on their shores. 
Sea grant colleges would also form a focus 
upon which industry could build. The rash 
of ocean industries that is growing up might 
tend to cluster around them. Curriculums 
for regular or reserve Government agencies 
could be available there. A marine extension 
service where harbor and seagoing agents of 
the colleges plucked the research out of their 
laboratories and translated useful findings 
into terms where they could be used by the 
exploiters of the sea would be developed. 

The United States is in a very sad posi- 
tion, in comparison to other nations, with 
respect to fisheries and merchant marine. 
When the Russians fish on our doorstep with 
modern, efficient factory ships, and associated 
catchers, people scream. When the Japanese 
outfish us, not only on our doorstep but 
on the high seas, by superior methods, people 
scream. They ask for protection, by such 
means as extending territorial waters. Isn't 
it strange that we, the most technologically 
advanced nation in the world and we who 
have achieved this position by healthy, imag- 
inative, vigorous competition should now 
look to protective measures? Why don’t we 
go out and outfish these people on the high- 
seas? Could not the military take the initia- 
tive to bring to bear the combined strengths 
of the triumvirate, government agency, in- 
dustry, and the universities, to upgrade our 
fishing industry and shipping industry. This 
would not only strengthen the fishing and 
shipping industries but would be to the 
advantage of the Navy. Most navies of the 
world augment their naval strength by much 
closer relationship with fishing and mer- 
chant shipping, than is the case with us. 
Why is Russia building fish factories in 
African countries? Not merely out of con- 
cern for protein-starved people, but surely 
as an important part of global military 
strategy. 

This is the solution, and all it requires 
is a new three M's—men, money, and imagi- 
nation. Sea grant colleges can spot bright 
young men with imagination that crop up 
in the most unlikely places. To get money, 
it is not necessary to have a monolithic 
NASA and it is not even desirable because 
monopolies in government present the same 
danger as monopolies in business, a lack of 
competition. Imagination thrives when it 
is allowed to freewheel, and not when it is 
meshed in a preset, predirected immense 
train of cogwheels. 

As to money, we have a new kind of eco- 
nomics—I applaud our space program be- 
cause even though we could live without 
parts of it, without them we could have an 
immense amount of intellectual unemploy- 
ment. The space program is great and imag- 
inative. But some parts are a high-level 
WPA project, and if we can afford this why 
can’t we have a prototype of the CCC 
Civilian Conservation Corps—The new CCC 
would be spelled Sea, Sea, Sea. The Sea, Sea, 
Sea program could be made just as exciting, 
just as glamorous to the living areas on land, 
Our men who go down to the depths of the 
sea facing the immense pressures of the 
deeps are courageous and admirable pioneers. 
Let us dramatize “Man In the Sea.” 

The oceans offer us military, recreational, 
educational, economic, artistics, and intel- 
lectual outlets of unlimited scope. Thus, it 
offers us more space than space itself in 
which to remain human. The sea 
beautiful, elegant, strong, dangerous, and 
whimsical * * * challenges us to develop a 

for “Man in the Sea” not toward 
a Sea-elite, but to bring to every man in the 
street the exciting participation of being 
a Man in the Sea.” 
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„What's Happened to Us in Gloves Is an 
Insult,” Pioneer Dubow Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Gen. Robert E. Wood, retired 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co., sent 
me the following article which shows 
how one Chicago firm is being driven out 
of business by foreign imports. 

Unless the Nation deals with the grow- 
ing problem now, there will be many 
more American firms going out of busi- 
ness in the future. 

I hope the Tariff Commission has 
courage to deal with this problem. The 
article from the Sporting Goods Dealer, 
March 1964 edition, follows: 

War's HAPPENED ro Us IN GLOVES Is AN 
INSULT: Pioneer Dusow CHARGES—WIPED 
Our or LEATHER Basesatt Propucts BE- 
CAUSE OF IMPORTS, CHICAGO MANUFACTURER 
Lasses Our aT FOREIGN COMPETITION; 
“UNITED STATES ENTITLED TO 80 PERCENT OF 
Market,” VETERAN INSISTS 


(By Roland Burke) 


When it comes to the question of how 
much Japanese imports have affected the 
production and sale of American-made ath- 
letic equipment, the 50-year-old J. A. Dubow 
Sporting Goods Corp., Chicago, is a dramatic 
and disquieting example. 

It measures out like this: Up until the 
time the Japanese imports reached flood 
stage less than a decade ago, the Dubow 
company was a major producer of baseball 
gloves for the youngster with whom price was 
an important factor. 

HUMAN ELEMENT INVOLVED 


Today, this frm—which actually pioneered 
many design developments and leather proc- 
esses that opened a mass market for baseball 
gloves—has withdrawn from the glove field, 
Labor costs being what they are in the coun- 
try, it Just is impossible to compete with the 
Japanese. 

Aside from the business setback, which 
J. A. Dubow, president, considers an insult 
to the trade, there is the matter of people 
who have lost their jobs. 

With hands folded before him on the desk 
in his office, and sitting proudly erect, almost 
motionless, in his swivel chair, Dubow half 
musingly and with eyes closed in concen- 
tration recalled: 

“To think that we had third-generation 
baseball glove people working for us and 
we had to let them all go. Three generations 
of Dubow employees. After 40 years in base- 
ball gloves, we were driven out by imports 
from a country which has made no contribu- 
tions to the market or to the development of 
equipment.” 

What can be done to restore a rightful 
share of the American market to American 
Arma? 

Not higher tariffs, Dubow is convinced, 
“because we are only talking about pennies 
and U.S, producers would still be hopelessly 
underpriced.” 

The answer, according to the highly 

Chicagoan, lies in the application 
of quotas. 

“American manufacturers are entitled to 
80 percent of the domestic market in all 
lines,” he declared. Let's restrict imports 
to 20 percent. More than anything, what's 
happened in baseball gloves is an insult to 
a Man who helped develop the market and 
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to a company which sold gloves to 10 million 
kids before thrown out of the market.” 
But don't get the idea the Dubow corpo- 
ration didn’t have any answers of its own 
to the problem posed by imports. On the 
contrary, the company quickly shifted its 
production emphasis to inflated game balls 
of vinyl, rubber, and leather, and to a com- 
plete selection of golf clubs and golf balls. 
GREAT BELIEVER IN GOLP 


J.A. is personally enthusiastic about the 
golf market and believes it has great po- 
tential for additional growth. He points to 
many new courses now under construction, 
to modern highway systems which make 
getting to and from the course quick and 
easy, and to the great popularity of the 
game among high school and college stu- 
dents. 

For the retailer who wants to do a job in 
golf, Dubow recommends, first of all, a wide 
stock with lots of merchandise on display. 

“You must have a selection,” he stressed. 
“A lack of choice kills sales. Also you must 
have the proper prices. There is a big new 
field for popular-priced clubs. Remember, 
35 percent of golf sales are to women.” 

In order to help its retailers, the Dubow 
company is paying more attention than ever 
to special packaging of all its items. 

But, getting back to baseball gloves and 
Dubow’s contributions to that market, it 
was this firm which first came out with 
gloves bearing the autographs of “Babe” 
Ruth and “Lou” Gehrig. The venerable head 
of the firm recalled; 

“We put “Babe Ruth's name on our glove 
in 1922. We were able to buy a big lot of 
horsehide at a very low price. We used this, 
and the glove retailed at $1.98. It was the 
best buy on the market. The kids liked it, 
and we couldn’t make enough “Babe” Ruth 
gloves to meet the demand.” 


PIONEERED COWHIDE GLOVES 


That reference to horsehide brings up an- 
other Dubow contribution. Up until the 
Chicago show of 1928, quality gloves were 
made of increasingly scarce horsehide and 
the low-end gloves were of sheepskin, which 
was a poor alternative. 

The Dubow company, which knew just 
about everything there was to know about 
leather, took a gamble and presented to the 
trade a line of gloves made from specially 
selected cowhide. 

“The line was beautiful,” Dubow recalled. 
“The weight could be controlled as cowhide 
can be split to any weight you want. I re- 
member Ernway Edwards, then sporting 
goods manager of Montgomery Ward, being 
very complimentary about our line—and he 
was very stingy with compliments.” 

The following year, other manufacturers 
followed up with cowhide gloves, and the 
problem of leather weight was solved. One 
major tanner told the company that due to 
its pioneering with cowhide, 90 percent of his 
production of leather began going to the 
sporting goods trade. Earlier, it had been 
only 10 percent. 

In another field of athletics, the Dubow 
company in 1923 spent considerable money 
experimenting with football leathers. To 
that time, better footballs were made of grain 
cowhide and the lower priced ones of sheep- 
skin, which not only was too light, but 
scuffed easily and soaked water like a sponge. 
Then, in Dubow’s words: 

“We hit on the idea of using a cowhide 
split with an artificial grain. The first 
models looked very good, but what hap- 
pened? The leather finisher did not apply 
the right dope. In warm weather the dope 
melted in the panels and they stuck to each 
other. When separated, the grain pulled 
off. Not only that, but in cold weather the 
grain cracked. 

“Although we had to junk most of these 
experimental balls, we did not stop. We kept 
looking for a leather finisher who could over- 
come the problem. 
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“Finally, we found John Reed & Co., right 
in Chicago. They had just hired a man from 
Europe who knew the secret of applying a 
perfect artificial grain. In 1924, we used 
over 500,000 feet of this leather. 

“Wilson making Red Grange balls 
out of split leather and sold them at $18 
g dozen with a good markup as the leather 
sold at 9 cents a foot. We sold the same 
glove without a player’s name at $12 a 
dozen. 

“Today, cowhide split remains a big seller 
in the popular-priced football, but most 
people have forgotten Dubow's pioneering. 

SMELL TEST FOR LEATHER 


“Being so close to the leather market, we 
got to know leather to the extent that we 
could tell from the smell what tannery it 
came from. The leather of all tanneries has 
a different smell. 

“We also knew who made the best leather 
for baseball gloves. Originally, it was the 
Sawyer Tanning Co. of Napa. Calif. Other 
tanneries came to us with samples. We 
told them it wasn't right, but worked with 
them a long time until their leather was 
Just as good as Sawyer's, some even better.“ 

With that record of accomplishments over 
an extended period, it’s little wonder the 
president of the firm considers it an insult 
that imports not only have taken away 
Dubow's baseball glove business, but also a 
major portion from other American manu- 
facturers. 

That's why Dubow continues ot fight for 
a quota system on imports just as much 
now as ever. 


Lawyers File Surprising Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent column by Mr. David Lawrence on 
the subject of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions against prayers in our schools. 
This column is entitled “Lawyers File 
Surprising Statement,” and is printed in 
the June 12 issue of the Times and Demo- 
crat of Orangeburg, S.C. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lawyers FILE SURPRISING STATEMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—A surprising statement 
has just been filed with the House Judiciary 
Committee by 223 lawyers, including 55 deans 
of law schools and several college professors, 
many of them of the so-called liberal 
school of thought. 

They have taken a stand which will be 
construed as meaning that, so far as possi- 
ble, further amendments to the Constitution 
must be blocked and that the Supreme Court 
of the United States must be left to rewrite 
the Constitution at will. 

The current controversy arises as a conse- 
quence of the Supreme Court's decisions 
which have produced widespread apprehen- 
sion that the word “God” cannot be men- 
tioned in public school exercises and that 
voluntary prayers may be prohibited In edu- 
cational institutions or in connection with 
official activities of the Government. 

The statement warns those who have been 
agitating for a constitutional amendment 
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that they are, in effect, engaging in some- 
thing bordering on impropriety. Dozens of 
amendments, for instance, have been pro- 
posed to overrule the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on the subject of prayer in 
exercises or ceremonies in schools, but the 
statement of the 223 citizens asks for a kind 
of cloture on further consideration of all 
such amendments by Congress. The state- 
ment says: 

“American liberties have been secure in 
large measure because they have been guar- 
anteed by a Bull of Rights which the Ameri- 
can people have until now deemed practically 
unamendable.” 

This will come as a shock to many people 
who have always thought the Constitution 
could be amended whenever publle opinion 
desired it and that there is nothing so sacred 
about anything in the Constitution that the 
people couldn't change it at will. 

Objection rather has been voiced against 
the Supreme Court's assumption of a right 
virtually to introduce any meaning it pleases, 
thus giving to an obligarchy of nine judges 
appointed for life the power to amend the 
Constitution through judicial decisions. 

The recent movement to submit to the 
people an amendment safeguarding the right 
to pray grew out of a deep-seated belief that 
the Supreme Court had taken away a funda- 
Mental right and had indeed violated that 
part of the Constitution which states that 
there should be no interference with “the 
free exercise” of religion. The statement of 
the protesting group, however, says: 

“Whatever disagreements some may have 
with the Bible-prayer decisions, we believe 
strongly that they do not justify this ex- 
periment. Accordingly, we urge that Con- 
gress approve no measures to amend the first 
amendment in order to overrule these 
decisions.” 

The lawyers who filed the statement have 
a right to their opinion and to argue against 
any proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, but it comes as a surprise to find such 
a learned group stating that the mere at- 
tempt to use the amending process prescribed 
in the Constitution is dangerous. The spon- 
sors of this viewpoint add: 

“If the first clause of the Bill of Rights, 
forbidding laws respecting an establishment 
of religion, should prove so easily susceptible 
to impairment by amendment, none of the 
Succeeding clauses will be secure.” 

Such a sweeping declaration is hardly jus- 
tified because, for one thing, there are more 
than 100 proposals for a constitutional 
amendment, along with the resolution sub- 
mitted by Representative FRANK J. BECKER, 
Republican, of New York, in behalf of many 
Members of Congress, all of which are merely 
designed to safeguard the right to pray in 
Official surroundings. 

There are many ways by which this right 
Can be assured without imposing any estab- 
lished church. Just as one group respects 
the right of another group to hold differing 
Opinions, there is every justification for at 
least tolerating voluntary prayer by another 
body of citizens, whether outside or inside 
& Government building, in a public cere- 
mony. 

But entirely apart from the merits of the 
issue itself as it relates to the right to pray, 
the controversy over methods of amending 
the Constitution may be intensified. In 
1962 the National Council of State Govern- 
ments adopted a resolution proposing an 
Additional formula. Thus, if two-thirds of 
the State legislatures submitted identical 
texts for a proposed amendment, three- 
fourths of the States could then ratify it 
Without any further action by Congress. 


Whether the foregoing proposal is a desir- 
able one or not, the fact remains that many 
Constitutional lawyers in the United States 
believe that, if Congress is going to block the 
amending process, some way must be found 
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to enable the people themselves to initiate 
amendments to the Pederal Constitution 
through their own State legislatures. 


Resolution of the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, as a sponsor 
of the urban mass transportation bill 
in the House of Representatives, I was 
pleased by the action recently taken on 
the subject by the Council of the City 
of Philadelphia. On June 11, 1964, the 
council adopted a resolution “memo- 
rializing the House of Representatives 
of the United States to enact H.R. 3881, 
which provides Federal aid to communi- 
ties in the solution of their mass trans- 
portation problems.” 

Believing that other Members will find 
the resolution of interest, I am includ- 
ing a copy below: 

RESOLUTION oF THE COUNCIL OF THE Crrr or 
PHILADELPHIA 


Resolution memorializing the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States to enact 
H.R. 3881, which provides Federal aid to 
communities in the solution of their mass 
transportation problems 
Whereas improved mass transportation sys- 

tems are vital to the health, safety, and 

general welfare and continued economic 
and development of both large and 
small cities; and 

Whereas Metropolitan Philadelphia, being 
aware of its State and National as well as 
its local obligations, is directly involved in 
this matter, having spent large sums of 
public funds in carrying its share of the 
burden; and 

Whereas the fundamental] solution to these 
transportation problems requires massive 
improvement to beleaguered mass transpor- 
tation facilities and services; and 

Whereas H.R. 3881 would enable both large 
and small cities to substantially improve 
or initiate mass transportation facilities to 
provide a balanced transportation network 
and alleviate the traffic strangulation which 
Imperils the economic welfare of these com- 
munities; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, both be- 
cause of its wider Jurisdiction and because 
of its broader financial base, can be of es- 
sential aid in the solution of the aforesaid 
problems; as it has been in financing our 
fine interstate highway program: Therefore 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States to enact H.R. 3881, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act, which pro- 
vides a broad program of Federal aid to com- 
munities and the solution of their mass 
transportation problems. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Members of Congress representing the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Certification: This is a true and correct 
copy of the original resolution adopted by 
the Council of the City of Philadelphia on 
the 11th day of June 1964. 

Pav. D'ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 


Attest: 
NATHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 
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A $1,650,000 Construction Program To 
Give North Park College Residence 
Hall, Campus Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, North 
Park College, which is in the heart of 
my district, recently issued the following 
announcement which should be of inter- 
est to all scholars. I am indeed proud 
of the progress at this fine educational 
institution. The announcement follows: 

North Park College today announced 
plans for a $1.65 million construction pro- 
gram including a residence hall for 210 wom- 
en and a campus activities center. 

The buildings will be located on a triangle 
of the campus bounded by North Spaulding 
Avenue, Argyle Avenue, and the North 
Branch of the Chicago River. Burgh Hall, 
a residence for men, is on this triangle. 

The two buildings will be financed pri- 
marily by a $1.5 million college housing loan 
from the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
of the US. Government. 

The construction is part of an overall $3.5 
million expansion scheduled for completion 
in the fall of 1965. Plans for the 
buildings, including science laboratories and 
other teaching facilities, will be announced 
later. 

Ground breaking for the first two buildings 
will be held on Saturday, June 13, during 
graduation weekend activities. The build- 
ings will be dedicated in 1965 as a part of 
North Park College's 75th anniversary year. 

“North Park is striving to meet its share 
of responsibility for the increasing number 
of college students,” said President Karl A. 
Olsson. 

“The $3.5 million project will increase our 
capacity by about 50 percent in 1965, and is 
the first stage of a 10-year program which 
will double our instructional and residence 
areas, This phase is also integral to a 20- 
year campus projection which visualizes a 
daytime college enrollment of 3,500-4,000 by 
1985.” 


“We are, through our participation in the 
North River Commission, fitting North Park's 
expansion into overall plans for the strength- 
ening of the surrounding community.” 

Architect for the buildings is Daniel C. 
Bryant, of Chicago, who also designed the 
Waligren Memorial Library and the audi- 
torium-gymnasium, both completed in 1959. 

WOMEN'S RESIDENCE HALL 


“An unusual feature of the seven-story 
residence hall for women, costing $750,000, 
will be its cylindrical shape,” according to 
Mr. Bryant. “The circular floor plan affords 
economy and convenience in the use of space 
and is especially suited for electric heating.” 
Six residence floors will house 200 women and 
a staff of counselors. The central core, 
around which the rest of the building will 
rise, will contain elevator, stairwells, and 
service facilities. Rooms will be arranged 
around the outside. 

CAMPUS ACTIVITIES CENTER 

The campus activity center, costing $900,- 
000 will be known as the North Park Me- 
morial Center. It will house the central 
food service, offices for student organizations 
and student publications, mail boxes for non- 
resident students, recreational facilities, and 
guest rooms. 

The large dining hall on the second floor 
with adjacent kitchen facilities will provide 
food service for several hundred resident 
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and commuting students as well as for fac- 
ulty and guests. 
NORTH PARK IS CHURCH-AFFILIATED 

North Park College, founded in 1891, is 
operated by the Evangelical Covenant Church 
of America, a denomination of 535 churches 
with national headquarters at 5101 North 
Francisco Avenue, Chicago. Formerly an ac- 
credited junior college, North Park became 
a 4-year liberal arts college in 1958, granted 
its first bachelor’s degrees in 1960, and has 
been accredited since 1961 by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The present student body 
numbers about 1,000, with nearly 300 more 
taking evening classes. 


Los Angeles Times Opposes Becker 
Amendment 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many newspapers that have stated 
their opposition to the proposed Becker 
amendment is the Los Angeles Times. 
In an editorial on May 18, 1964, it urged 
the House Judiciary Committee to re- 
ject the amendment and stated its rea- 
sons for doing so as follows: 

Keer THE BILL or RIGHTS INTACT 


An error does not cancel another error. 

We still believe, as we did in June 1962, 
that the U.S. Supreme Court acted with 
faulty Judgment when it ruled that a short 
New York public school prayer invoking the 
blessing of Almighty God violated the first 
amendment of the Constitution. 

But the movement to nullify the Supreme 
Court’s decisions {there was a second related 
one last year) to be quite as mis- 
chieyous in the other direction. 

Under pressure of an enormous mail cam- 
paign, the House Judiciary Committee 
opened hearings on a resolution for another 
constitutional amendment. This would in 
effect amend the first amendment, even 
though its third section states that “nothing 
in this article shall constitute an establish- 
ment of religion.” 

The Court stirred up a great deal of na- 
tional emotion, as is always the case when 
an issue is colored by religion. But the U.S. 
Constitution, and particularly its Bill of 
Rights, should not be amended when the 
people are in tension. 

The first amendment is the Western 
World’s first complete declaration of reli- 
gious toleration, and under the 14th amend- 
ment it protects every citizen from religious 
“establishment” at any government level. 

If the “prayer amendment” resolution were 
to get through Congress and be ratified by 
the States, a terrible and tempting prece- 
dent would be established for remodeling 
the Bills of Rights whenever the people were 
emotionally wound up. 

A few years ago, when witnesses before 
Communist-hunting congressional commit- 
tees were refusing to answer questions, there 
was a frightening movement to qualify the 
“self-incrimination” section of the fifth 
amendment, also a part of the Bill of Rights. 
Fortunately the angry emotion that brought 
forth this proposal abated before an amend- 
ment resolution got into the works. 

It is now reported from Washington that 
mall pressure on Congressmen is changing. 
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The opponents of the “prayer amendment” 
are now making themselves heard. 

Perhaps these writers will stiffen the com- 
mittee’s opposition to the amendment and 
we shall be spared a risky constitutional 
patchwork job. 


L.B.J.’s Phantom: Phantom Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record, of Columbia, S. C., has 
printed in its June 14, 1964, issue a very 
eloquent and outstanding answer to the 
recent speech by the President on the 
subject of freedom and big Government. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. 's PHANTOM: “PHANTOM Fran“ 


No sharper distinction can be drawn be- 
tween the current philosophies of our two 
great national parties than that advanced 
by President Johnson and former President 
Eisenhower, each of whom spoke on Tuesday, 
June 9. 

Their remarks clearly define the Demo- 
cratic Party as the defender of Federal rights 
and responsibilities and the Republican Party 
as the advocate of individual and States 
rights and responsibilities. 

Speaking at Swarthmore, President John- 
son said that the people need have no fear 
that the Federal Government would get too 
big for the good of the freedom-loving Amer- 
ican, “Let us not call forth phantom fears 
about what the future holds,” he said. “One 
of those fears is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has become a major menace to indi- 
vidual liberty.” 

Speaking to the national Governor's con- 
ference, ex-President Eisenhower said that 
the federalized system under Democrats was 
“leading toward an all-pervasive Federal in- 
trusion into our lives.” He called for the 
States to take care of their own problems 
on the local level. 

Can the issue of Federal versus individual- 
States rights be more clearly drawn? 

Which of the two men is right? Actually, 
there is an element of truth in both. There 
has been since the delicate balance was de- 
bated in the Federalist papers, continuing 
throughout our national history. In the 
short run, President Johnson is right. In 
the long run, Mr. Eisenhower is quite correct. 

But to dismiss the threat of Central Gov- 
ernment control over individual freedom 
with the cavalier disregard of all history of 
President Johnson is naive, presuming total 
ignorance and immediate and past events 
by mature Americans. 

None will quarrel with the President when 
he contends that there is no subversion of 
freedom in social security, bringing elec- 
tricity to the farm, controlling floods, ending 
bank failures, abating pollution of our 
streams, or providing school lunches for 
children.” 

But the President should be honest. He 
should ask any farmer, businessman, or wage- 
earner over 50 years old, whether there have 
been any restrictions on his individual free- 
dom in the past 5 decades. This is past. 
What of the future? 
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The President should know that the full 
direction of the New Deal, Fair Deal, New 
Prontier, and Great Society is toward ex- 
panded democratic socialism as practiced in 
Europe. In fact, the liberal columnist Mar- 
quis Childs gave the movement a name dur- 
ing the F.D.R. era— The Middle Way.” 

Intellectual honesty should compel the 
President to inquire into future expansions 
of the Federal “service to individuals” by 
nations a little further advanced than ours 
in democratic socialism. 

He would find that these societies, seeking 
to end poyerty and free its millions from 
other deprivations, have gone much further. 
Through their social security systems, they 
provide cash payments to mothers for all 
children from birth to the age of 18; state- 
financed vacations for the poor; Federal 
rental allowances for the poor; complete 
medical care for all under socialized medi- 
cine; and other social benefits. 

It comes at a cost. Wages and hours are 
rigidly controlled. Certain service agencies, 
like electric and gas companies, are State- 
controlled. Private businesses have ceil- 
ings clamped on their profits and all earn- 
ings over federally imposed percentages are 
placed in banks until such time as the Goy- 
ernment allows the “free businessman” to 
spend them. Farmers are told what to plant, 
when to plant, how much to plant, and how 
much they can sell their crops for. 

This is the future. It is not visionary. It 
is quite real and presently active in European 
social democracies. Is this what Americans 
want? If they do not, is this a “phantom 
fear"? 

On the other hand, Republicans fail in 
their duties when they do not give the Amer- 
ican people a plan to restore and salvage 
individual and States’ rights. The solution 
can be found in a readjustment of tax reve- 
nue—keeping some at the State level and 
returning other collected revenues from 
Washington without any strings whatsoever. 

Unfortunately, too many Republicans have 
honestly talked States’ rights, but haven't 
sought to solve the problem through tax 
readjustment. Equally culpable are the 
southern Democrats, who thump their chests 
about States’ rights only when the racial 
question is involved. At other times they 
line up—with Joy—at the doors of Federal 
agencies, including the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The shared sovereignty system of our mag- 
nificent Government is imperiled today. 
This bulwark of our personal liberty is 
threatened by the financial crisis that con- 
fronts State and local government. Unless 
the problem is solved by imaginative lead- 
ership, conscious of the rights of the States 
and the individuals, personal liberty in our 
land will suffer. 

To decry such concern as “phantom fear“ 
is to charge the first President of our land, 
George Washington, with conjuring imagi- 
nary demons. President Johnson should re- 
pair to President Washingon's Farewell Ad- 
dress as a beginning. 


Churchmen Reaffirm Rights Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1964 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk, the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, is a famous 
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champion of civil rights in our country. 
He has walked the picket line and he has 
endured the indignity of public arrest. 
Today he sent to me a copy of the resolu- 
tion on civil rights passed by the 176th 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church. I wish to bring the con- 
tents of this resolution to the attention 
of the House: 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1964. 

Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The 176th General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, meeting in Oklahoma City, 
Okia., on May 26, passed overwhelmingly, 
by voice vote, the following resolution: 

“Urges the passage without crippling 
amendments of the civil rights legislation 
now before the Congress, and directs the 
stated clerk of the general assembly to com- 
municate this action to the President of the 
United States, Senators, and Representatives; 
and urges all United Presbyterians to con- 
sider it a personal responsibility to com- 
municate their support to their elected repre- 
sentatives.” 

This resolution is a reaffirmation of the 
basic position of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America in 
favor of comprehensive civil rights legisla- 
tion. We hope that you will support, strong- 
ly, the conference report which will follow 
Senate action upon the House bill. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, 
Stated Clerk. 


Balm for the Poor Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Chi- 
Cago Daily News of June 15, 1964. It is 
Most gratifying, I am sure, to all of us 
here in Congress to see this highly re- 
Spected and responsible newspaper take 
this understanding attitude toward a 
Problem which has existed in Congress 
Much too long. I should like to take 

opportunity to congratulate the 
o Daily News for its understand- 
ing attitude. 
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The Chicago Daily News editorial 
follows: 
BALM FOR THE Poor CONGRESSMAN 


It took two tries and a lot of persuasion to 
get the House to vote a pay raise for Federal 
employees, including en. The re-, 
luctance is understandable in an election 
year. The chore of seeking reelection is 
arduous enough without injecting the issue 
of what a Congressman is worth in dollars. 

But the justice of the increase is plain 
once the facts are laid on the line, and the 
Representatives and Senators have no call to 
be overly defensive about it. Granted that 
a few dunderheads get elected to Congress 
and stay there, the bulk of its Members are 
hard working, conscientious public servants, 
doing a vastly important job for far less 
money than they could make if they applied 
their talents to a different line of work. 

If the bill clears the Senate, as it probably 
will, Congressmen will receive $30,000 a year 
beginning next January. In today's scale of 
personal earnings, that is none too much 
for the weight of responsibility that goes 
with the job. And the personal expenses 
borne by a Congressman, including main- 
taining domiciles in both Washington and 
the home district, are heavier than those of 
any ordinary jobholder. 

Of even more importance than the con- 
gressional pay are the increases that would 
go to nonelective Federal employees all down 
the line. They should ease the problem of 
attracting good people to Federal jobs, par- 
ticularly in the higher echelons. 

Both President Kennedy and President 
Johnson appealed for upward adjustment in 
pay for Cabinet officials and senior civil 
servants, noting that such service almost 
invariably requires heavy financial sacrifice. 
The pay raises in the bill will not correct this 
entirely, But they will lessen the penalty 
imposed for dedication to public service. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

upp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 
cea t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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The Credibility Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
Published in the Aviation Week and 
Space Technology magazine of June 15, 
1964, entitled “The Credibility Gap,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The editorial deals with the highly con- 
troversial TFX contract. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse CREDIBILITY Gar 
(By Robert Hotz) 

There are disturbing indications that the 
Credibility of Defense Secretary Robert 
Strange McNamara and his Pentagon spokes- 
men is diminishing rapidly at the very time 
President Lyndon Johnson needs it most to 
bulla public support for this Nation’s cam- 
paign to repel communism in southeast Asia. 

Lack of credibility of key Government offi- 
cials is always a serious matter in a demo- 
cratic society, but the deepening crisis, in 
Vietnam and Laos, which is certain to de- 
Mand heavier eacrifices in blood and money 
from the American people, makes this prob- 
lem particularly acute now. The American 
People have never finched from paying what- 
ever price was necessary to preserve liberty 
and prevent the spread of tyranny when they 
understood clearly the issues at stake. But 
there is diminishing public support for the 
southeast Asian ventures—at the very time 
that the crisis is reaching its peak—because 
Of the lessening public belief in the word it 
is getting from the Pentagon's civilian 
leaders. 


This may prove to be an extremely high 
Price for President Johnson to pay for what- 
ever success Mr. McNamara and his official 
Mouthpiece, Arthur Sylvester, have achieved 
in their avowed Intent to control Pentagon 
news to suit their own p This policy 
backnred badly in the Cuban crisis. The 
Sparse and misleading information dispensed 
from the Pentagon on Cuba reduced public 
Credibility on official statements to such a low 
Point that the late President Kennedy finally 

d to order Mr. McNamara to put on that 
extraordinary lantern-slide show on national 
television to convince the American people 
that the Soviet missiles were really being 
Shipped out of Cuba. Ironically, this per- 
formance revealed more genuine intelligence 
Secrets than would have been necessary if 
Messrs. McNamara and Sylvester had dis- 
Pensed the facts as events occurred. 

Both Mr. McNamara and Mr. Sylvester 
Came to their Pentagon duties with an un- 
Usual belief in the use of the official lie as a 
National policy instrument. Mr. McNamara 
first made this clear in 1961 testimony before 

on the Nike-Zeus when he said: 

“Why should we tell Russia that Zeus de- 
Jelopments may not be satisfactory? What 
We ought to be saying is that we have the 
Most perfect anti-ICBM system that the hu- 
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man mind will ever devise.” Mr. McNamara 
probably doesn’t see any similarity in the 
tactics he proposed and Nikita Khrushchev’s 
insistence that the Soviets have perfected an 
anti-ICBM system that can “hit a fly in the 
sky,” but many Americans will. Mr. Syl- 
vester expounded the right to tell official lies 
in his now infamous New York Deadline Club 
speech (Aviation Week, Dec. 17, 1962, p. 35). 
Although he then maintained that this basic 
“right to lie“ should be used only to avert 
nuclear war, he has in fact adopted it as a 
standard operational practice. His credi- 
bility has sunk so low that most Pentagon 
reporters really don't believe a story until 
it has been officially denied. Even his sub- 
ordinates are apologetic for the more bla- 
tant episodes. 

During Mr. McNamara’s first appearances 
before Congress, its key leaders were im- 
pressed with his ability to answer on the 
spot any question they asked. It was not 
until several times around the same track 
that they began to develop misgivings over 
the accuracy of many of these answers and 
began to wonder if the Secretary's talents 
lay more toward glibness than research. 
Among the Incidents that have shaken his 
once strong credibility with Congress are: 

His claim that forcing USAF and Navy to 
use the same F-111 (TFX) design would 
save a Dillion dollars. Later testimony 
showed that this was a rough calculation 
made by an aid on the back of an envelope 
before a contractor was even selected for 
the project. 

The manner in which many of his economy 
claims for the Defense Department budget 
have evaporated under congressional scru- 
tiny, and how many of them have simply 
turned out to be the difference between 
what might have been spent and what was 
ordered to be spent. 

His public insistence that the Lockheed 
YF-12A (A-11) was developed from the start 
as an interceptor for USAF, despite knowl- 
edge by key congressmen that this aircraft 
was sponsored and funded by the Central 
Intelligence Agency as a süperspy successor 
to the U-2. 

His repeated optimistic reports on the 
Vietnam war that are regularly contradicted 
by events occurring on the battlefront. It 
is ironic that his credibility has sunk so low 
on this score than even when he is right— 
as in the case of which aircraft types are 
proper for this operation—few believe him 
any more. 

As the facts in all of these areas eventu- 
ally emerge and erode the official position 
taken by Messrs. McNamara and Sylvester, 
their efforts to suppress and control the 
Pentagon information flow become more vio- 
lent and ridiculous, Mr. Sylvester’s internal 
Pentagon directive to all military public in- 
formation officers ordering the F-111 to be 
portrayed publicly as a success regardless 
of what the facts may be (Aviation Week, 
Apr. 27, p. 31) would read more appropri- 
ately in the Cyrillic alphabet than in Eng- 
lish. The idea of proclaiming that an air- 


Mr. 
ther tighten control of military news (Avia- 
tion Week, June 8, p. 20) 
—and 


eight USAF F-100 fighter-bombers making a 
strike on foreign soll—the first U.S. offensive 
military action since Korea—and the Goy- 
ernment trying to suppress this news and 
keep it from the American people, 
Clearly it is time, not only for a reap- 
oz the credibility of Messrs. Mo- 
Namara and Sylvester, but also for a realistic 
examination of an official information policy 
that is widening the gap between a Govern- 
ment and its people at a.critical time in the 
fate of this Nation. 


Comments by Dr. Ladas on United Na- 
tions Secretariat Survey on Patent Sys- 
tems, With Special Reference to Under- 


developed Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
trademark briefing in Chicago sponsored 
by the Federal Bar Association and the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Dr. Stephen 
P. Ladas delivered a talk entitled Com- 
ments on United Nations Secretariat 
Survey on Patent Systems, With Special 
Reference to Underdeveloped Countries.” 
I am advised that Dr. Ladas’ remarks 
were very well received. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights, I am inserting 
them in the Recorp for the benefit of 
Members of Congress and others who 
may be interested. 

The statement of Dr. Ladas is as fol- 
lows: 

COMMENTS ON Untrep Nations SECRETARIAT 

SURVEY on Parent SYSTEMS WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


An event of major significance in our feld 
is the recent publication by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations of its Report 
on the Role of Patents in the Transfer of 
Technology to Underdeveloped Countries. 
This is an important international document 
which is bound to exercise considerable in- 
fluence. 

The genesis of this report is a resolution 
No. 1713 (XVI) adopted by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 19, 
1961. The proposal for the resolution was 
made by Brazil and Bolivia. The thesis ac- 
cepted by the resolution was that the grant 
and protection of patents has contributed 
to technical research and therefore to na- 
tional and international progress; and that 
it was in the best interests of all countries 
that the international patent system should 
be applied in such a way as to take fully into 
account the special needs and requirements 
of the economic development of underde- 
velop countries, as well as the legitimate 
claims of patentees. 

The text of the resolution as adopted was 
considerably toned down as compared with 
the text originally proposed by Brazil. ‘That 
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text is interesting because it sets out some 
specific criticisms of the working of the 
patent system as follows: 

(1) That in practice, access to experience 
in the field of applied sclence and technology 
is often Umited by patents and similar ar- 
rangements. 

(2) That in certain cases patents are re- 
quested by nonnationals without any inten- 
tion of manufacturing locally the patented 
product or of applying the new techniques, 
thus restricting the field open to local Initla- 
tive and industry. 

(3) That licensing agreements whereby a 
local firm is authorized to utilize the pat 
ented invention often contain restrictive pro- 
visions which prevent optimum use of re- 
sources, penalize the consumer, and create 
undue monopolistic pressures on the econ- 
omy; examples being: 

(a) restrictions on the freedom of the li- 
censee to sell the licensed products in cer- 
tain areas; 

(b) a requirement that the licensee pur- 
chase raw materials from or components 
manufactured by the licensor; 

(c) a requirement that the licensee em- 
ploy technical personnel employed by the 
licensor; and 

(d) restrictions on price and output levels. 

(4) That royalties paid for the use of for- 
eign inventions in many cases constitute a 
heavy burden on the balance of payments 
of underdeveloped countries. 

(5) That balance-of-payment difficulties 
may be aggravated by the importation of 
patented products priced at artificially high 
levels established by the producers as a re- 
sult of their monopolistic position 

(6) That in some instances, royalties con- 
tinue to be paid in spite of evidence Indicat- 
ing that the original patents have expired. 

It will be noted that the proposed resolu- 
tion confused patents and know-how and 
was directed to the needs and requirements 
of the underdeveloped countries, which is a 
very big subject and an extremely compli- 
cated one. Basically, it concerns the dispar- 
ity of wealth between the rich nations and 
the poor which the British Prime Minister 
recently described as “the problem of prob- 
lems.” 

The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions on October 8, 1962, addressed a circu- 
lar and questionnaire to all member coun- 
tries to provide him with information and 
data to enable the report to be prepared, He 
also circularized governmental and nongov- 
ernmental international organizations, such 
as the international chambers of commerce, 
the AIPPI, and the International Bureau at 


access to foreign inventions and know-how 
has been helped or hindered in practice, 


The final report was based on responses 
received from 54 countries (30 of them un- 
derdeveloped), on reports on law for 34 coun- 
tries supplied by the International Bureau, 
and on the practical application of the sys- 
tem in 10 countries supplied by the interna- 
tional chamber of commerce, and finally on 
data supplied by 9 intergovernmental orga- 
nizations, and 7 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. It is rather remarkable that criticism 
of the present system was submitted in the 
evaluation by a very few countries only: 
Brazil, Cuba, and India, and that Iron Cur- 
tain countries, such as Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, have praised the international pat- 
ent system as having been very useful to 
them. 

11 


The report, issued as document E/386 con- 
sists of two parts: 

Part 1. Major characteristics of patent 
systems, (divided into three chapters): 

Chapter I. National patent legislation. 

Chapter H. International patent relations. 

Chapter III. Government regulation of the 
exercise of the patent grant. 
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Part 2. Effects of patents on the econ- 
omies of underdeveloped countries, (divided 
into three chapters) : 

Chapter IV. The role of patents in the 
actual transfer of technology. 

Chapter V. Foreign patents without trans- 
fer of technology. 

Chapter VI. Patents and the development 
of indigenous technology. 

It is followed by five annexes, the most 
important of which is annex C giving the 
evaluation of the working of the patent sys- 
tem supplied by the member governments 
of the United Nations. 

Part 1 of the report is generally a fact- 
ual exposition of the major characteristics 
of the patent systems on the basis of existing 
legislation, the international patent rela- 
tions based on international conventions 
and national law, and government regula- 
tions of the exercise of the patent grant. 

This exposition is mainly descriptive, but 
interwoven with comments. For instance, 
on the question of patents taken out by 
foreign patentees, it shows that such are 
taken out in large numbers, greater in pro- 
portion than by nationals, not only in under- 
developed countries but also in highly de- 
veloped. On the question of the reasons for 
which patents are taken out by foreigners, 
the report cites the opinion of the Indian 
and two other governments that the main 
object is to protect. an export market from 
competition by rival manufacturers but it 
also cites the opinions of many other coun- 
tries and concludes that it is not certain 
that the reason given by India is the most 
important. It lists all of the other reasons 
(ch. II, pp. 30, 32). 

The chapter on government regulation of 
the exercise of the patent grant discusses, 
first, the question of nonuse of patents. It 
presents the economic arguments both in 
support and in opposition to patent nonuse 
laws, and shows that revocation of a patent 
for nonuse is practically abolished and that 
there is an infrequency of applications for 
compulsory licenses, so that the existence of 
such legislation has only an indirect effect 
in promoting voluntary license agreements. 

Next, it deals with the restrictive business 
practices connected with the exploitation of 
patents and describes the legislative provi- 
sions in various countries and in the Com- 
mon Market treaties, but in evaluating these 
provisions the report points out that these 
laws are generally of a recent date and it is 
not possible yet to say how effective they 
will be in practice. It concludes that while 
this should not deter underdeveloped coun- 
tries from adopting antitrust provisions, it 
seems more appropriate for them to favor 
measures for the screening and control of 
license agreements which relate not only to 
patents but also to know how (ch. III, p. 
28). 

Finally, this chapter discusses government 
measures for the public use of patented in- 
ventions in the public interest and shows 
that this is done only in exceptional situa- 
tions, and the need of a country to take such 
exceptional measures must be weighed 
against the deterrent effect that compulsory 
license or expropriation may have on the 
patentee’s incentive to invest in the indus- 
trial exploitation (p. 30). It cites the Scan- 
dinavian view that in the case of foodstuffs 
and medicinal products, compulsory licens- 
ing provisions are preferable to nonpatenta- 
bility (p. 32); the Indian experience where 
on 22 compulsory license requests on grounds 
of public interest over a 5-year period, only 
1 was granted by the government (p. 33); 
and the experience of U.S.S.R. where the 
Government never used its right of com- 
pulsory license of a patent (p. 35). 

This chapter emphasizes the greater im- 

of know-how to underdeveloped 
countries and considers it essential for these 
countries to provide for its legal protection 
(p. 39); the importance of governmental in- 
centives to encourage the transfer of patent- 
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ed and unpatented know-how from indus- 
trialized to less-developed countries; and 
the obvious need of governments of these 
countries to control abuse particularly with 
respect to excessive royalties, citing the exist- 
ing provisions in the various countries. 

Part 2 is the most important part of 
the report since it attempts to analyze the 
economics of the patent system and of its 
international effects. In this connection, the 
report appears to reject the basic assump- 
tion of the authors of the resolution of the 
United Nations that patents in their inter- 
national operation tended to impede the 
transfer of technology to developing coun- 
tries and therefore their economic develop- 
ment, and placed a heavy burden on their 
balance of payments. The report points out 
that even in the single field of transfer of 
tehcnology the role of patents Is of a limited 
and marginal effect only insofar as under- 
developed countries are concerned; and that 
in the development of underdeveloped 
countries, the transfer of technology is only 
one of several essential elements and fac- 
tors. In any case, the report, while em- 
phasizing that unpatented technology is 
much more important to the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries, also 
shows the significance for and impact to such 
countries of the patent system. 


The discussion distinguishes the various 
cases: Where the patented product or process 
of a foreign patentee cannot be introduced 
in the enonomy of the underdeveloped coun- 
try; where it can be worked but it is not: 
where it can be introduced only with the 
technical cooperation of the patentee and 
his know-how; and where it can be worked 
without much assistance from the patentee. 
The factors and elements of these various 
cases, the justification of the patentee and 
the measures that the country may advan- 
tageously take are carefully analyzed in their 
immediate and long-term effects. The con- 
clusion generally is reached that there is 
such a great variety of considerations which 
affect the position, and the complexity of 
possible situations is such that the protec- 
tion of the patent may well be a cheaper and 
more effective solution so as to give the for- 
eign patentee what he needs to attract him 
(p. 12). And that the basic problem to 
tackle for the International community is 
the one-sided relationship under which the 
possession of know-how and capital resources 
are so unequally divided (p. 16), and the 
only way in which this can be resolyed is 
through the medium of multilateral and bi- 
lateral assistance schemes (p. 17). 

The report is very guarded in its economic 
analysis by pointing out the danger of hypo- 
thetical and speculative expression of views. 
in the absence of concrete research and anal- 
ysis of specific situations. Generally, it sum- 
marizes fairly the criticisms and the de- 
fenses of the grant of patents to foreign 
patentees and intimates that there are ways 
and means of meeting the criticisms without 
losing the advantages of the patent system. 

It concludes that any country which de- 
sires to have the technical services and other 
connections of the foreign patentee must 
basically meet his minimum terms and con- 
ditions if the innovation is to be brought 
into the underdeveloped country. 

Insofar as this may be thought to be a 
one-sided relationship, it is not attributable 
to the patent system as such nor Is the re- 
sulting burden properly measured by the 
patent royalties. Excessive exploitation may 
be prevented by the screening and control of 
license agreements or by compulsory license 
in case of nonworking of patents. Also, more 
developed countries can assist by various 
measures of inducements to the patentees. 
But in the final analysis, the question of 
patents must be seen in the broader context 
of facilitating the transfer of patented and 
unpatented technology to the developing 
countries and enhancing the ability of the 
latter to absorb it. 


1964 


The Secretary General's report was sub- 
mitted, first, to the Committee for Industrial 
Development (a standing committee of the 
Economic and Social-Council of the United 
Nations) at its meeting on March 3-22, 1964. 
It_received, on the whole, a very good reac- 
tion, It is now being discussed at the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment which met in Geneva on March 23 and 
will go on until June, This is in connection 
with item 13 of the agenda on the subject 
of “Improvement of the Invisible Trade of 
Developing Countries." As is well known, a 
common Latin American policy for submis~ 
sion to the Conference was drafted in Bra- 
silia on January 25, 1964, by a gathering of 
Latin American government experts, 

The recommendations of this meeting were 
that for the developing countries, it is a 
matter of urgency /that three basic restric- | 
tions should be adopted as regards the use 
of foreign patents: 

(i) There should be proof of the value of 
the patent in increasing the productivity of 
the enterprises that wish to use it. 

(it) There should be a limit on the trans- 
ters of royalties, which should be determined 
on the basis of the income obtained as a re- 
suilt of using the patent. 

(ut) There should be control of the pe- 
riod of validity of the patent, In order to, 
avoid payments that are not due, and to 
permit the developing countries to make full 
use of technical advances. 

The subject of patents is only a compara- 
tively small facet of the vast subject of a 
Tevised trade structure with preferential 
treatment to developing countries, including 
Concessions and preferences without reci- 
Procity, It is probable that patents and 
know-how and license agreements will be 

at the Geneva Conference and par- 
ticularly the points emphasized by the Bra- 
Silla proposal, 1. e.: 

1. The cost of patented products. 

2. The failure to manufacture locally. 

3. The balance-of-payments burden due to 
Toyalties, 

4. Restrictions in license agreements, 

These criticisms are not unknown. They 
have been heard even in our own country. 

far as they have any substance, they 
Proceed usually from isolated cases. Sweep- 
ing and dogmatic statements on the sub- 
ect are certainly wrong. In actual practice, 
there are factors extrinsic to the patent right 
Which influence the situation. One of the 
Most important factors is that many under- 
developed countries are one-crop and min- 
eral extracting economies and their products 
are subject to considerable fluctuations in the 
World markets, so that any worsening in the 
of trade has a direct and significant 
effect on the living standards of their people. 
y can buy less of the things they want 
use they receive too little for the things 
they sell. 

Diversification of these economies and cre- 
ation of local industry ts, of course, of vital 

portance. This requires capital but these 
Countries have no surplus wealth. They do 
Tequire financial ald which must come from 
Bovernment to government, or from interna- 
tional funds, and which goes into a public 
Sector of State-run or State-controlled con- 
ferns. But in the final resort, progress 
2 by the encouragement of private in- 

ustry and this means not only creating a 
b te in which local industry can flourish, 

Ut also attracting industry from outside so 

t private capital may be Invested in the 
ni try and specialized plants and tech- 
ti Ques may be imported. It is in these par- 
3 aspects that the fundamental value 

Patents and know-how for these particular 
Countries lies, since a patent system and legal 
Protection for know-how both encourage the 
1 of local industry and attract foreign 
‘dustry into the country. 
ome it is true that foreign patents are 

tained sometimes and by particular indus- 
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tries to protect export sales, in most of the 
cases their chief use is either to enable local 
manufacture by the patent owner or to en- 
able licensing to local manufacturers. In 
highly developed countries, there is also a 
further reason, and this is to use the patent 
for cross-licensing with a competing manu- 
facturer, but this reason does not exist in 
underdeveloped countries. Local manufac- 
ture by the patent owner is a complex de- 
cision for companies which are not already 
established in the foreign country. Licens- 
ing, therefore, is the most frequent use of 
the foreign patent and generally practiced 
in industrialized countries. 

In an economy based on private enterprise, 
patent and know-how and trademark license 
agreements are entered into for profit—profit 
for the licensor and profit for the licensee. 
The licensor looks for qualifications of the 
licensee: business reputation and integrity, 
technical competence and general effective- 
ness. His main objectives are: to obtain 
added revenue; to gain some tactical or stra- 
tegie advantage in marketing products over- 
seas; to acquire reciprocal know-how from 
the licensee. It is these objectives which 
ultimately determine such questions as ex- 
clusiveness or nonexclusiveness of the U- 
cense, territory of the license, term, royalty, 
or other remuneration. Such a license in- 
volves delivery of know-how, training as a 
means for utilizing the know-how, assist- 
ance in management, promotion; and mer- 
chandising assistance, etc. 

A licensing policy for underdeveloped 
countries involves often quite different 
propositions. The business reputation may 
not be available, the technical competence 
and effectiveness may be lacking, the finan- 
cial resources are absent; and more serious, 
that the economy is state planned or state 
organized, and license agreements are 
screened and controlled by the governments. 
And yet businessmen and business organi- 
gations in industrialized countries are called 
upon as another Peace Corps of Technical 
Assistance to do away with fixed attitudes 
and ideas and adjust themselves to the needs 
and requirements of less developed coun- 
tries if their insistent demand for speedy 
industrialization is to be satisfied. It will 
not do to answer them that they are seeking 
to bridge over centuries in a few years. We 
are witnessing a peaceful reyolution in the 
state of mind of underdeveloped countries. 
We are told that if peace is indivisible, so 
is prosperity. 

There is a close association between pat- 
ents and industrial growth. In countries 
which have no industrial development, very 
few patents are taken out. Whether these 
patents are locally worked or not or whether 
the royalties paid create a burden on the 
balance of payments is rather idle curiosity. 
Patents are of real significance in countries 
which are already on the way to industrial 
growth, such as Brazil, Mexico, and India. 
Here is a nascent industry experiencing dit- 
ficulties of capital investment in which the 
actual use of patents and the question of 
royalty payments raises problems. The ques- 
tion is—would these countries be better off if 
they refused to grant patents to foreigners, 
and does the system of compulsory license 
alleviate their difficulties? Is the payment 
of royalties really a substantial burden for 
them? 

The point is that people will not invest 
the capital necessary for the establishment 
of a new Industry unless they have protection 
for their patents, Without such protection, 
the manufacturer is exposed to imitation and 
cannot recoup his capital. Even highly in- 
dustrialized countries, such as Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and The Netherlands, 
grant a very large number of patents to 
foreigners and this works to their advantage. 
Compulsory licensing provisions avoids 
abuse, principally because it compels the 
conclusion of voluntary agreements with 
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interested local industry, Patents protect 
principally. small factory, because it gives 
to it an instrument to successfully compete 
with large firms. Seventy percent of patents 
in the United States are granted to small in- 
dustry. Although the U.S. Patent Law does 
not provide for compulsory license, experience 
with antitrust sanctions has now led most 
of the big corporations to grant freely u- 
censes to anyone asking for them. 

Patents are intimately connected with 
know-how. Most of the patents, in order 
to be worked economically, require the de- 
velopment of practical technology and pro- 
cedures of production to make the patented 
product or use the process in the most eco- 
nomic way possible, Because of the danger 
to which know-how is exposed of being 
lost, either because it is not recoverable in 
fact or because it may be divulged, owners 
of know-how are more likely to enter into 
agreements communicating such know-how 
to others if they can tie this up to patents. 
Therefore, countries encourage the grant of 
patents to foreigners if for no other reason, in 


It is a matter of tremendous gratification 
that the Report of the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, in its balanced and dis- 
criminating exposition, has made clear the 
importance of patents to underdeveloped 
countries and the economic significance to 
them of the transfer of technology associated 
with patents. It is the duty of our profes- 
sion, and this is my conclusion, to use the 
conclusions of this report in educating the 
public and the politicians with the impor- 
tance of the system of international protec- 
tion of patents and other rights of industrial 
property in the development of national 
economies and economic progress.—Stephen 
P. Ladas. 

APRIL 17, 1964. 


Resignation of Hon. William C. Doherty 
as Nation’s First Ambassador to 
Jamaica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH’ CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, an 
editorial recently published in the Miami 
Herald reports the resignation of my 
good friend, Hon. William C. Doherty, 
from his position as the Nation’s first 
Ambassador to Jamaica. Bill Doherty, 
for many years the very effective Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, well deserves these words of 
praise for his outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the fleld of diplomacy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, May 30, 1964] 
Mu. DOHERTY IN Jamaica 

The recent resignation of William C. Do- 
herty as the United States first Ambassador 
to Jamaica closes a remarkable diplomatic 
success story. 

The envoy, longtime head of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, had no previ- 
ous ambassadorial experience but he cap- 
tured the affection and regard of Jamaicans. 
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The announcement of his departure in- 
spired many newspaper accounts of his work 
and praise for his achievements. One Ja- 
maican newspaper said editorially: “His Gov- 
ernment has now been placed under an ob- 
ligation: It must give us another Mr. 
Doherty.” 

This was an unusual tribute to a departing 
diplomat who helped a new nation toward 
a growing role in the hemisphere. Being 
the first to speak for us in Jamaica, Mr. Do- 
herty established an excellent tradition for 
his successors to follow. 


The Late Morris Cafritz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
citizen of this community died the other 
day—June 11l—while vacationing at 
Hot Springs, Va. He was 77 years of age 
but during his lifetime he had realized his 
suppressed desire to build the city of 
Washington into a community worthy of 
its eminence among the capital cities of 
the world. 

He accomplished his mission by sheer 
will and sound planning. His riches in 
a monetary sense meant nothing to him 
for his charities were many—yet the 
building of extensive apartment units 
and other real estate ventures reflected 
his great confidence in the city of Wash- 
ington’s potential importance as a city 
of homes—a living city with a thumping 
heartbeat for the accommodations of 
its citizens. 

There were situations that resulted in 
serious problems during his later years 
that embarrassed him as well as other 
businessmen in dealing in the racial 
renting questions—yet no one can deny 
that his heartfelt feelings were with 
those discriminated against—and had he 
lived the Civil Rights Act would have 
made his problem easier to solve through 
its implementation. His thoughts and 
his deeds were always in the open. 

People who did not know him judged 
him wrongly as a proud and aloof person. 
But in reality he was a retiring individ- 
ual who shunned the public glare and 
sought seclusion and anonymity. He was 
a realist and disliked superficiality prac- 
ticed at any level in human relations. 

He was an ardent Republican in his 
party loyalty and contributed heavily to 
their campaigns. 

The early experiences of his life taught 
him to be frugal in his personal habits but 
on the other hand in spite of his humble 
beginning he gave lavishly to every type 
of worthwhile charity. Even in death he 
bequeathed half of his estate to charity. 

Morris Cafritz, the great builder, will 
be remembered for not only his courage 
in his big business ventures but also for 
his heavy contributions to the unwashed 
and unwatched of mankind that need 
a helping hand. He loved humanity for 
being alive—regardless of their social 
stratification. He left a great heritage 
to his family and his race. 

I extend to his lovely wife, Mrs. Gwen- 
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dolyn, also actively interested in civic and 
charitable programs, and his sons Calvin, 
Carter, and Conrad and his brother Dr. 
Edward A. Cafritz and family, my heart- 
felt condolences and pray that the Lord 
reward him for his fine stewardship on 
earth—for practicing the greatest of 
human virtues before his God—that of 
ennoblement of the soul of man—charity. 
Two articles follow: 
Morris Carnrra TRIBUTE Pam BY 
GERSTENFELD 


Builder Morris Cafritz was a great build- 
er” with “a noble faith in the future“ that 
“soared to eloquent heights when he spoke 
of Washington,” Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld 
said yesterday. 

Delivering the eulogy for Mr. Cafritz at 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, Rabbi 
Gerstenfeld described Mr. Cafritz as a man 
who “dedicated all he had to make true the 
vision his heart had glimpsed.” 

Mr. Cafritz, 77, died Thursday in Hot 
Springs, Va. He was buried yesterday in 
the Washington Hebrew Congregation Cem- 
etery. 

Serving as pallbearers were Milton S. 
Kronheim, Sr., Garfield Kass, Edward Ros- 
enblum, Joseph B. Shapiro, Jack Roberts, 
Martin Atlas, Maurice Lipnick, Joseph Car- 
roll, Dr. Maxwell Hurston, William Cafritz, 
James Cafritz, and Ervin Ornstein. 

Honorary pallbearers included Nicara- 
guan Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, 
Austrian Ambassador Wilfried Platzer, Nor- 
wegian Ambassador Hans Kristian Egen, 
Senator Clinton Anderson, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, Representative Albert Thomas, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, Angier Biddle Duke, Associate 
Justice Thomas C. Clark, Metropolitan 
Police Chief Robert V. Murray, Douglas 
Smith, Robert Baker, L. A. Jennings, and 
Barnum L. Colton, Sr. 

Also, Earl Thompson, Henry J. Kaufman, 
Arthur Lyon, Drew Pearson, the Right 
Reverend Edward Bunn, 8J., the Right 
Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., Raymond 
J. McDonough, Ralph L. Goldsmith, David 
G. Bress, and Dr. Robert Moran, Sr. 


Carrirz WILLS HALF or ESTATE TO CHARITY 


The will of Morris Cafritz, Washington 
businessman, who died on June 11 in Hot 
Springs, Va., has been filed in U.S. dis- 
trict court. 

Probate papers giving the value of the 
estate have not yet been filed, but the will 
provides that half of the estate will be 
turned over to the Morris and Gwendolyn 
Cafritz Foundation, a charitable organiza- 
tion. 

Of the remaining half of the estate, the 
business leader’s widow, Mrs, Gwendolyn 
Cafritz, will receive half of the form of 
a trust and the remainder will be adminis- 
tered similarly for their sons, Calvin, Carter, 
and Conrad. 

Mrs. Cafritz also was left a sum of $25,000 
and the family home at 2301 Foxhall Road 
NW., with all of its possessions. 

Trustees named in the will are his broth- 
er, Dr. Edward A. Cafritz, Martin Atlas, exec- 
utive vice president of the Cafritz Co., and 
the Riggs National Bank. 


Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no happier event than the celebration of 
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the 76th birthday of a great Democrat 
and a great friend of democracy. The 
Honorable James A. Farley, affection- 
ately known as “Jim,” recently cele- 
brated his 76th birthday. We all hope 
that he will have many years of good 
health and for his continuance of his 
great work. 

The Orlando, Fla., Sentinel, in its 
issue of June 2, dedicated the following 
editorial which is a great tribute to Jim 
Farley. It follows: 

From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, June 2. 
1964] 


GENIAL Jim FARLEY’S 76TH BIRTHDAY 


“Genial Jim” Farley observed his 76th 
birthday last week with a statement to the 
press that was typical of him; 

“I have been on speaking terms with six 
presidents (including Hoover and Eisen- 
hower),” he said, “and I was on friendly 
terms with all of them.” 

It was Jim Farley, who after many years 
of political activity in New York City, took 
to the hustings in 1932 and convinced the 
Democrats of the South and West where 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was little known at 
the time that the New York Governor could 
be elected President. 

He managed Roosevelt's campaign for 
him that year and again in 1936 as Demo- 
cratic national chairman. He also served 
under Roosevelt during his first two terms 
as Postmaster General. Then he retired 
from politics to work for Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., of which he is now chairman of the 
board. 


He fought for those things which he 
thought were best for the country but he 
did not allow his own convictions to blind 
him to the views of others. The wisdom and 
maturity of a man can often be recognized 
by his tolerance toward disagreement. 


Rumania Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BRAD¾EMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the text of an cditorial whict ap- 
peared in the June 8, 1964 issue of the 
LaPorte, Ind., Herald-Argus concerning 
Rumania, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the LaPorte (Ind.) Herald-Argus, 

June 8, 1964] 
RUMANIA MovEs 


Rumania with its preference for western 
industrial equipment moved away consid- 
erably from the Soviet Russian economic 
orbit by its trade agreement with the United 
States and by its subsequent decision to sub- 
mit to international inspection any nuclear 
rea- or it may acquire from the United 
States. Hoping to step up industrialization 
and to widen trade contracts with the United 
States, the Bucharest government has been 
shopping assiduously, as its recent Washing- 
ton parley indicated. It becomes the third 
of six European Communist countries to en- 
ter into a special relationship with the 
United States, the other two being Poland 
and Yugoslavia. Perhaps Hungary will be 
next. 

The United States-Rumanian pact also pro- 
vides that the legations in Washington and 
Bucharest will be elevated to Embassies, 
which means the two nations will exchange 
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ambassadors. This should help develop 
wider cultural and tourist relationships as 
well as wider business dealings. 

President Johnson in a recent address at 
the dedication of the George C. Marshall Re- 
search Library in Virginia enunciated an 
American policy regarding the Iron Curtain 
countries, First, he said, we want to 
strengthen the ability of every European 
people to select and shape its own society. 
And we also want to bring every European 
nation closer to its neighbors in the relation- 
ships of peace, he said. 

And he noted, what is very true, that na- 
tions of Eastern Europe are beginning to as- 
dert their own identity, are revealing to the 
World that it is possible for each to have its 
own national brand of communism, with legs, 
und less domination by Moscow. The Ruma- 
nian Communists, for example, on April 22 
in a strong statement repudiated in large 
Part any Communist bloc view on economic 
Partnership, showing the marked preference 
for looking to the United States and the West 
for increased trade and as the source of in- 
dustrial items. 

While Rumania, like Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia, remains sturdily Communistic, still it 
Now undertakes to call many more of its 
shots and go its own way in matters of na- 
tional interest. And this could have much 
Meaning not only throughout Europe but in 
all of the West, because closer ties will almost 
Surely dilute still further Rumanian com- 
Munism and shape it eventually into a re- 
formed ideology perhaps more in key with 
nom- Communist governments. 

It is interesting too that Moscow does not 
appear particularly perturbed by the Ruma- 
nian nationalism. After all, Khrushchev is 
busy encouraging wider trade and closer re- 
lationships with any number of nations not 
in the Communist bloc. 


Is the National Treasury the Only Thing 
“Creative” in the New “Creative Fed- 
eralism”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson has called for creative 
federalism as a means of achieving the 

Great Society” he envisions for the 
United States and particularly for our 
Cities. The mayor of St. Louis, the Hon- 
orable Raymond R. Tucker, who is also 
the head of the U.S. Conference of May- 
e analyzed this concept and the prob- 
ems which must be solved when he spoke 
Wednesday in St. Louis at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
tchitects. 
or Tucker's speech contains a great 
al of solid information which the Con- 
Pico of the United States should know 
ut, particularly as we approach a vote 
ie Week on the long-delayed mass 
Nsportation bill. 
at or Tucker is well aware of the fact 
at some people, perhaps even includ- 
t Some Members of Congress, look fear- 
G upon the idea of having the Federal 

Svernment participate with the States 
ats localities in the solution of urban 
crengulation and urban blight and over- 

Yding and traffic jams, and lack of 
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breathing space and pure air and pure 
water and effective sanitation. So he ac- 
knowledges in his remarks to the archi- 
tects that these problems cannot be 
solved by the Federal Government alone 
any more than they can be solved only 
by the municipalities. There must be a 
coordination of policies, not just simply 
cooperation, among the three levels of 
government, he said. Furthermore, each 
level of government must shoulder, to 
the extent it can, a proportionate share 
of the cost of building the “Great 
Society.” 

Mayor Tucker declared: 

My colleague on the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Senator 
Muskie, of Maine, recently performed the 
service of publicizing the degree to which 
State and local governments have risen to 
their financial responsibilities. Senator 
Musxre pointed out that if we exclude Fed- 
eral expenses for defense, space, veterans, 
and interest costs in the year 1962, and then 
compare relative expenditures, “we find the 
Federal Government's proportion came to 
27 percent, as against 48 percent for local 
government and nearly 25 percent for the 
States.“ The State and local proportion has 
almost doubled in the last decade. 

Local governments particularly have 
strained their legally limited resources to 
the hilt. I emphasize this lest anyone feel 
that I consider the only thing “creative” in 
a new “federalism’’ to be the national treas- 
ury. 
NEARLY 100 MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
COUNTY SURROUNDING ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that those Mem- 
bers who are uncertain about the merits 
of such legislation as the mass trans- 
portation bill will be willing to read 
Mayor Tucker's excellent speech to the 
American Institute of Architects explain- 
ing the need for bold solutions to desper- 
ate problems in our cities. We need 


_ metropolitan planning as compared to 


the old idea of each little community or 
big community seeking to solve all of its 
environmental problems all by itself. 
Mayor Tucker refers to the “severe frag- 
mentation of local government from 
which we suffer” and adds: 

There are 96 or 98 separate and distinct 
municipalities in St. Louis County which 
surrounds the city of St. Louls. The exact 
count always eludes me. School districts, 
fire districts, and the like, compound the 
issue. Almost one-third of our metropolitan 
area lies within another State. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
read this excellent speech, as follows: 
Avparss BY Mayor RAYMOND R. Tucker, or 

Sr. Lovis, PRESDENT OF THE U.S. CoN- 

FERENCE OF Mayors, AT ANNUAL MEETING, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, Sr. 

Lovis, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1964 


Dean Hurst, members and friends of the 
American Institute of Architects, I was 
sorely tempted to say “fellow members,” but 
I feared that some would feel I was presum- 
ing upon my honorary membership and that 
others would anticipate a professional ex- 
pertise in architecture which I do not 
possess, 

In all seriousness, one of the honors 
which I have received during my tenure as 
mayor of St. Louis of which I am most proud 
was my election to honorary membership in 
your distinguished body. 

I have often used the simple theme “A 
Place to Live“ as descriptive of our total 
effort of redevelopment in St. Louis. It is 
our hope to move the city closer to a place 
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in which the human being can fully realize 
his individual dignity. 

This means a place in which he is well 
housed and attractively housed, a place in 
which individual opportunity for self- 
expression, for economic welfare, and for 
good and varied education is enhanced. 

The simple theme comprehends expansion 
of parks and recreational facilities, and it 
means the wise provision of cultural advan- 
tages. It even means reasonable methods 
of moving people around through the city 
yes, proper mass rapid transit, as well as ex- 
pressways and hopefully tasteful parking 
garages. 

“A Place to Live,” as I see it, means the 
development of a sense of community which 
transcends arbitrary political boundaries 
within the total metropolitan area. 

“A Place to Live’ means fit alr to breathe 
and good clean water to drink. It means a 
physical environment wherein the apprecia- 
tion of beauty can be enjoyed and stimu- 
lated, 

We seek a balanced economic base, capable 
of supporting not only the employment and 
the investment of the city’s inhabitants, but 
also the functions of government necessary 
to this total concept. 

Some may think this broad goal departs 
from reality to the heavenly city on this 
earth, 

But surely our actions must be guided by 
goals which are loftier than the realities of 
a given moment. Surely it was in that 
spirit that President Johnson spoke on the 
“Great Society” at the University of Michi- 
gan last month. 

The President was quite direct and to the 
point when he said, Our soolety will never 
be great until our cities are great,” and he 
further commented that “today the frontier 
of imagination and innovation is inside those 
cities.” 

To attain this society, the President called 
for a “creative federalism.” 

This expression well comprehends the 
thrust of your inquiry this afternoon, as you 
have scheduled speakers from each of the 
three traditional levels of American Gov- 
ernment. 

Significantly enough, urbanism is the uni- 
fying factor for the discussions from each 
level of government. 

Urbanism has become the single most 
significant fact of American life. With the 
Census Bureau predicting a 30-percent pop- 
ulation increase by 1980, the overwhelming 
bulk of that increase will be located in 
urban areas. 

Further, the trend to the cities continues 
unabated. Other predictions indicate that 
this St. Louis metropolian area alone will re- 
ceive an increment of from 600,000 to 800,000 
persons with the scant 16 years before 1980. 

So the problems of urban life in all of its 
aspects become ever more important for all 
the traditional levels of government. 

Indeed, the concept of local government, 
which has been undergoing substantial 
changes during the immediate past decades, 
will require further and more striking read- 
justment in light of the coming challenges. 
I believe it can be truly said that no level 
of government in the United States is ade- 
quately prepared for the urban expansion of 
the future. 

It is strange to relate that we have ac- 
cepted virtually without debate the chal- 
lenge of space and have committed tens of 
billions of dollars to that challenge. Yet we 
struggle to organize much smaller programs 
devoted to the betterment of our people, and 
their condition of living. 

Totally apart from money, the Federal 
Government still does not contain a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs (or a similar one with 
the seemingly less controversial title of 
Housing and Community Development). Is 
it not ironical that the concept of urban 
fairs, even by name, is supposed to be con- 
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troversial in a nation whose great metropoli- 
tan areas must be the backbone of its 


strength? 

Proper Federal organization for the coming 
urban bulge must also involve a coordina- 
tion of various programs whose impact is up- 
on metropolitan areas. Many of my audi- 
ence, for example, are aware that the efforts 
of one Federal program in the financing of 
home construction may be in sharp conflict 
with another program of renewal and re- 
habilitation. 

One of the most difficult central city prob- 
lems is the financing of sound, but older 
housing, while low downpayments and at- 
tractive interest rates were available for new 
subdivision housing. 

This, however, is simply one example from 
n multitude of Federal programs, cach one 
of which may be aimed at a desirable goal, 
but many operate at cross - purposes. 

It may well be that one of the most press- 
ing demands of a new “creative federalism” 
is a total reexamination of the Federal tax 
structure and the respective taxing powers 
of States and their municipal corporations. 

Much has been said through the years 
about the importance to the American con- 
stitutional system of the State level of gov- 
ernment, but the response of State govern- 
ments to urban problems has been, on the 
whole, weak and irregular. 

I certainly agree with the significance of 
State goverments in our constitutional sys- 
tem, but I do not think that significance can 
be maintained in a vacuum of abstraction. 
State governments must become more re- 
sponsive to changing conditions If their pres- 
tige and status is to remain meaningful. 

I do not mean to speak of radical change, 
but it surely is most meaningful that action 
of Federal courts seems necessary to bring 
many States into compliance with the ele- 
mentary features of equality in representa- 
tion. 


The kinds of action which States may un- 
dertake in regard to the evolving metropoll- 
tan character of the Nation are various and 
different. Some States have acted in the 
fields of housing and urban redevelopmeny, 
permitting a flexibility of approaches and re- 
eving the hard-pressed finances of local 
governments. 

Personally, I should like to see further 
State recognition of changes in the alloca- 
tion of functions of government. For ex- 
ample, at a simpler age in our history, the 
local and county jail may have had some 
significance. But today it seems to me that 
the whole field of corrections Is one which 
should be a State responsibility. Ease of 
transportation and communication removes 
the inconvenience which a now desirable re- 
gional corrections system may once have 
entailed. 

State control and operation of such a func- 
tion would permit uniformity of standards, 
and particularly could enhance an effective 
program.of rehabilitation. 

I cite this function, only as illustrative of 
an area in which a State government, alert 
to change and the possibilities brought with 
it, could assume a real bility. 

We may not be lawyers, but we know that 
the State governments are the repository of 
far greater legal and far broader 
sources of revenue than their legal creatures, 
the cities and the counties. From that reser- 
volr, a major contribution must be made to 
any evolving “creative federalism.” 

Now I am quite aware that my assigned 
subject was “Local Relationships,” but the 
burden of my argument must rest on the 
fact that urban problems do require for their 
solution a “creative federalism” and cannot 
be viewed simply as local problems, 

I earlier stated that no level of govern- 
ment in the country was adequately prepared 
for the urban expansion of the next two 
decades, and I hasten to assure my colleagues, 
Senator Wu.1t1ams and Governor Anderson, 
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that I had no intention of excluding local 
governments. 

From a structural point of view, the sins 
of local governments may be the greatest of 
all. Is there any metropolitan area which 
is competent to deal with its coming ex- 
pansion? 

I regret to say, with a few exceptions such 
as our Metropolitan St. Louls Sewer District, 
our junior college district, and our bi-State 
agency, the St. Louis metropolitan area carn- 
not claim exceptional distinction. Over 
recent months, we have engaged in wider 
discussions concerning areawide activities 
in Industrial development, air pollution con- 
trol, planning, and other matters. 

But in all candor we remain far from the 
goal of overcoming the severe fragmentation 
of local government from which we suffer. 
There are 96 or 98 separate and distinct mu- 
nicipalities in St. Louls County which sur- 
rounds the city of St. Louls. The exact count 
always eludes me, School districts, fire dis- 
tricts, and the like, compound the Issue. 
Almost one-third of our metropolitan area 
Mes within another State. 

This kind of government is expensive and 
inefficient. It does not permit an area fully 
to mobilize its resources to attack area prob- 
lems. It perpetuates an inequitable division 
of responsibilities and costs. 

Where is an imaginative response to Presi- 
dent Johnson's call for “creative federalism” 
more needed than in new concepts of govern- 
ment for our metropolitan areas? 

What is the concern of the architect in 
these matters? His concern as a citizen is 
the same as that of the rest of us; but he 
possesses a direct professional concern. 

The architectural profession recognizes an 
obligation for the bullding of structures 
which are beautiful and efficient. Your pro- 
fession, most significantly, has been com- 
menting more and more on the subject of 
urban design. And, I might add, you have 
found little good to say, on the whole, about 
the values in the emerging designs of our 
metropolitan areas. 

Frankly, I think the relationship between 
fragmented and planless governments in a 
metropolitan area and visible patterns of 
urban design which are emerging is a direct 
one. The city beautiful cannot arise if 
metropolitan areas simply ignore their prob- 
lems, grow like Topsy, and take the first 
expedient solution, Good urban design can- 
not be served abstractly apart from the prob- 
lems of the total community. 

You know better than I the effect of the 
system of transporting persons on the shape 
of the community. 

The contribution of the automobile to 
urban and suburban beauty has never been 
praised, to the best of my knowledge. But 
any new relationships brought about by an 
effective system of mass, rapid transit, for 
example, can only be based on a metropolitan 
solution. 

In spite of Federal encouragement of “open 
spaces” programs, how many metropolitan 
areas are so organized that they can success- 
fully plan and implement a parks and rec- 
reation program for the coming decades? 

The central city is expected to provide 
many common services in the fields of edu- 
cation, culture, and recreation. Yet surely 
the level of these services, and the beauty 
in which they are housed, bears some rela- 
tionship to the ability of the central city to 
foot the bill. 

Your profession is immediately involved 
in the complex questions of adequate housing 
particularly for low- and middle-income 
groups. It has never been my view of mate- 
rial or moral equity that the central city 
alone should have the concern of low-in- 
come and deprived groups who live within its 
boundaries. Every metropolitan area must 
have a differentiation of income groups, and 
it is hardly rational to believe that the prob- 
lems of low-income groups can be fenced off 
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in one political subdivision and then solved 
on the local level. 

This is particularly true when these prob- 
lems are the result of trends and actions 
which are national in character. The prob- 
lem of poverty in an affluent society, to which 
we all must address ourselves, Is one whose 
solution most clearly requires concerted ne- 
tion. This means not simply cooperation be- 
tween the three levels.of government, but a 
coordination of policies within each level 
properly to address such a complex economic 
condition. 

If the architect is interested in his designs 
as a contribution to the good life, he must 
view his role as one of concern for the total 
community, and the structure of that com- 
munity is directly relevant to his work. 

Now, while being critical of the various 
levels of government and their responses to 
the population boom, let no one assume that 
I am saying these governments have been 
blind to the community needs. Some func- 
tions are inescapable as growth proceeds; and 
others have been anticipated. 

My colleague on the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Senator 
Musk, of Maine, recently performed the 
service of publicizing the degree to which 
State and local governments have risen to 
their financial responsibilities. Senator 
Musk pointed out that if we exclude Fed- 
eral expenses for defense, space, veterans, and 
interest costs in the year 1962, and then com- 
pare relative expenditures, “we find the Fed- 
eral Government's proportion came to 27 per- 
cent as against 48 percent for local govern- 
ment and nearly 25 percent for the States.” 
The State and local proportion has almost 
doubled in the last decade. 

Local governments particularly have 
strained their legally limited resources to 
the hilt. I emphasize this lest anyone feel 
that I consider the only thing creative 
in a new federalism to be the National 
Treasury. 

What must concern all of us is not only 
adequate expenditure to meet new public 
problems, but the best use of those expendi- 
tures at all levels of government. Once 
again, we are brought to the necessity of ade- 
quate organization of governments to the 
metropolitan challenge. 

Are we adequate to the challenge? It is 
easy to say we must be, but I belleve there 
are some hopeful signs. 

I have drawn great satisfaction as mayor 
from the roles played by nelghborhood or- 
ganizations as they emerged from the tradi- 
tional protective position and have realized 
that communitywide programs might con- 
tain better solutions toward their real pro- 
tection. 

This kind of attitude, I suspect, will devel- 
op among groups in more recently developed 
sections as they note the failure of isolated 
and fragmented efforts to cope with their 
needs. 

I hope we can develop a sense of metropoll- 
tan community pride and inspire a kind of 
metropolitan federalism in which the 
strength of unity with diversity can be dem- 
onstrated at the local level of government 

State government responses to urbanism 
will accelerate, If only because of the sheer 
numbers living in urban areas, Again, let 
us be prepared for the best utilization of 
these responses, 

The Federal Government is helping with 
the support of metropolitan unity for plan- 
ning, water pollution control and air pollu- 
tion control. The Federal purse strings are 
an effective immediate spur to our own rec- 
ognition of our self-interest. 

President Johnson's posing the goal of the 
great society rested upon his assumption 
that it could come neither from a “massive 
program in Washington, nor can it come 
from the strained resources of local authors 
ity.” He called for a “creative federalism, 
and, toward the preparation for that objec- 
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tive, the President stated he would call a 
series of meetings and conferences on the 
cities, on natural beauty, and on the quality 
of education. 

I know the organization which I have the 
honor to head, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
looks forward to participation, actively and 
energetically, in such conferences. I am 
sure the American Institute of Architects 
can make a striking contribution to such 
conferences and to the viability of local 
governments throughout the country in the 
coming period of stress and opportunity. 

It is our fortune, and our duty, after all. 
to help construct the great society in this 
urban civilization, 

Thank you. 


Veterans Proud To Be Flag Wavers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include an 
article by Joe Martin in the Mount 
Greenwood Express, of June 11. 1964. 
The article also appeared in the other 10 
community newspapers on the Southwest 
Side of Chicago edited by Walter Lysen 
and published by the Southwest Messen- 
ger Press, Inc. Every issue of the 11 
newspapers features a contribution by 
Joe Martin on the theme of old-fash- 
joned American patriotism and in the 
Cause of the country’s war veterans. In 
the following article he emphasizes the 
fact that veterans are proud to be flag 
Wavers. I recommend its reading to my 
Colleagues, the overwhelming majority of 
whom are war veterans and all of whom, 
I am sure, will applaud Joe Martin in his 
Patriotic work. 

The article follows: 

Vers Press 
(By Joe Martin) 

On June 14, the American people will pause 
to pay tribute to the symbol of all that our 
Country stands for, Flag Day, 1964, presents 
each of us with an opportunity for a mean- 
ingful exercise in patriotism. 

American Legionnaires are known, and 
Proudly so, as flag wavers. We resent any 
action that smacks of disrespect for the Stars 
and Stripes, We do so because, like Francis 
Scott Key, we have seen Old Glory embattled, 
and we haye known the Joy of helping to keep 
it high over the ramparts we watch. 

Old Glory belongs to every American. It 
Proclaims our freedom, our rights, our duties. 
It is a very special flag with special signifi- 
Cance for all mankind. 

It signifies that the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence, as Abraham Lincoln said, Gave 
liberty not alone to the people of this coun- 

but hope to all the world.” 

Tt stands for a way of life fashioned after 

&hty God's way—a society built upon 
Spiritual values, offering challenges for the 
Strong, help for the weak, and compassion 
tor the unfortunate. 

It tells us that in this land, as in no other, 
an Individual can advance to the limit of 

talents—unafraid, and unhindered by the 
circumstances of his birth. 

Because we cannot comprehend America, 
and all it represents in any other simple way, 
the flag is a focal image of our loyalty. We 
Worship as we choose, say what we believe, 
Work where and as we like, vote according to 
diverse shadings of political opinion. | 
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For all 180 million of us, whatever our dif- 
ferences, the flag affirms our common citizen- 
ship in one indivisible nation. 

It is unfortunate that not all Americans 
show proper respect for the flag; not all 
Americans appreciate their blessings, This 
is a sobering show of ignorance and apathy 
about what America means. 

It is noteworthy that patriotic irreverence 
is rarely practiced by foreign born Americans. 
Many of our new citizens have come from 
lands where freedom is a dream and the na- 
tional flag a signal of oppression. ‘These 
people sre not embarrassed to stand up for 
Old Glory nor to fly the flag on appropriate 
patriotic occasions because they know and 
love what Old Glory stands for. 

In the history of nations, liberty has been 
lost more often through internal negligence 
than through external aggression. The flag 
should be for each of us a constant incentive 
to alert responsible citizenship. 

Today the Stars and Stripes keep somber 
vigil over the graves of American fighting 
men around the world. Young Americans 
in the uniform of our country serve under 
the colors of their country from Berlin to 
Vietnam, from the Aleutians to Antarctica, 
the last best hope to all who aspire to a life 
of freedom with dignity and justice. 

On Flag Day, let us display Old Glory with 
care and pride. Let us encourage others, es- 
pecially the children of our communities, to 
view the flag with a pride founded upon 
reasoned understanding of the great national 
purposes it heralds, 

The American flag is a symbol of what we 
the citizens are. 


Panamanian Outbreak Inquiry: United 
States Found “Not Guilty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in previous 
remarks to the House I quoted an edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
deploring the failure of the major press 
of the United States to report in an ob- 
jective manner the January 1964 Pana- 
manian mob assault on the Canal Zone. 

It will be gratifying to thousands of 
our citizens throughout the Nation who 
have sensed the suppression of news 
about the bloody outbreak to know that 
the Evening Star, in an editorial on the 
June 9, 1964, Report of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists,” empha- 
sized the patience exhibited by the com- 
manders of our forces when facing “a 
wild, armed mob bent on murder, looting, 
arson, and disorder.” 

The report of the international Com- 
mission was quoted in an address to the 
House on June 11, 1964, by my able and 
distinguished colleague the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. Suttrvan], who is 
chairman of the Panama Canal Subcom- 
mittee. It is hoped that editors and 
other publicists throughout the Nation 
will study this report and follow the ex- 
ample of the Washington Daily News and 
Evening Star in trying to undo some of 
the injuries inflicted by irresponsible and 
mendacious journalism that character- 
ized the reporting of the January mob at- 
tack on the Canal Zone. 
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The indicated editorial follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 12, 1964} 
Nor Guiutr 


The investigating committee of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists reached the 
only reasonable conclusion in deciding that 
the U.S, Army's use of force during the Pana- 
manian riots last January was justified. 

Three impartial and respected jurists rep- 
resenting Sweden, the Netherlands, and In- 
dia found unanimously that the “Panaman- 
ian authorities made no attempt during the 
critical early hours, as well as for almost 3 
days thereafter, to curb and control the 
violent activities of the milling crowds.” On 
the contrary, the Commission found, there 
is considerable evidence to indicate that 
newspaper accounts and broadcasts over 
radio, television, and loudspeakers were 
adopted to incite and misinform the Pana- 
manian public. 

Particularly, the Commission noted these 
facts: The small number of Canal Zone 
policemen; the large dimensions and violent 
temper of the crowds; the firing of nearly 
1,000 bullets from the Panamanian side; the 
fact that the US. Army did not order rifle 
fire until several soldiers had been hit. 

The Commission found that the force ex- 
erted by the Canal Zone Police and the Army 
over the 3 days from January 9 through 12 
“may have heen at certain stages somewhat in 
excess of what was absolutely necessary-at 
the time.” We do not think so. We think 
the Army commanders showed almost ques- 
tionable patience in the face of a wild, armed 
mob bent on murder, looting, arson, and 
disorder. 

As to the charge by Panama that the right 
of assembly was violated, the Commission 
correctly found that there was no such viola- 
tion because the crowds were not peaceful 
but violent and posed a threat to public 
safety. 

The Commission goes somewhat further 
afield in concluding that the different ways 
of life of the American citizens in the zone 
alongside the Panamanians in the Republic 
has given rise to divergencies that have built 
up unbalanced attitudes on both sides, This 
may well be true, particularly when it comes 
to the flying of national banners, But there 
is no time for such philosophizing when a 
mob roars into life. Our troops did what 
they had to do, and they performed with 
commendable restraint, It is good to have 
the record set straight. 


A Lady Decides To Step Aside 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most charming and beloved political 
figures in the State of Connecticut has 
recently announced her decision to retire 
from formal political activity. 

This lady is Winifred McDonald, a 
former secretary of the State of Connect- 
icut and an outstanding figure for many 
years in the activities of the Connecti- 
cut Democratic Party. 

Winnie McDonald has been a friend of 
mine all my life and I am delighted to be 
able to sgy this affectionate word of ap- 
proval for her long record of service to 
our community and our State. 
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She has conducted her political activi- 
ties on a high plane and has treated the 
political calling as one worthy of respect. 
In this way, she has won the regard of 
people of all parties and, most important 
of all, she has provided a worthy example 
for the young Americans whom we desire 
to see participate more fully in the daily 
affairs of our party. 

Mrs. McDonald has fashioned an out- 
standing record and her probity, her 
frankness and her affectionate sympathy 
for the problems of the people of our 
State will long be remembered. 

In an editorial which appeared in the 
Waterbury American on May 21, 1964, 
Mrs. McDonald's career was marked with 
grace and accuracy. I include this edi- 
torial herewith: 

A Lavy Decives To STEP Ast 


If the lady will permit us a bit of editorial 
license, we are moved to express regret that 
„Winnie“ McDonald has decided that the 
time has come to step down from post as a 
member of the Democratic State Central 
Committee. 

We know that we really shouldn't call her 
“Winnie,” especially in the public prints 
where a certain degree of decorum and dig- 
nity is called for, when referring to people 
of stature in the community. And Mrs. 
McDonald is certainly that. 

But we have known, respected, and ad- 
mired the lady for a good many years, even 
though we didn’t always go along with the 
political premises espoused by the party of 
her choice. And to us, as to countless others, 
she has always been “Winnie.” 

She set a good many records in Waterbury. 
She was the first and only woman ever to be 
named town chairman of the Waterbury 
Democratic Party. She was one of the first 
women to serve on a grand jury in Water- 
bury. She served as secretary of the State 
of Connecticut from 1948 to 1950. She has 
been vice chairman of the Waterbury Demo- 
cratic Town Committee since 1947. 

To call her the “First Lady” of Waterbury 
politics is surely no overstatement. 

Now she has seen fit, of her own free will, 
to step down from the State central com- 
mittee. 

“Let young people take it up now. I defi- 
nitely want to step aside.” 

That, we would say, is rather typical of 
“Winnie” McDonald. Possessed of a definite 
set of value, a sense of humor as well as a 
sense of honor and duty, she has also long 
been known for just plain commonsense. She 
never had to be hit over the head to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, or good and 
bad. 

And while we can honestly regret her self- 
determined passage from the political scene, 
we can with equal honesty say that in all her 
long career she never failed the people of 
Waterbury. 

Need we say more—except perhaps to wish 
her many more years in which to observe 
from the sidelines those political and com- 
munity activities to which she long devoted 
her best energies? 


The Hungry World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
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cle from the Christian Science Monitor 
entitled The Hungry World,” contain- 
ing excerpts from Royal Bank of Can- 
ada’s Monthly Letter: 

THe HUNGRY WORLD 


We are on the threshold of the world’s 
most exciting, most fearful, and yet most 
hopeful period. It will be made exciting 
by advances in science and technology, and 
fearful by threat of war and the menace of 
hunger; but it will be made hopeful by the 
increasing capability of the minds of men 
to cope with life. 

Of all our problems, none is more urgent 
than that of hunger. It is commonplace for 
orators to tell us that men's social skills 
have not kept up with their mechanical 
skills. Here is another area, seldom thought 
of, in which men have not kept up. For 99 
percent of the time man has been on earth 
he was a food gatherer, and only during the 
remaining 1 percent has he been a food pro- 
ducer, He has not yet learned the new tech- 
nique effectively. 

The present food shortages are a reminder 
of the slender material foundation on which 
our civilization and our lives rest. There is 
an ominously increasing pressure of popula- 
tion on the world’s food supply. Hendrik 
van Loon seemed to make everything very 
simple in his Geography: the whole of the 
human race could be packed into a box a 
little over a half a mile square. But the 
space of air displaced by a human body in a 
box is far removed from the space of earth 
needed to nourish it in life. 

It is difficult for North Americans to un- 
derstand the plight of people in underde- 
veloped countries, because we have never 
been desperately hungry. No one dies here 
of starvation, Elsewhere, more than 1,500 
million people go to bed hungry every night. 
A statistical study by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) confirms that at least a third to a 
half of the world’s people suffer from hunger 
or malnutrition. 

Being forced to live on anything below 
adequate food makes a man a social liabil- 
ity. He cannot work effectively on an empty 
stomach; he cannot study and learn as he 
must in order to improve his condition; he 
cannot think beyond the dominant immedi- 
ate need, which is his next meal; he cannot 
build up resistance to wasting disease; he 
holds back not only the economic and social 
development of his own country but also 
the prosperity of the world. 

The fact is that not more than one in a 
hundred of the people in underdeveloped 
countries will ever, in all his life, have what 
a North American family would consider a 
good. square meal. This forms the sombre 
background against which to view world 
events. 

The United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted in 1948, says; “Everyone has 
the right to a standard of living adequate 
Tor the health and well-being of himself and 
of his family.” 

To have a good standard of living does not 
mean encumbered with Western 
World impediments. It does mean not hay- 
ing to eat grass, as women have been seen to 
do near the Persian Gulf; it does mean that 
the emaciated laborer in China does not 
have to go for a day on scraps of food that 
contain only 200 calories while his Canadian 
3 has a regular 2,500-calorie In- 
take. 

What, then, is to be done? Dr. P. v. Suk- 
hatme, Director of the Statistics Division of 
FAO, said in 1962: “The broad conclusion to 
be drawn is that, should the population grow 
according to the United Nations forecast, the 
world’s total food supplies would have to be 
doubled by 1980 and trebled by the turn of 
the century.“ 

It is easy to say that population increase 
should be ordered by reason, but we have to 
remind ourselves again and again of the 
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humanness of human beings. In some s0- 
cieties family planning is not acceptable; in 
others, where childless old age can mean 
starvation, children are the only form of 
“social security”; boys are a standard of 
value in a world which has no other ma- 
terial wealth; girls are not only a source of 
domestic labor but often bring rich dowries. 

One thing is certain: the import of food 
from the wealthier to the less wealthy re- 
gions can never provide more than a small 
part of what is needed. 

The best answer to the world's agricultural! 
problem is the development of food produc- 
tion where it is needed. 

Pitifully little Is produced in the under- 
developed world by lifelong, backbrenking 
labor. In many countries the implements 
available to farmers have not changed in 
thousands of years. Merely to substitute 
stronger or better designed hand tools or to 
provide animal-drawn implements would 
make a big difference in farm yields. 

A massive contribution can be made 
through the provision of fertilizers for land 
and sprays against pests, the Introduction of 
high-yield and disease-resistant varieties of 
corn, oats, soy beans, potatoes, and other 
crops. Fertilizers alone, it is estimated by 
FAO, could bring about an increase in crop 
yields of 30 percent. By merely adding an 
outboard motor to a boat at one experi- 
mental station, enabling the fishermen to 
reach a better area, the catch of fish was 
increased from 13.3 pounds of fish a day to 
139 pounds a day. 

Beside all this, industriallzation is needed 
No country has made substantial economic 
progress until about half of the working pop- 
ulation has been shifted from agriculture to 
industry. This development is necessary to 
provide construction, transportation, com- 
munication, housing, clothing, and a more 
efficient agriculture. 

The essentials of production are land, la- 
bor, capital, and organization; but people in 
the underdeveloped countries must first be 
educated to use these and inspired to want 
what they will provide. Expenditures for 
education constitute one of the most effec- 
tive forms of development assistance. That 
is why Canada has encouraged recipient 
countries to take advantage of scholarships 
to prepare teachers, and has through capital 
assistance supported the development of ed- 
ucational institutions in the countries being 
helped. 

‘This low level of literacy is a greater handi- 
cap today than was illiteracy during the in- 
dustrialization of 19th century Europe, Brit- 
ain could take a generation to learn what 
must be absorbed In the present emergency 
in a year. 

The statistics of misery is not, then, a re- 
mote economic and technical affair, but one 
bound up intimately with social policy. 
Statesmen who are realists will give a high 
place in their thinking to the elimination of 
hunger and squalor in all parts of the world 
as a means of protecting and enhancing the 
lives of people in their own countries. 

The problem can no longer be left to be 
dealt with by each nation according to its 
capability, but must be tackled through in- 
ternational cooperation. 


Air Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 300 communities with a 
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population in excess of 50,000 are faced 
with the problem of air pollution in this 
country today. As of 2 years ago there 
were more than 65 million passenger 
motor vehicles in the United States. In 
California alone there are 7,230,000. 
This does not include trucks and buses. 
It will probably total in excess of 13 
million. It seems to me this would give 
some idea of the magnitude of air pollu- 
tion problems in this country. 

The State of California is leading the 
Nation in an attempt to control the 
source of air pollution on motor vehicles. 
The State has already approved four de- 
vices for installation on passenger carry- 
ing motor vehicles. On passenger auto- 
mobiles these devices will reduce un- 
burned gas fumes by 80 percent, and 
carbon monoxide by 60 percent, and the 
moré optimistic reports is that they will 
reduce smog forming hydrocarbon by 
two-thirds. 

The problem facing this Congress is 
that of some control of the manufacture 
of automobiles. The devices used in 
California if extended nationwide would 
range in cost from $26.75 to $70 per 
system, plus the annual service charge 
required by some models. It is estimated 
that an average charge of $45 for the 
approximately €6 million motor auto- 
mobiles in this country would amount to 
an expenditure on the part of the auto- 
mobile owner of nearly $3 billion for the 
car owners to pay. 

However, a return to the use of white 
gasoline and low-compression automobile 
engines would eliminate this expendi- 
ture on the part of the automobile 
owners. 

The present cause of air pollutants on 
the streets of the 300 cities mentioned 
is the partial combustion of high-test 
gasoline. 

Before the advent of high test gaso- 
line, while low-compression engines were 
Used in automobiles there was no air 
Pollution from automobiles in cities any- 
Where. A return to the low-compression 
engine would require retooling and an 
€xpenditure by the motorcar manufac- 
turer. In view of their tremendous earn- 
ing last year and their great production, 
it would seem to me the better part of 
Wisdom to require auto manufacturers to 
return to the low-compression engine and 
the use of white gasoline, restoring again 
the clear quality of the air we breathe 
and removing the threat of respiratory 
ailments and in some cases cancer in 
these cities suffering from air pollution. 

Appended is a news release which is 
ot such significance that I believe it 
Should be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorn today. I hope that this body will 

note of these dangers and the pos- 
Sible remedies and will take such steps 
as may be necessary to proceed in the 
elimination of air’pollution which causes 
= much danger to the health of all of 
The news release follows: 
Los Ancetrs.—California today (June 17) 
took dead aim at smog-forming exhaust 
Gases with the approval of four devices to 
Control that source of air pollution. 
The four certified by the State Motor Ve- 
© Pollution Control Board were from 
Machine & ~Chromalloy 
Dorp. Arvin Industries-Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., W. R. Grace & Co.-Norris Therma- 
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dor Corp., and Walker Manufacturing 
Co.-American Cyanamid Co. 

The board action climaxes a year of rigor- 
ous testing and the sifting of 38 original 
applications for exhaust controls. Three are 
still pending. They will come before the 
MVPCB for consideration at a later date. 

As explained by Dr. J. B. Askew of San 
Diego, MVPCB chairman, today's approval 
means that the next new model vehicles sold 
in California 1 year from now will have to 
be equipped with one of the devices. 

The exhaust controls, coupled with crank- 
case systems, will reduce unburned vehicular 
gas fumes by 80 percent and carbon monoxide 
by 60 percent. It is estimated by MVPCB 
engineers that once all vehicles in Los An- 
geles sre equipped with both devices smog- 
forming hydrocarbon will be reduced by 
nearly two-thirds, 

Three of the exhaust devices are catalytic 
types which oxidize gases with special chemi- 
cals, while the AMF-Chromalloy device ts a 
direct-flame type which burns the gases In 
a special container. All will replace conven- 
tional mufflers. 

Factory costs for the devices will range 
from $26.75 for the AMF-Chromalloy device 
to $45-$70 for the Arvin-UOP system. Three 
will require annual servicing, while the Ar- 
yin-UOP catalyst is expected to have a life 
of 2 years. Only the AMF device was ap- 
proved for used vehicles back to 1962 models, 

Dr. Askew said the board wished to ac- 
claim the work of the eight companies whose 
devices won OK's today. 

“The people of California owe these manu- 
facturers a real acknowledgment of gratitude 
for their persistence and cooperation,” Dr. 
Askew said. He pointed out that some of 
them have worked on the problem for as long 
as 5 years, “investing millions of dollars, 
without any guarantee of return.” 

“The exhaust control problem has been 
one of the toughest technical challenges 
ever to face American industry,” Dr. Askew 
said. “We are dealing with almost unlim- 
ited varieties of engines, body styles and 
driving patterns. California standards and 
criteria were purposely set high so that once 
devices were approved, we could be assured of 
their safety, effectiveness and reliability.” 

He said he hoped that the manufacturers 
will continue to work to make the devices 
even better and more reasonable. 

Application of the exhaust systems to used 
vehicles will not go into effect until at least 
two are approved, nor will they be required 
on larger trucks and buses at this time. 

The board commended Dr. Askew, San 
Diego County Health Officer, for his 2 years’ 
service as chairman and presented him with 
a scroll. At the same time, Wm. R. Nissen, 
of West Covina, union official, was elected 
chairman, and Mrs. Michael Levee, Jr., of 
Beverly Hills, vice chairman. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
August 12, 1964. 


More History as It May Be Written 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following syndicated column by Mr. 
Harder came to my desk today. Of 
course, I am delighted that Mr. Harder 
speaks well of my bill, H.R. 1140, which 
would help our retired citizens but would 
not pauperize or humiliate. 

Yes, indeed, citizens who have retired 
at the appointed age should be permitted 
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to continue earning what they can and 
still get the full benefits of the moneys 
that have been taken from them in their 
youth. 

The column follows: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

More history as it may be written. 

And so it came to pass in this great land 
that the mighty Poohbahs of the Potomac 
became concerned with the plight of many 
of the citizens whose years were past three 
score. 

For in a previous dynasty of Poobbahs, 
there had been set up what was called social 
security. Into the great god of the times, 
called U.S. Treasury, there poured in moneys 
from both master and servant to build a 
fund to keep elderly people from want on 
their retirement. 

And there were hosannas throughout the 
great land until with the passing of the years 
it was found by those who had waxed old, 
that the yalue of the dollar had waned. And 
50, to keep body and soul together, many 
sought to use thelr experience at light tasks 
befitting their years to supplement the 
pittances from the great god U.S, Treasury. 

But the great Poohbahs held up their 
hands and said, “Nay, if you want to con- 
tinue to get from the U.S. Treasury the bene- 
Ats of the money that wast taken away from 
thy paychecks for lo these many years, then 
like the lilies of the field, thou must toll not, 
neither must thee spin, for if thou earn more 
than 825 per week, you lose social security.” 

And thus a mighty protest was set up. 
The Poohbahs were asked “How does it hap- 
pen that older people who have investments 
can wax fat and happy on these incomes 
and still get social security while I am not 
permitted to help myself?" 

And the Poohbahs replied: “Twice blessed 
is he who clips coupons, for he neithers tolls, 
nor spins, and thus does not irritate our 
great god, U.S, Treasury. 

And so it came to pass that two leaders 
from the province known as New York, a 
Representative KATHERINE Sr GEORGE, and a 
Senator KENNETH KEATING proposed laws to 
permit those who had passed three score and 
five to earn as much as they could and still 
get the benefits of the moneys that had been 
taken from them in their youth. 

And this caused great consternation among 
the mighty Poohbahs of the Potomac. 

And so a great council was held by the 
Poohbahs. 

And the decision was to not permit people 
to help ‘themselves. And forthwith with a 
mighty clamor of trumpets there was an- 
nouncod, instead, a big war on poverty, which 
was a holy war to keep the people dependent 
on the manna scattered down by the great 
god, U.S. Treasury. The rallying ery was 
“Seek ye first the U.S. Treasury, and all things 
will follow after.” 

For this was an era when there was con- 
fusion about many things. In a place called 
Vietnam and a place called Laos, legions of 
the great land fought and died, and while 
some people called it war, the Pochbahs 
sald no, it was not war, it was advising. 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 


editorial, WANE radio and TV station, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., dealt with Flag Day. 
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It is an excellent exposition of what this 
day should mean to all Americans, and 
I include it herewith: 

Frac Day 


In this age of supersophistication and 
sometimes pseudosophistication, an edito- 
rial reminder that this Sunday is Flag Day 
will strike some of our viewers as rather 
corny. 

Certainly if we were to equate patriotism 
with observing Flag Day or showing rever- 
ence for the flag we would be revealing a 
rather shallow idea of what patriotism is. 

Patriotism is a matter of doing and be- 
lieving, not of engaging in mechanical for- 
malities or speaking pious platitudes. It's a 
matter of understanding and valuing what 
America stands for and a matter of how far 
we're willing to go in defense of our Ameri- 
can heritage. It's always a matter of good 
citizenship, and sometimes it’s a matter of 
great personal sacrifice. 

But when all this is said and done, it’s 
also true that human being need symbols 
which give a physical, concrete expression 
to their spiritual ideals and principles. In 
the realm of patriotism, our flag serves this 
purpose; it's an outward, visible sign of an 
inner, invisible reality. There's always the 
danger, of course, of putting too much em- 
phasis on the symbol and too little emphasis 
on the reality for which it stands, But when 
the symbols are ignored, the reality some- 
times disappears. That’s why there is still 
and always will be a place in American life 
Tor flagpoles which bear the Stars and Stripes, 
flagpoles like the one we proudly display in 
front of the WANE studio building. 

And, so, on Flag Day, and on every other 
day, Americans should recall the great events 
of our past and present that we are wrapped 
in the American flag. They should recall that 
it stands for one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. If this is flag 
waving, can you think of a better flag to 
wave? 


Thomas E. O'Connell on Community 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to live in a city which has an excel- 
lent community college—one that is 
presided over by a progressive, outstand- 
ing educator, Thomas E. O’Connell. The 
benefits of the Berkshire Community Col- 
lege to Pittsfield, Mass., and the sur- 
rounding area are too numerous to 
recount at this instance. I would like to 
say, however, that under Mr. O'Connell's 
direction, the Berkshire Community Col- 
lege continues to grow and prosper. 
Simultaneously, community colleges 
across the Nation contribute greatly to 
the educational development of this land. 
As an active supporter of the community 
college program, I am pleased to include 
a most interesting article which appeared 
in the March 1964 issue of the Dart- 
mouth Alumni magazine. I am certain 
that Mr. O'Connell's excellent article will 
receive wide reading and very close 
attention. 


The article follows: 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE: THE Newest IN- 
STITUTION IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Is SPREADING ACROSS THE LAND, CREATING 
EXCITING CHALLENGES AND PREDICTIONS AS TO 
Its PLACE IN THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURE OF A 
GROWING POPULATION 


(By Thomas E. O'Connell, 1950, president of 
Berkshire Community College, Pittsfield, 
Mass.) 


Five years ago this Ivy Leaguer didn't have 
any idea what a community college was. Lots 
of Ivy Leaguers and alumni of other liberal 
arts colleges and universities still don’t 
Know. They will soon, though, because com- 
munity colleges are spreading like wildfire 
and are every year educating a larger and 
larger percentage. of each freshman class 
across the country. Alvin E. Eurich, of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education in 
the Ford Foundation, thinks maybe by 2000 
there won't be any 4-year colleges; maybe 
there will be only community colleges and 
universities. 

Let me tell you what a community college 
is. First off, it is a junior college—2 years. 
Usually it is a public college, financed by the 
municipality or the State, or both. Usually 
it is coeducational. Usually {t-is only for 
commuting students—no dormitories. It 
serves a wide variety of students: Indeed that 
is a part of its charm as well as a limita- 
tion. But there are essentially two groups of 
students; those who plan to transfer as jun- 
iors to 4-year institutions and those who plan 
to go to work in a variety of Occupations after 
just 2 years of college. 

Tt is this multipurposeness which accounts 
in large measure for the community college's 
surging popularity. Typically a community 
college has a transfer or liberal arts program 
which contains the same balance among the 
social sciences, the sciences, and the humani- 
tles that one would find in the first two years 
of a liberal arts college or university, It also 
has a variety of specialized programs, often 
called occupational, or technical, or terminal 
programs. These occupational programs, in 
addition to offering a core of compulsory lib- 
eral arts courses, Include courses to prepare 
students to go to work in local businesses or 
industries. Pittsfield’s largest employer is 
the General Electric Co., so Berkshire Com- 
munity College numbers among its occupa- 
tional programs one in electrical technology. 
Obviously, the more of these occupational 
programs the community college can offer, 
the more opportunity there is for each quali- 
fied high school graduate to find the one 
which suits his particular aptitudes and 
aspirations. Some colleges have up to 20 of 
these occupational programs in fields such 
as dental technology, nursing, banking, data 
processing, or petroleum technology. 

Another reason community colleges are 
burgeoning is that they're inexpensive. The 
first 2 years of college are cheaper to operate 
than the last 2 because larger lecture classes 
are suitable for many introductory courses 
(psychology, for example) and because less 
specialized equipment is required, A non- 
residential college costs only about half as 
much per student to bulid and to run as a 
dormitory college. The cost to students to 
attend a community college is a fraction of 
the cost of a residential college. Many com- 
munity colleges are tuition free. At Berk- 
shire and at the other five Massachusetts 
community colleges the tuition is $200 a 
year and the total college cost for a student 
living at home is often under $400 a year. 
This economy makes all the difference to 
many students from large families or from 
families of limited means—it often means 
they attend college when they otherwise 
could not even consider doing so. 

The community college is easier to get into, 
too. It may have an “open door” for any 
high school graduate. It is sometimes de- 
scribed as a uniquely American or demo- 
cratic institution which recognizes the im- 
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portance of the “average” person’s having the 
opportunity to go beyond high school. The 
description is justified, I think. At Berkshire 
we don't have an “open door,” but we do 
admit any high school graduate who looks to 
us to be a reasonably good bet to do the job 
in college. I say to our freshmen each year, 
“This is a relatively easy institution to get 
into, but it is not an easy institution to stay 
in.” We wash them out pretty quickly if 
it turns out we guessed wrong at admis- 
sion—about one-third flunk or quit the first 
year—but at least they've had the chance, 
and that's important, 

What about the quality of education 
offered in a community college? The fact 
that our attrition at Berkshire is high indi- 
cates we're not soft, But a community col- 
lege has definite handicaps as it strives bo 
keep the right kind of institutional press 
on its students. In the first place, we don't 
have the students for as long as we could 
wish. They are gone at the close of each day 
and they are gone after 2 years. They don't 
have the benefit of more mature upper- 
classmen to set a tone for them in the in- 
formal, out- of- lass education which a resl- 
dential institution offers. These shortcom- 
ings are very real, Cardinal Newman in “The 
Idea of a University,” said that residence 
with one’s fellow students is more important 
than professors or examinations for train- 
ing, molding, enlarging the mind.” 

The community colleges have other short- 
comings. Our students tend to come from 
the same socioeconomic group as well as 
from the same o area, so some of 
the usual college stimulation of rubbing uP 
against strange people is lacking. Nor do 
they get another kind of of stimulation often 
associated with going to college, that of going 
away from home, of being on their own. And, 
of course, 2 years of college is not really 
enough of college for most able youngsters, 
but that is all most of our occupational 
students get. (Woodrow Wilson is supposed 
to have said, “Anyone who thinks 2 years of 
college is enough has never seen a sophomore. 
The sap has begun to rise but it has not yet 
reached the brain.“) 

Also, the fact that community colleges are 
not selective in admission means that there 
are students in the colleges who are not as 
well prepared to do college-level work as 
would be the case in most 4-year Institutions. 
There is a greater disparity in the aptitudes 
of the students and in the amount of in- 
formation they have than one usually finds 
in a college. Some students who come to us 
are very bright and the community college 
must not hold them back while attending to 
the problems of their slower classmates. The 
problem is akin to that faced by public high 
schools and we use some of the same devices 
they do to solve it: Homogeneous grouping 
in classes (but with a common grading 
standard), honors programs, developmental 
reading programs, special attention to the 
very quick student and the slower but espe- 
cially persevering one. But obviously the 
130-IQ student who comes to Berkshire (and 
each entering class has several) is going to 
find fewer intellectually challenging class- 
mates than would be the case at Partmouth 
or Smith. 

On the plus side of community colleges 
the very least that must be said is: Better 
to attend a community college for 2 years 
than not to have any college experience at 
all. And I think more than this can be said. 

In the first place, community college teach- 
ers concentrate on their work in the class- 
rooms and on counseling with students. 
They are not required to “publish or perish.” 
The strongest teachers we can find are given 
the introductory courses where sparks of in- 
terest are most likely to be generated in stu- 
dents. Indeed, we often are able to attract 
first-class teachers who are interested in just 
this kind of situation. Many of our best 
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teachers are non-Ph. D. s who were blocked 
from promotion in the 4-year institutions 
because they wished to concentrate on teach- 
ing rather than scholarship, They are 
pleased to find a college teaching assignment 
which does not demand that they continue 
to divide their energies between teaching 
and working at the frontiers of knowledge 
in their disciplines. This is not, of course, 
to derogate the dual-purpose role of the uni- 
versity and its faculty of teacher-scholars. 
Nor is it to say that we discourage scholar- 
ship on the part of our faculties; we want 
them to keep up in their fields and there is 
no better way to do this than by research. 
It is simply to say that our special emphasis 
is on teaching and not on scholarship and 
that this special emphasis adds a dimension 
of strength to the teaching that is done in 
the introductory courses in community col- 
leges. 

Many of the community colleges are small. 
Berkshire has 350 full-time day students in 
this its 4th year of operation and we won't 
go above 1,000 for several years. This means 
we are quickly able to single out for extra 
attention the really able student or the one 
With special problems. Our being small 
means that many students are able to take 
on leadership functions they might other- 
wise not have. Extracurricular activities do 
play a part in community college education, 
though there is relatively more emphasis on 
the curricular work and perhaps less danger 
of a marginal student being dazzled by the 
appeal of a varlety of subsidized activities to 
the detriment of his studies. 

For many students, attending the first 2 
years of college while living at home is just 
right. For one reason or another, 17 is not 
the right age for everyone to try his wings 
away from home. I recall the late Dr. Alan 
Gregg of the Rockefeller Foundation chiding 
educators for our pride in the slow-maturing 
nature of humans and our paradoxical insist- 
ence that maturity be assumed at the arbi- 
trary cutoff age of 17 or 18. The so-called 
“late bloomer” often finds the community 
college the best garden. At Berkshire we 
have helped a number of students who left 
home to go to a residential college, found it 
a bewildering or overwhelming experience, 
especially at a large university, and as a 
Tesult quickly flunked out. They have come 
to us, done well, and returned more confi- 
dently tö the university as juniors. Some 
community college people refer to this as 
Our “salvage function” and that strikes me 
as an accurate, if inelegant, phrase. In some 
Cases the younger siblings of these “salvaged” 
Students are coming to Berkshire in the first 
instance, as freshmen. 

The lack of juniors and seniors to set a 
tone—a lack which has always struck me as 
a very real one in residential junior colleges, 
especially those which are geographically Iso- 
lated—is in some measure offset in com- 
munity colleges by the liberal sprinkling of 
more mature people in our classrooms. We 
have a number of housewives, for example, 
women in their twenties and thirties who 
dome in to take one or two courses during 
the day while their husbands are at work 
and their children are in school. They lend 
a serious and purposeful tone. So do the 
Older married veterans who find us the most 
Teasible college to attend. These mature 
People, many of whom were caught in the 
“tender trap" and found themselves with 
families before they realized what they had 
Missed in education, are almost wistfully 
Grateful for the chance to pick up their lost 
Opportunity. Their zest and energy in 
Advantage of the opportunity make them a 
delight for their teachers and catalysts for 
their classmates. 

This, perhaps brings us to the “commu- 
nity” nature of the community college. Our 
Colleges are assumed to be the opposite of 
the “ivory tower” institutions. One of our 
Missions is to serve the community, to be the 
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educational and cultural focal points in our 
regions. Hence the name “community col- 
lege.” We have adult education programs, 
lecture series, musical programs and plays, 
short noncredit courses for special groups to 
upgrade themselves, and-a variety of other 
educational activities for which there is a 
need in our communities. While these same 
functions are performed by lots of other col- 
leges and universities, they are perhaps more 
central to the purposes of the community 
college. Last year Berkshire served over 1,000 
students in the day, evening, and summer 
programs; we held lectures by Norman Rock- 
well, Alistair Cooke, and C. Northcote Parkin- 
son; we served as the “home” for a local sym- 
phony orchestra; we ran a series of seminars 
for businessmen in the area, But with all 
that we don’t feel we are yet having nearly 
the impact on our community that many 
community colleges have on theirs. 

One of the exciting things about this com- 
munity college business is that many com- 
munities are having colleges established for 
the first time. Most of these communities 
are taking the colleges to their hearts as they 
would no other kind of institution. They 
sense what a college can mean to them, much 
as the upper Connecticut Valley communi- 
tles did when they vied for Eleazar Wheel- 
ock’s attention as he made plans for starting 
his college two centuries ago, And what has 
Dartmouth College meant to the upper Con- 
necticut Valley? Visit the Hopkins creative 
arts center any weekend and you'll see. (We 
have a complex of two rooms at Berkshire 
devoted to some aspects of the creative arts; 
our fine arts man calls it son of Hopkins 
center.) 

So municipalities and States are building 
flossy new campuses for their community 
colleges. They are planning to expand them 
to meet the crush of high school graduates 
during the next few years. That crush is 
enormous and it is almost on us. For exam- 
ple, the number of high school graduates 
here in Berkshire County jumps 40 percent 
in just 2 years between last June's class and 
the class finishing in 1965. Figures for New 
York and many other States are comparable. 
As for the community college's role in han- 
dung this avalanche of students, by 1970 
three out of four high school graduates in the 
Nation who go on to higher education will 
enroll in 2-year institutions, according to a 
study by the Prudential Insurance Co. 

The community colleges, in turn, must do 
their best to be sure that coping with this 
quantity doesn’t preclude quality education. 
This brings us back to the key question of 
how good these colleges are and will be, 
They are, of course, like any class of col- 
leges, uneven. If you want to see how bad 
they can be, read The Open Door College,” 


by Burton R. Clark, which describes a new: 


2-year college and its difficulty in establish- 
ing itself as a genuine collegiate institution. 

But community colleges can be fine col- 
leges, too. One measure of their quality is 
how well their graduates do in good 4-year 
institutions when they transfer as juniors. 
The record is impressive. A number of 
studies have shown that community college 
student transfers do as well or better than 
their classmates who matriculated in the 
4-year institutions in the first place. At 
Berkshire we were pleased (no, overjoyed) 
to find that our first group of 111 graduates 
who went on to 40 different 4-year insti- 
tutions with credit for their community 
college work (there has been surprisingly lit- 
tle problem in transferring credit) achieved 
on an average a 2.45 cumulative index on a 
40=straight “A” scale their first semester. 
This would be slightly better than their 
junior-year classmates, 

How do the 4-year institution feel about 
the new community colleges? The State 
universities are by and large delighted to 
delegate the task of screening large numbers 
of freshmen and sophomores so that they 
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can concentrate most of their energies on 
upper division and graduate education. On 
the campuses of the University of California, 
for example, there are twice as many juniors 
and seniors as freshmen and sophomores. 
In Florida, new State universities are not 
admitting any freshmen or sophomores. 
Their students will all be community college 
transfers. In the Northeast, too, the 4-year 
institutions are beginning to demonstrate an 
awareness of the community colleges. Dean 
of Admissions Eugene S. Wilson, of Amherst 
College, announced a short time ago that 
Amherst would actively seek applications 
from 50 transfers from junior and commu- 
nity colleges each year. Students from Berk- 
shire have already transferred to Middlebury, 
Brandeis, Simmons, and several other prestige 
institutions. (After all, it was a shorter 
time ago than most of us keep in mind— 
just before World War II, as a matter of 
fact—that the prestige institutions were ad- 
mitting many average students who now 
find most doors closed to them except those 
of the community college.) 

It may well be, though, that over the 
long pull the community colleges’ greatest 
contribution will come not in this transfer 
function but in helping to meet what Walter 
Lippmann has called the most pressing un- 
finished business facing our Nation: “the 
gigantic work of adjusting our way of life to 
the scientific revolution of this age and to 
the stupendous growth of the population.” 
By providing the communities across the 
Nation with flexible post-high school educa- 
tional institutions committed to offering 
some form of higher education to everyone 
willing to prepare for it, the community 
college may be a decisive factor in our adjust- 
ment to this scientific revolution. Soon a 
high school education will be insufficient as 
preparation for any but the most menial job. 
Even now there are not enough menial jobs 
for those prepared to do no others. At the 
same time, our society’s need for technicians 
or preprofessionals is greater even than our 
need for professionally trained people. The 
occupational programs of the community 
colleges may prove the best way to meet this 
challenge, both by educating young people 
coming out of high schools and by retraining 
their elders to adjust to automation and new 
ways of doing the Nation's work. è 

So far, the community colleges, including 
Berkshire, have talked much better than they 
have performed in occupational education, 
We have not really yet begun to educate 
technicians in anything like the numbers 
needed. We'd better start soon, and I think 
we will. The trick will be for our community 
colieges to remain flexible enough and zest- 
ful enough and imaginative enough to meet 
the special new educational needs of the 
United States which community colleges ap- 
pear uniquely well suited to handle. We 
must be in fact, as well as in name, a new 
college for a new society. 

For many of us at Berkshire Commuity 
College, and at other community colleges I 
know, the challenges we face are the most 
exciting in higher education. 


Terror in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, close ob- 
servers of events in the Republic of Pan- 


ama have noted a marked increase in 
acts of terror in that country since its 
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presidential elections in May. Such ter- 
roristic activities include the manufac- 
ture of bombs and bombings, sabotage of 
microwaye telephone installations in 
Chiriqui, and destruction of a Panama- 
nian Government warehouse near Pana- 
ma City. 

In order that the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government may 
be apprised of these facts as revealed in 
Panamanian newspapers two news stories 
follow: 

{From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, June 14, 1964] 
FIRE In REPUBLIC OF PANAMA WAREHOUSE 
LINKED WITH TERRORISM 

A fire early yesterday destroyed a govern- 
ment warehouse in La Carrasquilla, a subur- 
ban ares of Panama City, and it was im- 
mediately linked with the acts of terrorism 
which have been occurring in various parts 
of the country during the past week. 

Pire Chief Luis Carlos Endara said gaso- 
line was thrown in various sections of the 
warehouse and then ignited by a “molotov 
cocktail” (a homemade incendiary-type 
bomb). The warehouse watchman reported 
hearing an explosion just,before the blaze 
broke out at 12:45 p.m. N 

Flammable materials stored in the ware- 
house, including automobile tires, fed the 
flames which raged uncontrolled for almost 
2 hours. 

An inventory is planned Monday to deter- 
mine the losses, mostly water pipes and 
watermeters owned by the Government's In- 
stitute of Water Systems, 

Meanwhile, Alfredo Arango, chief of the 
National Department of Investigations 
(DENI) said the terrorist movement appears 
to be the work of followers of defeated presi- 
dential candidate Arnulfo Arias and Com- 
munists, 

Arango said the three men now held on 
charges of placing sticks of dynamite In three 
buildings in Boquete, Chiriqui Province, 
have been identified as members of Arias’ 


Party. 

said the type of terrorism in- 
volyed—intended to do actual heavy dam- 
age—fits into Communist tactics. 

Of the three dynamite sticks discovered 
in Boquete a week ago tonight, one went off 
in a microwave communications plant and 
the other two, one in a theater, and the other 
in a public school, falled to explode. 

In Panama City, three young men are be- 
ing held on charges of manufacturing incen- 
diary bombs. 

They were caught Thursday night in a 
raid on the basement of a house in 17th 
West Street, which was used as a sign paint- 
ing shop. The three were identified as Eu- 
storgio Ortiz, 17; Ramon Martinez, 19; and 
Juan Alberto Santos, 20. 

Deni Chief Arango quoted Ortiz as saying 

the bombs were intended “to frighten oll- 
gerchs and North American residents of the 
Canal Zone” by placing the devices in their 
cars. 
Ortiz, according to Arango, told investiga- 
tors he had lost an eye during the January 
disorders when he was struck by buckshot 
fired by U.S. troops on the Canal Zone side 
of the boundary line and for that reason 
hates North Americans. Pictures of Ortiz 
showed his left eye almost closed. 

The bombs were made with phosphorus 
gelatine mixed with sulfuric acid and were 
to be detonated by dissolving chlorate tab- 
lets in the solution. 

Arango said Ortiz declared he had received 
terrorist training in Nicaragua, in a school 
operated by the armed forces of liberation 
of Nicaragua. The training included the 
manufacture of explosive devices and the use 
of automatic weapons. Ortiz also told in- 
vestigators he also had visited Cuba by invi- 
tation of the Castro government. The night 
of his arrest, Ortiz told newsmen he had 
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received terrorist training in Marianao, Cuba. 
The three youths said they were students 
at a Panama City training night school, but 
the principal denied this. 
[From the Panama (Republic of Panama) 
American, June 12, 1964] 


DENI Finns Rep Bomss, Makers IN CITY 
CELLAR 


Panama detectives unearthed a miniature 
Communist bomb factory in a city basement 
last night, flushing two youths who escaped 
with a time bomb and capturing three others. 

Elsewhere last night, a bomb was thrown 
in the Golf Heights suburb of the city, blow- 
ing a hole in a hedge but doing no other dam- 
age. The house is not far from the residence 
of Dr. Gilberto Arias. 

Last night's raid of a basement in West 
17th Street by members of the National De- 
partment of Investigations (DENI) also un- 
covered gunpowder and other chemicals for 
making bombs, 2 prepared bombs, 100 steel 
helmets painted red, and a quantity of Com- 
munist literature. 

The youngest of the three youths arrested, 
Eustorgio F. Ortiz Gonzalez, confessed to the 
detectives that he had been giving his two 
companions instructions in bombmaking, a 
technique he learned in Cuba, 

Ortiz, 17, and a student at the Ascanio 
Arosemens High School in Panama City, dis- 
mantied a time bomb detectives had taken 
to headquarters. It had been set to explode 
at midnight. 

A hunt was immediately begun for the two 
other men who escaped with a similar time 
bomb 


The explosion in the Golf Heights area, 
which Mrs. Anita MacAndrews described as 
more of a noise bomb than anything else, 
took place about 8 p.m. yesterday. 

According to Ortiz, the time bomb was to 
be used against National Guardsmen who 
have been conducting nightly raids in differ- 
ent sectors of the city since a wave of ter- 
rorism began over a week ago. 

Arrested with Ortiz were a fellow student, 
Roman Martinez, 19, and Juan Alberto Santo, 
20, an auto mechanics helper. 

They were caught in the act of making the 
bombs following a report of strange comings 
and goings from the basement, used as a 
paintshop by Pablo Cordero, reportedly of 
known leftist tendencies. 

In another development yesterday, Panama 
City firemen extinguished a smoke bomb 
placed under an automobile in B Street close 
to a bar known as La Verona. The incident 
took place about 5:30 p.m. 

Last night's arrest brought to 18 the total 
number of persons arrested or held for 
suspected complicity in bombings and sabo- 
tage committed in the past week. 

According to the DENI, 15 have been ar- 
rested in Chiriqui, the scene of costly sabo- 
tage to installations of the microwave tele- 
phone system, several bombing attempts and 
other subversive activities. 

DENI Director Alfredo Arango has been 
making a personal, on-the-spot investigation 
of the Chiriqui area terrorist acts. 

Several of the suspects from Chiriqui have 
been brought to Panama City where they are 
to be questioned by Assistant District Attor- 
ney Humberto Fassano. 


Violation of Patent Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following very intelligent and pertinent 
statement by Governor Hatfield, of Ore- 
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gon, was sent to me by Dr. Robert Park- 
er, the general manager of Lederle Lab- 
oratories in my district, 

I feel it is important indeed to call the 
attention of the House to the violation of 
patent rights and the pirating of formu- 
las that have been produced at vast ex- 
pense by American industry. But, still 
worse, is the fact of the continued pur- 
chase by the U.S. Government of prod- 
ucts made in violation of U.S. patents. 

The statement follows: 

CENTRAL PORTION OF AN ADDRESS BY MARK O. 
HATFIELD, GOVERNOR OF OREGON 

On April 10, 1790, 174 years ago today the 
National Government first enacted a statute 
providing for the protection of patentable 
ideas. Until recently, it had been my under- 
standing that it was still Federal policy to 
encourage discovery and Invention. 

I have found, however, that our National 
Government is not at all consistent and that 
we are now in an era of industrial piracy, 
seemingly fostered and abetted by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In 1963, US. business enterprise spent 
$18.5 billion on research. Why? Because 
there are economic incentives for doing 80. 

The drug industry alone spends a signifi- 
cant share of the total research budget. 
Along the way it has achieved protection for 
all of us against pollo, pneumonia, diphtheria, 
and influenza. In the recent past, however, 
one of the Nation's leading pharmaceutical 
firms, Lederle Laboratories, found its formu- 
las and processes for broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics had been stolen and sold to Italian 
drug firms from which the U.S. Government 
was making many of its purchases. 

While it may be laudable for a govern- 
ment to seek the low bidder in securing its 
supplies, certainly there Is a prior obligation 
to preserve and strengthen and protect all 
of those who are engaged in advancing our 
productive capacity. Take, for example, a 
west coast firm, Electro-Scientific Industries. 
At considerable investment, it developed a 
new type of measuring instrument. The 
National Government bought one, turned it 
over to another firm to copy, and has since 
bought $5 million worth—from the firm that 
specialized in copying. 

Earlier this year, the Harvard Business 
Review contained an article by J. Edgar 
Hoover, entitled, “The U.S. Businessman 
Faces the Soviet Spy.” It includes a chilling 
story of Soviet espionage methods used In 
stealing Industrial, technical and scientific 
information from American firms. As Mr. 
Hoover points out, this threat “must be met 
within our democratic tradition.” This 
means plant security, employee education 
and reporting of pertinent information to 
the FBI. 

His closing paragraphs stress the positive, 
however. 

“If ever there was a time for creative Ideas, 
for the vision to penetrate the complexities 
of a turbulent world, for the intelligence to 
help man in his struggle for a better life, 
now is the time. 

“Businessmen can be proud of the mag- 
nificent job they have done in helping to 
create the America we know today. They 
should be equally proud of the challenge and 
opportunity they now have to make an eyer- 
better nation in the future—a nation which 
will dedicate the gifts of a talented people 
to the maintenance of a free society, where 
man has the right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

“This must be our Nation's destiny—and 
the hope of you, the businessmen of Amer- 
ica.” 

These words of a renowned Federal ofi- 
cial are certainly a statement of challenge 
to the rest of the Federal establishment as 
it considers its responsibilities in providing 
the climate in which research and discovery 
are encouraged, 
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An employers’ organization in Oregon, As- 
sociated Industries, recently endorsed 
HR. 1707, introduced by RICH- 
ann L, ROuDEBUSE, Republican, of Indiana. 


This bill would prohibit purchase of items. 


of foreign manufacturers using illegally ob- 
tained American patents in producing their 
products. I certainly join in this endorse- 
ment. 

There is more to be done, of course, but 
this is at least a beginning. 

The protection of patents is important. 
More significant is the fact that, after 174 
years, ill-considered Federal policies are 
Weakening the protection that the patent 
laws were designed to achieve. 


Sad Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though subjected to alien rule for cen- 
turies, the peoples of the countries on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic—Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia—have maintained 
their dignity and their identity. 

During the month of June, Baltic- 
Americans marked sad anniversaries of 
two events that took place more than 20 
years ago. In June of 1940, forces of 
the Soviet Union occupied the Baltic 
States, and in June 1941, the Kremlin 
ordered mass deportations of the Baltic 
People. We are told that in the interim 
the Communists deported, exiled, or 
killed more than 25 percent of the entire 
Population of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

I can think of no more effective way 
to pay our respects to the memory of 
those Baltic peoples who have suffered 
the hardships of oppression, and I can 
recommend no better way to keep alive 
the hopes of their countrymen and the 
endeavors of their spokesmen in this 
country, than to urge the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 293 which 
is my proposal to bring the forces of 
world public opinion to bear on behalf 
of the restoration of the rights of free- 
dom to the Baltic peoples. I include 
herewith a copy of House Concurrent 
Resolution 293: 

H. Con, Res. 293 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
Subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, and 
cultural development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
Peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
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of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion, at appropriate international forums and 
by such means as he deems appropriate, to 
the denial of the rights of self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world public 
opinion to bear on behalf of the restoration 
of these rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Chairman Joseph McMurray, of Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, Awarded Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters by American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Joseph McMurray, Chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
was honored by American International 
College in Springfield, Mass., during 
comencement exercises on June 7 in 
Sprinfield Municipal Auditorium. Mr. 
McMurray, who was named Chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board on 
May 1, 1961, was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of humane letters. 

A native of New York City, Chairman 
McMurray is a graduate of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., College, and spent 3 years doing 
graduate work in economics with the 
graduate faculty at the new school of 
social research specializing in monetary 
and banking theory. He was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Gamma Mu, 
scholastic honor society. He became 
economic counsel to the U.S. Senate 
Education and Labor Committee in 1945 
serving until 1947 when he left to be- 
come administrative assistant to Senator 
Robert F. Wagner. From 1948 to 1954 
he was consultant and staff director for 
the U.S. Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee concerning himself with 
housing legislation, price, rent and pro- 
duction control, and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission legislation. He be- 
came executive director of the New York 
City Housing Authority in August 1954 
serving until January 1955 when he left 
to become commissioner of housing for 
the State of New York, a post he held 
until 1959 when he became president of 
Queensborough Community College. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place the citation accompanying 
Chairman McMurray’s honorary degree 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


JOSEPH P. MCMURRAY 


3 more than 20 years, you have been 
as an authority in the diversifled 

gelds of banking, education, and public 
housing. Your services have been sought by 
many Members of the Senate of the United 
States, by the mayor of the great city of New 
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York, and even by the President of our coun- 
try, to take positions of authority on im- 
portant, specialized committees. 

You have earned the praise of your fel- 
low Americans as a prodigious and able 
worker, dynamic troubleshooter and public 
servant devoted to high standards of good 
government. 

Recipient of honorary degrees from sev- 
eral institutions of higher learning, you are 
now Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, where you serve with great dis- 
tinction, We are indeed honored to have 
you with us on this occasion, 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the board of trustees of American Inter- 
national College, I hereby confer upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, 
honoris causa, with all of the rights, honors, 
and privileges pertaining thereunto. 

JOHN F. HINES, 
President, 
American International College, 

Given at Springfield, Mass., this 7th day 

of June 1964. 


Copper Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, typical of 
the outstanding contributions now being 
made to American industry and Govern- 
ment by the engineers and scientists in 
eastern Massachusetts is the research 
being conducted by the Ledgemont Labo- 
ratory in Lexington, Mass. The labora- 
tory is probably the most modern and 
well-equipped facility of its kind. Its 
personnel includes 65 members, most of 
these were recruited from educational 
institutions in the area. In the Sunday, 
June 21, eđition of the Boston Globe, 
Arther Riley describes the contribution 
of the Ledgemont Laboratory in some de- 
tail. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude his fine article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

SCIENCE In INDUSTRY: LEXINGTON Lan 

HELPIN KEEP COPPER IN SUPPLY 
(By Arthur Riley) 

Lextncton.—There'’s gold in them thar 
New England hills—and copper, too—but 
over the years, sporadic mining operations 
have proven uneconomic. 

Yet today, a Greater Boston laboratory 
in this town will have a marked influence 
on the use of copper through means of basic 
research directed toward future utilization 
of this important metal. 

On a lovely eminence on Spring Street, 
with a commanding view of Cambridge 
against the backdrop of Boston's skyline pro- 
file, stands the onetime home of Dr. T. K. 
“Tommy” Richards, for 11 years physician 
general to Harvard athletic teams. 

Today the 15-acre estate embraces the 
Ledgemont Laboratory of Kennecott Copper 
Corp.—the world’s large producer of that 
mineral. 

This laboratory is probably the most mod- 
on and best equipped of its kind devoted 

copper research activites. Dr. Ewan 
eien is the director of research, He was 
formerly associated with MIT and Case In- 
stitute. The scientist heads a staff of 65, 
many recruited in the Greater Boston area. 

In this group are 20 who possess Ph. D.'s, 
many others on the M.S, and BS. levels, and 
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the remainder with highly advanced tech- 
nical training, among them metallurgists, 
physicists and chemists. 

The laboratory, operating since late in 
1962, prides itself on its highly selective 
library and unusual pieces of research ap- 


paratus. 

Said Carl G. Lindquist, laboratory man- 
ager: The emphasis here is on metals and 
alloys, the effort is toward greater under- 
standing of structures and properties of 
metals, and toward a further understand- 
ing of the science of metals. We hope even- 
tually to become one of the leading labo- 
ratories engaged in metals research.” 


OBSTACLES MOUNT 


The mining of copper is an expensive en- 
deavor, and the entire industry today is 
faced with a rising demand, a dwindling 
supply, and in some areas, such as Chile, 
threatened political change which could 
possibly result in insurmountable problems. 

This year, in Chile, Salvador Allende, an 
extreme leftist leader, is seeking the Presi- 
dency and, if elected, threatens to national- 
ize the copper industry. 

Even the incumbent President of the 
center-right government, Jorgi Alessandri, 
who cannot succeed himself, is seeking great- 
er concessions from copper producers in that 
nation. 

Recently, in Santiago, Luis Palacios, min- 
ister of mines, was quoted as saying that 
the Chilean Government was seeking an in- 
crease of 3 cents a pound for its copper. 
Under local law, the state could dictate the 
price of native copper. 

Price increases can affect the industry by 
way of manufacturers making substitutions. 
This was done several years ago when a rise 
in the price of copper caused Chevrolet to 
find substitutes for some brass and bronze 
castings it had been using. 

Brass and bronze are copper alloys which 
combine copper with zinc and with tin. 


SIXTEEN POUNDS PER TON 


The costliness of copper mining is well 
illustrated by the statistical figures of Ken- 
necott’s Ray Mines division at Hayden, Ariz., 
where it is necessary to haul and dump 3% 
tons of ore and waste to get 16 pounds of 


copper. 

The ore in this open pit mine averages 
only eight-tenths of 1 percent recoverable 
pita 16 pounds of copper per ton 

ore. 

And for every ton of ore recovered from 
the pit there are 24% tons of additional rock 
which must be removed. Some of it, con- 
taining small amounts of copper, is sent to 
“leach” dumps to extract some of the copper 
by leaching with water. 

However, the major portion, being worth- 
less, is hauled to the waste dump. 

Current methods of producing copper from 
low grade ore were concelved by a young 
engineer, Daniel C. Jackling, at the turn of 
the century when high grade ore deposits 
were dwindling and the demand for copper 
at the outset of the new electrical age was 
‘rapidly increasing. 

He fostered the surface method of using 
power shovels to remove surtace rock and dig 
out low grade ore. He also included the new 
methods of metallurgical extraction and the 
improved flotation process for concentrating 
low grade material, thereby revolutionizing 
the copper industry and 
available vast additional reserves to meet 
growing world requirements. 

VIRTUAL POWDER 


The copper recovery method calls for the 
grinding and pulverizing of the ore to a vir- 
tual powder, then to the floation section 
where chemical agents are added. One chem- 
ical creates stable bubbles in the mixture, 
another coats the mineral particles and 
causes them to adhere to the bubbles. 


The bubbles, carrying particles of mineral 
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with some waste, rise to the top of the flota- 
tion cells and overflow as copper concentrate 
containing from 15 to 35 percent copper. 

The nonfioating material is called “tail- 
ings” usually disposed of waste, but, at 
times, some recovery is possible. 

The copper concentrate next moves to a 
smelter (lime and silica are added), and the 
resulting mixture is charged into reverbatory 
furnaces and subjected to a temperature of 
2,700° F. Chemical reaction occurs in 
the melted mass, slag forms on the top 
and is drawn off. The copper sinks to the 
bottom. The mass is then given further re- 
finement by feeding the concentrate into a 
converter furnace where the remaining sul- 
fur is burned off and the iron oxidized and 
removed as slag. 

Ultimately nothing remains but molten 
copper—about 98 percent pure. 

This is called “blister copper,” and is cast 
into anodes on an anode casting wheel. It 
is sprayed with water until solid, then cooled, 
lifted out by crane, and stacked for shipment 
to an electrolytic plant in Baltimore, 

MOUNTAIN HAULED AWAY 


Kennecott copper mines include four large 
open pits in the Western United States and 
one underground mine in Chile. The open 
pit mines are located at Bingham Canyon, 
Utah; Santa Rita, N. Mex.; Ray, Ariz., and 
Ely, Nev. 

Since mass-production mining started at 
Bingham Canyon in 1907, the company has 
had cut down and hauled away an entire 
mountain, creating an open pit of awesome 
proportions. 

The vast bowl is more than 2 miles across 
and contains more than 150 miles of railroad 
track. 

All of Manhattan, from the Battery to 
Wall Street, could be neatly tucked within 
its depths, including a few skyscrapers and 
upended ocean greyhounds. 

It would appear that Lexington's Ledge- 
mont laboratory holds an important key to 
Kennecott's future business horizon. 


President Johnson Believes the House 
Has Earned a Breathing Spell 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
element of good news for this body in 
Washington correspondent William S. 
White’s report of President Johnson’s 
plans for the remainder of this session 
of Congress. 

By this account, the House is to get a 
campaign-time breathing spell, in recog- 
nition of its productive work record. I 
refer correspondent White’s column to 
the attention of my colleagues, and place 
it in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The article from the Nashville Tennes- 
sean follows: 

LB. J. Knows WHat He's Dora AND WHY 
(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson intends 
to conduct his real campaign for reelection 
from the White House and not the political 
stump. 

More specifically, his headquarters No. 1 
will be the White House rose garden. To it, 
he is already giving a new celebrity by mak- 
ing it the arena of an all but continuous 
Johnson-to-people program involving the 
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press, business, labor, farmers, and about 
every other section of the American society. 

The President will, of course, make some 
speeches away from here when the campaign 
heats up. And it may be that when the fire 
bells begin to ring loudly along about Sep- 
tember he will find irresistible the temptation 
to take out the wagon to the country rather 
more often than he now proposes to do. 

HIS PLAN’S FIRM 


As of now, however, his plan is firm to 
avoid any prolonged absence from Washing- 
ton and to hold down these out-of-town 
forays to an average of perhaps one a week. 
Moreover, when he does go away from here 
he will speak far more directly for his In- 
completed legislative program than for him- 
self as a candidate. 

All his political life—in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and again in the Senate—the 
President has always “run scared,” even on 
those occasions when the reasons for fright 
were hard for onlookers to see. Habit thus 
tempts him to “run scared” again; but this 
time he will not succumb to habit. 

Though the President is much too cautious 
to put it in this blunt way, the simple fact 
is that every form of pulse-feeler available 
to the White House says what he will not say 
aloud himself. What all the indicators say, 
over and over and rightly or wrongly, is that 
his problem for reelection is far smaller than 
his problem in persuading Congress—and 
notably the Senate—to pass this year and 
not next his huge remaining legislative pro- 
gram. 

PRESIDENT'S PURPOSE 

All this explains his purpose to keep Con- 
gress here all through December, if neces- 
sary, to approve at minimum these things: 
civil rights, housing, medicare for the aged, 
the bill to ease the economic difficulties of 
the Appalachian region, the larger, omnibus 
antipoverty complex of bills, the food stamp 
measure, and an increase in the pay of Fed- 
eral officials, to many of whom he is losing 
to private industry. 

“Keeping Congress here” in practical fact 
means only keeping the Senate here. The 
President is going to get about all he wants 
through the House of Representatives with 
no great sweat about it. As he sees it, the 
House can informally go home when it fin- 
ishes and the Senate can stay on, no matter 
how long this must be, to conclude its own 
work, 

And, as he further reckons, this sort of 
policy will do no great harm to the reeelec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress. The House 
Members, all of whom, of course, are up this 
year, will still get away in plenty of time to 
take care of their political problems at home. 
Since only a third of the Senate membership 
is up anyhow, there is no equivalent reason 
for this chamber to get out of Washington. 


A BREATHING SPELL 


The President, himself an old Senate lead- 
er, is not deeply moved by the pained cries 
of old friends and colleagues that they need 
a breathing spell. He is actually less sym- 
pathetic to the traditional delays in that 
body than was his late predecessor, John F. 
Kennedy. And if it becomes necessary he 
will not hesitate to point out in public why 
the Senate must stay on the Job, as Mr. Ken- 
nedy was never quite willing to do. 

This does not mean that Mr. Johnson will 
attack the Senate. It only means he knows 
that famous body inside out and is perfectly 
prepared to go to bat with its problems—in 
a nice way but also a very firm way. No- 
body knows better how to evaluate the real 
performance records—and the expense ac- 
counts—of a traveling salesman than a man 
who has been a traveling salesman himself 
until his promotion to sales manager. 

As to more personal matters, Mr. Johnson 
is amused at the many current suggestions 
that he Is “overexposing himself.“ Whether 
he is wise or not in making himself so avall- 
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able so often to so many, one thing ls ab- 
solutely sure: he knows what he is doing and 
Why he is doing it. 


The Need for an All-Nuclear Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished writer, An- 
. thony Harrigan, has recently contributed 
an excellent article to the June 1964 edi- 
tion of Navy magazine. In this article, 
Mr. Harrigan demonstrates that the suc- 
cess of our present three vessel atomic 
Naval strike force has proven the need 
for an all-nuclear powered fleet, regard- 
less of its cost. 

Those who cannot or will not see the 
Value of an all-atomic fleet are playing 
the part of the proverbial ostrich. They 
are not merely burying their heads in the 
Sand; their heads are at the bottom of 
the ocean, while the rest of the world 
Sails by. 

It is a pleasure for me to be able to 
place Mr. Harrigan’s article in the REC- 
ORD at this point: 

Tue NUCLEAR Task Force: Tomorrow’s 
SEAPOWER TODAY 

. (By Anthony Harrigan) 

In creating an all-atomic naval strike 
force, consisting of the carrier U.S.. Enter- 
Prise, missile cruiser U.S.8. Long Beach, and 
the frigate U.S. S. Bainbridge, the Navy is 
establishing the most powerful, fastest moy- 
ing, longest ranged task force in the history 
Of seapower. By operating as a group, these 
revolutionary vessels should demonstrate to 
the Nation the value of moving the entire 
feet into the nuclear age. 

Though the atomic task force will be 
formed in the Mediterranean, its operating 
area is unlimited in terms of the capabilities 
Of the ships. It could streak into the Arctic 
Ocean or race around the bulge of Africa 
to deal with a threat in the waters off the 
Cape of Good Hope. Or if the world situa- 
tion developed in such a way that a U.S. 
Naval presence was required off the lower 
West coast of South America, it could move 
to that global area without a train of tankers 
to supply fuel. 

MOBILITY A COGO 


The nuclear task force will be, first of 
all, a demonstration of the mobility of Amer- 
seapower. This advantage enjoyed by 
the United States is not always fully appreci- 
ated. The American public reads of the air- 
Urt of several thousand troops to a remote 
Nation. But the public is not always aware 
that the airlift is simply one of manpower 
and light arms. A powerful punch is lack- 
ing, for the heavy equipment cannot be air- 
lifted in sufficient quantities over Immense 
distances. 

But the nuclear task force assemblying in 
the Mediterranean combines high speed with 
u full range of attack power. An airlift has 
only one option: to put troops down on the 
round on the planned landing site or to re- 
turn them to the home base. But the na- 
tional power can be applied through a nu- 
Clear task force with the utmost dispatch, at 
the same time using a graduated approach, 

This means that the task force can show 
the flag, cruise offshore as a symbol of US. 
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readiness, hover in the vicinity of trouble 
for a lengthy period, or launch an attack 
of almost any dimension. 

In view of the recent Zanzibar crisis, it is 
interesting to consider what the official U.S. 
reaction might have been with regard to that 
strategic Indian Ocean island had the United 
States possessed a nuclear task force that 
could have brought impressive power to bear 
in a very short time in support of our British 
allies. 

TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS 

Certainly, there’s no question as to what 
nuclear ships can do, in the eyes of those 
who have exercised actual control over them. 

Vice Adm. John T. Hayward, U.S. Navy. who 
was a task group commander during the 
Cuban crisis, stated in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

“Enterprise outperforms every carrier in 
the fleet.“ 

Capt, Eugene P. Wilkinson, former com- 


manding officer of the Long Beach, said ot 


this warship: 

“The first propulsion plant performed just 
as flawlessly as that on the Nautilus and 
showed many advantages: sustained speed, 
flexibility, mobility and all the other ad- 
vantages." 

Capt. Vincent P. dePoix, former command- 
ing officer of the Enterprise, described her ca- 
pabilities thusly in the antisubmarine war- 
fare arena: 


SINGLE NUCLEAR TEAM 


. “If we were steaming at night and we 
had a subcontract, the standard doctrine, of 
course, was to get away from that contact 
just as fast as possible. The Enterprise was 
able to accelerate to full power just by turn- 
ing the throttle down in the enclosed operat- 
ing station.” 

Capt. Raymond E. Peet, commanding ofi- 
cer of the Bainbridge, summed up his views 
of a nuclear surface ship in this manner: 

“Nuclear power does an awful lot for a de- 
stroyer. It gives us a new dimension really. 
Up to now our limit has been fuel—just how 
far we can go on fuel. That is no longer a 
limit with the Bainbridge.” 

The task force means that the unique ca- 
pabilities of each of the nuclear surface 
types—carrier, missile cruiser and frigate— 
are part of a single nuclear team. The 
heart of modern naval power, the submarine 
excepted, is wrapped up in this new pack- 
age—air striking power, antiair and anti- 
submarine defense. 

It is not enough for a country to have 
sound foreign policies, A nation must pos- 
sess the instrumentalities for applying its 
policies and power to specific situations. 
In times past, one of the biggest drags on 
effective utilization of the Nation's power 
was the logistics problem—the problem of 
moving fuel for warships. The new nu- 
clear task force is free of that requirement, 
and the ability of the Nation to deal with 
the crises that arise with alarming fre- 
quency these days has been materially en- 
hanced by the new task force. This new 
group is a cold war asset, for the enemies 
of freedom have nothing to match it. They 
cannot project their power in naval form 
over thousands of miles with unprecedented 
swiftness, 

THE DETERMINANT 

As we survey the danger spots on the 
world scene, it instantly becomes apparent 
that the overwhelming majority of crisis 
situations are those that are susceptible 
to the application of sea power not only as 
a deterrent but as a determinant. It is for 
this reason, no doubt, that Admiral Cab- 
niler, chief of the French Naval Staff, re- 
cently declared that “the ace of trumps, 
the key to victory could very well lie in 
the clear superiority of naval and naval 
air tactics of one or the other of the adver- 
saries.” 
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In the new nuclear task force created by 
the U.S. Navy, it is accurate to state that 
the Nation holds three very important aces. 
This task group could well be the means 
of the United States achieving signal vic- 
tories in the cold war, simply by being at 
a danger zone first with the most. 


Combined Statement of Religious Leaders 
of Philadelphia Concerning Racial 


- Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, leaders of 
major faiths representing 2.2 million 
Christians and Jews in Greater Philadel- 
phia have signed a pledge urging racial 
amity. For the first time in the Greater 
Philadelphia area, Roman Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish leaders have united 
in a common cause on a major moral and 
social issue. Many of the leaders hailed 
it as a great step—not only for the civil 
rights movement here, but for the 
ecumenical movement. They said it 
proves that the faiths—long separated 
by differences—can work together. 

The Most Reverend John J. Krol, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, read the 
statement at the end of a solemn pontif- 
ical mass in the Cathedral of Saints 
Peter and Paul on the Parkway in Phila- 
delphia. The mass had been preceded by 
a dinner for the signers and representa- 
tives of the religious groups supporting 
the statement. The statement makes 
clear three major positions: 

First. The immorality of anyone who 
discriminates against a person because 
of his race. 

Second. The duty of everyone to seek 
equal rights, and the moral obligation 
for others to help in that quest. 

Third. The right to demonstrate for 
equal rights as long as the demonstration 
a orderly and within the quest for just 
aws. 

Because of the significance of this his- 
tory-making document, I am inserting it 
below. I believe that all Members will 
find it of interest: 

COMBINED STATEMENT OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA CONCERNING RACIAL Han- 
MONY 
Common concern over the deepening of 

racial unrest and misund in our 

community impels all religious faiths to 
speak out together and reaffirm what we be- 
lieve in common. 

All men have the same Father, Creator, 
and Lord of life, in whose image all have 
been created, whose purpose for all men is 
fullness of life. From this springs man’s 
Inner worth and personal dignity, both now 
and forever. It is for this reason that every 
man may truly be called “neighbor” and 
“brother” of his fellow man, whom he must 
therefore indeed respect. 3 

Even though human beings differ from 
One another, they all certain essen- 
tial common qualities and are inclined by 
thelr nature to meet each other, share to- 
gether, and grow toward perfection. They 
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have the right and duty, therefore, to live in 
communion with one another. Consequent- 
ly, racial discrimination can In no way be 
justified. It is in fact immoral to refuse 
to associate with other persons solely because 
of race. 

The constant endeavor of the religious 
faiths is to form men and women who are 
aware and proud of their own inner worth 
and dignity and to encourage them to be 

y sensitive and responsive to the 
divine presence in one another. 

These are our religious convictions con- 
cerning the physical and spiritual unity of 
the human family. They are in accord with 
the clear and unambiguous proposition which 
is at the heart of our nation’s growth and 
greatness—"All men are created equal.” 

Living according to these convictions and 
working out that proposition have not been 
easy. Many, overawed by the complexity of 
the problems involved, have lost heart and 
have lapsed into passive acceptance. This 
is not the vision of the religious faiths. 

We call first for prayer. Let each religious 
community implore Almighty God to bestow 
His gifts of unity and love upon us, without 
which there can be no real harmony among 
men. 

We call for each religious community to 
work for its own Inner conversion and the 
renewal of all its members. This does not 
mean turning to something new but rather 
deepening and reaffirming those values which 
are truly conservative of our religious and 
American heritage. This alone can strike at 
the roots of racial discord and serve as per- 
sonal motivation for all to labor courageously 
for the elimination of the social and economic 
inequities which are the branches of racial 
disharmony. 

We are mournfully aware that there is no 
spectacular panacea. We are, however, deep- 
ly confident of the power of justice and 
charity which concern themselves with hu- 
man beings, with Uving men and women; 
here is the love of God refiected in men's 
dealings with one another. The ordinary 
and seemingly insignificant kindly deeds and 
gentle courtesies of daily life are the signs 
that men love their neighbors as themselves 
for God's sake. It is these simple acts, mul- 
tiplied a million times each day, which most 
certainly bring the healing influence of the 
divine presence and teachings to bear upon 
the disorders and injustices which afflict us. 

We affirm and foster the spirit of empathy; 
putting ourselves in one another's place, try- 
ing to feel what each feels in the circum- 
stances that make up the pattern of his life. 
This power of sharing in the hurt of one 
another changes charity in word to charity 
in deed. 

We most earnestly encourage all who feel 
themselves the objects of injustice not to 
allow this feeling to grow into hatred and 
bitterness. This Is truly to be defeated. We 
entreat that resentment be not leveled 
agat) whole groups of persons who may 

responsibility for the in- 
pope which exist. Our trials and heart- 
aches can in God's providence lead us to 
deeper inner worth and personal holiness. 

We affirm that the possession of rights in- 
cludes likewise the duty to claim these rights, 
while all others have the obligation to ac- 
knowledge and support those claims. The 
right of free assembly for redress of griey- 
ances has been claimed and defended from 
the of our American experiment. 
At the same time we must forcefully affirm 
that the manner by which rights are claimed 
must remain within the framework of order 
and just law. 

We pray for the wisdom and courage to 
work out the proper and delicate balance 
which must here exist between rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

We glory in the name Philadelphia, the 
City of Brotherly Love. In this as in all 
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things it will be by what we do that all men 
shall truly know us. 

Rabbi Martin Berkowitz, President, 
Philadelphia Board of Rabbis; Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson, President of the 
World Methodist Council, Resident 
Bishop of Philadelphia Area of the 
Methodist Church; the Right Reverend 
Robert L. DeWitt, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania; Rev. Samuel E. Kidd, 
President, Lutheran Synod of Eastern 
Pennsylvania; the Most Reverend John 
J. Krol, Archbishop of Philadelphia; 
Rey. Elizabeth Miller, Executive Di- 
rector, Division of Christian ‘Social 
Concern, American Baptist Conven- 
tion; Mr. David G. Paul, Clerk, Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting, Religious So- 
clety of Friends; Dr. Paul Slinghoff, 
Conference Minister of Pennsylvania, 
Southeastern Conference United 
Church of Christ; Rev. Dr. Clarence 
M. Smith, President of the New Eng- 
land Missionary Baptist Convention; 
Rev. Dr. Frank H. Stroup, Executive 
Secretary, Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


The Maine Maritime Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


j OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
April-May 1964 issue of the Maine Marl- 
time Academy’s Alumni News contains 
an article relative to the 100-percent 
placement of its graduating class. We 
in Maine are extremely proud of our 
Maine Maritime Academy in Castine and 
this record of the demand for its grad- 
uates is indicative of the high standing 
in which this school is held by those who 
are looking for graduate deck and engi- 
neering officers. 

This graduating class of 1964, which 
was the 21st class to graduate from the 
Maine Maritime Academy, is the Ist one 
to graduate from the 4-year program. 
Sixty-four engineers and thirty deck offi- 
cers made up the graduating class. 

The article follows: 

PLACEMENT Acatn Tops 100 Percent 

Placement aboard U.S.-flag merchant ships 
for the class of 1964 has exceeded 100 per- 
cent. This is the second consecutive class 
to have 100 percent job opportunities upon 
graduation. The class of 1962 (there was no 
graduation in 1963) also found unlimited job 
opportunities with various American-flag 
vessels, 

The Maine Maritime Academy, through its 
placement office, extended invitations to all 
shipping companies and unions to visit the 
academy and discuss employment opportuni- 
ties with the graduating midshipmen. For 
the first time Lykes Bros, Steamship Co., 
Master, Mates & Pilots, and MEBA from 
the gulf coast journeyed to Castine to seek 
mates and engineers, 

Employment opportunities for the 30 deck 
officers numbered over 50, with 6 going to 
American Export/Isbrandtsen; 8 with Lykes 
Bros.; 2 with Mathiasen Industries; 2 with 
Gulf Oil; 2 with American Trading & Pro- 
duction; 1 with MSTS Atlantic; 2 with Far- 
rell Lines; 2 with States Marines/Isthmian; 
1 with Socony Mobil; 4 with MMP in Phila- 
delphis. 

Opportunities far exceeded the number of 
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engin graduates again this year, with 
some 130 positions available for the 65 engi- 
neers desired to join. It is interesting to 
note that 11 engineers are obtaining employ- 
ment with Lykes Bros. in the gulf, another 
round-the-world company carrying MMA 
grads to the four corners of the globe. 


The Economic Necessity To Disarm: A 
Challenge to the Old Assumptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written about the need 
to convert from a defense economy to a 
peacetime economy, and, in fact, I have 
been one of the cosponsors of legislation 
to establish a National Economic Con- 
version Commission, which would call for 
a nationwide study and consideration of 
the many complex problems we would 
face in such a changeover. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point, I 
would like to include an article on “The 
Economic Necessity To Disarm: A Chal- 
lenge to the Old Assumptions,” written 
by Donna Allen of Women Strike for 
Peace, and delivered at the second Inter- 
national Arms Control and Disarmament 
Symposium at Ann Arbor, Mich., on Jan- 
uary 23, 1964. 

The article follows: 

TRE Economic Necesstry To Disarm: A 
CHALLENGE TO THE OLD ASSUMPTIONS 
(By Donna Allen) 

The economists of disarmament threaten 
dislocation, depression, and disaster. This 
dismal picture, called the problem or 
sometimes the risks,” constitutes part I of 
almost every writing on this subject. But 
the final blow to the peacemaker comes with 
part II, called the benefits. This describes 
a beautiful peacetime tomorrow hanging 
upon political decisions that will not be 
made, it says, by this or any foreseeable 
Congress. To the sane man, the risk of nu- 
clear extinction appears less than that of 
depression by disarmament, 

Ten percent of our economy, says part I 
(it never says “only 10 percent”), depends 
upon defense work. Yet the dangers of dis- 
armament are so graphically described that 
the other 90 percent is persuaded that it, 
too, is dependent upon defense spending. 
Thus, in panic reaction, logic is inhibited 
and economic realities are ignored. 

The writers in this field have been say- 
ing for years that the release of 6 mil- 
lion or so from defense work could cause a 
depression—even while unemployment was 
gradually increasing to at least 6 million 
without causing economic collapse or even 
much alarm. Furthermore, many continue 
to speak as if disarmament would occur over- 
night even while they are estimating a 10- 
to 16-year period of disarmament—which 
would release only half a million people a 
year, less than the net number of new jobs 
created each year. It is time to take a closer 
look at the economic realities of life. 

The customary view of disarmament eco- 
nomics is based upon a number of erroneous 
assumptions, two of which are basic and 
economic and two of which are consequential 
and political. This paper proposes to sub- 
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stitute a new set of nssumptions in place 
of the current ones in the belief that the 
study of the economics of disarmament can- 
not be a useful guide for either action or 
Understanding if it is based on wrong as- 
sumptions. For example, the mistaken as- 
sumption that the economy needs arma- 
Ments or it will collapse, a pessimistic as- 
sumption for the advocate of disarmament, 
suggests no realistic political or economic 
Solutions. The correct assumption, on the 
Other hand, that the economy needs dis- 
armament or it will collapse, is an optimistic 
View for public support of disarmament; and 
a political solution is inherent in this as- 
sumption. 

The idea that a reduction in dcfense 
Spending can cause a depression assumes first 
that the economy is now basically sound and 
Will remain static for the next 10 to 15 years. 
It also assumes that defense spending is and 
has been good for the economy. Both as- 
sumptions are wrong. The economy is al- 
Teady in deep trouble with worse to come in 
lesa than 10 years; and the defense spending 
is not only bad for the economy but it shares 
Tesponsibility for the steadily deteriorating 
economic condition of the postwar years. 

Flowing from the economic assumptions 
are two political assumptions which must 
also be reversed. It is erroneous to assume 
that political forces, and thus the Congress, 
Will not change in this decade. It is only a 
Matter of time before several new political 
Volees will be heard: unskilled Negroes who 
have families to feed and are now in rebel- 

parents of children entering the labor 
Market and seeking a useful purpose for 
their lives; and a community distressed at 
the jobless roaming the streets in idleness 
Or delinquency. Congressmen will suddenly 

ver that the billions of dollars which 
Were added to the defense budget. not to in- 
Crease security but to stimulate the economy, 
May better be transferred out of defense to 
do both. Thus, instead of disarmament 
Calling forth plans for an alternative use 
Sf money, as the disarmament economists 
8ssume must happen, such plans, designed to 


With these two political and practical as- 
Pects set aside until later, a close look at 
two economic assumptions is in order 
Present economic conditions and the 
economic effect of military spending will be 
Considered together. 
I. THE REAL PROBLEM; UNEMPLOYMENT 


If a person thinks of production or profits, 
he can find the country reasonably or im- 
Mensely prosperous. If he thinks in terms 
ot employment, he finds it in deep and in- 
Creasing trouble. Yet it is in terms of peo- 
ple that we must measure our prosperity. 

the Full Employment Act of 1946, this 
has been our primary national economic goal 
by law and must therefore be our principal 
Criterion here for judging the performance 
ot our economic system. The first emphasis 
Of disarmament economists has been the fate 
Of people, their possible dislocation and 
p. and this remains our first con- 
dern. Money can shift to other investments, 
the factories can be thrown away with the 
Missiles—or given away as they were after 
World War II: it is the people we care about. 
But even those who think in terms of profits 
and production must acknowledge that we 
Tisk a depression if we continue each year to 
Tall shorter and shorter of providing full em- 
Ployment. 

This is exactly what we are doing. Unem- 
Ployment has risen from 2.4 million in 1947 
to about 4 million today, by the official count. 

unemployment is at least 6 million. 

ugh the ups and downs of the economy, 

the percentage of unemployment has stead- 

ly increased, as is shown by the following: 

1951-53, 3 percent; 1955-57, 4 percent; 1959- 
60, 5 percent; and 1961-63, 6 percent. 
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If military spending all these years has 
been good for the economy, it is not proved by 
the major U.S. criterion for a healthy econ- 
omy: full employment. But if the rise in 
unemployment suggests, on the other hand, 
that military spending is bad for the econ- 
omy, we should consider why and how that 
may be so. 

A healthy economy expands fast enough 
to create jobs for both those displaced 
through technological change and for the 
new workers entering the labor market due 
to the Increase in population. ‘This was still 
true, although at a slowing pace, during the 
1950's when an average of 2 million new jobs 
were created each year, providing employ- 
ment for the displaced, who averaged 1.3 
million per year, and for 700,000 of the ap- 
proximately 750,000 new workers entering 
the labor market per year. 

Unemployment rises if, as in depressions, 
there Is not enough technological change. 
But too much can be as bad as too little; 
rapid technological change is fundamentally 
disruptive. In the Unites States, progres- 
sively over the Inst 10 to 15 years, we have 
been suffering unemployment due to both 
causes at once. 

The speed at which technological change 
occurs is controled, normally, by market 
forces. When labor costs rise higher than the 
cost of Installing machinery, a firm will sub- 
stitute machinery for manpower. Thus, both 
management and labor can affect the speed 
of technological change. 

In the military sector, however, normal 
cost restraints are not at work; market forces 
do not control the speed of technological 
change. Cost-plus contracts and a psychol- 
ogy that says that any cost or effort in the 
defense sector is worth it have enabled de- 
fense contractors to automate where compe- 
tition and cost limitations would not nor- 
mally have permitted them to do so. But 
this handsomely financed automation in the 
defense Industries cannot create the addi- 
tional new jobs that technological change can 
and does in the clyillan economy under nor- 
mal circumstances. It can neither take care 
of its own displaced nor create new jobs for 
the growing population. 

It has been said that the technology devel- 
oped in the military industries spills over 
into civillan use. Some say the spillover is 
limited, and others say the limitations have 
been exaggerated. Some say the technology 
in military industry is so far ahead of civilian 
industry that the latter can't use it—or would 
have to spend years trying to catch up in 
order to make use of the new deyices—even 
if it is offered. 

But there is a much more serious and effec- 
tive limitation on the value to civilian in- 
dustry of defense-developed technology than 
the possible inapplicability of missile tech- 
nology to human needs. Even if we could 
assume that all of the developed 
in the military sector had civilian applica- 
tion, civilian industry and even the govern- 
ment nonmilitary sector are prevented from 
using it because the military has drained off 
the scientists, engineers and those like pro- 
gramers with specialized skills who are 
needed to put it into effect. Approximately 
75 percent of all the engineers and scientists 
entering research and development work in 
the past 8 years have gone into federally 
supported research, according to the Com- 
merce Department. By and large, only the 
Oligarchic and the basic industries can afford 
to compete with the military for these scarce 
individuals. 

In his economic message to Congress last 
January, President Kennedy stated. The de- 
fense, space and atomic energy activities of 
the country absorb about two-thirds of the 
trained people available for exploring our 
scientific and technical frontiers." He ac- 
knowledged that “we have paid a price by 
sharply limiting the scarce scientific and 
engineering resources available to the civilian 
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sectors of the economy.” He then outlined 
a six-point program “to encourage civilian 
research and development and to make the 
byproducts of military and space research 
easily accessible to civilian industry.” Three 
months later, the public press wrote the 
obituary for this program; the New York 
Times observed, “Government officials belleve 
that the monetary and personnel demands 
of Government-supported research are re- 
stricting the growth of privately financed re- 
search. * * We hear all the time’, one 
official commented, ‘of an industry hiring 
young Ph. D.'s at, say, $12,000 a year to work 
on Government cost-plus-fixed fee research 
contacts and complaining that it could not 
afford to pay such salaries for its own re- 
search aimed at development of new com- 
mercial products.“ 

The introduction of a bill by Senator 
Pum Haat (S. 2298) also recognizes the 
need to bridge the technological gap be- 
tween defense and civilian Industries, Tes- 
tifying with reference to that bill, Dr. Jerome 
Weisner, speaking as Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology, said, New in- 
dustries and new products are primarily the 
responsibility of the private sector of our 
society, * * * we should insure that an 
ample supply of technical manpower ts avail- 
able to private industry. ° * H we fail 
to do so, we shall fail to enrich our tech- 
nology with the new ideas which lead to 
new and better goals.” 

Nevertheless, the clvillan sector’s shortage 
of professional and technically trained peo- 
ple not only restricts growth but it even 
places a sharp limitation on efforts to solve 
the unemployment problem through an in- 
crease in either public or private spending. 

The unemployment figures, when based on 
years of education completed, show that men 
who have had 16 or more of educa- 
tion have an unemployment rate of only 1.4 
percent. These are the professionals such 
as scientists and engineers, and many tech- 
nicilans. Such a low unemployment figure 
can be little more than “frictional” unem- 
ployment—that Is, the temporary unemploy- 
ment of those who are moving from one job 
to another. If 75 percent of all workers na- 
tionally are production workers (which in- 
clude skilled and unskilled) and 25. percent 
are nonproduction workers (that is, profes- 
sional, technical, and clerical), an effort to 
put some of the unemployed back to work 
by private spending, as through a tax cut, 
would require, for every 75 production work- 
ers rehired, 25 professional, technical, and 
clerical workers, on the average. Thus, if the 
tax cut, or private spending increase, were to 
rehire 750,000 unemployed production work- 
ers—and the tax cut advocates hope to re- 
employ three times that figure—it would also 
have to hire about 250,000 nonproduction 
workers. At this rate, we would exhaust the 
supply of professional workers (male college 
graduates unemployed temporarily or perma- 
nently numbered only 75,000 in 1962) before 
we had very many of the unemployed back 
in jobs. 

Nor is the prospect for the future an en- 
couraging one—short of disarmament. Dr. 
Caryl P. Haskins, president of Carnegie In- 
stitution says training the number of gradu- 
ate students needed in the next decade to 
the doctoral degree status in the physical, 
engineering, and mathematical sciences 
would require the services of 40 percent of 
the scientists now active in research. If, as 
President Kennedy reported, two-thirds of 
these Individuals are in defense, space, and 
atomic energy, the source of these teachers, 
if we are to have them at all, becomes 
obvious. 

Consider the extent to which defense in- 
dustries use nonproduction workers, com- 
pared with the national average of 25 per- 
cent of the work force, The following figures 
also indicate the rate at which the drain of 
specialized skills from the civilian economy 
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has been taking place over the years. In the 
aircraft industry, 90 percent of which is de- 
voted to defense work, nonproduction 
workers accounted for 26 percent of the total 
work force from 1947 to 1953, but by 1962 
they accounted for 45 percent of total em- 
ployment in that industry. In the ordnance 
industry, almost entirely military, nonpro- 
duction workers accounted for 15 percent of 
the labor force during World War I, 25 per- 
cent during the Korean war, and reflecting 
the shift from artillery, tanks, small arms, 
and ammunition to missiles, more than 55 
percent today, In the communications 
equipment industry, 60 percent of whose out- 
put is for the military, nonproduction workers 
rose from about a fourth of all workers in 
1953 to about 48 percent today. 

Obviously one would not increase spend- 
ing in the ordnance industry if he desired to 
create jobs for the unemployed. For every 
45,000 unemployed production workers this 
industry hired, 55,000 professional, technical, 
and clerical workers would have to be found. 

Government spending that tightens the 
market for and boosts the salaries of workers 
who are in short supply draws money as well 
as brains away from other more crucial use. 
Much of this additional income, in fact, will 
not be spent at all but will be saved. Total 
demand and thus the number of jobs are 
directly affected by any marked shift of In- 
come from consumers to savers. A year ago 
the President reported to the Nation, “Our 
economy has been falling short of its pro- 


ductive potential for more than 5 years be- - 


cause total demand for goods and services by 
consumers and business firms has been in- 
sufficient to keep the economy operating at 
capacity.“ Despite the increase in profits 
and production in the recovery year of 1963, 
the statement continues to be true. Income 
shifts rapidly when wages lag and profits rise 
at an accelerated pace, as has been the case 
during recent years. At such times the Gov- 
ernment seeks means, usually, by its fiscal 
policies, to redress the imbalance. It spends 
in ways that help strengthen demand so us to 
avoid a downward spiral of cutbacks In pro- 
duction and cutbacks in employment. The 
economic effect of $20 to $30 billion of Fed- 
eral spending on defense contracts however, 
runs counter to this effort because of the 
high salary, high profit nature of the defense 
industry. Too much of this money goes into 
savings where it is remaining idle for lack of 
sufficient demand to call for its investment 
or, where there is demand, for lack of scien- 
tific personnel to direct additional invest- 
ment. Even though the billions in defense 
contracts are but 5 percent of the Nation's 
total spending, they are crucial to the econ- 
omy because they are a very large part of 
Federal spending and therefore of the Fed- 
eral Government’s fiscal policy weapon 
against unemployment and the maldistribu- 
tion of Income which is one of Its causes. 

The absence of a strong market to stimu- 
late investment and expansion continues to 
put smaller firms at a competitivg;@isad- 
vantage. “In recent periods,” President Ken- 
nedy pointed out last January, “business as a 
whole has not been starved fo“ financial ac- 
commodation. But global totals mask the 
fact that thousands of small or rapidly grow- 
ing businesses are handicapped by ‘shortage 
of investible funds.“ ‘The prosperity of the 
defense giants does not help. 

Thus, while part of the economy is starved 
for funds and trained personnel to realize 
its expansionary possibilities and while the 
other part grows still more efficient, rich, and 
monopolistic, trouble builds up for the econ- 
omy. During its 10-15 years’ carte blanche 
for automation, the military sector has spilled 
over its technologically displaced into the 
civilian economy but not its scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians. The political effects 
are inevitable and unavoidable. 

Tl, THE NEW POLITICS AS CATALYST 


The assumption that Congress would not 
change, which accounts for the pessimism in 
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the disarmament economists’ writings, was 
based upon the belief that economic condi- 
tions would not change and that the prop 
to the economy offered by defense spending 
would have to be fought back every inch of 
the way by moral persuasion. Not only are 
the economic facts different but several cur- 
rent developments will accentuate the politi- 
cal reaction to them. First, te Negro is in 
revolt against being ignored, discriminated 
against, jobless, and voteless. Second, we 
are faced with unprecedented numbers of 
young people entering the Job market. Add 
these accidental historical factors to the eco- 
n-mic situation and you have Ins’ ant politics 
in the stirring. Both of these groups are pre- 
dominantly unskilled and therefore the most 
unemployable. At the present time both 
unskilled Negro males and teenagers have 2 
to 3 times the unemployment rate of the 
Nation as a whole. Yet, those displaced by 
technological change, who averaged a little 
over a million per year during the 1950's, al- 
ready number about 2 million per year; and 
it is said that automation has scarcely be- 
gun. Last year saw at least half a dozen con- 
ferences, regional and national, on the prob- 
lems of automation, unemployment, and 
poverty. 

Until now, the unskilled unemployed have 
been largely without political voice. But this 
is changing rapidly. The march on Wash- 
ington last August 28 emphasized jobs as 
well as freedom. Beginning with the Negro 
who bears an unequal share of the unemploy- 
ment, new alinements of the unemployed 
are in the making. Even now, marches of 
the unemployed are going on or are in the 
planning stage. The Negro realizes that job 
discrimination is almost unbeatable unless 
there are enough jobs for both white and 
black, As the displaced grow in number each 
year, white workers will find themselves on 
the streets as fully as are black workers, and 
the combination of forces which then devel- 
ops will be respected by Congress and com- 
munity alike. 

Hardly less startling Is the Increase in the 
number of young people due to the increase 
in the birth rate during and after World War 
II. Compared to the decade of the 1950's 
when only 19 million young people entered 
the labor market, the 1960's will see 26 mil- 
lion seeking work for the first time. In 1960, 
over 2 million new young workers came into 
the labor force; in 1965 there will be over 
2.5 million; by 1970, the figure will have risen 
to 3 million per year. 

These workers are both inexperienced and, 
for the most part, unskilled. But they will 
become a political force both directly and in- 
directly. In June of 1963, a peak employ- 
ment month, 40 percent of the 2,700,000 teen- 
agers who had started to look for work in 
April, May, or June, were still unemployed. 
One-third of the unemployed teenagers are 
Negro, and these young people are becoming 
politically influential by supplying much of 
the leadership for the voter registration 
drives and organizational help for the un- 
employed marches. 

In addition, although most of these young 
people are voteless, their parents are not. 
Unless jobs are available for this growing 
army of young people, the parents will begin 
to share the despair felt by the children they 
have prepared for an independent and useful 
life but who cannot find work. Parents 
whose children stay on at home for lack of 
steady, adequately paid work will begin to 
demand Government action to create jobs. 

Nor will the effect of the unemployed end 
there. The community itself will register its 
distress over the unemployed roaming the 
streets in idleness or delinquency. Dr. James 
Conant, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, reporting on the “social dynamite” 
of youth unemployment, found, for example, 
that in one slum area of 125,000 people, most- 
ly Negro, roughly 70 percent of the boys and 
girls between the ages of 16 and 21 were out 
of school and unemployed. Street gangs, de- 
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linquency, and crime have already become a 
major problem in many of the Nation's cities. 
Both as individual voters and through the 
various community agencies, public and pri- 
vate, the community's demand for action will 
be heard clearly by the Congress. 

As the pressures increase, Congressmen will 
find it their highest, most patriotic duty to 
do something for the unemployed in their 
districts. The intellectual exercise of deter- 
mining what social or public services are 
needed by an affluent society will give way 
to the simple question: How to create Jobs 
for the unemployed? From among the vari- 
ous social needs such as housing, highways, 
and schools, priority will be given on the 
basis of what kind of spending will provide 
the most jobs per million, or billion, dollars. 
Disarmament will follow because the money 
to finance the spending needed for full, or 
fuller, employment is available except in the 
defense budget. Congressmen will find that 
economic security is more essential to the 
Nation than military security and will raise 
question in public debate, as one already has, 
about the wisdom of “unsurpassed military 
power in combination with areas of grave 
economic weakness.” 

Thus the fourth assumption of those who 
write on the economics of disarmament— 
that disarmament will come first—is also an 
unrealistic assumption, Barring a nuclear 
accident of horrifying proportions or the im- 
minence of unilateral disarmament by the 
Soviet Union, the negotiation of a disarma- 
ment agreement is further off than the eco- 
nomic and political necessity to create jobs 
for the unemployed. 


III. THE REAL BENEFIT 


Measures to correct the economic difficul- 
ties of the country may be of three kinds, and 
they will not necessarily be the same plans 
which the disarmament economists list as 
alternative ways of spending the defense 
money. First will be the effort to spend in 
ways that will create the maximum number 
of jobs and employ the greatest proportion 
of unskilled workers. Second must be the 
educational effort designed to increase the 
supply of the needed but scarce skills of 
scientists, technicians, engineers, and other 
professionals necessary both to implement 
the job-creating programs and to permit 
smaller firms to expand through technologi- 
cal change as they normally can and should 
do. And third, relaxation of cold war ten- 
sions will be required by the economic neces- 
sity to expand trade with the nations now 
on the prohibited list and to hasten the in- 
dustrialization of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries so that they, too, may provide markets 
for American goods. It will be 
that because of its productive potential, 
American industry will soon run out of do- 
mestic markets, even given a better Income 
distribution among Americans, and other 
markets will be necessary if we are to keep 
all Americans working. 

The evidence is already on hand to indicate 
that under the economic and political neces- 
sities of these times and of those just over 
the horizon, Congress will plan first and then 
disarm to finance the plan and to make it 
workable. In sight are signs that this proc- 
ess has already begun. It has been recog- 
nized that the money to finance a move 
toward fuller employment cannot be secured 
by a tax increase; on the contrary, a tax cut 
is proposed as a means of returning money 
to the public with the goal of stimulating 
greater spending in order to create new jobs. 
There is still inadequate recognition that in- 
creasing the national debt is not a possible 
source of income to finance jobmaking in 
the proportions it will be needed. Implicit 
in the efforts of President Johnson to cut 
waste from the Federal budget is recognition 
that deficit financing has rigid limitations. 
It is evident that he recognizes that the most 
promising source of job-creating money is 
the defense budget when he links the pro- 
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grams he says are needed economically to the 
Military cutbacks. 

Simple political pressure will dictate the 
first economic corrective effort: to spend 
where the greatest number of jobs will result. 
When the unskilled unemployed begin to 
complain that the $20,000 a year in tax 
Money that is being spent by the Federal 
Government on a single electronics engineer 
to build more missiles could provide jobs for 
four of the unemployed at $5,000 per year, 
Congressmen will begin to examine more 
carefully the labor intensity of various types 
Of spending. They will find that each billion 
Paid out to defense contractors employs only 
about 85,000 workers (including relatively 
few unskilled workers) compared to the 
100,000 who, according to a Labor Depart- 
Ment study, are employed per billion dollars 
spent on public construction of schools, 
highways, and Federal office buildings. 

A National Planning Association Business 
Committee report, The Scope and Financ- 
ing of Urban Renewal and Development,” 
advertises 115,000 Jobs per billion dollars as 
the particular value of spending on this 50- 
Clal need and comments as follows: “Urban 
Tenewal will require more labor input than 

any other expenditure of equivalent 
Size. To be sure, a considerable increase in 
labor productivity in this sector must be en- 
Visaged during the next two decades, but ex- 
penditures for urban renewal will remain 
highly labor-intensive. Moreover, the type 
Of labor needed will always include a high 
Proportion of male workers of relatively low 
Skills. This is the very type of labor for 
Which employment opportunities, already a 
Serious problem, will be increasingly scarce 
in the future.” 

With a rare bit of realism for these times, 
the report suggests, on another page, “About 
the only way in which such a large shift of 
resources could come about during the com- 
ing decade would be for defense expendi- 
tures * * * to decline drastically.” Like its 
Specialized personnel, the defense sector's 
money is also needed. 

In only one category of spending is there a 
Breater number of workers employed, and it 
is in the military sector. The Armed Forces 

more or less employed and receiving 
some income well over 150,000 Americans for 
each billion dollars spent. Without ques- 
tion, it would be difficult to match the record 
Of the Armed Forces, even assuming that 
the simultaneous freeing of defense-em- 
Ployed scientists, engineers and technicians 
Would enable private industry to expand 
enough eventually to create 2 million or 
more (the Army would not be cut out com- 
Pletely) additional jobs for those added, at 
least temporarily, to the unemployed ranks 
through military discharge. Although no 
One seriously proposes that we keep an army 
in order to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem, such civilian versions of an army as 
the OCC and WPA of the thirties may return 
to the scene if the need is great enough. Or, 
taking a leaf from some current labor con- 
where automation has brought dis- 
Placement, attrition could be allowed to dis- 
the Armed Forces gradually. Continu- 
ing income until other jobs were found is 
Uttle different, except in amount, from un- 
employment compensation, a well-accepted 
Principle. Or the Armed Forces could be 
discharged and the money used to supple- 
Ment State unemployment benefits (as was 
done for those discharged after World War 
I) and to continue indefinitely for all un- 
employed workers until the new jobs were 
created and filled by them. 

The current effort to expand employment 
by means of a tax cut presumably would 
Create jobs in the same proportions which 
Money currently spent does so—about 120,000 
Workers per billion dollars spent, with the 
secondary spending (multiplier) effects 
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counted in. However, it is not known how 
much of the tax cut will be spent by those 
receiving the refunds and how much would 
merely be added to their savings accounts. 
It has been estimated that without $162 bil- 
lion tax cut, 2 million unemployed will find 
jobs by 1966—less than the number of work- 
ers who will have been added to the ranks 
of the unemployed by that year, at our pres- 
ent rate of creating new jobs. One effect of 
the tax cut is certain. Reducing tax rey- 
enues to the Government by $11.2 billion 
will create additional pressure on the defense 
budget as Congress looks for the money to 
finance further efforts to employ the millions 
who still remain unemployed. 

The second area of effort to correct the 
economic trouble in the Nation strikes even 
more directly at the bad effects of military 
spending on the economy. This area is edu- 
cation. Releasing the defense-employed sci- 
entists and other technical personnel to serve 
as teachers will begin the long overdue addi- 
tions to the inadequate supply, while it frees 
some also for civilian industry's technologi- 
cal change and expansion. More than the 
present type of retraining bill is required if 
we are to correct the structural imbalance 
of the unemployed; displaced unskilled 
workers cannot fili the Job vacancies for sei- 
entists, engineers, or programmers. Rather, 
we need an education bill similar to the 
GI education bill following World War II 
which provided subsistence, family allow- 
ances, and tuition, but one that would be 
for any person who wishes to advance him- 
self further up the scale. Permitting moye- 
ment at all levels would create openings for 
the least skilled workers. Those who did 
not finish college may go back and get their 
degrees; college engineers may return to 
study electronics. As high school graduates 
return for college degrees, they would leave 
many service jobs vacant for those of the less 
skilled who are able to acquire more educa- 
tion. This in turn would leave room at the 
semiskilled and unskilled level for those who 
are not educable in a vocational sense. 

The postwar GI education bill cost about 
$18 billion and was used by about 8 million 
ex-Gl's in the decade or so following World 
War II. If such an opportunity were avall- 
able to all citizens, a similar sum expended 
over the next several years could remove sev- 
eral million from the labor market while it 
was effecting correction of our structural dif- 
ficulties. In most closely approximating an 
army—a civilian army of students—this 
plan’s immediate economic effects would be 
to help offset a reduction of the Armed 
Forces. 

The third area of effort to correct economic 
troubles faces the fact that the United States 
has grown too productive for its domestic 
market, even given a more equal income dis- 
tribution. The United States must return to 
world markets and reclaim those it has lost 
or is rapidly losing to other countries who 
do not wish to be economic victims of the 
cold war. Such trade expansion will require 
a relaxation of the international tensions 
which have dictated a large military budget, 
a fact that is beginning to be recognized. 
Government contracts for school desks, ma- 
chine tools, or for whole factories could be 
offered for bids by private industry—in sub- 
stitute for contracts to build missiles which 
are then shipped abroad or added to a stock- 
pile without further wealth flowing from 
them. We must begin the long task of de- 
veloping markets in the new countries of 
the world. 

These are the directions into which the 
economic and political realities of life will 
send us, although admittedly a survey as 
brief as this must be superficial and merely 
suggestive. There can be no assurance that 
such measures will be taken soon enough to 
correct the rapidly growing unemployment 
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or even that they will work. But it is cer- 
tain that Congressmen will try them in pref- 
erence either to economic collapse or to being 
voted out of office. And in the course of try- 
ing, the defense budget will be gradually 
whittled away. The first signs of this direc- 
tion are already in evidence. 

The administration, defense contractors, 
Congressmen and even the general public, if 
it reads the newspapers carefully, know that 
defense spending is no longer an expandable 
item and that it can and must be reduced 
by considerable sums. First, the waste must 
go, It is already being said—and will be sald 
again and again as demand grows for the 
alternative use of this money to create more 
jobs, Waste“ will include that existing be- 
cause of duplication, inefficiency, excessive 
stockpiles, obsolete weapons systems, the lack 
of competition, and padding added to the 
defense budget not for provision of more 
military security but out of the mistaken 
notion that spending on defense would cre- 
ate jobs and prosperity. Cutbacks because 
of the completion of orders, a rare thing in 
past years, will come next. Cutbacks must 
come in part for lack of more to buy or 
bulld—a situation that defense contractors 
are quite aware of and that is already send- 
ing many of them in search of new work. 
The superiority of our forces Which Defense 
Secretary McNamara describes as “a ca- 
pability to which the smaller forces of the 
Soviet Union could not realistically aspire“ 
and for which he “would not trade our strate- 
gic posture for that of the Soviets at any 
point during the coming decade” suggests 
the maintenance of present forces and not 
the kind of expansion the defense industries 
have lived on for the past decade or so. 

All of these steps have already been sug- 
gested even though this years’ defense budget 
cut and reductions in planned increases can 
scarcely be called disarmament and although 
the major emphasis is still on waste.“ The 
administration's current goal is to trim 64 
billion of “waste” annually from the defense 
budget by 1966. When it becomes progres- 
sively recognized that economic security is a 
greater need than vast and inherently dan- 
gerous military superiority, “overkill” will 
become a popular word with Congressmen 
who—trapped by years of their own propa- 
ganda—seek to win public support for trans- 
ferring defense billions out of the defense 
budget. 

For Congressmen who know that a depres- 
sion in the United States is the surest way 
to lose the cold war, spending to create jobs 
will become as patriotic as spending to deter 
an enemy from attacking us. As they see our 
prosperity appearing to dwindle away, they 
will find armaments to be as much a waste 
for a capitalist system as for a Communist 
system. With the magic gone out of the de- 
fense budget, Congress and administration 
will face the next recession with memories 
of.a previous recession loss of over a million 
jobs and of $12 billion in tax revenues and 
realize the country can no longer afford such 
recession losses. And, with the magic they 
once saw in the defense budget gone, they 
must face the inadequacy of small measures 
such as the Manpower Retraining Act and 
the Area Redevelopment Act in meeting the 
economic problem now growing to mammoth 
proportions before us. As the economic dif- 
ficulties become translated into political ef- 
fect, it only needs a finger pointed at the 
defense budget to provide the answer. 

The finger is being pointed in Congress al- 
ready, and as unemployment grows in that 
majority of congressional districts which gets 
little or nothing from the defense budget, 
one after another of the Senators and 
sentatives will acknowledge publicly that our 
most pressing problem is economic and not 
military. 

Disarmament will come out of economic 
necessity. 
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Address by Hon. Claude Pepper, of 
Florida 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the AFL- 
CIO has been a leader in the support of 
community services all over America. 
On May 5, 1964, the AFL-CIO held such 
a conference in the Carillon Hotel at 
Miami Beach in my district. I had the 
privilege to address a luncheon session 
of this conference. My address follows: 
ADDRESS BY Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER OF FLORIDA 

Chairman Leo, reverend clergy, Governor 
Leader, distinguished guests, and friends, I 
am deeply indebted and most grateful to my 
old friend and your distinguished director, 
Leo Perlis, for those very generous and moving 
words of introduction. 

I would recommend to all of you that you 
adopt a schedule of hearing me which Leo 
Perlis has followed, Just once every 20 years. 

I guess by now Leo has sufficiently recov- 
ered. Perhaps he can stand the medicine 
again. I have happy memories of that visit 
to Boston and Phil Murray and all those dear 
friends of the steelworkers and the inspira- 
tion of that occasion. 

I have enjoyed very much this very inter- 
esting and delightful, stimulating talk about 
the purchase of savings bonds made by Mr. 


think all of us will take home the lesson 
he has left with us. If I am a little 
today, why you have already been 
informed that this is election day down here. 
The returns will start coming in about 
evening. I hope we will be able 
wonderful e eee so many of 
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begin by saying how proud 
o 
Conference on Community Services, how 
pV I am of this great organization of 
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be misunderstood as a well-intentioned hus- 
band was here at Miami a little bit ago who 
was having lunch over on the roof of one 
of our mainland hotels looking out over our 
beautiful bay. 

As this elderly couple sat there and en- 
joyed their lunch, the eyes of the husband 
rolied out toward the bay and over the beau- 
tiful scene. 

And as he observed the loveliness of It, 
he was stimulated to romantic thought. 
Then when he turned and looked at this 
lovely lady who for almost 50 years had been 
his wonderful wife, shared his problems and 
his triumphs with him, he thought his 
heart wanted to say something. 

So he looked her right in the eye, and 
with the utmost of seriousness said, “I am 
proud of you.” She had grown a little hard 
of hearing in later years and evidently mis- 
understood what he said. 

She looked him right back in the face 
and said, “I’m tired of you too.” [Laughter.] 

Well, I shall never tire of the friendship 
of labor. I am proud of it in American for 
what labor has done. 

In every religion and code of ethics there 
is the recognition of the basic principal of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

In the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote those immortal 
words, “All men are created equal and en- 
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dowed by their creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, amongst which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” one of the 
first times that the aspiration of happiness 
Was recognized in a State document. 

In the preamble to our United States 
constitution, you will recall, are these words, 
“We the people of the United States in or- 
der to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare and secure the blessings of 
ltberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

There, a great Nation aborning declared 
to the world that it was not only a cham- 
pion of liberty, but it was designed to 
promote the general welfare of the people 
of this land. 

That Declaration of Independence was far 
from true in the statement of fact If it be re- 
garded as intended to be a statement of fact. 

For the Negro part of our population was 
largely in slavery when Thomas Jefferson 
wrote those words. He had slaves, and so did 

Washington, even if both freed them 
at their death, but it was the aim of this great 
country, the liberty of which was then being 
declared, to make all men aspire to and 
finally enjoy those high objectives. 

It took a long time for those dreams to 
come true, even partially. It took a civil war 
to break the bonds of slavery and the shackles 
of subjugation. 

Then it took three constitutional amend- 
ments to make citizens out of the emanci- 
pated slaves and to give them the right to 
vote and to give them the protection of that 
Constitution. 

But even now, 100 years later, we are still 
struggling with the realization of the dream 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
objectives of our Constitution. 

It took a long time, also, for the concept of 
the function of the Government, to promote 
the general welfare, to become the established 
policy of our Federal Government, particu- 
larly. 

Thomas Jefferson realized that all of the 
children of the Nation had the right to an 
education, and he sponsored the pubiic- 
school system in Virginia and gave an exam- 
ple of it to the rest of America. 

Old Andrew Jackson fought monopoly and 
the vast concentration of power, And in his 
ruggedness he recognized the worth of the 
common man and gave him a dignity and 
power which he had not previously known. 

And when the frontiersmen poured over 
the good furniture and broke the windows in 
the White House at the Jacksonian Presiden- 
tial reception after his inauguration, it was 
the poor people of America coming into a new 

tion, even if they did treat the furni- 
ture pretty badly on that occasion. 

‘There was some progress in the intervening 
years, but Woodrow Wilson was the first 
President in modern times to speak moral 
sentiment into the Government of the United 
States, to recognize the worth of women and 
to give them the franchise, to give a new rec- 
ognition to the rights of labor—an 8-hour 
day, which at that time seemed a monstrous 
departure from the policies of the past—and 
the right of every American to enjoy the 
best that was possible for him and the fullest 
development of his or her own power. 

But we all know that history shall record 
that it was Franklin D. Roosevelt who gave 
a new meaning to these old precepts and 
principles. 

For prior to his coming to power (I charge 
him with no moral delinquency) but a Presi- 
dent of the United States thought it was no 
concern of the Federal Government if people 
went hungry or starved, if men lost their 
farms and their homes and their jobs, if 
children became roving packs of wolves al- 
most, delinquents all over America. 

Shacks grew up on the roadsides and every- 
where was the flotsam and jetsam of an 
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uprooted people in movement looking some- 
where for mere nourishment. 

But the administration of that time 
thought it was not the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government. They were sorry but there 
was nothing the Federal Government could 
do. 

No doubt, privately, they would help make 
some contributions, but it was no concern of 
the Federal Government that America col- 
lapsed economically and morally. 

But Franklin Roosevelt, coming to power 
with a mandate from the American people, 
recognized new obligations and new respon- 
sibilities on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And he set out to do everything that would 
be embraced in Thomas Jefferson's aspira- 
tions of the pursuit of happiness and that 
was embodied in the preamble of our Con- 
stitution that would affect the sibs wel- 
fare of our people. 

So whatever would help business, 
ture, save peoples’ homes, help them to bulla 
better homes, and enable children to go to 
school, giving them Jobs to do so as best they 
could, even protect and promote the arts and 
the sciences, give Jobs to those who needed 
employment, stimulate business—everything > 
that would make a better America, make 
men and women live better, healthier, and 
happier—these things—these things Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gallantly undertook. 

Those things came to be the stirring pro- 
gram of the Government of the United States, 
and the States and the local government 
participated or followed the example of the 
Government of the United States. 

And today, thanks to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Federal Government ls still the 
moral and spiritual leader in America, striv- 
ing to make things better for all of our peo- 
ple. 

And so today, embraced in the Federal 
progress with assistance from State and local 
authorities, we find day centers, recreation 
areas, better schools and everything that 
tends to make things better, social security, 
unknown until Roosevelt came along, yet 
Germany had it in Bismarck's time. 

And so today, we have a vast complex of 
services which are performed by the Federal, 
the State and the local Government. 

Great as they are, in the contributions 
that they make to the betterment of our peo- 
ple, we know they are not yet adequate. 

Our citizens still do not have all the Jobs 
they should have. Social security is still 
not adequate in the amount it provides to 
the retired person. 

We have not yet bridged the obstacles and 
overcome the obstruction of those who have 
tried to deny through social security an 
assurance of hospital and eventually medical 
care in an honorable way for all the people 
of this country. 

We still have not made it possible for every 
American boy and girl to develop his or her 
brain and carry it to the greatest possible 
degree, and therefore utilize the noblest and 
most valuable asset we have in our country, 
the brains of our boys and girls as our future 
citizens and leaders. 

But we are making progress. This present 
Congress has made commendable progress, 
and now President Johnson, taking up an 
echo and developing a principle that Presi- 


upon poverty, a third of a nation ill clad, ill 
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We know all of these things, of course. 
They are commonplace to you because you 
have been a significant part of them. But 
beyond what the Government does, we know 
there must always be the concern of our 
private society. 

We certainly will not excuse the churches 
from their charitable leadership and con- 
tributions nor deny to civic minded citizens 
the opportunity for the special kind of leader- 
ship which they are so qualified to give. 

For giving is in the heart of our people. 
Generosity is the characteristic of the Amer- 
ican's concern for his fellowman, 

The Good Samaritan is coming more and 
more to be the symbol of America. 

No nation in all the history of the earth 
has helped so many people abroad, over a 
hundred billion dollars spent out of the pock- 
eas of our taxpayers since World War II. 

Without denying our duty to those abroad, 
We are hurrying to a more serious concern 
for our people here at home as well. 

I think that is a desirable emphasis for 
us to give to our problems at home without 
shirking our responsibilities abroad. 

But what you are here today to find ways 
and means of doing is to stimulate in every 
community in America the that 
will make things better for all of our people. 

You have magnificently advanced these 
Causes which have been led and carried for- 
ward by the Government. 

For in my 16 years In the Congress of the 
United States, no individual, no groups have 
contributed more and more loyally supported 
all the programs to make things better for 
all of our people than the AFL-CIO, your 
leadership and your membership all over 
America. [Applause.} 

And-I am proud to say here, as I have said 
80 many other times to nonlabor audiences, 
that in my years in the Congress, I have 
never heard a labor leader come over to the 
Congress and stand in the way of Congress 
doing something that would build and make 
for a better America. 

Your leadership has supported farm pro- 
grams to help the farmer and his family live 
better, when the inevitable economic effect 
of it was to raise the cost of living in the 
budget of the workman's home. 

But you have not taken the narrow view 
that I am only interested in labor, not the 
farmer. You have helped everybody. 

Unhappily, all of them have not recipro- 
cated the support that you have given their 
Program, but labor has always had a large 
horizon, a great and warm heart and high 
and noble objectives. 

They realize if the people of America were 
Well off, upon that solid foundation every- 
One would prosper. 

And so it is that you fought for decent 
Minimum wages, fair and protected right of 
collective bargaining, full employment at 
decent wages and everything else that would 
Stimulate and make stronger the vast free 
economy of this mighty Nation. 

Here in our own community we have had 
Splendid examples in Bill Owens and Ed 
Stephenson—and others who are in this 
audience today—of what labor has meant, 
not only in making Government programs 
better, standing behind men and women who 
Sought to build a better America, a better 
8 but in our civic activities here at 

ome 


They have loyally supported every program 
that would make charity and generosity in 
Our community do its full and fair part. 

And by the way, your distinguished direc- 
tor here, Mr. Leo Perlis, delighted me a few 
moments ago by telling me that of the 6540 
Million raised every year by the United Funds 
and the Community Chests of America, labor, 
AFL-CIO, has contributed $175 million. 

Isn't that a splendid response on behalf 
Of the working people who are a part of this 
Splendid and noble federation? 

And so my friends, you have done a great 
Part in the past, but yet there is still much 
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to be done. There are many whom we con- 
tinue to miss. 

There are still many who need so much 
more than they have. There are still so 
many whose opportunity for good health, 
good education, good recreation, wholesome 
environment, the things that make life more 
meaningful to them is too narrow, and 
through government, through charity, 
through civic pride, through civic generosity, 
through personal assistance and concern, 
through all these many avenues and doors, 
must we continue to labor, to try to make 
things better for all of our people. 

And so your mission is to find what needs 
to be done and then as citizens and as civic 
minded citizens help to accomplish those 
great objectives. 

I conclude by saying that what you are 
determined to do is to do what Maxwell 
Anderson in his play “Valley Forge“ said that 
George Washington did. 

In one of the despairing periods of the 
Revolutionary War, a very insidious tempta- 
tion was visited upon George Washington to 
try to induce him to abandon the struggle 
because it was hopeless. 

George Washington listened to the en- 
treaty and the temptation, and of course out 
of his intrepid character and courage, he 
disdained the appeal and went on to the 
great victory for liberty and freedom and 
independence and democracy in the world 
which the American Revolution meant for 
the race of man. 

And Maxwell Anderson, commenting upon 
what this great and good man did, said 
“There are some men who so lift up the age 
they inhabit that all men walk on higher 
ground.” 

What you are determined to do and are 
doing so valuably is to help make all men 
walk on higher ground. Thank you very 
much, [Rising applause.] 


Supreme Court Decision on Reapportion- 
ment Would Destroy Checks and Bal- 


ances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I introduced a constitutional 
amendment to offset last week's Supreme 
Court decision which held that both 
branches of State legislative bodies had 
to be apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion. It is my feeling that the Supreme 
Court actually misinterpreted the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution in ren- 
dering its decision. 

As a result, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Batpwin] and I have pro- 
posed that the following language be 
amended into the United States Consti- 
tution to correct this: : 

The requirements of this Constitution re- 
specting the apportionment of districts from 
which members of the State legislature hav- 
ing not more than two branches are elected 
shall be satisfied if the members of one 
branch of such legislature are elected by 
districts, each of which is composed of a 
contiguous and compact territory having as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of 
inhabitants. 


Mr. Speaker, historically our Nation 
has been built on a carefully constructed 
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legislative system of checks and bal- 
ances. The Supreme Court decision 
would largely destroy the operation of 
this check and balance ssytem in the 
State legislatures. In fact, there would 
be little purpose in having two houses 
in State legislatures if one house is the 
exact duplicate of the other house. 

May I cite, Mr. Speaker, two analyses 
of this situation—one an editorial by the 
Wall Street Journal, and the other a 
column by David Lawrence—for the at- 
tention of the House: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 18, 
1964] 
f MUZZLING MINORITIES 


When the Supreme Court 2 years ago 
moved into the area of State legislative ap- 
portionment, its quarrel was with the States’ 
misuse of their political institutions. This 
week, however, the Court came close to up- 
setting the institutions themselves. 

A good many people still question whether 
the High Court really had a legal right to 
enter this area in the first place. As Jus- 
tice Frankfurter said in his dissent to the 
1962 decision, the majority seemed to as- 
sume that the Constitution provides a “Ju- 
dicial remedy for every political mischief, for 
every undesirable exercise of legislative 
power.” 

Nonetheless, it was clearly true that many 
States had been exercising their legislative 
power in an undesirable way. Legislatures 
often were districted so that the 
cities’ representation did not, in either 
house, come close to a fair reflection of their 
populations. 7 

The result was total rural domination of 
many legislatures. So, whether the Court 
had a legal right to intervene or not, a good 
case could be made for prodding the States 
into proper use of their powers. 

But this week’s decision is another mat- 
ter. Leaving aside the question of legality, 
the ruling seems to rest on weak grounds of 
equity. 

The majority of the Court held that not 
one but both houses of a State legislature 
must be apportioned almost exclusively on 
the basis of population. Most States now 
apportion one house mainly on the basis of 
geography and so, to conform with the de- 
cision, must extensively redistrict their leg- 
islatures. The Court even implied that, in 
some cases at least, this drastic overhaul 
should somehow be completed between now 
and November's elections. 

As a primary support for its decision, the 
Court said that it is “established that the 
fundamental principle of representative gov- 
ernment in this country is one of equal 
representation for equal numbers of peo- 
ple.” As Justice Stewart said in a dissent, 
however, it’s hard to see that this principle 
is so well established. 

For one thing, the States“ use of geography 
in drawing legislative districts is nothing 
new; most of them have pursued this prac- 
tice from the first. Moreover the U.S. Sen- 
ate, in accord with the Constitution, is spe- 
cifically set up on the basis of geography— 
two Senators for each State, big or small. 

The U.S. Senate, contends the Court ma- 
jority, is a special case; the States got equal 
representation in that body in exchange for 
giving up part of their sovereignty to the 
Federal Government. Perhaps so. But the 
system also reflects a clear recognition that 
there should be some check on the power of 
one house, whose members are selected solely 
on the basis of population, to swifty crush 
the interests of minorities. History has 
shown that this system does not kill legisla- 
tion; it only allows a thorough airing of the 
minority view. 

Furthermore, the system resulted from a 
realization that population is not the only 
valid criterion for representation. As Justice 
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Harlan said in his dissent to this week's deci- 
sion, “People are not ciphers and * “ leg- 
islators can represent their electors only by 
speaking for their interests—economic, so- 
cial, political—many of which do refiect the 
place where the electors live. 

Though no single State is a diverse as the 
Nation, in terms or hy, economics 
or political traditions, no one could argue 
that the interests of, say, scantily populated 


Lewis County in upstate New York are iden- 


tical with those of New York City. Yet the 
voices of lightly populated areas will be sub- 
merged by what Justice Stewart calls the 
Court’s “uncritical, simplistic and heavy- 
handed application of sixth-grade arith- 
metic.” ` 

It was clearly wrong for the States for so 
many years to deny effective voice to their 
urban majorities. But it is hardly less wrong 
for the Nation now to go to the other ex- 
treme of muzzling rural minorities. 


THe OMNIPOTENT SUPREME CourtT—APPoR- 
TIONMENT RULING CITED AS LATEST EXAMPLE 
or POWER GRAB BY JUSTICES 
A majority of the Supreme Court of the 

United States has again overstepped the 

bounds of judicial self-restraint. This time 

the Court has chosen to ignore the language 
of the Constitution itself which gives to the 

States the right to fix their own voting dis- 

tricts for the two houses of each legislature. 

No such usurpation of power by the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government has been 
recorded before in the whole history of the 
Republic as is being manifested by the pres- 
ent Court. The Supreme Court by its recent 
decisions has taken upon itself to tell the 
board of supervisors in a county bow It shall 
tax and appropriate its money. It, more- 
over, has told the American people, in effect, 
that there must be no prayer in the schools 
during school hours. And now eit has under- 
taken to say that the 50 States of the Union 
cannot have their legislative houses based 
upon any form of representation the consti- 
tution of the State may proclaim, but must 
conform to a formula set forth by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States itself. 

If the foregoing observations are consid- 
ered too critical of the Court's decisions, any 
doubts are dispelled by the actual words of 
the Justices who dissented in the reappor- 
tionment cases handed down on Monday of 
this week. 

Justice Harlan, for example, declared that 


the failure of the Court to consider the lan-. 


guage of the 14th amendment—on which the 
Court's opinion was based—"cannot be ex- 
cused or explained by an concept of ‘develop- 
ing’ constitutionalism.” He added: 

“It is meaningless to speak of constitution- 
al ‘development’ when both the language 
and history of the controlling provisions of 
the Constitution are wholly ignored.” 

Justice Harlan further declared that the 
Court's action “amounts to nothing less than 
an exercise of the amending power by this 
Court,” and said: 

“For when, in the name of constitutional 
interpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its view of what should be so for the 
amending p: e 

Justice Harlan pointed out that the deci- 
sions this week give support to a current 
mistaken view of the Constitution and the 
constitutional function of this Court.” He 
continued: 

“This view, in a nutshell, is that every 
major social ill in this country can find its 
cure in some constitutional ‘principle’ and 
that this Court should ‘take the lead’ in 
promoting reform when other branches of 
government fails to act. The Constitution 
is not a panacea for every blot upon the 
public welfare, nor should this Court, or- 
dained as a judicial body, be thought of as 
@ general haven for reform movements.” 
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Justice Stewart, in a dissenting opinion 
in which he was joined by Justice Clark, 
declared: 

“With all respect, I am convinced these 
decisions mark a long step backward into 
that unhappy era when a majority of the 
members of this Court were thought by 
many to have convinced themselves and 
each other that the demands of the Consti- 
tution were to be measured not by what it 
says, but by their own notions of wise po- 
litical theory. The rule announced today is 
at odds with long-established principles of 
constitutional adjudication under the equal 
protection clause, and it stifies values of 
local individuality and initiative vital to the 


character of the Federal Union which it was. 


the genius of our Constitution to create. 

“What the Court has done is to convert a 
particular political philosophy into a con- 
stitutional rule, binding upon each of the 
50 States, from Maine to Hawalli, from 
Alaska to Texas, without regard and without 
respect for the many individualized and dif- 
ferentiated characteristics of each State, 
characteristics stemming from each State's 
distinct history, distinct geography, distinct 
distribution of population, and distinct po- 
litical heritage. My own understanding of 
the various theories of representative gov- 
ernment is that no one theory has ever 
commanded unanimous assent among politi- 
cal scientists, historians, or others who have 
considered the problem.” 

Thus, three Justices of the Supreme Court 
criticized their six colleagues for having 
overstepped the bounds of the Constitution. 

What can the people throughout the 
country who disagree with the Court do 
about its rulings? For one thing, they can 
urge Congress to pass a law taking from the 
Supreme Court all jurisdiction in appor- 
tionment cases. But an even more effective 
course would be the passage of a new con- 
stitutional amendment reiterating that the 
States of the Union have a right to apportion 
legislative districts under their own consti- 
tutions. 


Lexington Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Essay Contest Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lex- 
ington Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
my district sponsors an annual essay 
contest for high schoo] students on topics 
of current import. I should like to in- 
clude in the Recorp the two winning 
essays for 1964: “What Can You Do for 
a Better Government?” by Beverly 
Lannquist and “The Citizen’s Role in 
Government,” by John G. Murphy, Jr. 
Both are students at Lexington High 
School and I believe that their essays 
demonstrate youth’s awareness of the 
difficulties as well as the rewards of pub- 
lic life. At the same time, these young 
people recognize the responsibility of all 
citizens to participate in their govern- 
ment in a variety of ways. I salute Miss 
Lannquist and Mr. Murphy for their 
fine understanding of the interplay be- 
tween the citizen and his government. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
essays in the RECORD: 
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Tue CITIZEN'S ROLE IN GOVERNMENT 


(By John G. Murphy, Jr. Lexington High 
School, Lexington, Mass.) 

At the mere mention of the word “politics” 
many people form one of two impressions. 
The first is that all politicians are members 
of a corrupt, tightly knit clique whose sole 
purpose is the furtherance of their own ends. 
The second impression, which indeed stems 
from the first, is that “you can't fight city 
hall,” or that the individual citizen is really 
powerless to influence his representatives. 
Both opinions are largely a result of misin- 
formation on the part of the voter with re- 
gard to the various pressures politicians must 
face and to the tremendous influence one or 
a number of citizens can exert upon their 
representatives if they act effectively, 

Politicians, in the discharge of their duties, 
are faced with a number of often conflicting 
pressures that voters often overlook. In a 
representative body as Congress or the State 
legislature, the politician must live with his 
colleagues. Since most legislation comes 
only after extended debate and compromise, 
a politician, if he wants his viewpoint to pre- 
vail at all, must often be prepared to make 
concessions in some other area of legislation. 
The second factor that influences politicians 
is the reality of reelection. Many people 
worked hard to help him get elected, so he 
owes some obligation to them not to do any- 
thing that would unjustly embarrass or dis- 
credit the party. The third influence a poli- 
ticlan must face is the pressure from his 
constituency, Certain elements in his State 
or district have vested interests that might 
be severely hurt by proposed legislation, 
Various lobbies that can make or break poli- 
ticians have definite views they want their 
representative to favor. 

Lost somewhere in the middie of this 
whirlpool of pressures and demands is the 
politician, On most legislation he no doubt 
has a personal opinion, Yet, a politician is 
not entirely a free agent. If he votes ac- 
cording to his convictions on every issue, he 
would probably find himself out of office In a 
short time. Bowing to these pressures is em- 
phatically not the same as corruption. Cor- 
ruption, which is as indefensible in politics 
as it is in any other branch of life, involves 
the deliberate violation of laws for personal 
gain. 

What the politician must do before he 
takes a stand on any issue—and this is what 
makes politics a frustrating profession—is 
balance all the factors involved. He must 
decide between local and national interests— 
to which should he bow? He must con- 
sider the voters back home—should he ad- 
vocate a bill that would alienate their sup- 
port or should he steer a safe, middle course? 
Perhaps his constituents are, in fact, ill 
informed. A bill they favor might indeed 
promote grave national consequences, The 
one question the politician must inevitably 
ask himself is, “Is this bill of such importance 
that I am willing to risk my office, reputa- 
tion, and party in order to vote according to 
my convictions?” This ts not an easy deci- 
sion to make. The mark of a wise politician 
is his ability to decide the right way at the 
right time. ir 

The most important lesson the individual 
citizen can learn from a knowledge of the 
pressures under which a politician must 
work, is that the politician cannot be every- 
thing to everybody. A public official, like 
anyone else, has his limitations. This fact 
points up the role of the individual in a 
democracy. Since everything cannot be left 
to the professional politicians, each citizen 
has a role he can and must play in the 
workings of our Government. Not all citi- 
zens, of course, can contribute equally. 
Many people lack the time or money to ac- 
tively participate in politics, Others may 
be unwilling to be in the public eye because 
of the nature of their jobs. Here is a time 
when the citizen himself is forced to make 
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an important decislon—"How deeply should 
I involve myself in government?“ 

All citizens have two basic responsibilities 
in a democracy. The first is to vote and the 
second is to be well informed. Although one 
of the greatest privileges of living under a 
representative government is the ability of 
the citizens to elect many of their officers, 
an alarming number of people never take 
advantage of this basic right. Rarely has 
70 percent of the electorate voted in an 
American election—usually the figure is 
closer to one-half. And, in local and pri- 
mary elections, the figure is even lower. To 
vote intelligently one must be well 
informed—a cliche perhaps, but a relevant 
one. The question is “how intelligently” and 
“how well informed?” Few citizens have the 
time to pursue independent research on 
topics of foreign affairs and economic policy, 
but anyone can read the writings of pro- 
Tessionals in these fields. The point is, the 
More a person reads, providing he reads to 
gain insight into a pressing issue, not merely 
to reinforce his own prejudices, the better 
informed he becomes. Even by reading the 
daily newspapers a person can find the vot- 
ing record of his Congressmen and obtain at 
least some information regarding the posi- 
tions of various candidates on current is- 
sues. 

People who have more time to devote to 
Public affairs can begin by supporting the 
Candidate or party of their choice. The 
Charge is made that there is really little dif- 
ference between the two major parties; in- 
deed their national platforms both tend to- 
Ward the middle of the road to appeal to as 
broad a cross section of the voters as pos- 
sible. But within each party there is a wide 
Tange of political beliefs. Both the Republi- 
Cans and Democrats have conservatives, 
moderates, and liberals in their ranks, albeit 
in different proportions, The citizen who Is 
Strongly, loyal to a party, then, must con- 
sider what views he wants his party to repre- 
Sent and accordingly, what candidate will 
best represent these views. 


Many people wish for certain reforms in 
government or desire certain legislation but 
for various reasons do not see fit to express 
their views through a political party. These 
are the people who form the lobbies and pres- 
Sure groups. Lobbies, provided they do not 
transgress the laws, are an asset, not a 
liability to a democracy. Indeed, they are an 
example of individual citizens or groups of 
Citizens influencing government action 
through their private activities. They may 
consist of no more than a letterwriting cam- 
Paign to a mayor or Congressman, or may 
Consist of highly organized presure groups. 
Much legislation—abolition of slavery, labor 
Teforms, universal suffrage, and civil rights 
legislation on the Federal level, and crime 
Commissions, educational, hospital, and 
Prison reforms on the local level would have 
Perhaps been long delayed were it not for the 
collective and individual actions of private 
Citizens who wished to make their views 
publicly known. 

Of course the most direct involvement a 
citizen can have in government is to actually 
hold office. While most elected Federal and 
State positions are held by full-time public 
Servants, many local positions are held on a 
nonpartisan basis by ordinary citizens who 
devote part of their time, often without pay, 
to community service. 

What role then, should a citizen have in 
Public affairs? Since politicians must often 
bow to popular demands, a citizen should 
make his wants known. Though he cannot 
be an authority on all public issues, he can at 
least study the proposed solutions to cur- 
rent problems, reach some sort of conclusion 
based upon reason rather than prejudice, and 
act, either through direct action such as 
Tunning for public office, writing to his Con- 
Fressman. speaking at the town meeting, or 
actively supporting a political party or spe- 
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cial-interest group; or at least he can express 
his opinion on election day by means of that 
basic instrument of democracy, the ballot, 
Waar Can You Do von a 
BETTER GOVERNMENT? 
(By Beverly Lannquist, Lexington High 
School, Lexington, Mass.) 

Over 150 years ago, Andrew Oliver of Bos- 
ton wrote: “Politics is a hazardous occupa- 
tion, but in no other can one do as much 
good for so many.” To function properly, 
democracy needs the active and intelligent 
participation of all its citizens. It isn't nec- 
essary, however, that each person run for 
political office, entering the rough and tum- 
ble of partisan conflict, or even that each one 
find his employment within the framework 
of public administration. A citizen need 
only exercise his constitutional rights to aid 
in the preservation and development of our 
Nation. 

However, too often the citizens of this 
country become complacent and have to be 
reminded that they have a personal respon- 
sibility to themselves and others here, indeed 
to others around the world, to fulfill their 
duties in this democracy, as well as to bene- 
fit from its privileges. During the Senate 
Crime Investigation Committee hearings in 
the fifties, Senator Tobey, questioning Prank 
Costello, asked what he had ever contributed 
for the good of his country. Before millions 
of television viewers, he squirmed uncom- 
fortably, racking his mind for something that 
would prove he was, at least, a conscientious 
citizen. After some minutes he replied that 
he had always paid his taxes. 

Relatively few people have led the infa- 
mous kind of life Frank Costello had, but 
over the years literally hundreds of millions 
of Americans would also have squirmed for 
lack of an adequate answer to this question. 
It has become habitual that many citizens 
fail to into effect the rights and re- 
sponsibilities given them by the Constitu- 
tion. 

One excuse for not participating in gov- 
ernment ts that politicians are corrupt and 
decent people don't want to get involved 
with them, The representatives we elect are 
only as good as we require. But I am not 
talking here about the few who actually 
make politics an occupation, I am concerned 
with the “ordinary” voter. The most prev- 
alent excuse he has for not exercising his 
vote is, “What can one person do?” 

Perhaps the most staggering example of 
what a single individual can do by himself, 
or at least can cause to happen, is the case 
of a young lawyer, Oren Root. He had read 
many articles written by a virtually unknown 
businessman, Wendell Wilkie. Root became 
convinced that this man was the kind of 
person qualified for and capable of being 
President of the United States. Friends with 
whom he discussed his idea were enthusiastic, 
but they were only a small group lacking 
both funds and public organization. This 
didn't stop Root. 

He printed a small Draft Willkie” petition, 
sent copies to some 400 people randomly 
chosen from a telephone directory, and put 
an identical advertisement in a local paper, 
Requests for further information and for 
more forms came pouring In, Finally, Root 
left the law firm with which he had been 
associated and established a citizen's head- 
quarters for Willkie, At this time the en- 
raged target of the movement demanded that 
Root “stop this nonsense because he was 
being made a fool of.“ Root answered him 
Wendell Willkie was a perfect stranger—say- 
ing that as a citizen of the United States it 
was his right and duty to put forth any man 
he felt should hold the office. By June, 
Willkie had the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination. By November, he ran against 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, virtually because 
of the efforts of one man. 

A more recent example is that of the 1960 
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presidential campaign between Senator John 
F. Kennedy and Vice President Richard 
Nixon, At that time approximately 100 mil- 
lion Americans were qualified to vote. 
Almost 30 million citizens didn't even 
bother. It is interesting to note that the 
margin of popular votes was only 113,057 or 
one-tenth of 1 percent. The electoral col- 
lege could have given victory to Richard 
Nixon if oniy 32,500 people in the right places 
had fulfilled their responsibility to our de- 
mocracy. That is less than 1/35 of 1 percent 
of those eligible to vote. 

In a more limited fashion, small groups 
of people may influence the social and polit- 
ical trends of our society. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville once wrote: 

“Local assemblies of citizens constitute 
the strength of free nations. Town meetings 
are to liberty what primary schools are to 
science; they bring it within the people's 
reach, they teach men how to use and how 
to enjoy it. A nation may estabilsh a system 
of free government, but without the spirit of 
municipal institutions, it cannot have the 
spirit of liberty.” 

Here in Lexington, we are fortunate to 
have such assemblies where any citizen may 
speak. 

For those who wish to participate in gov- 
ernment on a part-time basis, there are town 
offices and committees to which they may 
run. This is politics on a local scale. Others 
can work in the ranks of political parties, 
rousing partisan feelings at election time, 
or work at a job on an appointment basis. 
In either case they are chosen neither for 
popular appeal nor for personality, but on 
thelr qualifications, 

Never should the average educated Ameri- 
can citizen hide behind the excuse that as 
an individual he can do nothing for better 
government. There is a job for him, ranging 
from that of an elected official to being part 
of an interested public, for which power is 
virtually unlimited, In any case, everyone 
has the personal responsibility of voting for 
the active seeker of office, of ch the 
man who will best represent his ideas in 
government, However, it is up to each indi- 
vidual to decide how, when, and where his 
influence will be used, in addition to the 
ballot box. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of June 20, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JUNE 20, 1964. 
DEMOCRATS EXTEND WAR TAXES AGAIN 

By an almost 100-percent straight party 
line vote in the House the Democrats ex- 
tended for another year the war excise taxes 
on cosmetics, jewelry, furs, and leather 
goods. The amendment to eliminate these 
taxes, sponsored by all 10 Republican mem- 
bers on the Ways and Means Committee, was 
defeated 207 to 185 with only 1 Republican 
in the House voting against, 

These so-called “temporary” taxes are ex- 
tended year after year through pressure from 
the White House and the big Federal spend- 
ers. President Johnson's refusal to accept a 
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cut in these consumer taxes makes his claim 
to be for economy and for tax cuts a hollow 
claim at the very least. 

The taxes the Republicans tried to cut are 
retail excise taxes, the consumer sales taxes 
levied by the Federal Government. The Re- 
publican position is that consumer sales 
taxes should not be levied by the Federal 
Government. These consumer taxes cover 
five categories, four directed against women. 

1. Tax on diesel fuel used on highways. 

2. Tax on toilet articles or cosmetics. 
Items found in drugstores, grocery stores, 
and most retail establishments, by arbitrary 
Government definition. 

8. Tax on jewelry covering everything in- 
cluding costume jewelry which accounts for 
90 percent of the tax. 

4. Tax on furs whether it is a fur coat or 
a cloth coat with a fur collar. 

5. Tax on 1 and handbags. 

There may be justification for maintaining 
at this time the tax on diesel fuel because 
it does have a relationship to the gasoline 
tax imposed by the Federal Government. 
There is no justification for the Federal 
Government to continue Federal retail taxes 
on the other items. The American people 
accepted, without complaint, these taxes in 
time of war, but 20 years after D-Day we 
believe it is time to rid the people of a 
burden they have stood long enough. They 
were im during wartime, not to raise 
money but to curtall production, 

The Republican position of eliminating 
these taxes within the framework of a bal- 
anced budget is entirely consistent as I ex- 
plained during debate. Rather than further 
imbalance the budget by denying tax rev- 
enue, these tax reductions could well increase 
Federal revenue. 

1. Lower sales prices of goods could result 
in greater sales volume, higher profits, and 
greater tax revenue. 

2. Less tax collection effort with its end- 
less forms will be required by the retail 
merchant, freeing him for other productive 
sales work. 

8. A balanced budget cannot be achieved 
just by increased taxes. Spending is basic 
and this administration is increasing spend- 
ing in every direction with no regard for in- 
come, inflation, or a rising public debt. 
OOPS, YOU’VE JUST BEEN HIT WITH $9 BILLION 

MORE DEBT 


President Johnson got his way in the 
House when his demand for a $9 billion in- 
crease in the national debt was approved 
203 to 182. Again this was almost a party 
line vote with the Democrats for lifting the 
lid on spending and the Republicans battling 
to protect the people. Again this is called 
a temporary increase. I remind you these 
tem Increases have come along every 
few months under the past two Democrat 
administrations and Congresses until we 
now have the debt limit up to 8324 billion. 
This from an administration that is trying 
to sell the American people that it is econ- 
omy minded. 

I have been in the House 10 years, always 
under a Democrat leadership. I know the 
difference between the political parties as to 
fiscal policy. The Democrats have always 
tried to have it both ways—treely spending 
the peoples’ money and then criticizing the 
increase in the public debt. But they can- 
not continue to have it both ways—they are 
either for deficit financing, a planned econ- 
omy, and increased debt, or they are for the 
exercise of responsibility in spending, a bal- 
anced budget, a lowered debt, and decreased 
taxes. Here's a clear choice between politi- 
cal philosophy of the two parties. 

Here are some arguments brought out in 
debate on the debt ceiling Increase: 

1. We have increased the debt $31 billion 
in 40 months, almost a billion dollars a 
month. 
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2. Republicans have opposed these in- 
creases because we believe there can be con- 
trol in the rate of expenditures. 

3. The Democrats brag about the good 
times we are now enjoying but the Johnson 
administration refusés to use the good times 
to lay aside money to cut down our debts, 
instead they squander money. 

4. We borrowed money for the $11 billion 
tax cut. We will borrow money for a pay 
increase for Federal workers, as well as for 
foreign aid including aid to the Communists, 

6. It is almost certain the administration 
will be back within less than a year for an- 
other increase in the debt ceiling as there 
is no indication the President has any in- 
tention of cutting spending. 


A MORAL GIANT 


Barry GOLDWATER; in his statement on why 
he opposes the civil rights bill makes him 
@ moral giant with outstanding courage in 
defending the basic principles of the Consti- 
tution. Under the bill which Barry opposes 
we set up the machinery for a police state 
in which any citizen charged with a viola- 
tion of the act will be considered guilty 
until proven innocent. The American peo- 
ple now have a clear choice between the high 
moral leadership offered by BARRY GOLDWATER 
and those whose policies spawned and then 
covered up the Bobby Baker and Billie Sol 
Estes scandals. 


The Goshen (Ind.) News Calls for Pas- 
sage of the Job Corps Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
finest editorial I have yet seen on the 
need for congressional action to pass the 
Job Corps, which is part of President 
Johnson’s war on poverty bill, is the fol- 
lowing one published by the Goshen 
(Ind.) News. 

The editorial, “The Job Corps—Hope 
for Many” follows: 

THE Jos CORPS—HOPE ror MANY 


The big gun in President Johnson's war on 
poverty has been loaded. The House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee has approved 
the administration’s proposed 6962.5 million 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

It now remains for the whole House, along 
with the Senate, to pull the lanyard. 

If the act becomes law—and It is believed it 
will this session—the United States will em- 
bark on a number of offensives designed to 
eliminate the Nation's stubborn pockets of 
poverty, both urban and rural, and enlist 
those trapped in them in the building of the 
great society. 

One of these offensives is called the Job 
Corps, conceived as a means of rescuing at 
least some of the estimated 750,000 youths 
between 16 and 21 who are out of school, out 
of work, out of touch with society and, worst 
of all, out of hope. 

The idea is to take young men away from 
their old, defeating environments and place 
them in rural camps and urban training 
centers, there to teach them job skills (as 
well as the ABC's, where necessary), good 
work habits, a sense of social responsibility— 
above all, to lift and widen their horizons. 

For many, it would be their last chance to 
realize their human potentials and partici- 
pate in the American dream. 
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Job Corps planners hope that 40,000 young 
men—all volunteers—could be enrolled with- 
in the first year. Half of them would live in 
about 200 conservation camps around the 
. half in job training centers or near 
cities. 

As in the CCC days of the thirties, the 
youths in the camps would perform useful 
work for society—repairing parks, building 
roads—while undergoing a program of physi- 
cal conditioning and basic education. 

Trainees in both the camps and urban 
centers would be paid $50 a month, with a 
separation bonus of $50 a month up to a 
maximum of 2 years’ service. 

There would be similar work-training pro- 
grams for girls—who constitute 46 percent 
of all school dropouts—to be administered 
by the Labor Department. 

Numerous universities already have task 
forces planning programs for the Job Corps. 
Businesses are developing new kinds of 
teaching aids. Many teachers, returning 
Peace Corps veterans and retired service of- 
ficers have volunteered to help staff the 
corps, 

As for finding jobs for Job Corps gradu- 
ates in this day of increasing automation, 
one oll company says it could use 1,000 serv- 
ice station attendants right now. Hotels and 
hospitals have trouble finding dependable 
help. The entire service industry has a con- 
stant need for properly motivated workers. 

Other youths may go on to complete their 
education. Many, refused by Selective Serv- 
ice because of health or educational deficien- 
cies, would now be able to pass the examina- 
tion. 

The Job Corps would cost $191 million in 
its frst year (about equal to what the United 
States spends in 6 months in South Viet- 
nam). 

The cost to the Nation of the loss of those 
for whom the Job Corps will be too late Is 
beyond calculation, 


Germany Develops a Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Eric Wald- 
man, professor of political science and 
director of the Institute of German Af- 
fairs at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, has written an interesting article on 
the development of the German Peace 
Corps in the June-July issue of the 
American-German Review: 

THE GERMAN PEACE CORPS 
(By Eric Waldman) 

The American public was taken somewhat 
by surprise when it learned that President 
John F. Kennedy during his visit to Ger- 
many attended a ceremony on June 24, 1963, 
marking the official beginning of the German 
Peace Corps. The presence of President 
Heinrich Lübke of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, of the then Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, and other top-level officials gave 
evidence of the great significance assigned 
to this occasion by the German Government. 
What the American public did not learn then 
was that many Germans had been working 
on a Peace Corps project for almost 2 years, 
practically from the time of the announce- 
ment of the American program. This time 
factor shows that our German friends did 
not jump on the Peace Corps “bandwagon” 
after it had become apparent that aiding de- 
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velopment countries through the personal 
commitment of people was indeed a 
very practical, respectable, and successful 
undertaking. 

As a matter of fact, the first evidence of 
strong German interest dates back to the 
beginning of 1961. Walther Casper, an in- 
fluential and public-minded German indus- 
trialist, contacted Congressman HENRY S. 
„ Democrat, of Milwaukee, who is 
known as one of the spiritual fathers of the 
Peace Corps idea, in order to find out if 
German volunteers could participate in an 
American-German development aid project. 
It was at this early juncture that Congress- 
man Reuss contacted Marquette University 
in order to determine if we would be inter- 
ested in working on such a binational ven- 
ture. Marquette’s president enthusiastically 
endorsed a tentative study and appointed 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, CS. V., coordinator of 
Peace Corps activities at the university. He 
and I, as director of the Institute of German 
Affairs, were to proceed. Together with Con- 
§ressman Reuss, university representatives 
assisted Mr. Casper to arouse interest in 
Germany by visiting a number of private 
organizations, some of which had been en- 
gaged in development aid projects for a num- 
ber of years. 

The officials of the American Peace Corps 
Were pleased with the impact and the re- 
action of the Germans but numerous obsta- 
cles blocked, at least for the time beinng, a 
binational project. The American program 
Was still in its early stages, and furthermore 
an organizational and financial basis for 
German participation had to be found. The 
early efforts seemed to point toward utilizing 
already existing private organizations for the 
contemplated American-German jolnt de- 
velopment venture. Though this was a 
Tather limited objective from the German 
Point of view, it was never realized. How- 
ever, in the process of working on it, the 
German Peace Corps became a reality. 

Germany's development aid stemming 
from public and private sources has reached 
considerable proportions during the last few 
years, From 1950 until 1963, her economic 
aid to 65 countries amounted to almost $5.75 
billion. Of this amount, $3.2 billion came 
from public, and slightly over $2.5 billion 
from private sources. In addition, Germany 
Paid $208 million into the development fund 
of the European Common Market. It 18 
therefore not surprising that the concept of 
development aid in the personnel sector as 
Well found ready acceptance. The Germans 
Tealized that as a rule industrialized nations 
underwriting technical and economic aid 
Programs in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
usually neglect to promote the social-cul- 
tural changes which must go hand in hand 
with the modernization of underdeveloped 
areas, It is hoped that the young volunteers, 
Whose training and experience provide ur- 
gently needed middie-level manpower, will 
help to accelerate the emergence of similarly 
Qualified people from the local population 
through their close association with one an- 
other. Mr. Casper summed up this problem 
as follows in an interview in “Christ und 
Welt,” on July 5, 1963: 

The concept of development aid, accord- 
ing to my opinion, is incomplete if it re- 
Mains limited to financial and economic aid 
and is not supplemented by personal aid ex- 
tended from man to man 
Segments of the population in the develop- 
ment countries must be given the opportu- 
nity to help themselves. 

While the overall American Peace Corps 
concepts are shared by the Germans, the 
Structure of the organization and the back- 
ground of the volunteers show marked dif- 
ferences from the American situation. In 
contrast to the U.S. Peace Corps which is 
entirely controlled by the Government, the 
Germans decided—probably for three main 
Teasons—on a predominantly private orga- 
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nizgational pattern. In the first place, Ger- 
mans are still suspicious of state-controlled 
enterprises, y in the area of volun- 
teer work, as a result of their most unfor- 
tunate experience with the German labor 
front under the Hitler dictatorship. Sec- 
ond, they wished to make use of the substan- 
tial experience accumulated so far by many 
private organizations. Last, but not least, 
they wanted to use available training fa- 
cilities. 

The organizational form which achieved 
this synthesis between government and pri- 
yately supported development aid was ma- 
terialized in the German Development Serv- 
ice (Deutscher Entwicklungsdient—DED). 
It is comprised of representatives of both the 
Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation 
and of a private organization called Learn- 
ing and Helping Overseas (Lernen wnd Hel- 
fen in Uebersee). This is a union of over 
30 private groups engaged in personnel de- 
velopment aid, among them: Carl-Duisberg- 
Gesellschaft: Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung; Ver- 
band Deutscher Studentenschaft: Deutsche 
Stiftung, which for years has held seminars 
and conference in Berlin for young leader- 
ship personnel from the development coun- 
tries; the Catholic Arbeltsgemeinschaft fur 
Entwicklungshilfe, and the Protestant 
Dienste in Uebersee. and Helping 
Overseas was founded in December 1962 in 
order to create a single association to deal 
with government offices, and one private 
party as a partner in the mixed enterprise. 

The founding capital of the corporation is 
20,000 DM ($5,000), of which the German 
Government provided 19,000 DM. The Min- 
istry for Economic Cooperation has three 
Major responsibilities: Coordination of the 
Peace Corps work with other governmental 
efforts, accountability of personnel develop- 
ment aid to the Parliament in Bonn, and 
provision of funds for operations. 

A board of directors acts as the executive 
organ of the Development Service. Five of 
the eleven members were nominated by the 
alliance, Learning and Helping Overseas, five 
by the Federal Government, and the lith 
is an independent member. The chairman 
of the board, the executive head, is Mr. 
Casper who, as we have seen was probably 
the single most important driving force in 
bringing the project about. His present 
task is to get the volunteers recruited, 
trained, and working abroad. 

Two German observers carefully studied 
American Peace Corps methods and proce- 
dures for selecting personnel, as well as feas- 
ible projects, the training of volunteers, and 
the supervision of operating projects. The 
Germans willingly learned from American 
experiences, but because of a number of 
factors, in addition to the basic dissimilarity 
between the two organizations, there has been 
a different orientation from the very begin- 
ning. For example, over half the American 
volunteers are teachers, while the great ma- 
jority of German volunteers are artisans, 
technicians, farmers, and young academi- 
clans. Obviously the type of people available 
greatly influences the kind of projects which 
can be planned. Emphasis therefore will 
rest on construction of model factories, com- 
munity settlements, and agricultural proj- 
ects. Teachers will primarily be used in 
vocational schools; medical personnel and 
social workers will find employment in health 
and sanitation enterprises. 

German volunteers must be between 21 
and 35 years of age and are required to have 
completed their vocational training. The 
knowledge of at least one foreign language 
is desirable but this presents considerable 
difficulties in the case of artisans and farmers. 

At present the Development Service is still 
in its beginning phase. Hopefully, during 
this year the first volunteers will be sent 
abroad, after special training of 3 to 6 
months’ duration. The first 30 volunteers 
had completed their training, passed a very 
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careful final screening process, and were 


German plans 
call for about a thousand volunteers a year 
(to be reached by 1965) as compared to the 
approximately 9,000 Americans who were in 
the development countries at the end of 
1963. The Germans believe that it will cost 
them about DM25,000 ($6,250) per person 
per year, including administration, training, 
transportation, spending money, insurance, 
and $50 a month paid into blocked savings 
acceunts in Germany. This estimate com- 
pares quite favorably with the American 
yearly expenditures of $9,000 for each per- 
son. Furthermore, the Germans will have 
only one administrator for six to seven vol- 
unteers as compared to the American ratio 
of one to four. 

There was some doubt if enough young 
people would volunteer, especially since the 
Federal Republic, in spite of over 900,000 for- 
eign workers, has many more jobs available 
than persons to fill them. There were also 
those among the doubters who were con- 
vinced that the present German youth is 
overwhelmingly materialistic and job 
oriented. A good number of these pessimists 
were greatly surprised by the fine response 
given the Peace Corps idea, Apparently Ger- 
man youth Is not different from the young 
people in other countries who are not only 
willing but eager to give their time and 
energy to a worthwhile and idealistic pro- 
gam. By the middle of November 1963 even 
without any effort on the part of the Devel- 
opment Service, 2,373 persons, among them 
564 women, had a desire to yolun- 
teer. Most were between 21 and 35 years of 
age; 1,116 of them knew 1 or more foreign 
re la 33 percent had previously worked 


3 the careful preparation and 
the fortunate synthesis of government and 
private initiative, it seems highly probable 
that the German program will be successful, 
in terms of benefits for the development 
countries, and of self-confidence and a sense 
of achievement among German youth, 


A Helping Hand to the Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government has taken an active 
interest in providing funds to aid in the 
care and treatment of those who are 
mentally retarded and in sponsoring 
programs for the employment of the 
handicapped. These are commendable 
and worthy causes. At the same time 
we should be cognizant of the great work 
which private enterprise and individuals 
are doing in these fields without cost to 
the Federal Government, 

One of the early pioneers in the field 
of dentistry for the handicapped and 
mentally retarded is Dr. Max L. Bramer, 
one of my constituents and who I am 
privileged to have as a friend and neigh- 
bor, residing in Wheaton, DuPage 
County, Ill. His long service in this 
field has brought to the attention of his 
colleagues the need for this type of spe- 
cialized care and treatment. Not only 
does Dr. Bramer maintain his private 
practice, but is dental director of the 
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Mary Pogue School in Wheaton; senior 
attending physician, Department of 
Dentistry, Division of Handicapped, 
Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center in Chicago, and is editor of the 
Bulletin of Acadamy of Dentistry for 
the Handicapped. In 1963 he received 
the Alumni Merit Award of St. Louis 
University in recognition of distin- 
guished achievement in dentistry for the 
handicapped. In 1964, recognizing his 
meritorious contributions to the field of 
mental deficiency he was elected to be a 
fellow in the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. I know that I speak 
for my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle when I extend to Dr. Bramer con- 
gratulations and thanks for your untir- 
ing efforts in helping those less fortu- 
nate: 
THE ALUMNI MERIT AWARD 

By action of the president and the board 
of trustees of St. Louls University is pre- 
sented to Max L. Bramer, D.D.S., in recogni- 
tion of distinguished achievement in dentist- 
ry for the handicapped. 

He is thereby entitled to the gratitude, re- 
spect and esteem due to one who has given 
signal evidence of the university’s influence 
in promoting God"s greater glory and the 
welfare, temporal and eternal, of men. 

Jom J. MARCHETTE, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
PAUL C. REINERT, 
President of St, Louis University. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Be it known to all men by these presents 
that on the recommendation of the board of 
examiners and the approval of the council, 
this association has elected Max Leo Bramer, 
D.D.S. to be a fellow in recognition of meri- 
torious contributions to the field of mental 
deficiency and is hereby authorized to use 
the signature F.A.A.M.D. 

In witness whereof we have set our hand 
and seal this 8th day of May 1964. 

JohN T. CASSELL, 
Secretary. 
Roaren M. Gove, 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners. 
GEORGE L. WADSWORTH, 
President. 
HARVEY A. STEVENS, 
President-Elect. 


South Bend (Ind.) Tribune Tells “Tale 


of Two Senators” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the thoughtful and perceptive edi- 
torial from the June 21, 1964, issue of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 

The editorial, entitled “Tale of Two 
Senators” follows: 

TALE oF Two SENATORS 

Ever since the Republican presidential 
nomination came within his grasp, Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER has been proclaiming that 
it is he who really swims in the Republican 
mainstream, not those other fellows. 

And yet, if the Republican mainstream is 
charted against the GOP leadership in the 
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87th and 88th Congresses—which is the only 
practical way to chart one party’s main- 
stream when the other party occupies the 
White House—then Senator GOLDWATER must 
be assumed to be swimming in his own, small 
tributary. 

Compare Senator Gotpwatrr with the Re- 
publican Senate leader, Senator Evererr M. 
Dirxsen. In every crucial issue in the last 
4 years, Senator DRESEN has personally de- 
livered Republican votes that meant the 
difference between passage and nonpassage. 
(The same can be said for Representative 
CHARLES A. Haturck, House GOP leader, 
where House votes were involved in these 
issues.) 

Senator DRESEN practically wrote the civil 
rights bill in its Senate version, then de- 
livered the votes to bring about a historical 
cloture. 

Senator Dirxsen delivered the votes nec- 
essary to pass the tax cut and to ratify the 
test ban treaty in the 88th Congress. In 
the 87th, he delivered the GOP votes needed 
to pass the Trade Expansion Act, the Man- 
power Development Act, and the United Na- 
tions loan of 1962. 

In each case, he felt that the good of the 
country was more important than obstruc- 
tionism. Senator DRKSEN, in fact, made the 
Republican Party something more useful 
than an against“ minority in the last 4 
years. All of Senator Dmxsen’s stands on 
these central issues, moreover, grew logically 
out of Republican positions developed 
through 8 Eisenhower years. 

Senator GOLDWATER, however, voted against 
each of these issues at critical points on 
their way to passage. 

Can Senator Dirksen and Senator Gorp- 
WATER both be in the Republican main- 
stream? It's hard to see how. 


Our Constitutional Guarantees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
stitution has been the source of Amer- 
ica's strength. Conceived by our fore- 
fathers when human freedom was far 
from being accepted as a universal right, 
the Constitution of the United States 
guaranteed to our own people the right 
to be free and has inspired men around 
eee to seek freedom as the highest 
goal, 

I am afraid we may be taking the Con- 
stitution too much for granted. Too 
many have forgotten how it was con- 
ceived and the great guarantees it set 
forth. One of my constituents, Mr. W. 
Clyde Odeneal, of Dallas, Tex., has writ- 
ten a thoughtful reminder of “Our Con- 
stitutional Guarantees” which was re- 
printed ih the magazine Destiny. I 
include Mr. Odeneal’s speech as a part 
of these remarks: 

Our CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES: WHAT Has 
HAPPENED TO THEM? 
(By W. Clyde Odeneal) 

A constitution has been defined as the 
fundamental organic law or the principles of 
government of a nation, state, society, or oth- 
er organized body of men, embodied in writ- 
ten documents, or implied in institutions and 
customs; also, a written instrument em- 
bodying such organic law. The British Con- 
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stitution is exemplified in the first part of 
this definition—the U.S, Constitution in the 
last part. 

In order to understand our Federal Con- 
stitution, we must understand the character 
of the men who wrote it and their ancestors. 
From the time the English barons wrested 
Magna Carta from King John at Runny- 
meade in 1215 until the 56 signers of the 
Declaration of Independence (all white and 
of British ancestry) mutually pledged to each 
other their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor, our forebears were motivated 
by the urge for freedom under God. 

The early settlers on the new continent of 
North America came and settled as subjects 
and colonists of the British Crown. The first 
Colony was at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. 

Later, in 1620, came the Mayflower pas- 
sengers who wrote and signed the Mayflower 
Compact which reads in part as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign Lord, King James, by 
the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, etc., have 
undertaken for the glory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith, and 
honor of our King and country, a voyage to 
plant the first colony in the northern parts 
of Virginia; do by these presents, solemnly 
and mutually, in the presence of God and 
of one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic for 
our better ordering and preservation, and 
furthermore of the ends aforesaid," 

Carlyle said, “The Mayflower carried the 
most precious ‘cargo that ever salled the 
sea.” It was in the cabin of the Mayflower 
that the compact was signed. Daniel Web- 
ster called the compact the seed corn of 
the Constitution and a century after its 
adoption Gladstone described the Constitu- 
tion as “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

By 1776 about 3 million people were in the 
Thirteen Colonies along the Atlantic coast. 
They had petitioned the king time after 
time for just and equitable laws, especially 
regarding taxation, but to no avail. Armed 
resistance became inevitable. The First 
Continental Congress met in Philadelphia 
on September 5, 1774, Their Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances was ignored. The 
Second Congress met on May 10, 1775, and 
voted to raise an army to resist England. 
George Washington was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Continental Army. 
The colonies were determined to be free and 
on July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted. 

The cornerstone of the declaration is 
found in these words: “that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free, 
and Independent States." The emphasis 
was upon free and independent States. 

The Articles of Confederation were pro- 
posed in 1778 and adopted in 1781. In these 
articles, imperfect though they were, we see 
the forerunner of the Constitution, especi- 
ally in there served rights of the States in the 
second and third articles. 

New let us take a look at some of the men 
who composed the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The 55 delegates included lawyers 
(who numbered 31), physicians, merchants, 
financiers, educators, planters, soldiers, and 
statesmen. All were men of great ability, 
high character, and undying courage. 
Twenty-five were college graduates. The 
oldest was Benjamin Franklin, 81 years, and 
the youngest was Jonathan Dayton, 26 years. 
The average age was about 43 years. 

Their greatest asset was their heritage— 
generations of forebears who knew their law, 
their Bible and the extremes of government. 
They knew what it meant to live under 
a strong central government headed by a 
monarch. Their task was to devise a plan 
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which would exclude rule by mob and 
dominance by tyranny. 

The task was not easy; but if the problems 
were unusual, so were the delegates. They 
had not only a high degree of patriotism and 
dedication, but also what we now call “politi- 
cal know-how.” They knew history and the 
science of government. But they represented 
13 States with different backgrounds. About 
the only things the States had in common 
were: their racial background, their desire 
to be free of the British crown and their de- 
termination to retain their sovereignty. 

The convention met in May 1787. George 
Washington presided. His greatness as a 
statesman was reflected in these words: “If, 
to please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair; the 
event is in the hand of God.“ 

In spite of the high plane of thought 
Washington set, the convention seemed to 
make no progress. There was no harmony— 
only heated discussion and wrangling. At 
this point the immortal Franklin, printer, 
inventor, student, diplomat, and statesman, 
arose to address the delegates. Among other 
inspiring things, he said: 

“In this situation of this assembly, grop- 
Ing as it were in the dark to find political 
truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when 
presented to us, how has it happened, sir, 
that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of Lights to 
illuminate our understandings? 

"I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot 
Tall to the ground without his notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without his 
ald? 

“I therefore beg leave to move—that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of 
Heaven, and its blessings on our delibera- 
tions, be held in this assembly every morning 
before we proceed to business.” 

Without acting on the motion, from that 
time onward the convention moved swiftly to 
the completion of its task. 

The task was not merely to draw a consti- 
tution. It was to write a document under 
which the States would delegate certain 
powers to the Federal Government while re- 
serving all other powers to themselves and 
their people. Thus the Constitution dele- 
gated to the Federal Government only such 
Powers as the right to collect taxes, pay debts 
and provide for the common defense—of the 
United States; to borrow; to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States; to coin money; to provide for 
patents and copyrights; to declare war; and 
to raise and support an army. 

In addition to the limited delegation of 
power—and perhaps the factor that makes 
our Constitution a new creation, an original 
work—there is the separation of powers of 
the three branches of Government: execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial. Each branch 
or department was designed to work with the 
others but be free of the dominance of either. 
Sometimes we call this our “checks and bal- 
ances.” In any event, the idea was to prevent 
the emergence of a totalitarian government 
and to provide for a dual citizenship—that 
of the State and of the Nation. 

Unlike some State constitutions, our Fed- 
eral Constitution contains no statutory ma- 
terial. The Founding Fathers, in their 
Wisdom, were careful to see that their work 
embodied principles of government—not 
Statutory enactments. For example, the 
Constitution fixes no salaries of public offi- 
cials; makes no provision for the number of 
Members of the legislative branch; and does 
not stipulate the number of Justices the Su- 
Preme Court shall have. 
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Article I of the Constitution outlines the 
powers and duties of and limitations upon 
the legislative department, and provides for 
a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Article IT deals with the executive depart- 
ment and the President, determines the qual- 
{fications of the President and sets forth 
the powers and duties of the President. He 
shall be commander in chief of the Army 
and Navy; he shall from time to time give 
Congress information of the state of the 
Union, make recommendations to Congress, 
and on extraordinary occasions he can con- 
vene or adjourn Congress; but nowhere does 
the Constitution call him our “leader” as I 
heard a prominent Senator refer to him re- 
cently. The President must make an oath, 
or affirm, that he will preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution. 

Article III sets up the judicial depart- 
ment. Section 1 of this article briefly reads: 
“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and 
in such inferlor courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” 
The number of Justices on the original Su- 
preme Court was three. Congress increased 
it to mine. Congress could increase the 
number to 15, as President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt tried to persuade the Congress to 
do in 1937. Thus, in a way, Congress is 
made superior to the Court, for it can de- 
termine the size of the Court, fix the salaries 
of the Justices and establish inferlor courts 
and fix their salaries. 

Article IV deals with the relations of 
States to each other and of the Federal 
Government to States and territories. Sec- 
tion 4 of this article is of particular interest 
at this time in view of recent happenings in 
Arkansas and Mississippi. Let's read it: 

“Sec, 4. The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican 
form of Government, and shall protect each 
of them against Invasion; and on applica- 
tion of the legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened) 

nst domestic violence.” There is noth- 
ing In the Constitution that gives the Exec- 
utive, or any other department of the Fed- 
eral Government, the right to Invade a State 
to enforce a court decree. 

Article V provides for amending the Con- 
stitution, It is interesting to note that this 
article has a proviso which prevents any 
amendment designed to deprive a State of two 
Senators. 

Article VI makes provision for national 
debts, defines supreme law of the land, re- 
quires oath or affirmation of all National and 
State officers to support the Constitution, 
and bans any religious test to hold office. 
Many constitutional lawyers and statesmen 
have felt that only in this article did the 
Founding Fathers make a mistake—that part 
that makes treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States a part of the “su- 
preme law of the land.” It was this loophole 
that Senator John Bricker wanted to correct 
by the amendment he proposed. 

Article VII provides the method for ratifi- 
cation. 

Although up to this point the Constitution 
was a model for dual citizenship, checks and 
balances, and the preservation of freedom, it 
became obvious that without a Bill of Rights 
ratification could never be secured, The peo- 
ple of the States were jealous of their rights 
and they feared too much power in a central 
government. They could not forget the 
tyrannies under King George and his prede- 
cessors. 


The first 10 amendments, which we call the 
Bill of Rights, were adopted and the ratifica- 
tion became finally a reality. Some students 
of the Constitution think the 9th and 10th 
amendments were surplusage. Even if they 
are right, these amendments especially show 
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the determination of the people of the respec- 
tive States to reserve all powers not expressly 
delegated. Let’s look at these two: 

Article IX. The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

“Article X. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the le.“ 

Under our Constitution we have a Repub- 
lic—a representative form of government, 
both Federal and State—not a democracy. 

Even including the first 10 amendments, 
the Bill of Rights, and the questionable 
amendments following the war of 1861-65, 
the Constitution has had only 22 amend- 
ments in 175 years. During the first 125 
years, we made the greatest progress of any 
nation in history and set the pace for the 
rest of the world to envy and emulate. We 
lived under constitutional guarantees of 
freedom from governmental interference, 
control, and domination. 

Every man was the master of his own fate 
and the captain of his own destiny. There 
was no Big Government with greedy eyes 
upon every phase of American life. I was a 
sophomore in high school before the Fed- 
eral Government ever spent as much as 61 
billion a year. Now it wants in excess of 
$90 billion each year. 

What has happened to our constitutional 
guarantees? 

These things: (1) Less love of freedom, 
which involves the people, (2) usurpation of 
authority by the executive department, (3) 
usurpation by the Supreme Court, and (4) 
failure of Congress to maintain its place in 
our system of checks and balances. 

The adoption of the 16th amendment, au- 
thorizing Congress to tax incomes from every 
source without apportionment among the 
several States, was the first great blow to the 
reserved rights of the States—far greater 
than the war of 1861-65. No limitation to 
tax was provided for and the people were led 
to believe that such was unnecessary as the 
tax would never exceed 2 or 3 percent. So 
now as much as 91 percent of incomes is 
being taken as taxes in some instances, 
Money is power and when the Government 
can take between $40 and $50 billion a year 
from individual Incomes, it exercises more 
power. The lowest rate begins at 20 percent 
and 80 percent of the income taxes collected 
each year comes from people making less 
than $5,000 a year. 

The 17th amendment, proclaimed adopted 
May 31, 1913, was a step away from repre- 
sentative government in that it provides for 
the election of U.S. Senators by a vote of the 
people of each State, rather than by the 
State legislatures. This amendment enables 
petty politicians to seek the office of U.S. 
Senator, instead of the office seeking the 
man through the legislature. Remember, 
Senators represent the States, not the people 
directly. 

George Washington foresaw the possibility 
of usurpation and warned against it in his 
farewell address to the American people in 
these words: “If, in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, the distribution or modification of the 


by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this in one instance may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 


In spite of this warning, both the Execu- 
tive and Judicial Departments have been 
guilty of continual usurpation for many 
years. 

As early as 1894, Grover Cleveland vio- 
lated article IV, section 4, of the Constitu- 
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tion by sending troops into Chicago to main- 
tain order, not only without the request of 
the Illinois legislature or governor, but also 
against the governor’s protest. Cleveland 
claimed he was protecting the U.S. mail from 
interference by striking railroad employees. 
In more recent times, Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy have likewise violated the same 
article of the Constitution under the guise 
of enforcing the law of the land. In fact, 
they enforced a court decree which at most 
Was only the law of the case. 

Executive orders In recent years have taken 
on the force of law without any act of Con- 
gress. The Peace Corps was created by Ex- 
ecutive order. More Executive orders have 
been Issucd during the past 30 years than 
during the preceding 145 years. There is 
no constitutional basis for such orders. They 
constitute s0 much usurpation. 

Usurpation by the Supreme Court began 
with the school desegregation decision in 
1954. In that decision, the Court repudiated 
the separate but equal doctrine announced 
in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896, and in rell- 
ance upon psychology, not law, the Court in 
effect amended the Constitution by usurpa- 
tion of the constitutional processes, In the 
Steve Nelson case the Court held that the 
Smith Act, and other Federal statutes deal- 
ing with communism, preempted the field 
and inyalidated the Pennsylvania antisub- 
versive statutes, although the Smith Act 
plainly declared that such was not the in- 
tention of Congress. 

The Conference of State Chief Justices 
held in Pasadena, Calif., in August 1958 
charged the Supreme Court with acting with- 
out judicial restraint and with trying to 
constitute itself a third legislative body. 
Let me quote from the report of the chief 
Justices: 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise 
at least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. 

“The extent to which the Supreme Court 
assumes the function of policymaker 18 also 
of concern to us in the conduct of our 
Judictal business. 

“We believe that in the flelds with which 
we are concerned, and as to which we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint. 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
Court in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seem to us 


ing of the preamble to the Constitution and 
the questionable 14th amendment confirms 
the report of the Chief Justices. It has in- 
creased Federal power at home and abroad 
far beyond the constitutional concept. It 
has used an amendment. not yet legally 
adopted to shake the Nation to its roots. 

With all this usurpation Congress has done 
nothing. It could stop the effect of execu- 
tive orders by cutting off the money supply. 
It could stop the unlawful invasion of States 
by taking a positive stand or by impeach- 
ment proceedings. It has the power under 
article ITT, section 2, clause 2, of the Constitu- 
tion to regulate the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. But for 30 years, 

has most of the time assumed a 
servile attitude toward the other two 
branches of the Federal Government and as 
of now it does not appear that those who 
represent the people and the States have 
any intention of restoring our constitutional 
Republic. 

Under our Constitution, and the way of 
life provided by it, we have learned to pro- 
duce the most of the best of everything 
known to history. Let us, therefore, not 
forsake it, but preserve and perpetuate it, 
not only for ourselves but also for our 
posteri 
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Baronial Order of Magna Carta Honors 
Senator Harry F. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Baronial 
Order of Magna Carta is a patriotic or- 
ganization made up of descendants of the 
sureties chosen at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the famous Magna Carta 
adopted by the English barons at Runny- 
mede on June 15,1215. This famous doc- 
ument greatly curbed the arbitrary pow- 
ers of the King of England, and estab- 
lished trial by jury and other features of 
basic liberty which descended ultimately 
to the American Colonies, and became 
basic principles of our Declaration of In- 
dependence and Federal Constitution. 

On Sunday, June 14, 1964, in Old 
Christ Church in Philadelphia, there was 
conducted the annual commemorative 
ceremony, wherein the banners of the 
Magna Carta sureties were displayed and 
the annual Magna Carta Day award be- 
stowed. This year, Senator Harry F. 
Byrrop, the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia, was the recipient. 
Because of press of senatorial duties, Sen- 
ator BYRD was unable to be present to re- 
ceive the award, but his representative, 
Marshall J. Beverley, former mayor of 
Alexandria, Va., was present and accept- 
ed the award for and on behalf of Sena- 
tor BYRD. 

Under leave accorded there is included 
herewith the letter from Senator Byrp to 
William Hannis Perot, marshal of the 
baronial order, the remarks of Mr. Bev- 
erley, and the response of Senator BYRD 
read by Mr. Beverley in the Christ 
Church ceremonial: 

May 11, 1964. 
Baron WILLIAM HANNIS PEROT, 
Drezel Hill, Pa. 

My Dran Baron Prnor: I hope you will 

pardon me for my delay in writing you fur- 


mayor of Alexandria, Va., and a former 


agreed to come to Philadelphia to deliver the 
speech I will prepare. 

I trust this will be agreeable to you and 
we will be in touch with you later on as to 
the time of his arrival. 

I want to tell you again how grateful I am 
for the high compliment you have paid me. 

With my warm regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. Byrp. 
Former Mayor MARSHALL J. BEVERLEY, oF 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., REPRESENTING Hon. HARRY 

F. BYRD OF VIRGINIA at THE MAGNA Carta 

Day AWARD at CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADEL- 

PHIA, Pa., JUNE 14, 1964 


It is indeed a privilege for me to be asked 
by our beloved Senator, Hasry F. Brno, to 
represent him here today and accept for him 
the Magna Carta Day Award. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia is proud 
that you have bestowed this high honor 
upon one of her favorite sons. 

We in the Old Dominion feel he possesses 
the high ideals and statesmanship of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lee, and other Virginians 
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who have devoted thelr lives to protecting 
the freedoms which make our land so great, 

I can tell you how disappointed Senator 
Brno Is over his inability to be here today. 
He personally has asked me to tell you how 
much he appreciates this honor you are 
bestowing upon him. 

If he were here, he would speak to you in 
these words: 

To be chosen by the Baronial Order of 
Magna Carta for its Magna Carta Day Award 
is indeed an honor to be cherished. It is 
with deep regret that I am unable to be 
with you for the June 14 ceremony. 

We think of the Magna Carta, of course, as 
the source of inspiration for our own liber- 
ties, which we asserted in the great American 
Declaration of Independence. 

Thinking forward from the early Roman 
republic, and the enlightened Athens over 
which Pericles persided, there has been great 
difficulty In preserving human liberty. We 
can never let down our guard. 

After Athens there apeared in Rome an 
emperor who claimed he was God, and by a 
combination of military force, public bribery, 
through bread and circuses, and superstition, 
he implanted an imperial standard that was 
to remain for centuries. 

But Christ was born to teach the dignity 
of man, and be crucified. 

As history moved, Anglo-Saxon Institutions 
slowly took form in the common law which 
served as men's sole guard against arbitrary 
authority. 

Then came the immortal Magna Carta. 
No history of civilization can omit the im- 
portance of this document which was wrung 
from the tyrant John in 1215. It was achar- 
ter of liberty, guaranteeing the rights of 
subjecta against the Crown. 

And after that, we find Simon de Monfort 
and Edward I creating a partially representa- 
tive body—the English Parliament. But 
four centuries passed before Englishmen ex- 
acted the Petition of Right from Charles I. 

Next came the “Glorious Revolution” in 
which the English established their Bill of 
Rights. 

Then came our revolution in which the 
United States was conceived in liberty. but 
almost at the same time we saw freedom in 
France die of ifs own excesses. 

In receiving your Magna Carta Day Award, 
Iam thinking of the liberties we enjoy in the 
United States, and wish all of us would stop 
more often to give thanks for the blessings of 
liberty. 

We hear much these days about “freedom” 
and I am afraid there is more talk 
about “freedom” than there is thinking. 
Consider for a moment the difference between 
"freedom" and liberty.“ In this difference 
lies a thought I want to leave with you. 

You will remember that the second sen- 
tence of the Declaration of Independence 
holds that life, Mberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness are among the unalienable rights 
of man.” It says “liberty,” not freedom. 

The Preamble to our Constitution says a 
basic purpose for the formation of the 
United States was to secure the biessings of 
“liberty” (not freedom). 

The epitaph on Thomas Nelson's tomb at 
Yorktown says, “He gave all for liberty.” 
We call the great bell in Philadelphia the 
“Liberty” Bell. We have the Statute of Liber- 
ty in New York harbor. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
Founding Fathers of our country deliberately 
chose the word “liberty” for use in our basic 
documents, and elsewhere. 

They understood the word freedom“ to 
carry the connotation of unrestrained. They 
understood the word “liberty” to mean free- 
dom restrained by the responsibilities of 
citizenship and orderly self-government, un- 
der law. 

There is an interesting distinction between 
these words freedom and “lberty"—in 
the Episcopal “Book of Common Prayer.“ 
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As you know, before the Revolution religion 
in the Colonies was largely that of the 
Church of England. After we won our inde- 
pendence, It was necessary to revise the pref- 
ace to the prayer book for use in this coun- 
try—now independent of England. 

Changes made by representatives of the 
church at that time included this significant 
language: 

“Liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.” I think that language is still at the be- 
ginning of the preface of the Episcopal Book 
of Common Prayer.” 

The restraint imposed by responsible self- 
government was clearly foreseen in our Dec- 
laration of Independence. It says govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 

We—the people—are the governed. And 
under the Constitution all power in this 
country flows from us. And under our sys- 
tem the States are the basic units. The 
powers of the Federal Government are those 
ceded to it by the States. Our Bill of Rights 
says: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

And I continue quoting the Bill of Rights. 
It says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This is the constitutional basis for our 
adherence to States rights. As you know, 
when the Federal Government was formed, 
Thomas Jefferson counseled, “Make the 
States one as to everything connected with 
foreign relations, and keep them the several 
States as to everything purely domestic.” 

Jefferson feared the concentration of 
power in the Federal Government and ad- 
vocated retention of governmental power in 
in the States where it was closer to the peo- 
ple. As late as 1821, in his autobiography, 
he still said, and I quote: 

“It is not by consolidation, or concentra- 
tion of powers, but by their distribution that 
good government Is effected.” 

Ours is not a pure democracy, but as a 
republic it is a brilllant and vari- 
ation of it. We fought the Revolution to 
be free of the tyranny of remote central 
government, and divided authority to pre- 
vent its return; but we restrained our free- 
dom by assuming the responsibility of self- 
government. 

To insure against concentrated power, the 
framers of our system not only decentralized 
it as between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments; they also took precaution against 
usurpation of power by providing for three 
ere branches of government at each 
evel. - 

Adhering to these fundamental principles, 
We became the greatest world power in rela- 
tively few generations. These principles are 
a source of our strength at home and our 
prestige abroad. They are not deterrents to 
Progress. They are the basis for it. But we 
are allowing dangerous departures to ac- 
cumulate. 

The challenges we face today were well 
Summarized earlier in this century by Teddy 
Roosevelt. He said: 

“The things that will destroy America are 
Prosperity at any price, safety first instead 
of duty first, the love of soft living, and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” 

I have great confidence in this Nation and 
its people. We have the elements for sound 
Moral leadership in the world. We have the 
People, the resources, the climate, and the 
geography. And our system is designed for 
liberty and profitable enterprise. 

We are in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets, and space. We have the capacity and 
know-how for development. Where there is 
a will, there is nothing to prevent our people 
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from starting at the bottom and rising to 
the top. We are a God-fearing people who 
have demonstrated our courage. 

With responsible citizenship, responsible 
government, fiscal soundness, and adherence 
to the principles of our there should 
be no fear for the future. Without these, 
there will be neither solid progress nor se- 
curity with military preparedness. 

These are our alternatives as we face the 
challenges of today. It is our responsibility 
to choose. And we may still choose so long 
as the Government of this country must have 
the consent of the governed. May that never 
change. 


La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus Comments 
on Federal Aid for Hospitals and High- 
ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an interesting edi- 
torial concerning Federal aid to hospitals 
and highways published by an outstand- 
ing newspaper in my congressional dis- 
trict, the La Porte Herald-Argus. 

The editorial, published June 8, 1964 
follows: 

[From the La Porte Herald-Argus, June 8, 
1964] 


HOSPITALS, HIGHWAYS 


When the money is for highways or hospi- 
tals Congress doesn't hold back or quibble. 
One recent day the House of Representatives 
by unanimous voice vote expanded and ex- 
tended the Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program for another 5 years. The bill sent 
to the Senate would authorize Uncle Sam 
to spend more than $1.4 billion during those 
5 years to help build and modernize hospi- 
tals and other medical facilities. 

And not many days later the House voted 
294 to 0 for approval of a 2-year, $2 billion 
program for building new primary, secondary 
and urban highways throughout the coun- 
try. Indiana would get $22,900,000 of that 
amount. This program does not include 
funds for the Nation's 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway System now building. Those funds 
were authorized in 1961. 

Health and highways hold center stage in 
American society. No one, least of all a poli- 
tician, gets much of a hearing in opposing 
either of these aspects of our culture. And 
building roads and hospitals represents a 
potent stimulus to the economy, provides 
jobs. Congressmen are not inclined to argue 
against any such stimulus. In fact, there 
are those in Washington who believe the 
Nation should be spending more for these 
purposes, that the amounts authorized are 
not as large as they should be, Job creating 
is all important today as we all understand. 

La Porte County should have a stake in 
these authorization measures, In times past 
the county has foolishly passed up many 
thousands of dollars it could haye had for 
secondary road construction under Federal 
ald, And this is unfortunate because the 
need has always been here and the money 
thus rejected always goes to some other 
county more alert and more to do 
some sensible long-range planning for road 
building. 

Likewise, this county has hospitals and 
needs for hospitals which fall within the 
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compass of the Hill-Burton program. In 
Michigan City now two hospitals are engaged 
in a hassle concerning Hill-Burton funds, 

In La Porte the need for expanded hos- 
pitalization service is great. And if the need 
is to be met Hill-Burton program funds will 
certainly be involved. Neither hospital here 
would think of trying to expand or to creata 
a new hospital without the substantial help 
which can be forthcoming from Hill-Burton. 

Federal participation in road building or 
hospital construction represents a legitimata 
function of so-called big government. In 
this community we should understand this 
well. What remains is to set the wheels in 
motion which will enable us to participate 
in this Federal largess. And it is never too 
early to begin to take carefully planned 
action, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documénts in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Bracero Program 
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HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for 
years I have been begging and pleading 
with those who have a better solution 
than the bracero program for providing 
adequate farm labor during peak har- 
vest seasons to let me or some other pub- 
lic official or farmer know about it. 
None has ever been suggested. 

Nevertheless farmers have tried des- 
perately to find other solutions. Every 
possible idea has been tried. Every 
conceivable experiment has been tested. 

In Alameda County, Calif—where 
only a small portion of the Nation’s 
strawberries are grown, but where a 
large portion of the unemployed live and 
where the county welfare department 
has tried exceptionally hard—the idea 
of utilizing unemployed persons for farm 
labor was tried. The idea flopped. 


Don Razee, reporter for the Cali- 
fornia Farmer, tells the story as follows: 

Things have come to a pretty pass. Harold 
B. Kehoe, director of the Alameda County 
Welfare Department, has the gall to suggest 
that people work for a living. With this 
sort of crazy thinking on the loose, who 
knows what to expect next? 

But never fear, he is not getting away with 
it easily. He's being picketed by the “World 
Owes Us a Living Committee,” or, as they 
prefer to be called officially, the Welfare 
Rights Committee, 

Kehoe has taken the position that so long 
as there are jobs, agricultural or otherwise, 
open within the county, no welfare checks 
will be sent to those physically able to fill 
these positions. The Welfare Rights Com- 
mittee maintains it is the right of those 
unemployed to sit around home and expect 
the working people to support them. 

Alameda County has a total population of 
just under 1 million people, and 26,780 cases 
on welfare involving 49,272 people. Of these, 
13,289 are on old age security, Seven hun- 
dred and ninety-two are blind and 2,045 
are totally disabled. This leaves 613 cases 
as of March 1 on the new AFDC-U program 
(aid to families with dependent children 
with unemployed parent). These cases in- 
volve 613 men, 2,306 children, and a total 
of 3,441 individuals, 

Of these 613 cases, 80 have claimed a dis- 
ability which requires that they have a 
Physical examination. After the examina- 
tion by a doctor, 50 of these were said to 
be fit for work and 30 were certified disabled. 

This welfare load amounts to $50 million 
per year in Alameda County, of which 18 
Percent is collected in the county. The re- 
Mainder is split about 50-50 by the State 
and Federal Governments. It doesn’t require 
an advanced math degree to figure a $50 
Million welfare tab divided among just under 
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1 million people comes out $50 for every man, 
woman, and child. 

What started all this, anyway? We're 
told by State Department of Employment 
officials that it really began to get out of 
hand April 20. On this date, a discussion 
was held between the employment and wel- 
fare department officials in an effort to 
figure how to get welfare receivers who did 
not have transportation into strawberry 
fields. 

After some discussion and after checking 
with the strawberry growers in the Sunol 
area, it was decided the growers would pro- 
vide a bus at their expense to haul welfare 
people from Oakland to the fields. 

This was not as easy as it sounds, either. 
It was necessary to go to Sacramento for an 
official State department of employment 
ruling on what constitutes a reasonable haul. 
It is now official—50 miles or 1 hour travel 
time one way is considered reasonable. In 
other words, no one can refuse work because 
it is too far from home if it is within 50 miles 
or requires not more than 1 hour to get there. 

Growers arranged for a 42-capacity bus at 
a cost of $40 per day and the welfare de- 
partment agreed to have a crew of straw- 
berry pickers ready on May 5. The bus 
showed up at the farm placement office in 
Oakland and one worker showed up. Startled 
welfare office people couldn’t believe it and 
said things would be better from there on in. 
The second day, things improved 100 per- 
cent—two women showed up. One was the 
same lady who came the first day. 

By now, the welfare department was get- 
ting fed up and told one and all they were 
going to hold up checks if those on the wel- 
fare rolls did not accept jobs. This scared 
the hell out of these ambitious folks on the 
public dole and on the third day, six showed 
up for the bus. 

At this point the ent of Employ- 
ment officials figured it would be cheaper for 
the growers to provide a taxi. 

But Assistant Welfare Director William 
Rainey was determined, so he arranged to 
have a bus from the sheriff’s office and for a 
few days as many as 30-35 welfare recipients 
showed for the ride to the field as the word 
got out that checks were being held up. 

Then began to complain about the 
work being done by these so-called workers. 
Rainey was told many showed up at the field, 
then walked off. He found this hard to be- 
lieve and told the department of employ- 
ment folks that these were good people. 

To settle this hash once and for all, Bayard 
C. Rucker, assistant chief of farm placement, 
picked up Rainey on May 13 and drove to the 
field. They drove up unannounced and 
found eight people lying or sitting down on 
the side of the road outside of the field at 11. 

When asked why, the welfare people said 
the work was too hard, they were fired for 
being too slow or they didn't want to pick 
strawberries. Rainey told them if they did 
not work they would have their checks cut 
off. 

In checking with the growers, it was dis- 
covered this was about par for the work they 
were getting from the welfare office referrals. 
They were taking 1 hour and 45 minutes to 
pick a crate of berries. 

Growers informed Rainey they couldn't 
afford to pay $1.05 per hour when it was tak- 
ing almost 2 hours for these people to pick 
a crate. The berries picked hardly covered 
the wages paid. 


The situation got no better. On May 14, 
29 workers went to the field in the morning 
but only 9 were on hand for the bus ride 
home in the evening. With this situation, 
the department of employment finally cer- 
tified braceros to do the strawberry picking 
in Alameda County, thus providing another 
victory for the loafing class, 

The first day the braceros arrived there 
was one fellow who didn't know if he was 
to pick the leaf or the berry. He filled his 
first crate in 30 minutes, after about 5 min- 
utes’ instruction. 

At this point the tremendous job turned in 
by one and all to recruit workers should be 
pointed out. Growers spent $300 for adver- 
tising in Oakland, Berkeley, and Hayward 
newspapers. Spot announcements were 
aired on five bay area radio stations. A call 
for strawberry workers went out statewide 
through the State farm labor placement of- 
fices. And last, but by no means least, the 
welfare office tried and still the bracero had 
to be brought in. 

We are only talking about 162 acres of 
strawberries requiring a maximum of 300 
workers. An all-out effort has failed to pro- 
vide these workers in a county with a million 
population. If it can't be done this 
what happens next year when the bracero is 
no longer available? 

Fifty people have actually lost checks in 
the county because they have refused to ac- 
cept available work, and 200 checks have been 
held up pending investigation to determine 
why they did not accept positions offered. 

The average check lost amounted to $162, 
which is maximum for a man and wife and 
one child. Small family cases are generally 
referred to agricultural jobs, because they 
can make more in agricultural jobs than they 
can make on welfare. Large families on wel- 
fare in California can't afford to work. They 
make more money letting you and me sup- 
port them with our tax contributions. 

As you might expect, the loafing class is 
not about to take this sort of thing lying 
down. This is the one thing that will get 
them up and moving—in a picket line. 

About half a hundred objectors showed 
up at the county welfare department head- 
quarters in Oakland and expended as much 
energy marching up and down the sidewalk 
as they would have doing a day's work. 

The picketing was sponsored by a newly 
formed Welfare Rights Committee, which 
claims that a man performing forced labor, 
such as picking strawberries at $1.05 an hour, 
actually loses money. This happens because 
his earnings are deducted from his aid to 
families with dependent children payments. 

Berkeley Attorney Peter Franck is legal 
adviser to the rights committee. (You didn't 
know the unemployed had lawyers?) They 
also have support from the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 

to business agent Bill Burke of 
Warehouse Local 6. 

The welfare committee is headed by Mrs. 
Alice Jacoby of Berkeley, a hospital speech 
and hearing specialist. Committee members 
maintain that “children are the real vic- 
tims, should a father be unwilling to work.” 
Mrs. Jacoby said families are being broken 
up because fathers are being forced to work 
long hours in the field. 

Kehoe says, “I don't see how a father work- 
ing 8 hours a day breaks up a family.” 


Any other ideas? Anyone? 
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“What an Industry’—Excerpt From 
Speech by Norman Kraeft, National 
Agricultural Editor, American Broad- 
casting Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, without 
undertaking to assume responsibility for 
the correctness of every detail contained 
therein, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
excerpt from a speech delivered by Nor- 
man Kraeft, national agricultural edi- 
tor, American Broadcasting Co., at the 
dairy industry banquet at the Hotel 
Bradford, in Boston, Mass., on June 8, 
1964. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dairy legislation is warming up for another 
go-around on Capitol Hill, As you know, 
the Senate last year passed the Proxmire 
class 1 base bill. This is the bill which, ac- 
cording to its proponents, would permit Fed- 
eral orders to be amended so that an indi- 
vidual producer could limit his sales of 
manufacturing milk and retain his share of 
the class 1 market. According to supporters 
of the plan, this would reduce the surplus 
and Government cost at the same time, 
would eventually improve the manufacturing 
milk price by reducing the surplus of this 
milk, and would not increase consumer cost. 
However, champions of the plan believe the 
program would probably be voted on favor- 
ably by producers in only three Federal or- 
ders: New York-New Jersey, Chicago, and 
Seattle. You will recall that when the Prox- 
mire bill passed the Senate, the McCarthy 
amendment—providing direct payments to 
producers who hold the line on produc- 
tion—was defeated. However, Senator Mc- 
CarTuy, Minnesota Democrat, still stands be- 
hind his program, as do the proponents of 
similar programs in the House, Democratic 
Congressmen LESTER JOHNSON, of Wisconsin, 
who is chairman of the House Dairy Subcom- 
mittee, and Atec OLSON, of Minnesota. As a 
matter of fact, Congressman JOHNSON has 
announced his continuing opposition to the 
Proxmire bill. This is of interest because, 
as of the latest check, Secretary Freeman 
still favors enactment of both the Prox- 
mire bill and a McCarthy-Johnson-Olson 
type of program, the latter designed pri- 
marily to help producers in the manufac- 
turing areas. 

The plot, alas, thickens at this point be- 
cause, while USDA officially favors the Prox- 
mire bill and the McCarthy amendment, 
rome USDA officials, notably Robert G. Lewis 
who will be remembered as an ardent cham- 
pion of the late and unlamented national 


talking 
half of a new piece of proposed dairy legis- 
lation which bears the title: “The Dairy 
Consumption Incentive Act of 1964.“ This 
measure is getting to be known as a “butter 
subsidy” bill, but friends and enemies alike 
say this isa misnomer. As a matter of fact, 
proponents of the bill say that if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determined that the pur- 
poses of the act would be served, he could 
extend payments for other products contain- 
ing milkfat, as well as butter. Which raises 
at least one interesting question: Where 
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would the program stop? But I’m getting 
ahead of my story. 

“The Dairy Consumption Incentive Act of 
1964” which I guess we will call the “milk- 
fat subsidy bill,” is jointly sponsored by two 
Wisconsin Democrats, Senator GAYLORD 
NEtson and Representative ROBERT KASTEN- 
MEIER. The aforementioned Robert G. 
Lewis worked as agricultural adviser to Sen- 
ator NeELson when NELSON was the Governor 
of Wisconsin. We understand that Con- 
gressman KaSTENMEIER has requested that 
hearings be held on his bill in the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

At this point, we might make a few com- 
ments on the milk-fat subsidy bill. We are 
told it would do three things: (1) Cut the 
butter price to consumers by 15 to 20 cents 
@ pound through payments that would be 
made either to the processor or the producer. 
We understand the bill's sponsors favor pay- 
ments to the producer. Little, if any, evi- 
dence has been presented so far as to what 
extent a 15- to 20-cent reduction in the re- 
tail price of butter will increase retail butter 
sales. Further, as Republican Congressman 
ALBERT Quiz, of Minnesota, has said, “If we 
reduce butter to the consumer 15 to 20 cents 
a pound and then achieve supply-demand 
balance in a year or two, how can we ever 
expect consumers to get used to a 
higher price for butter?” It might be added 
here that in the legislation as written, there 
is no ceiling or cutoff point on the pay- 
ments. Congressman KASTENMEIER told this 
farm editor he doesn’t expect the program to 
cost much more than 6500 million the first 
year. The dairy program presently is cost- 
ing less than $400 million. In 1961 the ad- 
ministration, in attempting to sell its na- 
tional quota program, said the dairy program 
shouldn't cost more than $300 million. 

The milk-fat subsidy program also report- 
edly would raise dairy farmers’ incomes. It 
is explained that liberalized price support 
authority to give recognition to farmers’ 
need for income will free the Secretary from 
restrictions in the present law which prevent 
him from setting supports above the floor. 
However, without a ceiling or cutoff point, 
many observers fear that with a higher price 
support level and/or additional payments, 
production will increase, possibly to the 
point where the administration would once 
again feel justified in proposing controls on 
dairy production. 

The third point stressed by supporters of 
the milk-fat subsidy bill is that the measure 
would authorize long-term supply commit- 
ments for foreign school lunch projects, etc., 
so that, when necessary, because supplies are 
tight, USDA would buy at market prices 
above the support level to supply these proj- 
ects, as is done for the U.S. school lunch 
program. On this subject, I must report to 
you that word is making the rounds in Wash- 
ington that USDA is readying a report that 
shows our stocks of nonfat dry milk at a 
level which the administration fears may be 
too low to fulfill our foreign commitments 
under the food-for-peace program. We hear 
that the administration is thinking of using 
this point, should it be developed, as the 
rationale for raising dairy support prices in 
this year of 1964. 

At this point, the plot doesn't thicken; it 
becomes positively gummy. Secretary Free- 
man favors the Proxmire bill and the Mc- 

amendment. Proponents of these 
measures have been stressing the contention 
that these programs will hold the line if not 
actually decrease surplus production, The 
bills have been—and are being—sold in large 
measure on this basis. Now comes the milk- 
fat subsidy bill which would provide higher 
support levels and/or additional payments 
to producers on the theory that, instead of a 
surplus, we may be facing a shortage of cer- 
tain dairy products. Do we have a surplus 
or don't we have a surplus? Of course, the 
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new bill is not yet oficial USDA policy. Sec- 
retary Freeman may just be floating a trial 
balloon. It may be significant that early 
reports from the offices of Wisconsin Senator 
ProxMire and Minnesota Senators HUMPHREY 
and McCarruy indicate a decided lack of 
enthusiasm for the milk-fat subsidy measure 
in those important dairy camps. We under- 
stand further that representatives of the 
oleomargarine Industry have been seen in the 
offices of proponents of the milk-fat subsidy 
bill, expressing more than a little interest in 
the subsidizing of butter consumption. 

Chances for House passage of the Proxmire 
pill this year were never considered extremely 

and prospects in the House for @ 
McCarthy-Johnson-Olson type bill are con- 
sidered even dimmer. Now that this situa- 
tion has been complicated with the introduc- 
tion of the milkfat subsidy bill and a call for 
hearings on it, the resulting confusion may 
help guarantee no dairy legislation this year. 
Secretary Freeman has recently reactivated 
his Dairy Advisory Committee. We trust 
that when they are asked to advise the Sec- 
etary, they will be asked for their advice. 

The senior Republican on the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, Vermont Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN, has charged the present administra- 
tion with attempting to gain control of 
farming in this country. Control of a 
nation’s farming, said Senator AIKEN, is nec- 
essary before you can control a nation’s food 
supply and, eventually, the entire Nation. 
Dairy farmers, like producers of most major 
agricultural commodities, have their ups and 
downs. They may have—and do have—dif- 
ferent ideas on what dairy legislation is 
needed or not needed. But they are over- 
whelmingly opposed to compulsory controls. 
Perhaps the major peril point in the proposed 
milkfat subsidy bill ts the spur to increased 
production through higher supports and/or 
payments, which could give the administra- 
tion another excuse to try for controls. 

We well recall the remarks attributed to a 
high USDA official shortly after the present 
administration came to power. Asked how 
he thought they were going to achieve their 
supply management programs (with, of 
course, Government supplying the manage- 
ment), he is reported to have said: “Maybe 
we'll have to do it with mirrors.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, they are doing it 
with mirrors. Let me cite just one example. 
In May of 1963, less than 48 percent of the 
farmers voting in the wheat referendum voted 
“yes.” Did that overwhelming rejection of 
the Freeman administration’s wheat certifi- 
cate program deter the USDA supply man- 
agers? Tou know the answer. The new 
cotton-wheat law was passed this spring, ac- 
cording to many reports, principally because 
of last-minute pressure from the White House 
itself, along with the demands of the cotton 
textile mills and organized labor. The farm- 
ers told Mr. Freeman quite clearly last year 
they didn't want his wheat program. They 
told him in a hard-fought referendum. 
Fifty-two percent of them told him with 
clearly marked ballots. What happened? 
This year they have Mr. Freeman's program. 
How many of them signed up? Whereas last 
year 48 percent of those voting approved the 
program, this year only 35 percent of the 
wheat farms were signed up. Before Senate 
passage of the cotton-wheat law, New York 
Senator KENNETH KEATING issued figures in- 
dicating that under the new wheat program, 
8 percent of the farmers would get 40 percent 
of the benefits, while 765 percent of the 
farmers would get only 15 percent. It's true 
that while about 35 percent of the Nation's 
wheat farms were signed, 76 percent of the 
national allotment was signed. But this 
brings up the interesting : In this 
democracy, do acres vote or do people vote? 
Is the wheat program a program for the fam- 
ily farm? What happened to the wheat 
farmers could happen to the Nation's dairy 
farmers, if they are not vigilant. 


1964 
Washington’s War on Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, we hear so 
Much these days about the war on pov- 
erty that it bids fair to become one of 
the most emotional issues in the coming 

ons. And this is precisely the 
trouble. Emotions are clouding the real 
e. No one favors poverty but before 
We blindly embark on a wholesale cam- 
Daign to obliterate it from the face of 
earth, we need to do some sane and 
Sober thinking. I therefore commend to 
the attention of all the Members of Con- 
&ress the views of Rev. John E. Coogan, 
S. J., as expressed in Our Sunday Vis- 
tor of May 10, 1964: 
WASHINGON'’S Wan ON POVERTY 
(By Rev. John E. Coogan, S. J.) 

Obscene poverty has no friends anywhere. 
He who has seen it, stripped of all decency, 
Must feel something of a thrill when he hears 
Our Federal Government declare upon that 
Poverty an all-out war. He realizes that in 
Such a war costly mistakes may be made. 
But he feels that those mistakes are on the 

t side. Doing nothing can be the great- 
est mistakes. And, yet, mistakes need not be 
taken for granted. With proper care and 
foresight they can be avoided or kept at a 
Minimum. 

In any war on poverty, the first question 
to ask Is the size of the problem. President 
Johnson estimates it as including 35 million 
People, roughly one-fifth of our population. 
Those are the families with an annual in- 
Come of $3,000 or less. But among those are 
Many that would resent being thought a 
government charge. Many have homes of 

Own or savings they use as an income 
Supplement. Many others living in rural 
arenas raise much of their own food—and love 
it. Surveys of the poor in the “heartland of 
the depressed area” have shown 85 percent 

ve washing machines, 67 percent have TV's, 
42 percent have telephones, and 59 percent 
their own cars. 

It is a generous instinct to rush aid to the 

capped, but we should first ask whether 
they can be helped to help themselves. This 
lu the lesson friends of the blind, for exam- 
Ple, must learn: That there are many things 

blind can do, while growing in happi- 

and self-respect from the doing. The 
late Bishop Eustace, of Camden, long since 
Warned us of a similar danger in the matter 
Of State ald. “If we are not vigilant as to 
the direction from which social security 
Somes,” he warned us, “we may some day 
awake to find ourselves with perfect social se- 
curity, indeed, but without a vestige of 
Uberty.” 

The same fear has been expressed repeat- 
ediy by the noted economist, F. A. Hayek, 
Of the University of Chicago. “Without 

it,” he reminds us, “we may be 
drifting into a system in which everyone 
becomes permanently dependent on the 
State for certain basic needs and will 
eventually become more and more de- 
Pendent. Not only are the social services 
no longer self-liquidating; they are self- 
Propagating.” 


CONFINE TO EMERGENCIES 

As far as possible, state aid in the form 
Of pure relief must be confined to real emer- 
Bencies. Dependence upon it should not 
become a way of life. And ald must take 
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forms acceptable to the financially respon- 
sible, the taxpaying public, rather than to 
the indigent and the professional politician 
alone. The self-supporting citizen is eager 
to have the dependent raised to his own con- 
dition of responsibility whereas the poli- 
tician may be too complacent about main- 
taining a mass of appreciative poor-relief 
voters, 

This danger of our raising up a proletariat 
looking to our Government for “bread and 
circuses” was foreseen by the English his- 
torian, Lord Macaulay, more than a century 
ago. He predicted that the time would come 
when our legislators would seek votes 
through promises of more and easier state 
aid, to the intolerable burden of the tax- 
payer. “There will be, I fear,” he said, 
“spoliation The spoliation will increase the 
distress, the distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. There is nothing to stop you.” 
Macaulay then spoke a warning that is daily 
becoming more timely: “Your Constitution 
is all sall and no anchor.” 

He predicted that once we entered the 
downward course of using state ald as the 
price of votes (the growing “tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect” policy), 
“either civilization or liberty must perish. 
Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand; 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
20th century as the Roman Empire was in 
the 5th—with this difference, that the Huns 
and the Vandals who ravaged the Roman 
Empire came from without, and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engen- 
dered within your own country by your own 
institutions.” 

PROTECT LIBERTY 

We need not charge with evil intent the 
politicians who campaign on promises of 
ever more generous poor relief. Their in- 
tentions may be good. But here Woodrow 
Wilson, political scientist as well as Presi- 
dent, reminds us: “Experience should teach 
us to be most on our guard to protect liberty 
when the Government's purposes are benef- 
icent. Men born to freedom are naturally 
alert to repel invasion of their liberty by 
evil-minded rulers. The greatest dangers 
to Mberty lurk in insidious encroachments 
by men of zeal, well meaning but without 
understanding.” 

We cannot take it for granted that a 
national administration will safeguard us 
from political paths so disastrous. Admin- 
istrations are made up of men as fallible as 
ourselves. Governments are full of political 
accidents. A contested election and a dubi- 
ous recount can change the whole course 
of government. And while it is not true 
that “the best government is the one that 
governs least,” we must be particularly on 
our guard against that government that is 
most prodigal of the dole. As Thomas 
Jefferson remarked, “Free government is 
founded on jealousy, not confidence. It is 
jealousy and not confidence which pre- 
scribes limited constitutions, to bind those 
we are obliged to trust with power.” 

A CAREFUL LOOK 

All this is not to question President 
Johnson’s war on poverty. But let us look 
carefully to the form it takes, In a respon- 
sible society, families live on families’ in- 
comes, each family being a mutual aid so- 
ciety. Income normally means pay for work 
done. The fight against poverty, then, 
should distinguish between those poor who 
could reasonably be expected to work at 
least a part of their own way, when given an 
opportunity; and those poor who should be 
a cherished charge upon society. Taxpayers 
and industry should be consulted as to how 
men can be put to work. Industry should 
be appreciated as a source of wages, rather 
than of endless taxes. 
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The Credibility Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the controversy over administration 
news Management has not subsided in 
recent months, and the practices which 
fanned it to such white heat continue. 
As we all know, much of the discussion 
about this issue is centered on our De- 
partment of Defense and its civilian per- 
sonnel. 

The continuation of these policies in 
the Pentagon again are raising serious 
doubts in the minds of the American peo- 
ple as to the reliability of the informa- 
tion they are being fed. 

In the June 15, 1964, issue of the re- 
spected trade publication, Aviation Week 
and Space Technology, Robert Hotz has 
written an editorial which surveys the 
reaction of the people to the statements 
and releases which emanate from the De- 
partment of Defense. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the edifica- 
tion of all those who may feel that the 
issue of news management is a thing of 
the past. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CREDIBILTTY Gap 
(By Robert Hotz) 

There are disturbing indications that the 
credibility of Defense Secretary Robert 
Strange McNamara and his Pentagon spokes- 
men is diminishing rapidly at the very time 
President Lyndon Johnson needs it most to 
build public support for this Nation's cam- 
paign to repel communism in southeast Asia. 

Lack of credibility of key Government offi- 
cials is always a serious matter in a demo- 
cratic society, but the deepening crisis, in 
Vietnam and Laos, which is certain to de- 
mand heavier sacrifices in blood and money 
from the American people, makes this prob- 
lem particularly acute-now, The American 
people have never flinched from paying 
whatever price was necessary to preserve 
liberty and prevent the spread of tyranny 
when they understood clearly the issues 
at stake. But there is diminishing public 
support for southeast Asian ventures—at the 


lief in the word it is getting from the Penta- 
gon's civilian leaders. 

This may prove to be an extremely high 
price for President Johnson to pay for what- 
ever success Mr. McNamara and his official 
mouthpiece, Arthur Sylvester, have achieved 
in thelr avowed intent to control Pentagon 
news to suit their own purposes. This policy 
backfired badly in the Cuban crisis. The 
sparse and misleading information dispensed 
from the Pentagon on Cuba reduced public 
credibility on official statements to such a 
low point that the late President Kennedy 
finally had to order Mr. McNamara to put on 
that extraor lantern-slide show on na- 
tional television to convince the American 
people that the Soviet missiles were really 
being shipped out of Cuba. Ironically, this 
performance revealed more genuine intel- 
ligence secrets than would have been neces- 
sary if Messrs. McNamara and Sylvester had 
dispensed the facts as events occurred. 
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Both Mr. McNamara and Mr. Sylvester 
came to their Pentagon duties with an un- 
usual belief in the use of the official lle as a 
national policy instrument. Mr. McNamara 
first made this clear in 1961 testimony before 
Congress on the Nike-Zeus when he sald: 

“Why should we tell Russia that Zeus de- 
velopments may not be satisfactory? What 
we ought to be saying is that we have the 
most perfect anti-ICBM system that the 
human mind will ever devise.“ Mr. Me- 
Namara probably doesn’t see any similarity 
in the tactics he proposed and Nikita Khru- 
shchey's insistence that the Soviets have 
perfected an anti-ICBM system that can “hit 
a fly in the sky,“ but many Americans will. 
Mr. Sylvester expounded the right to tell 
official lies in his now-infamous New York 
Deadline Club speech (Aviation Week, Dec. 
17, 1962, p. 35). Although he then main- 
tained that this basic “right to lie“ should 
be used only to avert nuclear war, he has in 
fact adopted it as a standard operational 
practice. His credibility has sunk so low 
that most Pentagon reporters really don't be- 
lieve a story until it has been officially de- 
nied. Even his subordinates are apologetic 
for the more blatant episodes. 

During Mr. McNamara's first appearances 
before Congress, its key leaders were im- 
pressed with his ability to answer on the 
spot any question they asked. It was not 
until several times around the same track 
that they began to develop misgivings over 
the accuracy of many of these answers and 
began to wonder if the Secretary’s talents lay 
more toward glibness than research. Among 
the incidents that have shaken his once 
strong credibility with Congress are: 

His claim that forcing the US. Air Force 
and Navy to use the same F-111 (TFX) de- 
sign would save a billion dollars. Later tes- 
timony showed that this was a rough calcu- 
lation made by an aid on the back of an 
envelope before a contractor was even select- 
ed for the project. 

The manner in which many of his economy 
claims for the Defense Department budget 
have evaporated under congressional scru- 
tiny, and how many of them have simply 
turned out to be the difference between what 
might have been spent and what was ordered 
to be spent. 

His public insistence that the Lockheed 
YF-12A (A-11) was developed from the start 
as an interceptor for the U.S. Air Force, de- 
spite knowledge by key Congressmen that 
this aircraft was sponsored and funded by 
the Central Intelligence Agency as a super- 
spy successor to the U-2. 

His repeated optimistic reports on the 
Vietnam war that are regularly contradicted 
by events occurring on the battlefront. It 
is ironic that his credibility has sunk so low 
on this score that even when he is right— 
as in the case of which aircraft types are 
proper for this operation—few belleve him 
any more. 

As the facts in all of these areas eventually 
emerge and erode the official position taken 
by Messrs, McNamara and Sylvester, their 
efforts to suppress and control the Penta- 
gon information flow become more violent 
and ridiculous. Mr. Sylvester's internal Pen- 
tagon directive to all military public infor- 
mation officers ordering the F-111 to be 
portrayed publicly as a success regardless 
of what the facts may be (Aviation Week, 
Apr. 27, p. 31) would read more appropriately 
in the Cyrillic alphabet than in English. 
The idea of proclaiming that an aircraft will 
meet all of the military service requirements 
before the first prototype has rolled out or 
made ‘its initial flight is so ludicrous it be- 
longs in a George Orwell book. The latest 
attempt by Mr. Sylvester to further tighten 
control of military news (Aviation Week, 
June 8, p, 20) has been widely interpreted— 
and we think correctly so—as another in- 
dication of how badly the tide is running 
against our efforts in Vietnam. 
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Now we have the incredible spectacle of 
eight USAF F-100 fighter-bombers making a 
strike on foreign soil—the first U.S. offensive 
military action since Korea—and the Goy- 
ernment trying to suppress this news and 
keep it from the American people (see p. 25). 

Clearly it is time, not only for a reappraisal 
of the credibility of Messrs. McNamara and 
Sylvester, but also for a realistic examina- 
tion of an official information policy that is 
widening the gap between a government and 
its people at a critical time in the fate of 
this Nation. 


The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
thinking people of this Nation are rightly 
alarmed at the ever-increasing usurpa- 
tion of political power by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In fact, one wonders whether there is 
really any justification for the continued 
existence of the Congress, the legislative 
branch of our Government; unless it is 
to appropriate money. But in view of 
the Court’s edict in requiring the com- 
missioners of Prince Edward County to 
appropriate money to operate public 
schools in that county, a real question 
is raised whether the legislative branches 
of the Government are necessary. 


Mr. Speaker, that wise and dedicated 
liberty-loving true liberal of his day, 
Thomas Jefferson, with prophetic vision 
sounded the warning more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago when he said: 

There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless and, therefore, alarming in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court, 


It is encouraging to note that the press 
throughout the country is also alarmed 
over the situation. Many editorials of 
righteous indignation against the usur- 
pation of power by the Court are appear- 
ing in substantial publications of the 
country. One of these timely editorials 
was written by my good friend and guar- 
dian of the peoples’ liberties, Mr. Eu- 
gene Wilkes, in the Biloxi-Gulfport Daily 
Herald of Mississippi on June 20. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SUPREME COURT 

We had long been under the impression 
that the U.S. Supreme Court had been 
created with the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

We also have long believed the Supreme 
Court was going beyond its authority and 
making rulings in violation of the power 
granted to it under the Constitution. 

While we do not lay any claim to a legal 
mind or that we are too familiar with the 
laws of the land, we were under the impres- 
sion that we had at least a small amount of 
commonsense. 

We have disagreed with many decisions 
of the High Court. With the recent decision 
outlawing the methods used by various 
States in redistricting for the election of 
members of the legislature we have reached 
the decision that the United States of Amer- 
ica has created a “monster” that has the 
power to destroy its creator. 
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Instead of the Supreme Court being sub- 
ject to acts of Congress or the States, it seems 
to have the power to nullify any action of the 
Congress or State legislatures. 

Where will the autocratic action of the 
Supreme Court end? When it ruled that 
Prince Edward County, Va., must operate 
ite public schools and levy taxes for that pur- 
pose it seems to us the Court has assumed 
the power to destroy this country if the men 
sitting on the Court so desire. 

Another recent decision we cannot agree 
with. That is the one where the Court dis- 
missed a libel case against a newspaper and 
ruled that a newspaper could make untrue 
statements about men in public office with- 
out liability so long as the statements were 
made without malice. While this decision 
could work in behalf of this newspaper were 
it to become involved in a libel suit with a 
public office holder, we do not believe we 
should be at liberty to make statements we 
know are untrue with complete Immunity. 

The Supreme Court also let cases remain 
on its docket for years where the safety of 
this country is involved such as cases against 
alleged Communists, and then after much 
delay decides in favor of the Communists. 
But it will take action on a case involying 
civil rights almost overnight. 

We appear to have reached the point 
where it is a question as to whether the 
United States or the Supreme Court shall 
survive. The Supreme Court appears the 
ruler of the land. 


Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday will mark the unveiling of a 
statue in honor of Taras Shevchenko, 
the Ukraine's poet laureate and national 
hero. Shevchenko is more than a na- 
tional hero, for he stands as a symbol 
of freedom to all oppressed peoples. In 
his short 47 years of life this man con- 
tinually gave expression to his hopes and 
desires for freedom from Russian tyr- 
anny. His poetry rings as a bell of free- 
dom, a call to action, both then and 
now. à 

The values and purposes of this statue 
are manifold. It is primarily a monu- 
ment to the memory of a man deeply 
loved and honored by all Ukranians. It 
is a symbol of East European freedom, 
a constant reminder to the 45 million 
people of the Ukraine held captive behind 
the Iron Curtain of their continuing ef- 
forts to rid their nation of tyranny and 
the despotic rule of the Soviet Union. 

As Shevchenko acknowledged the 
ideals and beliefs of our own George 
Washington, so must we recognize his 
desires for liberty. The statue marks 
an important step forward in the devel- 
opment of relations between the United 
States and the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It recalls the development within 
Eastern Europe of several nations with 
individual identities, not just the single, 
monolithic Soviet Union. And finally 
this statue is a call to the oppressed 
people of the world to resist tyranny in 
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all forms and press the struggle for free- 
dom and liberty. 

We in America are honored that this 
Statue should stand in Washington as 
a symbol of freedom to the world. It 
is evidence that the desire for freedom 
is universal, that man is not born to 

e€ under tyranny and oppression. 

monument and the memory of 
Shevchenko will serve as a con- 
stant reminder to the people of the 
e and the world of the ceaseless 
fight for liberty and universal freedom. 


Address by Hon. Peter W. Rodino Be- 
fore the Young Democratic Club of New 
Jersey, June 13, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
ed colleague, the Honorable 

Perger W. Rop o, dean of the New Jer- 
sey Democratic delegation, was featured 
Speaker at the New Jersey Young Demo- 
as Convention in Atlantic City, June 


Congressman Roprno's address was a 
cry to the young people of today 
Of the challenge of the future to Presi- 
dent Johnson and to America. 
The Kennedy torch has passed to 
all ot us * © and we dare not halt or hesi- 
tate until we reach our goal— 


Mr. Ropo declared. 
I am happy to insert this speech into 
© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the hope 
the people of the Nation take heed 
or its message—to build for a “greater, 
e golden tomorrow.” č 
The speech follows: 
Appress or Hon. Perer W. Roprno 


Mr. Toastmaster, officers, members, and 
guests of the Young Democratic Club of 

ew Jersey, it Is a warm and wonderful ex- 
Perience for me to be here with you tonight 
at this festive gathering. 

Enthusiasm fills the air, and there is more 
than enough inspiration to go around gen- 


y. 
I hate to admit it, but almost a score of 
has passed since those exciting days 
When I was an active participant in the 
affairs of the Young Democrats. 
this occasion with you is like 
turning back the pages of my own personal 
Filled with idealism and bursting with 
ambition, I was then a raw recruit in the 
Political ranks, World War II had just 
ended, and the memories of combat lingered. 
The suffering and hardship I had seen abroad 
had registered a strong impression, and I was 
anxious to join in a great and noble effort 
to move America forward. 
wo nen as now—I sincerely believed that 
e could make great advances in promoting 
General welfare of our people and our 
try if we adopted this as our goal and 
Pursued it with diligence. This belief was 
Ortified and strengthened by my association 
With the Young Demoorats. 
In this organization, I found youthful men 
and women united under the banner of a 
Party dedicated to the proposition that peo- 
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ple are more important than property, and 
principles more important than partisanship. 
That challenging outlook has remained a 
permanent part of my political philosophy. 

Today we might sum it up as: Prosperity 
for all, and poverty for none. $ 

When I first sought election to Congress, 
I pledged that I would devote my energy and 
effort to translate into action the ideas and 
ideals of the Young Democrats and our 
Democratic Party—to keep our country 
strong, our countrymen free, and the world 
at peace. 

Many years have passed since I was first 
elected to represent the 10th District in 
Congress—and many monumental events 
have passed into history. 

But this much is self-evident: Our party 
has met—head on and unflinchingly—the 
challenge of critical, changing times. We 
have kept faith with our unequivocal com- 
mitment to fulfill the needs of our people, 
and to devise lasting solutions to the prob- 
lems of our country. 

The Democratic Party has registered im- 
pressive progress because it has sponsored 
and fought for programs that have been in 
keeping with the design and the promise of 
the American dream. 

Under dynamic, democratic leadership, we 
have achieved a strong and prosperous 
America. We have a people who live hap- 
pily in dignity and freedom. And we have 
helped to keep the peace. 

This able administration can point with 
justifiable pride to more than 3 years of 
unbroken economic expansion—the longest 
and strongest peacetime growth in the Na- 
tion's history. 

The sum of all goods and services of our 
country has expanded to an annual rate of 
$600 billion—an increase of 20 percent in the 
past 3 years. 

Since January 1961, personal income is up 
$65 billlon—or 16 percent. 

Labor income is up $49 billion—or 16 per- 
cent—and civilian employment has risen 
2% million. 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
are up 31 percent to more than $100 per week. 

Prices have been the steadlest in the entire 
postwar period. 

Industrial production is up 22 percent. 

Construction is up 19 percent. 

Corporate profits are up 43 percent, to an 
all-time high. - 

Our military might gives us the muscle 
to back word with deed in the cause of peace. 

We have seized the initiative against com- 
munism and have launched a peace corps 
to help underdeveloped nations learn to help 
themselves. 

A major tax reduction has been enacted to 
strengthen the economy and ease the unem- 
ployment problem. 

The minimum wage has been increased to 
$50 per week, and public works programs 
have been established in areas of chronic 
depression. 

Yes. We have made advances on a broad 
front in promoting the general welfare. 

And we will continue to make advances 
through our war on poverty and our all-out 
fight against discrimination. 

We cannot do otherwise. 

For this is the legacy of our late, great 
President—John F. Kennedy. 

His bold and imaginative programs of prog- 
ress are now being carried out with faith 
and dedication by the man on whose shoul- 
ders the great responsibility was thrust— 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

With the swiftness of a rifle shot and the 
grief of martyrdom, the flaming torch has 
passed 


We can find consolation and take heart 
that President Johnson has pledged himself 
to continue the Kennedy programs, and then 
go forward and do more, : 

But President Johnson cannot do it alone. 

He needs the cooperation of a friendly, 
sympathetic Congress. 
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He needs the vigorous support of a dedi- 
cated democratic party. 

He needs the wholehearted backing of vital 
men and women like yourselves, who have 
taken an active interest in politics and are 
doing something about it by participation 
in this important, constructive organization 
of young Democrats. 

What has happened in this great country 
of ours is now clear. 

The flaming Kennedy torch has passed to 
all of us, and we dare not halt or hesitate 
until we reach our goal. 

Together we must labor to implement the 
noble aims and hopes of John F. Kennedy, 
to transform his vision into reality, and to 
make it our way of life. 

Let us strive to bring opportunity to those 
who are denied it. 

Let us resolve to achieve genuine equality 
for all. 

Let us maintain a mighty America to deal 
from strength in the cold war struggle for 
permanent, worldwide peace. 

Let us make America truly the home of the 
free and the hope of those still unfree. 

Let us do all these things, and when that 
day comes that we must pass the flaming 
torch to a new generation—the glow will be 
so bright that it will light the way for our 
children, and their children after them— 
to greater, more golden tomorrows. 

In an America where dreams of freedom, 
equality, and prosperity are no longer 
dreams—but dreams come true. 


The Die Is Cast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
San Fernando Valley (Calif.) Valley 
Times, on the day following the June 2 
primary elections in California. 

An interesting point is that the pub- 
lisher of the Valley Times, who prepared 
the editorial, is a conservative, oriented 
Democrat who dares not share the think- 
ing of the liberal wing of his own party 
or the Republican Party, and is an indi- 
cation of what thousands of conserva- 
tive Democrats will do in the general 
election if they have a “choice, not an 
echo“: 


Tue Dre Is Cast 


Our California Republicans made a cru- 
cial decision at the primary election polls 
Tuesday. 

When they named U.S. Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER their preference for the Republi- 
can candidacy for President of the United 
States, they endorsed the traditional philoso- 
phy of freedom and liberty for all Americans. 

Patriotism still lives in the hearts of 
Californians, 

The American liberty and freedom, which 
we said in our editorial endorsing Senator 
GoLpwaTEeR on May 20 was hanging by a 
thread, has been bolstered and reinforced 
in the California choice of GOLDWATER. 

The great State of California has answered 
a question which had caused grave doubt 
and concern in the heart of every loyal and 
patriotic American. But this Republican 
victory pales in contrast to the great victory 
for the United States and its two-party 
system. 
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Here is a sign of the times which is heart- 
ening. The thread has been reinforced by 
the will of the voters. Our two-party sys- 
tem shall survive and overcome the forces 
which were pointed to dictatorship. 

Barry Goitpwater’s victory at the Call- 
fornia polis sent out great springtides of re- 
joicing all over the country. 

It is the most significant victory that has 
been made in behalf of conservatism in this 
Nation since the 1920’s before the Democratic 
bureaucrats, wasters, and spendthrifts, ini- 
tiated the fictitious policies which have 
drained American resources and cast the 
shadow of doubt and distrust upon the dig- 
nity of the then sound American dollar. 

Ever since 1932, inflation has waged a can- 
cerous war in America. Business has suf- 
fered. American labor and capital have 
suffered. 

Americans all over the country must listen 
and yield to the somber warning voiced so 
emphatically at the California polls Tuesday. 

The Republican Party shall not be repudi- 
ated. It shall not die an ignominious death. 
Now the American people have a choice to 
make. The issues are clearcut. Once again 
the GOP is not merely an echo. 

The “me-tooers"—Rockefeller and Nixon 
have received a setback from which they 
never shall recover, the penalty for failure 
to stand up to the sound and basic princi- 
ples and philosophy that the GOP must al- 
ways enunciate. 

The backroom 
beaten down. 

Senator GOLDWATER said last night, “This 
is not a victory for Barry GOLDWATER; it's a 
victory for the mainstream of Republican 


kingmakers have been 


His remarks in the flush of victory—but 
humbly expressed—were statesmanlike and 
indicative of the tremendous stature of the 
man whom, we believe, is now headed for the 
Republican nomination at San Francisco and 
then on to the White House. 

“But,” be warned, “we have to work (for 
the nomination). But this is a giant step 
forward.” 


And we know that BARRY GOLDWATER shall 
wear his badge of victory with dignity, com- 
monsense, and honest craftsmanship. 

He will fight for freedom for his country- 
men, overcome the evils of the dole; infla- 
tion, confiscatory taxation, bureaucratic pa- 
ternalism, ridiculous budgets, peace with 
honor without betrayal of trust. 

With Barry GOLDWATER, the American 
people shall be returned to the place of dig- 
nity, repsect, and liberty for which our fore- 
fathers fought and gave their lifeblood. 

So we say, “On to victory with Barry GOLD- 
WATER.” 


Can United States Continue To Back 
Away From Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist threat from Cuba remains at our 
doorstep. To eliminate it, this menace 
necessitates firm action by our Govern- 
ment. We cannot back away. The Erie 
Morning News, Erie, Pa., recently carried 
an excellent editorial on the Cuban prob- 
lem. It is as follows: 

Can UNITED STATES CONTINUE To Back Away 
From CUBA? 

It will be interesting to see to what degree 
the Soviet Union is able to control the poli- 
cles of the United States regarding Cuba. 
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A flurry of action by Cuban commando 
units, possible some of them based in Florida 
or Puerto Rico, has the Red Cuban leaders 
chewing their fingernails lest they presage a 
larger scale action, possibly an invasion, 

After many months of wondering if the 
Cuban refugees in this country have the de- 
termination to do something about liberat- 
ing their island homeland, we're finally get- 
ting our answer. 

Nothing can be more disconcerting to the 
Cuban police state than the type of attack 
chosen by U.S,-based Cuban patriots, their 
hit-and-run raids which have obviously done 
considerable damage. 

Cuba is no match for the United States 
in an open brawl and for Fidel Castro to 
throw caution to the wind without first de- 
termining that he has the full support of 
the Soviet Union would be sudden suicide. 

Obviously the American people are going 
to put up with no further nonsense, wheth 
the administration will or not. T 

We're fed up with the lingering specter 
of this Communist stronghold off our coast- 
line, and sick of the several years of fum- 
bling, head scratching and inept actions by 
the administration since 1961. 

Reports from Moscow and Washington 
have the Russians bringing their own brand 
of pressure on the United States to keep 
hands off the Cuban dictator, especially since 
the Kremlin is deeply inyolved in their own 
ideological battle with the Chinese. 

One of the inferences is that if we desist 
in supporting the Cuban attackers, and take 
no action whatsoever to help overthrow the 
Red Cuban Government, the Russians will 
allegedly move their troops and equipment 
out of Cuba. 

A “normal” situation in the Caribbean 
as far as the Russians are concerned would 
be the continued existence of Castro's gov- 
ernment and the continued buildup of Cuba 
as a revolutionary staging area for the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Rather than hinder the Cuban patriots 
in their commando raids on the vulnerable 
Cuban coast, we would urge that our Gov- 
ernment give them free access to our coast- 
line as a haven in which to regroup for their 
next raids. 

The choice is either to keep hands off at 
the Russian insistence, or lend our moral 
and material support to the overthrowing 
of a dictatorship which bodes no good for 
our country. 

In our estimation only the latter course 
is justifiable in the light of our national 
heritage, our interest in our hemisphere, and 
our moral obligation to help a downtrodden 
people. 


Goldwater’s Opponents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, no candi- 
date within memory has faced such a 
concentrated attack by the press, radio 
and TV commentators, and political pun- 
dits than has Barry GOLDWATER. Every 
conceivable device has been used to dis- 
credit him, to misinterpret his state- 
ments, to downgrade his performance. 
No story is too wild to repeat, no false- 
hood too base to sponsor, in fact the 
motto of the Goldwater opposition seems 
to be “anything short of murder to defeat 
Barry.” 

Why such fury in attacking a candi- 
date for public office? There can be only 
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one reason, he is feared as a strong candi- 
date. The principles for which he stands 
do not find favor with those who would 
control public thinking or render de- 
fenseless the United States. Barry is a 
foe of the Communist conspiracy and will 
Tegain the prestige the United States 
must have to defeat communism. The 
Soviet apologists do not like him for this. 
Barry believes in the people and would 
return the Government to them. Those 
who seek power and would rule from the 
top dispise him for this. Barry believes 
in sanity in handling the peoples’ money 
so as to protect the soundness of the dol- 
lar. The big spenders, those who ad- 
vocate deficit financing, hate him for 
this. 

In spite of the unprecedented propa- 
ganda campaign against him, Barry 
GOLDWATER is getting through to the 
people as they compare him, his charac- 
ter, and his ability, to the choice which 
spawned the Bobby Baker scandals and 
then covered them up; with the choice 
which has permitted Cuba to become a 
Red fortress and is responsible for the 
no-win policy in Asia. 

How America feels about all this is 
related in the following column written 
by Ray Zauber, editor of the Oak Cliff 
Tribune in Dallas, Tex.: 

GOLDWATER Bucks U.S, JOURNALISTS 
(By Ray Zauber) 

As Barry GOLDWATER edges nearer and 
nearer to the Republican nomination for 
President, a cogent fact becomes ever more 
obvious. 

Probably no candidate in history will have 
had more influential enemies, Columnists, 
commentators, news analysts, reporters, poll- 
sters, pudits and newscasters are arrayed in 
great majority against the Arizona Senator. 

It becomes increasingly more obvious that 
the pollsters and commentators have been 
trying to influence public opinion by distor- 
tion of facts or by deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions. 

In one of the journalism’s strange para- 
doxes; many conservative newspapers 
radio stations will be editorially alined with 
the GOP standard bearer while key editors 
and newscasters of these organizations will 
be against him. 

Right now Scratchpad will wager that every 
poll will show President Lyndon Johnso® 
much further ahead of the Arizonian than the 
final results will prove, provided these two 
collide for the Nation’s top office. 

The conservative Senator is not an inflex- 
ible relic of the McKinley era as the liberals 
picture him. He is a sound, dedicated 
patriot who believes in American sovereignty 
and a sound dollar. 

But thrift and flag are now considered as 
pages of the past, as attributes of the radical 
right. The United Nation blue and the in- 
ternational Comintern pink are today’s pop- 
ular colors. 

It is absolutely treasonous to mistrust 
that sweet old patriarch of the Russia? 
Bear, gentle Nikita Khrushchey. It is in- 
famous to recall that he helped Joseph Stalin 
liquidate millions of political enemies and 
enslave nearly one-half of the world’s 
population. 

It is libelous to point to the perfidy and 
treachery of the Soviets in their dealing with 
the “allies” after World War II. Every treaty: 
compact and agreement made between the 
socialist and democratic nations has been 
abrogated or abused when it suited the Reds. 

In the brush wars—police actions as we 
call them—the United Nations and the 
Communists operate under different rules 
We cannot in good conscience chase the 
enemy into his own territory or destroy bis 
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Supply lines, our bleeding heart foreign pol- 
makers advise us. 

If this is the kind of America that the 
Democrats must design for us under the 
Johnson aegis, then Scratchpad must sup- 
Port the old fashioned patriot with his 
fuddy-duddy ideas on constitutionalism and 
Patriotism. 

History has proven time and time again 
that the tyrant respects strength and 
Crushes weakness. Our only real successes 
in the cold war have come from moments 
alae * * * the so-called Dulles brinkman- 

p. 

The late President Kennedy completely 
blew the most golden opportunity in mod- 
€rn history to bring the Russians into line 
on the Cuban missile confrontation. But 
With the soft State Department braintrust 
Carefully considering the enemy's feelings 
and waving the banner of coexistence, the 
advantage was frittered away in agreements 
Which materially reduced the U.S. strength in 


pe. 

The depth of this sell-out and the event- 
Ual ramifications are still not known to 
the taxpaying public. In fact, the people 
May never know, unless someone like 

Y GOLDWATER ascends to the Presidency. 

In every major foreign war, a Democrat has 
Occupied the White House. This is an im- 
Mutable fact of American history that none 
Of us can forget. 


Legislating by Judicial Decree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
e Court in a series of ill-considered 
ons has narrowed dangerously the 

lines of demarcation separating the three 
branches of Government. As a non- 
lawyer I have great difficulty in under- 
8 the sense of mission to remake 
dur way of life that seemingly possesses 
© High Court and I can only conclude 

t in underwriting the questionable 
Tights of the criminal, the subversive, and 
the aggressor, protection of law-abiding 
Citizens has been considered as of sec- 

importance. 

There is, of course, the Court’s de- 
ence on the equal protection clause 

2 the 14th amendment for so many of 
ts decisions without any apparent con- 
dern whatsoever for the fact that the 
bt amendment upon which they rely so 
wen is of itself of doubtful validity. 
eryone knows that it was virtually 
adopted at the point of a gun, with 
Northern carpetbaggers supplanting reg- 
— ly elected legislators in several 
d uthern States, and in no event was it 
€signed to do other than confer the 
. of citizenship on newly freed 

es. 


ti Those of us who are urging the adop- 
on of the so-called Becker amendment 
as a means of reversing the Court's edict 
garding prayer and Bible reading in 
ur schools are confronted with horrified 
ding tenes by dissenters and agnostics 
t we must not trifie with the Bill of 
hts while completely ignoring the fact 

at the Supreme Court has done exactly 

t. Here was an established custom 
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enjoyed since the founding of the Repub- 
lic but now abolished in one fell swoop 
by a tortured interpretation of the first 
amendment, and on the motion of an 
atheist at that. 

Added to our woes—the woes of those 
who believe that the protection of the 
law abiding should take precedence over 
any concern for the confessed criminal— 
is the realization that the Court, first in 
the Mallory case and now in the Esco- 
bedo decision, has virtually turned loose 
upon an innocent public rapists and mur- 
derers to carry on their nefarious activi- 
ties with what amounts to the blessing of 
our highest judiciary. And again as a 
nonlawyer I can approach these things 
only from a commonsense viewpoint and 
I feel strongly that when a man con- 
fesses to a crime and does not thereafter 
repudiate his confession he should pay 
the penalty. 

Intermeddling in State elections to the 
extent of specifying standards for the 
selection of State legislators is again tor- 
turing the meaning of the much-abused 
14th amendment and brings the Federal 
Government into an area which the 
framers of the Constitution clearly in- 
tended to leave to the sovereign States. 
As for granting passports to members of 
Communist organizations—subversive 
groups pledged to the overthrow of our 
Government—here we have one more ex- 
ample of a body of jurists who seem bent 
on rewarding those who invariably op- 
erate outside the law and who give prior 
loyalty to other nations and ideologies. 

At the moment, the only satisfaction 
left to a confused and apprehensive citi- 
zenry that sees its privileges and immu- 
nities placed in jeopardy is the realiza- 
tion that the Supreme Court will be in 
recess until October and that for 3 
months at least our liberties will not be 
judiciously molested. In the meantime 
let us hope that the Congress may get 
around to legislating some restrictions 
on those appointees, with lifetime tenure, 
who remake the law to suit their own 
conception of justice. 


Judicial Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, of June 20, 1964: 

JUDICIAL REVOLUTION 


By itself the Supreme Court's decision on 
legislative apportionment in the States is a 
mistake in our judgment. To correct an ad- 
mitted abuse, which gave rural votes more 
power than city votes, the Court has opened 
up new dangers. It has imposed on the 
States—which is itself a danger—a voting 
rule for electing legislatures that will tend 
to encourage mere majority rule and to 
weaken the complex American system for 
diffusing power and for protecting minorities. 

This is serious enough. It has been called 
a judicial revolution in the United States. 

But in the larger context this is part of a 
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broad and equally perilous trend estab- 
lished by the present-day membership of 
the Court. It moves toward the assertion of 
national power to sweep away obstacles to 
what might be called popular rule in the 
Nation as a whole. 

It is important to understand the motive 
for this even though we disagree with it. 
For we do not question the sincerity of the 
majority of the Court, The United States is 
fast becoming an economic as well as a polit- 
ical democracy. Prosperity is now so widely 
diffused through American society that the 
industrial working classes, which tradition- 
ally were considered the lower classes, are 
now able to assert their position and power 
in American society. The rule of the few 
based predominantly on a rural civilization 
is over. 

So it is understandable that there is an 
equalitarian trend in the atmosphere today. 
It affects the law which grows together with 
society. There is a rising demand to elimi- 
nate those restrictions on the popular will 
which had their origin in less fortunate days 
when the lower classes were not considered 
responsible enough to take a full share in 
Government. 

But in correcting what have now come to 
be seen as abuses of the old ruling power, it is 
imperative not to swing over into abuses of 
the new ruling power. It has perceptively 
been said that the new trend in the Supreme 
Court is based on an absolutist concept of 
rule by the people. But the very origin of 
democracy, its first justification, lies not m 
perfecting rule—whether by czar or mass— 
but by perfecting liberty. Power is limited 
and divided to prevent the amassing of undue 
power. The glory of the American system is 
not the provision for mt by the 
people, important as that is, but in the intri- 
cate and wonderful mesh of protections for 
majority and minority alike, for the many 
segments and political units in this diverse 
society, and in the painstaking adjustments 
between the needs of them all. 

The greatest problems on the American 
scene today are not those of the mass. The 
mass is doing respectably well. 
for safeguarding and encouraging all those 
wellsprings of excellence and diversity which 
too easily could be rubbed out, and which 
alone can make rule by the many fruitful in- 
stead of a crushing load of conformity. We 
do not want to swing from the old tyranny 
of the few to a new tyranny of the mass. 
Some of the most dismaying trends in Amer- 
ican society today have come with the climate 
of mass thinking. They are the abuses that 
haunt an otherwise splendid liberation of 
underprivileged people. 

So it becomes especially important today 
that the guardians of the Constitution should 
not seize on a simple proposition like, “One 
man, one vote—now let’s apply this principle 
all down the line.” It lies rather in asking, 
“How can the broadened concepts of rule by 
all the people be fused with the safeguards 
of a plural society and the rights of individ- 
ual men, which are bone and sinew of the 
system of organized freedom and the very 
sources of its excellence?“ 

We will apply these tests to the appor- 
tionment decisions in another editorial. 


Will We Ever Pay Off? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as you 


and my colleagues know, I have for years 
spoken out on the dangers which lie 
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ahead for every American living today 
and for generations yet unborn unless 
we balance the budget effectively and 
soon. I have constantly pointed out in 
many speeches on this floor, that every 
nation across the seven seas that travel 
the full, reckless, spending, wasting road 
that we have traveled full speed ahead 
for more than three decades have reaped 
the grim harvest of currency deprecia- 
tion, strife, and cold and hot war. 

Now Henry Hazlitt gives us facts and 
figures as to what our harvest will be, as 
follows: 

WII Ws Ever Par Orr? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In 1930, the national debt was $16 billion. 
In 1945, at the end of World War II. it was 
$260 billion. During the war, while the debt 
was piling up, the general assumption was 
that this borrowing was proper and even 
unavoidable in a time of crisis, but that 
once the war was over the debt would be 
gradually reduced or paid off. Instead, in 
the 18 years since the end of the war, the 
national debt has been increased to $308 
billion, or an average of $6,500 for every fam- 
ily in the United States. 

Today interest on the debt alone amounts 
to $11 billion a year, or more than three 
times as much as the Government spent 
annually for all purposes in the years 1926- 
30. 

There is curiously little concern about 
this. On the contrary, every once in a while 
some writer emerges to ridicule what little 
concern there is. J. David Stern did this in 
the January Atlantic. Even academic 
economists belittle the problem. 

Stern’s argument was summed up in the 
statement that “the Nation is growing faster 
than its debt.” One academic economist, 
trying to prove the same point, epitomized 
his argument in the following table: 


1945 


National debt $260 $305 
Gross national debt - $214 $585 
Debt as a burden to gross na- 

tional product (percent)... 121 52 


The tri t conclusion the professor 
drew from this table was that “the national 
debt, when viewed as a burden to a year’s 
production, has been more than cut in two.” 

DEBT VERSUS GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The figures are official, and the conclusion 
is technically correct. The complacency of 
the conclusion is unjustified. 

The reason the national debt is less of a 
burden is that, through inflation, the pur- 
chasing of the dollar has been steadily 
reduced. It has been reduced 63 percent 
since 1933 and 43 percent since 1945. Let us 
state this another way. By failing to balance 
its budget, by borrowing, by monetizing the 
debt, by printing more dollars, by steadily 
diluting the dollar's purchasing power, the 
Government has in effect repudiated 63 cents 
of every dollar it borrowed in 1933 and 43 
cents of every dollar it borrowed in 1945. 

To put it bluntly, the creditors, the holders 
of US. Government bonds, have been cheated. 

Let’s make this even clearer by an illus- 
tion from another country. At the end of 
1923, the purchasing power of the German 
paper mark fell to less than one-trillionth 
of its 1913 value. This meant that prices 
rose more than a trillion times. Therefore 
Germany's gross national product, measured 
in paper marks, rose more than a trillion 
times. As a result, its accumulated debt, 
represented by borrowings of marks of a 
much higher purchasing power, was reduced 
to practically no burden on the economy at 
all, Though Germany was the extreme case, 
the situation did not differ in principle from 
what happened in France (where the franc 
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eventually fell to less than one one-hun- 
dredth of its 1913 value) and a score of other 
European countries. 

A PRETENDED PAYMENT 

Adam Smith, writing in 1776, was perfectly 
familiar with this method of disguised repu- 
diation. “When national debts have once 
been accumulated to a certain degree,” he 
wrote, “there is scarce, I believe, a single in- 
stance of their having been fairly and com- 
pletely paid.” But governments usually cov- 
ered the “disgrace of a real bankruptcy” by 
the “Juggling trick” of “a pretended pay- 
ment” in depreciated currency. 

So the relationship that seems to give 
some present-day writers so much satisfac- 
tion—that the national debt, in dollar terms, 
has been falling in relation to the gross na- 
tional product in dollar terms, is simply the 
outcome of the steady depreciation of the 
dollar. The more inflation we have, and the 
more the purchasing power of the dollar is 
depreciated, the more the national debt will 
fall in relation to the gross national prod- 
uct, because the gross national product, 
measured in rising prices, will rise in rela- 
tion to the debt, and so these writers will 
have increasing reasons for statistical satis- 
faction. 

Do we have any serious intention of ever 
paying off our national debt in dollars of at 
least present purchasing power? If so, isn't 
it about time we balanced the budget and 
made an honest start? 


Star of Wesleyan Five To Join Mission to 
Mali—Davenport To Aid Project of 
Operation Crossroads—Unit To Coach, 
Play, Conduct Clinics on 2-Month Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, amid 
the tension of world events, the impor- 
tance of a personal approach to foreign 
relations is often overlooked. Such a 
personal orientation is the basis of a 
newly formed mission to Mali under the 
auspices of Operations Crossroads Afri- 
ca, Inc. This mission is one of several 
organized to further the athletic inter- 
ests of the African people. 

One of the participants in this pro- 
gram is Winthrop (Winky) Davenport, 
Jr., who was recently graduated from 
Wesleyan University. While playing 
basketball at Wesleyan, Davenport set 
several scoring records. As part of a 
seven-man unit to coach, conduct clinics, 
and play exhibitions in Mali, his skill will 
be valuable in furthering th aims of this 
program. 

It is encouraging to see our youth use 
their knowledge and skills to benefit the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. 
Projects such as those of Operations 
Crossroads and the activities of young 
men like Davenport are vital to the de- 
velopment of true world peace and 
mutual understanding. I include as part 
of my remarks the following article from 
the June 21, 1964, issue of the New York 
‘Times: 
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STAR or WESLEYAN Five To JoIN Mission TO 
MALI—DAVENPORT To AID PROJECT or OPER- 
ATION CROSS5SROADS—UNTr To CoacH, PLAY, 
CONDUCT CLINICS ON 2-MonTH TOUR 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., June 20.—Less than 3 
weeks before his graduation from Wesleyan 
University, Winthrop (Winky) Davenport, 
Jr., of Binghamton, N.Y., called off all plans 
for the summer, pulled his basketball shoes 
off the shelf and began making arrangements 
for a mission to the Republic of Mali in west- 
ern Africa. 

The 6-foot-6-inch 210-pound basketball 
center who had become Wesleyan's highest 
scorer with records of 340 points for a single 
season (16 games) and 1,041 points for a var- 
sity career, had been asked to participate in 
a special athletic project being sponsored bY 
Operations Crossroads Africa, Inc., New Tork. 

DECISION IS REACHED 


It all came about because a copy of the 
Wesleyan Alumnus containing a captioned 
picture of Davenport had found its way into 
the hands of Dr. James H. Robinson, the 
founder and direction of Operation Cross- 
roads since 1958. Pablo Eisenberg, new di- 
rector of oversea programs was organizing a 
seven-man basketball unit to coach, conduct 
clinics and play exhibitions in Mali 
summer and he took it from there. 

Eisenberg reached Davenport on May 25 
and on the next day, after a phone call home 
and a night of decision, Davenport was pre- 
paring for the 2-month stint in Bamako, the 
capital of Mali, and the cities of the sur- 
rounding grasslands. 

So far, Davenport said. he had had 11 
shots and 1 vaccination, and he has cal- 
culated he will need 6 to 8 pounds of adhesive 
tape—that’s the heaviest item in his luggage 
allowance of 44 pounds. 

Davenport is undergoing 8 days of orlenta- 
tion at Rutgers with the other members of 
the group. They are Joey Bouchard, French- 
speaking coach of basketball and soccer at 
Nasson College; Wilfred Holland, Howard 
University; Richard Rodin, a New York law- 
yer and former Columbia captain; Da 
Schumacher, Yale University; Richard Ide, 
Middlebury College, and William Morgan, 
Ohio Wesleyan. 

The team will leave Kennedy International 
Airport on Thursday, arriving in Bamako on 
Saturday, and will not return to the United 
States until late August. The project is one 
of 27 being conducted in 20 African countries 
this summer under Operation 
auspices, but it is the first Crossroads basket- 
ball project in Africa and the first Cross 
roads project. of any kind (they are usually 
work camps) in Mali. Other Crossroads 
projects in Mali this summer include a bos- 
ing program under the su of Ni 
Lee, the 1952 Olympic light-heavywelght 
champion, and track and field, under the 
direction of Harry Bright, a former national 
track coach for Cambodia. 

According to Eisenberg, the Ministry of 
Youth and Sports in Mali invited the athleti¢ 
projects. 

“Mali's interest in athletics is particularly 
keen,” Eisenberg said, and there is also 3 
need to train athletes for the u 
Olympic games and for the new African 
games, which are held every 2 years.” 

Davenport, who has had extensive experi- 
ence as a camp counselor and YMCA worker 
in his home city Binghamton, says the work 
on the basketball project will be ex 
helpful in finding out whether coaching and 
teaching is what I really want.” 

EXPOSED TO NEW EXTREMES 

“Fundamentally,” he says, “it will expose 
me to the other extremes—that is, to people 
who really want to learn the sport and wh? 
are enthusiastic about it. At camp, you 
often had to push the youngsters along. In 
Mali, I'm sure we'll have no need to provide 
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the encouragement. 
know-how." 

A psychology major at Wesleyan, Daven- 
Port has also had 2 years of college French, 
Which he expects to use while at work in 
French-speaking Mali. He is suspending all 
decisions on what he will do afterward until 
the project is over. 

“Perhaps, just perhaps, I will go into the 
Peace Corps, I don't know,” he said. “The 
idea that this Crossroads project can be 
Carried on further naturally went through 
my mind at commencement.” 

Appropriately enough, R. Sargent Shriver, 
Ir. Director of the Peace Corps, was the 
e iaaa at Wesleyan's commencement on 

e 7. 
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Hardly a Dent in the Deep South / 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 16 issue of Newsday published an 
article written by Hon. Ross R. Barnett, 
former Governor of Mississippi. The 
article deals with school segregation in 
the South in the decade following the de- 

of the U.S. Supreme Court. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
Governor Barnett's analysis of this sub- 
Ject. It follows: 
HARDLY A DENT IN THE DEEP SOUTH 
(By Ross Barnett) 
Ten years ago—on May 17, 1954—the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down a decision in a 
Case styled Brown v. Board of Education. 
that moment on, the day became 
known as Black Monday among southern- 
T ae others who cherish the American way 
e. 
For it was then that the Court embarked 
Upon an unprecedented experiment in judi- 
lawmaking. Disregarding the well-de- 
separation of powers between legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches; turn- 
ing its back on our Nation's rich heritage of 
law and jurisprudence to seek new legal 
Truths,“ in the theories of Communist- 
Oriented sociologists; oblivious to the clear 
and intent of the 10th amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, which plainly re- 
Serves to the States control over such matters 
as education; and with callous disregard for 
Welfare of future generations, the Su- 
Court’s tortured reasoning produced 
an astounding and revolutionary decision: 
that the system of assigning students to pub- 
lic schools then in effect in 17 States and the 
ct of Columbia, and in countless cities 
and school districts in other States, had sud- 
fenly become unconstitutional. 

This finding—arrogantly described by the 

dourt itself as the law of the land“ came 
spite the fact that the principle of racial 
the ation had been tested and upheld in 
$ e Supreme Court on many occasions, 
tretching back for more than half a cen- 
and despite the obvious breach of faith 
can the residents of the affected States and 
ties which the “Black Monday“ decision 
Plainly implied. 

Along with millions of my fellow Ameri- 
duns. I was shocked by this arbitrary act of 
5 ation by the Supreme Court. Expres- 
13 ot outrage and alarm came from literal- 
thousands of the Nation's finest legal, judi- 

religious 


at political, academic, and minds, 
oe foresaw the dangers impiicit in the 
lack Monday” ruling. These protests, 
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however, soon were enveloped by a “paper 
curtain”—a conspiracy of silence among the 
major communications media to permit no 
dissent, no challenge, no words of warning 
to reach an unsuspecting nation. 

A FLOOD OF PUBLICITY 


Instead, Americans were subjected to a 
steady diet of “tolerance” and “brotherhood” 
propaganda, the scope of which would have 
turned the late Dr. Goebbels green with envy. 
The Nation's television screens, its mass-cir- 
culation magazines, its big-city newspapers 
were filled with endless processions of profes- 
sional drones, political hangers-on, profes- 
sional peddlers of the social gospel and 
dreamy-eyed do-gooders, all dutifully par- 
roting the approved “liberal” line, praising 
the Supreme Court in near-reverent terms 
and filled with missionary fervor for speed- 
ing the many-splendored benefits of integra- 
tion to the benighted, segregated Southland, 

Wealthy foundations appropriated millions 
of dollars to help speed the process of inte- 
gration. Leftwing labor unions and church 
groups added their contributions, substitut- 
ing verbosity for coin in many instances: 
And the full force and power of the Federal 
Government—including bayonet-wielding 
storm troopers and countless squads of 
downy-cheeked Justice Department law- 
yers—joined in the massive effort. New 
alphabetical pressure groups sprung up in 
quantities calculated to gladden the hearts 
of nostalgic New Dealers. 

But—10 years later—what has been accom- 
plished by this massive campaign? Of what 
can the integrationists boast, for all their 
power and prestige and propaganda and 
financial resources? Where do things stand 
today? 

When the real results of these 10 years of 
expensive effort are analyzed, it appears, quite 
frankly, that the integrationists have been 
accepting money and support under false 
pretenses. For despite 10 years of intensive 
agitation, school integration has made hard- 
ly a dent in the Deep South. 

According to Southern School News, set up 
by the Ford Foundation to keep track of 
school integration developments, complete 
integration of the South’s public schools is 
still at least 1,000 years away. 

In the 11 States of the Old Confederacy— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia—public 
school enrollment at the beginning of the 
1963-64 school year totaled 7,919,404 whites 
and 2,901,671 Negroes. Of this number, 
Southern School News reported only 30,798 
Negroes as being “in schools with whites,” 
or just 1.06 percent of the Negroes, This 
means that school integration is proceeding 
at the rate of a scant one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent per year—which would require 1,000 
years to achieve 100 percent mixing of the 
races in the schools. 

Even this insignificant record is distorted 
by the inclusion of Texas in these figures. 
In Texas, where many communities once 
maintained three separate school systems— 
for whites, Negroes, and Mexicans—most of 
the alleged “integration” has been performed 
by combining the Mexican and Negro schools. 
Therefore, Texas statistics on integration are 
virtually meaningless. 

Omitting Texas, the remaining 10 southern 
States have a total public school enrollment 
of 5,873,955 whites and 2,575,262 Negroes. 
According to Southern School News, only 
16,798 of the Negroes were “in schools with 
whites” this year—or six-tenths of 1 percent. 
This makes the integration rate for the Deep 
South drop to only seven one-hundredths of 
1 percent a year—and puts total mixing 1,428 
years away. 

Lest the race mixers find even a glimmer 
of hope in these figures, I hasten to add that 
they are still deceptive in one important re- 
spect. They overlook the significant fact 
that the integrationists have won all of their 
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easy victories already—that from now on, it 
will be much more difficult for them to reg- 
ister even small gains. This is because areas 
offering little or no opposition to school inte- 
gration yielded early—within a few years 
after the Supreme Court’s Black Monday“ 
decision. And I'm convinced that States and 
communities which continue to resist this 
unconstitutional edict will find the first 10 
years the hardest. 

Thus, of the 16,798 Negroes listed as "in 
schools with whites” in the Deep South, 
more than 10,000 are in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, under policies of 
“token” integration, Another 3,650 are in 
Florida—mostly in the Miami area, where the 
influx of Cuban refugees has led to rapid 
changes in neighborhood ethnic patterns. 
And the 1,814 claimed for Louisiana disre- 
gards the very effective boycott by whites of 
the “integrated” classrooms in New Orleans, 
and the subsequent opening of many new 
white private schools. 

Yes—forced racial integration has already 
made its biggest gains. And I am proud to 
point out that my own State of Mississippi 
remains untouched. Her people are united 
in the determination to retain control of 
their own local affairs—including the public 
schools. 

It is my view that the years ahead will see 
the scene of racial conflict shifting from the 
South to the North. Already, the excesses 
of many irresponsible Negro agitators have 
alarmed residents and officials in New York 
City, Chicago, Cleveland, and countless other 
communities. The growing militance of the 
Negro agitators, their mounting calls for vio- 
lence, the realization among whites that the 
agitators are insatiable in their demands and 
their quest for power—these factors are 
awakening millions of white northerners who 
were previously willing to accept integration, 
or were at least unwilling to oppose it. 

The Supreme Court itself is contributing 
to this reversal of the trend, by its recent 
string of decisions running counter to the 
basic beliefs and principles of most Ameri- 
cans. Northern whites with no race problem 
close at hand could afford to be academic 
and objective and tolerant of the Supreme 
Court's Black Monday” decision. But when 
the Supreme Court runs amuck—when it 
frees known Communists, when it gives un- 
ruly demonstrators virtual license to defy 
law and order, when it permits the smut 
peddlers to continue unchecked, when it 
seeks to ban Almighty God from our national 
life—then, many patriotic Americans view 
the Supreme Court in a new light, and see 
the “Black Monday” decision in a new con- 
text, as part of an insidious campaign to de- 
Americanize America, 


Inertia is a natural state. It is difficult to 
motivate men to action unless they perceive 
a clear threat to their own and their families’ 
peace and well-being. Today, the peripatetic 
agitators and the power-crazed Supreme 
Court are providing that motivation. Action 
will soon follow. 

Meanwhile, scientists dedicated only to the 
pursuit of truth are reporting new evidence 
of inherent racial differences. This scientific 
proof is coming from so many respected 
sources and in such volume that it cannot 
long be ignored. Many northerners, raised 
in an environmentalist, egalitarian tradi- 
tion—but without contact with N 
will soon come to acknowledge the basic facts 
about racial differences long known to white 
southerners accustomed to living among and 
dealing with large numbers of Negroes. 

If there is one pervasive trait which unites 
our Nation, it is that of kindliness to our fel- 
low man. When the American consensus is 
agreed that it is unkind to create false hopes 
and unattainable desires in the mind of the 
Negro, and that it is unfair to set goals for 
him which he cannot reach and to expect of 
him that which he cannot achieve, then will 
sanity be restored to American race relations, 
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and a new era of good feeling become ap- 
parent throughout the land. In my humble 
opinion, that day is not far distant. 


Problems of the Broadcast Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
recognized fact that we are undergoing 
such changes in our social and economic 
life that it perhaps could be termed a 
technological revolution. Our challenge 
is to meet the rapid changes we are ex- 
periencing in every phase of activity. 

There can be no question but what 
broadcasting has experienced the most 
dramatic development than perhaps any 
other phase of our activity unless it is in 
the development of atomic energy and 
nuclear power. Reaction to these tre- 
mendous developments have been mixed 
and interesting. 

Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board, National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., delivered an interesting address on 
the problems of the broadcast industry 
at the NBC television and radio affiliates 
meeting at Beverly Hills, Calif., June 3, 
1964: 

It is a great pleasure to greet all of you 
again. I find these annual occasions to be 
among the brightest spots in my calendar and 
hope you value them as highly as I do. 

The opportunity for introspection and 
long-range appraisal is too often denied us 
by the pressing daily demands of our complex 
industry. For a few moments today, I hope 
to overcome this occupational handicap by 
considering the turbulent route we have 
traveled together and some of the principal 
challenges that lie ahead of us. 

Since its inception, broadcasting has un- 
dergone continued—and sometimes trau- 
matic—adjustment and development in re- 
sponse to rapid social, economic, and tech- 
nological changes. Indeed, change at an ac- 
celerating rate has been the only constant in 
our business, particularly in the past 15 
years of television’s development. Prompt 
and positive reaction to these changes has 
been not only the path to progress but the 
price of survival. 

During this period, for example, we have 
witnessed drastic modifications in the whole 
complexion of radio, particularly networking, 
which for a time was threatened with ex- 
tinction. But with a combination of in- 
spiration and perspiration, liberal quantities 
of midnight oll and red ink, a way was 
found—led by NBC and its affillates—to 
adapt and maintain national radio services 
of value to the public and to stations. 

The spectacular expansion of television 
has been marked by equally drastic changes 
in the techniqués of production, in adver- 
tising patterns, in program forms. Some of 
them have been thrust on the Industry by 
inescapable economic realities; others have 
been fashioned by broadcasters to provide a 
service responsive to audience interests that 
television itself has awakened and culti- 
vated. Whatever the source of these chal- 
lenges, they have been met affirmatively, and 
the result is a dynamic medium, different in 
form and broader in scope than the boldest 
anticipation of its pioneers. 
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We have seen television burst the bounds 
of the broadcast studio and create a whole 
new industry of film production, which has 
generated new sources of supply and altered 
the patterns of network and local broadcast- 
ing. 

We have seen the creation of new forms of 
television advertising, in order to make the 
medium available to a wide range of spon- 
sors in the face of rising costs that have 
accompanied growing circulation and in- 
creasingly ambitious programing. This in 
turn has changed some of the basic economic 
relationships of the business, with networks 
required more and more to shoulder the bur- 
dens of financing production and the risks 
of program failure. 

Interwoven with these developments has 
been the constant search for program di- 
versity, and for greater creativity and qual- 
ity. It has given rise to the “special” and 
the 90-minute series, has made television 
drama a stimulating and multifaceted field, 
has brought the great performers of the 
world to the home screen, and has devel- 
oped its own stars, 

Of greatest significance has been the 
growth, within the past 15 years, of the new 
medium of television journalism that has 
become the basic source of news and infor- 
mation for millions of Americans; and by 
its ability to serve so directly and perya- 
sively as the Nation's prime instrument of 
local and national political communication, 
has forever altered the American political 
process. In this area, too, new forms have 
been created—the “instant” news special, 
the Great Debate of 1960, and the innova- 
tion of devoting a full evening to a single is- 
sue, as with NBC's “The American Revolu- 
tion of 1963,” 

The record of television’s advances under 
many conflicting pressures belies any claim 
that this is an industry that sits on its 
status quo. The constant lesson of our 
experience is that none of us can relax after 
having met the challenges of the past, for 
they are only prelude to the larger ones 
ahead. 


We face these new challenges in an at- 
mosphere of increasingly intense competi- 
tion. It is basically competition for audi- 
ences, for attracting the members of a di- 
verse public. They will respond only as we 
satisfy their interests more than other media; 
and their selection among all available pro- 
grams ultimately determines the success of 
each station and network. This competi- 
tion for audience underlies the equally 
intense competition for sales, talent, pro- 
grams, and prestige. Some observers have 
questioned the desirability of such competi- 
tion, arguing that in radio—with the tre- 
mendous proliferation of stations over the 
past decade—it has endangered the economic 
health of the medium, with adverse effects 
on service; and that in television it sub- 
ordinates program diversity and quality to 
the sole standard of program popularity. 

Even if there should be some truth in 
these claims, we cannot accept restraints on 
competition as offering a better means of 
meeting the varied interests of our multiple 
society. For such restraints would obstruct 
the public’s freedom of choice and interpose 
an arbitrary judgment as to what the pub- 
lic should receive. This is true both of pri- 
vate restraint and government restraint; and 
it always strikes me as an oddity that when 
it comes to broadcasting, some who are 
the foremost champions of freedom and com- 


petition in other fields of expression, advo- 


cate government influence on programing or 
coordinated scheduling among networks to 
enlarge the program fields they personally 
prefer. 

Similarly, artificial restraint on station 


competition, whether through “birth control” - 


in radio or limitation of development of full 
facilities in television, would improperly sub- 
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ordinate the values of competition to its 
drawbacks, and displace both with expand- 
ing regulation. Within the framework of 
proper engineering standards, no one has the 
wisdom to prescribe the optimum number of 
stations that can be supported locally, re- 
gionally, or nationally. The question of how 
many stations can operate and survive on 
the basis of the service they offer can be an- 
swered only by the public’s response to that 
service and the economic realities of the com- 
petitive market—not by the crystal ball of 
advance planners. 

In advocating maximum competition in 
broadcasting—as we do—some, however, in- 
dulge in the unwarranted assumption that 
full and free competition demands maximum 
dispersion of station ownership. They have 
exalted this to an end in itself, regardless of 
the adverse effects it may have on the scope 
and character of the overall broadcast serv- 
ice. 

The advocates of this view use a term of 
opprobrium—concentration—to characterize 
the entities that consistently devote the larg- 
est resources to broadcast operation and de- 
velopment—multiple owners, newspaper 
magazine owners, and companies that oper- 
ate both networks and stations. Through 
this approach, the true considerations of 
competition are clouded by the emotions that 
equate bigness with badness. This equation 
has long been invalidated by the experience 
of our economy and society, which demon- 
strates that large undertakings demand large 
resources and combinations of skills—wheth- 
er in the development of atomic energy, in 
heavy industry, in mass distribution, or eveD 
in the operation of government itself. We 
have learned that substantial enterprises can 
further, rather than inhibit, healthy competi- 
tion. Although size has become one of our 
Nation's greatest functional assets, emotional 
response still obstructs a clear vision of 
the importance and benefits of size. 

The issue invites thoughtful consideration 
in the light of the realities of broadcasting- 
It can be most productively examined if we 
apply the accepted touchstone of the public 
interest. The question is: Would the publie 
be better served if a policy of greater dis- 
persion of station ownership were followed? 

Those who support such a course rest 
their position primarily on the value of 
fostering a multiplicity of voices in news 
information, and other influences on publie 
opinion—an objective we would all support. 
I do not believe that objective is 
by the present patterns of station ownership. 
and would like to examine with you the 
questions raised and the benefits developed 
by multiple station ownership and the com- 
mon ownership of publications and stations. 

In terms of multiple station ownership, 
diversity of voices has meaning only for the 
individual market. This is the very prin- 
ciple recognized and amply protected by the 
“duopoly” rule, prohibiting ownership of 
more than one TV, AM, or FM station within 
a single area. The principle is meaningless 
when applied to ownership of multiple sta- 
tions serving separate areas, such as 
ownership-of a station in New York and 
Chicago, or in Cleveland and San Francisco. 
Such ownerships cannot reduce the diversity 
of voices available to the public in any 
these localities. The contrary view spring® 
from the fallacy that there is a homogeneous 
national audience, rather than a multiplicity 
of individual market-by-market audiences 
representing in aggregate the total audience. 

Fear expressed by the opponents of multi- 
ple ownership is that a single corporate entity 
owning stations in separate localities may 
impose a uniform set of program standards. 
unrelated and unsuited to the differing inte 


sibility of each station to assess and 
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the interests of its own community; and it 
ignores the compelling economic necessity for 
each station to follow such a course if it is 
to compete effectively for local public favor. 

Even if one casts aside these realities to 
raise the specter of an anticompetitive po- 
tential” in multiple ownership through eco- 
nomic domination of the national market, 
it becomes quickly apparent that there is no 
Prospect of such domination under present 
regulations, which I belleve have worked well. 
Whereas no one multiple television station 
Owner, operating under these regulations, ac- 
counts for more than 8 percent of all tele- 
Vision station time sales, we find that in- 
dividual companies have far larger market 
shares in most other industries. For exam- 
Ple, single companies account respectively 
for 17 percent of the U.S. sales of rubber 
Products; 18 percent of iron and steel; 23 
Percent of petroleum and natural gases; 31 
Percent of tobacco products; 40 percent of 
motor vehicles and equipment, and 75 per- 
cent of electronic computers. 

Similar considerations apply to station 
Ownership by newspaper or magazine inter- 
ests. In these situations, it is claimed, the 
Operation of publishing and broadcasting 
under common ownership tends to exclude 
competition in news and information, and 
Torecloses the public from a diversity of views 
to ald it in forming its judgments and opin- 
ions. This argument either overlooks or ig- 
nores the fact that no newspaper, magazine 
Or broadcast station is the sole source of in- 
formation for any citizen in any community. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
Clation last summer made an extensive analy- 
sis in this field. It found, not surprisingly, 
that a number of metropolitan areas have 
Only one daily newspaper published in the 
Core city. Typically, however, the sources of 
news and information available to such com- 
munities were in the dozens. For example, 
in the environs of the one-newspaper city of 
Sioux Falls, the public had access to a total 
of 63 different information sources. Sixteen 
Of these originated in the city itself, from 
two television and four radio stations, four 
Weeklies and six specialized publications. 
And a total of 47 publications regularly 
Served the Sioux Falls metropolitan area 
trom outside; 12 dailies, 10 Sunday papers, 
6 national Sunday supplements, plus 19 na- 
tional magazines. 


So much for the questions that have been 
Talsed about multiple station ownership and 
Joint ownership of broadcast and publishing 
enterprises. But consideration of the sub- 
ject is incomplete without examination of the 
Positive public benefits of such ownerships. 

These owners have been leaders in the 
industry, not followers: The advantage of 
& broad base that is not at the mercy of 
the economic vagaries of a single community, 
and the resources of combined skills and ex- 
perience, have been used by them to ad- 
one ag enlarge the public values of broad- 

g. 

From radio's very beginnings, newspaper 
Owners and multiple licensees have been in 
the forefront of broadcast pioneering. When 

first regular radio network was inaugu- 
rated by NBC in November 1926, more than 
of the stations comprising it were owned 
such licensees. They helped establish the 
radio network industry, from which so much 
of modern broadcasting has developed. In 
Succeeding years, they continued to lead in 
the technical progress that has brought 
casting to its present position of in- 
fluence and service, 

This record was repeated with the develop- 
ment of television. The 108 sations that 
Went into operation before the freeze were 
the ones that undertook the pioneering risks 
Cf a new and uncertain medium and the 
heavy initial losses entailed in building it— 
and two-thirds of these stations were owned 
by newspaper publishers and multiple li- 
Censees. Today, these ownerships account 
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for 80 percent of the stations that are de- 
veloping the new medium of color by pro- 
viding a local live color service to their 
communities. 

In the field of television station operations, 
they have been the vanguard of program 
creativity, developing bold new local program 
projects that have not only enriched their 
own communities, but are becoming. an ad- 
ditional source of supply to other stations. 
They have used their financial resources lib- 
erally in the less lucrative areas of pro- 
gramming, in news, special events, education, 
and in cultural efforts such as the presenta- 
tion of repertory theater and civic music or- 
ganizations, thereby enhancing each station's 
potential for diversity and local expression. 

A particular value served by the multiple 
station ownership of network companies 
is the financial support it provides for the 
television network enterprise which oper- 
ates under enormous financial hazards. It 
was this support that enabled the radio net- 
works to weather the years of heavy losses 
while adjusting to the realities of television. 
And it is this support that helps the three 
television networks to assume, year by year, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars of com- 
mitments for developing an array of new 

and maintaining a wide-ranging 
national program service of entertainment, 
news, and information. 

Similarly, and additional value of news- 
paper-owned stations is the contribution 
they make to the economic stability of 
newspapers and consequently to the price- 
less institution of a free press. It is the 
fact that of the many newspapers that have 
gone from the scene in the past two de- 
cades, the rate of suspension of those with- 
out broadcast interests is about twice that 
of newspapers with broadcast ownership. 

The judgment of thoughtful people out- 
side the industry also recognizes the singu- 
lar contributions group-owned and publica- 
tion-allied stations have brought to the 
public. An analysis of station awards 
granted over the past 4 years by four dis- 
tinguished organizations—the Peabody, 
Ohio State, Freedoms Foundation and Sigma 
Delta Chi—discloses that 137 out of 157 
were conferred upon stations owned by 
multiple licensees or by newspaper and mag- 
azine publishers. I believe that this over- 
whelming vote of confidence by objective 
observers offers further evidence that the 
ownership forms we have been discussing 
have contributed affirmatively, and far be- 
yond the norm, to the public interest. 

Multiple and newspaper owners are dem- 
onstrating every day their ability and ea- 
gerness to enlarge and enliven broadcasting 
through competition. While continuing 
this effort, we must all be constantly alert 
to the dangers of any proposals, based on 
theory and abstraction, that would weaken 
our capacity to provide an ever broadening 
service to the public, 

Many other forces that will influence and 
shape our industry in the years ahead are 
already apparent. One of these is the unique 
and powerful impact of color, which is now 
rapidly moving toward the inevitable time 
when it will supplant black and white as 
the basic medium. The challenge here is 
not so much to those of us who have pio- 
neered in color and are beginning to realize 
its benefits, but to those who have lagged 
behind, For color will lift all of television 
to a new level, increasing its audience attrac- 
tion, enlarging its value to present sponsors 
and drawing to it whole classifications of 
local and national advertising that television 
nas never captured. Any broadcaster—net- 
work or statlon—who is unwilling to par- 
ticipate in advancing this forward movement 
of television is shriking his responsibilities— 
and neglecting his opportunities—as much 
as if he failed to keep his equipment and 
facilities up to date or disregarded avenues 
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toward program improvement to provide the 
best possible service, 

Another basic development is the increased 
and renewed prospect for the growth of UHF, 
aided by a number of new factors: the all- 
channel receivers that became mandatory 
last month; the sharply rising rate of acqui- 
sition of color sets, with each new color set. 
also a UHF receiver; the increasing need for 
additional stations in scarce-facility major 
markets; and the settlement of Government 
policy on UHP. 

The year-by-year automatic increase in 
the UHF circulation base from the first two 
factors will put UHF stations in a new pos- 
ture, with the potential of further sharpen- 
Ing competition, stimulating additional 
sources of programing, multiplying services, 
increasing opportunities for network afilia- 
tions and many other side effects. These are 
developments we should welcome as aspects 
of vitality in a competitive industry. NBC 
does welcome them and has always supported 
measures to make the 70 UHF channels fully 
effective in broadcasting. But we must also 
be alert to pressures for expediting UHF de- 
velopment artificially and sustaining it 
synthetically. Such measures would negate 
the competitive framework UHF develop- 
ment is designed to advance, and would not 
provide a sound foundation for UHF's future. 

A third principal development ahead is 
the burgeoning system of educational tele- 
vision. It is only at the threshold of its 
growth but promises to add another dimen- 
sion to our medium, not only as a sorely 
needed new instrument in the teaching proc- 
ess, but as a regular program source that 
emphasizes specialized information and cul- 
tural programing. In this latter capacity, 
it will complement the role of commercial 
broadcasters and provide a continuing test 
of the extent of audience interest in such 
specialized material. But if tts programing 
is effective, it will also stimulate commer- 
cial broadcasters, and even challenge them 
for the attention of audience segments at- 
tracted by such fare. 

Finally, closer than the horizon—almost 
overhead—hangs the riddle of pay television 
accompanied by the growing puzzle of 
CATV. On the latter, NBC's position has 
been simple and clear. We believe that the 
majority of CATV systems have benefited 
the public by bringing television to small 
unserved areas and by enlarging choices of 
programing in other communities with min- 
imum service. We also recognize that there 
have been some occasions where CATV oper- 
ations have generated conflicting public 
interests by depriving a local station of its 
opportunities for survival and growth, with- 
out offering a parallel public service. We 
have felt that minimum regulation of CATV 
was justified to mediate these colliding pub- 
lic interests; and that as a matter of prin- 
ciple, CATV operators should be required to 
obtain the consent of those whose programs 
they use so y to themselves. 

These solutions seemed adequate when 
CATV supplemented the television system 
by operating principally within areas of lit- 
tle or no television service. But now it seems 
to be reaching out well beyond those areas 
to import programs to substantial markets 
that might otherwise support additional sta- 
tions offering wider services—and all this 
without consent of the program proprietors 
and in derogation of a carefully designed 
allocations system. 

Clearly, a resolution of the novel prob- 
lems raised by these developments requires 
first a full disclosure and analysis of the 
facts, many of which lie beneath the surface. 
We are studying the situation carefully and 
will form our judgments on the basis of the 
facts as they come to light, 

With respect to pay television, our posi- 
tion over the we have found no 
basis for changing it—has been to oppose 
any system that would withdraw frequencies 
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from public broadcasting to offer a service 
of narrow casting available only to those 
willing and able to pay for it, using box 
office returns from the few to outbid free 
television for the popular attractions it offers 
without charge to all. 

But as we reaffirmed last March, we re- 
ject the principle of seeking Government pro- 
tection against a pay system that does not 
use public frequencies, even though we rec- 
ognize that its consequences can have the 
same adverse effects as wireless pay TV. We 
take this position because we do not believe 
that competition from a new nonbroadcast- 
ing venture—wired pay TV—is In itself jus- 
tification for broadcasters to urge Govern- 
ment prohibition of such an activity. 

We do not know whether pay television 
in any form will become established al- 
though past history and current experience 
do not offer it much comfort on that score. 
No one knows for sure what its effects on 
our Nation’s broadcast service would be if 
it should ever become established, but we 
do not see how it can build any wide suc- 
cess without undermining the foundations 
of free broadcasting. Even so, our best 
course—as in all industry issues—is to do 
the best job that can be done in providing 
the broadest, most effective and progressive 
service to all the people, in the conviction 
that this is by far the best insurance against 
a weakening of our system from within or 
without. 

Looking to the future, we have only one 
assurance—that over the next 15 years the 
changes in our medium will dwarf those of 
the past decade anda half. We cannot fore- 
tell with certainty the shape and forms of 
television of 1979, when UHF, color, and 
educational television should be fully de- 
veloped; when pay television will have risen 
or fallen; when we will have had 15 years of 
accelerated technological development, from 
communication satellites to the transforma- 
tion that will be wrought by tape develop- 
ments coming out of the laboratories; when 
we will have seen the results of 15 more years 
of regulatory pressures, economic changes, 
and shifting currents of public interest and 
taste. 

Some of these developments are benign, 
others threatening, but all are challenging. 
Our industry is resilent and adaptive, and I 
am confident that it can surmount the 
threats and build on the challenges. As we 
encounter the forces of change, each height 
of attainment can be a new beginning. NBC 
and its affiliates have prevailed in the tests 
of the past and through our joint efforts we 
will continue to do so in the years ahead. 


New Outlet for Florida Cattle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Congressmen from beef cattle 
States have been vigorously and ear- 
nestly pointing out to the administra- 
tion the almost desperate economic 
plight of our cattlemen. In times of 
high prices and great prosperity in the 
Nation, beef prices have steadily de- 
creased. 

The problem is one principally of per- 
mitting too sizable imports of cheap 
foreign beef. Congressmen have pro- 
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I, and others, have introduced bills to 
cut down on foreign imports. The 
Johnson administration refuses to take 
action. In fact, it has put itself on 
record as opposing any action. 

The Orlando Sentinel, the principal 
newspaper in my 11th District of Florida 
has always, over the years, vigorously 
fought for the economic welfare of busi- 
nessmen in central Florida, It has been 
in the forefront of the beef battle. 

A fine editorial in the June 18 issue 
points out that Florida cattlemen are 
trying their best to help themselves and 
it is high time that the President and 
Congress lend them a helping hand. I 
agree. 

Here is the editorial: 

New OUTLET ror FLORIDA CATTLE 


Florida Cattlemen's Association has 
turned to the promotion of livestock sales 
to northern feedlots, an enterprising project 
which should greatly stimulate the already 
im; t Florida cattle industry. 

Credit for initiating the promotion goes 
to Mr. Arthur Higbie, executive vice president 
of the FCA, Mr. Gilbert Tucker, chairman 
of the FCA marketing committee, and Mr. 
John Stiles, Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

On a 3,420-mile trip they visited feedlot 
operators in North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 

“We were not actually selling cattle,” Mr. 
Higbie says. We were selling the Florida 
cattle industry, and I think we sold both 
the industry and a lot of cattle,” 

Feedlot operators buy cattle from ranchers, 
transport them to feedlots where corn and 
other feed grain is plentiful, and fatten 
them for selling. = 

The feedlot operator expects to make his 
profit on the weight gain of the cattle. 

The personal contacts made by the three 
men on behalf of the Florida cattle industry 
should greatly stimulate interest in the 
Florida series of feeder sales which start 
July 17 in Okeechobee and end in Orlando 
October 9. 

The increased introduction of Florida cat- 
tle into U.S. feedlots as a result of the feeder 
sales will be the best proof yet of the often- 
proved fact that high quality Florida-bred 
cattle top weight gains of others in feed- 
lots. 

Mr. Higbie says Florida cattle, by reason 
of their breeding, the equitable climate, and 
other factors, have the desired ability to 
start light in the feedlots, and produce 
more leaner meat more quickly than many 
other cattle. 

This means less expense to feedlot oper- 
ators and therefore greater profits—a neces- 
sity today in view of the increased competi- 
tion from inexpensive foreign beef. 

Such enterprise as is being shown by the 
Florida Cattlemen's Association will boost 
the interest in, and sales of, prime Florida 
cattle, introducing them to an entire new 
nationwide market, 

The prediction that the Florida cattle in- 
dustry will double within the next 10 years, 
producing 700 million pounds of beef as 
against 379 million today, may be low if 
feeder lot sales catch on as expected. 

Cattlemen here and nationwide are doing 
their best to cut costs and still guarantee 
themselves the profit needed to stay in busi- 
ness—an increasingly smaller profit due to 
the rising imports of foreign beef. 

They deserve congratulations, but more 
than that, they deserve a helping hand by 
Congress in the form of legislation to limit 
imports, and they deserve some considera- 
tion from the one man who should under- 
stand their problems, Rancher Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 


The President has said he would veto any 
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legislation to restrict beef imports. He is 
more interested in free world trade than in 
protecting the U.S. cattle industry. 

As laudable as this may be from a one- 
world standpoint, damaging our own econ- 
omy to help that of nations which we today 
subsidize anyway, is not sound. 

American cattlemen will have to try to 
persuade the President to change his mind. 
If they can't do this they will have to try to 
persuade the majority in Congress to enact 
legislation which can be passed over his 
veto. 


The Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when patriotism is derided and 
where love of country is ridiculed, it is 
refreshing to know that there are still 
those who honor the flag of the United 
States and all for which it stands. 

I am proud to include in the RECORD 
a short article written for the Dallas 
Morning News by a constituent from 
Dallas, Mr. J. Howard Payne. Mr. 
Payne's article, Flag Day, 1964“ follows: 

Prac Day, 1964 

From the Napoleonic wars comes the 
story of a lad too young to bear arms yet 50 
fired with devotion to his country that he 
was entrusted with carrying the regimental 
standard. During one hot engagement un- 
der heavy fire he advanced the colors so far 
ahead of the regiment as to be almost out 
of contact. The commander sent a runner 
to him with the message “Bring the s 
back to the line.“ The youth sent back the 
ringing reply “Bring the line up to the 
standard.” 

Here in the United States in another kind 
of war, what is the relative position of “the 
line“ to Old Glory, our standard,“ on this 
its 189th birthday? 

The Stars and Stripes was designed to rep- 
resent America as a conscience as well as a 
Nation. Its honor in both fields is wrapped 
up in its folds. The years should have added, 
and did to our heritage; for many decades 
our allegiance never wavered. 

But where now Is “the line“ of dedication 
to God through whatever faith; to unques- 
tioned integrity; devotion to fair play; heed- 
ing of conscience; justice, which does not re- 
quire coddling, for all; unfettered freedom 
of thought; no compromise with evil; will- 
ingness to become involved when courage 
is needed? 

Where is our sense of duty to succeeding 
generations? May it not be that the grop- 
ing, confused as it is, of the youth of today 
is another call to us the adults to “bring 
the line up to the standard“ from a courage- 
ous right-thinking lad away out in front? 

Strong forces are at work actively, un- 
ceasingly, and at dangerously high levels, to 
decry our nationalism; to equate the emer- 
gence of wholly unprepared tribal groups 
into nationhood with the American Revo- 
lution in which thirteen highly civilized es- 
tablished colonies set up an orderly Union; 
they endeavor to condition and accustom our 
minds to cutting our cloth to fit the views 
and selfish aspirations of foreign nations; 
to accept their decisions in matters vital 
to us alone; to accommodate ourselves to 
their demands for our money; to go far be- 
yond the limits of decent self respect in tak- 
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ing their contemptuous diatribes lying down. 
To continue the myth of FDR that Uncle Joe 
Stalin was not a bad sort of fellow, that the 
Soviet Union would yield to sweetness and 
light, and that decent. people could coexist 
in one world from which war was thence- 
forth forever banned. 

Flag Day 1964 is a time to give sober 
thought not only to where now stands “the 
Une“ but more importantly where stand we 
With our individual responsibility, in relation 
to “the standard?” Are we striving to bring 
What is now a weakening line up to our his- 
toric standard, or are we even though it be 
through indifference alone aiding those 
forces who would pull it back to one no 
longer representative of our heritage? 

Old Glory, stay you there yet awhile. 
Your people surely will arouse and again 
advance “the line“ to where you were des- 
tined always to stand. 

J. Howarp PAYNE. 


Tocks Island Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the Parks 
Subcommittee of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee heard testimony 
earlier this month on behalf of proposed 
legislation to make Tocks Island a na- 
tional recreational area. On June 6, I 
Wrote to Representative THOMAS MOR- 
RIs, Democrat, of New Mexico, subcom- 
Mittee chairman, urging the passage of 
this legislation. 

New Jersey is the most urbanized State 
in the Nation and most strongly feels 
the need for additional recreational proj- 
€cts. Conversion of this land and water 
into a national playground would put 
Over 20 million people within an hour 
and a half away from boating and camp- 
ing sites which are all too rare in this 
Most industrialized strip of the country. 
I also pointed out that northwestern 
New Jersey would receive multiple eco- 
nomic benefits from the proposed proj- 
ect and new water resources from the 
planned dam at Tock’s Island. 

The Daily Home News of New Bruns- 
Wick, N.J., of June 18, clearly explains 
me project and New Jersey’s urgent need 
Lor it. 

The article follows: 

Tocks ISLAND Park SUPPORTED 

In testifying strongly in favor of legisla- 
tion creating a national recreation area at 
Tocks Island on the Delaware, the metro- 


The Metropolitan Regional Council spokes- 
before a subcommittee of the House 


ve re- 
“The Federal Government 


of natural grandeur (Tocks Island) 
Which is within easy reach of the most pop- 
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ulated part of the United States. The many 
benefits which will be derived from the Dela- 
ware Valley proposal, of which recreation is 
one, serve a true national purpose.” 

The Tocks Island Dam, upstream from 
Delaware Water Gap, will create a 37-mile 
lake in the Delaware. It has vast water 
supply, flood control, and recreational poten- 
tdalities. There is before Congress legislation 
which would create a recreation area under 
Federal control along this lake and below 
the dam. The State has the great Stokes 
Forest and High Point Park in the area. It 
also has 6,100 acres of virgin land in the 
Worthington Tract nearby. The State has 
offered to negotiate with the National Park 
Service for the use of any or all of this vast 
land holding in the development of the 
Tocks Island recreation project. 

As envisioned, the Tocks Island recrea- 
tion project would include a sizable acreage 
along the new lake on the Pennsylvania 
side of the river, a recreation area that would 
be about half the size of the recreation area 
in New Jersey. 

Federal establishment of this area seems 
entirely proper even though the land lies 
in only two States. It is envisioned that 
the Tocks Island project would serve New 
York and nearby States intensively and that 
people would come to it from all over the 
Nation. The Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission estimates that the Tocks Island Rec- 
reation Area would record 7 million visitor- 
days annually. 

If the Congress decides to enact the Tocks 
Island recreation legislation, New Jersey will 
complement its famed seashore recreation 
assets with a unique lake and mountain 
attraction. 


Taras Shevchenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
has been attempting by various means 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain in order 
that we may, on a people-to-people basis, 
break down the wall or separation that 
has kept men of good will from resolving 
the issues obstructing world peace. 

In so many instances we have appealed 
for understanding on the basis of govern- 
ment to government, and in nearly every 
case our efforts have been futile for the 
simple reason that Communist leaders 
will not bargain honestly or give any 
assurance that agreements entered into 
will not be abrogated as soon as it suits 
their convenience to do so. 

That there is an intense grasping for 
freedom on the part of subjugated peo- 
ples is apparent to everyone, and all they 
ask of us is that we shall reassure them 
in regard to our sympathy for their 
cause. The erection here in the Nation’s 
Capital of a statue in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko, one of the Ukraine's 
greatest, is a forward step that these be- 
leaguered people will understand since 
we thereby honor a patriot who through- 
out his life symbolized militant opposi- 
tion to oppressive government. 

We hail Patriot Shevchenko as the 
personification of all that liberty stands 
for and we shall continue to accept the 
statute of this great freedom fighter as 
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added injunction to work for the libera- 
tion of all men who writhe beneath the 
tyrant’s heel. May the spirit that flows 
from his service and sacrifice continue to 
ae patriots in every land to the end 
0 e. 


“She Is Thoroughly Committed to Her 
Career; and She Thrives on It”—A 
New York Herald Tribune Profile of 
Representative Edna F. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune yesterday car- 
ried an interesting and informative ar- 
ticle by Gwen Gibson about the dean of 
the Democratic Congresswomen, the 
first Democratic Congresswoman to be 
elected from New York City, and a 
Member who has, through hard work 
and a brilliant mind, become one of our 
most outstanding experts in this House 
on foreign policy issues. 

Congresswoman EDNA FLANNERY 
KeLLY, as this article points out, is a 
formidable political foe for anyone 
who challenges her political leadership 
in New York. And she is also formid- 
able in House debate, or in getting to the 
heart of the issues in committee hear- 
ings. But I think most of us here think 
of her not in terms of her so-called for- 
midableness as of her graciousness and 
charm and gentility—and tremendous 
ability. She proves again, in her suc- 
cessful career in political life, that it is 
possible to be feminine and also effec- 
tiye as a legislator, to be close to the 
problems of the average family and also 
to be intimately familiar with the world- 
shaking problems which confront our 
country and the free world. All of us 
in the House are proud of her as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and the women Mem- 
bers are particularly proud that she is 
one of us. 

The late President John F. Kennedy 
dramatically Mrs. KELLEY’s 
great abilities when he appointed her last 
year as a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. He was not merely 
extending her an honor of great signifi- 
cance; more importantly, he was send- 
ing one of the most capable Members of 
the House of Representatives into the 
continuing battle for freedom which is 
constantly being waged in the U.N., as it 
is also in many parts of the world. Mrs. 
KELLY was attacked politically for ab- 
senteeism” from the House because of 
her presence at these sessions of the 
U.N.; actually, she was serving her con- 
stituents and her country—and this 
House—in her valiant efforts at the U.N., 
efforts which brought praise from Sec- 
retary Rusk, Ambassador Stevenson, and 
others who observed the effective manner 
in which she spoke up for the American 
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position in bitterly contested issues be- 
fore the UN. 

Gwen Gibson gives some of that back- 
ground in her excellent article in the 
Herald Tribune in which she has pres- 
ented a revealing insight into the po- 
litical career of Congresswoman KELLY— 
an article I think all the Members who 
admire Mrs. KELLY will want to read. 
Under unanimous consent, I therefore 
submit the article from yesterday’s New 
York Herald Tribune as follows: 


Formmas.e For: Mrs. “Hr, KELLY!” 
(By Gwen Gibson) 


Mayor Robert Wagner's fight to unseat the 
city’s Democratic “bosses” suffered a little- 
noticed but ignominious setback in the re- 
cent Democratic primary, The scene of his 
defeat’ was Brooklyn, and the cause of it all 
was one U.S. Representative, EDNA FLANNERY 
Ketty—a formidable political opponent in 
anybody's books. 

Mrs. KELLY, who was seeking her 9th term 
in Congress from the most populous congres- 
sional district in New York, Brooklyn's 12th, 
clobbered her tyro opponent, Attorney 
Eugene Victor, by nearly 3 to 1—19,160 to 
6,504. 

Neither the Congresswoman nor the mayor 
acknowledges a feud; this just isn't done in 
the language of politics. But Mr. Victor was 
a Democratic-reform-faction candidate with 
certainly Mayor Wagner's tacit support. And 
Mrs. KELLY was, and is, a stanch supporter of 
Stanley Steingut, the Brooklyn County 
Democratic leader and the man whom Mr. 
Wagner would most like to nudge from pow- 
er. Mrs, KELLY also happens to be coleader 
of the 18th assembly district with Mr. Stein- 
gut; and, incidentally, she deplores the 
“party boss“ expression: “What does it 
mean? We're all duly elected.” 

It adds up to a schism, however friendly, 
between the mayor and Mrs. KELLY, a fact 
she handles with the polish of a true political 
pro. “Bob didn't even come into my district 
during the campaign,” she pointed out dur- 
ing an interview. “In fact, about a month 
ago, I gave a party at the Montauk Club in 
Brooklyn which marked the first social 
gathering in 4 years of pro- and anti-Wagner 
forces.” This in itself was a shrewd maneu- 
ver since Mrs. KeLLY’s district contains parts 
of 12 Brooklyn assembly districts, and ap- 
proximately half of the latter are—or were— 
claimed by pro-Wagner forces. 

It is not surprising that the mayor ducked 
a face-to-face contest with Mrs. KELLY; al- 
though he openly opposed Representative 
CHARLES BUCKLEY, the at least temporarily 
deposed boss of the Bronx. Mrs, KELLY, be- 
sides being a Congresswoman, district leader 
and favorite citizen in her Brooklyn strong- 
hold, is an executive member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and a very pop- 
ular Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, where she is sometimes called the Con- 
gressman's Congresswoman. 

In the course of a 2-hour lunch-interview 
in the House Members’ dining room, she was 
interrupted by a steady stream of colleagues. 
Crusty Representative JOHN ROONEY, Demo- 
crat of New York, giving one of his rare com- 
pliments, said: “That was a good speech, 
Epwa (on the $3.5 billion foreign aid bill.” 
Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, Repub- 
lican of New York, who is more courtly, 
asked: “Has anyone told you today how 
pretty you look?” 


AN INSTITUTION 


Mrs. KeLLY, at 57, the mother of two, and 
the grandmother of seven, is a wom- 
an with dark eyes and dark hair, dappled 
with gray. Tall and trim, she dresses with 
great style. She has used the same dress- 
maker (and the same grocer, and the same 
corner druggist) in Brooklyn for 30 years. 
When Victor chose to oppose her, he tackled 
an institution. 
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Half of the voters in her multiracial dis- 
trict know her by her first name or “Hi, 
KELLY” basis. She first plunged into politics 
after the untimely death of her husband, 
former City Court Justice Edward L. Kelly, 
in order to build a new life and support her 
children. She had majored in political sci- 
ence at Hunter College. She was first ap- 
pointed associate director and then director 
of research for the New York State Demo- 
cratic delegation, a post she held until 
elected to the House in 1949. 

In that 1949 race, as in every subsequent 
congressional race, she beat her Republican 
opponent by a landslide. She was the first 
woman Democrat to be elected to Congress 
from New York City and she remains the 
city’s only woman representative today. Bills 
of interest to housewives which she has 
backed include those to give babysitter tax 
breaks to widows, widowers and divorcees. 
She is also vehemently opposed to the so- 
called luxury taxes, levied in 1944, against 
such things as lipsticks, luggage and hand- 
bags. “A handbag is a necessity. Every 
woman needs one.” 

Her most important congressional post, 
which she won in 1955 through seniority and 
popularity, is as chairman of the high-level 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
Europe. In this capacity she has been em- 
broiled in any number of controversies. The 
most memorable, to Mrs. KxLLx's frank re- 
gret, involved her evening at the theater in 
Cologne last year. Mrs. KELLY and Repre- 
sentative PETER Pre.INcHuYysEen walked out 
on a U.8.-sponsored production of “Phaedra,” 
denouncing the Greek drama as “erotic.” 
The press was scathingly critical. 

On the plus side, businessmen are still ap- 
plauding her fight to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act to require that areas of labor sur- 
plus in the United States be given priority 
over foreign countries where the purchase of 
equipment for our foreign aid program is in- 
volved. She estimates this has brought more 
than $1 billion in new business to the United 
States. 

In Brooklyn, Mrs. KELLY'S home is a 3- 
bedroom middle-income house at 1247 Carroll 
Street, in the Crown Heights section, to 
which she moved as a bride: “I've had the 
same houseman for 30 years.” In Washington 
she and her daughter Maura Patricia Kelly 
(who contemplates a book about my mother, 
the Congresswoman”) live in an apartment 
in Virginia, just across the Potomac from 
the Capitol Building. Mrs. KELLY'S day 
starts at 8 a.m, and extends indefinitely. 
She works on a 7-day-a-week basis. With 
500,000 constituents, her daily mail load is so 
heavy she prefers not to estimate the traffic, 
She is thoroughly committed to her career; 
and she thrives on it. 


NO PERSONAL LIFE 


“I don’t just speak during a campaign,” 
she says. “I go before schools, clubhouses, 
meetings of all kinds constantly in my dis- 
trict whenever I have the time. I have no 
personal life. I used to be quite a golfer, but 
that's no more.” 

In general, Mrs, KELLY has been a liberal- 
minded legislator, in support of aid to Israel, 
civil rights, medical care for the aged and 
liberalized immigration laws. But she has 
occasionally perplexed coliberals with her 
staunch opposition to farm subsidies and aid 
to Yugoslavia, Red China, and Russia, “I 
think those countries should bear the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of their own 
systems.” 

One of Mr. Victor's charges against Mrs. 
KeLLY during the recent primary was that 
“her absentee record last year was second in 
New York only to that of BUCKLEY. Serene 
in her well-established position in Brooklyn, 
Mrs. KELLY chose not to answer . Victor’s 
charges, other than on the House floor. In 
& speech there she pointed out that during 
a great part of last year’s congressional ses- 
sion she was a U.S. delegate to the UN. “In 
spite of that fact, I returned to Washington 
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on every possible occasion to vote on bills 
important to our district and the Nation,” 
the Congresswoman told her colleagues, who 
applauded generously, 

This is the woman the mayor faces if he 
would overthrow the bosses of Brooklyn. Vic- 
tory in a Democratic primary in the 12th 
District, incidentally, is tantamount to elec- 
tion. But if Mrs. KELLY should beckon be- 
fore the election in November, chances are 
Mayor Wagner would hasten to her support. 


Europeans Believe That United States Has 
Decided To Back Down in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Report of the American Se- 
curity Council dated June 22, 1964, con- 
tains an article by Frank J. Johnson, 
foreign editor of the Washington Re- 
port, with statements very much to the 
contrary of the pronouncements from 
both the State Department and the De- 
fense Department and which certainly 
gives us cause for some concern. 

Mr. Johnson’s article follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT, JUNE 22, 1964 


EUROPEANS BELIEVE THAT THE UNITED STATES 
HAS DECIDED TO BACK DOWN IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Seldom in human history has so much 
rested upon the decision of a single govern- 
ment. Seldom in the crisis-marked course 
of the long, weary struggle with our Commu- 
nist enemies has a decision been as difficult 
as that which faced the U.S, Government in 
Asia during the past few weeks. Seldom 
have the conflicting arguments, pressures, 
and basic cold war philosophies been ar- 
rayed so sharply against each other. And 
seldom has the result been so tragic for man- 
kind as the course on which the United 
States now seems embarked in this part of 
the world. 

In Europe, there is little doubt that the 
United States has now made its basic deci- 
sion on the future of southeast Asia: We will 
not extend the war beyond South Vietnam; 
barring some miracle the war probably can- 
not be won; this fact is to be accepted; the 
principal objective of American policy 
henceforth is to conceal this grim truth as 
long as possible while searching for a diplo- 
matic, face-saving arrangement that will lift 
the onus of defeat from the shoulders of the 
United States; the United Nations may offer 
such a way out; the purpose of the special 
conference in Hawaii was not to reach such 
a decision but to confirm and explain to the 
people in the fleld that such a decision had 
already been reached in Washington. 

This is the near unanimous conclusion of 
the European press in the wake of the latest 
Laos crisis and the Honolulu Conference on 
US. policy. It is an assessment based upon 
the same shrewd analysis of the facts which 
the Communists themselves have undoubt- 
edly been making, It is bound to reinforce 
the leaders in Peiping and Hanoi in their 
conviction that the occasionally tough words 
now emanating from Washington are hollow. 
This is probably why Peiping has suddenly 
begun to let it be known that a U.S. attack 
on North Vietnam will result in massive 
Chinese intervention.. The Chinese are has- 
tening to drive the last nail into the coffin 
of U.S. resolution. 

Here are some samples of European press 
comment: 


1964 


1. The Swiss newspaper Tribune of Lau- 
Sanne, June 6, 1964: 
“THE UNITED STATES HAS RENOUNCED EXTEN- 
SION OF THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


“The possibility of engaging in operations 
Against North Vietnam, in order to cut the 
Vietcong supply lines, has been rejected in 
View of the risks involved. * * * For the mo- 
ment it is necessary to continue to fight the 
Vietcong insurrections. ‘For the moment’ 
Means, without doubt, until the American 
elections after which negotiations will be 
Possible—negotiations which the United 
States wants to conduct, granted, from a pos- 
ition of strength. But one notices, neverthe- 
less, that Washington now seems once and 
tor all to have given up the idea of carrying 
the war beyond the frontiers of Vietnam.” 

2. The Paris newspaper Le Monde of June 
6, 1964 (commenting on the U.N. Security 
Council vote on the Cambodian complaint): 

“The United Nations vote on Cambodia has 
less importance than the speech in which 
Mr. Stevenson exposed in even clearer terms 
certain intentions of American policy in 
Indochina, The U.S. representative com- 
Plained that the Security Council had not 
adopted the American proposal and had not 
Gecided to send the ‘blue helmets’ to patrol 
the Cambodian-South Vietnamese frontier. 
“+e At the same time, Mr. Stevenson noted 
that the resolution does provide for the send- 
ing of a commission of three members to 
Cambodia and Vietnam to examine the situa- 
tion on the spot. This can be a beginning, 
Said Stevenson: * * * Mr. Stevenson also de- 
Clared that the reservations of certain coun- 
tries toward a U.N. intervention in an area 
like southeast Asia are understandable, but 
that the fundamental task of the U.N. is the 
Safeguarding of peace and it must extend 
itself to all areas of the world, 

“In other words, the U.S: U.N. chief 
has officially admitted that from now 
On his country will try with ever greater 
insistence to obtain a U.N. intervention, not 
Only in the relatively minor affair of the 
Saigon-Cambodian conflict, but in the in- 
finitely more complex civil war in South 
Vietnam.” 


3. Le Monde again, June 7, 1964; 

“In an election period any problem settled, 
even badly, is a trump for the administra- 
tion. In a period of detente and of a search— 
along the Kennedy lines—for areas of rap- 
Prochement with the U.S.S.R. any negoti- 
ation which succeeds is useful in itself. * * * 

American people have no interest 
ina faraway war and the current President 
Bees it rather as a source of worry, which 
Would be much better avoided in an election 
year, than as a front to maintain, cost what 
it will. Prom this fact comes the impression 
that the effort® made by the Honolulu Con- 
ference to demonstrate the ‘determination’ 
Of the Americans lack conviction, and so 
Washington is looking for a way out through 
the United Nations. This is merely a camou- 
flaged retreat, and there is no reason for 

who believe in it to become indignant 
= the French proposition for neutraliza- 
on.“ 

“Neutralization,” of course, is the French 
Prescription for an Indochina settlement and 
it is strongly backed by such influential 
Commentators as Walter Lippmann. Since 
the United States now seems to be moving 
in this direction it is well to examine the 
Prench-Lippmann thesis. 

In essence, the argument maintains that 
the United States can disengage from the 
Mainland of southeast Asia without the 
area falling under Chinese Communist con- 
trol. This hypothesis rests upon the com- 
torting assumptions that (a) China is so 
Preoccupied with Russia that she has no in- 

in anything more than peace and 
Stability on her southern frontier. Thus, 
be satisfied with genuine neutral- 
ity in the area and will do nothing to sup- 
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port subsequent Communist takeovers of 
the neutralized states of Indochina. This 
will be especially true if American carriers 
are still patrolling the coasts (the me- 
chanics of this one are left quite vague); 
(b) Even if this view is overly optimistic 
Communist regimes in southeast Asia will 
certainly be independent and therefore not 
dangerous because of the historical enmity 
of these peoplés toward China. 

Until quite recently Washington did not 
even begin to buy this argument. Every 
serious Asian expert understands that it is 
nonsense on both counts, because (a) the 
nature of the Sino-Soviet dispute compels 
China to try and prove her case by extend- 
ing communism by means of her more ag- 
gressive methods; and (b) sheer economic 
necessity drives China to try and solve her 
food problem by sejzing control of the un- 
derpopulated rice surplus areas in southeast 
Asia. Whatever the nationalist feelings of 
the Indochinese Communists might be, 
the sheer power of modern China is irre- 
sistible unless the protection of the United 
States is extended to the non-Communist 
Asian peoples. 

This is- why Secretary McNamara made 
his very realistic speech on the stakes in- 
volved last March (see Washington Report 
64-15). This is why we were resolved, up 
to now, to fight in this area. And this is 
certainly why, up to now, we did not sug- 
gest any U.N. intervention. There are an 
infinite number of reasons why U.N. inter- 
vention is not compatible with determined 
resistance to communism. 

The steadily deteriorating military situa- 
tion in South Vietnam, however, capped by 
the most recent Communist advance in Laos, 
forced the United States at last to the ugly 
alternatives which we had sought desperately 
to avoid. The Vietnamese, themselves, can- 
not realistically be expected to fight end- 
lessly if there is no prospect of victory. 
Either we must attempt to force the Com- 
munists to desist from their aggression by 
punishing their homeland, as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unanimously recommended in 
March, or we must accommodate ourselves to 
the prospect of their ultimate victory. We 
have already cried wolf“ too many times, 
to no permanent avail. Plans were indeed 
prepared for the carrying out of these threats, 
but it would now seem from a careful read- 
ing between the lines of the multitude of 
vague, ambiguous, and contradictory U.S. 
statements that the European assessment is 
certainly correct and that President John- 
son is unable to bring himself to an exten- 
sion of the war. This is the implication of 
his specific disavowal, at his press conference 
on June 2, 1964, of any plan to carry the war 
to the North. 

In reaching this decision, President John- 
son presumably understands the conse- 
quences, but he is in large part imprisoned 
by the fatal policy of detente and accommo- 
dation which now determines our actions 
toward the Communist nations. A larger war 
in Asia would fly directly in the face of this 
policy; it would be repugnant to almost all 
of our allies and to many of our own people 
who have been infected by the false notion 
that Communists generally are changing and 
may no longer be interested in spreading 
their doctrine over the world. 

Still, politics requires that the situation in 
Vietnam be held together at least through 
the November elections. There may still be 
time for the American people to soberly re- 
fiect on the consequences of a US. “disen- 
gagement“ from Vietnam, no matter how the 
pill is sugar coated, and to register their 
opinions, This is why it is so important to 
understand the current direction of Ameri- 
can policy. 

The situation in Asia must be put into 
the perspective of the overall drift of world 
events. On the one hand, Washington has 
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swung to the philosophical viewpoint that 
Communist nations as such are not dan- 
gerous or worthy of opposition so long as 
they are semi-independent of Moscow or 
Peiping, or if they do not engage too overtly 
in the spread of revolution. If Washington 
itself no longer takes the official position that 
communism itself is evil and contrary to the 
basic interests and aspirations of mankind, 
it is less and less likely that the people of 
target countries will think so elther. There 
will be no effective counter to Communist 
propaganda and, as a consequence, Com- 
munist rule through parliamentary ma- 
neuver and even through the ballot box will 
become more likely. Communism will be- 
come increasingly respectable. This is a 
major objective of the strategy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

On the other hand, a U.S, military defeat 
in southeast Asia, resulting in a further 
geographical loss to communism will make it 
appear even more inevitable. 1 

What may very well happen, then, is that 
both of the psychological pillars which have 
previously served as barriers to Communist 
expansion; namely: (1) That it was an eyil, 
inherently aggressive force and (2) that it 
would be successfully resisted. by U.S, power, 
will be swept away. The way will be opened 
for a tidal wave which could rapidly over- 
whelm the last barriers of Western civiliza- 
tion, leaving the field of history to a final, 
infinitely bloody contest between the Soviet 
and Chinese brands of totalitarian commu- 
nism for the mastery of the world. 

The President has chosen to emphasize 
peace as our goal in southeast Asia as well 
as in all the world. Well and good, but 
peace can never be successfully purchased 
at the price of liberty. When peace is 
placed above liberty, liberty is surely lost 
and in the long run peace as well. When 
liberty is placed above peace and the Nation 
so placing it enjoys superiority of strength 
over the Nation which would deny liberty, 
then both liberty and peace are preserved. 

FRANK J. JOHNSON, 
Foreign Editor. 


Clarence S. Lea 
SPEECH 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
Members of the House on the death of 
Clarence S. Lea, one of our former col- 
leagues. 

Clarence, as he was affectionately 
known, served as a Representative in the 
Congress from California’s First District 
for 32 years. I had the very great priv- 
ilege of serving on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lea during the 78th 
and 79th Congresses. During the 80th 
Congress, he was the ranking minority 
Member and at the end of that Congress 
he retired after 32 years of service. 

Clarence Lea presided over the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with the same nonpartisanship 
which led both parties in his district to 
give him their endorsement. ; 

He was a great legislator. His per- 
sonal characteristics eminently qualified 
him to be a legislator. His patience and 
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forbearance made possible for him the 
securing of agreements where other men 
might have failed. 

Clarence Lea devoted a great deal of 
time to a study of our presidential elec- 
toral system. He was convinced that this 
system would have to be modified by a 
constitutional amendment and the work 
which he has done in this field may yet 
come to fruition someday. 

I join the Members in expressing my 
heartfelt sympathy to his wife, Daisy. 
I know how close these two were to each 
other and I hope she will find comfort in 
her sorrow that the Lord granted the two 
of them many years of togetherness in 
happiness and contentment. 


Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
& speech delivered by H. Brainard 
Fancher at Stetson University in De 
Land, Fla. on May 14, 1964. Mr. Fancher, 
is general manager of the Apollo Sup- 
port Department of General Electric Co., 
at Daytona Beach, Fla. Mr. Fancher 
has given us a down-to-earth appraisal 
of “Space—Its Relationship to Economic 
Growth”: 

Space—Its RELATIONSHIP TO ECONOMIC 
GROWTH, STETSON UNIVERSITY, Mar 14. 
1964 

(Speech by H. Brainard Fancher)” 

I trust that you will bear with me when 
I remind you of the simple economic fact 
that in order for a nation or a people to 
progress, a continuous search must be made 
for new ways to commit the resources at 
hand to new applications, This basic theo- 
rem of economic growth has been the fund- 
amental law which has made some people 
rich while others with equal resources at 
their command have remained poor. As stu- 
dents of business, economics, and sociology 
I would imagine that you became acquainted 
with this principle early in your studies here. 

This principle applies to companies, as well 
as nations. A company which makes no 
effort to find new markets or which seeks no 
new ways to enhance its development soon 
goes the way of the buggy whip manufac- 
turer. The life of the entrepreneur is a risky 
one, but from his risks, as I am sure you 
have been told, springs new industries which 
bring new products for new markets creat- 
ing jobs for more people, developing. new 
areas, and all of this represents the econ- 
omy. 

What I have described for you Is capital- 
ism, of course, or free enterprise, but call it 
what you will, you must note that the ra- 
tionale of progress is not constrained by any 
single sphere of human endeavor. Economic 


dealt them either 


The types of risks that nations have his- 
torically assumed can be summarized under 
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such headings as military, exploration, scien- 
tific, and the risk of omission; 1. e., where they 
chose to ignore some suggested opportunity. 
The motivating factor of assuming these 
risks—except the risk of omission—has always 
been the same—either you utilize your 
strength or you lose it. 

These principles must be understood and 
appreciated if you are to understand the 
relationship of space to economic growth, 
for space is where this Nation is looking to 
stimulate the application of our existing 
resources toward the needs and conditions 
imposed by an affluent and dynamic society. 

Our space program is made up of a con- 
tinuum of scientific and engineering work 
which has been funded and staffed to agree 
with the fact that the exploration of space 
is on the books now as a full-fiedged na- 
tional objective. 

The current urgent tempo of the space 
program was set when the Soviet Union 
placed its first sputnik into orbit, and it 
became apparent that the Communist world 
had the potential of utilizing space to the 
possible detriment of the free world. We 
were called to our scientific destiny in space 
with the admonition that “what tyrants can 
do, free men must do better.” 

It is uncommon in these days to recall 
that in fact our space program antedates 
Sputnik I by many years, and that we are 
today very fortunate that it does so. 

But sputnik represented a great emotional 
stimulus, one laced with such ominous 
phrases as “missile gap,” and “Communist 
control of space.” We entered into a phase 
of space research and development that was 
termed the “space race“ or the space 
olympics.” 

As a footnote to that period of history, and 
one which is of interest to professional busi- 
ness forecasters, let's reflect back to the 
claims that were being made in those days 
concerning the shortage of engineers. Sta- 
tistics were run out which claimed that 
today we would be experiencing a terrific 
shortage of technical people. It was also 
claimed that even then there was a short- 
age. Perhaps there was a shortage some- 
place, but I have yet to talk to anyone 
managing a large business which relied on 
engineering talent who said he had trouble 
getting enough technical people. I don't 
believe there was a shortage of engineers. 
Certain fields such as aerodynamics came 
close to a shortage, but the well never really 
ran dry. I think the shortage was a by- 
product of hysteria caused by temporary 
Soviet space accomplishments. 

I mention this to remind you of the at- 
mosphere in which our accelerated space 
program was born. The American people 
are poor losers. They would not tolerate 
being second rate in space, and in what is 
now the historical pattern, the industry 
tooled up and manned up to see to it that 
our Nation wasn't disappointed. 

Meanwhile, back at the laboratories where 
most engineers work with science which in 
turn deals objectively with realities, some 
questions were being raised. The main ques- 
tion was, “What is the potential of space?” 
This was a natural question, since seldom 
are engineering staffs, in universities, in Goy- 
ernment, and in industry, assigned urgently 
to work or turned loose without first having 
some reasonable definition of objectives. 

Well, the question was asked first by 
some highly qualified engineers and scien- 
tists. And, as could have been predicted, 
not very much later the people themselves 
began to ask the question. Many answers 
have been forthcoming. Unfortunately some 
of them have not instilled total confidence. 
Some spokesmen, both public and private, 
for our national space effort have been in- 
articulate, with the result that the program 
objectives were obscured, and our real needs 
were not satisfactorily delineated. If you 
can imagine any profitmaking industrial 
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concern committing its resources to such & 
program as this, you can well imagine the 
stockholders asking some very searching 
questions concerning the expected return 
on the investment. 

As time has passed, emotion has given 
way to careful scrutiny of the entire space 
program, particularly the moon exploration 
program, Project Apollo. ‘Time magazine 
summed it up this way a few months ago, 
“This winning stuff, this business of getting 
there first, has lost its edge. The grand- 
stands are emptying and it would seem that 
the time has come to ask, “Who did the most 
sophisticated thing? Not who went to Africa 
first, but who picked up the diamonds?" 

It is time now for the supporters of our 
space program—our political, scientific, and 
industrial leaders—to intellectually, and not 
Just emotionally, justify it. 

In many cases heretofore, the advocates 
of the space program have been very en- 
thusiastic about the practical potential of 
space—so much so that they may have done 
space a disservice. Some may have promised 
more than space can deliver. Before check- 
ing the facts they have gone out and claimed 
that space will do everything from produc- 
ing better pots and pans to making celestial 
mining operations practical. Space will de- 
fend the Nation. It will improve commu- 
nications. It will cure diseases. 

The surest way to make the public dis- 
enchanted with the possible scientific ad- 
vancements that can be obtained from space 
would be to promise the moon and end up 
delivering much less. 

As future business managers you must 
recognize the danger of letting the market- 
ing men write claims for the product before 
they have been substantiated in the shop. 
This may be just about the situation we face 
today with our program for the exploration 
of space. It shouldn’t be. If we progress 
we could do many wonderful and beneficial 
things, both for the country and for man- 
kind. But we should not, and cannot, ac- 
cept specific short-term benefits as objectives 
and the basis of the program, On the other 
hand we could bid seven no trump and wind 
up down, doubled, and redoubled, and vul- 
nerable. 

We must not allow the real worth of space 
to be hidden behind superficial claims for 
payoffs on a short haul. Short-haul pay- 
offs may be easier to sell, but they are harder 
to deliver. Let's not be reluctant to accept 
the fact, and to say, that space exploration 
is a specification of this Nation's objective 
to push forward the broad frontiers of scien- 
tific knowledge. Let's understand, and make 
clear to others, that space exploration is a 
means to an end, and not the end/ For as 
Dr. George E. Mueller, the Diggctor of Apollo, 
phrased it “in Apollo, for example, we are 
taking a long stride forward in the creation 
of the ability to manage a very large research 
and development effort.” 

The purpose of an athletic program can be 
analogous to the purpose of the space pro- 
grams. An athletic program has as its end 
objective.to improve the health of the par- 
ticipants not to win the most games or races. 

The purpose of our space program should 
not be to see who can throw the biggest en- 
gines into the sky, or to get someplace first. 
Our purpose must be to enlarge the scien- 
tific resources and potential of the United 
States. The key word there is “resource,” 
and we must consider our technical and sei- 
entific knowledge as a dynamic national re- 
source to be nurtured and enlarged in its 
own fruitful employment. 

Another, and to my mind, more apt 
analogy that has often been used in this con- 
text has been the exploration and develop- 
ment of the American continents. The 
initial undertaking, as you all remember 
from your history courses, was prompted by 
the discovery that whole new land masses 
existed beyond the shores of Europe and 
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Asia. The exploration of these lands was 
the primary objective of the powers of 
Europe in the late 15th century and through 
the 18th century. And, we, a conglomerate 
Nation descendant from all the explorers, 
Spent the following century and a half elimi- 
nating our frontiers. While discovery was in 
itself vital during these exploratory ven- 
tures, many other things were learned that 
forever improved the lot of mankind. Navi- 
gation, which in turn affected commerce, 
took great strides. Improved designs of ves- 
sels brought powerful merchant fleets into 
being. It became a question of which came 
first, the chicken or the egg. The challenge 
to explore and exploit required technical in- 
novation, and technical innovation improved 
the ability to explore and exploit. 

But even with the extended time frames 
Of that older period, the leaders of the ex- 
Plorations promised the people -short-term 
results. The return on the investment was 
hot realized, however, for a hundred years 
in some cases, and in other cases, it was 
never realized at all. 

Some members of the generations of those 
bygone eras were as unsophisticated as some 
of us are today when we come to evaluate 
the potential of space exploration. Many of 
the followers of the ancient explorers were 
willing to undergo terrific hardships because 
they thought they were going to fill their 
Pockets with jewels and gold which were 
Supposed to be lying around on the top of 
the ground. When the jewels and gold were 
found to be pretty scarce, they became dis- 
enchanted. They also had another motiva- 
tion which has found a curious analogy in 
this 20th century space age. The English 
Were trying to beat the Spaniards, and the 
Spaniards were trying to beat the English 
and the Portuguese, while the Dutch were 
Squared off against everybody. Then as now, 
men were compelled to push forward ac- 
cepting the real-life constraints of their day. 

The exploration of the new world was 
hindered by many of the arguments that 
are being used by the critics of the space 
Program, but these arguments were over- 
come. The fact that we are sitting in this 
Great State certainly testifies to that. 

But what kept them going? They must 
have had wisdom that transcended superficial 
Tationality. They must have understood 
that only a nation or race that retains its 
love for adventure and its drive to push back 
the veils of the unknown can avoid becoming 
Old and sterile. Maybe they knew, those peo- 
Ple in the streets of London, Barcelona, Am- 

, and Paris, that man does not live 
today alone, but for tomorrow, and by accept- 
ing the challenge of ignorance. But Ameri- 
Cans are a practical people as well as an ad- 
venturesome people, and we recognize that 
exploration is really, as Martin Johnson 
Said, “hard work under difficult conditions.” 
If we are to take on hard work and risk 
both lives and money, we want to know all 
the conditions. In this regard, let's face 
Teality, and the basis for a realistic appraisal 
has been aptly summed up by W. H. Meckling 
in his paper before the Second National Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Space, Sep- 
tember 1962. Mr. Meckling's statement is 
germane to my thesis here today and I wili 
Quote a very pertinent section of his paper. 
He said: 

“One example worth recalling is the atomic 
energy program. After World War II there 
Was a good deal of excitement over using 
atomic energy to produce cheap electrical 
Power and about the use of nuclear engines 
in a wide variety of applications—automo- 
biles, airplanes, and so forth. I think it is 
Tair to say that the results on the whole have 
been quite disappointing. On the other 
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hand the value of using isotopes in medicine 
and in production quality control has been a 
very pleasant surprise.” 

I'll deviate from Mr. Meckling’s quote to 
point out that I believe, however, that now 
we are beginning to realize the practical 
utilization of atomic energy to generate pub- 
lic power—power which is well within the 
budget of the consumer and the utility com- 
panies. Mr. Meckling goes on to say: 

“The applications of space technology that 
are closest to realization today are communi- 
cation satellites and meteorological satellites. 
Studies of the economic impact of both were 
initiated by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration early in the game and 
are continuing. Other agencies, private 
firms, and individuals have also undertaken 
independent studies of communication satel- 
lites. Despite these efforts the future of 
communication and meteorological satellites 
can be discerned only in dim outline. This 
does not mean that their future is dark. 
What it does mean is that we do not know 
enough yet to predict very accurately how 
big an impact they will have, or in what par- 
ticular areas and ways the impact will be 
greatest. We can be fairly confident that 
some sort of communication satellite system 
will offer significantly lower costs in long 
overwater links where communications traf- 
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to the mainland, Alaska to the mainland, 
and Japan to the United States. By itself 
that is no mean accomplishment. Beyond 
that, the picture becomes decidedly hazy. 
What type of satellite system—synchronous, 
low-altitude, passive, active, and so forth— 
will be most economic? To what extent will 
new sources of demand like television and 
data transmission materialize? What kind 
of ground terminal network will make sense 
economically? We are a long way from hav- 
ing definitive answers to these kinds of ques- 
tions. Realistic evaluations will be possible 
only after experimentation forges a reason- 
able basis for such evaluation.” 

Hence, the true ve of space ex- 
ploration is not brought into clear focus 
by the mere examination of present pro- 
grams, such as lunar landings, communica- 
tion satellites, etc. Space actually is a tech- 
nological tapestry upon which we may em- 
broider the outline of a new dimension of 
social, economic, and, hopefully, political 
progress. Edward S. Mason, in his article, 
“The Planning of Development,” carried in 
a recent issue of Scientific American could 
have been speaking of space when he wrote: 

“Etonomic development requires a set of 
institutions, habits, incentives, and motiva- 
tions such that the inputs necessary to a 
continuous increase in output are self-gen- 
erating. The essential inputs are capital, 
trained manpower, and technology, and they 
are likely to be self-generating only in an 
environment in which the population seeks 
to improve its physical well-being and in 
which the rewards of effort are at least 
roughly proportional to the productivity 
of effort.” 

In this perspective, space exploration can 
be one of the anvils upon which we will 
forge the future technological structure re- 
quired to support a progressive, evolutionary 
industrial society. 

Our space programs are not stunts or 
gimmicks or voyages for gold or jewels or 
spices. Rather, they are catalysts in a for- 
mulative process which will join scientific 
research to the needs of modern man. 

I don’t find this a difficult concept to ac- 
cept, nor do I believe others will. And I 
am sure that its acceptance will serve us 
well over the long haul we face in the ex- 
ploration of space. 8 
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HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr, Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 19, pages 
A2614-A2616, there was printed an at- 
tack on three eminent scholars, Dr. 
Henry E. Garrett, Dr. Wesley C. George, 
and Hon. Carleton Putnam. Their re- 
plies were printed in the December 13, 
1963, and February 28, 1964, issues of 
Science. I include at this point the fol- 
lowing letters of reply: 

CARLETON PUTNAM, 
McLean, Va., November 19, 1963. 


EDITOR, 
Science Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The article “Science and the 
Race Problem,” by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science in your issue of November 1 is a 
classic in begging the question, a phrase 
which I understand to mean using as a part 
of one’s argument the point which remains 
to be proved. This article assumes that there 
is a civil right to school integration hidden 
in our Constitution and recently discovered 
by the Supreme Court in the Brown case, 
whereas the whole debate concerns the valid- 
ity of the discovery. 

It is totally incorrect to say that a “prin- 
ciple of equality” is embodied in the Con- 
stitution, The 14th amendment refers to 
“equal protection of the laws,” but nowhere 
in this amendment, nor anywhere else in our 
national charter is there any support for a 
concept of social or biological equality. The 
principle which the AAAS committee dwells 
upon simply does not exist. Jefferson, who 
wrote the Deciaration of Independence and 
coined the phrase “all men are created 
equal,” made clear how far he would have 
applied this to white-Negro relations when 
he said “Nothing is more certainly written 
in the book of fate than that these people 
[the Negroes] are to be free; nor is it less 
certain that the two races, equally free, can- 
not live under the same government.” We 
may surmise what he would have thought of 
sending them to the same schools. 

The committee errs also when it states that 
“there is nowhere in the Supreme Court de- 
cision an appeal to science that relates to 
the nature and the origins of racial differ- 
ences.” The finding of psychological injury 
to Negro children in Brown is based upon evi- 
dence which has now been shown to have 
been misinterpreted by the chief witness in 
that case. The evidence actually proves that 
integration injures the Negro more than seg- 
regation (Stell v. Savannah Board of Educa- 
tion, 220 F. Supp. 667 (SD.) Ga. 1963)). So 
the question immediately follows: Can this 
injury, which is due to an awareness of lower 
capacity, be overcome by contact with white 
children and the prolonged environment of 
white schools? And that answer in turn de- 
pends upon whether the Negro's limitations 
are environmentally or genetically condi- 
tioned. Public policy might conceivably jus- | 
tify the forced intrusion of Negroes into 
white schools, and the attendant turmoil, if , 
the Negroes’ limitations were due to environ- | 
ment and were tem) By no possible ar- 
gument can it be justified if these limita- 
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tions are genetic and permanent. Hence, Dr. 
George's material goes to the very heart of 
the legal problem. 

I pass quickly over the accusation by the 
committee that Dr. George has failed to of- 
fer his “results and interpretations for open 
publication.” “The Biology of the Race 
Problem” is almost entirely a collection of 
the views of scientists other than Dr. George, 
views which have been published again and 
again in scientific books and journals, as 
may readily be seen from his footnotes. The 
report itself was too long to be published in 
a journal, but it was printed and sent by 
mail a year ago to hundreds of scientists 
throughout the United States and abroad. 
To my knowledge no scientist has yet an- 
swered it on its merits, nor does the commit- 
tee attempt to do so. 

Let it be said once more that the cumu- 
lative and converging evidence from the 
fields of genetics, anatomy, physical anthro- 
pology, and psychology is overwhelmingly on 
the side of Dr. George. Any implication to 
the contrary in the committee's article is a 
falsehood. Indeed, instead of asking why 
Dr. George has not offered his material for 
“open” publication, we may well ask why the 
committee has not offered their material in 
court. Dr. George has testified under oath 
and “opened” himself to cross-examination 
in the Stell case. I do not believe any equal- 
itarlan scientist dares to follow his exam- 
ple. The latter simply reiterates a position 
which Dr. George has shown to be untenable 
without attempting to answer his arguments 
or evidence. Their repeated evasions are 
getting to be a farce. 

Finally a comment is required on the com- 
mittee’s statement that there has been no 
suppression of evidence in the area of genetic 
racial differences. The committee says: “A 
scientist can obsecure the truth about a sci- 
entific question only by keeping silent about 
what he knows, or by otherwise obstructing 
the publication of scientific results.” I now 
quote in part a letter received by me from a 
scientist who was head of the department of 
psychology at a leading eastern university for 
15 years: “I knew Franz Boas personally. I 
was able to observe the influence of Boas as 
founder of the sclence of anthropology in 
America and to evaluate the extent to which 
Boas’ socialistic ideology dominated his 
thinking and permeated the teaching of his 
disciples, first at Columbia and later at other 
universities fed from the Boas cult. I was 
also able to observe the Increasing degree of 
control exercised by this cult over students 
and younger professors until fear of loss of 
Jobs or status became common in the field of 
anthropology unless conformity to the racial 
equality dogma was maintained. * * * I can 
testify from repeated personal observation to 
the intimidation and to the pall of suppres- 
sion which has fallen upon the academic 


world in the area of which I speak. It en- 


compasses not only anthropology but certain 
other related sciences.” 

I quote further from another letter whose 
author must remain unidentified, but whom 
I can state to be a full professor of psychology 
In a large university: It is with regret that I 
must decline this opportnnity to express 
again publicly my belief in this matter (ge- 
netic racial inequality). Letters, telephone 
calls, and threats after my testimony in —— 
were not favorable nor encouraging. 
Further exposure in the press could destroy 
any value that might come from my research 
now in progress and that which is planned 
for the immediate future.” 

And I will cite again the case which I men- 
tion in “Race and Reason,” of the prominent 
scientist whom I visited at his home in a 
northern city and who asked me, after I had 
been seated a few minutes in his living room, 
whether I was sure I had not been followed, 
Such an atmosphere may not be entirely cre- 
ated by scientists, but it certainly has the 
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effect of keeping scientists silent about what 
they know. 

Altogether, “Science and the Race Prob- 
lem” is a tissue of fallacies and confusion put 
forward by men of no special qualification in 
the pertinent disciplines of anatomy and 
physical anthropology, who have acted with 
transparent political motivation. The tim- 
ing with which the article was picked up 
and distorted by the general press denotes 
careful prearrangement on which I suppose 
the committee Is to be congratulated. 

Sincerely, 
Carleton Putnam, 
CARLETON PUTNAM, 


(s) 


[From Science, Feb. 28, 1964] 
SCIENCE AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


Science for November 1, 1963, carried a re- 
port prepared by a committee of the AAAS, 
entitled “Science and the Race Problem.” 
After noting conflicting evidence for Negro- 
white differences in mental ability, the com- 
mittee writes: 

“The issues concern not only the validity 
of allegedly scientific conclusions but also 
fundamental principles that affect the in- 
tegrity of science. Moreover, the alleged evi- 
dence (that is, of racial differences) is being 
used to challenge a principle fundamental 
to our political system, and to influence the 
outcome of the present crisis in the relations 
between racial groups in the United States.“ 

If this statement means what it seems to 
mean, namely, that evidence of racial dif- 
ferences is being used by scientists to deny 
Negroes their civil rights, it is, to the best 
of our knowledge, completely erroneous, 

Civil rights, as legally defined, include the 
right to vote, to hold public office, and to 
have free access to the courts. These rights 
have on occasion been denied to-Negroes who 
were underprivileged, or who are poor and 
without social or political Influence, as they 
have been denied to whites who fall in the 
same categories. But no responsible scien- 
tist who believes in native differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites has advocated the 
withdrawal of civil rights from anyone. 
Several writers, scientists and others, have: 
urged that the facts of racial differences must 
be faced by those in power, and that the de- 
mands for social privileges and associations, 
based on the no-difference assumption, will 
lead to continuing strife and could lead to 
national disaster. There are no moral im- 

tives which demand social acceptance of 
Negroes by whites, and the Constitution; 
does not guarantee social rights to anyone—| 
\Negro or white. However, the more extreme 
‘champions of rights for Negroes often in- 
clude in their demands forms of legal com- 
pulsion which cannot be tolerated in a free 
society. 

We offer the following comments on cer- 
tain specific allegations made by the com- 
mittee with which we are in sharp disa- 
greement. 

(1) Haye the facts regarding race dif- 
ferences been fairly presented? The com- 
mittee holds that the assertions of Carleton 
Putnam, that facts with regard to racial 
differences have been distorted and sup- 
pressed by equalitarians, are “unfounded.” 
On the contrary, it says: 

“There is, in our opinion, no evidence to 
support the claim, advanced by Professor 
George and Mr. Putnam, that a group of 
scientists has conspired to mislead the pub- 
lic about the scientific evidence regarding 
racial differences. This assertion can only 
refiect a lack of understanding of the nature 
of the scientific process.” This statement, 
we believe, is either disingenuous or unin- 
formed. 

Let us cite chapter and verse. Up to 
World War II. both the hereditarian and en- 
vironmentalist views of racial differences 
were, on the whole, fairly presented. After 
the war, largely through the efforts of dis- 
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ciples of Franz Boas and the influence of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s book, equalitarianism be- 
gan to be presented as official dogma to be 
accepted as an act of faith. Those not con- 
curring were first criticized, then lampooned 
or denounced. In 1947, Garrett published 
an article pointing out that psychometric 
evidence in the United States strongly 
favored the nonenvironmental origin of 
Negro-white differences. Instead of criticism 
of his data and interpretations (which he 
expected and welcomed), Garrett was de- 
nounced personally: he was reminded of 
what happened to Hitler, contemptuously 
asked what could be expected of one born in 
Virginia, and so forth. Not a single critic 
raised questions impugning the objectivity 
of the data in the article, except one man 
who wanted to know why his study had not 
been included. (He was told that another 
study, better than his, was included.) 

In 1956, McGurk published in U.S. News 
& World Report a study of comparative per- 
formance when groups of Negroes and whites 
are matched for background variables gen- 
erally subsumed under the term environ- 
ment.” In six studies (all he could find in 
the literature), McGurk found the overlap 
in these matched samples to be little if any 
greater than that found in random samples. 
McGurk did not recommend that the Negro 
be disenfranchised or that his civil rights 
be canceled. However, he was castigated by 
rabid equalitarians, resoltuions were passed 
condemning his study, the newspapers were 
bombarded with denunciatory letters, he 
and his wife were besieged with anonymous 
telephone calls, he was “silenced” by his uni- 
versity for a year, and it was demanded that 
he be expelled from the American Psycho- 
logical Association. His crime? He had 
published what he found, Only one criti- 
cism, that, a minor one, was made of his 
data. 

In 1961, Garrett published (by invita- 
tion of the editor) a paper in which he at- 
tempted to analyze the predominant factors 
which had given impetus to equalitarianism. 
The same clique (mostly followers of Boas) 
sprang into action: The editor was rebuked 
for having asked for the paper, the author 
was belittled and insulted. 

In 1958, Shuey’s book appeared. This 
author examined, analyzed, and tabulated 
the mental-test data in all of the more 
than 200 studies of racial differences made 
in the United States over the preceding 40 
years, It was a stupendous task, carefully 
and meticulously carried through. Yet no 
national publisher would take the book: it 
was too “controversial,” too biased,” 
“wouldn't be a good commercial risk” 
(probably an honest opinion), “didn’t fit. 
into the schedule,” and soon. Yet the book 
was favorably reviewed by several outstand- 
ing social scientists, one being the låte 
R. S. Woodworth, often called the dean of 
American psychologists. Putnam's semi- 
popular book, now in its second hundred 
thousand, was turned down by seven New 
York publishers before it was accepted by 
a small firm specializing in controversial“ 
literature. Nathaniel Weyl's scholarly study 
of the Negro in America was published by 
the same firm. ` 

In 1962, W. C. George published a brief 
review giving the evidence for the genetic 
origin of many racial differences, The 
committee finds the George work “conten- 
tious” and mentions that it was commis- 
sioned by the Governor of Alabama. The 
implication, we suppose, is that the con- 
tents of the George study were predeter- 
mined by reason of its source. But is this 
a good reason for not examining the data? 
A booklet entitled “Race and Intelligence” 
was published in 1963 under the auspices 
of the B'nai B'rith. Does its origin immedi- 
ately condemn this publication as un- 
sound? Suffice it to say that George was 
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in no way limited as to what he could say, 
and that his findings were published as he 
Set them down. The George study was is- 
Sued in its present form simply because it 
would have been impossible to get publica- 
tion in a national journal, These are closed 
to all but equalitarian views. 

Frequently we have been told by young 
Scientists that they would not dare to come 
out for hereditary differences between Ne- 
groes and whites; their promotions, even 
their jobs would be in jeopardy. Even in the 
South young scientists find that school offi- 
cials have the attitude that it is better to 
keep quiet and play it safe: reprisals are not 
unknown, 

Nor are reprisals confined to the academic 
community. In a recent school desegregation 
Case in Georgia, two lawyers representing a 
group of white parents in Savannah won a 
Verdict against desegregation on the grounds 
that differences in mental alertness between 
Negro and white pupils were so great that 
education of the white pupils would be 
jeopardized by mass mixing. Five scientists 
testified that the differences in IQ between 
Negroes and whites in G are on the 
average from 15 to 20 points in favor of the 
whites, and that Negro pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools lag behind the whites by from 1 
to 3 grades. The Attorney General of the 
United States in a recent speech called the 
two lawyers who defended the white pupils 
“Srresponsible.” He failed to note that the 
experimental evidence as to the evil effects 
of segregation on the Negro child’s personal- 
ity (presented to the Supreme Court in 1954) 
Was shown to be invalid. And he neglected to 
denounce the man who gave this testimony. 

It is true, of course, that articles are re- 
fused publication for many reasons, that 

are often rejected by publishers, and 
that young faculty members are intimidated 
in various ways. And it will be contended 
that unfortunate incidents of judgment or 
Policy do not in themselves demonstrate the 
Presence of systematized intolerance toward 
those who hold the race-differences hy- 
Pothesis. We reject this argument as fal- 
lacious in the present context. Attacks on 
those who support racial differences are too 
Persistent, too regular, and too emotional to 
be unplanned and accidential, And so is the 
Name calling. 

In „we believe the evidence is 
Clear that the equalitarian position is being 
Tepresented as the accepted scientific dogma, 
and that any attempt to question equali- 
tarian data is to be denounced as somehow 
reprehensible and even immoral. This at- 
titude is, of course, totally destructive of aca- 
demie freedom. 

(2) Was the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 on school desegregation determined by 
legal rather than by psychosocial evidence? 
The committee believes it was. It contends 
that “the question at issue in the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision was whether separate 
School facilities inherently lead to inequality 
of treatment; again the basic principle of 
equality was not at issue.” 

The notion that the Court considered only 
the effects of segregation on the Negro chil- 
dren and completely ignored the possibility 
of mental differences seems to us to be in- 
Credibly naive, What is meant by “similar 
age and qualifications” and solely because 
Of race’? This can only mean that the 
Court assumed complete racial equality in 
intelligence and learning ability, in the be- 
llef that differences were confined to skin 
color. Furthermore, opinions as to the evil 
effects of separate schools were given the 
Court only by equalitarians who certainly 
implied, if they did not assert, that there 
are no race differences. Invariably they 
Wrote of “segregation, prejudice, and discrim- 
mation“ as though the first always involved 
the second and the third. 


The committee says further: 
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“The only reference to science in the 1954 
decision appears in connection with foot- 
note 11 to that decision.” 

This footnote refers to a section which 
considers the question “Does tion of 
children in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical facilities 
and other ‘tangible’ factors may be equal, de- 
prive the children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities?” The 
Court’s answer was that it does, It said: 

“To separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may af- 
fect their hearts and minds in a way likely 
never to be undone.” 

The committee argues that since differ- 
ences in mental ability were “quite irrele- 
vant,” to be heard George should have offered 
evidence that separate schools do not influ- 
ence adversely the “hearts and minds” of 
the Negro pupils. Otherwise, in the com- 
mittee’s view George's paper seriously com- 
promises the usefulness of science to the ju- 
dicial process.” 

But is this a fair inference? George's 
paper, “The Biology of the Race Problem,” 
dealt only with the evidence for genetic 
differences in racial traits, not with the ef- 
fects of school segregation on the Negro 
child's heart and mind. George is neither 
a social scientist nor a schoolman, and his 
interest in school segregation lay chiefly in 
the possibility of intermarriage which arises 
in any close and intimate social situation, 
such as schools. 

The committee must have assumed that 
at least the Court was strongly impressed 
by testimony as to the evil effects of separate 
schools on the Negro. What was the basis 
for this assumption? Apart from the vig- 
orous assertions of white, adult social 
scientists who felt that separation must be 
galling and frustrating (as it may have been 
to them), the only experimental evidence 
as to the bad effects of separate schools for 
Negroes and whites seems to have been the 
testimony of K. B. Clark, who investigated 
the preference of Negro schoolchildren, in 
segregated and nonsegregated schools, for 
brown and white dolls, But Van den Haag, 
who examined critically Clark’s evidence, 
found that integration, not segregation, in- 
jured the Negro child's self-image. Van 
den Haag concluded that, either knowingly 
or unknowingly, Clark misled the Court. 
For a full discussion of Clark's evidence, see 
Van den Haag.” 

(3) Gunnar Myrdal and his influence on 
the racial problem: The committee refers 
to Myrdal's The American Dilemma” as an 


outstanding example of sociological research. 


That the Myrdal book had considerable in- 
fluence in de the Supreme Court's 
decision is implied by the reference to “gen- 
erally Myrdal” in footnote 11. Myrdal's book 
does indeed contain many useful facts 
regarding race relations, the roles of minority 
groups in U.S. society, the expressed hopes 
and aspirations of American Negroes for 
better jobs. Interestingly enough, Myrdal 
reports that the American Negro in the 1940's 
was not especially concerned with social 
equality. But Myrdal’s book is strongly 
slanted toward equalitarianism; in fact no 
opposition view is recognized. Racial differ- 
ences in mental ability are straight Boas; 
that is, environmentally determined. 

We would agree that ordinarily when a 
man’s scientific views are criticized, his char- 
acter and political associations need not be 
drawn in. But there are times when knowl- 
edge of a man's background is crucial in 
enabling one properly to evaluate his work. 
This is true of Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish 
sociologist, selected by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation to make a study of the Negro problem 
in the United States. Myrdal's two volumes 
were published in 1944. Myrdal describes 
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himself as a “social economist.” He has no 
love for American institutions or for our sys- 
tem of government. He writes, for example, 
of the “cult of the Constitution” which has 
been able to “block the popular will.” He 
disapproves of the tendency in legal circles 
“to desire to regulate human behavior tyran- 
nically by means of formal laws.” It is hard 
to believe that the attitudes of Myrdal and 
his coworkers could lead to conclusions 
which are entirely objective. Yet the com- 
mittee describes this work as an “outstand- 
ing example" of sociological research. 

In summary, we reiterate that responsible 
scientists who believe in racial differences 
have not advocated denial of the Negroes’ 
civil rights. We assert, furthermore, that 
the free presentation of evidence concerning 
racial differences is virtually impossible in 
the present climate of suppression and in- 
timidation. Regrettably, the AAAS commit- 
tee in its report has done nothing to im- 
prove this situation; rather the opposite. 
In some instances, news stories and editorials 
based on the committee's statement appeared 
in newspapers throughout the country be- 
fore copies of Science were delivered to sub- 
scribers. Was the prior distribution of the 
committee’s report to the press intended to 
promote a calm consideration of the facts 
relating to a great national problem? Or 
was it designed to undermine the public’s 
esteem of George and Putnam and thus to 
intimidate others who might venture to ex- 
amine publicly and critically the scientific 
bases of race? 

We hold it to be vital that all of the evi- 
dence be examined before this Nation under- 
takes any far-reaching program of social 
change which, once undertaken, cannot be 
reversed. 


The Urban Mass Transit Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House will take up H.R. 3881, the 
administration’s mass transit bill. This 
problem has been studied by both Houses 
of Congress for several years; the need 
for action is well established and this bill 
has support on both sides of the aisle. 
Mass transit legislation has already been 
passed by the Senate in this Congress. 

President Johnson said in his speech 
last Friday: 

We are going to do our dead level best to 
see that it passes the House and becomes a 
law of the land. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause transportation is a bipartisan problem. 
It is also national in scope. 


The mass transit bill would provide 
partial Federal grants to help local gov- 
ernment and private enterprise provide 
the bus service, commuter railroads, and 
other local mass transit which the peo- 
ple of our towns and cities need. This 
bill has the support of mayors, the Ameri- 
can Transit Association, representing 
private bus operators, the Association of 
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American Railroads, labor, industry, and 
many civic and public interest groups. It 
is designed to help small towns as well as 
large, and the record shows that the need 
in small- and medium-size commuinties 
is just as urgent as it is in the big cities. 
I hope that when this bill comes to a vote 
it will have the support of a substantial 
majority of the House because the prob- 
lem is one which affects all of us. 

I am proud to offer the text of Presi- 
dent Johnson's speech of June 19, 1964, 
at this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

AT THE DEDICATION OF THE RAPID TRANSIT 

System, CONCORD, CALIF. 


Governor Brown, Mr. Falk, Mr. Speaker, 
ladies, and gentlemen, those who believe that 
the frontiers of America are closed should be 
out here today. The dreams and the deeds 

ted by this ceremony prove that the 
era of the pioneers is not over. Only the 
area of pioneering has changed. 

Yesterday's frontiers were vast empty lands, 
waiting to be claimed and cultivated by 
settlers who crossed the continent to start a 
new life. Today's frontiers are teeming 
cities, where too many people already lead a 
neglected life. Yesterday’s frontiers were 
crisscrossed by wagon trains. 

Today's frontiers are clogged by automo- 
biles. There are more than 80 million motor 
vehicles on our roads today. By 1980 there 
will be 120 million, almost 1 vehicle for every 
2 people. There are almost 144 million reg- 
istered vehicles in the bay area alone, If 
they were lined up bumper to bumper, they 
would stretch from California to Maine—al- 
though I wouldn't recommend a trip under 
such circumstances. 

So we must develop adequate alternative 
means of transportation, or the coming crisis 
of congestion may do more to frustrate the 
growth and development of America than all 
the burning deserts and the barren moun- 
tains which stood in the path of our an- 
cestors a century ago. 

You here in California are doing something 
about that crisis. This mass transit system 
is a victory, a victory for vision of men who 
started 12 long years ago to make it a reality. 
Now we need a major national effort to solve 
the problems of rapid transit, and this ad- 
ministration is determined to make that 
effort. 

Our urban mass transportation act spon- 
sored by this administration has already 
passed the Senate of the United States and 
it will soon come to a vote in the House. 
We are going to do our dead level best to 
see that it passes the House and becomes 
the law of the land. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause tion is a bipartisan problem. 
It is also national in scope. 

Seventy percent of our people live in 
metropolitan areas. Fifty-three of our 
country's biggest metropolitan areas either 
border or cross State lines. Their transit 
problems ignore local boundaries, but their 
taxing powers are limited and their resources 
are already strained. Congress has voted 
billions of dollars to build highways, to build 
airports, to dredge harbors, to dredge canals, 
to improve river navigation. In the last cen- 
tury Congress helped finance railroads and 
shipping lines, to open up new areas of the 
country, to open up new trade routes abroad. 

Now Congress and the Federal Government 
must help to solve the problems of transpor- 
tation. These problems require us to create 
new concepts of cooperation, a creative fed- 
eralism between the Federal Government, the 
State governments and local communities. 
And that is what our bill will do. When this 
bill went before one of the committees of 
Congress last year, a distinguished Republi- 
can from Ohio said to Con- 
grossman PatMan, from my State, who was 
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testifying in favor of the bill, “Why are you 
from Texas interested in helping the people 
of New York solve their traffic problems?” 
And the Congressman from my State said, 
“Well, I am interested because this is the 
United States of America, and the people of 
my State are as involved with the people 
of New York and California as the people of 
New York and California must be with the 
people of Texas.” 

That is the kind of spirit that we need in 
this country, and that is the kind of spirit 
that I have found in California. The idea 
that we are 50 separate countries, that the 
Federal Government representing the destiny 
of 190 million people does not have a duty 
to meet the needs of those people—this idea 
is as out of date as the dinosaur. 

The well-being of our people, the well-be- 
ing of all of our people, is our first priority. 
I do not believe that the American people 
want to run a losing race with change. I 
believe that they want a happy partnership 
with their Government in order to turn the 
perils of the present into a promising future. 

So we are going to work with the people 
of our States. Weare going to work with the 
people of our communities to solve the prob- 
lems of those communities and those States. 
This administration does not intend to per- 
mit America to stagnate. This administra- 
tion is not going to stand still. With the 
help of you wonderful people who have come 
here today, with the help of all of the people 
of the great State of California, your coun- 
try is going to move ahead, to give every 
American a fair chance to lead a useful and 
a happy and a prosperous life. That is the 
function of government and that is what 
government under this administration will 
do. 

Thank you. 


The Great Fiscal Experiment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the opponents of the tax cut 
legislation enacted earlier this year were 
harbingers of doom at the time of the 
passage of the legislation. Sufficient 
time has now elapsed to make a short- 
term analysis of the long-range effects 
of this bill. I think they are adequately 
described by Walter Lippmann in his ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post of June 23, 
1964. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude this column: 

Topay AND Tomorrow—THe GREAT FISCAL 
EXPERIMENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

For some 5 months the country has been 
doing business under an altogether unprece- 
dented fiscal policy. With the adoption of 
the tax cut of $11.5 billion in February, we 
began for the first time in our history to op- 
erate under a deficit planned to bring about 
full employment. In the face of an esti- 
mated- budgetary deficit of $5.5 billion, the 
conservative policy would have been to raise 
taxes in the hope of balancing the budget. 
Instead, the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion has reduced taxes, an act which was 
bound at least at first to increase the deficit. 

The action was taken on the new theory, 
accepted by most but not by all economists, 
that a big expansion of consumption and 
capital investment was necessary to overcome 
the chronic sluggishness of the American 
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economy during the past 10 years, with its 
high rate of unemployment and its rather 
low utilization of industrial capacity. For 
the sake of the record we must recognize 
that this planned deficit on top of an un- 
planned deficit is an innovation that goes 
beyond anything the New Deal ever did un- 
der Roosevelt and Truman. 

Until the Second World War imposed 
enormous deficits, the Roosevelt New Dealers 
held—but not until the later 1930’s—that 
deficits were justified only to offset reces- 
sions, to compensate for the downswing of 
the business cycle. In the upswing, they be- 
lieved the right policy was to have a budg- 
etary surplus in order to restrict the expan- 
sion of the boom. But the Kennedy-Johnson 
tax cut of 1964 was proposed and enacted 
during an upswing. It is therefore a most 
novel experiment, even by the standards of 
the New Deal. d 

The experiment runs counter to the cen- 
tral principles of what is regarded as fiscal 
integrity by such men as General Eisen- 
hower, Senator Byrd, Senator Goldwater, 
and indeed, it is fair to say, a host of public 
men in both parties. The experiment began 
in February. We are now in the midst of 
it, and the money freed for spending has be- 
gun to work its effects in the economy. We 
now have preliminary returns which permit 
us to make a preliminary inquiry based not 
on theory but on fact. 

The evidence to date is that the fears of 
the opposition are as yet unfulfilled and 
that the hopes of the proponents are in a 
measure, at least, Just beginning to be ful- 
filled. None of this is, of course, conclu- 
sive. It is too soon to be certain now about 
what will happen as the expansion con- 
tinues, and therefore among critics and ad- 
vocates alike it is only sensible to keep an 
open and inquiring mind. 

Nevertheless, there is yet no evidence that 
the worst fears are being realized. Indeed, 
there is impressive evidence to the contrary. 
Thus, confronted by the new tax law, many 
have prophesied that it would mean in- 
flation, a flight from the dollar, destruction 
of confidence, bad business, and increased 
unemployment. These fears can now be 
examined against the concrete evidence 
which is now coming in. “ 

Thus, we are not in the grip of price in- 
flation. The American wholesale price in- 
dex has remained constant since the begin- 
ning of 1958, and the American record of 
price stability has no equal in any large 
industrial country in the world. This has 
made possible a steadily increasing export 
surplus, which is helping to reduce the in- 
ternational payments deficit that has been 
so worrisome. The other contribution to 
a sounder international payments situation 
is that a business boom in the United States 
has made it attractive to invest American 
dollars at home and to bring in hard cur- 
rencies from abroad. 

There is as yet no evidence that the 
planned deficit has undermined business con- 
fidence. The most recent Government survey 
of business investment indicates that in the 
past year there has been an increase of 12 
percent in purchases for plant and equip- 
ment. Business profits have gone up. Con- 
sumer buying has gone up. There is 2 
noticeable, though not a large, decline in the 
rate of unemployment, indicating that while 
some unemployment is structural, some of it 
is caused by slack business. 

All, to be sure, is not for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. The unsolved 
problems ahead of us—of the cities and of 
the very poor—are graver and more difficult 
than those which we believe we are begin- 
ning to solve. Moreover, the good returns 
are not the result of the new tax policy alone. 
Our price stability is, for example, due in 
great part to the economic enlightenment 
and moral restraint of the leaders of big 
business and big labor, But the evidence 
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does show that thus far the new policy has 
not produced any of the bad results which 
its opponents had predicted, and that, on 
the other hand, there are impressive signs 
that the new policy is doing a great deal of 
good. 

If in the end the experiment works out, 
as it shows signs of doing today, there will 
be a change in the concept of fiscal integrity. 
It will no longer be identified with an in- 
Sistence on balancing the budget annually or 
even biennially. It will be identified with 
the purpose and duty of bringing total de- 
mand into balance with the labor power and 
the resources of the country at a level where 
there is adequate and ample but not ex- 
cessive employment of capital and labor. 

Among the rising generation this concept 
Of fiscal integrity will come to be accepted 
as truly orthodox and conservative. 


John Plumides, Supreme President, Order 
of Ahepa, Receives North Carolina’s 
Distinguished Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Plumides of Charlotte, N. C., su- 
Preme president of Ahepa, was recently 
honored by the presentation of North 
Carolina’s Distinguished Service Award. 

The award, the highest given by the 
State of North Carolina, was a tribute to 
Mr. Plumides’ outstanding services on 
behalf of his city, his State, and his 
Country. It was presented at a testi- 
Monial banquet attended by prominent 
leaders from the State of North Carolina 
a from the national Ahepa organiza- 

on. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Recorp an account of the testi- 
Monial dinner given in honor of Mr. 
Plumides. I would also like to take this 
Opportunity to add my congratulations 
to those of John Plumides’ many ad- 
Mirers and friends, on his reception of 
this well deserved recognition of his 
Outstanding leadership. 

The text of the account follows: 

Srarz or NoaTH CAROLINA Honors AHEPA 
Supreme PRESDENT PLUMIDES WrrR Dis- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 
CHarLorre, N.C.—North Carolina’s Distin- 

guished Service Award was presented to 

Ahepa Supreme President John G. Plumides 

of Charlotte, N.C., at the testimonial ban- 

Quet given in his honor on Sunday, May 24. 

e Bowles, Jr., chairman of the North 

Carolina Department of Conservation and 

Development, represented Gov. Terry San- 

es of North Carolina, and made the presen- 

on. 

The award, which is the highest that the 
State can bestow, was made for Mr. Plumides’ 
Services to the State above and beyond the 
Call of duty, especially for his work in edu- 
Cation and community services. In making 
the award, Mr. Bowles said: “You represent 
the very best of people of Greek descent in 
the United States, and your dedicated service 
has meant much to ali of us in North Caro- 


Ahepa Supreme President Plumides is only 
the fourth person to receive the North Caro- 
Una Distinguished Service Award, Evangelist 
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Billy Graham is one of the recipients of the 
award. 

The testimonial banquet tendered In Ahepa 
Supreme President Plumides’ honor by his 
chapter, Marathon Chapter No. 2 of Char- 
lotte, N.C., was held at the Queen Charlotte 
Hotel in Charlotte, with a capacity crowd 
present. Speakers of city, State, and na- 
tional prominence praised Mr. Plumides for 
his outstanding service to his city and State 
and country. 

Charlotte Mayor pro tempore James B. 
Whittington described Mr. Plumides as a man 
who gives of his time and efforts to make 
Charlotte a better place to live. He said: 
“We believe Charlotte is a better place be- 
cause John Plumides is one of us.” US. 
Representatives Basil L. Whitener, and 
Charles R. Jonas, lauded both John Plumides 
and the Order of Ahepa for their outstanding 
services to community and national life. 

Speaking on behalf of the Order of Ahepa, 
Socrates V. Sekles, chairman of the supreme 
board of trustees, and Ahepa Supreme Vice 
President Nicholas J. Chirekos, congratulated 
Supreme President Plumides on his many 
years of service to the fraternity and for his 
outstanding contributions to the Order of 
Ahepa. Mrs. Josie Chase, grand vice presi- 
dent of the Daughters of Penelope, was a 
speaker of the evening also. Other speakers 
on the program were: The Honorable Nick A. 
Theodore, member of the South Carolina 
House of Representatives; the Honorable L. 
Richardson Preyer, candidate for Governor of 
North Carolina; Tom D. Keretsis, president of 
Marathon Chapter No. 2, Order of Ahepa; 
Nick J. Miller, president of the Charlotte 
Greek Orthodox Community; and the Right 
Reverend Emanuel Bouyoucas, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Greek Orthodox Church. 

Friends of Supreme President Plumides 
from many parts of the country attended. 
These included: Ahepa Supreme Secretary 
Nick Smyrnis, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Ahepa 
Supreme Treasurer X. K. Microutsicos, of 
Trenton, N.J.; Ahepa Supreme Governor Nick 
T. Georges, of Detroit, Mich.; Ahepa Supreme 
Trustee A. Don Bullion, of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Executive Secretary George J. Leber, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; district 13 Gov. Sam Stav- 
rakas, of Chicago, II.; district 1 Gov. 
Steve Moskos, of Columbia, 8.C.; John T. 
Pappas, Washington, D.C.; Louis Dukas, New 
York City: Tom Heos, Flint, Mich.; Chris 
Ekonomou, Eau Gallie, Fla.; Lt. Gov. Greg- 
ory Despinakis, Birmingham, Ala; James 
Kostopuios, Hammond, Ind; and many 
others. 


Follow The Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a very inspiring article entitled 
“Follow the Flag,” from the Assabet Val- 
ley Beacon, published in my district 

This article consists of essays written 
by eighth-grade students of the Stow 
Junior High School which were presented 
by their authors at the Flag Day exer- 
cises held at the Center School on Fri- 
day, June 12, 1964 

I am very proud, indeed, to represent 
these fine young Americans and their 
teachers and school officials, who ar- 
ranged and conducted such an outstand- 
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ing Flag Day ceremony in the beautiful 
town of Stow in my district. 

It is in communities like Stow that the 
fires of patriotism and loyalty burn with 
such a brilliant glow, lighting up for the 
whole world to see, the unswerving reso- 
lution of the American people to honor 
their flag and to preserve the great Na- 
th dedicated to liberty over which it 

es. 

The article follows: 

FOLLOW THE FLAG—HISTORY or OUR FLAG 
(By Martha Huntley) 

In 1776, the American colonists decided 
that they wanted only one flag. On June 14, 
1777, passed a resolution stating 
that the flag of the United States should 
have 13 alternate red and white stripes, 


and a union of 13 stars on a blue field 


representing a new constellation. No one 
knows why Congress chose this design; but 
it is supposed that the red is for hardiness 
and courage, the blue for vigilance, persever- 
ance and justice. Our flag today has 60 stars, 
each representing one of the 50 States. 


fiag. When saluting the flag in a parade, 
the moment it approaches the right hand 
is placed over the heart, or a military salute 
is given. The flag is carried to the right of 
all other flags. 

If there are many flags, the flag is carried 
alone in front of the center of the line. The 


highest point. With crossed staffs, the flag 
is put on its own right, its staff in front 
of any other flags. On a casket, the flag 
is draped with its canton at the head and 
over the left shoulder of the body. 
a speaker it is hung flat against the wall. 
On a platform it stands in the position of 
honor on the right of the speaker. 

The flag files day and night in several 
places. They include: the east and west en- 
trances to Washington, D.C., and in Balti- 
more, Md., over the grave of Francis Scott 
Key. 

Our fiag should be displayed every day 
in good weather and at polling places on 
election day. Some special days that it 
should be displayed on are: New Year's Day, 
Inauguration Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
and the Fourth of July. 

The flag should be honored as a symbol 
of the proud Nation it represents. 


— 


OUR FEELINGS CONCERNING OUR NATIONAL 
EMBLEM 
(By Donna Brown) 

The flag of the United States was one of 
the first flags to mean a great deal to the 
people of a whole nation. 

The 13 stripes on the American flag stand 
for the original 13 colonies that became the 
original 13 States. 

In the blue field, there is one star for each 
of the States in the Union. The colors of 
the flag can best be explained by this state- 
ment: “We take the stars and blue union 
from heaven, the red from our mother coun- 
try, separating it by white stripes, thus we 
show we have separated from her; and those 
white stripes shall go down to posterity rep- 
resenting liberty.” 

The usual way to show that we honor the 
flag is to stand erect and place our right 
hand over our hearts and recite the “Pledge 
-of Allegiance,” in unison. 

Every time we make this pledge, we should 
think of what we are saying. Thousands 
of people say it every day, but do they really 
understand it? 

In it we promise to be faithful to the 
flag and the country it stands for—if neces- 
sary, to give our lives to protect it. 
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The flag represents our Nation—a nation 
of the people that are living, working, and 
have died for our country so that it will 
always remain a symbol of unity, and can 
never be broken up. 

We, the living, should mutually pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
as our forefathers did. 


DISPLAYING OUR FLAG 
(By Nancy Farron) 

Our flag represents every State in the en- 
tire country. Everyone should show respect 
to the “Star-Spangled Banner.” There are 
certain rules that should be observed when 
using the flag. These are a few of the ways 
in which the flag should be displayed. 

When the fiag is flown at half-staff, it 
should be raised to the top of the flagpole, 
then lowered to half-staff. When being 
taken down it should be raised entirely to 
the top—then lowered and folded correctly. 
On Memorial Day, the flag is kept at half- 
staff from sunrise until noon; than it should 
be flown all the way up until sunset. 

When flags from several countries are dis- 
played, the U.S. flag should be in the center 
or at the highest point. When displayed 
with another flag, one across the other, our 
flag should be on the right, and its staff 
should be in front of the other, toward the 
audience. 

When our flag is carried in a procession or 
parade the bearer should be in front of the 
center of the line or to the right of all other 
fla 

The flag should not be used for decoration. 
When displayed, not on a staff, it should be 
hung horizontally or vertically, from a bal- 
cony or wall, with the blue field at the upper 
right. 

In church, the flag should be displayed 
to the clergymen’s right, facing the congre- 
gation. If flown by a naval chaplain, the 
church pennant may be flown above it. 

When the flag is used to cover a casket, 
at a military funeral, or covering the casket 
of a great hero that has served our country, 
the blue field should cover the left shoul- 
der. When carried to the grave the casket 
is brought feet first. The flag should be 
taken off and folded correctly when the 
casket is lowered into the ground. The flag 
is then presented to the wife or mother of 
the serviceman. 

Having great respect for our country we 
should observe these rules gladly. The flag 
represents our country and mistreating it 
would only show disrespect for the country. 
Let us all keep alert and display our flag 
correctly at all times. 


Immigration Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, early in 
June I introduced legislation designed to 
modernize our outdated immigration and 
naturalization laws. My colleague from 
Massachusetts, Representative Brap 
Morse, introduced an identical bill. 

One of the most important features of 
the bill would gear the national origins 
quota system to the total U.S. population 
in 1960 and reflect actual immigration 
between 1920 and 1960. This would in- 
crease the total annual immigration and 
provide needed relief for areas whose 
quotas are now heavily oversubcribed. 
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Typical of the favorable reaction to 
this legislation is an editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sun commending Congressman Morse 
for his action: 

IMMIGRATION 


Existing immigration law, based on the 
national origins system, reflects the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1920. As a re- 
sult a number of quotas are oversubscribed 
by as much as 100,000 while 35 percent of the 
quotas remain unused each year. A Brad 
Morse bill, which is now among those receiv- 
ing hearings by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would gear the quotas to the total 
U.S. population in 1960. This would increase 
annual immigration to about 300,000. The 
additional numbers would be allocated to 
quota areas on the basis of actual immigra- 
tion to this country between 1920 and 1960. 
Unused quotas would be pooled and allocated 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

The revised system would bring about 
dramatic increases in the annual quotas of 
Italy, Greece, Poland, Israel, and the Baltic 
States. In addition, the bill would extend to 
the parents of citizens the same preference 
now applicable to the child or spouse of a 
citizen. 

The Nation’s immigration system surely 
needs to be overhauled. Under the present 
hard-and-fast system countries that could 
use a higher quota are denied, while those 
that have more than enough merely reject 
the big figures. A country like England, for 
example, rarely makes use of more than 15 
percent of its quota, while small lands 
exhaust their opportunity in short order. 

The Morse bill offers corrections of in- 
equalities and the modernization of an 
archaic formula. 


South of the Border 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague from Florida, the Hon- 
orable D. R. (Buty) Martruews, had 
published in the Wi n Post of 
Monday, June 22, a letter entitled “South 
of the Border.” It is such a calm, clear 
statement of the activities which are be- 
ing perpetrated in the beautiful city of 
St. Augustine by hired agitators that I 
feel it must be called to the attention of 
the entire Congress. I congratulate 
Congressman MATTHEWS for his calm 
analysis of a situation which is unjusti- 
fied and unjustifiable. The disciples of 
destruction who are at work in St. 
Augustine have no real interest in de- 
segregation. Their interest is self- 
perpetuation self-aggrandizement and 
it is regrettable that we must tolerate 
such activities in the name of democracy. 
All of us know Bitty Marruews for the 
patriotic citizen that he is and for the 
exemplary manner in which he has rep- 
resented the people of his district. 

Many of us share the agonizing con- 
cern which we know he now feels about 
the ordeal being experienced by the his- 
toric city of St. Augustine. 

His letter to the Post brings to focus 
this problem. The issuance of this chal- 
lenge by him is one in which many of us 
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would like to be associated. I submit his 

letter for publication in the Rxconp be- 

cause it carries a message to every 

American: 

From the Washington Post, June 22, 1964] 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


I read in your issue of Sunday, June 14, 
the editorial in which you mentioned prob- 
lems in St. Augustine, Fla., which is in my 
congressional district. It is regrettable that 
St. Augustine has been marked for demon- 
strations by irresponsible outsiders because 
it happens to be the Nation's oldest city, and 
we are now planning a great quadricenten- 
nial celebration to begin next year. 

There is a determined effort to ruin the 
city of St. Augustine economically, which 
will mean a tremendous loss to people of all 
races and creeds; and especially do the agita- 
tors want Federal troops to be dispatched to 
St. Augustine to create a hideous image of 
a very beautiful and great city. How heart- 
less and cruel can the so-called disciples of 
peace be! 

As long as we have laws on the statute 
books, in my opinion, these laws should be 
obeyed until by orderly process they are 
changed. I have a feeling that in the edi- 
torials of your newspaper, when the so-called 
civil rights bill is thrust upon our people in 
just a few days, there will be many of these 
“pious utterances” about obeying the law. 
What about obeying the law now? 

You would be doing America a great favor 
if in your editorial columns you would sug- 
gest that the outside troublemakers who are 
now in St. Augustine go back home and at- 
tend to the great problems of moral 
deterioration in their backyard, Surely you 
realize that in the present captioned civil 
rights bill there is supposedly a redress of 
all the grievances that the troublemakers in 
St. Augustine professedly have. It would 
seem to me that the determined destruction 
of a beautiful and proud city of 15,000 
American citizens is the real purpose of the 
demonstrations in St. Augustine. 

D. R. (Bruty) MATTHEWS, 
Member of Congress. 


Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leo 
Pfeffer is one of the leading constitu- 
tional lawyers in the country. He has 
appeared before the Supreme Court in 
several cases involving the first amend- 
ment freedoms. He is a recognized au- 
thority on religious liberty in America. 

During the recent hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee on the pro- 
posed Becker amendment, Mr. Pfeffer 
gave some of the most enlightening testi- 
mony received by the committee. I com- 
mend his statement, which follows, to 
all my colleagues and all those who seek 
a better understanding of this important 
matter: 

STATEMENT OF LEO PFEFFER TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE House oF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AT HEARINGS ON HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 693 AND OTHER PENDING PrO- 
POSALS To AMEND THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
TO THE U.S. CONSTITUTION WITH RESPECT 
TO BIBLE READING AND PRAYERS IN PUBLIC \ 
SCHOOLS 
May I first express my appreciation to this 

committee for inviting me to present my 
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views in respect to the Becker amendment 
and the other numerous pending 

to amend the Bill of Rights in order to over- 
rule the Supreme Court’s Bible-prayer deci- 
sions, If any of these proposals achieves 
Success, it will be the first time in our his- 
tory that the Bill of Rights has been amend- 
ed. It is therefore of vital importance that 
the issues be carefully considered and that 
all viewpoints be heard before this “first ex- 
periment with our liberties,” to use Madison's 
vivid phrase, is taken. 

The case for these proposed amendments 
Tests on an edifice of false concepts—about 
Teligion, about American history, about 
sound educational practices, about what hap- 
Pens in the classroom and even about what 
the Supreme Court has actually held. Surely, 
an amendment to the basic law that has suc- 
cessfully guaranteed our democratic freedoms 
for almost two centuries should not be rushed 
through on the basis of misconceptions and 
false charges. Accordingly, I propose to pre- 
Sent in this statement five prevalent fictions 
Tegarding public school Bible reading and 
Prayer recitation, together with the facts re- 
garding each fiction. 


FICTION 1 


Public school Bible reading and prayer 
recitation have been going on for 150 years 
Without objection. Opposition to these 
Practices Is a recent occurrence. 


FACT 


Strong and consistent efforts to eliminate 
devotional Bible reading in the public 
Schools have been carried on for practically 
&s long as there have been public schools in 
Which devotional Bible reading was con- 
ducted. Formal opposition to the practice 
dan be traced at least to the year 1840, when 
the Fourth Provincial Council of the Roman 
Catholic Church was held in Baltimore. 

conference, attended by 1 archbishop 
and 12 bishops, issued a number of decrees, 
one of which directed all Roman Catholic 
Priests to use their Influence against the 
introduction of Bible reading and prayer rec- 
itation in the public schools. 

In 1852, the First Plenary Council of the 
Catholic Church decreed that the enact- 
ments of the provincial council were obliga- 
tory for all dioceses in the United States. 
Thus it became the official and mandatory 
Policy of the Catholic Church throughout 
the United States to oppose devotional Bible 
reading and prayer recitation in the public 
schools. 


Within the Catholic Church there was per- 
haps no more stalwart opponent of these 
Practices than Archbishop John Hughes, of 
New York. Throughout the 1840's and 1850's 
he fought. strenuously against all religious 
Practices in the public schools of New York 
City. that the public schools were 
&ttended by children of all faiths, he claimed 
that the use of any particular version of the 
Bible violated the conscience and rights of 
children belonging to a faith that did not 
accept that version. 

In 1854, 2 years after the First Plenary 
Council of the Catholic Church issued its 
Gecrees, the first case on Bible reading 
Teached a State supreme court, Donahoe v. 
Richards. A Jesuit priest, John Bapst, was 
engaged in missionary work among the In- 
dians in Maine, Among the parishes he 
Served was the town of Elisworth, near Ban- 
gor. The school committee of the town 
adopted a regulation requiring the children 
to read the King James Bible. Father Bapst 
advised his parishioners to defy the com- 
mittee and bring suit to declare the regu- 
lation unconstitutional. Acting on his urg- 
ing, the father of Bridget Donahoe directed 
his daughter to refuse to read from the 
Protestant Bible as directed by her teacher. 
When the rebellious Bridgét was expelled, 
her arse! brought suit to compel reinstate- 
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Father Bapst's action became known to 
the residents of the town, who indignantly 
called a town meeting at which a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that if Father 
Bapst ever entered Ellsworth again he would 
be tarred and feathered and ridden out of 
town on a rail. A few months later he re- 
turned to Elisworth.. While he was hearing 
confession one Saturday night, a mob broke 
into his house, dragged him out, tore off his 
clothing, tarred and feathered him and, 
after 2 hours of cruel treatment, finally 
released him. Although the ringleaders 
were known and the grand jury was in ses- 
sion, no one was indicted or even arrested in 
connection with the incident. 

When the case of Donahoe v. Richards 
finally reached the Supreme Court of Maine, 
that court declared blandly that the law re- 
gards “the Pagan and the Mormon, the 
Brahmin and the Jew, the Swedenborgian 
and the Buddhist, the Catholic and the 
Quaker, as all possessing equal rights,” and 
since all could be compelled to read from 
the (Protestant) Bible the rights of none 
were violated. 

Five years later, in 1859, a Massachusetts 
court was faced with a problem arising from 
the stubborn rebellion of another Catholic 
child. Tom Wall was an 11-year-old pupil 
in a Boston public school where the Bible 
was read and the Ten Commandments re- 
cited weekly. The court records show that 
Tom's father “had told him for his life not 
to say them [the Commandments] and that 
on Sunday the priest while addressing 900 
children at church, of whom Wall was one, 
told them not to be cowards to their re- 
ligion, and to read or repeat the Command- 
ments in school, and that if they did he 
would read their names from the altar.” 

The next day Tom Wall came to school, 
“with the determination not to read or re- 
peat” the Commandments. (For this, it ap- 
pears, he later received a blessed medal from 
the priest.) Moreover, some 60 other Cath- 
olic children likewise announced that they 
would not repeat the Commandments. Here 
was rebellion on a large scale, and it was 
clear to the teacher that Tom Wall was the 
ringleader, With the approval of the princi- 
pal, the teacher urged Tom to obey, “but 
Wall, still refusing, was punished with a 
rattan stick, some 3 feet in length and three- 
eighths of an inch wide, by whipping upon his 
hand. From the time the punishment com- 
menced to the time when it ended, repeated 
inquiries were made of Wall if he would com- 
ply with the requirements of the school. 
Some 30 minutes’ time was occupied in the 
whole,” but the conclusion was obvious from 
the g. Eleven-year-old Tom Wall 
could hardly hold out forever against the 
majesty and power of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. After 30 minutes of 
chastisement “Wall submitted to the require- 
ment of the school,” and the “master ceased 
to punish.” 

Donahoe v. Richards and the case of Tom 
Wall involved instances where the Catholics’ 
grievance was that their children were com- 
pelled to participate actively in reading from 
the Protestant Bible. There were many other 
instances of this. About the same time that 
Tom Wall was flogged for his rebellious re- 
fusal to participate in reading from the Bible, 
some 100 other Catholic children were ex- 
pelled from the Boston public schools for the 
same reason. In Indiana in the 1880's a 
Catholic girl who refused to read a chapter 
from the Protestant Bible as required, re- 
cited “Maud Miller” instead. Here again 
was rebellion, but this time the rod was 
spared; instead the child was kept after 
school day after day in an attempt to break 
her stubborn will. Apparently, only physical 
force is adequate to break religious con- 
science, for unlike Tom Wall, the Indiana 
girl never did yield. 

These were but the earliest instances in 
which parents protested against regulations 
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compelling thefr children to participate ac- 
tively in devotional observances in the pub- 
lic schools. Down through our country's 
history, members of various religious 
faiths—and members of none—haye chal- 
lenged such infringements on the religious 
freedom of their children by protesting and 
challenging the requirement to pray and 
read from holy books in the schoolroom. 
Thus the recent Supreme Court decisions. 
which the proposed amendments would nul- 
Hy, are the culmination of a long historic 
process and, in a sense, a new departure. 
FICTION 2 

There is Only one Bible and all prayers are 
addressed to the same God. Therefore, it 
makes no difference which version of the 
Bible or what form of prayer is used in the 
public schools. 

FACT 


'No controversy in human history has 
caused more persecution, oppression, and 
bloodshed than the question of what is the 
true word of God and which is the correct 
way to worship Him. The victims of the 
Inquisition were persons who revered the 
same Bible and worshipped the same God 
as the Inquisitors; they suffered only be- 
cause they worshipped in a different way. 

Blood has been shed on this question in 
the United States as well. In the 1830's, 
Philadelphia was the scene of rioting over 
the question whether the Protestant or 
Catholic version of the Bible should be read 
in the schools. Before it was over, lives had 
been lost and churches had been burned to 
the ground. 

The Canon law of the Catholic Church for- 
bids the faithful to read from a non-Catholic 
version of the Bible. The many suits 
brought over the years by Catholics to halt 
Bible reading in the public schools show that 
Catholics have taken this law seriously. To 
the Jew, the New Testament is as unaccept- 
able as the King James version is to the 
Catholic, 

What is true of Bible reading is equally 
true of prayer in the public schools. Chil- 
dren pray in different ways. Some pray with 
head bowed and some with hands clasped. 
Christians pray with their heads uncovered; 
Orthodox Jews with their heads covered. 
Some pray on their knees and some upright. 
Some cross themselves as they pray; others 
do not. Some pray audibly and some silent- 
ly. To some, such as the Quakers, all forms 
of public prayer are objectionable. 

It has been the tragedy of history that 
these differences in Bible and prayer have 
divided adults into hostile and rival camps. 
It would be doubly tragic if these divisions 
were to be visited upon the public schools, 
which in our Republic should unite children 
rather than divide them. 

FICTION 3 

If a child has the right to be excused from 
participating in Bible reading or prayer reci- 
tation, there can be no valid objection to the 
practice, 

FACT 


This is the delusion of voluntariness. It 
is belied by history and as a 
fiction by countless educators and other per- 
sons who know how children think and act. 
In particular, the fiction of voluntary action 
by schoolchildren has been recognized by the 
Catholic community which has repeatedly 
brought court suits to compel discontinuance 
of Bible reading in the public schools even 
where Catholic children were given the op- 
tion of reading from their own version. 

Such a suit arose out of what became 
known as the Cincinnati "Bible war.” Here, 
the Catholic Church opposed the practice 
even though children could either be ex- 
cused from participating or could choose 
their own version. (Catholic opposition to 
the practice resulted in a charge by a 
Protestant minister that the church was 
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seeking to raise the “black flag of atheism” 
over the public schools of Cincinnati—e 
linking of Catholicism and atheism which 
may sound strange today but was not un- 
common in earlier days of our country's 
history.) 

Catholic opposition resulted in the adop- 
tion by the Cincinnati School Board of a 
resolution bringing an end to the practice 
of Bible reading. The constitutionality of 
this resolution was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in 1872 in the landmark case 
of Board of Education of Cincinnati v. 
Minor. (“United with government,” the 
court said, “religion never rises above the 
merest despotism; and all history shows that 
the more widely and completely they are 
separated, the better it is for both.”) 

Some 80 years after the Cincinnati Bible 
war, the Catholic Church authorities in 
Rutherford, N. J., joined the local Jewish. 
community in sponsoring a suit (which I 
prosecuted at the request of both) to prevent 
the distribution of the Gideon (Protestant) 
Bibles in the public schools of that com- 
munity. Here, too, no child was compelled 
to accept the Bible, and during the litigation 
an offer of compromise was made to allow 
the distribution of Catholic and Jewish ver- 
sions of the Bible as well. The offer was re- 
jected by both the church and the Jewish 
community, and the case went to trial, ulti- 
mately resulting in a decision by the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey ruling the 

ce of Gideon Bible distribution in the 
public schools to be unconstitutional. 

The reason the Catholics sued to remove 
the Bible from the public schools even where 
their children enjoyed the privilege of non- 
participation was that they recognized that 
this privilege did not in reality give the 
children freedom of choice and that the 
claim that participation was voluntary was 
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by a number of State supreme courts. As 
early as 1890, the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin accepted this claim in the following 
language: 

“When * * * a small minority of the pu- 
pils in the public school is excluded, for 
any cause, from a stated school exercise, par- 
ticularly when such a cause is apparent 
hostility to the Bible, which a majority of the 
other pupils have been taught to revere, 
from that moment the excluded pupil loses 
caste with his fellows, and is liable to be 
regarded with aversion and subjected to 
reproach and insult. But it is a sufficient ref- 
utation of the argument that the practice 
in question tends to destroy the equality of 
the pupils which the Constitution seeks to 
establish and protect, and puts a portion of 
them to serious disadvantage in many ways 
with respect to the others.” 

Twenty years later, in 1910, the Supreme 
Court of Ilinois, rejecting a contrary conclu- 
sion reached in Kentucky and Kansas, again 
stressed the isolation and hostility faced by 
Catholic children who are nominally ac- 
corded the privilege of not participating in 
Bible reading and prayer recitation in the 
public schools. The court said: 


“The Kentucky and Kansas decisions seem 
to consjder the fact that the children of the 
complainants were not compelled to join in 
the exercises as affecting the question in 
some way. That suggestion seems to us to 
concede the position of the plaintiffs in error. 
The exclusion of a pupil from this part of 
the school exercises in which the rest of the 
school joins, separates him from his fellows, 
puts him in a class by himself, deprives 
him of his equality with the other pupils, 
subjects him to a religious stigma and places 
him at a disadvantage in the school, which 
the law never contemplated, All this is 
because of his religious belief. If the instruc- 
tion or exercise is such that certain of the 
pupils must be excused from it because it 
is hostile to their or their parents’ religious 
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belief, then such instruction or exercise is 
sectarian and forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The truth of history and of educational re- 
alities was well summarized by Justice Frank- 
furter in the McCoHum case, when he said: 

“That a child is offered an alternative may 
reduce the constraint; it does not eliminate 
the operation of influence by the school in 
matters sacred to the conscience and outside 
the school’s domain. The law of imitation 
operates, and nonconformity is not an out- 
standing characteristic of children. The re- 
sult is an obvious pressure upon children 
to attend.” 

These were the arguments asserted by the 
Catholic Church and Catholic parents in 
State after State and community after com- 
munity. In some States the Catholic ob- 
jectors to Bible reading and prayer recitation 
were successful in the State courts. In 
others, they were not. But even where they 
lost in the courts, their perseverance and 
courage resulted ultimately in the elimina- 
tion or at least modification of many of the 
prevalent religious practices. 

The reason for this success was that the 
American people recognized the justice of 
the Catholic cause. And out of this slow and 
painful process came the nonsectarian 
American public educational system. 

FICTION 4 


Whatever may have been the case in the 
past, today only atheists and secularists op- 
pose the Becker amendment. Some sup- 
porters of these amendments are reported in 
the press to have charged that the opponents 
of the measures are “unpatriotic,” constitute 
a “fraternity of cynics,” are “atheists and 
unbelievers,” and are parties to a “conspiracy 
to make the Nation Godless.” 

FACT 


On this point, I want to say first that 
one of the most unfortunate aspects of the 
current drive for the Becker amendment has 
been this campaign of defamation which 
some of the proponents of the proposal have 
launched against its opponents. It is doubly 
unfortunate that this action is taken in the 
name of God and His Holy Bible, one of the 
main commandments of which is that Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 

What is the reality as against this fiction? 
Here is a listing of but some of the many 
religious denominations that haye upheld 
the Supreme Court's decisions and oppose 
the Becker amendment: 

National Cowncil of Churches of Christ 

Early in February 1964, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches conducted its first 4-day Na- 
tional Conference on Church and State. 
Some 400 delegates from every major Protes- 
tant denomination in the country assembled 
in Columbus, Ohio, to participate In the con- 
ference. On the concluding day the confer- 
ence adopted a resolution expressing its “‘ac- 

ce and support” of the Supreme 
Court's decisions State-sponsored 
Bible reading and prayer recitation in the 
public schools. An amendment by a dele- 
gate to strike out the word “support,” so 
that the national council would not approve 
and support the decisions but merely accept 
them, was overwhelmingly defeated. (The 
committee which reported the resolution 
said in part: “We believe that Christians 
should welcome the decisions. * * * [They] 
are consistent with our concern for the re- 
ligious liberty of all men and our unwilling- 
ness to coerce in any way a person's response 
In faith to the gift or God's grace in Jesus 
Christ.”) Earlier, the general board of the 
National Council of Churches had asserted 
that “neither true religion nor good educa- 
tion is dependent upon the devotional use of 
the Bible in the public school program.” Is 
the National Council of Churches part of the 
“conspiracy to make the nation Godless?” 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States 


In a statement approved by the governing 
body of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger ex- 
pressed his support of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling and declared that it was not hostile 
to religion but that it reflected “the Court's 
sense of responsibility to assure freedom and 
equality for all groups of believers and non- 
believers.” Is the Protestant Episcopal 
Church “unpatriotic?” 

Lutheran Church in America 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, head of the church 
as well as of the Lutheran World Federation, 
stated that public school recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer debased“ it and that public 
school reading of the Bible was of “dubious” 
worth as a religious or educational experi- 
ence, Is the Lutheran church a member of 
the “fraternity of atheists?” 

United Presbyterian Church 


The chief executive officer of the church 
and former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
issued a statement jointly with the moder- 
ator (chairman) of the church expressing 
support for the Supreme Court decision and 
underscoring their firm belief “that religious 
instruction is the sacred responsibility of the 
family and the churches. Are Presbyterians 
cynics? 

The Baptist Churches 


Dr. E. Emanuel Carson, executive direc- 
tor of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs (representing more than 17 million 
Baptists) stated the committee's opposition 
to the use of the Bible for devotional pur- 
poses in the public schools as well as public 
school sponsored prayers. Are the Baptists 
unbelievers? 

Methodist Church 


Bishop John Wesley Lord, of Washington, 
D. O.: “Unless Bible reading and prayer are 
performed in an atmosphere of religious de- 
votion often not possible in the public school, 
the very act may be profaned and secularized 
to the detriment of the pupils.” 


Catholic opposition to the Becker amendment 


Catholic Telegraph (Cincinnati): Don't 
tamper: in our view, it will be less confusing 
and safer to leave the country’s basic dec- 
laration about religion untouched * * *. 
The two clauses about religion, one forbid- 
ding the establishment of an official American 
religion and the other guaranteeing the in- 
violability of religious freedom, bly 
express traditional American convictions. 
‘There will always be some disagreement over 
the precise meaning of these idas, but if we 
must rely on amendments to apply these 
ideas to particular situations, the amend- 
ments could become endless, and the Bill of 
Rights would become a confusing patchwork 
of words.” 

Catholic Universe Bulletin (Cleveland) 
(after referring to Pope John’s and Cardinal 
Riter’s declarations for freedom of con- 
science): “It will seem impossible to square 
with such principles a school prayer amend- 
ment to the Constitution which would legal- 
ize religious exercises which are initiated, 
sponsored. or directed by public school au- 
thorities.” (This editorial was reprinted in 
the Catholic Chronicle of Toledo.) Amer- 
ica (national Jesuit weekly): “The weightier 
reason for questioning the wisdom of this 
move is that, if it should succeed, it would 
only shake the faith of the American people 
in the firmness of our most basic cfyil lib- 
erty, freedom of The first 
amendment’s religion clauses ought to be 
regarded as unamendable.” 

Catholic World: “Campaigns * * * to 
change the Constitution are deplorable.” 

Catholic Herald Citizen (Milwaukee): 
“Christians—Catholics and Protestants— 
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Would properly be disturbed if their chil- 
dren in public schools were expected to be 
Present for the saying of a Mohammedan or 
Buddhist prayer. Catholics and other citi- 
zens have objected to the public school sys- 
tem being used as an auxiliary to Protestant- 
ism. The present decision of the Supreme 
Court makes the point more clear: Tax-sup- 
Ported educational systems are not to be 
used to promote a specific denominational 
religion.” 
Jewish opposition 

The Synagogue Council of America, rep- 
Tesenting all branches of American Judaism, 
asserted support of the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing, declaring that the home, the church, and 
the synagogue have the prime responsibility 
for religious training and that prayers, 
Bible reading, and sectarian practices do not 
belong in public schools, The American 
concept of church-state separation, the 
Statement said, has not led to the separa- 
tion of Americans from God but has led to a 
genuine demonstration of our people in a 
More lasting union of America under God.” 

FICTION 5 

The Supreme Court has forbidden the men- 
tion of God, or the Bible or religion in the 
Public schools. Only the Becker amendment 
can restore God to public life. 

FACT 

The most effective way of disproving this 
fiction is to look at the Court's decisions 
and see what the Court itself has said. 
os the Engel decision the Court's opinion 

tes: 


“There is of course nothing in the decision 
Teached here that is inconsistent with the 
fact that schoolchildren and others are 
Officially encouraged to express love for our 
Country by reciting historical documents 
Such as the Declaration of Independence 
Which contain references to the Deity or by 


officially espoused anthems which in-“ 


singing 

clude the composer's professions of faith in 
& Supreme Being, or with the fact that there 
are many manifestations in our public life 
Of belief in God. Such patriotic or cere- 
Monial occasions bear no true resemblance 
to the unquestioned religious exercise that 
the State of New York has sponsored in this 

ce.” 
ry the Schempp-Murray case, the Court 


“It is insisted that unless these religious 
exercises are permitted a ‘religion of secu- 
larism’ is established in the schools. We 
agree of course that the State may not es- 
tablish a ‘religion of secularism’ in the sense 
of affirmatively opposing or showing hostil- 
ity to religion, thus ‘preferring those who be- 
lieve in no religion over those who do be- 
lieve’ (Zorach v. Clauson, supra, at 314). We 
do not agree, however, that this decision in 
any sense has that effect. In addition, it 
might well be said that one’s education is 
Not complete without a study of compara- 
tive religion or the history of religion and 
its relationship to the advancement of civil- 
izatioñ. It certainly may be said that the 
Bible is worthy of study for its literary and 
historic qualities. Nothing we have said 
here indicates that such study of the Bible 
or of religion, when presented objectively as 
Part of a secular program of education, may 
Rot be effected consistent with the first 
amendment. But the exercises here do not 
Tall into those categories: They are religious 
exercises, required by the States in viola- 
tion of the command of the first amendment 
that the Government maintain strict neu- 
trality, neither aiding nor opposing religion.” 

CONCLUSION 


The first amendment is based on the prem- 
ise that the separation of church and state 
is best for the church and best for the state 
and secures freedom for both. For a century 
and three-quarters this assumption has 
Proved valid. Religion today enjoys in the 
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United States the highest degree of esteem, 
reverence, and influence anywhere in the 
world. It was the first amendment which 
brought this about. 

The author of that amendment, James 
Madison, placed himself firmly in opposition 
to any impairment of its basic principles, 
no matter how slight, “because,” he said, “it 
is proper to take alarm at the first experi- 
ment on our liberties. We hold this prudent 
jealousy to be the first duty of citizens, 
and one of [the] noblest characteristics of 
the late Revolution.” 

Retaining this “prudent jealousy,” the 
American people have treated the Bill of 
Rights as unamendable. They have viewed 
it as a declaration of fundamental princi- 
ples of Government that must remain in- 
violate if our country is to remain free. 

By rejecting the proposed amendments 
that are the subject of this hearing, this 
committee will protect from challenge the 
basic liberties that promise freedom for all 
Americans. 


Hawaii the Melting Pot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Ha- 
waii has long enjoyed a reputation for 
being the melting pot of the Pacific by 
demonstrating to the world that peoples 
of different races and cultures can live in 
harmony. As a result of this accultura- 
tion, a new “race” is burgeoning by the 
intermarriage of persons of different 
racial backgrounds. 

An article written by Max Frankel and 
printed in the Honolulu Advertiser on 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964, describes this 
phenomenon. 

It reads as follows: 

Istes Near Racist UTOPIA, Says NEw YORK 
TIMES WRITER 

(“Hawaii Developing Into Racial Utopia,” 

said the headline of the following story, 

carried on page 1 of Sunday’s New York 

Times. The author, who covers foreign af- 

fairs for the Times, came to Honolulu to 

cover the “summit conference” on south- 
east Asia) 
(By Max Frankel) 

Honotvutv—Haoles have become the 
largest ethnic group in Hawaii. More of 
them are streaming in every day but no one 
seems to mind. 

Haoles, or strangers, is the term applied to 
Caucasians—pure white, at least when they 
arrive. 

The chamber of commerce tries to dis- 
courage their migration from the mainland 
because too many think that ey here 
is beaches and green. But the persistent 
ones come anyway, bringing professional and 
other employable skills. 

No one in these islands of Asian and 
American minorities objects on racial 
grounds. Some were worried for a time that 
the migrants would bring racist attitudes 
from the mainland and spoil what is rapidly 
becoming one of happiest interracial societies 
in the world. 

The islanders, however, are confident that 
Hawaii will change the haoles before they can 
change Hawaii. 

Suntans at first and then love (aloha) and 
marriage soon deprive everyone here of his 
imagined racial purities. The white popu- 
lation of Hawaii is increasing just as the 
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social and economic dominance of whites 
is 


diminishing. 

In any case, the slight white predominance 
is only the skimpiest sort of statistical 
triumph. The islanders are becoming so 
interbred and mixed that the ethnic popu- 
lation figures suggest but no longer describe 
the situation. 

Prof. Andrew W. Lind, of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, the foremost sociologist 
here, predicts that within a generation all 
racial and ethnic statistical categories will 
be useless. 

Nearly half of all marriages in Hawaii now 
mix ethnic bloods, joining whites, Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipinos, and the already mixed 
Hawaiians to each other or involving at least 
one mate of mixed ancestry. 

INTERMARRIAGE RATE RISING 

The aboriginal Polynesian Hawaiians 
yielded themselves freely to past waves of 
haoles, setting an infectious example. Only 
a few thousand pure Hawailans remain. Fif- 
teen percent of the total population of 650,- 
000 is still classified as part-Hawaiian— 
other nonwhite—in the census books. 

Six percent of the population is Chinese, 
but 4 of every 10 now marries “out.” 

The Japanese, until recently the largest 
group with 32 percent as well as the most 
closely knit, are also beginning to lose their 
identity. One of every four Japanese women 
now marries across ethnic lines, half of them 
to Caucasians. 

Fewer than 1 percent of the islands’ resi- 
dents are Negro, although some descendants 
of the earliest Negro settlers are among the 
most influential families. About 35 percent 
of the population is pure white, about half 
being families temporarily stationed here on 
military duty. 

The effect of all this has been startling, 
especially in the last decade of economic 
expansion, statehood and jet travel, As Prof. 
Douglas S. Yamamura also a sociologist, puts 
it: Hawaiians are more and more living up to 
the pretense of nondiscrimination that has 
long been the vogue. 

Until 10 years ago, economic and social 
standing still tended to coincide with ethnic 
lines, the whites at the top and the other 
groups arrayed roughly in the order in which 
they were brought here to work on the sugar 
and pineapple plantations. 

But the sons and grandsons of the immi- 
grants have now fought their way to the top 
of every field and status, Wealth, power, 
emplyoment, housing, schooling, and other 
opportunities can no longer be measured in 
ethnic terms. 

During World War II many Hawaiian ori- 
entals got their first glimpse of white men 
doing menial jobs. Today they laugh about 
this discovery. 

STAR-BULLETIN STORY 

As Tomi Knaefler related in a typical fam- 
ily account in the Star-Bulletin last week, 
the Japanese-American son of a canecutter, 
himself a member of the State legislature, 
worries most about the easy life of his son, 
a high school senior who drives the family's 
third car. 

The Governor of Hawaii is Caucasian. The 
chief justice of the supreme court, the presi- 
dent of the senate and the president of the 
bar association are of Japanese ancestry. 
The speaker of the house comes from a line 
of Portuguese (whose ancestors were laborers 
and thus usually here from 
other whites), and the executive officers of 
the four counties of the State possess Chi- 
nese, Hawaiian, Negro, Caucasian, and Indian 
blood in various proportions. 

The multiracial guest lists for important 
parties at white military installations are 
among the best indications that other groups 
are breaking down the last barriers. 

There are still a few areas where housing is 
restricted, especially to Negroes, Some so- 
cial clubs remain frankly ethnic, and in their 
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private remarks, Hawaiians still reveal racial 
Tesentments often against the large and 
visibly energetic and successful group of 
Japanese-Americans. 

But the er of racism who ventures 
a public lecture is pitied and ridiculed from 
all sides. 

One of the major issues in the local chap- 
ter of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is whether 
Hawaii needs such a group. 

The State's fair employment law Is so rigid 
that it forbids most help-wanted ads from 
mentioning sex as well as race. 

AMERICAN CULTURE 

Although bloodlines are being rapidly 
mixed, the host culture is decisively Ameri- 
can. Children learn American, not Hawalian, 
history and the universal aspiration is for the 
culture of the mainland. 

Professor Yamamura has found, however, 
that the new confidence of nonwhites is be- 
ginning to revive interest and pride in na- 
tional heritage and custom. Island young- 
sters studying at mainland colleges write 
home for information about their ancestors 
and antecedent cultures in a spirit of dis- 
covery. 

The professor has discovered still another 
sign of leveling—the divorce_rates of mixed 
and unmixed marriages are becoming alike. 

Until a few years ago mixed marriages 
fared poorly, especially those of white women 
and nonwhite men, but the rate is leveling 
at the national average of 25 to 30 percent, 
while the previously lowest divorce rate of 
unmixed orientals is mounting to that 
average. 

The group known ethnically as Hawaiian 
and which did much to foster equality and 
intermarriage here has had the most difficult 
time bringing itself up the economic and 
social ladder, 

A major reason for this seems to be due to 
the fact that many of its most successful 

young members have left the islands and 
Joined the 115,000 islanders living on the 
mainland. 


Like many places, Hawailan society was 
late in honoring its own. Strangers seemed 
taller and brighter and more talented than 
even the best natives. 

This problem is the last great hurdle in 
the path toward real equality. Students of 
the problem here say that when Hawaiians 
come to feel at home in Hawaii they will 
probably have ceased to be Hawaiians and by 
that time everyone will have ceased to be 
anyone except himself. 

At the University of Hawaii Negro actresses 
are now used to portray Japanese mothers 
and English dowagers. A local drama critic 
said he would feel foolish to point this out 
in his review: The audiences do not notice, 
and the readers would be annoyed by an ap- 
parent irrelevancy. 

All this suggests to him, a Caucasian with 

“an oriental wife, that this State, at least, has 
moved a long way toward its blissful reputa- 
tion. 


Political Poll—1776 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
my knowledge of political history is 
faulty, but have we not gone totally over- 
board recently on the use of political 
pollsters? If people in Government and 


political leaders are really relying on 
F we are in a fine 


Ea best reminder that I have seen of 
both the political pollster's fallibility and 
the lack of wisdom shown by politicians 
who lean on polls was Art Buchwald’s 
column of June 18 entitled ‘Political 
Poll—1776.” The column satirically sug- 
gests that had the country’s Founding 
Fathers been obsessed with political polls, 
as are many of our current leaders, they 
might have given up the idea of foment- 
ing a revolution. Under unanimous con- 
sent agreement, I insert Art Buchwald’s 
amusing and interesting column in the 
RECORD: 

Pourricat PoLtt—1776 

WasHINGTON.—The political pollster has 
become such an important part of the Amer- 
ican scene that it’s hard to imagine how this 
country was ever able to function without 
him. 

What would have happened, for example, 
if there were political polisters in the early 
days of this country? 

This is how the results might have turned 
out. 

When asked if they thought the British 
were doing a good job in administrating 
the Colonies, this is how a cross section of 
the people responded: 


The next question, “Do you think the 
dumping of tea in the Boston Harbor by 
militants helped or hurt the taxation laws 
in the New World? 


Helped the cause „% 
Didn't think it would make any difference. 9 


“What do you think our image is m Eng- 
land after the Minutemen attacked the 
British at Lexington?” 

Percent 
Minutemen hurt our image in England... 83 
Gave British new respect for colonies... 10 
Undecided 


“Which of these two Georges can do more 
for the colonies—George III or George Wash- 
ington?” 


It is interesting to note that 80 percent 
of the people questioned had never heard 
of George Washington before. 

The next question was, Do you think the 
Declaration of Independence as it is writ- 
ten is a good document or a bad one?” 


A group of those polled felt that the 
Declaration of Independence had been writ- 
ten by a bunch of radicals and the publish- 
ing of it at this time would only bring 
harsher measures from the British. 

When asked whether the best way to 
bring about reforms was through terrorism 
or redress to the Crown, an overwhelming 

on of Colonists felt appeals should 
be made to the King, 


Percent 
Reforms through petition- 24 
Reforms through acts of terrorism 8 


The pollsters then asked what the public 
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thought was the most crucial issue of the 
time. 


Trade with foreign nations 
Wer with udn 
The independence issue____-_....-_._.._ 


The survey also went into the question 
of Patrick Henry. 

“Do you think Patrick Henry did the 
right thing in demanding liberty or death?” 


Percent 

Did a foolhardy thing and was a trouble- 
PO pe ae ae le AA eS Ay a 
Did a brave thing and made his point 23 
Should have gone through the courts... 6 


On the basis of the results of the poll, 
the militant Colonials decided they did not 
have enough popular support to foment a 
revolution and gave up the idea of creating 
a United States of America. 


Beloved America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to represent many of Amer- 
ica's finest citizens in the Congress of 
the United States. They come from all 
walks of life, their personalities and oc- 
cupations differ, but they share a com- 


mon love for, and devotion to, this 


bountiful country. 


Among these outstanding people is a 
prominent member of our community 
in Chicago, Mrs. Eva Adele Goldblatt. 
Mrs. Goldblatt is the wife of one of 
Chicago's most creative and industrious 
businessmen, Noel Goldblatt. She is 
the mother of two children and a truly 
gentle and inspiring person. I persuaded 
her to share a poem she wrote recently 
with my colleagues in Congress and with 
all Americans who would join her in this 
eloquent tribute to our country. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Goldblatt’s poem 
follows: 

BELOVED AMERICA 

Beloved America, will your dreams be ful- 
filled? 

Can you gently ease the piercing screams of 
troubled modern man? 

Can you love the 20th century? and romance 
her into light? 

Blend her mighty dissonances Into a tapestry 
of right? 


We wait and pray and yearn for you to en- 
fold us in your arms, and whisper, 
“It's all right!” 

And all the while you're saying, saying— 

“It's you and you and you I am, and never, 
never more. 

And so I am no more than you—the best of 
you, the all of you— 

And there-in lies the truth. 

That you and you and you all o’er—create 
the answered dream. 

That all you are I will become, the dreams 
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Birmingham’s Important Role in Space 
Age Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1964 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown of Birmingham, Ala., is proud 
to be a working partner in the man-on- 
the-moon Project Apollo. Space age 
Projects being carried on at the John F. 
Kennedy Space Center and the NASA 
Merritt Island launch area depend on 
Many firms representing the vast com- 
plex of industry located in the Birming- 
ham area for construction, equipment 
and supplies. I submit herewith a very 
interesting and informative article which 
appeared in the June 1964 issue of the 
magazine, Birmingham: 

Birmingham is a partner at the controls of 
Man-on-the-moon Project Apollo. 

Merritt Island, Fia., “Moonport, U.S. A.,“ 
is as much “home” to certain Birmingham 
Space teams as is the Huntsville Space Cen- 
ter to others. 

Space work of the Ingalls Iron Works, 
United States Steel's TCI and American 
Bridge divisions, Hayes International, U.S. 
Pipe and their subcontractors has been little 
publicized other than as routine“ contracts, 
but the ultimate completion of this work will 
Soon cast another twinkle among the stars. 

These companies are named among major 
members of the full team that will vault the 
United States into outer space. Under su- 
pervision of the John F. Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter, and with the Canaveral District Corps 
of En as design and construction 
agent for the National Aeronautical and 
Space Administration, these companies and 
their subcontractors are performing the 
groundwork from which the space vehicles 
and rockets will be launched. 

Birmingham has a large investment in the 
John F, Kennedy Space Center, NASA, where 
$750 million is being funneled into facilities 
for firing a manned rocket to the moon. 

Cape Kennedy, operated as Station No. 1 
Of the Air Force Eastern Test Range, is a 
15,000-acre trianguiar spit of island jutting 
into the Atlantic. 

Known as Cape Canaveral in 1950, the 
Site was selected for testing of small rockets. 
After relatively unpublicized development of 
Such military missiles as the Redstone, Atlas, 
Titan, and , it sprang to world no- 
tice with the launching of the first U.S. 
®atellite—January, 6 years ago. 

Emphasis shifted from the military to 
Peacetime development of rockets. Under 
President John F. Kennedy, the National 

utics and Space Administration mush- 
Toomed into a gigantic agency with a budget 
year of more than $5 billion. 

NASA is the governmental agency entrusted 
With the peaceful exploration of space. 
James E. Webb is Administrator of NASA, 

Hugh L. Dryden is Deputy Administrator, 
and Dr. Kurt H. Debus is Director of the John 
F. Kennedy Space Center, which will handle 
the myriad elements concerning the launch 
Of Apollo. 

Contracts for space work in building of 
Tockets, rocket systems and research; con- 
Struction, road building, and all phases of 
Space exploration are scattered in plants, 
Universities, and laboratories all over the 
United States. 

More than 2,000 of the Nation's Industrial 

are directly involved in U.S. efforts to 
Place men on the moon * * at an esti- 
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mated cost of $20 billion. NASA, which has 
10 major centers of its own employing 30,000 
persons, estimates that 20,000 companies and 
300,000 people eventually will participate, 

At present, we are in the second phase of 
a three-phase man-in-space program. First 
was the Project Mercury, The teams of scien- 
tists, technicians, industrialists, and astro- 
nauts proved that man can enter into orbit 
and make successful reeentry. To date, U.S. 
astronauts have logged a combined total of 
53 hours, 56 minutes, and 8 seconds in space. 
Some 2,000 hours of earth orbit must be 
accumulated before we are ready to shoot. to 
the moon, 

Second phase of the space program is 

Project Gemini, named for the third con- 
stellation of the zodiac, featuring the twin 
stars Castor and Pollux. The Latin gemini“ 
means twins. The Titan II boosted, two- 
man Gemini spacecraft has had one launch 
to date * * * April this year. The Gemini 
capsule weighs 314 tons, 2 tons more than 
the Mercury capsule. The next Gemint 
fiight will be an unmanned ballistic shot 
from Cape Kennedy into the South Atlantic 
Ocean to test reentry capability. The first 
manned Gemini mission is scheduled for late 
this year. Afterward, filght lengths will be 
extended for periods up to 2 weeks and 
will involve experiments in change of orbit, 
rendezvous and docking with other space- 
craft, and refueling while in orbit. The ex- 
perience and mastery of rendezvous, joining 
together of two vehicles while they hurtle 
around the Earth at 17,500 miles an hour, 
will be vital to success of the Apollo lunar 
landing. 
The third phase, Project Apollo, is to be 
the U.S. attempt to place a man on the Moon, 
Project Apollo requires that we send 45 tons 
into lunar orbit. This massive tonnage must 
be accelerated to 25,000 miles an hour in 
order to escape Earth and enter the gravita- 
tional fleld of the Moon. 

Focal point of all this feverish activity is 
the NASA Merritt Island launch area ad- 
jacent to Cape Kennedy. 

Cape Kennedy, operated by the Air Force, 
already is crowded with launching complexes 
for military and space rockets. NASA need- 
ed its own facilities for the moon rocket 
launch and acquired 88,000 acres of adjoin- 
ing Merritt Island for that purpose. 

As astronauts gain experience in space 
travel from the Cape Kennedy portion of the 
Kennedy Space Center, NASA is pushing 
construction of giant buildings and launch 
complex 39 on the NASA-operated Merritt 
Island launch area, called MILA for short. 

This will be the launching site of the 362- 
foot-tall Saturn V rocket, nearly twice as 
tall as the Saturn I now being tested. The 
Saturn I-B, successor to Saturn I, will be 
used to send three-man Apollo crews into 
Earth orbit for practice flights. But the 
epochal Moon voyage will require the Saturn 
V. a three-stage rocket nearly two-thirds 
the height of the Washington Monument, 
and weighing 3,000 tons, about the weight of 
the nuclear submarine Nautilus. Con- 
struction of facilities on Merritt Island is 
being pushed with 1966 as countdown date 
for first tests of the Saturn V. 

It is estimated that 10,000 to 15,000 crafts- 
men will be needed to build the spaceport. 
Last year, employment by NASA and the Air 
Force totaled nearly 25,000, and by 1967 the 
estimated total employment is expected to 
reach 38,000. 

The payroll in 1950, generated by the bud- 
ding space age, was $27 million; by 1960 it 
was up to $132 million, and by 1967 the 
estimated annual payroll is expected to 
reach some $200 million. 

While research and development of the 
space vehicle and related elements is scat- 
tered over the whole United States, many 
Alabama firms are taking part in various 
phases of the Kennedy Space Center con- 
struction, and several Birmingham firms hold 
some of the biggest construction contracts. 
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Until last year, Merritt Island was a peace- 
ful, swampy, citrus-growing area, Since that 
time, approximately $10 million has been 
spent dredging and filling the area for launch 
facilities. 

The island is bounded on two sides by the 
Banana River and the Indian River. New 
causeways have been constructed to connect 
the island with surrounding mainlands and 
with the Cape Kennedy Peninsula. Three of 
the bridges on the new roads bear a Birming- 
ham area stamp * * * that of Nashville 
Bridge Co. of Bessemer, 

This company fabricated the steel for three 
bascule-type bridges spanning the Banana 
and Indian Rivers. These include a single- 
leaf bascule completed for a rallroad crossing 
over the Indian River and two double-leaf 
bascules under construction for the four- 
lane Orsiono Causeway. Already erected is 
a double-leaf bascule-type bridge 
the Banana River. Nashville Bridge Co.'s 
Milo Sherman was manager of the erection 
on the latter. 

United States Pipe and Foundry Co. sup- 
plied approximately 90,000 feet of pipe for 
the primary water system for the Merritt 
Island “moonport” and its support facilities. 
This new system designed to accommodate a 
peak flow of more than 3.75 million gallons 
a day, is the sole source of potable water for 
these facilities. 

Foundations for rocket launching facilities 
are built on compacted sand. Compaction 
is accomplished by inserting a drill-like, 
tubular machine Into the sand and simul- 
taneously saturating and vibrating the gran- 
ular materials involved. This vibrofiotation 
was accomplished on several previous facil- 
ities by the Vibroflotation Foundation Co., 
an associate company of the Rust Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Las December, crews from United States 
Steel's American Bridge Division moved onto 
Merritt Island to begin erection of the largest 
building in the world * the Vertical 
Assembly Building for Complex 39. This 
building, popularly known as the VAB, is 
where the ginat Apollo-Saturn V launch 
vehicles will be assembled for scheduled 
manned voyages to the moon. When com- 
pleted in 1966, the structure will enclose 
125 million cubic feet of space—more than 
half again as much as the Pentagon. 

Its high-bay area will be 52 stories high, 
Overall dimensions of the two-bay building 
will be almost 700 feet long, 513 feet wide, 
and 524 feet high. 

The VAB will cost more than $100 million 
and is an integral part of the $450 million 
Launch Complex 39; being constructed 
under supervision of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

The building is being constructed on a 
foundation of more than 4,000 concrete- 
capped, tubular steel pilings, each 16 inches 
in diameter. They have been pounded down 
to an average depth of 160 feet to bedrock. 
Blount Brothers Construction Co., Montgom- 
ery, has an $8-million contract for the 
foundation. 

An army of 300 steel men with a vast array 
of equipment are undertaking the monu- 
mental task of assembling some 57,000 tons 
of steel framing for the VAB. The steel is 
being provided by United States Steep Corp. 
under a $23.5 million contract. American 
Bridge holds one of three major contracts 
for work on the building. 

Anchorages, 30 of them, for the building 
were fabricated at the Birmingham plant of 
US. Steel's American Bridge Division. 

One of the heaviest beams being used in 
construction weighs 734 pounds per foot. 
This is the heaviest rolled section ever pro- 
duced in this country, 

Essentially a large steel-framed building 
with a metal skin, the VAB will be used to 
prepare the 7,5-million-pound-thrust Saturn 
V launch vehicle and the three-man Apollo 
Spacecraft for lunar flight. The 281-foot 
booster and the Apollo spacecraft will be 
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assembled in an upright position inside the 
VAB within a controlled environment. Cus- 
tomarily, such preparation is accomplished 
on the launch pad. 

American Bridge crews, under direction of 
Frank G. Sedlacek, veteran builder of some 
of the world’s largest bridges, will be facing 
some of the toughest erection problems since 
the pyramids. 

Large open bays required for assembling 
the Saturn vehicles in upright positions 
make it possible to join the structure only 
at the roof. 

Upper stages of the VAB require use of 
12 large derricks. As erection moves to suc- 
cessively higher levels, the derricks are raised 
also, similar to the performance of the der- 
rick on the recently finished 2121 Building 
in Birmingham. 

The low bay section of the VAB will be 
receiving point for the Saturn V's three 
stages as initial assembly begins. The first 
and second stages of the rocket are sched- 
uled to be brought to Complex 39 by barge. 
After initial checkout, the stages then go 
into one of the four high bay areas for as- 
sembly. 

* * * = . 

Near the VAB structure, a crew from the 
Ingalis Iron Works Co., is in the process of 
erecting one of the three launcher um- 
bilical towers, These towers are designed 
to hold erect the mammoth Apollo and its 
Saturn V booster throughout assembly, 
transportation to the launch site, final serv- 
icing, and firing. 

A 25-ton capacity hammerhead crane will 
be mounted on top of each of the LUT’s. 
2 LUT weighs more than 5,000 tons it- 


ben completed, each tower will stand 
446 feet tall including its crane. This is 
higher than the city Federal Building which 
is 327 feet. Two high-speed elevators, fur- 
nished and erected through the Birming- 
ham office of Otis Elevator Co., will race to 
the top; 600 steps will make a slower jour- 
ney. Over 43,000 square feet of equipment 
space will occupy the lower levels of the 
structure. 


Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Oo., 
Inc., has been awarded the contract to con- 
struct 16 of the gigantic holddown arms. 
Function of the arms is to hold down the 
rocket on the launch pad until a predeter- 
mined thrust is built up by the rocket mo- 
tors. At this point four of the holddown 
arms simultaneously release the rocket for 
flight. 

The arms are of one-piece steel casting; 
each weighs approximately 33,000 pounds. 

Mounted on the LUT deck between the 
holddown arms is the tall service mast. 
Prototype of this mast was manufactured by 
Hayes International Corp., and according to 
Curt Herold, NASA technical supervisor. 
is the largest single piece of firing accessory 
equipment ever built. 

During initial phase of launch, the um- 
bilical carrier rises for a distance of 5 
inches, then detaches and retracts. The 
mast is then rotated clear of the vehicle and 
continues to the vertical position. 

Control of the mast arm rotation is ac- 
complished by a closed circuit hydraulic sys- 
tem. This system is pneumatically charged 
and electrically controlled. The protective 
hood is operated by a separate hydraulic 
system. 

Total approximate weight of the masts is 
28,000 pounds each, and they stand nearly 
30 feet in the retracted position. 

The 135-foot by 160-foot launcher base 
exceeds the area of half a football field. 
Nineteen welded steel plate girders, each 
buried 25 feet deep, make up the basic 
launcher framing of the LUT’s. The main 
girder weighs 310 tons; those on each end 
of the base weigh over 200 tons each. Some 
of these girders were fabricated in six pieces 
and shipped separately. 
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Fit-up bolts used during erection are 
manufactured by Vulcan Rivet & Bolt Co. 
These are later removed and joints are 
welded. All welding is radiographic (X-ray) 
inspected by Law Engineering Co. at the 
close of each day’s erection work. 

Ingalls’ work force at the Cape included 
50 persons in April and is expected to reach 
150 tronworkers and related craftsmen at 
full force.. Birmingham personnel are in 
charge of the full job. Frank Atchison is 
project manager, and Ken Game is his assist- 
ant. Ted Freeman is general manager of 
erection, and Harold Gray is resident project 
engineer in direct charge of all Ingalls work 
at Merritt Island. 

Working out of the turquoise and white 
trailer “offices” on the job are field engineers 
Theo Mitchell and William Julian. Holding 
down the office is George Mosakowski and 
his wife Peggy. All are from Birmingham, 
and all are Auburn graduates. 

In addition to Vulcan Rivet and Bolt, Law 
Engineering, and Goslin-Birmingham, sev- 
eral other Birmingham firms will place their 
products on the pad of Complex 39 under 
subcontract to Ingalls. Among them is 
Birmingham Ornamental Iron Co., Inc., that 
has kept a busy force of 30 to 40 persons 
manufacturing pipe railings, the steel stair 
stringers, steel elevator walls, wire mesh 
enclosures, and the partitions around non- 
pressurized corridors. Production was sim- 
Uar to that of their wrought iron furniture 
manufacture. Sales engineer, Gene Atta- 
way, headed the job; R. C. Jones was general 
construction director. 

Borden Metal Products Co., of Leeds, Ala., 
through their Birmingham representatives, 
Fred Middleton Co.; Southeastern Products 
Co.; Jackson Industries, Inc.; Birmingham 
Fabricating Co.; Builders Manufacturing Co.; 
Wilson Door and Window Supply Co., and 
Hardie-Tynes Manufacturing Co. have all 
had a share in the construction of the 
launch umbilical towers, one of the final 
steps toward vaulting U.S. men to the moon. 

The third, vital, portable skyscraper that 
will make up the moon launch site * * * 
the arming tower * * * is, at the moment, 
a stack of 280 blueprint drawings. These 
designs are barely off the drafting boards of 
the Rust Engineering Co. 

The structure will be the tallest portable 
service structure in the free world today. 
The top is 402 feet above ground. The base 
is 133 feet by 130 feet and will be supported 
on 4 pedestals. It will weigh approxi- 
mately 8 million pounds, and is a highly in- 
determinate structure consisting of 416 joints 
and 1,458 members. 


Project manager for the Rust Engineering 
Co. is William Bailey. Murray Griffin was 
final project engineer, succeeding Ben Mitch- 
ell who was transferred to another assign- 
ment for the firm. 

The foregoing structures represent only 
some of the current, spectacular contribu- 
tions of Birmingham industry to the space 
program. From the beginning of man's 
venture into outer limits, B has 
had a seat in research, design, manufactur- 
ing and erection programs. 

Hayes International Corp. has been close 
to the space effort since its inception. Par- 
ticular company emphasis has been placed 
on infrared physics, ballistics, space physics, 
electronics, fluid and solid mechanics, aero- 
dynamics, thermodynamics structures and 
materials. And along with the company's 
research and design program have been con- 
tinuing manufacture and fabrication pro- 


At present, 600 Hayes employees are in- 
volved in Saturn V work for the NASA Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center which has Saturn 
V responsibility development at Huntsville; 
1,000 more are directly involved in the Sa- 
turn V effort in Birmingham plant, 

Hayes participated in the extensive engi- 
neering studies conducted regarding the fea- 
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sibility of such a vehicle as the Saturn V. 
This analysis resulted in an electronic com- 
puter program used to optimize the thrust 
structure of the Saturn V vehicle. Many of 
the scale models used in the early planning 
and preproduction phases of the program 
were fabricated by the Hayes model shop. 

For launch ground equipment used with 
Saturn V, Hayes engineers are active in sys- 
tem concepts and design for the launch/ 
umbilical tower high-presure gas distri- 
bution system, as well as the necessary firing 
accessories. As the booster is fabricated, 
more Hayes ground support equipment will 
be used. A booster hoisting kit, engine 
servicing platforms and retrorocket dolly 
equipment are typical of the ground support 
equipment already built. In preparation for 
the test phase of the Saturn V, Hayes has 
provided support to the test division of 
MSFC. Some of the facilities fabricated in- 
clude the ramp and bridge for the test tower, 
the noise suppression system involving more 
than 200 tons of steel structures, and instru- 
mentation towers. 

Hayes’ employees have fabricated four wind 
machines designed to create wind effects up 
to 75 miles per hour over an area some 40 feet 
high by 80 feet wide. The machine is being 
used to test the launcher umbilical arms prior 
to shipment to the cape. 

From the Hayes’ shops has also come the 
prototype of engine handling equipment. 
This equipment fits into the bottom of the 
booster, freeing it for maintenance. The 
counterbalance, weighing some 4,000 pounds 
is so delicately balanced when in use that it 
can be moved with only fingertip pressure. 

In addition, Hayes has been responsible for 
the sample testing of high-pressure gas stor- 
age equipment. High-pressure lines, pumps, 
valves, and other components are being 
shipped from all parts of the United States 
for testing. It was Hayes’ engineers who 
researched and designed the highly sophis- 
ticated high-pressure gas system. 

Hayes engineers also designed the electrical 
controls for the Saturn propellant transfer 
system. The fueling of the vehicle is com- 
pletely and automatically controlled by the 
network of electrical equipment designed by 
Hayes’ engineers. 

Each program, each gantry, each contract 
for all of these Birmingham companies has 
been a bigger step into the ‘familiar. 

To date, the largest on wheels has 
been the movable service gantry that shuttles 
between two launch pads at complex 37. 
Complex 37 was constructed for launching the 
two-stage Saturn I rocket. The service gan- 
try stands at variable heights of 300, 330, or 
375 feet. Prime contractor was Blount Bros. 
of Montgomery; the Ingalls Iron Works 
Co, performed erection, and steel was pur- 
chased from U.S. Steel's National Tube and 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Divisions. 

Jackson Industries, Inc. performed machine 
work on the wheel bases; Vulcan Painters, 
Inc., performed the sandblasting and paint- 
ing, and Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., cast the holddown arms. Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co. fabricated and installed 
fuel storage tanks, one of 125,000 gallon ca- 
pacity, at the cape. - 

There is no more an end to the list of 
Birmingham firms directly involved in mis- 
sile and rocket work in the cape area than 
there is an end to man's intent to reach the 
moon. These firms are responsibly inyolyed 
in every major project at the Nation's space 
center, 

And because of the supreme efforts being 
extended by these and other firms and uni- 
versities and laboratories, the effects are re- 
flected into other industries * * * transpor- 
tation, medicine, communications, uses of 
metals and synthetics, preparation of foods, 
and insulation and changes in educational 
curriculums. 

A row of gantrys stands on a Florida beach. 
The stars beckon. The desire * * * inexora- 
ble as the tides. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary of this year Mrs. Pepper and I had 
a most interesting and delightful visit 
to the Second Inter-American Savings 
and Loan Conference held in Santiago, 
Chile. I had the honor to address this 
Conference and to discuss relations be- 
tween our country and Latin America. 
My address on January 19, 1964, was as 
follows: 

Chairman Gomien, President Messersmith, 
Mr. Stanley Baruch, members of the panel, 
distinguished guests and friends. On be- 
half of Mrs. Pepper and myself I wish to ex- 
tend our profound thanks for the privilege 
or being a part of this Conference and par- 
ticularly because we, for the first time, have 
the privilege of visiting this great country 
and this fair and distinguished city, whose 
lofty mountains are symbolic of its high 
idealism and aspirations and whose warm 
Sunshine is onty exceeded by the warmth of 
its hospitality. While this is our first visit 
We are sure it will not be our last. I wish 
also to tell you how grateful we are to Presi- 
dent Messersmith of the National League 
and to Mr, Stanley Baruch of the Inter- 
American Development Bank for the great 
Privilege that we have of participating in 
these sessions and for making possible this 
seminar of the savings and loan industry in 
your country, in Latin America, and in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Member of Congress 
and also as an officer and member of the 
board of directors of the Washington Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association of Miami 

„I wish to thank you and all those 
tor whom you spoke when yesterday you 
a ve that most gracious award to the chair- 
Man of our board of directors, Arthur 
Courshon, for the part he had in the estab- 
lishment of the great savings and loan sys- 
tem in your country. 

We are very proud of what Mr. Courshon 
has contributed to the savings and loan in- 
dustry and is now contributing as the legisla- 
tive chairman for the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations. I may say, as 
a member of the Banking Committee of the 

of Representatives. which has juris- 
diction over this subject, that Mr. Courshon 
is not only a distinguished leader in the sav- 
ings and loan industry but in the field of 
housing for he is housing adviser to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee and 
the House Banking and Currency Committee. 

He is also an eminent citizen of our coun- 
try, and, if I may so so, of my party, the 

mocratic Party. Not long ago he and his 
Wife dined at the White House with Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Kennedy, and only last Thurs- 
day, when he was with our Florida delegation 
at the White House in conference with Presi- 
Sent Johnson, I heard the President thank 

for what he was doing for the Demo- 
cratic committee. I can add on behalf of Mr. 
on that we are having in Miami Beach 
On the 27th of February a great dinner when 
President Johnson will address us, and tickets 
&t elther a hundred dollars a plate or a 
thousand dollars a plate are available through 
Mr. Courshon for any one of you who would 
Uke to acquire them while he is here. 
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We are deeply indebted to the National 
of Insured Savings Associations for 
the foresightedness that it has exhibited in 
interest in the extension of the industry in 
its programs. It has taken a 
Latin America. Knowing what the industry 
has meant to our country, it is desirous of 
sharing the blessing of that industry with 
you, our neighbors and friends in Latin 
America. We are also very much pleased at 
the interest and the help that Mr. Stanley 
Baruch has given from the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the assistance that 
has made it possible for your country as 
for the other countries of Latin America to 
develop savings and loan systems. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee which has jurisdiction over the 
savings and loan industry, as well as over the 
commercial banking structure of my country, 
I want to express on behalf of my commit- 
tee, profound pride in what that industry 
has done for our country, 

As the distinguished chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, whose able ad- 
dress we just enjoyed and who has con- 
tributed so much to that success, has told 
you, as of June of this past year the industry 
achieved assets of over $100,000 million and 
it has built many many millions of homes 
which have made our people healthier and 
happier and enjoy greater pride in being 
citizens of our country. We have a saying 
in the English law that a man’s home is 
his castle, we know that in ancient times 
men built castles in order that they might 
defend themselves against their aggressors. 
Today a man who owns a home is not likely 
to fall prey to any subversive movement 
which would take away from him the home 
which he had laboriously acquired and sac- 
rificlally obtained. So when we make home- 
owners in all of our countries we make 
better citizens who love liberty and freedom 
with more devotion because they have more 
to defend than they would without the 
heartstone and the altar of a home. 

Now, our country, as you know, has had a 
long friendship with Latin America and to us 
it has been a very happy friendship. It was 
in the 18th century that we threw off the 
yoke of a foreign aggressor and in the 19th 
century that you liberated yourself by your 
own heroism and gallantry. It was right 
after you gained your freedom from foreign 
tyranny that a combination of European na- 
tions formed for the purpose of taking away 
from you the liberty which you so sacrifi- 
cially acquired. 

We are proud, as citizens of the United 
States and of the hemisphere, that it was our 
President Monroe, who in 1823, announced 
that the Western Hemisphere was the home 
of a free people and that the United States 
would put its strength besides that of any 
nation which might become the victim of 
aggression from abroad. 

It is no disclosure of a secret, for me, as a 
Member of the Congress of my country, to say 
to you fellow citizens of the hemisphere, that 
if any nation in the hemisphere that is a 
free nation were attacked today by any na- 
tion or any combination of nations the full 
might and power of the United States would 
be joined with that nation in its defense, 
because your freedom is ours and we are 
determined that we shall stay free together 
and resist aggression from any part of the 
world. 

We know today that the first problem for 
us all is to haye peace, for if a nuclear bomb 
falls, all these homes, all these mighty and 
noble edifices which have been erected to 
fulfill the aspirations of man will be simply 
charred debris, and, as one man sald, the liy- 
ing would almost envy the dead. The nuclear 
powers of today have enough bombs to drop 
every day for 53,000 days, bombs and explo- 
sive power equal to all explosives that were 
dropped in World War II by all the powers. 
So, we are working together trying to ban 
nuclear warfare and to have peace and then, 
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when we have peace, to help people every- 
where to enjoy a better standard of living. 

There are some who think that everyone 
in the United States is rich. Unhappily, that 
is not true. In his recent state of the Union 
message, President Johnson told our Congress 
and our country that one-fifth of the people 
of the United States had an annual income 
of less than $1,000 each, and couples, an in- 
come of less than $3,000 each. However, we 
want to help our friends to help themselves 
so that all of us may rise higher together in 
the enjoyment of the good things of life. 

When I was a Senator, I had the privilege 
of working with President Roosevelt on the 
good neighbor policy and I was a member of 
the Latin American Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee which 
Was always sensitive of your and our common 
problems. It has been my privilege now to 
work in the House of Representatives with 
our great new President Johnson in 
forth the Alliance for Progress. They are all 
the same thing; call it Alliance for Progress; 
call it the good-neighbor policy; it is simply 
the policy of one friend honorably trying to 
help another friend, so that all of us will be 
safer and live better. 

May I add to what Chairman McMurray 
has sald on behalf of the Congress of my 
country, our profound gratitude to every one 
of you and every other one in Latin America 
who so deeply shared our sorrow and our 
anger when our great, gallant, and brilliant 
President was stricken down and the voice 
that had stirred millions was forever silenced 
and the hand that had brought miracles in 
so short a time was forever still. Only yes- 
terday our Ambassador told my wife and me 
of the thousands of Chileans who passed 
through the Embassy to express their con- 
dolences and of the thousands of telegrams 
and letters he received and of the immediate 
response of your distinguished government 
headed by your eminent President. 

Every one of those messages I want you 
to know will be preserved in the Kennedy 
Library in Cambridge, Mass., where future 
generations will observe the affection and 
the gratitude that in our time of sorrow you 
bestowed upon our country and extended to 
the memory of our departed President. But 
we are most fortunate in his successor. You 
must remember that President Kennedy 
chose President Johnson as Vice President 
and made the statement that he was the 
best qualified man in America to be Pres- 
ident. No other President has had com- 
parable preparation for that great Office with 
his long experience in Congress and working 
with President Kennedy for 3 years as Vice 
President. 


I wanted to give you this word of encour- 
agement as to the continuity of our policy 
toward Latin America. You read in the 
papers and I have heard questions asked by 
our friends in Latin America, if a change 
in policy is taking place in Washington. 
Does the selection of Mr. Mann mean that 
there is a different attitude toward the 
Alliance for Progress or that help might be 
reduced? As Chairman McMurray indicated, 
the answer is no. President Johnson did 
choose a man who had been an Ambassador 
in a Latin American country, whose experi- 
ence he thought was valuable and who was 
his personal and trusted friend in order that 
he might cordinate our program in the best 
possible way. But the President did some- 
thing that has never been done before. He 
attached Mr. Mann as head of the Alliance 
for Progress, the whole AID program in Latin 
America, to the President's Office to become 
special assistant to the President and he 
goes directly to the President in the chain 
of command. 

One other word, Mr. Chairman, by your in- 
dulgence, and that is that our people pay 
taxes. Since World War II as you no doubt 

, have seen many times in the press, our coun- 
try has made available over $100 billion to 
our friends or to those who stood up for de- 
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mocracy in other parts of the world. One 
hundred thousand million dollars that is the 
equal ot all the assets of all the savings and 
loan associations of the United States. That 
money has been added to our debt upon 
which we annually pay interest in carrying 
charges or has come out of the Treasury 
from funds provided by the taxpayers of our 
country; and that has been going on since 
1945, which is a long time, nearly 20 years. 
Our people are Just human. We have our 
problems, our debts, and our duties. Of 
course, Congress has been very careful to ob- 
serve the nature of our aid program to make 
sure that every dollar was well spent. But I 
can assure you that the Government of the 
United States is not going to go back on the 
commitment that our great and beloved Pres- 
ident Kennedy made to Latin America. You 
may be sure about it, at least if we may have 
the cooperation that we feel we are entitled 
to enjoy. A 

So the only question for our Government 
is the best way to extend the assistance. In 
the past a great many of our funds have 
been advanced as grants, without any expec- 
tation of return. I think all of us have 
learned by experience that we should not 
resort to that method of aid except when an 
emergency requires. 

Now we are moving around to the loan 
program and we are beginning to take a sec- 
ond look at what is the best way to employ 
the loan funds. That brings me to the Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank to which the able 
Chairman McMurray has referred. A final 
draft of that bill will be before my Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the House 
headed by a true friend of the savings and 
loan industry, the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman, of Texas, within the next few days. 
It should have been with us last week. We 
are redrafting it in the light of the hearings 
and the consultation we have had since the 
matter was first introduced in the Congress. 

I think with reasonable certainty I can 
assure you, Mr. Chairman, and all of you who 
are here that in this session of the Congress 
this measure will be passed and that the 
savings and loan industry of our country 
which wishes to share your problems with 
you and at the same time profitably to em- 
ploy up to 1 percent of its capital here in 
homebuilding will have an opportunity to 
lend capital assistance to you. It will be 
from savings and loan association to savings 
and loan association. It will not be a Gov- 
ernment loan but an approved investment 
for the savings and loan associations of 
America. Let me encourage you with the 
advice that if this venture succeeds, if the 
enterprise proves profitable and desirable, a 
billion dollars are available from this source 
alone to assist the savings and loan industry 
in Latin America. All that the U.S. savings 
and loan industry will wish to know is that 
the funds are safely and wisely employed 
and that they make homes available for the 
people. 

I add this by way of personal commen- 
‘tary. I know there have been some who have 
been curious to know whether stock com- 
panies would be eligible for such assistance. 
I judge that they would be, but as Chair- 
man McMurray „naturally the sav- 
ings and loan associations making those loans 
or in case of Government assistance through 
the Inter-American Development Bank, or 
other public agencies, our people would wish 
to know whether the ones who are the pro- 
prietors of the stock associations took an 
unreasonable profit from the operation and 
whether or not they are really helpful and 
meaningful in the building of homes for the 
people who need them the most. 

You may also expect in this Congress an 
extension of one phase of our AID program 
and that is the guarantee insurance program. 
We now have the housing guarantee program 
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by which financial investors in housing de- 
velopments may have their investment guar- 
anteed. We also have an extended risk pro- 
gram under the AID administration under 
which private capital for any general devel- 
opment, or improvement, or industry may be 
insured. We have done too little in this fleld 
so far and Congress is asking the executive 
branch of the Government to do more; and 
I think more authorization will be pro- 
vided for that program in this Congress. 

Let me say to Latin American businessmen: 
If you want to develop a great enterprise in 
your country and you will get your govern- 
ment to insure the investment and you will 
associate with a responsible citizen of the 
United States to put up half of the caiptal 
and assume half of the risk, and derive half 
of the profit, I think you will find that the 
Government of the United States will insure 
the United States investor so there will be 
a great new source of private capital. 

How better could we advance funds than 
through the savings and loan associations. 
Here in Chile, for example, a 85 million dol- 
lar grant and two $5 million loans which we 
are sure are safe loans have helped your 
savings and loan associations to build 10,000 
homes and we still have the $10 million dol- 
lars coming back to us. How could we have 
used it, or invested it to better advantage. 

The day before yesterday evening at the 
delightful reception that the Savings and 
Loan League gave, I met Mr. Wende, of Bo- 
livia, and Mr. Hoben, the AID housing rep- 
resentative of my country in Bolivia. I said: 
“Have you had any assistance, Mr. Wende, 
from the United States?“ He said: “No.” I 
turned to Mr. Hoben and said: “Why hasn't 
Mr. Wende, since he has the only savings 
and loan association in Bolivia, a country 
which has some grave problems in housing, 
had assistance from our Government?” He 
said: “When we got through providing funds 
to try to rehabilitate the mining industry 
and to provide needed transportation facili- 
ties we didn't have any money left for Mr. 
Wende's savings and loan association.” 

Insofar as I may influence the matter and 
when I inform my colleagues of some of 
these things I hope they will share my opin- 
ion, and shall try to provide further funds. 
No more do we want the savings and loan 
association or industry to be left out of 
our assistance because that is the best way 
in my opinion that we can help your econ- 
omy and strengthen your democracy 
housing construction and homeownership. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have indulged your 
kindness by speaking longer than I should 
have and for that I ask your forgiveness, 
but just let me close with this, Back in 
the 1300's, it seemed very dark to the people 
of Western Europe about maintaining their 
trade with the east because the Turks had 
taken Constantinople and barred the land 
route of Western Europe to the Middle and 
to the Far East. And so the nations and 
romantic explorers turned their thoughts to 
the wide ocean hoping that by sailing west 
they might find the water route to the riches 
and the resumption of trade, now the East. 
They didn’t find a short way to the East 
but they found the Americas and, significant- 
ly, it may have been well for the unity of 
our hemisphere that the first landings oc- 
curred in the Central American area. 

Great danger confronts us; our very sur- 
vival is at stake; but danger creates oppor- 
tunity as did the danger in those days. I 
am sure that as citizens who love freedom 
and liberty all through this hemisphere, we 
are conscious that we bear the banner of 
humanity and of godliness and human dig- 
nity in the world today to an extraordinary 
degree. We shall stand together not only 
for peace and for freedom but for the prog- 
ress of all of our people and people every- 
where. So, Mr. Chairman, I say: “Muchas 
gracias; hasta luego.” 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a magnificent address delivered 
at Fitchburg, Mass., on Memorial Day 
1964, by my valued friend, the distin- 
guished scholar, attorney, and business- 
man, Mr. Solomon Rosenbaum of that 
city. 

Mr. Rosenbaum is very accomplished 
and gifted, and his very able speech con- 
tains much food for thought, and will 
prove interesting and informative and in- 
spiring to many people: 

LARGE TURNOUT, PERFECT WEATHER ror SOLEMN 

CrnEMONIES—CITY’s MEMORIAL Day ORATOR 

STRESSES FREEDOMS, TRADITIONS 


Fitchburg’s war dead were honored here 
in solemn ceremonies at the Upper Common 
on Memorial Day, including the dedication 
of the commemorative wreath to the memory 
of President John F. Kennedy. 

In his address, Attorney Solomon Rosen- 
baum stressed the freedoms, the price with 
which they were won and the responsibili- 
ties relegated to each individual to insure 
their continuation. 

Perfect weather contributed to the turn- 
out of spectators for both the parade and 
the following ceremonies at the World War I 
monument at the Upper Common, 

Councilor Joseph Albert was master of cere- 
monies. The exercises opened by Philip Ru- 
binstein with the invocation. Daniel B. 
O'Connor, president of the Fitchburg Vet- 
erans Council and chief marshal for the 
event, and Mayor George J. Bourque both 


James Chartrand of St. Bernard's High 
School recited “In Flanders Field,” and 
wreaths were placed on the monument by 
Mrs. Emma Laberge, president of the Gold 
Star Mothers, and Edward N. Green, vice 
president of the Fitchburg Veterans Coun- 
cil. 

Ceremonies included selections by Fitch- 
burg Post 10, American Legion Band under 
the direction of George S. Talcott; the Fitch- 
burg High School Band under the direction 
of Carlton R. Thorne; a volley was fired by 
a squad from the Massachusetts National 
Guard 26th Aviation Battalion, and taps 
played. A prayer for the dead was offered by 
Very Rev. John A. Donohue, pastor of St. 
Bernard's Church and benediction was offered 
by Rev. Francis E. Foss, pastor of the Pilgrim 
Covenant Church. 

Attorney Rosenbaum's address follows: 

“In keeping with American custom and 
tradition, now almost a century old, we are 
gathered here this morning to render well- 
deserved, solemn tribute to the hallowed 
memory of the heroic sons of our community 
and our Nation, who laid down their lives sO 
that we might enjoy the priceless blessings of 
freedom and security. 

“As such, it is an occasion for more than 
flag waving, marching, the ruffie of drums, 
and the making of speeches—appropriate 
though each of these may be. Its observance 
will become all the more meaningful if we 
will employ it in a search for the answers 
to such basic questions as: 
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“How may we best be true to the ideals 
for which our fallen heroes gave the last full 
measure of devotions? 

“How may we best prove ourselves worthy 
of the rich heritage they so nobly bequeathed 
us? 

“How may we best meet the impact of the 
moral challenges posed by their supreme 
sacrifices? 

“To these poignant inquiries, that go di- 
rectly to the very heart of this day and all 
that it symbolizes, there is, I submit, a three- 
fold response: 

“First, by fully discharging all the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, ever remembering 
that the rights we so dearly cherish were 
purchased at a very high price. 

Voice in our government, freedom in our 
worship, and liberty throughout the land 
did not come into being by accident or 
chance. They were achieved only after gen- 
erations of struggle, suffering, and self-denial. 
Victims of terror, torture, and oppression 
made their contributions in the distant past. 
Men languishing in dank dungeons, martyrs 
swinging from gallows, human torches lit by 
the flames of intolerance, patriots who suf- 
fered and died at Valley Forge and on a 
thousand battlefields since—all of these 
Played their part in fathering our national 
birthright of freedom, 

“However, if I may indulge in common 
parlance, this is not a one-day street. The 
rights of American citizenship carry with 
them commensurate responsibilities: for 
every liberty, there is a corresponding loyal- 
ty; for every right, a concomitant duty; and 
for every privilege, a related obligation. For 
example: 

“Freedom of the ballot depends upon your 
duty to study the issues and to vote intelli- 
gently. 

“Our right to a fair trial rests upon our 
Teadiness to serve on a jury. 

“Freedom of the press depends upon the 
Obligation of the various media of communi- 
Cation to publish the truth. 

“And the right to worship God, each in his 
own way, hinges upon our duty to extend 
equal respect to religious beliefs that differ 
from our own. 

“In the final analysis, the survival of our 
rights depends upon the extent of our will- 
ingness to sustain the burdens they entail, 
for it is not enough merely to speak of Ameri- 
Can citizenship in terms of the privileges it 
bestows and to revel in the benefits it con- 
lers, but we must also, with equal enthusiasm 
and alacrity, discharge all the duties it in- 
volves and fulfill all the responsibilities it 
imposes. 

“To the attainment of this goal, let us, as 

did our Founding Fathers before us, ‘with 

& firm reliance on the protection of divine 

Providence * * * mutually pledge to each 

Other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
or.’ 

“The second answer to the questions we 
Propounded is by incessantly striving and 
tolling for a just and lasting peace, and this 
Underscores the great paradox of our times, 
tor the dilemma of our society is the lag be- 
tween our tremendous progress in the physi- 
Cal sciences and our failure to make parallel 
Strides in the art of working and living to- 
gether with our fellow man. 

“We shall soon know how to fly to the 
moon, but we have yet to discover how to 
Teach the heart of our brother. Having mas- 
tered the intricacies of production know- 

we must now develop a comparable 
Social know-why. 

“As our history gloriously confirms, when- 
ever the American people have been faced 
With the challenge of war, they have com- 
Mendably rallied together in a total effort 
to meet that challenge. Somehow, we must 
today find a way to overcome our smugness 
and indifference and complacency, and join 
in an equal effort to meet the infinitely more 
Complex challenge of peace. 
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“And how is this to be achieved? 

“I believe by first coming to the basic un- 
derstanding that peace is not an end, in and 
of itself, On the contrary, like character, 
virtue, and goodness, peace is only a by- 
product of proper conduct. It will come to 
the individual, and from him it will accrue 
to the Nation and to the world, only when 
men shall live and act honorably, justly, and 
decently, 

“As we not only teach, but also actually 
practice, the arts, the letters, the sciences, 
and every other branch of human learning, 
so must we, with equal determination and 
effectiveness, activate and actually employ, 
in our everyday conduct and pursuits, the 
great religious precepts of justice, mercy, and 
understanding, of benevolence, brotherly 
love, and harmony. 

“When the peoples of the earth shall have 
learned to apply these keystones of moral 
rectitude in their every relationship with 
their fellow man, and shall have made these 
tenets part and parcel of their every act and 
deed, then will all men march forward to- 
gether, shoulder to shoulder and arm in arm, 
toward the resplendent horizon of that 
bright and bold new frontier, of which our 
late martyred President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, spoke in such eloquent and majes- 
tic accents, and where abides that new and 
better world that our helping hands and 
benevolent hearts can truly fashion. 

“In that day and age, strife chall cease and 
peace shall reign; the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Micah shall be fulfilled, and men shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore; but they shall sit, 
every man under his vine and his fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid for thus the 
mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken. 

“And finally, the third answer to our ques- 
tions is by dedicating ourselves to making the 
world safe for democracy, but this is no easy 
matter, for we find ourselves today living in 
a world of recurrent crises, marked by a con- 
flict of the most fundamental proportions. 
This is not simply a struggle between two 
countries or groups of countries. It runs 
far deeper, for it is a contest between two 
diametrically divergent philosophies of life, 
and upon its outcome hangs the fate, not 
only of ourselves and our children, but also 
of untold numbers of yet unborn generations. 

“On the one side are the forces of democ- 
racy, committed to the propostion that man, 
having been created in the image of Deity, 
is entitled to the realization of his God-given 
destiny; that he has been endowed by his 


Creator with certain inalienable rights, 


among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; and that it is the func- 
tion of government to serve its citizens by 
securing for them the enjoyment of those 
rights. 

“On the other and opposing side are ar- 
rayed the vicious, godless hordes of despot- 
ism and evil, bemired in the false premise 
that the individual human being has no 
rights whatsoever in and of himself; that 
his only value is his worth, not as a man, 
but as a cog in the wheels of the machinery 
of the state; and that government is not the 
instrument of the people, but their absolute 
master and the dictator of their every act 
and thought, of their very souls and minds. 

“Such being the acrimonious nature of the 
issue, and such the critical character of the 
age in which we live, unity and brotherhood 
in America are absolutely indispensable. 
The present global struggle for survival de- 
mands that all Americans must work to- 
gether, pooling their combined resources in 
a common effort to free men’s minds and 
bodies from the shackles of totalitarian 
bondage. 

“No prejudice, born of bias or bigotry, 
must be allowed to interfere with the fullest 
effort of every individual American, no mat- 
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ter what his color, creed, or ancestry, to win 
the crucial battle in which we are engaged, 
for the crusade we are waging, whose essence 
is human freedom and equality of opportu- 
nity for all, betokens a national life, unde- 
filed by the stain of intolerance and un- 
marred by the blemish of racial or religious 
discrimination. 

“And so, my friends, if we will employ 
this Memorial Day, not for mere idle sport 
or amusement, but as an occasion for recon- 
secrating ourselves to a more active sense of 
citizenship responsibility, to the achievement 
of a just and lasting peace, and to 
the triumph of democracy for all men every- 
where, then will the blessed souls of the men 
to whom we dedicate this day really rest in 
eternal peace, emanating from the fact that 
we, the living, are not betraying the great 
principles for which they fought and bled 
and died. 


“In this spirit, let us here highly resolve 
80 to order our thoughts and ways as to keep 
firm faith with the highest and finest ideals 
of humanity, to which they gave the very 
flower of their youth and the full blossom of 
their vigor—all to the end that, in the words 
of the great Emancipator, which shall go 
thundering down through the ages, ‘these 
honored dead shall not have died in vain, 
and this Government, of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.! 


United States Said Really United by 
LB.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished former Governor of the State 
of Florida, the Honorable Fuller Warren, 
has written most eloquently in a letter 
addressed to the editor of the Orlando 
Sentinel of the outstanding leadership 
the country is receiving under President 
Johnson. I know many of my colleagues 
would be interested in reading Governor 
Warren’s letter and I insert it, Mr. 
Speaker, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so that all may have the opportunity to 
read it: 

[From the Orlando Sentinel, June 18, 1964] 
UNITED Srarxs REALLY UNITED BY L.BJ. 
Editor: President Johnson has caused the 

United States to be more united than during 

any peacetime period since the administra- 

tion of George Washington. He may turn 


out to be the nearest thing to Washington 
this Nation has had. 

President Johnson has ushered in an era 
of good feeling that embraces almost all 
Americans. Hatred has gone into hiding. 
Harsh words are hardly heard any more. 
Political partisanship has been partly put 
aside, 


To further unify and solidify America, both 
political parties would do well to come to- 
gether in the warm embrace of brotherhood 
and jointly nominate Johnson to lead us 
onward and upward to even higher ground 
of national greatness, 

Patriotic Republicans—and no sensible 
Democrat doubts that they are—could thus 
put patriotism above partisan politics. 

FULLER WARREN. 

MIAMI, 


P.S.—Nothing like a dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat —EDITOR. 
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“Church as a Force”—An Editorial From 
the La Porte (Ind.) Herald- s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record the text of a most thoughtful 
editorial concerning the role of the 
churches in the field of civil rights from 
the June 15, 1964, issue of the La Porte, 
Ind., Herald-Argus. 

The editorial follows: 

CHURCH AS A FORCE 


After the Senate had voted cloture in the 
civil rights debate, several observers at the 
scene, including a few Senators themselves, 
gave credit to churches for helping to swing 
the tide in favor of cutting off the southern 
filibuster and heading the civil rights meas- 
ure toward a vote. 

Pressure from local clergymen from many 
parts of the Midwest and West, plus action 
by a number of denominations at the na- 
tional level, including such projects as the 
interfaith rally in Washington at the end 
of April, was cited as an effective force, pub- 
lic opinion in action. 

While it is true that many clergymen and 
their flocks did rally in recent weeks to take 
a foursquare stand for he civil rights meas- 
ure, there was, and still is, a great amount 
of foot dragging by organized Christianity 
in the whole matter of equal rights and 
justice for Negroes and other minorities. 

Methodist Bishop Richard C. Raines of 
Indiana in a recent address at the northwest 
Indiana conference of his denomination was 
highly critical of the Nation's churches for 
remaining silent so long in the face of racial 
discrimination. The things Christians 
should have been saying about the plight of 
our Negro brethren are being said instead by 
politicians, atheists, athletic coaches, night 
club comedians, Jews like Harry Golden, and 
news columnists like Ralph McGill at At- 
lanta,” the bishop declared, 
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And it is very true that hosts of Christian 
churches not only never took any official 
stand on behalf of desegregation and equal 
rights but also never got around to declaring 
an open door policy for their own church 
edifices. Year after year they continued to 
countenance discrimination by their silence. 

If the Christian church does not stand for 
practical workings in the essential spirit of 
its founder, if it remains silent when degrada- 
tion and indignity is imposed on any other 
members of the human family then it fails 
miserably as a moral and spiritual force. 
Bishop Raines was right. Perhaps, however, 
what was done by Christian clergy and laity 
in recent days as the civil rights decision 
came nearer heralds the beginning of a 
reawakened church, or at least some areas 
of it. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rzcorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


June 23, 1964 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Race Relations in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, during 
recent months, many millions of words 
have been spoken and written on the 
Subject of race relations in the United 
States. 

One of the most intelligent and en- 
lightened statements on this subject to 
come to my attention is a recent address 
by the Honorable John A. Sibley, an out- 
Standing lawyer, businessman, banker, 
and highly respected community leader 
of Atlanta, Ga., to the Southern States 
Conference of CPA's. 

In his remarks, Mr. Sibley made a num- 
ber of telling points that those of us who 
Opposed the so-called civil rights bill 
undertook to get across to our colleagues 
and to the people of our country generally 
during the 83 days the bill was before the 


First, that Negroes are subject to 
harsher forms of discrimination and 
Prejudice in many metropolitan areas of 
the North than elsewhere, despite the 
existence in those areas of many local 
and State statutes ostensibly designed to 
eliminate racial bias. 

Second, that many of those most vocal 
in their championship of the Federal 
force bill are from States in which 
Negroes comprise an almost infinites- 

percentage of the population. 

Third, that instead of fostering better 
Telations between the races, the bill is 
actually a step backward, because “it 
Seeks to take away from all citizens basic 
rights that should be preserved to all 
citizens, regardless of race or creed.” 

Fourth—and most important—that 
“the solution of the race problem is not 
in the Halls of Congress, but in the hearts 
of men”; and that until this is recognized 
and accepted by all, the race issue will 
be a political football, as it is today.” 

Mr. President, although Mr. Sibley’s 
address was made prior to passage by 
the Senate of the misnamed civil rights 
bill, his comments are so pertinent and 
timely that they merit the thoughtful at- 
tention of all those who sincerely desire 
to promote better relations between 
whites and Negroes. I ask unanimous 
Consent that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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“Civic AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS IN THE 
New Sourm’—sy JOHN A. SIBLEY, BEFORE 
THE 20TH ANNUAL SovuTHERN STATES CON- 
FERENCE OF CPA's, ATLANTA, GA., JUNE 15, 
1964 


It Is an honor and a privilege to be invited 
to speak to this distinguished gathering. 

You gentlemen are the right arm of busi- 
ness progress. Your work requires you to be 
experts In many and varied fields of knowl- 
edge including taxation, improved business 
methods, automation and electronics as ap- 
plied to business operations. 

Accuracy, integrity, courage and vision are 
necessary elements of your work. 

Upon the faith of your examinations and 
certificates, billions of dollars are invested 
each year and without such certificates mod- 
ern business could not continue to grow and 
develop. 

You help businessmen to plan safely for 
future business expansion and to avoid the 
pitfalls of acting upon inaccurate and in- 
sufficient information. 

As à businessman, familiar with your 
work, I have great respect and admiration 
for your profession. 

You assigned to me for discussion the sub- 
ject “Civil and Community Problenis in the 
New South.” The first question I asked my- 
self was—What-is meant by the term “The 
New South?” It is a term in very popular 
use but meaning different things to different 
people at different times. 

My investigation shows that Henry W. 
Grady was the first to use the term “The 
New South.“ He spoke before the New Eng- 
land Society in New York City in December 
1886 and entitled his speech “The New 
South.“ 

Grady acknowledged in the opening para- 
graph of his speech that the idea for the 
title came from a previous speech of Ben- 
jamin Harvey Hill. Grady’s opening para- 
graph follows: 

There was a South of slavery and seces- 
sion—that South is dead. There is a South 
of union and freedom—that South, thank 
God, is living, breathing, growing every 
hour.’ These words, delivered from the im- 
mortal lips of Benjamin H. Hill at Tammany 
Hall, in 1866, true then and truer now, I 
shall make my text tonight.” 

Grady spoke to northern audiences words 
of reconciliation, never, however, apologiz- 
ing for his own people or his own section. 
His eloquent voice sounded a note of friend- 
ship and good will that melted the hatred 
and bitterness which were the aftermath of 
the War Between the States and the Recon- 
struction period. 

The new South to Grady was the South of 
achievement through courage and hard work 
against tremendous difficulties. 

In describing the new Squth Grady said: _ 

“We have planted the schoolhouse on the 
hilltop and made it free to white and black. 
We have sowed towns and cities in the place 
of theories, and put business above poli- 
tics. * * * We have fallen in love with work. | 
We have restored comfort to homes from 
which culture and elegance never departed. | 

“Never was nobler duty confided to human 
hands than the uplifting and upbullding of | 
the prostrate and bleeding South—mis- 


/guided, perhaps, but beautiful in her suffer- ling 7,527,000—lived in the 


s — 
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ing, and honest, brave and generous always.“ 

Some 50 years later a northerner, Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, truly a great man, a mer- 
chant of worldwide renown as the head of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and a creator of vast 
wealth, saw the accomplishments and oppor- 
tunities of the southern region and the stam- 
ina of the southern people. 

In describing the new South as he saw it, 
General Wood said: 

“But all history has shown that material 
resources are insignificant in comparison 
with the spiritual and moral qualities of the 
people. The South showed in the War Be- 
tween the States the desperate and gallant 
courage of its men and women. In the 50 
years following that war, the southern peo- 
ple showed a still higher brand of courage 
and spirit in their battle against the dire 
poverty and the ruins caused by that war. 

. * . . * 


Even as early as 1923 I saw the future 
industrial development of the South and I 
have tried, as far as one individual could do, 
to foster this development—first by placing 
an ever-increasing share of our purchases in 
this region and second by investing large 
amounts of capital in our distributing facili- 
ties in this region.” 

The faith and confidence of that great 
American in the new South is fully 
vindicated every day by that development in 
which he played an important part. 

The subject that you assigned to me as- 
sumes that the clvic and community prob- 
lems of the new South are basically different 
from the civic and community problems of ‘ 
other parts of the country. 

To that assumption I disagree and I will 
state my reasons. 

It is unquestionably true historically that 
basic economic problems and differences ex- 
isted between the South and other sections 
of the country and also different problems 
arose due to the fact that the South had a 
biracial culture and population and other 
sections of the country had a more unified 
population, 

The economic differences grew out of the 
fact that the South was largely agricultural 
and rural at a time when other sections were 
becoming urban and industrial. 

For instance, in 1900 the urban population 
of the South was only 15 percent of the total 
population, whereas in 1960 the urban popu- 
lation of the South had climbed to 57.7 per- 
cent of the total population. 

Also in 1900 the largest part of the income 
of the South came from agriculture, whereas 
in 1960 less than 6 percent of the income 
came from agriculture. 

When the South was largely agricultural 
and other sections were industrial, tariff and 
other discriminatory laws that fostered the 
development of industry, worked a hardship 
on the South. Now laws that affect economic 
conditions operate equally throughout the 
country because the South is both urban and 
industrial as are other parts of the country. 

The other basic difference that set the 
South apart arose out of the concentration 
of the Negro population, a situation that in 
recent years has been radically changing. 

At the beginning of the present century 
85 percent of the Negro population—total- 
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15 percent, or 1,307,000, lived in the non- 
South. The total white population in the 
South at that time was 14,386,000. 

According to the 1960 census the white 
population’ had increased to 38,570,000, or 
168 percent since 1900; whereas the Negro 
population had increased in the South from 
7,527,000 at the beginning of the century to 
10,232,000, or 36 percent since 1900. During 
the same period the Negro population in 
the non-South increased from 1,307,000 to 
8,628,000, an increase of 560 percent. 

In central New York City, not including 
the suburbs; the Negro population increased 
from 458,000 in 1940 to 1,088,000 in 1960. 
Fourteen percent of the total population in 
New York City proper is Negro. 

In the Negro population increased 
from 278,000 in 1940 to 813,000 in 1960, now 
accounting for 23 percent of the total pop- 
ulation. Similar increases in Negro popula- 
tion occurred in such cities as Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and others. 

This movement of population of the Negro 
to other sections of the country has trans- 
formed a regional problem into a national 
problem and the manifestation of the prob- 
lem follows the same pattern North and 
South. 

In this movement, however, the Negro 
faces a dilemma. He leaves the South to 
seek better jobs and less discrimination and 
he finds that wherever he moves in large 
numbers, the pattern of acceptance of him is 
not to his liking. In the matter of jobs and 
of housing, the reaction to his presence 
where he goes in large numbers is the same. 
He moves to the National Capital and white 
people move to the suburbs. His children 
enjoy full integration, yet a report of a bi- 
racial investigating committee of the schools, 
indicates that by violence, unruly elements 
create conditions in which the spirit of 
education is destroyed both for the whites 
and blacks. 

He moves to Chicago and buys a home in 
a white community, and 100 policemen and 
12 police dogs are called out to break up an 
angry mob that is trying to keep him from 
living in a house which he has paid for and 
in which, under the law, he is entitled to 
live. 

He moves to New York and settles in Har- 
lem, a segregated community, In describing 
the condition of the schools, Dr. James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard, said: 

"In some there are very bad gangs with 
gang warfare among the boys. There are 
also vicious fights outside of school between 
Negro girls.” 

In the Atlanta Constitution April 23, 1964, 
were headlmes— Race Riots Close Pennsyl- 
vania City’s Schools.” 

The New York Times, Wednesday, May 6, 
headlines read—"Antiwhite Harlem Gang Re- 
ported To Number 400.” 

The New York Herald, June 1, 1964, head- 
lines read Horror in Subway; an Indig- 
nant City.“ 

Then follows a long list of racial disturb- 
ances, ranging from murder to attacks on 
officers. 

For many years, a community of pious and 
inoffensive Jews lived in the community of 
Crown Heights, Brooklyn. Since Negroes 
have moved in, the community has become a 
hotbed of racial strife and tensions. Not 
relying upon inadequate police protection, 
the Jews have organized patrols for protec- 
tion and to maintain order. 

So goes the pattern of racial conflict 
throughout the North, a saddening and dis- 
tressing picture. £ 

The great dilemma that the Negro faces in 
the North and makes the race question al- 
most insoluble is the fact that the northern 
news media and many of the political 
elements condemn the South—sometimes 
unfairly—and yet at the same time fall to 
apply in their own communities and busi- 
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nesses the principles they advocate for others 
to follow. 

In such States in which the Negro repre- 
sents a substantial part of the population this 
double-standard attitude confronts him with 
a grave and cruel dilemma. 

I think from what has been said it is 
perfectly clear that the basic differences 
heretofore existing between the South and 
other sections of the country have been 
eliminated by the urbanization and indus- 
trialization of the South and by the migra- 
tion of the Negro from the South to the 
North. 

The new South then today is a part of the 
Nation having the same opportunities and 
facing the same problems as other parts of 
the Nation, These conditions impose upon 
us an obligation to put aside sectionalism 
and to play our full part, and an important 
part in leading and guiding the Nation in 
the solution of its problems. 

The great overshadowing domestic prob- 
lem for the moment is the problem of race 
relations, which has ramifications that af- 
fect all phases of community and civic life. 

The difficultyof two different racial groups 
living together in close proximity and the 
tensions arising therefrom is not limited 
to the United States but is worldwide. 

Two current examples are the Arab and 
the Jew, the Turk and the Greek. There are 
many others. 

The problem of race relations wherever it 
arises is a delicate one and the solution must 
be found in a sense of justice and the spirit 
of good will and tolerance on the part of 
both races. 

The solution is to be found in the hearts 
and spirit of men and not in the Halls of 
Congress. h 

The power of Congress cannot Increase mu- 
tual respect and understanding between the 

aces nor force men by legislative flat to re- ) 
pect, tolerate, or love one another 

Such wholesome forces arise from within 
the human spirit and cannot be legislated 
from without. Voluntary action, not com- 
pulsion, legal or physical, is the only perma- 
nent solution. 

The so-called civil rights bill now pending 
before Congress is not a solution to the prob- 
lem. These proposed laws are a step back- 
ward—not forward. 

The proposed bill is a step toward a police 
letate. It seeks to take away from all citizens 
basic rights that should be preserved to all 
citizens regardless of race or creed. If passed 
it weakens if not destroys the right of free 
choice, the right to select one’s associates. 
It concentrates and places dangerous powers 
in the hands of the Attorney General— 
powers that can be used as a tool of political 
advantage. It tends to limit local self-gov- 
ernment and the police power of the several 
States, upon which the peace, tranquility, 
and good order of every community depends. 

Senator Rossis opposition to the bill is 
in the interest of all citizens—not a sectional 
fight. 

No one for a moment would say that such 
laws will create the needed new jobs and cer- 
tainly the record shows that in the indus- 
trial States in which nondiscriminatory laws 
exist job discrimination against the Negro 
has not been lessened nor eliminated, 

Employment is vital to the welfare of the 
Negro. 

According to the 1960 census the total un- 
employment in Atlanta was 3.4 percent. Un- 
employment among Negroes was 4.8 percent, 
while among whites was 3 percent. That is 
to say, Negro unemployment was 1.8 percent 
higher than that of the whites. 

In the city of New York, where the State 
nondiscriminatory laws are strong, the total 
unemployment in 1960 was 4.6 percent. Un- 
employment among the Negroes was 6.7 per- 
cent, while among whites was 43 percent. 
That is to say, Negro unemployment was 2.4 
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percent greater than the unemployment of 
whites as compared to 1.8 percent in Atlanta. 

In Detroit the total unemployment was 
7.7 percent. The unemployment among the 
Negroes was 17.1 percent and that of the 
whites was 6.2 percent, That is to say, the 
unemployed among the Negroes was well over 
double that of the whites. ri 

In Chicago, where the total unemployment 
was 4:3 percent, the Negro unemployment 
was 11.1 percent and the white unemploy- 
ment was 3.2 percent. z 

In Philadelphia the total unemployment 
was 4.8 percent. The unemployment among 
the Negroes was 10.1 percent and among 
the whites was 3.8 percent. 

In Birmingham the total unemployment 
was 6.2 percent. The unemployment of the 
Negroes was 10.5 percent and among the 
whites 4.3 percent. 

In these northern cities to which refer- 
ence has been made, strong State nondis- 
criminatory laws have been in existence for 
years, yet there is much greater discrimina- 
tion in the North than in the South where 
employment is voluntary. 

And this is true although the Negro popu- 
lation in the southern centers is a great 
deal heavier proportionately than in the 
northern centers. ; 

I repeat that the solution of the race prob- ` 
lem is not in the halls of Congress but in 
the hearts of men, and until this is fully 
recognized and acted upon, the race issue / 
will be a political football as it is today. ~ 

Now let us look at another aspect of the 
matter that seems to be ignored today and 
which exists in such States as Rhode Island 
and Minnesota and many others whose Sen- 
ators are strong supporters of the Civil Rights 
bill, yet whose States have virtually no Negro 
population, and are doing nothing to en- 
courage Negroes to come to those States to 
share in their wealth and job opportunities. 

I find that in 1962 the per capita income 
of Rhode Island was $2,372. That means 
that Rhode Island is a very prosperous State, 
with industry and jobs that pay well. Ac- 
cording to the 1960 census Rhode Isiand’s 
population was 859,488. Ninety-seven and 
six-tenths percent were white and 2.1 per- 
cent were Negro. 

The per capita income of Minnesota in 
1962 was $2,236. This is another prosperous 
State. The population in 1960 was 3,413,- 
864 and the Negro population was 0.7 of 1 
percent. 

The Negro population represents 10.5 per- 
cent of the total population of the country. 

The Rhode Island Negro population would 
have to increase from 18,332 to 90,246 and 
Minnesota's Negro population would have 
to increase from 22,263 to 358,456 to bring 
the Negro population to 10.5 percent of its 
total population. 

Neither the brilliant Senators from Rhode 
Island nor the yocal Senator from Min- 
nesota has invited any Negroes, as far as 
I can determine, to come to their respective 
States to share the jobs and get the bene- 
fit of their splendid schools and to par- 
ticipate in their prosperity. 

Such an invitation, sincerely meant, froin 
these Senators promising job opportuni- 
ties in their respective States to those who 
are qualified to accept them and promising 
educational opportunities to qualify others 
who are not so qualified, would do more to 
settle the race question than all the civil 
rights bilis now pending or that could here- 
after be thought of; 

It is jobs that the Negro wants and is en- 
titled to have. Rhode Island and Minne- 
sota, and other States similarly situated, 
have these jobs. If the Senators are sin- 
cerely interested in the Negro's welfare and 
a proper settlement of the race question, 
they should invite the Negro to settle in 
their States and extend to him a welcome 
and a helping hand. 
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With race relations founded upon toler- 
ance, mutual respect and good will, no laws 
are necessary; without these essential in- 
Gredients, no laws can be effective. 

These are not just my views; they are held 
by many, both white and black. 

An example is S. B. Fuller, a Negro born 
in Louisiana, who moved to Chicago as a 
young man, established a $10 million busi- 
hess and pays taxes on an annual income 
of over $100,000, in an interview published 
in U.S. News & World Report of August 19, 
1963, he expresses views worthy of careful 
consideration. I quote: 

“The minute that they (Negroes) develop 
themselves so they excel in whatever they 
do—then they are going to find that they 
don't have any real problems.” 

> * 


“They will find that you cannot sue a 
man and make him want to live next door 
to you. You've got to sell him the idea 
that you are just as good as he Is, by per- 
formance.” 


“The crimes that you find in Harlem, for 
instance, are caused by the people of Harlem, 
and it’s nobody's fault but that of the peo- 
pie of Harlem.” 

* » . * » 

“You see, Negro people do not understand 
that they must own their own. businesses, 
They must give jobs—not just ask for jobs.” 

. » . 


“No, I never beard of any racial group in 
this country or any other country that was 
able to get ahead without participating in 
business.” 

Mr. Fuller places emphasis upon the 
Worthiness of the individual, not the color 
Of his skin. 

I was glad to read in Mr. Eugene Patterson's 
Column of April 28. 1903, the comments of 

. Joseph Ross praising race relations in 
Atlanta and attributing this fortunate situa- 
tion to the quality of Atlanta leadership. 
This leadership is shared not only by the 
Whites but by some of our ablest Negro 
Citizens, 

These Negro citizens are not just asking to 
chare jobs created by others—they are, 

ugh their own efforts and ability, suc- 
cessfully establishing and running businesses 
that create job opportunities. 

Such businesses include banks, savings 
und loan associations, insurance companies, 
newspapers, real estate firms, architectural 

construction firms, subdivision devel- 
°pments, hospitals, educational institutions 
and many others. 

In conclusion, may I suggest— 

That the white South and the white North 
give less emphasis to color and more to merit 

every relationship of life, including job 
opportunities. 

That the Negro himself place greater em- 
Phasis upon excellence. to achieve progress 
und advancement and less reliance upon po- 
Utical influence and lega) compulsion. 

That the country develop an economy 
Strong enough and broad enough to require 
and absorb the talents of all citizens who 
äre willing to work, both white and Negro, 
Otherwise we face a continual squabble with 
resulting conflicts to determine who shall 
hold the avaliable jobs. 

That the States of the North with a small 
Negro population encourage Negroes to 
Migrate to these States by welcoming them 
und affording them job opportunities. 

That the Negro, to partictpate fully in eco- 
nomie opportunities, not just share the jobs 
that the genius of others creates but develop 
Su®cient genius himself to create job oppor- 
tunities for others. 

It may be said by some that these things 
Will not be done. My answer is that unless 
they are done, block voting among the 
Negroes will continue and will lead to block 
Voting among the whites, resulting in a 
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political situation in which both the Negro 
and the country will be the loser in the long 
run. May our spirit of good will and toler- 
ance under God's guidance never let this 
happen. However, warning signs are already 
upon the horizon. 

That is my speech, and I hope you will 
indulge me to say a personal word. 

I have been greatly honored by many of 
the organizations of this community because 
of their belief that I made some little con- 
tribution toward solving the public school 
question. ‘This was only possible because 
of the strong reservoir of good will and good 
sense among both races. 

I want to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Judge A. T. Walden, whose advice, 
counsel, and broad influence and whose spirit 
of good will have contributed so much to- 
ward the stability of this community. He 
not only wants the rights and privileges of 
a citizen but he also wants to deserve these 
rights. He is not merely interested in the 
welfare of his own race, he is interested in 
the welfare of the entire community—both 
white and Negro. 

He recognizes that real progress cannot 
be made through hatred and antagonisms but 
through friendship and good understanding. 

I hope the time is not far distant when 
his virtues and services will be recognized 


and publicly proclaimed. Fi 


7 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Program 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9124) to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to vitalize the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
in the almost quarter of a century that 
I have had the privilege of serving in 
this body has there come before this 
body for consideration a bill as im- 
portant as the one which is now be- 
fore us. 

This will affect not only those who are 
living now it will affect, yes, a generation 
unborn. Its effect will dip into the home 
of every American. Its effect will have 
its impact on the future defense of this 
country. Its effect will be the salya- 
tion of the free world and a free nation 
as we know it. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Col aER] was generous enough to refer 
to this as the Hébert bill. I could have 
no higher compliment paid me than to 
have my name associated with this leg- 
islation and be the instrument by which 
it comes before you for action today. 

We are all familiar, more or less, with 
the ROTC program in this country in 
our high schools, in our colleges, and in 
our universities. 

What does this proposed legislation 
accomplish and what is its goal? 

The committee set for many weeks and 
explored every facet of the problem and 
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ventilated every problem and came up 
with an entirely new piece of legislation 
in this field. ` 

To begin with, we set about to repeal 
every law on the statute books as related 
to the ROTC program, Having done 
that, we set as our goal and as our objec- 
tive to have a uniform program embrac- 
ing the Navy, Air Force, and the Army, 
and to give to each service an oppor- 
tunity to develop in its ranks the best 
talent and career officers that could pos- 
sibly be found in this country. 

With that basic objective for the 
ROTC program as our guide, we ex- 
amined what is known as the Holloway 
plan which is used by the Navy to re- 
eruit young career officers. This pro- 
gram to refresh your memories is a very 
highly selective program. It is a very 
highly competitive program by which 
young men in various sections of the 
country are selected by a board of local 
citizens and community leaders and are 
given an opportunity to follow a Navy 


career in the college or university of 


the individual's choice. Under this plan, 
which those of us who are familiar with 
it in the years of its origination refer to 
as a little Annapolis plan” in the vari- 
ous colleges of the country, the individual 
is given the same curriculum and the 
same training that the young man is 
given who enters Annapolis to pursue a 
naval education. His tuition cost is paid 
for by the Government and he is given 
$50 a month expenses or salary, if you 
please. The individual selected in this 
program is not told which school he must 
matriculate in or enter. He has his choice 
of any school offering the so-called Hollo- 
way plan. He enters that school, he is 
graduated, and he is commissioned and 
has an obligation of 4 years’ service in 
the Navy. The plan is now limited to 
some 6,000 individuals, at one time, in 
the various schools in the country: 

Now take this plan—translate it into 
adaptation by the Army and by the Air 
Force and you have a complete across- 
the-board opportunity for the young 
man of talent and proven ability and 
avocation to pursue a military career 
while not actually attending one of the 
service academy schools. 

Having applied this to all the services, 
we then approached the program of the 


. ROTC which is now in existence. The 


ROTC program is best known to you, 
perhaps, from schools like the Texas 
Aggies, one of the great schools of our 
country, and in my own State of Louisi- 
ana, Louisiana State University, Missis- 
sippi State, Maryland, Georgetown, Ohio 
State, Indiana, and so forth. These 
schools have the 4-year ROTC program. 
Under this 4-year ROTC program, the 
young man enters his freshman class, is 
given 2 years’ basic training and the last 
2 years of military science, at which 
time he is graduated and offered a com- 
mission. * 

The records will reveal that from these 
ROTC schools and particularly the land- 
grant colleges have come some of our 
greatest officers and some of our great- 
est leaders and some of our greatest 
fighting men in time of war. 

So we take this program and perpetu- 
ate it as such, giving any other school or 
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university in the country an opportu- 
nity to adopt the program. 

There are some who believe a 2-year 
scientific program is all that is neces- 
sary. To those institutions which be- 
lieve in the 2-year program we say, “You 
may adopt such a program, but you will 
not have available any scholarship grant 
under the Holloway plan, which now is 
to be spread to all services.” 

In other words, any school which pre- 
fers only a 2-year basic program may 
have that program, but the scholarship 
features will not be available to them, 
and an individual coming into such a 
program must take a summer course of 
6 or 8 weeks’ basic training, which will 
compensate for the lack of the 2 years’ 
on-campus training which his opposite 
number obtains in the basic course of 
the 4-year school program. 

Here we have the program spread over 
the entire country. We have available 
the 4-year program. We have available 
the 2-year program. We go further than 
that. We open a reservoir of manpower 
which has heretofore been untapped in 
this country, in which is to be found some 
of the finest potential material available. 
I refer to the junior colleges of the Na- 
tion. 

Junior colleges are spreading and ex- 
panding all over the country today, but 
under the present system the junior col- 
lege graduate is not eligible to enter 
the 4-year training program of ROTC. 
Therefore, he is not eligible for a com- 
mission under that program. 

Under the present system we deny to 
this individual this right, and we deprive 
ourselves of his talent. Under the pro- 
posal in this legislation an individual 
from a junior college will have open to 
him the gates, the portals and the doors 
of the 4-year program, and he will be 
able to enter any one of these schools 
with a 4-year ROTC program and make 
up his 2-year basic, which he missed, in 
the same manner as an individual who 
enters a 2-year-program school—in 
other words, by summer training. 

Here we will advance to the front this 
talent which is so desirable, which is 
lacking in so many areas; and we will 
make these young men available to be- 
come career officers serving in the uni- 
form of their country. 

We even will go beyond that. We will 
turn our attention to what I consider to 
be the most important and most vital 
part of the whole program, the expan- 
sion of the junior ROTC program. 

Under the present law and present sys- 
tem there is a junior ROTC program in 
254 of our high schools in the country, 
engaging approximately 65,000 young 
men. As a supplement to this there is 
a cadet training corps—NDCC—which is 
subsidized by the individual schools. 
These are few in number. There are 
only 25,000 young men in the program. 

Under the terms of this legislation we 
will broaden the base of the junior ROTC 
program and open the program to as 
many as 2,000 secondary schools in the 
Nation, schools which take these young 
men in at a formative period in their 
lives. We will take these young men 
when they are looking out into a world 
unknown to them, and provide them with 
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the basics of patriotism, discipline, and 
recognition of authority. In other words, 
we will ground and inculcate into these 
young people those basic principles 
which are so necessary to perpetuate the 
ideals of government and the form of 
government under which we have lived. 
This I consider the most important part 
of the program. 

What else will we do? At the present 
time in the senior program and in the 
junior program there are active military 
people who are on active duty. 

Some 700 of these people are involved 
in the junior program; 5,000 more are 
involved in the senior program. These 
men are charged against the active mili- 
tary component of the Defense Depart- 
ment. This legislation opens the door 
to retired officers and noncommissioned 
men. We have heard a great deal of 
conversation about the young man re- 
tiring in the military when he has the 
best years of his life ahead of him and 
contributes nothing to the defense of the 
country and draws his pension up to 75 
percent of his salary in retirement. So 
now we say to the Defense Department 
you may utilize the talents of these re- 
tired people and where you are paying 
them 75 percent of their salaries and 
receiving nothing in return as a con- 
tribution to the Defense Department, 
you may recall these active duty people 
on a voluntary basis and place them in 
charge of these ROTC units in high 
schools and in the senior colleges. Here 
in the junior ROTC program a high 
school may participate by paying not 
more than one-half of the difference 
between the retired member’s retired 
pay and the amount he would draw if 
on full-time active duty. 

The Defense Department will pay the 
other half. Thus, for 12% percent of 
the retired members’ active duty pay en- 
titlement the Defense Department has 
the opportunity of getting a 100-percent 
effort. These are individuals who now 
receive 75 percent of their basic pay 
without the opportunity to render any 
service to the Government. 

As I envision this program, it is some- 
thing which will bring about a resur- 
gence in this country toward making 
our youth, not from the cradle, but cer- 
tainly from the playground on up, con- 


scious of their duty to their country and 


eager to perform in the service of their 
country and to be motivated by the 
highest ideals of citizenship. : 
How important is this? I stress this. 
In Castro’s Cuba today Castro has been 
there for some 5 years and the young- 
sters in the high schools of Cuba have 
been subjected to a type of instruction 
and brainwashing for that period of 
time. If they were 12 years old when 
he came into power, 5 years from that 
age would make them 17 or 18 years of 
age now and they know nothing except 
for his type of government. What did 
Hitler’s Germany do to the youth of that 
nation? They were trained and brain- 
washed and directed into avenues of 
nazism. Why should we not, why do 
we not take the youth of this Nation in 
these formative years, these impression- 
able years, and train them from the very 
beginning in the fundamentals of a free 
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democracy? That is why I say this bill 
reaches into every home in the country 
and affects, yes, generations unborn. 
Because of your judgment—and I hope 
it is your judgment—that this legisla- 
tion should be adopted, we have set a 
pattern for the future and for years to 
come which will guarantee to every 
young man the right to know his coun- 
try, to understand his country, and to 
respect his country and what his Gov- 
ernment stands for. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to compliment the gentle- 
man and express my appreciation to him 
for bringing out this bill. I have talked 
recently with a number of presidents of 
schools who have large enrollments. 
The president of Penn State is one of 
them. He told me unless something was 
done, he expected their senior ROTC 
enrollment to drop 50 percent in the 
next year. 

I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from Louisiana and say that although 
I do not agree with everything in the 
bill, I certainly support it. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas and I am 
sure that all of you who recognize the 
great war record that the gentleman 
from Texas has will know the meaning 
of what he just said. I may expand on 
that to tell you that in the colleges of 
this country today and in the ROTC 
program the attendance and enrollment 
are on the downgrade. Perhaps one of 
the most important reasons why is the 
Executive order exempting married men 
from the draft. The youngster, if he 
gets married and has a marriage license, 
is free from his military liability. He 
is home free. However, I believe that 
youngsters taught from the ground up 
of their duty to their country will not 
attempt to escape behind a marriage li- 
cense but will be eager to give to their 
country all that they can give. 

This, members of the Committee, is in 
a scope what this bill attempts to 

0. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. I will be very 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to commend 
the gentleman. I appreciate his very 
comprehensive analysis of this bill. 
which is a very good piece of legislation. 
but in connection with the bill, the sec- 
tion dealing with financial assistance to 
the 4-year ROTC candidates, I would 
like to know, how are these people se- 
lected? Is there some uniform method 
of selection, or is it an arbitrary de- 
termination by a group of citizens? 

Mr. HEBERT. I will be very happy 
to explain it. This program is patterned 
on the Holloway program. This pro- 
gram is perhaps the most competitive 
selective program of that type in the 
military. In each community a certain 
group of citizens who are leading busi- 
nessmen, community leaders, church 
leaders 
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Mr. VANIK. Who selects the group 
of citizens? 

Mr. HEBERT. They are selected by 
the Department of the Navy: in the 
Other instances it would be the Army 
and the Air Force. They come together 
and every young man who wants to fol- 
low this career makes application. Each 
individual is screened with a fine-tooth 
comb. 

Mr. VANIK. Does he take a competi- 
tive examination, or a civil service-type 
examination? 

Mr. HEBERT. He takes a competi- 
tive written examination, His back- 
ground is considered; his school marks 
are considered; this is very important. 
His attitude and his aptitude are con- 
Sidered. After personally interviewing 
sach one of these young men, a certain 
number are selected for each section of 
the country. Then an alternate is se- 
lected behind each of them. After that 
the individual young man selects the 
school of his choice. He enters that 
school. His tuition is paid and he re- 
Ceives $50 a month after which, at the 
end of 4 years, he is commissioned, with 
& 4 years’ obligation to serve as an 
Officer, 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
Dursue this just a bit further. Members 
Of Congress in selecting candidates for 
the Academies have used the civil service 
examination to screen out or to screen 
in candidates. Is this same method 
available to the board selected by the 
Military department? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is available to them. 
However, the college board type exami- 
Nation is used. 
ba VANIK. They do have access to 


Mr. HERBERT. Yes. 
Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
1 HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 


Mr, PIKE. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a fact that for the 2,000 appointments 
Which were available last year under the 
Holloway plan there were some 20,000 
applicants who took written examina- 
tions? 

Mr. HEBERT. I think the gentleman 
is accurate in his figures. And I am glad 
the gentleman brought that point out, 
because you can see the competitive ele- 
Ment that is present in this program. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
sentleman yield? 

Pe Mr: HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
an 


Mr, JONAS. Would there be any op- 
portunity for a student who finishes, 
€t us say, the junior ROTC course, the 
2-year course in college, then to transfer 

the so-called Holloway program? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; not to the Hollo- 
Way program. He may transfer to the 

or ROTC program. That is what 
Tam indicating now. The junior college 
Teservoir is open from which we may 
aw these students. 
aat: JONAS. I was thinking about a 

d who has had a senior college course 
and who took the first 2 years of ROTC. 
How could he qualify? 
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Mr. HÉBERT. At any time during the 
program the talented young man can be 
picked up in the program. 

Mr. JONAS. So he could be picked 
up even if he were in the junior pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HÉBERT. The junior program 
does not figure into this, except if he is 
in high school and has had this basic 
training to tone him up. 

Mr. JONAS. I was referring to the 
junior program; I suppose I am using 
the wrong term. He has had, in my 
illustration, the first 2 years in the regu- 
lar ROTC program. 

Mr. HÉBERT. The first 2 years rep- 
resent the basic training. This is what 
we are hoping for in this day of science 
and high competition for the young men 
with unusual talents. We want to give 
him that opportunity. 

Mr. JONAS. After he finishes this 
basic 2-year course either in junior col- 
lege or in a 4-year college? 

Mr. HEBERT. He can be picked up 
but he must compensate for the 2 years 
which he missed in the basic training 
through the summer training program. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he could go on into the 
regular program? x 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; he could go on. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? > 

Mr. HÉBERT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. As to the junior pro- 
gram, we have no ROTC program in 
junior colleges. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is right. 

Mr. BRAY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, and I believe this is cor- 
rect, under this program the person that 
goes to a junior college and then he goes 
on to a 4-year college will have the op- 
portunity of going into the 2-year pro- 
gram. Of course, he cannot go into the 
4-year scholarship program. 

Mr. HEBERT. That stands to reason 
because he has 2 years behind him, but 
he picks up the program. This is one 
of the important and salient features of 
the bill. But this young man, and there 
are hundreds of thousands of them in 
the country today who are deprived for- 
ever of the opportunity of going to an 
ROTC school, under this legislation he 
will be able to attend that school and 
make up for the 2 years which he missed 
in this crash program. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to inquire 
again with respect to the financial as- 
sistance program of the 4-year program. 
There are some 24,000 military scholar- 
ships that are contemplated in this sec- 
tion. Are these geographically distrib- 
uted or are they distributed without 
respect to the various geographical 
locations? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; they are for prac- 
tical purposes geographically distrib- 
uted. 

Mr. VANIK. They are allocated by 
States? 
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Mr. HEBERT. By States. They are 
allocated by States in respect to oppor- 
tunity to compete. However, the actual 
selection necessarily is based upon the 
results of the competition. 

Mr. VANIK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Is the allocation to States 
related to population, or will they receive 
an equal number? 

Mr, HEBERT. I understand it is by 
population. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. This is the 
same piece of legislation that on Decem- 
ber 2 last the House rejected, is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. No, I would not say 
that is the correct term to use with 
reference to this legislation. The House 
did not reject it. As a matter of fact the 
House approved it, in essence, 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I mean under 
a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. HEBERT. Let me clear the rec- 
ord. The House voted in favor of the 
legislation but failed to pass it under a 
suspension of the rules which requires a 
two-thirds majority and where no 
amendments could be offered to the bill. 
However, the House voted in favor of this 
legislation on a rollcall vote. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. As a matter of 
fact, by a vote of 76 to 154 it failed under 


suspension of the rules? 

Mr. HEBERT. But is passed by a ma- 
jority. 

Mr My point is 


. KASTENMEIER, 
that this is the same piece of legislation, 
is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. Exactly the same 
piece of legislation, but it was brought in 
under a different procedure. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If the gentle- 
man will yield further; has anything 
changed in the meantime to warrant a 
different result? 

Mr. HEBERT. I think so. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PIKE. I believe I can say that 
at least one thing has changed in the 
meantime and that is the fact that the 
reason this bill was defeated, in my opin- 
ion, the last time was because some of us 
feld very strongly about the concept of 
allowing a junior high school or a junior 
ROTC program to be taught in segre- 
gated high schools. However, now since 
the passage in this body and in the other 
body of the civil rights bill, I believe that 
question is now moot. I offered an 
amendment to this effect to the bill in 
the committee based upon a matter of 
principle. At that time I was told I was 
trying to defeat the bill. All I can say 
is I believe with the passage of the civil 
rights bill, such an amendment is no 
longer necessary. I do not propose to 
offer any such amendment today. I do 
support the bill today. 8 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank my colleague, 
a member of the committee: 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. HEBERT. Les; I yield further to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Will the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana agree with the 
gentleman from New York in the terms 
of his analysis of the civil rights bill and 
its application to this legislation? 

Mr. HEBERT. I may not agree with 
its effect, but I will have to agree with 
his explanation. There is no alternative, 
I believe. 

Mr, Chairman, I say to the members 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union that I have 
tried in as simple a way as I know how 
to explain the bill. I hope the House 
today, with this impediment withdrawn 
and with the support of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, my colleague 
on the committee [Mr. PIKE], a very able 
opponent and proponent of anything he 
undertakes, that the House will go along 
and give this bill the vote of confidence 
which he deserves and open the way to 
build up a stronger youth in this coun- 
try, a stronger military organization, a 
stronger determination to preserve our 
way of life, and a complete understand- 
ing that we owe our personal freedom to 
the fact that our country has continued 
to maintain the military forces so nec- 
essary and essential to the security of a 
free nation. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee and the full 
committee for bringing this legislation 
to the floor under this procedure. We 
are all delighted that our distinguished 
colleague from New York has recognized 
that what was perhaps objectionable to 
some Members of the House is now for 
all practical purposes a moot question. 

I have had considerable experience 
with this program in my own State and 
in my own hometown. 

Let me tell you what it means in a 
few words to the young people who are 
inclined to drop out of high school. We 
need an enlarged concept of respect for 
the flag, we need a new concept of dis- 
cipline of our young people. 

I recall on two occasions two great 
American generals coming to my home- 
town to make the annual presentation 
to the outstanding cadet of our ROTC 
Corps. General Marshall was one who 
came to make this presentation one year, 
and then there was Gen. Mark Clark 
on another occasion, just to mention 
two. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, of a 
finer thing than the expansion of the 
junior ROTC program to the high 
schools and the secondary schools of our 
country. It would mean a grand thing, 
and it is aimed directly at the problem 
of dropouts at high school levels. I may 
say to you and to the Congress of this 
country the passage of this legislation 
will be a final obligation to do what we 
have to do. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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A Tribute to Harry H. Halsell, Westerner 
and Writer of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to have discovered recently 
a column by Miss Grace Halsell recalling 
something of the life of her father, Harry 
H. Halsell, of Texas, a distinguished au- 
thor of many books about the West. I 
became acquainted with Mr. Halsell in 
Lueders, Tex., in the West he loved, in 
1938. He was my friend for the rest of 
his life. 

Among his books are “Cowboys and 
Cattleland,” “Ranger,” “Autobiography, 
by Harry H. Halsell,” and “Prairie Flow- 
er.“ The article by Miss Halsell, herself 
an internationally known writer, and 
now the Washington correspondent for 
the Houston Post, was published in La 
Prensa, Lima, Peru. I ask consent that 
the article captioned “Had He Lived He 
Would Be 100 and Yet He Lives for Me,” 
be printed in the Appendix to the record, 
as & tribute to one whose literary con- 
tributions are a part of our national 
treasure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hap He Livep He Wovtp Bz 100 AND Yer ror 
Me He Lives 
(By Grace Halsell) 

Had he lived these past 4 years, my father, 
the late Harry H. Halsell, of Texas, would 
now be 100. I say had he lived, but he does 
live for me. 

Daddy liked to associate with big men“ 
and big ideas: he knew governors and Sen- 
ators and university professors, and yet he 
loved all people. On his street, he knew the 
garbage collector, the postman, the gas meter 
man, and he invited Gallup poll canvasers, 
Puller Brush salesmen, and Disciples of Christ 
in for visits. He always read their matertal, 
and made sure they got some of his. (He 
started writing when 65, and published 12 
books). 

Born in a small prairie town, Daddy got 
his first six-shooter at 7, started branding his 
own mavericks at 10 and was a “regular 
hand” helping his father drive herds north 
at the age of 11. Though the days he lived 
through were turbulent, “wild and rugged 
days, filled with Indiscretions, mistakes, and 
wrongs,” still he looked heavenward on the 
long trall drives and “dreamed dreams,“ and 
finally he was able to say, “There have been 
many victories won and worthy causes main- 
tained.” 


PYTHAGORAS HIS NEIGHBOR 


My father had a “formal” education of 3 
years. Yet, like Lincoln, he gave himself an 
education. He read Socrates and Aristotle 
and the Bible and Shakespeare and Goethe. 
Not just one time, but over and over again. 
He was familiar with all good poetry, and 
talked of Pericles and Plato and Pythagoras 
as if they were next-door neighbors. 

I never heard Daddy lodge a petty com- 
plaint, He never once said, “My feet hurt,” 
or “Isn’t it a hot day.” Such talk he be- 
lieved “inconsequential.” 

When speaking to one of his six children, 
he was never critical of some little action 
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of ours, such as slamming a door, or fail- 
ure to comb our hair properly, but always 
was urging us to think on the grander as- 
pects of life. He taught us that the best 
wisdom of life lies in simplification, not in 
complexities. ` 

“It js difficult to think in a fast age,” he 
would say. He considered. this time one of 
little wisdom, and yet he would add, “I think 
never have people been so warmhearted, 
so generous—these are good people.” 

LIFE FOR HIM A MARVEL 


Throughout his life, Daddy did not just 
see, he observed. He did not just look, he 
marveled, Always he could be thrilled, he 
was aware, full of wonder, of gratitude—and 
question. 

“What is the mind?” he would ask. And 
again, “What is the soul?” And what is 
knowledge, what is wisdom? He filled me 
with his wonder, his awareness, his love of 
life. 

He knew “the tremendous reaches of a 
developed mind,” yet he also knew that “the 
beginning of wisdom is the love of God— 
with all your heart.” He felt that philosophy 
comes with quiet meditation, but that serv- 
ice is rendered by “mixing with people, and 
the more the better.” He held a stethoscope 
to the hearts of his fellow men. His intui- 
tive powers were preserved by his virtue. 

All his life, he liked jokes and believed 
that “a thing which cannot stand laughter 
is not a good thing.” Daddy never smoked 
nor drank nor learned to enjoy television, 
but his sense of humor kept him one of the 
most adaptable men to our society. 


Republican Leaders’ Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, with the mo- 
ment of truth less than a month away, 
many Republican leaders are apparently 
fearful of having to practice what many 
preach between elections. An excellent 
and timely editorial by Clelland Cole, the 
St. John News, St. John, Kans., in my 
congressional district, lays it on the line. 
The editorial, “The Trouble With the Re- 
publicans,” should be of interest to every- 
one interested in maintaining a two- 
party, not a too party,” system: 

Tue TROUBLE WITH THE REPUBLICANS 

Right now the national figures within the 
Republican Party are suffering the same 
timidity which has plagued them ever since 
the days of F.D.R. They lack the courage of 
their convictions—many of them do. 

After having pointed an accusing and 
accurate finger at the evils of socialistic 
trends in government they now want to be 
careful that they are moderate (which is 
to say insipid) In their bellefs. 

They have cited the stupidity of continued 
foreign giveaways that gain no friends, and 
saddle the poor American taxpayer with hor- 
rendous debt. They have pointed to the na- 
tional deficits, the continued running sore 
of spending more than income. They have 
spotlighted the sheer idiocy and the moral 
decay which is part of any compromise with 
godless communism, whether under the 
shallow excuse of coexistence, or honest 
admission of seeking defeat. They have been 
quick to quote irrefutable history, the les- 
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sons of which tell plainly that intrusion of 
government into private business can lead 
Only, eventually, to government takeover. 
They have a world of proof that courage, self- 
Pride, self-reliance, ingenuity, and strength 
of character all go down the drain under 
any plan by which the government feeds and 
Clothes—and smothers—from the cradle to 
the grave. They have found no successful 
Contradiction to their claims that permitting 
of murder, robbery, vandalism, and ugly 
Mobsterism under the shallow pretext of 
furthering civil rights is criminal—and 
that the criminals—should be dealt with 
swiftly and certainly, and that it is utter 
disgrace and shame for a nation to tolerate 
such animalism. 

They have cited repeatedly the undenlable 
truth that this Nation came to greatness be- 
Cause her people did things for themselves, 
in a time when government was of, by, and 
for the people, and that it should revert to 
that status today. 

They have stressed the absolute necessity 
Of patriotism, of loyalty, of love of this 
country first as essential to the survival of 
our freedom. They have not hesitated to 
Point out that there is no such feat as soak- 
ing the rich to help the poor, and that such 
ti-advised efforts only reduce the standards 

all. 

They have held in utter contempt those 
Who would sign away this country’s heritage 
to those advocates of “one world” philos- 
Ophy—and they have had no hesitancy in 
Saying so—between elections. 

They have recited, with vigor, the unassail- 
able truth that Uncle Sam can be Santa 
Claus at home and abroad only so long, and 
that free enterprise, with government re- 
Signed to its proper sphere of supervising, 
should be the goal of government—always 
and forever. They have emphasized the truth 
that any political philosophy which moves 
left of center approaches socialism, and that 
extreme leftism is communism, whether so- 
Called “liberals” resent the charge or not. 

All this Republican leaders—most of 
them—have told the citizenry boldly and 
Vigorously—between elections. 

But, comes time to select a presidential 
Candidate, adopt a platform, and go to the 
People, and what do they do? 

They suddenly develop the courage of yes- 

y's pancake soaked in last week's cold 
Coffee. They seek out a candidate who will 
Pussyfoot, who will try not to offend any- 
body, and who will be a synthetic imitation 
ot the very leaders whose tactics and philoso- 
Phies they have lambasted. 

They will adopt a program so insipid that 
it would seem to promise everything to every- 
body and take nothing from anybody. 

They have, in short, lacked the courage to 
Stand or fall on a question of right or wrong 
and. instead, turn wishy-washy and yield to 
“political expediency.” They have not given 
the people a chance to choose individualism 
Or socialism, patriotism or defeatism, finan- 
cial sanity or squandering, self-reliance or 
dependence on government, almighty gov- 
ernment or government of, by and for the 
People. 

They have talked loud and long between 
elections and then, at campaign time, have 

ed their posts and become mimics, 
Prattling “me too“ platitudes, so that those 
Who looked for leadership to the right have 
been left holding the big, empty sack. 

And so, they have taken fearful shellack- 
ings, with but a couple of exceptions. 

A Democrat President expressed a philos- 
phy which Republicans should heed when 
he, Woodrow Wilson said that he would 
rather be defeated and stand for a cause 
Which he knew would someday succeed than 
to succeed by standing for à cause which he 
knew would someday fail. 

A Democrat President who had as little to 
Offer as any man who ever sought the office— 
Harry Truman—gave the Republicans a les- 
son which they ignored when he “battled 
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down to the wire and defeated Tom Dewey. 
He did so only because people who scorned 
his ability admired his courage and seeing 
no such courage among the Republicans, 
voted for Truman. He stood by his beliefs. 
He won. 

Republicans, with a so-called moderate 
(meaning me-too) position, lacking the cour- 
age to campaign for their between-election 
beliefs, will inspire nobody. They won’t even 
gain the respect of their adversaries. They 
will take a pasting. The only chance of stir- 
ring any admiration and possibly winning is 
to call spades spades and do away with pussy- 
footing. Trying to outpromise, outspend, 
outcompromise, outregiment, outsocialize the 
opposition will lose friends, respect, and elec- 
tions. It's been proven so well. 


Mrs. Catherine Evans Whitener 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is fitting that I call the attention of 
the Members of the House to the passing 
of Mrs. Catherine Evans Whitener, who 
founded the tufted textile industry, the 
largest concentration in the world being 
located in the congressional district I 
have the honor to _ represent—the 
Seventh District of Georgia: 

Turrep FOUNDER C. EvANS WHITENER DIES 

Datton, Ga—Catherine Evans Whitener, 
founder of today’s billion-dollar tufted tex- 
tile industry, died here June 2 at Hamilton 
Memorial Hospital. She was 83. 

Mrs, Whitener began making tufted bed- 
spreads around 1895 as a young teenager. 
The first was made so she would have a bed- 
spread like the antique a cousin had in- 
herited. 

She continued to make bedspreads for rel- 
atives and friends and in 1900 sold her tufted 
bedspread for $2.50. 

For a decade after the first bedspread was 
sold the young Georgia farm girl continued 
her one-woman industry as she sold to friends 
and their friends. She wound her own yarn— 
on the family’s old spinning wheel—and 
transferred designs by rubbing a sheet placed 
over an inverted spread with a greased tin 
pan. 

As orders increased, she taught tufting to 
neighbors and shortly had many farm women 
working spreads for her. Her success fired 
the imagination of north Georgia house- 
wives and with Mrs. Whitener's assistance 
in showing them how to stamp and work 
the spread and by loaning them patterns, 
these women also went into the tufted bed- 
spread business. 

Among pioneers in the handmade bed- 
spread days were Mrs. Guilford Cannon, 
Mrs. R. M. Herron, Mrs. H. L. Jarvis, Mrs. 
Eugene Evans, Dr. and Mrs. John Boston, 
Mrs. Jesse Bates, B. J. Bandy, the Walter 
Kenners, G. H. Rauschenbergs, Mrs. C. B. 
Wood, Redwine and Strain, the Decks, Muses, 
Carters, and others. 

A large number of people were in the tuft- 
ing business by the 1930’s. These early bed- 
spread operations were conducted from the 
home until the NRA called for workers to 
be paid an hourly wage. This brought about 
the advent of tufting machines to do the 
work of woman's fingers and the needle and 
scissors she used. 

Mrs. Whitener for the past 25 years 
watched the tufting industry grow. Among 
the events which met her keen eyes with 
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great interest were the first wide tufting 
machines around 1940. This was followed 
by the introduction of 9- and 12-foot ma- 
chines in the late 1940's to make cotton 
pile carpeting. 

Then finally in the 1950's, Mrs. Whitener 
observed the birth of synthetic fibers, wider 
tufting machines, high speed tufters with 
vastly improved design potentials, and the 
transformation of tufting into the world's 
major carpet producing industry. 

From that first $2.50 bedspread in 1900 
the industry has grown into a predicted 61 
billion for 1964. Over two-thirds of this 
industry is still located within a 200-mile 
radius of where it all began. 

Mrs. Whitener's last public appearance be- 
fore the industry was in October 1960 at 
the Tufted Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s workshop in Chattanooga. She was 
honored as the industry's founder at a 
luncheon, 


Akron Supports the U.S. Olympic 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this Octo- 
ber the athletes of the entire world will 
gather in Japan to compete in the Olym- 
pic games. The U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee is now gathering funds to send the 
participants that will represent this Na- 
tion to those games, 

The 14th District of Ohio has always 
been in the forefront in Olympic activi- 
ties. This year, under the encourage- 
ment of the Akron Beacon Journal and 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce, the 
schoolchildren decided to become part- 
ners in this venture. Nearly 8,000 chil- 
dren contributed to this fund. 

At a recent Olympic Day dinner in 
Akron, they presented a telegram that 
bore the names of all of them. It is my 
understanding that this was the longest 
telegram ever sent. It was addressed, as 
a note of encouragement to those Akron 
area athletes who will actively partici- 
pate in the 1964 Olympics. 

One of the greatest basketball teams 
of modern times is located in Akron, 
Ohio. I am speaking of the team that 
this year won the national AAU cham- 
pionship—the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. team. Three members of this team 
have been chosen as members of the 12- 
man U.S. Olympic basketball team. 
Those great athletes are Larry Brown, 
Dick Davies, and Pete McCaffrey. I 
would add that Goodyear coach Hank 
Vaughn, together with Oklahoma Coach 
Hank Iba, will guide our representatives 
in the 16-team competition. 

The 14th Congressional District, in 
the past, has had many medal winners 
in the Olympic games. I know that the 
Members of the House will remember the 
illustrious records of Hayes Alan Jen- 
kins, Carol Heiss, Les Carney, Pete Rade- 
macher, Jim George, Keith Carter, Betty 
Jean Maycock, Karen Oldham, Joe 
Kotys, Janet Bachna, Glenn Davis, Da- 
vid Jenkins, Pete George, Jimmy Mc- 
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Clain, and the late Jack Taylor. All of 
these brought honor to our Nation. 

I feel certain that this October, we 
will be able to add the names of Larry 
Brown, Dick Davies, and Pete McCaffrey 
to this long list of Olympic medal win- 


ners. 

The Akron Olympic Day dinner raised 
many thousands of dollars to help de- 
fray the expenses of the Olympic team. 

I wish to commend the Olympic Day 
committee for its efforts. That commit- 
tee headed by George Brittain, execu- 
tive vice president of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce, consisted of Lincoln 
Hackim, of Norman Malone Associates; 
Chuck Bloedorn, of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Jack Patterson and William 
Schlemmer, of the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal; Bob Wilson, of radio station WADC; 
and Bob Wylie of radio station WAKR. 

Truly the spirit of these men and of 
the schoolchildren should inspire all of 
us to lend our support to the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. 


Address by Secretary of the Interior Udall 
at Ground-Breaking Ceremonies at the 
Arbuckle Reclamation Project Sulphur, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, 1964, it was my great pleasure to ac- 
company the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies at the Ar- 
buckle reclamation project in Sulphur, 
Okla. 

Secretary Udall’s address at these 
ceremonies was one of the finest I have 
ever had the pleasure to hear. I know 
that all Members will be interested in 
reading what he said: 

Remarks BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Srewart L. UDALL, at GROUND-BREAKING 
CEREMONIES AT THE ARBUCKLE RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT, SULPHUR, OKLA., JUNE 20, 
1964 
Few occasions give me more pleasure than 

to participate in the ground-breaking of an- 
other multiple use water project, and it is 
with great pride that I am able to participate 
as an active member of the team which 
brought this particular endeavor to the con- 
struction stage. 

The Arbuckle project has been thoroughly 
studied and planned by our Bureau of Recla- 
mation. We believe it is a true conservation 
endeavor and that it represents the best an- 
swers available to the many increasing de- 
mands we must make of our water, 

You are lucky, here in Oklahoma, that you 
still can boast a surplus of water. Your 
State government has participated in this 
Arbuckle endeavor to insure that as the 
project is further developed, the uncommit- 
ted water will be used to its highest poten- 
tial. Future users will be grateful for this 
attention to the foreseeable demands they 
will put upon it. 

The primary purpose of this project, of 
course, is to supply municipal and industrial 
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water to the surrounding towns and to the 
refinery—all of which have urgent need of it. 
But without detracting one iota from the 
major uses for which this project is intended, 
a whole complex of attendant benefits have 
been included—designed to enrich the econ- 
omy, improye the quality of the land, and 
enhance the condition of wildlife, 

Flood control provided by Arbuckle Dam 
and Reservoir will be effective on both Rock 
Creek and the Washita River. The reservoir 
will provide nearly 6,000 acres of water sur- 
face for those who seek recreation in aquatic 
sports, Beneath that surface will be the 
fisherman’s quarry. On the Big Sandy Creek 
arm of the reservoir, a wildlife management 
area will provide better conditions for the 
area's animal and waterfowl population and 
enhance opportunities for hunters. 

You are lucky that the setting for your 
reservoir has so much natural beauty. - It 
does not always work out that we can im- 
prove an area in 50 many ways. In some 
cases, to do the primary job means to do 
just that job and not much else. Here, how- 
ever, you have all the makings at hand for 
a recreational area which will be of truly na- 
tional significance. Platte National Park 
Is close by and is presently receiving almost 
more use than it can stand. The proximity 
of your reservoir to the Platte National Park 
will make that park an even greater attrac- 
tion and will increase the visitor pressure. 
Within the limits imposed by our present 
authorization for this project, we will pro- 
vide recreational facilities to supplement 
those now available at the national park. 
But the prospects are that with recreation 
growing faster than any of our other leading 
industries, there will be a need for private 
developers to provide recreational opportu- 
nities beyond any that the Government— 
either Federal or State—can provide. All 
this enriches the economy of the Nation 
and of your area, and adds to the quality of 
America’s outdoor opportunities. 

We are completely understanding and sym- 
pathetic to the position of those people who 
will be required to sell their land and, in 
some instances, relocate their homes. This 
is often the case in water-resource develop- 
ments involving storage, and no better way 
has been found than to weigh the public 
good against the private problems involved 
and then do what seems best for the area 
or the Nation as a whole. In such cases, 
the rights of individual property owners are 
protected by careful constitutional and 
statutory safeguards, requiring fair and just 
payment to the owners before any land is 
taken for public purposes. 

I congratulate your State government for 
its direct financial participation in this 
project. The State of Oklahoma has under- 
written the repayment of all costs associated 
with providing a future water supply, and 
I firmly believe that this is a proper expres- 
sion of a joint Federal-State endeavor. Your 
water conservation storage commission, led 
by Dr. Church, is to be complimented on 
the part it has played in developing the 
project. ` 

For many years prior to the formation of 
the Arbuckle Conservancy District, the 
Southern Oklahoma Development Association 
was active in working out details of the 
project with the Department of the Interior's 
Bureau of Reclamation and seeking authori- 
zation by Congress. Gene Cope must surely 
be recognized and applauded for all the 
effort he and his organization have made 
to bring us to this point of initiation today, 

We have dwelt at some length during 
the planning and researching stages of this 
project on the benefits that will accrue to 
this area as the waters of Rock Creek and 
the Washita River are harnessed and put 
to work for the people in the immediate 
vicinity of this project. 

We have said little, however, of the effects 
of what we begin here today on areas far 
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beyond the so-called limits of this project. 
We are dealing here not merely with a siz- 
able, rolled earth-filled dam—we are dealing 
with water. More and more we coming to 
realize that water is not a district problem, 
not a State problem, not a regional or river 
basin problem—not even a national prob- 
lem. It is a concern which is global in its 
scope. On the whims and vagaries of this 
one element in our environment have hung 
the glories and the tragedies of whole civili- 
zations in the past. On the taming and mas- 
tering of it hangs the hope of the future. 

Much remains to be discovered before the 
oceans will yield the fresh water so des- 
perately needed in parts of this country and 
the world at large—in quantities and a cost 
which would make its use economically feasi- 
ble. In spite of our sophisticated weaponry 
in the battle to harness water, much still 
remains outside the range of our power and 
competence. The raindrops continue to fall 
with their own pattern, ignoring the dry 
areas of the earth where water is more 
precious than gold but strumming steadily 
on such regions as the 2-million-square- 
mile basin of the Amazon River, which dis- 
charges 3% billion gallons of fresh water 
every minute into the Atlantic Ocean. This 
is 12 times the flow of our own river giant— 
the Mississippi— and yet to date we have 
no way of balancing this abundance in one 
area against the drought in other areas. 

The search, however, continues. Our ef- 
forts in the direction of saline water con- 
version have shown steady progress. The 
costs of desalinatization are coming down as 
new methods, multiple-use plants and by- 
product recovery have been added to the 
process. 

And we continue to work with known fac- 
tors, such as the project we are starting 
here today * * * knowing that we not only 
create a fine municipal and industrial water 
supply, virtually eliminate flood danger, im- 
prove wildlife habitat and provide a splen- 
did recreation area, but also that we are im- 
proving the overall quality of American 
life—that we are moving in the direction of 
what President Johnson has called the great 
society. 

With our population hovering at the 200 
million mark the Nation is already using 6 
billion gallons of water dally. By 1970 we 
will be using twice that much and it will 
require every ounce of creative conservation 
we possess to meet these prodigious demands. 

Since 1961, the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration has authorized projects that will 
provide 5 million. acre-feet of water stor- 
age. Twelve new water resource develop- 
ments are underway; 8 major and 15 
smaller reclamation projects have been au- 
thorized and funds have been appropriated. 
Some 250 new watershed projects will con- 
serve surface water, prevent soil erosion, and 
bulld up underground water supplies. Since 
1961 we have spent nearly $70 million for 
surface and underground water research and 
the saline water conversion program has been 
expanded sixfold. All these things we have 
done, and more are projected. Among them 
are a multibillion-dollar, long-term national 
water program to meet the Nation's pressing 
needs. 

But more is needed, and more will be forth- 
coming. We have a President who recognizes 
the urgency in facing up to the needs of a 
rocketing population. We have an adminis- 
tration which is not content with just keep- 
ing abreast of these needs, but is determined 
to build an ever greater society. 

But even with great leadership, a nation 
can founder. It takes understanding, dedi- 
cation and commitment on the part of all 
who hold positions of trust in this democratic 
society If we are to move ahead instead of 
falling irrevocably behind in this race be- 
tween mounting need and available resource. 

We would not have this opportunity to 
break ground here today had it not been for 
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the willingness of the Arbuckle Master Con- 
servancy District and the State of Oklahoma 
to work out with us the repayment contracts 
Tequired as a prelude to starting construc- 
tion. Mr. Glen Key, president of the Con- 
Servancy District, and his directors, Mr. Cofer 
of Wynnewood and Mr. Horner of Davis, have 
spent many long hours working with us to 
iron out all details of repayment, so that we 
could arrive at this happy point today. 

It is from this kind of cooperative effort 
that the great society is being built. In 
the words of President Johnson: 

“The great society is not a safe harbor, a 
Testing place, a final objective, a finished 
work. It is a challenge constantly renewed 
beckoning us toward a destiny where the 
meaning of our lives matches the marvelous 
Products of our labor.” 

I should just like to add, that the sounds 
_ Which accompany the building of a great 
society are not merely rhetoric—they in- 
Clude the sound of the wrecking ball clear- 
ing away slums for urban renewal, the riffie 
ot a page in a school library, the bite of a 
tractor-drawn plow into rich farm earth, the 
hum of the assembly line, the evening chirp 
Of a mallard duckling and the laughter of a 
child. They also include the dynamite blast 
that heralds the building of a dam, and it is 
my very great pleasure to be with you as 
you celebrate another milestone in Okla- 
homa's multipurpose water program. 


The Case Against the Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the June 22 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal: 

THE Case AGAINST THE COURT 


As the Supreme Court winds up its term 

today, it is the target of renewed and more 

t criticism. While some of the criti- 

cism, bitterly expressed in personalities, is 

beneath serious discussion, there are sound 
reasons for the reasoned objections. 

For the fact is that Court members, or 
Tather the often thin majorities, have ex- 
hibited in recent years several related atti- 
tudes which seem both harmful and increas- 
ingly habitual. 

of these—by no means new—is the 
Predilection for ruling according to mem- 
bers’ theories or prejudices instead of on a 
Strict construction of the Constitution. Un- 
fortunately that all too human weakness is 
compounded by other tendencies of more 
recent vintage. 

Time was, for example, when the Court 
tried to judge a case on the narrowest avail- 
able ground, in order to avoid presuming to 
Make sweeping law. These days the aim fre- 
Quently seems to be to rule in the most 
Sweeping possible terms, expounded in the 
Context of a broadly applicable philosophy 
Or ideology. 

Presumably an explanation of that trend 
is another phenomenon: The apparent be- 

of some members that the Supreme Court 

d rush to the rescue where the normal 

Workings of the political process seem to 

them to have failed or been inadequate or 

tardy. In practice this means moving 

into areas the Court itself long considered 
beyond its proper reach, 

Though all these traits can be found in a 
number of decisions in the past several years, 
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they are glaringly brought together in last 
week's rulings on the apportionment of State 
legislatures. The rulings contend that rep- 
resentation in not just one but both houses 
must be based almost solely on population; 
history, tradition, economic and other in- 
terests are to be largely ignored. Because 
many State legislatures have been weighted 
in favor of rural regions, the Court now sets 
out to squelch those interests in favor of 
urban majorities. 

Here is how we think the apportionment 
decisions Illustrate the prevailing tendencies: 

First, it % hard to find persuasive con- 
stitutional justification for the view that pop- 
ulation should be the controlling criterion. of 
representation. Indeed, in what strikes us 
as a demolishing dissent, Justice Harlan 
shows that neither the wording nor the in- 
tent of the drafters of the 14th amendment, 
on which the majority decision relies, sup- 

the contention. “In my judgment,” 
he says, “today’s decisions are refuted by the 
language of the amendment which they con- 
strue.” 

Second, the opinions are sweeping. 
Though the Court ruled on cases involving 
only six States, the accepted meaning is that 
the legislatures of most of the 50 are illegal 
as presently constituted and must be dra- 
tically overhauled. The chaos and conse- 
quences of the upheaval are not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

Third, a main reason for the far-reaching 
impact of such decisions is the general phi- 
losophy of ideology which the majority pro- 
pounds in justification. It is not just a 
question of whether New York State or 
Alabama or whatever is deemed wrongly ap- 
portioned in its particular circumstances; the 
population principle—as nearly as possible 
the one-man-one- vote concept becomes the 
requirement for all. 

The principle is itself dubious. Unlike 
pure democracy, a representative, republican 
form of government does not proceed from 
a one-man-one-vote premise. It does at- 
tempt to represent and accommodate a host 
of different interests, in addition to reffect- 
ing population proportions. ‘That is because 
in our system majority rules but minority 
rights are to be protected; hence one of the 
disturbing things about the present decision 
is its overriding of one kind of minority, the 
residents of lightly populated areas. 

But whatever anyone thinks of the popu- 
lation principle, the point is that the Court 
here implants in the Constitution a par- 
ticular political theory which was not there 
before. It substitutes arbitrary edict for the 
amendment process, 

Even in the unlikely event that all were 
agreed that this particular theory was the 
best imaginable, says Justice Stewart in his 
separate dissent, “I could not join in the 
fabrication of a constitutional mandate 
which imports and forever freezes one theory 
of political thought into our Constitution, 
and forever denies to every State any op- 
portunity for enlightened and progressive in- 
novation in the design of its democratic in- 
stitutions.” 

Fourth, and perhaps potentially most 
harmful of all, is the prevalent feeling that 
the Court should promote reform where 
other branches or levels of government have 
been slow to move; in the present instance, 
the reluctance of the States to do much of 
any reapportioning on their own. This gen- 
eral notion obviously appeals to those im- 
patient with the sometimes lethargic pace of 
our political processes, but it perverts the 
meaning of the Constitution, misunder- 
stands the role of the Court and menaces 
the delicate balances of government. 

As Justice Harlan observes, “the Constitu- 
tion is not a panacea for every blot upon the 
public welfare, nor should this Court, or- 
dained as a judicial body, be thought of as 
a general haven for reform movements.” If 
it is to be that, why bother with our legisla- 
tive and other cumbersome political proce- 
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dures? What such an approach can only 
lead to is an undermining of the dispersion 
of governmental authority and reliance on 
private initiative which have so far kept 
this a nation of free citizens. 

Loose construction of the Constitution, 
sweeping decisions, enshrinement of favored 
theorles, moves into areas of doubtful con- 
stitutional legality—thesce appear to us and 
other observers, including not a few con- 
stitutional experts, as grave deficiencies in 
many Court decisions. 

Still, the real case against the Court, it 
seems to us, is not that any of its members 
are ill-intentloned or deliberately trying to 
subvert the relationships among the 
branches and levels of government. To 
some extent they merely mirror a widespread 
emotionalism in contemporary society which 
puts speed above order and demands instant 
solutions without regard to the political and 
social cost. The case against the Court is 
simply that some of the members, for what- 
ever reasons, too often stray far beyond their 
limited and preeminently judicial function. 

As always in the past, the mood of the 
Court can change with maturing views or 
new appointments. But until this Court 
is willing to reassess and moderate its role, 
it can only expect mounting criticism, rea- 
soned and otherwise, deserved and unde- 
served. For the Nation will not lightly suffer 
such damage to its institutions. 


Military Coramissaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorn, I include therein a letter 
from Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, U.S. Navy, 
retited, president of the Retired Officers 
Association, together with a copy of the 
letter addressed to the Honorable PAUL 
H. Dovctas, chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, from the distin- 
guished Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, Hon. Norman S. Paul, 
concerning military commissaries. 

On June 16, 1964, I inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recor» a statement with 
respect to our military commissaries, 
and expressed my grave concern with 
respect to the critics of these commis- 
saries. Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Norman S. Paul is the man who has the 
very responsible position of dealing with 
all of the manpower problems of our 
armed services. He is fully aware of 
the vital importance of military com- 
missaries to our service personnel and 
their dependents. His defense of the 
military commissary system, in his an- 
swer to the critical report submitted by 
the General Accounting Office, should be 
read by everyone who is concerned with 
the morale of our service personnel. He 
has replied to the criticism of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in strong, per- 
suasive language, and without beating 
around the bush. He does not apologize 
for the military commissaries, but in- 
stead fully recognizes their vital im- 
portance to our men and women in uni- 
form. 
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Admiral Denfeld is a former Chief of 
Naval Operation, and he is also thor- 
oughly familiar with military personnel 
and our manpower problems. He com- 
mends the letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, and I am happy to 
know that the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion endorses the remarks I made on 
June 16, 1964, in defense of the military 
commissary system. 

The letter from Admiral Denfeld and 
the letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense speak for themselves, and I 
hope that those who agree with me and 
also those who would curtail or eliminate 
military commissaries will read these 
letters. By doing so I hope that the 
critics will become familiar with the 
facts and concentrate their efforts on im- 
proving the morale of our Armed Forces. 

The letters follow: 

RETIRED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1964. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
House Office Building, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MENDEL: Your remarks, as published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp Appendix 
(p. A3271 of Tuesday, June 16, 1964), un- 
der the heading, “Are the Critics of Post 

the Unwitting Enemies of Military 

Morale?” are noted with heartfelt thanks by 

the Retired Officers Association, and myself as 
dent. 

Your injunction to your colleagues to pay 
more attention to finding ways of improving 
the morale of the armed services is most 
timely. ; 

A communication on this vital subject by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Norman 8. 
Paul, dated June 16, 1964, was addressed to 
the Honorable Pavut H. Dovctas, chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Senate, 
at whose request the original report criticiz- 
ing the military commissary system was 
This letter presented strong and, in 
our opinion, conclusive arguments in justifi- 
cation for the continuation of the present 

system. In doing so, note was 
taken of some conclusions reached by the 
General Accounting Office which were not 
supported by relevant facts. 

The letter from the Department of De- 
tense to Senator Dovcras gives a detailed 
analysis of this subject in a clear, cogent, 
and documented manner. We trust it will 
be helpful in quieting the ill-founded criti- 
cisms leveled at the commissaries, which 
have been an item of solicitous interest to 
the Retired Officers Association for many 
years, as we are sure you are aware, Our 
efforts have been in line with your well- 
known, much-appreciated, and telling state- 
ments aimed at upholding and improving the 
morale of the uniformed services generally. 

We know the 60,000 members of the Re- 
tired Officers Association will be greatly in- 
terested in your remarks as published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Accordingly, we are 
taking the liberty of reproducing them in 
the next issue of our bimonthly publication, 
the Retired Officer. 

Again, please accept our appreciation for 
your well-considered and thoughtful remarks 
which are so encouraging to all service per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Lovs E. DENFELD, 
Admiral, U.S. Navy, Retired. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1964. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Cuarmmman: In accordance with 
your request, the General Accounting Office 
report to the Joint Economic Committee, 
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subject “Failure To Curtafl Operations at 
Government Expense of Military Stores in 
Continental United States Where Adequate 
Commercial Facilities Are Available,” has 
been reviewed within the Department of 
Defense. 

As stated in the report, a subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee con- 
ducted an extensive investigation into the 
operation of military commissary stores dur- 
ing 1949. On the basis of an agreement 
reached between the House Armed Services 
Committee and the military departments, 
certain criteria were communicated to the 
services, which authorized the establishment 
or continued operation of commissary stores 
in those cases where available commercial 
facilities were inadequate or inconvenient, 
or where the average commercial selling 
prices of these facilities for comparable items 
exceeded by 20 percent the cost of such 
items in the commissary store. 

While commissary stores were first exam- 
ined by the military departments for estab- 
lishment and/or continued operation under 
these new criteria in 1950, it was not until 
passage of the 1954 Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act that it was required they 
be certified annually for continued operation 
by the Secretary of Defense. Since the lan- 
guage in the act was substantially similar 
to that in the Armed Services Commissary 
Store Regulations, no essential change in 
criteria and procedures previously used by 
the military departments in their yearly 
examination was necessary, and the term 
“reasonable price” for purpose of certification 
has continued to be based on a 20-percent 
price differential, Congress was aware of 
this interpretation when they passed the 1954 
act and was again informed of this inter- 
pretation during the hearings on the 1956 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act. 
Moreover, the Armed Services Committee of 
the House and the Senate have been kept 
constantly informed of the Department's 
policy in this matter. 

The commissary privilege for active duty 
and retired military personnel has had a 
long history of congressional recognition 
and sanction, and along with medical care 
and other benefits of a similar nature, has 
consistently been taken into consideration 
in establishing military pay schedules. For 
example, the privilege was thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Hook Commission (Advisory 
Commission on Service Pay appointed by 
Secretary Forrestal and headed by Mr. Charles 
R. Hook), which deemed it to be balanced to 
a large extent by the hardships and disad- 
vantages of military life. 

The report of the House Armed Services 
Committee on H.R. 5007, 8ist Congress, the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Rept. 
No. 779), commented that in establishing 
the pay scales proposed by that bill, the 
matter of so-called hidden benefits, such as 
hospitalization, commissary, and post ex- 
change privileges, were considered. The re- 
port also reached essentially the same con- 
clusions as the Hook Commission, t.e., that 
these special benefits were largely balanced 
out by the special expense of military service. 
In addition, the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee Report 1255 on HR. 5715, 82d Con- 
gress, the Armed Forces Pay Raise Act of 
1952, clearly recognized the commissary 
privilege as one of the special emoluments 
of military service. 

The importance of commissaries was also 
recognized by the Defense Advisory Commit- 
tee on Professional and Technical Compensa- 
tion in their report to the Secretary of De- 
fense in 1957 (Cordiner Committee Report). 
This Committee recommended that continu- 
ing action be taken to reestablish and main- 
tain appropriate “fringe benefits” for service 
personnel and their dependents, including 


and the public be informed of the signifi- 
cance and relationship of these aspects of 
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service life to the maintenance of an effective 
military manpower program. 

In developing its recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense on military pay in 1962, 
the Defense Study Group on Military Com- 
pensation made a dollar valuation of the 
commissary store benefit to the officer and 
to the enlisted man. This Study Group 
submitted estimates based upon both the 
cost to the Government and the value re- 
ceived by the individual of the commissary 
privilege. These estimates were taken into 
account in developing the military pay pro- 
posals which were submitted to the Congress 
in January 1963. 

In summary, the commissary privilege has 
been assumed and taken into account on 
every occasion within the past 15 years when 
the responsible committees of the Congress 
have considered an adjustment in compen- 
sation for the Armed Forces. 

It is the continuing view of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the purchasing power 
of the dollar of military mnel, who have 
no choice as to the location of their assign- 
ment, should not be reduced by a difference 
in the cost of food in various geographical 
areas. The commissary store serves to as- 
sist in eliminating this differential by pro- 
viding food at approximately the same price, 
regardless of location. 

The availability of stores and 
the implicit belief that such facilities would 
continue to be available during their term 
of service and upon retirement, have been a 
major factor in influencing servicemen to 
stay on in a career status. This is partic- 
ularly true of enlisted personnel, who are 
the hard core of our military forces. Any 
curtailment in this privilege would hit hard- 
est at the enlisted man with a family, and it 
is he who can least afford to lose the bene- 
fit. Increasing numbers of servicemen are 
married, primarily in the lower enlisted 

. For example, in 1955, approximately 
37 percent of the enlisted were 
married. At present approximately 47 per- 
cent of the enlisted personnel are married 
and over 300,000 or 23.2 percent of enlisted 
personnel in grades E-1, E-2, E-3, and E-4, 
with less than 4 years’ service, are married or 
drawing dependents’ allowances. 

The commissary privilege is a substantial 
one for married men with families. Based 
on the average differential between commis- 
sary prices and supermarket prices, and the 
average annual family food costs, the annual 
saving from using the commissary for a fam- 
fly of four would be approximately 8400. 
To take away that saving, without at the 
same time offering servicemen an equivalent 
increase in their compensation, would have 
an adverse effect on retention rates and par- 
ticularly on the retention of service people 
with skills that are equally sought after in 
civilian life. 

The store privilege would be 
difficult to match through pay increases or 
changes in other cash benefits. Basic pay 
increases have never been made propor- 
tionate to family size. An increase in al- 
lowance for commuted rations would do no 
good for the enlisted man who is on field 
rations or overseas while his family is living 
in the United States. Moreover, any equal- 
izing change in pay or cash benefits would 
greatly exceed in cost the present cost in 
appropriated funds for commissary store 
operations and be virtually impossible to 
administer on an equitable basis. 

The GAO report in estimating that the 
unrecovered costs to the Government in 
operating commissary stores totaled $149 
million for fiscal year 1963, based their esti- 
mate on the that costs of commis- 
sary stores should be at least comparable 
to the costs of highly competitive food 
stores. The report further stated that of 
this amount, $65 million consisted of pay 
and allowance of military and civillan em- 
ployees engaged in operating the stores. 
The Department of Defense agrees with the 
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$65 million personnel cost figure but dis- 
agrees with the balance of the alleged cost 
$84 million. It is unrealistic to compare 
all overhead costs in commissary stores to 
Commercial food stores, since 
Stores do not provide facilities and services 
comparable to those available in commercial 
Tood stores. For example, line items carried 
in commissary stores are limited to approxi- 
mately 28 percent of those carried in most 
Supermarkets. Many services provided by 
Supermarkets, such as check cash services, 
bagging, carryout and loading of groceries, 
are not normally provided by commissary 
Stores. In addition, commissary store op- 
erating hours are generally restricted to less 
than 70 percent of normal commercial hours 
Of operation. According to the Supermarket 
Institute Report for 1963, commercial super- 
Market sales per full-time store employee 
averaged $57,000 for the year, with sales per 
Square foot of sales space being $189 for 
the same period. Like data compiled on 
military co stores, factored to 
equalize the sales price, reveal that annual 
Sales per employee amount to $96,720, with 
Sales per square foot being $423 for the same 
Period. 

The Department of Defense appreciates 
the opportunity to comment on this report. 

Sincerely, 
Norman S. Paul. 


Policy Debates Get Nasty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
farmers may be in disagreement on some 
Policy issues but I find they are in al- 
Most unanimous agreement that farm 
Organizations need more unity as farm- 
ers become a smaller percentage of the 
Population. I have found farmers are 
more in agreement than the different or- 
ganizations. For example, a poll indi- 
Cated that between 89 and 95 percent of 
the members of every farm organization 
in Iowa favored the feed grains program, 
yet the leadership of some have consis- 
tently opposed it. 

While most Members of Congress fully 
realize that a farmer does not assign 
his right to his opinion by joining a farm 
Organization, they do hope their mem- 

p dues are not usually used to 
Oppose their own position. 
A recent editorial in the Wallaces 
points out that in some ways, 
general farm organizations seem to be 
Cooperating less rather than more. So 
that it will be readily available to my 
Colleagues and so the difficult position 
of members, who do not believe that 
either all Government or no Government 
is the answer, can be better understood, 
I set forth the article which is as follows: 
Poutcy DEBATES GET Nasty 

Our national farm organizations have 
always cooperated in some areas even while 
disagreeing over many basic issues. But 
Tecently the disagreements have broken out 
into open warfare, and there's danger that 
Cooperation may be coming to an end. 

One reason for the growing tension: 1965 
is likely to be a very crucial year in farm 
Policy. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
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tion, strengthened by rising membership, is 
intensifying its fight against Government 
subsidies for farmers. At the same time 
former middle-of-the-road National Grange 
has moved further into the opposite camp. 
Grange President Herschel Newsom is becom- 
ing more outspoken for price support and 
production control programs. > 

The National Farmers Union has gone even 
further. President James Patton has made 
direct attacks on Charles Shuman (president 
of AFBF) in news releases and in his orga- 
nization’s publications. Some of his state- 
ments are rather venomous. 

“The latest antics of Farm Bureau Presi- 
dent Shuman prove. once again, that he is 
selling America's family farmers a bill of 
rotten goods or worse yet, selling them out,” 
says Patton. 

His accusation was based on Shuman's 
role In the National Food Conference and 
his failure to testify on President Johnson's 
proposed National Commission on Food 
Marketing. 

Shuman has taken a leading role in the 
National Food Conference, and the organiza- 
tion has its headquarters in AFBF offices 
in Chicago. A number of farmer-supported 
groups are members, including the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, National Livestock 
and Meat Board, and the National Livestock 
Producers Association. 

But the bulk of the 65 members are food 
processors and distributors or their national 
organizations. Included are the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., National 
Canners Association, the Super Market Insti- 
tute, Inc., and many meatpackers and retail 
food chains. 

Most of the public efforts of the Food 
Conference have been directed toward better 
nutrition for teenagers. Farmers can't 
quarrel with this goal. But Farmers Union 
and others have been suspicious of the link 
between Farm Bureau and the food handlers, 
The National Grange dropped its member- 
ship in the organization. 

Patton has also attacked AFBF for its 
opposition to the administration’s war on 
rural poverty, and its “bread tax" campaign 
against the wheat bill. 

Shuman has not directly answered Pat- 
ton’s accusations to date. But he has sent 
Patton telegrams stating that he considers 
Patton's statements libelous, and that an 
attorney is checking into possible court ac- 
tion. 

It's true that Shuman's speeches make 
good listening for food middlemen and other 
business groups. He frequently appears on 
the programs of their national meetings. 
He would find considerable farmer opposition 
to some of his statements in a speech to the 
National Industrial Conference Board in New 
York on May 21. 

“Government tampering with markets and 
prices is the principal cause of the current 
problem in agriculture,” Shuman said. 
[Most economists agree that it is our techno- 
logical breakthrough which, in turn, made it 
possible for us to overproduce our markets 
greatly.] 

“The result [of the feed grain program] 
was excess feeding and buildup of cattle 
numbers that contributed to a serious break 
in livestock prices," Shuman stated, “At the 
same time, the guaranteed feed grain price 
to cooperators—while probably lower than it 
would have averaged in a free market—stimu- 
lated the use of fertilizer and heavier seed- 
ings and actual production of feed grains 
increased.” 


{Why the higher prices that Shuman says 
would not have still further stimulated the 
use of fertilizer and heavier seedings is a mys- 
tery. And would not production have been 
stimulated on the additional 25 million acres 
that was diverted by the feed grain program 
last year, resulting in even heavier feeding?] 

“I am convinced,” Shuman continued, 
“that the new program for wheat will re- 
sult in lower prices and lower income for 
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wheat farmers, higher costs to taxpayers, 
and increased bread prices for consumers.” 

[Direct payments to 47½ cents per bushel 
to producers will boost their income by some 
$500 million on 1.1 billion bushels this year. 
Can farmers improve their lot if it’s “unfair” 
to raise food prices to consumers?]} 


Prognosis for the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, among the 
most gravely important matters which 
has faced the United States since the 
Suez Canal crisis of 1956, has been that 
of the Panama Canal. the 
magnitude of the subject and the neces- 
sity for the exercise by the Congress of 
its constitutional power as the ultimate 
authority in the formation of Isthmian 
policy, my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FiLoop] seized the 
torch of leadership and since that time, 
in a series of notable addresses and 
statements, in and out of the Congress, 
has fearlessly and forcefully clarified the 
key problems and offered remedial plans 
of action. When viewed as a whole, his 
contributions have been unique, making 
him the most respected leader in the 
5 on Isthmian Canal policy mat- 

rs. 


It was, therefore, with the highest in- 
terest that I read in the June 1964 issue 
of the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
an extremely able article by my greatly 
esteemed and able colleague from Penn- 
sylvania in which, with characteristic 
candor and vigor, he emphasizes the im- 
perative necessity to stick with funda- 
mentals in dealing with interoceanic 
canal problems, especially the retention 
of indispensable and undiluted sov- 
ereignty of the United States over the 
Canal Zone and-Panama Canal. : 

Early in the present Congress, the late 
Chairman Clarence Cannon of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 105, 88th 
Congress, to clarify, make definite, and 
reaffirm our Isthmian Canal policy. 

The indicated article follows: 
“PROGNOSIS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL”: COM- 
MENT AND DISCUSSION 

The Honorable Dante, J. FLOOD, Member 
of Congress—As a member of the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions charged with the formulation of ap- 
propriations bills for the Armed Forces and 
as a student of Panama Canal history and 
interoceanic canal problems over many years, 
I have read with the greatest interest the 
article by Professor Miller. All thoughtful 
members of the Congress that I know con- 
cur with his conclusion that: “Any real 
erosion of our position in the Canal Zone 
is bound to have widespread and adverse ef- 
fects throughout the Caribbean, in Latin 
America generally, and on our global rela- 
tionships.” This is a realistic appraisal of 
the situation now facing the United States 
with respect to the Panama Canal, which 
has long been the key target for the Com- 
munistic revolutionary conquest of the Car- 
ibbean. 
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The sovereign status of the United States 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal is 
the direct result of a long-range commit- 
ment by our Government for the construc- 
tion, and perpetual maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of an isthmus 
canal by whatever route that may be con- 
sidered, pursuant to the 1901 Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty with Great Britain and the 1902 
Spooner Act authorizing the securing of per- 
petual control of the Canal Zone by treaty 
with the sovereign of the Isthmus of Panama. 

As a result of the Panama Revolution of 
November 3, 1903, and the diplomatic inter- 
vention of President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
necessary treaty was made with Panama, 8 
successor state, rather than with Colombia, 
the sovereign of the isthmus prior to the 
1903 revolt. This treaty, prepared under the 
close supervision of Secretary of State John 
M. Hay, granted sovereignty en bloc over the 
Canal Zone to the United States, “in per- 
petuity” and most significantly to the “en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Repub- 
lic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power or authority.“ Moreover, the United 
States obtained ownership of all land and 
property in the Canal Zone by purchase from 
individual owners as well as sovereignty of 
the entire Canal Zone and its auxiliary areas 
by payment of $10 million as indemnity. 

This control and ownership of the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal was formally recog- 
nized by Colombia in the Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty of April 6, 1914, proclaimed March 30, 
1922. In return, Colombia received certain 
rights for transit of the Panama Canal and 
transport over the Panama Railroad compa- 
rable to those enjoyed by the Governments of 
the United States and Panama. 

Thus the commitments of the United 
States, as regards the perpetual operation of 
the Panama Canal, are rooted not only in law 
but also in three important treaties. The 
width of the Canal Zone and the grant of 
sovereignty in perpetuity over it are not 
happenstances attributable to unauthorized 
clandestine maneuvering of foreign agents, 
as partisans have implied, but are due to 
the important studies made by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission (1899 to 1902) headed 
by Rear Admiral John G. Walker, one of the 
most distinguished officers of the Navy. In 
his report on January 18, 1902, he empha- 
sized that suitable treaty arrangements 
must be made “if an isthmian canal is to be 
constructed by our Government across the 
Isthmus of Panama,” that “the grant must 
be not for a term of years, but in perpetuity, 
and a strip of from ocean to ocean 
of sufficient width must be placed under the 
control of the United States,” and that “in 
this strip the United States must have the 
right to enforce police regulations, preserve 
order, protect property rights, and exercise 
such other powers as are appropriate and 
necessary. 

History has amply justified the vision of 
this distinguished naval officer in laying the 
basis for US. treaty-granted exclusive 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal in an area that has been the scene 
of endless bloody revolution and politi- 
cal instability. The isthmus is less stable 
today than it was in 1903, and the challenge 
of the 1903 Treaty by Panama has not been 
met in a forthright manner by the United 
States. Experience has certainly shown that 
should the time ever come when any part 
of the Canal Zone or Panama Canal be- 
comes a political pawn of Panamanian pol- 
iticians, the days of U.S. control will be 
numbered. The inevitable result will be 
taken over by Communist revolutionary 
power. 

Lest the current enthusiasm for a second 
Isthmian Canal serve to divert due consider- 
ation from fundamentals, attention is in- 
vited to the following facts: 

1. The United States has a fine canal at 


Panama now, but it is rapidly approaching 
saturation. 
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2. Experience has shown that it will work, 
that our Government knows how to main- 
tain and operate it, and how to provide for 
its major increase of capacity and opera- 
tional efficiency without the requirement of a 
new treaty with Panama, all of which are 
paramount considerations transcending 
wishful thinking of promoters and idealists. 

3. This modernization program, which was 
developed in the Panama Canal organization 
from meticulous studies of operations during 
World War II, provides for the adaptation 
of the existing canal to the principles of the 
Terminal Lake solution. This idea has been 
authoritatively recognized by maritime agen- 
cies of our Government and independent 
engineers, navigators, and lawyers as provid- 
ing the best operational canal practicable of 
achievement, and at the least cost without in- 
volvement in treaty negotiations. The last, 
indeed, is a prime consideration. 

4. The United States now has workable 
treaties for the Panama Canal granting the 
indispensables of undiluted sovereignty and 
ownership over the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal and its auxiliary areas, and the protec- 
tion of the summit level water supply of the 

River. Valley. 

5. The United States has suffered abroga- 
tion by ill-advised treaty amendments and 
nullification by Executive actions of. vital 
parts of the 1903 Treaty through policies and 
practices in direct opposition to the 1923 
position of Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes, who considered such reversals un- 
thinkable. 

6. The United States has had to defend its 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by the use 
of force—an action absolutely necessary to 
protect the lives of our citizens and to save 
the canal itself from destruction by Red- 
directed mobs from Panama. 

7. The United States has a treaty for a 
canal at Nicaragua, which would require a 
supplementary treaty with that country to 
supply necessary details as well as conven- 
tions with Costa Rica, Salvador, and possi- 
bly, Honduras, but it has no treaties for a 
canal at any other site. 

8. The United States would have to defend 
a new canal at any site of any type con- 
structed in addition to the Panama Canal 
from lawlessness and disorder as was Illus- 
trated at Panama from January 9 to 11, 1964, 
and against aggressive warfare. 

9. The use of nuclear explosions for ex- 
cavation is limited by the nuclear test-ban 
treaty and, in any case, is still in the conjec- 
tural , requiring from 7 to 10 years of 
experiment and the expenditure of some $250 
million to develop proper devices for such 
excavation by nuclear explosion. 

10. The expenditure of vast sums on an 
extravagant so-called sea-level project in the 
Canal Zone in the name of security and 
national defense will inevitably divert huge 
sums from other, more pressing programs for 
the defense of the United States and, on the 
whole, will involye much greater fixed costs 
than the present canal as improved by the 
economic means of additional locks. More- 
over, dogmatic assertions that a canal at sea 
level would only require a small number of 
employees, perhaps 500, to operate and main- 
tain it are perfectly absurd. A much larger 
number would be required because of the re- 
lated conditions involved. 


11. While it Is true that a sea-level project 


at Panama has the support of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and industrial 
interests and professional engineers as- 
sociated with it, there has been, and still is, 
sharp opposition to this project on the part 
of many independent nuclear warfare, engi- 
neering, maritime, and other ship canal ex- 
perts who cannot be dismissed as unin- 
formed, incompetent, or inexperienced. 

12. If the United States does not stand firm 
at Panama it cannot stand anywhere else, 
and weakness at Panama will cause other na- 
tions having possible canal sites to be more 
demanding in their consideration of treaties 
for new canal construction. 
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Certain writers, whose experience hardly 
entitles them to speak with authority, have 
urged that the United States surrender its 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over the Pana- 
ma Canal to the United Nations or some 
other international body, They do not reveal 
that such transfer has been a prime objective 
of Soviet policy since 1917 and is directly 
related to Soviet alms to secure the control of 
the Dardanelles, Moreover, such a transfer 
would not solve problems but would be an 
abdication of responsibilities and would 
bring about the complete extinction of the 
Monroe Doctrine designed for the protection 
of the Western Hemisphere. In the light 
of what has happened in the Caribbean since 
1959 when Castro took over Cuba, any such 
proposal is, to say the least, naive and, in its 
effect, amounts to downright subversion. 

The Isthmian Canal policy of the United 
States, as basically evolved, has had for its 
objective the best canal at the best site for 
the transit of vessels of commerce and war on 
terms of equality and at low cost of con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection in the interest of tolls 
which interoceanic commerce can bear. 

The most comprehensive, scholarly, forth- 
right, and objective yet brief and rigorous 
clarification of overall canal problems ever 
written is that by Capt. Miles P. DuVal2 
This article has become a state paper of the 
first importance and is must reading for all 
who wish to know the truth about this very 
confusing subject. 

In planning our future interoceanic canal 
policy, it is imperative to stick to funda- 
mentals. And the first of these is retention 
of indispensable and undiluted sovereignty 
of the United States over the Canal Zone and 
the Panama Canal, for if any part of the zone 
or interest in the canal becomes a political 
pawn for Panamanian politicians, the days of 
efficient operations of the Panama Canal, in- 
deed, will end, Moreover, no one has ever 
been able to explain how the United States 
can adequately maintain, operate, and pro- 
tect the canal with less authority than that 
accorded in the 1908 treaty. 


1 Miles P. DuVal, “Isthmian Canal Policy 
An Evaluation,” U.S. Naval Institute proceed- 
ings, March 1955, pp. 263-275. 


Lumber Orders Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 1964 issue of the trade publication, 
Western Timber Industry, there ap- 
peared a story noting that, because of 
provisions of the Jones Act which re- 
quire U.S. mills to ship intercoastally 
only in American vessels, an important 
lumber producer in my district stands 
to loose up to $50,000 immediately, and 
perhaps much more in the future. 

The story said this could come about 
because the required U.S. flagships were 
simply unavailable to meet delivery 
schedules necessary to fill orders. Sig- 
nificantly, the article pointed out that 
competing Canadian mills, located just 
across the border, could arrange to have 
their lumber arrive at U.S. destination 
points within 2 weeks. 

It is just for this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that I introduced and have continued 
to support my bill, H.R. 7961, to repeal 
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certain sections of the Merchant Marine 
Act, the so-called Jones Act, with respect 
to the transportation of American-pro- 
duced lumber. 

You will recall that it was only earlier 
this month that I presented certain in- 
formation supplied to me by the Simpson 
Timber Co., of Washington State. This 
information documented inroads by 
British Columbia lumber mills on po- 
tentially American markets made pos- 
sible by the very provisions which my 
bill seeks to strike from the Merchant 
Marine Act. 

The situation with respect to Merrill 
& Ring Western Lumber Co., as reported 
by the Western Timber Industry, adds a 
further note of urgency to the matter. 
Because I believe this problem continues 
to warrant the closest attention of the 
Congress, I ask Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, that the article 
“Jones Act Leaves Mill Sans Any Trans- 
port for Finish Lumber,” be inserted in 
the Recorp: 

Jones Acr Leaves MILL Sans ANY TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR FINISHED LUMBER 

Poer ANGELES, Wasn. — Requirements of 
the Federal Jones Act have piled millions of 
feet of unshipped lumber on the Port An- 
geles wharf of Merrill & Ring Western Lumber 
Co. It threatens the firm’s order file. 

Because of the law's requirement that US. 
milis can ship intercoastally only in U.S. bot- 
toms, lumber on which Merrill & Ring had 
booked space for April delivery in Boston will 
not arrive until mid-June, if then. 

“Buyers are reluctant to place more orders 
With this kind of delivery performance,” A. H. 
“Gus” Haley, M. & R. manager, commented. 

Haley related that a ship broker in Seattle 
had told him, It's too bad you've got to use 
American flagships. I could get you a foreign 
ship tomorrow.” That foreign ship, how- 
ever, had to make its return run to the At- 
lantic on ballast, as it was unable to find 
Adequate cargo. 

Merrill & Ring Western is a 100-percent 
Cargo mill. It produces about 4 million 
board feet monthly. Haley had told States 
Marine steamship’s management late last 
year that the mill would take 4 million feet 
of space monthly in 1964. 

Normally, two ships have called at M. & R,'s 
Wharf monthly. However, only one tied up 
in April, on the 30th. It lifted 3 million 
board feet. Only one called in May. It took 
0.9 million feet. 

States Marine ships have presumably been 
diverted into carrying U.S. grain to Russia 
and into other offshore cargo which needed 
handling when the grain deal created a ship 
shortage. Lumber is normally a backhaul 
for States vessels returning to the Atlantic. 

M. & R. customers must wait 6 weeks to 2 
Months between sawing of an order and de- 
livery. Canadian mills—just across the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca on Vancouver Island— 
Can have their lumber set down on the U.S. 
Atlantic coast within 2 weeks at the longest. 

Haley pointed out that before World War 
I there were 12 shipping firms in the inter- 
Coastal trade. Despite the so-called protec- 
tion of the Jones Act, there are now two— 
States Marine and Cal Mar—plus Weyer- 
haeuser Steamship Co. 

Yet, Haley remarked, this water mill pro- 
duced 50 million board feet of cargo lumber 
last year but is unable to get U.S, flagship 
Service, or even to charter a special ship at 
top premium prices. 

He estimated that an order cancellation be- 
Cause of inability to meet delivery schedules 
Would cost M. & R. $40,000 to $50,000 imme- 
enn with considering the effect on future 

ers, 
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Architecture of Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans’ mounting concern over Supreme 
Court decisions is reflected in an excel- 
jent editorial appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal of Monday, June 22, en- 
titled The Case Against the Court.” 
When we realize that there is no appeal 
from the Supreme Court we know that 
Coneress itself is the last bulwark of pro- 
tection of our constitutional rights in 
the fields in which it can act. Congress 
should act now to alleviate the shameful 
effect on America of the rash of high 
court opinions that are destroying the 
Federal-State relationship, freeing crim- 
inals, allowing pornography, giving pass- 
ports to persons of doubtful loyalty. 

A more disturbing question and one 
which deeply troubles all Members of 
both sides of the aisle is whether, in light 
of the fact that decisions of this type 
have now continued for almost a decade, 
a determined few on the High Court who 
judicially legislate the Nation toward 
disaster are now fairly chargeable with 
knowing what they do, are planning a 
descent to anarchy by allowing individ- 
ual license? This Nation faces a desper- 
ate situation indeed at this hour unless 
Congress acts to propose constitutional 
amendments to correct constitutional 
imbalance before this session is ended. 

Under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point in the Recorp the Journal's 
editorial and commend it to most earnest 
study. 

THE Case AGAINST THE COURT 

As the Supreme Court winds up its term 
today, it is the target of renewed and more 
insistent criticism. While some of the 
criticism, bitterly expressed in personalities, 
is beneath serious discussion, there are sound 
reasons for the reasoned objections. 

For the fact is that Court members, or 
rather the often thin majorities, have ex- 
hibited in recent years several related atti- 
tudes which seem both harmful and in- 
creasingly habitual. 

One of these—by no means new—is the 
predilection for to mem- 
bers’ theories or prejudices instead of on a 
strict construction of the Constitution. Un- 
fortunately that all too human weakness is 
compounded by other tendencies of more re- 
cent vintage. 

Time was, for example, when the Court 
tried to judge a case on the narrowest avail- 
able ground, in order to avoid presuming to 
make sweeping law. These days the aim fre- 
quently seems to be to rule in the most 
sweeping possible terms, expounded in the 
context of a broadly applicable philosophy 
or ideology. 

Presumably an explanation of that trend 
is another phenomenon: The apparent belief 
of some members that the Supreme Court 
should rush to the rescue where the normal 
workings of the political process seem to 
them to have failed or been inadequate or 
too tardy. In practice this means moving 
into areas the Court itself long considered 
beyond its proper reach. 

Though all these traits can be found in 
@ number of decisions in the past several 
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years, they are glaringly brought together 
in last week's rulings on the apportionment 
of State legislatures. The rulings contend 
that representation in not just one but both 
houses must be based almost solely on popu- 
lation; history, tradition, economic and other 
interests are to be largely ignored. Because 
many State legislatures have been weighted 
in favor of rural regions, the Court now sets 
out to squelch those interests in favor of 
urban majorities. 

Here is how we think the apportionment 
decisions illustrate the prevailing tendencies: 

First, it is hard to find persuasive constitu- 
tional justification for the view that popula- 
tion should be the controlling criterion of 
representation. Indeed, in what strikes us 
as a demolishing dissent, Justice Harlan 
shows that neither the wording nor the in- 
tent of the drafters of the 14th amendment, 
on which the majority decision relies, sup- 
ports the contention. “In my judgment,” 
he says, today's decisions are refuted by the 
language of the amendment which they 
construe.” 

Second, the opinions are sweeping. Though 
the Court ruled on cases inyolving only six 
States, the accepted meaning is that the 
legislatures of most of the 50 are illegal as 
presently constituted and must be drastically 
overhauled. The chaos and consequences of 
the upheaval are not pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

Third, a main reason for the far-reaching 
impact of such decisions is the general phil- 
osophy of ideology which the majority pro- 
pounds in justification. It is not just a 
question of whether New York State or Ala- 
bama or whatever is deemed wrongly appor- 
tioned in its particular circumstances; the 
population principle—as nearly as possible 
the one-man-one-vote concept—becomes the 
requirement for all. 

The principle is itself dubious. Unlike 

pure democracy, a representative, republican 
form of government does not proceed from 
a one-man-one-yote premise. It does at- 
tempt to represent. and accommodate, a host 
of different interests, in addition to refiect- 
ing population proportions. That is because 
in our system majority rules but minority 
rights are to be protected; hence one of 
the disturbing things about the present de- 
cision is its overriding of one kind of mi- 
nority, the residents of lightly populated 
areas, 
But whatever anyone thinks of the popu- 
lation principle, the point is that the Court 
here implants in the Constitution a particu- 
lar political theory which was not there be- 
fore. It substitutes arbitrary edict for the 
amendment process, 


Even in the unlikely event that all were 
agreed that this particular theory was the 
best imaginable, says Justice Stewart in his 
separate dissent, “I could not join in the 
fabrication of a constitutional mandate 
which imports and forever freezes one 
theory of political thought into our Con- 
stitution, and forever denies to every State 
any opportunity for enlightened and pro- 
gressive innovation in the design of its 
democratic institutions.” 

Fourth, and perhaps potentially most 
harmful of all, is the prevalent feeling that 
the Court should promote reform where other 
brances or levels of government have been 
slow to move; in the present instance, the 
reluctance of the States to do much of 
any reapportioning on their own. This gen- 
eral notion obviously appeals to those im- 
patient with the sometimes lethargic pace 
of our political processes, but it perverts the 
meaning of the Constitution, misunder- 
stands the role of the Court and menaces 
the delicate balances of government. 

As Justice Harlan observes, “the Consti- 
tation is not a panacea for every blot upon 
the public welfare, nor should this Court, 
ordained as a judicial body, be thought of as 
a general haven for reform movements.” If 
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it is to be that, why bother with our legis- 
lative and other cumbersome political pro- 
cedures? What such an approach can only 
lead to is an undermining of the dispersion 
of governmental authority and reliance on 
private initiative which have so far kept this 
a nation of free citizens. 

Loose construction of the Constitution, 
sweeping decisions, enshrinement of favored 
theories, moves into areas of doubtful Con- 
stitutional legality—these appear to us and 
other observers, including not a few Consti- 
tutional experts, as grave deficiencies in 
many Court decisions. 

Still, the real case against the Court, it 
seems to us, is not that any of its members 
are ill-intentioned or deliberately trying to 
subvert the relationships among the branch- 
es and levels of government. To some ex- 
tent they merely mirror a widespread emo- 
tionalism in contemporary society which 
puts speed above order and demands instant 
solutions without regard to the political and 
social cost. The case against the Court is 
simply that some of the members, for what- 
ever reasons, too often stray far beyond their 
limited and preeminently judicial function. 

As always in the past, the mood of the 
Court can change with maturing views or 
new appointments. But until this Court Is 
willing to reassess and moderate its role, it 
can only expect mounting criticism, reasoned 
and otherwise, deserved and undeserved. 
For the Nation will not lightly suffer such 
damage to its institutions. 


In Defense of the States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in the wake of the Supreme 
Court ruling to change the pattern of 
State government, a sound constitu- 
tional plan to reverse this latest power 
grab has been advocated by Tom War- 
ing, editor of the News and Courier— 
one of South Carolina’s leading news- 
papers. 

In a thought-provoking editorial, Mr. 
Waring calls for invoking article V 
of the Constitution to amend this deci- 
sion of the Court. 

On the surface, I would consider his 
proposal sound and heartily endorse his 
stand. As you know, article V per- 
mits the States to initiate an amend- 
ment to the Constitution instead of fol- 
lowing the general procedure of a con- 
gressional proposal being ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, 

If our States are to survive as entities, 
they had better do something and do it 
immediately. 

Under unanimous consent, I hereby 
insert the editorial in the Recorp in- 
order that the Members of this body and 
Americans everywhere may have the 
benefit of the counsel offered by this 
distinguished editor: 

DEFENSI OF THE STATES 

If the public becomes sufficiently aroused 
against the Supreme Court's order to change 
the pattern of State government, the States 
have a means of redress in the U.S. Consti- 
tution. 
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Article V of the Constitution provides two 
methods for amendment. So far as we know, 
one of these methods never has been used. 
It gives the States the privilege of initiating 
amendments by convention. 

Here is the language of the Constitution: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which in 
either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress, provided that no 
amendment which may be made prior to 
the year 1808 shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of is equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

The authors of the Constitution in their 
wisdom recognized the risk that Federal au- 
thority someday might coerce the States be- 
yond tolerance. They provided means for the 
State legislatures to start amendment pro- 
cedure even should the Congress fall to ini- 
tlate amendments. 

Heretofore, amendments have been initi- 
ated in Congress and passed along to the 
States for ratification, 

In the current conflict over reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures, many citizens be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court has exceeded its 
authority, and that its ruling interferes with 
the constitutional guarantee of a republican 
form of government to every State. Lead- 
ers of State government may decide to com- 
municate with their opopsite numbers in 
other States and present a united front. 

They have a right to do so, under the Con- 
stitution. Article V spells out the way in 
which they can act. We shall be listening 
for public discussion that could turn grum- 
bling into action. 


Unveiling of the Taras Shevchenko Statue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, June 27, 1964, there will be an un- 
veiling of a statue in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko, celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Europe's early 
freedom fighter. 

It is indeed highly appropriate that 
such a statue should occupy a prominent 
place on the American landscape, for the 
free shore of America is an ideal site for 
this tribute to one who so nobly and ef- 
fectively fought for freedom. 

This structure will serve as a stirring 
salute to the burning deeds of this free- 
dom fighter, reminding all men that lib- 
erty is a prize not freely given but dearly 
won. 

It will also serve to remind those of 
us who are free that there are others who 
do not live in the warm atmosphere of 
liberty—that we who abide with indepen- 
dence must send out a constant flow of 
understanding and encouragement to 
those not so blessed, thereby providing a 
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current of hope that the iron curtain 
which has fallen down upon them will 
someday yield to the penetrating and all- 
conquering force of freemen. 


Words Get New Meanings in Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
major concern of the public at the pres- 
ent time is the collapse of our foreign 
policy. The inconsistencies in our for- 
eign policy are obvious to all and Colum- 
nist Walter Trohan, of the Chicago 
Tribune, very effectively points out the 
doubletalk involved in explanations to 
the American public. This morning's 
Chicago Tribune article is truly an ac- 
curate summary of our foreign policy 
doubletalk, and I insert it at this point 
into the RECORD: 

Report From WASHINGTON: Worps GET New 
MEANINGS IN CoLD WAR 
(By Walter Trohan) 

Wasuinctron, June 23.—One of the great- 
est difficulties In understanding the history 
of our times is that words no longer mean 
what they say or no longer say what they 
mean. 

War is no longer war, but is a hot war or a 
cold war or a police action, although a cold 
war can be as costly in money, in blood, and 
in loss of liberty as any hot war. 

We have been in the cold war for 18 
years. It has cost us a trillion dollars— 
$900 billions on maintenance of our Military 
Establishment at war footing in time of peace 
and more than $120 billions on foreign aid. 

In the Korean war, which former President 
Truman insisted was a police action, casual- 
ties—killed and wounded—totaled 157,530— 
more than in any of our wars, except the Civil 
War, World War I, and World War II. We are 
suffering casualties in Vietnam, some 226 
dead, and have suffered them in other areas 
in guerrilla action, planes shot down, and 
accidents, 

In China some 500 to 660 million people 
lost their liberty when Reds took over on 
the mainland. Cuba was taken over. Patriots 
were murdered in Hungary. Other areas fell 
under Communist or dictatorial rule. Com- 
munism has scored many gains in the cold 
war and the non-Communist world has had 
trouble holding its own. 

If the non-Communist world can be said 
to have scored a victory, it was in Brazil, 
where middle class army officers moved to 
head off a threatened Red takeover. This 
victory cannot be credited to our policy or 
to our dollars. 

A DEFEAT IS A DEFEAT 


The cold war can be just as disastrous in 
defeat as any hot war. 

Conciliation, appeasement, and even sur- 
render are too often cloaked as peace. About 
@ year ago a nuclear test ban treaty was of- 
fered to the Senate and approved after some 
weeks of debate. It was hailed as a great 
step toward peace. In the succeeding 9 
months this so-called first step hasn’t ad- 
vanced the cause of peace by a hair’s breadth. 

Actually the treaty was a step back to the 
moratorium on nuclear tests which was ef- 
fected in 1958 and broken by Russia in 1961. 
The treaty froze the strategic advances Rus- 
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sla gained from the tests she made when she 
broke the moratorium and worked to give 
her breathing time during the ideological 
war in Communist ranks. 

Early this month a consular treaty was 
effected with Russia which President John- 
son hailed as “a significant step.” Yet the 
treaty is fraught with dangers to the United 
States, and without any advantage. 

TREATY GIVES UNUSUAL BENEFIT 


Under the treaty the United States agreed 
to give full diplomatic immunity to Red con- 
Sular officers, which is not a customary ac- 
tion. Coupled with the facts that Russia 
uses every possible contact with other na- 
tions for espionage purposes, it would seem 
that Russians will use the treaty to establish 
offices for immune spies in Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and other cities. 

The only concession given the United 
States should have been the practice all 
along. That is the Russian promise that it 
will notify the State Department any time 
any American is arrested on any charge in 
Russia. 

This, too, constitutes conciliation and ap- 
Peasement, if not surrender. It can hardly 
be termed a step forward, 

Although we have been spending billions 
on foreign aid to fight the cold war, some of 
the billions have gone to the enemy we are 
fighting. Yugoslavia has been given more 
than $2 billions, purportedly to encourage a 
split with Moscow, yet Marshal Tito and Ni- 
kita S. Khrushchev have grown closer to- 
gether. More millions have gone to Poland, 
whose Red leaders grow chummier and 
chummier with those in the Kremlin. 

If our policy sounds crazy it could be be- 
cause the words are as wacky as the music. 


Graduate Fellowship Program of Na- 
tional Defense Education Act Highly 
Successful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, 1964 
marks the 6th year of operation of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
I have the honor to be a member of the 
Special Subcommittee on Education, 
Chaired by the able and distinguished 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green], 
which is now considering needed amend- 
ments to the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. ; 

I think I can speak for Members on 
both sides of the aisle when I say that 
the subcommittee has been impressed 
by the marked educational progress 
Which has been made possible by the 
National Defense Education Act. We 
have been particularly pleased to note 
the expanded educational opportunities 
which the Title IV: Graduate Fellow- 
ship Program has made possible, the op- 
Portunities for financially needy but 
talented young people to go on to gradu- 
ate education and prepare themselves for 
a career of service as college teachers. 

Because I believe it would be of great 
interest to my colleagues to have some 
firsthand evidence of the worth of the 
graduate fellowship program, two letters, 
one from a National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act fellow and the other from a 
National Defense Education Act faculty 
member, follow: 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., June 12, 1964. 

Dr. ALAN FERGUSON, 

Director, Graduate Fellowship Section, Di- 
vision of College and University Assist- 
ance, Office of Education, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Dr. Fercuson: With no immediate 
motive in mind, I would like to comment 
upon the success, from my point of view, of 
the National Defense Education Act, title 
IV, program: At the University of Wiscon- 
sin we initiated this program in cartography 
8 years ago with three fellowships, followed 
by two fellowships the next year. Nothing 
that we could have done would, I believe, 
have been as beneficinl to our program as 
has this. 

The tangible dividends from the program 
have been very important and much wel- 
comed: but they are straightforward and 
need no itemization. What I did not antic- 
ipate was the intellectual effect on the 
program as a consequence of having enough 
students to form what might be called a 
scholarly “cadre.” I have had regularly for 
many years a very few students doing ad- 
vanced work in cartography. Never, how- 
ever, have I been able to have as many quite 
good ones all at once. The immediate effect 
was to provide the students with a sufficient 
number of peers that they could discuss 
problems with, try out new ideas on, and 
generally establish a kind of “interested 
group.” I find from talking with them that 
this makes all the difference in the world 
from the point of view of intellectual de- 
velopment. Just having more than one or 
two others who talk the same language 
seems to make a great deal of difference. 

A second great dividend was provided by 
the fact that the very existence of six or 
seven people interested in the same field 
acted as a kind of magnet for others. One 
would think that numbers is evidence of 
the “worthwhileness” of a field. At any 
rate, because they were a good group, grad- 
uate students who probably never would 
have given cartography a second thought 
joined up, so to speak. Obviously, for both 
these dividends I am very grateful. 

My experience with this program has made 
it evident that the main need for such small 
programs is some sort of subsidy for fellow- 
ships. I hope that ultimately these will be- 
come available so that we can keep going 
the interest that has apparently been pro- 
moted by the title IV program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. ROBINSON, 
Professor. 
JUNE 8, 1964. 

GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP BRANCH, 

DIVISION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ASSIST- 
ANCE, 

U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 

Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Although the legislative his- 
tory of the National Defense Education Act 
is doubtless so complicated that I could 
hardly track down, even if I had the time to 
make the attempt, the names of those who 
conceived the title IV graduate fellowship 
program, I did not want to end the last week 
of my tenure as a National Defense Edu- 
cation Act fellow without a gesture at thank- 
ing the people who made it possible. And so, 
equally unable to thank the men who 
planned my fellowship and all my fellow citi- 
zens who paid for it, I thank you. 

Wishing to work for a doctorate and even- 
tually the chance to teach college and hav- 
ing received from my parents all the finan- 
cial support I could reasonably accept, I was 
spared by the fellowship from the miserable 
alternatives of having to let my wife work 
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(at the expense of our infant son and daugh- 
ter) or of creeping toward the degree with 
parttime study, living exiguously on a 
teaching fellowship, thinking always of hav- 
ing to get extra money, never doing well by 
either my students or my work—and, as I 
now realize, in all probability never finish- 
ing. If the need for trained teachers cannot 
be filled by prospective graduate students 
who either are celibate or willing to be sub- 
sidized by their parents almost indefinitely, 
then National Defense Education Act title IV 
fellowships are justified as within the na- 
tional interest. 

I believe my own teachers would bear me 
out in saying that I shall teach the better 
for having been allowed to prepare slowly, 
always able to follow out a momentary in- 
terest or trace down a recollected thought, 
able to reflect and converse and to afford the 
luxuries of false starts and dead ends and 
of putting matters aside when they were not 
going well or when the passage of a Little 
time would correct my view of them. For if 
there are occasions when a student of litera- 
ture ploughs through many books in a day, 
there are others when, if the weight of prac- 
tical matters has not robbed him of the 
necessary leisure, he lingers for many min- 
utes over a single line. At least as much as 
any of the other humanities, the study of 
literature, well undertaken, humanizes, 
widens, and deepens a man’s vision, sweetens 
him with wisdom. That cannot be jammed 
into odd moments of the day, prosecuted by 
schedule. 

A conspiracy of friends, some of them 
known, most of them not, has given me 
three unconstrained years during which the 
jobs of reading and writing have very seldom 
ceased to be labors of love. I was freed from 
the necessity to teach prematurely, before 
I either wanted to or was ready for it. And 
because I was not obliged to teach poorly for 
4 years, I hope I shall do it well for 40. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brirron J. Harwoop, 
National Defense Education Act Fellow 
in English, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 


Crime in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


7 OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, a young lady was a victim of as- 
sassination near Times Square, in the 
heart of New York City. Miss Joan 
Wilson was brutally murdered by a snip- 
er's bullet, apparently for no reason 
other than the fact that she was there. 

Mr. Speaker, certain Members of Con- 
gress representing that beleaguered city 
derive their political subsistence from 
continuing demagogic harangues of ha- 
tred directed against the people of Mis- 
sissippi. Their chief stock in trade is in 
maligning the people of the South while 
sweeping their own dirt under the rug. 

Mr. Speaker, New York City is one of 
the most crime-infested areas in the 
country, and its crime rate makes that 
of Mississippi look like a Sunday School 
picnic by comparison. 

Mr. Speaker, if these Members are 
so deeply concerned about law, order, 
and civil peace, they would devote their 
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energies and such talents as they may 
have in the protection of their own peo- 
ple, rather than encouraging and fo- 
menting racial incidents in the South. 


The Remarkable “Credit Bubble” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the John- 
son administration is continuing to prod 
and praise the economy in a manner 
which raises serious reservations about 
the future in the minds of many econ- 
omists. On April 15, I pointed out to 
the House that overoptimism about the 
rate of economic expansion and over- 
exuberance in the use of stimulative 
measures may hasten the administra- 
tion's drive down the road of boom 
and bust.” The Johnson administration 
may feel that an overly expansive econ- 
omy is politically expedient, but the 
ultimate result is certain to be harmful 
to the Nation and, especially, to its 
working men and women. 

Another of the administration’s ar- 
ticles of economic faith also needs fur- 
ther attention. This is the “growth at 
any cost“ thesis, the belief, for instance, 
that a little inflation, such as the econ- 
omy is now experiencing, is a price worth 
paying for a vigorous economic expan- 
sion. 

Even more harmful than the inflation 
gamble, however, is the administration's 
policy of allowing the volume of private 
credit to swell to a degree where it 
threatens the growth and stability of the 
economy. A timely and important ar- 
ticle in the June 17 Wall Street Journal 
takes a searching and disturbing look 
at the credit situation. 

Presently, more than a fifth of family 
after-tax income is eaten up by interest 
charges and repayments. Private debt 
in 1963 was 65 percent of gross national 
product, the highest credit level since 
roaring 1929. One noted economist cal- 
culates that a full quarter of the Na- 
tion’s families have at least a third of 
their income committed to servicing their 
debts and concludes that we are fast 
approaching the level of effective debt 
capacity. 

Mushrooming credit presents a real 
threat to economic growth. Since so 
much recent growth is apparently debt 
fueled the slowdown in debt as we near 
effective capacity will tend to curb the 
overall rate of business expansion. 


The quality of outstanding debt also 
promotes misgivings. The funds com- 
peting for investment are so large that 
bankers must make unnecessary loans 
with undue risk in order to continue to 
pay high interest rates to attract deposit- 
ers. Some of today’s loans, reckless by 
previous standards, include mortgage 
loans for nonhousing purposes and build- 
ing loans for projects unwarranted by 
demand. 
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The presence of so much freewheeling 
credit makes the economy particularly 
vulnerable and can turn a minor set- 
back into a major recession. 

Why has not appropriate action been 
taken to restrict ballooning credit? 

Some analysts charge that the John- 
son administration has applied intense 
political pressure to the Federal Reserve 
to defer restrictive action until after the 
November presidential election. Action 
taken now could limit the rate of busi- 
ness expansion and its political value. 
Even if so such pressure exists, the ad- 
ministration condones the credit binge 
by failing to call for moderation and 
restrictive measures. 

The pervading atmosphere of excessive 
optimism has obscured the alarming pri- 
vate debt situation far too long. With 
unanimous consent, I place the Wall 
Street Journal article by Alfred L. Mala- 
bre in the Recor at this point: 

Worry Over Dest: Some Economists Fran 
Soartnc Creorr Votume Is THREAT TO 
EcoNOMY—THEY SEE PUBLIC’S CLIMBING 
Dest DEEPENING A StumMP—ARE RISKIER 
Loans RISING?—PESSIMISTS STILL IN MI- 
NORITY 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

Is there a slow-ticking time bomb at the 
heart of the Nation’s mightiest business ex- 
pansion? 

Some economists suspect there is. They 
represent only a minority, but the nagging 
questions they raise are heard more often. 

The nub of their worry is the debt people 
owe—debt that grows faster than income year 
after year. 

On average, more than a fifth of the after- 
tax income of American families is eaten up 
by interest charges and repayments, or serv- 
icing, on installment loans and mortgages. 
The table below traces the fast rise of this 
debt commitment: 


Average | Average | Debt 
family debt service 
income | service |as percent 

ol income 

$620 14 

— 090 870 17 

8 5 1,107 19 
1963._... 6, 720 1,397 21 


Debt fueling of prosperity, as the record 
shows, has flourished through expansion and 
recession during most of the post-World 
War II era. Consumers pay a little cash 
and borrow heavily to buy a house, à car, 
a TV set, a refrigerator. Increasingly of 
late they have added to the list such items 
as college tuition and trips abroad. 

The credit-expanded buying power en- 
ables them to purchase more of all these 
things, and the economy reflects the jobs and 
profits that supplying these goods and sery- 
ices creates. 

DEBT LOAD GROWS 

But, as the prosperous postwar years roll 
by, interrupted only by minor recessions, 
the debt load grows ever larger. And the 
question penons more frequent: Is debt 


keeps close tabs on debt at the Commerce 
Department. Nevertheless, history offers 
some indications. 

Though figures of the sort contained above 
aren't available prior to World War II, a 
roughly similar yardstick can be used. This 
compares total private noncorporate debt 
with gross national product, or the Nation's 
overall output of goods and services. 
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The following table pinpoints where this 
debt-to-GNP ratio stands now and sketches 
its postwar climb. It also shows the ratio 
in prewar 1939 and in 1929, just before the 
great depression. Figures in the first two 
columns are billions: 


Debt as 
GNP Debt percent of 
GN 
65 
214 55 26 
9i 5t 56 
104 72 69 


People had relatively little debt at World 
War II's end, of course. Has the build-up 
since been just getting back to normal? 
If prewar 1939 is taken as “normal,” we 
have long since passed it. If roaring 1929 
was “normal,” we haven't reached it—not 
quite. 

Other indications that debt may be near- 
ing a dangerous level come from those econ- 
omists who are concerned over today’s gen- 
eral credit situation. 

Because, as the first table shows, the debt 
payment load of American families averages 
21 percent of income, “a substantial number 
of families are in debt right up to the hilt,“ 
estimates Alan Greenspan, president of 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co., a New York 
City economics consultant firm. 


MANY HAVE NO DEBT 


Studies shown only half of American fami- 
lies have any installment debt at all, Mr. 
Greenspan and other economists observe. 
Therefore, these analysts reason, the debt 
payment load of many families must be far 
higher than the average for all families. 

“Many famlilies—perhaps some 6 million— 
now have at least 40 percent of their yearly 
income committed to debt payments,” reck- 
ons Mr. Greenspan. And a full quarter of 
the Nation's 60 million families, he estimates, 
have at least a third of their income com- 
mitted to servicing their debts. 

Mr. Greenspan concludes that there's lit- 
tle question we're approaching levels of ef- 
fective debt capacity” above which many 
families would find it hard to take on 
further debt and, at the same time, keep 
up! their repayment schedules. 

A pressing concern: The use of mortgage 
loans for nonhousing purposes, such as for 
a car, a boat, stocks, or even a trip to Europe. 
“There is conclusive evidence that people 
are using mortgage loans for purposes that 
have nothing to do with homes,” asserts 
Avram Kisselgoff, chief economist of Allied 
Chemical Corp., who has made detailed 
studies of debt trends. This obviously can’t 
go on, because it tends to exhaust assets on 
which further borrowing can be done.” 

The rise of mortgage borrowing for pur- 
poses other than the purchase of a new 
home is suggested by some Government sta- 
tistics. For instance, nonfarm family hous- 
ing starts totaled some 1.5 million units 
last year, only 4 percent more than 4 years 
earlier, Yet the net rise of mortgage debt 
on nonfarm family homes was $15.7 billion, 
a full 19 percent more than the correspond- 
ing 1959 increase. 

Most mortgage borrowing, it is worth not- 
ing, entails relatively small monthly pay- 
ments extended over very long repayment 
periods. 

Lengthy repayments, of course, provide one 
means by which debt-burdened consumers 
can take on additional obligations at mini- 
mum extra monthly expense. However, fur- 
ther debt increases through this avenue are 
limited because, as an economist at the 
National Bureau of Economic Research puts 
it, “terms have already been stretched about 
as far as they can go.” 

Because the debt burden of so many fam- 
ilies appears so near what Mr, Greenspan 
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terms “effective capacity.“ further debt in- 
creases probably will be limited approxi- 
mately to further rises in consumer income, 
many analysts predict. And they warn, par- 
enthetically. that since so much of the 
economy's recent growth apparently is debt- 
fueled, a slowdown in debt would tend to 
Curb the overali rate of business expansion. 

Besides their concern over the considera- 
ble amount of debt millions of families owe, 
Many economists express deep worry about 
the quality of debt now outstanding. 

SEE UNDUE RISK 


They contend that much of the debt that 
Pervades the current economy entails undue 
risk. Behind their doubt over the “quality” 
Of debt is what they regard as an excessive 
amount of funds available for borrowing. 

Gilbert M. Haas, a New York economic 
Consultant who has grown particularly pes- 
Simistic about the course of business, puts 
It this way: “The record amount of funds 
seeking investment dwarfs the actual num- 

of sound investment outlets available.” 
Haas says these “excessive” funds are 
now pouring into such essentially nonpro- 
ductive facilities” as real estate, and, in ef- 
fect, are triggering many building projects 
that are “completely unwarranted by 
demand.” 

Mr. Haas believes the hour for corrective 
&ction—in the form of more stringent mone- 
tary policy by the Federal Reserve Board— 

y has passed. And he claims that 
When the credit bubble“ bursts—within the 
next year or so in his opinion—the ensuing 
8 collapse may well be worse than 

To be sure, few economists share this de- 
Bree of gloom. But a surprising number— 
Perhaps more than a third of some 50 ana- 

interviewed in recent weeks—express 
fave concern, though few admit as much 
Publicly. This is because, as one corporate 
economist explains, “such pessimistic state- 
ments wouldn't be appreciated” by top man- 

t. 
“DAY OF RECKONING” 


“We're making loans we wouldn't have 
even looked at a couple of years ago,” con- 
cedes the financial vice president of a large 
New York insurance company, Tm very 
Much afraid we'll soon be caught in a day 
Of reckoning.” 

Says an official at a Connecticut bank: 

grim joke around our shop right now 
is that we're planning to enter the business 
Of renting autos and appliances—with all the 
Foods we'll be repossessing one of these 
days. 

Why, ir they are so skeptical of the quality 
Of their loans, do such institutions continue 
to make them? 

“Competition” is the reason given by the 

ecticut banker. A Chicago economist 
adds: “With so large an amount of lendable 
funds available, institutions must make 

er, longer loans to afford the high inter- 
est rates they pay depositors; the alternative 
la to quite competing for depositors.” 

Only half-jokingly, the economist adds: 

ps that wouldn't be such a bad idea.” 
New York's Mr. Greenspan bluntly asserts 
“many loan officers are being forced to 

act against their better judgment.” 

Debt alone, even if its quality is badly 
eroded, won't actually trigger any economic 
Collapse, most of these analysts agree. As Mr. 

nspan remarks, “Debt only becomes a 
Problem after something else turns the econ- 
omy down.” 

IMPACT OF A RECESSION 


The fear is that the economy, which is in 
the midst of a record expansion, is becoming 
vulnerable to even minor set- 
backs. 80 long as income continues to in- 
Crease, the high debt level shouldn't cause 
much trouble.” says a National Industrial 
Conference Board official. “The trouble 
Starts when we have a recesalon.” 
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Henry Kaufman, economist of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, a New York-based securi- 
ties firm, observed in a recent study that 
large amounts of debt in the economy “make 
any economic setback extremely dangerous.” 
He explained this is because when consumer 
income declines, as it does in recessions, the 
margin by which it covers debt service falls 
proportionately even faster. 

Allied Chemical’s Mr. Kisselgoff concedes 
that the ratio of delinquent bank loans to 
loans outstanding is presently very low”—a 
fact often cited by those who say debt isn’t 
out of line. But this ratio “will shoot up 
very quickly if we get into any recession,” 
he warns. “The economy is very much more 
vulnerable now than in the early postwar 
years, when debt was low.” 

Mr. Greenspan believes that “many debt- 
holders couldn't take much of an income de- 
cline before they would run into real trouble.” 
The economist, whose views fall roughly be- 
tween the pessimism of Mr. Haas and the high 
optimism of the Johnson administration, be- 
Heves that “a recession of the 1957-58 variety 
probably wouldn't be quite enough to set off 
a real crisis.” 

However, anything more severe would, he 
feels. And, if the present debt climb con- 
tinues at anything like the current. pace for 
another 5 years or so, even a recession of 
1957-58 magnitude could bring on a serious 
economic crisis, Mr. Greenspan predicts. 


EYE ON PERSONAL INCOME 


The 1957-58 recession that Mr. Greenspan 
uses as a yardstick lasted only 9 months, 1.5 
months less than the average length of all 
four recessions of the postwar era. Moreover, 
in the 1957-58 setback, personal income—the 
economic measure economists worried by 
debt watch warily—dropped a mere 0.3 per- 
cent, far less than the average decline of 
12 percent for all four postwar recessions. 

Few economists concerned by the debt sit- 
uation share Mr. Haas’ view that the oppor- 
tunity for corrective action has been missed. 
But, almiost to a man, they agree that the 
Federal Reserve should act now to tighten 
up on credit. 

This tightening could take various forms, 
such as a boost of the so-called discount rate 
Federal Reserve banks charge borrowing 
member banks, an increase in the amount 
of reserves member banks are required to 
keep on hand to back up deposits, or other 
monetary measures aimed at draining exist- 
ing free reserves from the banking system. 
Some analysts expect, if the Fed does act 
soon to tighten credit, the move will entail 
a combination of steps. 

“It's most important that the Fed tighten 
up,” says Mr. Greenspan. “Such action is 
already overdue, but I don’t think it's too 
late yet,” for action. 

The Fed, of course, never announces its 
monetary plans beforehand. Nevertheless, a 
high Government official close to the Fed 
concedes it is “clear the credit situation re- 
quires careful watching and may call for 
action“ soon. 

If the credit situation is as dire as many 
economists say, why hasn’t the Fed already 
acted? 

Some analysts flatly charge the Fed is 
under intense political pressure from the 
Johnson administration to defer any re- 
strictive action until after the November 
presidential election. Action now, of course, 
would tend to slow the rate of business ex- 
pansion, at the very least, and this could 
cost the administration many votes. In 
theory, the Fed is free to act without direc- 
tion from the administration, and most 
Government officials insist this is precisely 
how it does act. 

Defending the Fed's no-action policy, one 
Government official says he is “not prepared 
to accept the idea of Mr. Haas and some 
others that a catastrophic economic col- 
lapse” is growing out of the debt situation. 
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He cites, among “vital differences” between 
the current situation and before the 1929 
collapse, the fact that stock market credit 
appears not nearly so excessive today and 
that mortage debt amortization provides a 
continuing flow of cash to Institutions. as 
mortgages are paid off piecemeal, rather 
than in lump sums, as was frequently the 
case in 1929. 


The Cool Mr. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last May 24 the San Francisco 
Chronicle carried an article by Mr. Henry 
Brandon, a representative of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, which I found quite 
interesting and which I would like to 
share with my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Brandon, writing from his de- 
tached position as a foreign correspond- 
ent, assesses the personality of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. It is a good assess- 
ment of the President as his friends will 
all agree: 


TRE CooL Mr, J. 
(By Henry Brandon) 

Wasuincton.—What strikes me most after 
2 months’ absence from Washington is how 
light-hearted confident this usually exces- 
sively crisis-conscious capital feels today 
under President Johnson's leadership: How 
much its ingrained skepticism has been swept 
away by an intoxication with the President's 
earthy Americanism, his human spontaneity, 
his power display in getting things done. 

Mr. Johnson’s seemingly inexhaustible 
kinetic energy now ranks with such awe- 
inspiring natural wonders as the Grand 
Canyon. But it all adds up to the important 
fact that he had now become President in 
his own right. : 

Mr. Johnson, who is his own sort of one- 
man public relations firm—but in blue jeans 
rather than grey flannels—continues to keep 
an extraordinarily high popularity rating: 75 
percent give him their approval. 

This he achieved not simply by being 
oblivious to presidential dignity nor by being 
so uninhibited in the use of corn that the 
commonplace becomes the unique and 
inimitable, but by proving that he is a man 
who gets things done. 

His performance is a demonstration of 
what a superb politician with long experi- 
ence, with indefatigable industry and an 
intrinsic sense for the use of power can 
achieve. 

Among Americans I think he is not really 
a popular figure, but an understandable one. 
They do not particularly care about style but 
about substance, and so far, on that score, 
he has done remarkably well. 

His two great aims—and they are of far- 
reaching historic significance—are: 

1. To weld this country, which is still a 
confederacy, into a union. As a man with 
an unmistakable honeyed southern lilt, who 
has also strong support in the North, there 
is no one who has a better chance of accom- 
plishing this. His appeal to reason the other 
day in Georgia showed both statesmanship 
and courage. 

2. To establish a better understanding be- 
tween the White House and Congress. 
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At a time when this country is passing 
through one of its great historic tests—the 
Negro revolution—it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a great majority is anxious to see 
this kind of leader succeed. It is aiso re- 

that the economic boom looks as if 
it will hold up for the rest of the year and 
that the detente between East and West 
continues. 

The crucial turning point in Mr. Johnson's 
position was his personal success in averting 
a railway strike. “It was not collective bar- 
gaining, it was compulsory Johnson,” an offi- 
cial remarked later. 

Unlike Mr. Kennedy, he did not question 
his advisers about the details of the strike 
issues, but merely asked what the conse- 
quences of a nationwide strike on the coun- 
try would be. By dangling carrots and wield- 
ing the stick in the best Rooseveltion man- 
ner, he finally relieved the country of this 
nightmare of economic troubles. 

This success also gave him that final inch 
of confidence in himself which he stin 
needed. It led him to drop his grave self- 
conscious dignity, and to act entirely as 
himself. His speeches are still more pep- 
talks than declarations of policy. 

Except for what are more day-to-day prob- 
lems, he does not have to think of new poli- 
cies yet. He shrewdly chose to be the execu- 
tor of the Kennedy legacy and he is man- 
aging this with great aplomb. 

Nothing seems to nonplus Mr. Johnson, 
and wherever he has aroused criticism he has 
shown a touch of genius for turning it into 
laughter. First, he angered all dog lovers 
by pulling his Beagle up by the ears, but 
now he has owners of Beagles holding up 
their dogs to him in the crowd to have their 
ears pulled. 

“I found out,” the President says to them, 
“that Beagles have a constituency and I am 
glad to be out of the doghouse.” 

His answer to the reporters’ early com- 
plaints that he did not hold enough press 
conferences was to dispense information at 
every possible or impossible opportunity. 
Their cry now is “freedom from informa- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile it is not surprising for him to 
ask, as he did recently, putting his arm 
around the Republican Senator EvERETT 
Dmxsen: Don't you think I am quite a 
President?” 

Even President Kennedy, if he has a chance 
to watch from somewhere, would, in his 
wry, detached way, have nodded. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Program 
SPEECH 


OY 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 9124) to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to vitalize the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not use my entire 5 minutes. 

I merely rise to associate myself with 
the very cogent, valid, and impressive 
arguments which have been made by the 
two gentlemen who have preceded me, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PIKE] and the gentleman from California 
LMr. CoHELan]. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore move that 
we reject the amendment. 
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The Political Case for Economic Develop- 
ment Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best statements about the need for 
foreign aid is a recent article by Max 
Millikan of MIT, a renowned world ex- 
pert in the field of international eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. Millikan makes a very cogent and 
compelling case for development assist- 
ance. While admitting the difficulties in 
development, he points out how essential 
foreign aid is in helping to maintain the 
stability required for the process of mod- 
ernization. 

Mr. Millikan's statement is a realistic 
appraisal of the problem of modern so- 
cieties. He does not consider foreign aid 
to be a cure-all. Nor does he think for- 
eign aid can save the world. He does feel 
that foreign aid, if skillfully used, can 
help provide the stability necessary for 
channeling potentially explosive energy 
in a constructive direction. This he calls 
the “political purpose of economic de- 
velopment programs.” 

Mr. Millikan’s article is one of the most 
challenging and original essays on the 
subject, and I commend it to all those in- 
terested in why foreign aid is important 
despite its limitations. Under unanimous 
consent I insert the article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

TRE POLITICAL CASE ror ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT AID 
(By Max F. Millikan) 

Our experience with foreign aid as an im- 
portant instrument of U.S. policy toward the 
underdeveloped countries is limited to the 
few years since World War II. As with any 
new tool, we have been experimenting with 
it, and have discovered over the past decade 
a surprising number of uses to which it 
could be put. There is considerable distress 
in many quarters that we have not developed 
a more adequate doctrine to guide the em- 
ployment of this instrument. Something 
that might loosely be described as doctrine 
emerges from the annual attempt of the ex- 
ecutive branch to extract from Congress an 
allocation of funds for foreign aid, and there 
has been increasing sophistication in the 
broad justifications put forward each year. 
But anyone close to the actual process by 
which decisions about individual projects and 
programs have been made in the past would 
be hard put to it to argue that these deci- 
sions flow simply and logically from a well 
understood set of first principles. 

While these inadequacies of doctrine are 
distressing to the logical mind, they seem 
to me less surprising than some people find 
them. There are a number of good reasons 
for this state of affairs. 

First, foreign aid is not & goal of the United 
States nor even a separable element in our 
foreign policy, but rather a handy multi- 
purpose instrument of that policy which 
we have been tempted to use in an increas- 
ingly wide variety of ways for an increas- 
ingly broad range of purposes. Attempts to 
specify a single doctrine of foreign aid are 
like attempts to construct a doctrine which 
will relate all the uses of a screwdriver to 
the ultimate objectives the user may have 
in mind before one has available a catalog 
of all types of mechanical equipment and 
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of all kinds of malfunctioning of each, I 
am not saying the attempt should not be 
made. One must decide how many screw- 
drivers of each type to order. But we should 
not be surprised if the early attempts are 
a bit primitive. 

The second reason for confusion is that 
foreign aid is one of the instruments we use 
in our relations with the so-called under- 
developed countries. With the exception of 
a few policies, like the Monroe Doctrine and 
the open door in China, we have only very re- 
cently come to feel that we needed to have 
policies toward the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and that these policies were an im- 
portant part of the complex of American 
foreign policy. We have Just begun to worry 
about the nature of the forces at work in 
those societies, about our interest in the 
direction those forces take, and about what 
instruments we can use to influence that 
direction. The scholarly community has 
paid the most attention to date to the first 
of these factors, the nature of the transi- 
tional process through which the under- 
developed countries are going, It has paid 
least attention to the third, the possible 
character, scope, and limitations of detailed 
U.S. influence. 

This is related to the third source of con- 
fusion about systematic foreign aid doctrine; 
namely, our hesitation and embarrassment 
in thinking seriously about American manip- 
ulation of foreign cultures. Our hesitation 
reflects a very proper concern for the sensi- 
tivities of other peoples, who do not like to 
be manipulated, and our embarassment re- 
flects our long immersion in the doctrine of 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of 
other states. The facts of American power 
and pervasive influence throughout the world 
make this hesitation and embarrassment ir- 
rational, as I shall try to explain in more 
detail presently, but they have nonetheless 
understandably inhibited serious academic 
attention to these problems. 


There is a final reason why we have not 
developed a more satisfactory aid doctrine. 
In view of the variety and complexity of 
the situations in which the aid instrument 
has been used in the past and will inevitably 
be used in the future, I am convinced that 
doctrine which will provide useful guidance 
to the aid administrator can be developed 
much more satisfactorily by an inductive 
process of from detailed case 
studies of a large number of particular situa- 
tions than from any broad a priori reason- 
ing. I would defend the utility of some of 
the superficial philosophizing about aid ob- 
jectives in which persons like myself have 
indulged in the past as an essential first 
step in the infinite series of successive ap- 

tions from the grossly oversimpli- 
fied to the realistically complex by which the 
public in a democracy must be brought to 
an understanding of the foreign policies of 
its government, 

Since World War II. with the exception 
of Berlin and perhaps Quemoy and Matsu, 
all of the crises which have occupied the 
attention of American foreign policymakers 
have had their origins in the underdeveloped 
world. Our concern with Korea, Vietnam, 
Suez, the Congo, Algeria, Cuba—merely to 
start the list—has not been the result of 
a perverse insistence of American policy- 
makers of all parties on dabbling in matters 
of no real interest to the United States but 
is rather an inevitable concomitant of our 
new and inescapable global, political, mili- 
tary, economic, and cultural responsibili- 
ties. Whether we like it or not, and what- 
ever policies our Government pursues, this 
interdependence is going to increase, not 
decrease. over the next couple of decades. 
If, as I am inclined to do, we take increas- 
ing involvement of the United States all 
over the world, not as a matter of policy 
choice but as historically inevitable, the 

dangers posed for us by gross instability 
and outbreaks of violence in the underde- 
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veloped countries become very much more 
complex and pervasive. 

Let us take our military position for ex- 
ample. The most serious military threat to 
American security and welfare posed by the 
underdeveloped countries seems to me to 
be that out of the social and political con- 
filcts within these areas consequent upon 
the modernization process crises will be gen- 
erated which, because of American, Euro- 
Pean, and Soviet bloc involvements of many 
kinds, will escalate first into limited war 
and then potentially into nuclear exchanges. 
This is sometimes referred to as nuclear war 
by miscalculation, but this suggests too sim- 
ple a pattern to be adequately descriptive 
of what I have in mind. As tensions and 
irritations mount and inflammatory inci- 
dents occur, the growing circle of parties 
to these disputes becomes increasingly com- 
mitted by irreversible steps to an escalation 
of conflict to higher and higher levels. We 
can perhaps deter calculated nuclear attacks 
by determined enemies upon the United 
States by maintaining our own deterrent 
forces at adequate levels. In a world of 
Nuclear proliferation, however, this kind of 
logical deterrent in a two-party game pro- 
Vides us very little protection against the 
Step-by-step spread of local conflict into 
general conflagration, 

This military danger is only one of the 
threats confronting us. Our future wel- 
fare will be Increasingly dependent on in- 
ternational cooperation and on effectively 
Operating international institutions in the 
economic, political, and cultural fields as 
Well. This is not the place to spell out the 
nature of this dependence, but it too will 
be seriously threatened by widespread chaos 
and instability in any part of the world. 
This threat is more immediately menacing 
because some elements, at least in the Com- 
munist world, still see major opportunities 
for the advancement of their interests in 
the generation of instability in the under- 
developed countries and therefore use their 
Influence to promote it wherever possible. 
But even if the East-West conflict were 
Somehow to be resolved, the United States 
Would have a powerful interest in promoting 
the emergence of stable, moderate states 
Capable of meeting at least some of the new 
aspirations of their own populations and 
Willing and able to play their role in an 
Orderly and interdependent community. 

While our interests are great, our capa- 
bilities of influence are severely limited. To 
understand them better we must take a look 
at the sources of the instabilities which 
We can confidently predict will trouble the 
Underdeveloped world over the next two 
decades. They are associated with the proc- 
ess of modernization through which all these 
Countries in varying degrees and at various 
Stages have been going in recent years. 
This process did not begin abruptly. Its 
Toots go back into the 19th century and 
Carlier, But the tempo has accelerated by 
Several orders of magnitude in the recent 


Until this tempo of modernization quick- 
ened, the societies of the underdeveloped 
World were at their roots by and large quite 
Stable. Sociologically, they exhibited, each 
in its own way, a fairly clear pattern of 
Castes and classes broadly accepted by most 
Groups in the population as natural and in- 
evitable. There was very little mobility 
among these classes and a very low level of 
aspiration for such mobility. Anthropolog- 
ically, group loyalties were concentrated on 
&n extended family, a village, or a small tribe, 
Which powerfully shaped the values and 
Perspectives of its members. Politically, the 
conflicts for power at the national level, 
where nations existed, were limited to a very 
Small elite and the bulk of the population 
Was politically apathetic or inert. Econom- 
‘ally. the rural areas in which the bulk of 
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pendent on outside markets. These pri- 
marily subsistence economies were of course 
dependent on the vagaries of nature and the 
weather, but exhibited quite stable patterns 
of occupational structure and of agricultural 
technology. Psychologically, the small com- 
munities with which people associated them- 
selves provided great security. People’s per- 
ception of the alternatives open to them was 
exceedingly limited. The pressures for 
change were small for the bulk of the popula- 
tion because while living was hard it did 
not occur to most people that they had any 
options. 

Modernization is changing all this. Its key 
characteristic is an enormous widening of 
perceived alternatives by a constantly grow- 
ing fraction of the population. Sociologically, 
the less privileged classes no longer accept 
their status as part of the scheme of things. 
They now see as possible, if not for them- 
selves at least for their children, movement 
outside the narrow bounds of their tradi- 
tional place in the community. Anthropolog- 
ically, the growth of cities, the spread of edu- 
cation, the expansion of trade, and the 
dramatic mushrooming of interregional com- 
munication have led to an abrupt challenge 
to old values, a weakening of the cement 
of traditional loyalties, and rising levels of 
restlessness and frustration. Politically, 
rapidly increasing numbers of people are 
seeking participation in the making of deci- 
sions they formerly left to a distant elite, 
so that even in totalitarian states the leader- 
ship ls confronted with the necessity of 
building a much broader mass base for its 
power. National consciousness and a sense 
of national responsibility is still In most 
places grossly inadequate for the successful 
operation of a national polity. But the polit- 
ical apathy which characterized the bulk of 
the populations of the traditional society 
is rapidly disappearing. 

Economically, patterns of production, of 
skill acquisition, of employment, and of ex- 
change are in a state of flux. The self- 
sufficiency of local communities is breaking 
down and the cities are filling with people 
escaping from traditional agriculture but un- 
able as yet to find jobs in the urban eco- 
nomy. Psychologically, the security of the 
traditional society is disappearing, the search 
for a new identity is intense, and new 
activities and new movements which pro- 
mise to give significance to the lives of rest- 
less and footloose individuals have great 
appeal. 

This brief rough sketch of some of the 
destabilizing forces at work throughout the 
underdeveloped world can do no more than 
suggest a few of the facets of a revolutionary 
process which has many varieties and many 
dimensions. We badly need many more de- 
tailed case studies of what is happening to 
the attitudes and aspirations of each of a 
wide variety of groups of people in each of 
a large number of emerging nations. The 
term “revolution of rising expectations” 
commonly applied to this phenomenon is 
often given a focus too narrowly economic. 
The rapidly changing frustrations, ambitions, 
and hopes spreading through previously 
largely inert segments of the societies of the 
underdeveloped world and giving rise to pro- 


This is not the political pur- 
pose of economic development programs. 
What is required to reduce the explosive- 
ness of the moderinization process is a funda- 
mental transformation of social structure, of 
loyalties and values, of modes of political 
participation, of opportunities for education, 
skill acquisition, and challenging employ- 
ment, and of channels for constructive en- 
ergies. 

As I shall argue presently, well designed 
economic programs are, I believe, a necessary 
prerequisite for the development of the com- 
plex conditions in which viable modern 
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societies can flourish. But the consumption 
effects are not the primary ones. 

It may be helpful to look at the new 
problems posed for the political leadership 
of the underdeveloped countries by the 
forces at work in their societies. Their 
primary problem, whether they are dema- 
goges concerned only with their own posl- 
tion and perquisites or statements devoted 
to the national Interest, is to stay in power. 
This was a relatively simple problem in a 
traditional society with a well-established 
hierarchial structure dominated by a small 
elite and supported by an apathetic and 
largely fatalistic mass. Power could be 
maintained by a skillful manipulation of 
personal loyalties and obligations supple- 
mented where necessary by the use of a 
limited amount of force applied at the few 
places where it was needed. As the tradi- 
tional society becomes disrupted by social, 
economic, and psychological change the prob- 
lems of the leadership become very much 
more complex. As an increasing number of 
segments of the poulation are shaken loose 
from their traditional bonds and perceive 
new opportunities of influence and of the 
manipulation of their position, the sources 
of challenges to power multiply and become 
increasingly unpredictable. Protest begins 
to make itself felt among the rising middle 
classes, students, workers, the urban unem- 
ployed, and the peasantry. At the same time 
as the number of groups with some poli- 
tical awareness multiplies the interdepen- 
dence of different sectors of the society 
greatly increases. This is partly the conse- 
quence of such economic factors as the ex- 
tension of markets, the monetization of what 
was formerly subsistence production, and the 
increasing degrees of specialization in the 
functions performed by different groups in 
the society, partly a consequence of the 
greatly increased ease of communication 
among different segments of the society, and 
partly a result of the increasing intercon- 
nections between local and national political 
activity, 

These two phenomena, the increasing 
number of sources of potential ch 
to the power of the leadership and the in- 
creasing interdependence of all sectors of 
the society, pose new problems of the man- 
agement of power for the leadership. They 
must find symbols which, for increasing 
numbers of people, will effectively override 
local and parochial interests and attach all 
groups more effectively to the national 
leadership. They must somehow see to it 
that in one way or another the society offers 
the newly emerging elements of the popula- 
tion an opportunity to participate in ac- 
tivities which have national purposes and 
thus connect these elements to the nation, 
which meet aspirations for new career pat- 
terns, and which provide chances for these 
mew groups to use some of the new skills 
they are increasingly acquiring. In a broad 
sense the leadership must provide employ- 
ment for its constituents, and that employ- 
ment must have certain qualitative char- 
acteristics if there is not to be widespread 
frustration and instability, . 

The efforts of the leaders of the under- 
developed countries to meet these new and 
increasingly complex problems of unifying 
their societies under their leadership take a 
great many forms. In most of these efforts 
we can, oversimplifying greatly, perceive 
three elements. The first is an effort to 
maintain control over the ever-widening 
circle of newly restless groups by perfecting 
the instruments of force and coercion and 
applying them ever more broadly and deeply 
throughout the society. The second is to 
try to focus the attention of the various seg- 
ments of the population on real or fancied 
external threats to the dignity, integrity, 
and independence of the national state. The 
third is to try to build national consensus 
around constructive programs for the eco- 
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nomic and social development of the coun- 
try as a whole. All three of these elements 
are to be found in the strategies of virtually 
every leadership group in the underdeveloped 
world, but there are enormous differences in 
relative emphasis. Let us consider briefly 
some of the attractions and disadvantages 
of three alternative political strategles in- 
volving primary reliance on each of these 
three elements. 

An emphasis on control by repression of 
dissent and by an extension of the instru- 
ments of force is likely to be characteristic 
of two quite different sorts of leadership. 
On the one hand traditional leaders, accus- 
tomed to employing the military or the police 
to keep individual challengers from the tradi- 
tional elite circle in line, will find it per- 
fectly natural to attempt to extend this 
method to new sectors of the population as 
they become politically active and indeed 
ultimately may be forced to try to extend it 
to the population as a whole. By opening 
military careers to wider and wider segments 
of the population, that is by democratizing 
the military, this technique may for a time 
provide some outlets for the energies of newly 
restless men and some upward mobility for 
those who have begun to chafe under the 
limitations imposed upon them by their tra- 
ditional status. As a short-term measure in 
the fairly early stages of modernization this 
kind of forcible control by the traditional 
elite may be quite effective. 

In the longer run, however, exclusive reli- 
ance upon it is likely to prove difficult or 
impossible. As the instabilities inherent in 
modernization spread through the society, 
the maintenance of control by this technique 
requires an increasingly complex and dis- 
persed military and police organization of a 
kind traditional elites have very little ex- 
perience with. Beyond this a modern mili- 
tary establishment is almost everywhere it- 
self a powerful modernizing force. The tradi- 
tional elite following this route runs the 
serious danger that its own military estab- 
lishment may turn upon it as has occurred 
in Iraq, Egypt, and Korea. 

Heavy reliance is likely to be placed on 
this instrument also by a very different type 
of leadership, namely by a revolutionary elite 
which has come to power through the skill- 
ful manipulation of a dedicated and disci- 
plined subversive organization, which may 
or may not be Communist. This kind of an 
elite which knows intimately from experi- 
ence the tactics of opposition and resistance 
and which is likely to have an organization 
in intimate contact with the grassroots of 
the society is much better equipped, as Cas- 
tro and Sekou Touré have discovered, to 
exercise comprehensive control. 

Neither of these types of elite, however, is 
likely to be able to maintain stability over 
time as modernization proceeds through 
police instruments alone. The pressures of 
changing social, political, and economic as- 
pirations are likely to mount in time to a 
point where protest gets beyond control. 
One of the great appeals of communism to 
revolutionary elites is of course that it offers 
an organizational model for how to establish 
the kind of discipline in depth in all dimen- 
sions of the society that is necessary to fore- 
stall violent challenges to the leadership. 
While the Communists appear to have 
managed to pull this off with some success 
in a number of places to date, it seems to me 
doubtful whether many underdeveloped 
countries have even a potential leadership 
which could hold the rising forces of in- 
stability in line even with Communist help. 

The appeal for national support an 
external enemy has very considerable short- 
term advantages for the leadership, especi- 
ally where, as in the ex-colonial countries, 
such an external enemy has been visibly 
present in the lives of a large part of the 
population over a considerable past period. 
During the colonial period the goal of es- 
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tablishing independence from colonial domli- 
nation is a simple and clear one having con- 
siderable appeal to almost all groups in the 
population. As modernization proceeds, 
satisfaction of the new aspirations to which 
it gives rise can easily be made to appear 
dependent on the throwing off of the colonial 
yoke. The organization over time of resist- 
ance against the colonial power requires the 
development of the kind of discipline, the 
sort of grass roots organization, and the 
kinds of hierarchical lines of authority which 
will be useful in maintaining the power 
structure once its heights have been seized, 

The difficulties begin to arise after the 
colonial power has withdrawn, when it is 
dificult for the leadership to keep the ex- 
ternal threat real and meaningful to all seg- 
ments of the population. The history of 
underdeveloped countries without a colonial 
experience and of those whose colonial era 18 
receding into the past is replete with in- 
stances of attempts by the leadership to find 
substitute symbols of external danger. Eco- 
nomic influence, great-power domination, 
Leninist imperialism, and neocolonial politics 
have all been seized upon as potentially 
effective symbols by underdeveloped country 
leaders. Residual specks of colonial control 
(such as were West Irian and Goa) can be 
made to have much more domestic utility 
by a skillful leadership than their real im- 
portance to the nation would warrant. 

But this kind of appeal is bound to be, 
over time, a wasting asset for the political 
leadership of an independent country. In- 
creasingly people want to get on with the 
things independence was thought to be the 
condition for. The rising tide of demands 
for new patterns of living which the pres- 
sures of modernization bring with them can- 
not, I would argue, be stemmed indefinitely 
by external adventure or by appeals to an 
external threat. Without at least some ele- 
ments of a real internal development pro- 
gram it seems to me unlikely that the 
leadership of most underdeveloped countries 
can avoid serious and often violent chal- 
lenges to their continued exercise of power. 

This is not to say that the third strategy 
of primary reliance on programs of internal 
construction and development can guaran- 
tee a leadership extremist challenges 
to its rule. Internal development is a com- 
plex and difficult process, and even with sub- 
stantial outside help the leadership may be 
incapable of making it work. There is the 
further danger that great emphasis on the 
symbols of growth and reform may stir the 
aspirations of the modernizers much more 
rapidly than actual development programs 
provide opportunities for them to participate 
in its realization. Even moderately success- 
ful development requires both administra- 
tive skills and political skills of a signifi- 
cantly higher order than those needed for 
the other two strategies, 

High administrative skills are required be- 
cause the number of things to be managed 
simultaneously for development is very 
great and reaches into every nook and 
cranny of domestic economy. As interde- 
pendence grows, breakdowns in the adminis- 
tration of any one of a large number of pro- 
grams can menace the entire effort. Un- 
usual political skills are required because to 
achieve its political purpose a development 
program must be designed to provide a wide 
range of kinds of opportunities for new ac- 
tivity to each major group in the society as 
its aspirations alter, If major groups fall 
to share not so much in the inevitably 
slowly expanding stream of goods and serv- 
ices as in the energy-absorbing and skill- 
utilizing activities which such a program 
generates, there will be the familiar cycle 
of rising frustration associated at first with 
apathy and then with an increasing re- 
sort to extremist views. 

On the other hand, if development pro- 
grams are even moderately skillfully han- 
dled by the leadership, they can have great 
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political payoff even in the relatively short 
run. India has demonstrated the symbolic 
appeal. to an electorate of 5-year develop- 
ment plans which have been brought close 
to the heart of politics in that country. A 
sense that the country is even very slowly 
beginning to move forward, that education 
is becoming more broadly available, that 
opportunities are opening up for small en- 
trepreneurs, that school-leavers are able to 
find interesting employment, that rural 
communities can begin constructing new 
patterns of living—all these can have a sig- 
nificant impact on attitudes and hence on 
politics some time before substantial ecc- 
nomic fruits of these activities begin to ap- 
pear. Nonetheless, modernization is un- 
doubtedly costly, and without at least slowly 
rising levels of gross national product the 
transformation of traditional societies, which 
is necessary to make them viable in the mod- 
ern world, can probably not be brought 
about. 

What I have attempted to argue up to 
this point is, first, that it is very much 
in the U.S. interest to do what we can 
to reduce the risks of chaos, instability, 
and violence in the underdeveloped world; 
and, second, that these risks are likely to be 
significantly less if the leaders of the under- 
developed countries devote a large share of 
their attention and their energies to pro- 
moting the internal economic, social, and 
political development of their national 
states. 

I have said very little about democracy 
up to this point. I have argued not that 
development produces democracy and de- 
mocracy produces stability, but rather that 
certain kinds of effective measures to pro- 
mote development are in the long run a 
necessary prerequisite for reasonable stabil- 
ity. This is true whether the regimes in 
question are seriously attempting to build 
a society based broadly on consent or 
whether they are placing heavy reliance on 
totalitarian instruments of repression to 
contain disaffection. Thus I would argue 
that while in the absence of development 
democracy does not have much chance in 
the long run, the same may be said of au- 
thoritarianism. While this seems to me 
valid as a matter of objective prediction, it 
seems to me also highly likely that a lead- 
ership which has either not tried seriously 
to launch development activities or has tried 
and failed badly is going to be under very 
much heavier pressure both to adopt in- 
ternally repressive measures and to experi- 
ment with external adventure, simply to 
maintain itself in power in the face of the 
rising frustrations among its constituents, 
than one which has launched even mod- 
erately successful development programs. 
While the prospects of these more disrup- 
tive strategies are also not good, in the ab- 
sence of effective development the leader- 
ship has no alternatives, 

I do not think I need to argue the case for 
the proposition that a commitment to forms 
of government that will take some account 
of the wants and interests of the major 
elements of the population is in the U.S. 
interest. The real question is whether 
the prospects for finding leadership elements 
with this kind of commitment in a signifi- 
cant number of underdeveloped countries 
are sufficiently good to justify our devoting 
resources to supporting the economic de- 
velopment ambitions of potential leaders of 
this kind. We will certainly not see 
smoothly operating, fully democratic soci- 
eties in any significant number of under- 
developed countries for at least several dec- 
ades to come. The question is whether we 
can have a significant marginal influence 
on the rate of progress toward decentralized 
decisionmaking and toward governments in 
one way or another more responsive to the 
popular will. Here I think there is reason 
for considerable hope. 
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The thing that is surprising to me, ob- 
serving the history of the last decade in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, is not how weak 
the forces for democracy have been but 
rather how strongly these forces have oper- 
ated. While there is certainly no automatic 
connection between development and a trend 
toward democracy, and while I would oppose 
assisting the development efforts of regimes 
like the Communist Chinese which appear 
firmly committed to authoritarian tech- 
niques, the issue seems to me far from 
settled throughout most of the underdevel- 
Oped world, and the case is very strong for 
our helping to establish the economic and 
soclal condiitoms in which alone the spread 
of government by consent has a chance. 

If a serious concentration of the efforts 
and energies of the leadership of the under- 
developed countries of the free world on 
economic and social development is indeed 
an important interest of the United States, 
it remains to be argued whether a vigorous 
American aid program can promote such a 
Concentration and marginally increase its 
Prospects of success. India, which is an 
example, represents nearly a third of the 
total population of the underdeveloped 
countries of the free world. Something like 
a third of Indian capital formation is in 
turn currently made possible by the inflow 
of aid to India, a considerable part of which 
comes from the United States. Most foreign 
Observers who have studied the Indian scene 
Would agree that if this aid were cut off, 
the result would be not just a proportionate 
cut in the Indian growth rate but the stall- 
ing of the Indian development program, the 
depression of the private as well as the pub- 
lic sector of the Indian economy, a sharp 
drop in employment opportunities, and 
Probably a severe decay of the internal 
Political situation. While India is one of 
the most promising, one could select others 
with better than even present development 
Prospects which would bring the population 
Of this important group with high absorptive 
Capacity for aid to over half the population 
Of the underdeveloped free world. 

With respect to the remainder there are a 
few countries where those parts of our 
foreign aid program which are devoted to 
economic development assistance should 
Probably be more selective than they have 
been and should make a few dramatic dem- 
Onstrations of our determination to with- 
draw economic development assistance where 
the local leadership is either unable or un- 
Willing to try seriously to establish the con- 
ditions which will make the aid productive. 
But these two sets of countries—those like 
India where the leadership needs no incen- 
tive to press development programs but only 
the marginal resources to make such pro- 
Brams possible, and those which are clearly 
Unable and unwilling to use aid effectively 
for development—do not exhaust the list. 
There is a large group of countries where the 
actual potential leadership is divided as to 
appropriate national strategy, some paying at 
Most lipservice to development goals and 
Telying more heavily on instruments of force 
Or symbols of external threat to maintain 
their power, and others genuinely and real- 
istically eager to confront the hard task of 
internal construction. In these cases where 
the present development prospects may not 
be great, U.S. support and encouragement 
for the development-minded elements in the 
leadership may have considerable influence 
in focusing national energies on develop- 
ment efforts. 

The interactions between economic, social, 
Psychological, and political change are mul- 
tiple and interdependent. Economic devel- 
dpment partly requires and partly produces 
in a variety of ways the noneconomic cir- 
cumstances which make further economic 
development possible. There is no possibility 
Of laun from the outside a moderniza- 
tion process for which there is no support 
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from the internal forces at work in the so- 
ciety. But this is the situation in few if 
any of the underdeveloped countries. Most 
of them present a complex picture of some 
forces promoting and other forces resisting 
movement in a developmental direction. 
The secret of effective development assistance 
policy is to employ a kind of economic and 
political jujitsu, exploiting and reinforcing 
the constructive forces of modernization al- 
ready at work on the local scene. This re- 
quires a much more sophisticated appraisal 
of the character of those forces than we now 
have available for many countries and a more 
skillful tailoring of our own instrument to 
them than we have achieved in the past. A 
careful appraisal of our potential infiuence 
can be made only on a detailed country-by- 
country basis. But to argue that it is a 
priori close to zero is as implausible to 
argue, as some of the less cautious supporters 
of aid have done, that it can be decisive 
everywhere. 

That modernization is on balance destabil- 
izing, and economic growth difficult and at 
best uncertain, is certainly incontrovertible. 
But these are risks inherent in the world 
environment in which we find ourselves 
which we can wholly avoid neither by offer- 
ing aid nor by refusing to do so. The real 
question with respect to development aid is 
whether by skillful use of this instrument 
over a rather long period, say a decade, we 
can marginally influence the course of eco- 
nomic, social, and political modernization so 
as to reduce somewhat the risks with which 
it confronts us. In my view, the past decade 
of aid efforts, confused as it has been both in 
purpose and in execution, has produced po- 
litical results which have been well worth 
the cost. With the new clarifications of doc- 
trine currently being formulated in detall, 
our prospects for favorable influence seem to 
me much brighter. We shall certainly not 
avoid failures, crises, instability, and chaos 
in some parts of the world, But we have a 
fair chance of some notable successes which 
can make the whole effort enormously 
rewarding. 


Shine Off the Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House reluctantly increased the 
ceiling on the national debt. This per- 
formance has now become an annual 
event and is marked by pious platitudes 
promising economy which is never truly 
practiced. 

The Lemonter, one of the Graphic 
newspaper chain, serving southwest Cook 
and Will Counties in Illinois, very suc- 
cinctly discusses the falseness of the ad- 
ministration’s debt ceiling maneuver, 
and I insert the editorial into the RECORD 
at this point: 

SHINE Orr THE Tax Cur 

“Here we go again.” 

That seems the most apt commentary that 
can be made on the administration's re- 


the proposal's supporters, 
able to borrow the money 
pay its bills when the next 
fiscal year starts on July 1. 

To 


any thoughtful person, this develop- 
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ment should take a great deal ot the shine 
off the tax cut. That cut was made in the 
face of the fact that, unless a compensating 
drive to reduce expenditures accompanied it, 
more massive deficits were inevitable. In- 
stead of an economy program, however, the 
Nation is offered more and more welfare 
state programs—both new and enlarged. 

What will come of all this? No one can 
say for sure—but past identical situations 
have resulted in more inflation. If that hap- 
pens this time, any benefits conferred by the 
tax cut will be eliminated and then some. 
2 e power of the dollar and liv- 

standards e will down- 
hill because of it. * — 

You don't successfully fight a war against 
poverty—or against any other undesirable 
condition by fiscal juggling. You weaken 
the Nation—here and abroad—in its very 
foundations. 


Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispatch 
Says “Alliance Is Making Progress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of a thoughtful editorial in 
the June 16, 1964, issue of the Michigan 
(Ind.) News-Dispatch, entitled, 
“Alliance is Making Progress.” 

The editorial follows: 

ALLIANCE Is MAKING PROGRESS 

Politicians and unfriendly propagandists 
generally make sure that we hear about Al- 
Hance for Progress failures in Latin Amer- 
ica—no matter how small or inconsequen- 
tial. 

Successes get less attention, since they 
generally are slow, gradual and unspectacu- 
lar, and since it is human nature to take 
what is right for granted and to get excited 
about what is wrong, 

But the Alliance definitely is making prog- 
ress in Latin America—quietly, tediously, un- 
spectacularly but surely, Consider just one 
example, as reported by the Pan American 
Union in a recent newsletter: 

“Chile’s comprehensive 10-year develop- 
ment program, now in its third year, records 
an accelerating rate of progress. 

“New income taxes, as high as 
60 percent, took effect last month. The new 
law is expected to increase tax revenues by 
25 percent. 

“Tax-collection procedures have been 
tightened and all urban and rural real estate 
is currently being reassessed. 

* reform is being spurred by pas- 
sage of a constitutional amendment last 
September permitting deferred payment for 
expropriated agricultural land. Between 
5,000 and 6,000 farmers are scheduled to re- 
ceive land in 1964, rising to 7,000 in 1965. 

“Chile’s housing deficit is being reduced 
by a substantial public housing program and 
by the dramatic growth of the savings and 
loan system. During 1963, the system, with 
80,000 members and deposits of $24 million, 
helped finance 10,000 new homes. 

“Tlliteracy dropped to 16.5 percent of the 
population in 1963, from 19.9 percent in 1962, 
as 119,000 adults learned to read and write 
under a national literacy program.” 

This kind of dull, laborious progress never 
makes headlines—but it is going on similarly 
in all Latin American countries to a greater 
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or lesser extent, depending on local factors. 
It is, moreover, bullding a strong, solid 
foundation for a better tomorrow for our 
neighbors to the south as well as ourselves. 


Mr. Bryant Figeroid: Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the fine 
work of Mr. Bryant Figeroid, of San 
Leandro, Calif., who has developed an 
excellent group of young people who are 
contributing much to the cultural ad- 
vancement of their contemporaries. 

The efforts of Mr. Bryant Figeroid on 
behalf of youth of the San Francisco Bay 
area are recalled in a newspaper article 
in the San Leandro Morning News of 
June 10, 1964, which I am pleased to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Saw Leanpno's “YOUNG America ON STAGE" 

FEATURED ON KGO THIS SATURDAY EvE- 

NING 


A dream that has existed for many years 
will come to full flower on channel 7 KGO- 
TV this Saturday evening at 7:30 p.m. when 
115 members of the Annex Workshop group 
from the San Leandro Fine Arts Workshop 
will be featured in a dazzling presentation of 
“Young America on Stage.” 

This production has already pleased south 
county audiences and received critical ac- 
claim at the Berkeley Theater on February 
29 of this year. 
z Students, instructors, and especially the 

supervisor of music for the San Leandro 
Unified School District, Bryant Figerold, 
have after years of hard work and Innumer- 
able attempts to acquire big time recogni- 
tion, finally won their place in the spotlight. 
It is recognition long overdue as the caliber 
of the production is highly professional. 

A 40-piece orchestra, a 44-voice choral 
group, a 24-girl dance team, a variety of in- 
dividual dancing and singing solists will 
appear in a fast-moving musical revenue. 
Cast members will perform some of the Na- 
tion's best known Broadway tunes in colorful 
style. 

Shirley Temple will be mistress of cere- 
mony for the 2-hour spectacular which will 
climax KGO’s “Youth Week“ campaign. 

Other stars featured will be Tommy Kirk, 
Walt Disney Studios star; Tim Consideine 
and Don Grady of “My Three Sons” series; 
Mickey Sholdar of The Farmer’s Daughter” 
and Jody Miller, 17-year-old Capitol record- 
ing star. 

Each star will take a solo spot and each 
will make their particular appeal for high 
school students to finish their education be- 
fore seeking employment. 

However for San Leandrans and for many 
residents of the entire bay area, the real 
stars will be students from 31 high schools 
and the instructors. 

George Jenkins’ brilliant “Manhattan 
Towers” with original choreography will re- 
ceive 16 minutes of time. 

Lyle Bardo is musical arranger and con- 
ductor; Darrell Bond, choral director; Stan- 
ley Kahn and Pat Mason, dance directors. 

Bryant Figeroid, originator of the San Le- 
andro Fine Arts Workshop is the executive 
producer, 
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Dick Fernandez, lighting technician from 
KGO-TV will have more than a special in- 
terest in Saturday's production. Fernandez 
supervised the lighting for the Berkeley Com- 
munity Theater production of “Young Amer- 
ica on Stage.” 

Fernandez was so impressed by the very 
professional production that he called it to 
the attention of Gordon Waldear, production 
manager of KGO-TV, who made arrange- 
ments for Saturday's presentation. 

The Fine Arts Workshop was started in 
1950 by Bryant Figeroid, music supervisor 
of the San Leandro School District. It was 
then called the San Leandro Summer Music 
Workshop and has been sponsored by the 
San Leandro Unified School District over the 


years. 

The original staff was composed of Figer- 
oid, one music teacher and two student music 
teachers from San Francisco State College. 
One hundred and twenty-five students from 
elementary schools were listed the first year. 

Winning national recognition over the 
years as a unique summer program the Fine 
Arts Workshop now enrolls over 600 students 
each summer. The staff has grown to 26 


persons. 

In 1963 students from 68 different East 
Bay schools were listed on the register. All 
staff members of the Fine Arts Workshop 
have professional backgrounds in the sub- 
jects which they teach. 

Over 50 classes are offered daily in the 
Fine Arts Workshop. These include begin- 
ning piano and organ, music, dance, voice 
culture, chorus, instrumental Instruction at 
all levels, five bands, three orchestras, show 
band, advanced band, intermediate dance 
band, arranging, conducting, drama, and 
other subjects including art, sculpture, and 
ceramics. 

Guest artists of national and international 
note have appeared with student groups of 
the Workshop. They have included mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Symphony String 
Ensemble; Rafael Mendez, trumpet virtuoso 
in 1958; Gabor Retjo, cellist In 1959, a mem- 
ber of the Alma Trio; Bill Paige, woodwind 
performer of the Lawrence Welk Band in 
1960; and the Griller String Quartet in 1961. 
Each of these soloists and groups have given 
a free clinic to students. 

Productions have included Gilbert and 
Sullivan's “H.M.S. Pinafore” and “Showtime 
U.S.A." featured dance classics from “Okla- 
homa" and “My Fair Lady.“ 

“Showtime U.S.A.” became traditional over 
the years and each year gave prominence to 
different musical comedies and typical 
Americana music. 

Bryant Pigeroid, director in speaking of 
the Fine Arts Workshop says that the sum- 
mer classes for students offer opportunities 
to develop their talents during summer vaca- 
tion. This year’s program which starts on 
June 22 calis for a continuation and devel- 
opment of this program for youth. 

“The San Leandro Fine Arts Workshop will 
be given at both Bancroft and John Muir 
Junior High Schools this year,” Figeriod said. 

“Applications will be accepted up to and 
including the first day of the workshop. 
Registration blanks are available at all San 
Leandro School offices or may be obtained by 
calling LO 9-8877. 

“Outstanding talent and interest appears 
to be the keynote of all Fine Arts Workshop 
sessions,” said Figeroid. “The Workshop 
Annex, which represents the best talent at 
all levels drawn from the Fine Arts Workshop 
should continue the fine tradition of ‘Young 
America on Stage.’ 

“Using an Americana theme, featuring 
musical comedies, the regional music, the 
folk songs of United States, students and in- 
structors alike believe that the Workshop 
Annex offers the public something unique 
and stimulating. It is a magnificent pic- 
ture of a young, vital country featuring the 
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young people of the area and a production 
hailing both America and its youth.” 


Cuba Today—First of a Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Canadian Newspaperman Bruce Taylor 
has just completed a 2,200-mile tour of 
Cuba, His eyewitness accounts of the 
chaos which the Communists have intro- 
duced in Castro’s island are the first 
comprehensive reports of these condi- 
tions which have appeared for some time, 
and the Washington Star is publishing 
these reports in a series. 

In order that the widest possible 
audience of Americans may see for them- 
selves what present conditions in Cuba 
are, I am inserting each installment of 
Bruce Taylor’s articles in the RECORD. 
The first such installment is as follows: 
Cusa Topar: Castro LOSING STEAM—BUT Is 

Reavy To CRUSH EXILES 
(By Bruce Taylor) 

The Cuban exiles who have begun to in- 
filtrate their homeland to organize a revolt 
against the dictatorship of Fidel Castro face 
almost certain failure. 

Cuba is coming apart at the seams. Its 
economy is shattered. Conditions overall 
are far worse now than at the time of Pre- 
mier Castro’s ascendancy 5 years ago, and 
are deteriorating relentlessly. But there 
will be no widespread civilian uprising on 
the island now. 

Cuba is totally a police state. Mr. Castro 
is its supreme ruler, and his incredibly effi- 
cient internal security network has the na- 
tion's 7 million people—who are overwhelm- 
ingly dissatisfied with his system of govern- 
ment—tightly in control. 

If Mr. Castro can keep his island alive for 
another 15 years—and his only hope of doing 
so is continuing commerce with Canada and 
other NATO partners of the United States 
which have elected to ignore the American 
trade embargo—Cuba will be irrevocably 
Communist. 

He needs that length of time to imbue 
Cuba's schoolchildren with a thorough 
hatred of “Yankee imperialism,” and to pre- 
pare them to carry his political philosophy 
through all of Latin American. His pro- 
gram of indoctrination is similar to that 
used by prewar Germany to rear its fire- 
eating Hitler youth. 

The adult population, meanwhile, is being 
restrained by terror, helpless to prevent the 
brainwashing of its children. 

Mr. Castro is not endangered by the re- 
turning exiles. It would take major military 
action to destroy what he has built. He 
stands ready today to resist even the full- 
scale invasion he believes is imminent. 

His army of 200,000 fit, well trained, and 
dedicated soldiers is equipped with the best 
weapons in the Russian arsenal. There is 
no reason to believe it would not fight, or 
that it could be beaten by anything less 
than a force of comparable size. 

Anti-Castro leaders in Cuba, who hope 
rather than fear that an invasion is inevita- 
ble, are concerned that the United States 
underestimates Castro’s real 
they have little but prayer and pity to offer 
the exiles who are landing in Cuba. 
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The exiles are scattering into the Sierra 
Mestra and Escambray Mountain ranges of 
the 700-mile-long island, where they hope to 
set up guerrilla bases from which to rally 
open resistance to Mr. Castro. 

They are finding themselves almost entire- 
ly without help. 

Mr. Castro is isolating them. He does not 
intend to give them the kind of toehold he 
grasped—and held—in his own revolution 
against Fulgencia Batista, the dictator he 
deposed in 1959. 

Mr. Batista didn't understand guerrilla 
warfare; he merely tried to keep the Castro 
rebels bottled up in the hills. He lost Cuba 
in 3 years. 

Premier Castro, on the other hand, prob- 
ably knows more about guerrilla fighting— 
and certainly more about the mountains— 
than the exiles who have come back to over- 
throw him. 

He is going into the hills after them. He 
is using 20,000 and 30,000 soldiers at a time 
to encircle individual mountains and root 
out pockets of as few as 4 or 5 rebels. 

The civilians are too frightened to move. 
They are waiting for “the invasion”— 
their first question to me often was a des- 
pairing "When are the Americans coming?“ 
but even if a major invasion is launched, few 
civilians will attempt to support it until they 
are convinced it is succeeding. 


A HARD LESSON 


They feel there is good reason for their 
reticence. They say they were taught a bit- 
ter and bloody lesson by the flasco at the 
Bay of Pigs 3 years ago. 

They learned then that Mr. Castro’s om- 
niscient secret police had far greater knowl- 
edge of the then substantial underground 
than was suspected, and knew where to find 
its leaders before they could organize an 
uprising to coincide with the attack. They 
were rounded up within hours of the land- 
ings at the Bay of Pigs, and were butchered 
or imprisoned. 

The underground has never regained even 
a semblance of its former strength. 

And the Cubans dread a repetition of the 
Military blunders that caused the attack to 
abort when it showed every indication of 
success, and left them wide open to reper- 
cussion. 

It can be stated for the first time now 
that the assault on the island was within 
inches of victory. It failed only because 
early advantages were not pressed, and be- 
Cause there was no real air support for the 
invaders. 

Mr. Castro's immediate subordinates admit 
now they were almost powerless to stop the 
invaders, and that if the latter had been 
given even minimal support the island would 
have fallen. 

“We had no air strength then,” a ranking 
Cuban army officer concedes. “A few Amer- 
ican F-104 (supersonic) jet fighters would 
have knocked down anything we sent up. 

“We were using obsolete jet trainers and 
just about anything else that would fiy. 

BOMBERS FEERLE 

“The B-26 bombers which attacked us 
came from so far away they had fuel for only 
a few minutes over Cuba. We were able to 
send troops and armor unhindered over open 
Toads to the Bay of Pigs. 

“Even so, we ran into trouble immediately 
and probably would have been destroyed if 
there had been support for the invasion. 
The mercenaries (the Cuban Government's 
epithet for the anti-Castro forces it claims 
Were in the pay of the U.S. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency) shot.up the first three tanks 
we sent in against them.” 

(These were Russian tanks. However, 
Cuba later released photographs of them 
lying useless on the beach and claimed they 
were American tanks which had come ashore 
With the invaders, and which had been 
Stopped by the Castro army.) 
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“We were so weak that only stupidity pre- 
vented. us from being beaten,” the officer 
says. “But the situation has changed con- 
siderably since then.” 

Mr. Castro, realizing how close he’d come 
to being toppled by an invasion he hadn't 
expected, set out at once to build the army 
he now boasts is second only to that of the 
United States in the Americas. 

He has modern MIG fighters and the men 
to fly them (both Cuban and Russian), a 
fleet of fast Russian motor torpedo boats, the 
best arms and ammunition the Soviet has 
to offer, and a thoroughly Communist- 
indoctrinated army that is Russian trained. 

PLENTY OF MISSILES 

And all over the island there are Russian 
surface-to-air missiles capable of bringing 
down even the high-flying U-2 reconnais- 
sance planes which make daily sorties over 
Cuba from Florida, just 90 miles away. 

(The Russians say they have removed 
their intercontinental atomic missiles from 
Cuba, but underground leaders there insist 
that some remain, that they have seen them, 
and that they are well hidden from the spy- 
ing cameras of the U-2's.) 

Cuba is expanding its armed forces. It 
has begun compulsory military training for 
all men between the ages of 17 and 45. 
Those it deems too solidly entrenched in 
their opposition to Premier Castro to be con- 
verted are being used, literally, as slave labor 
where manpower is short, such as in sugar- 
cane cutting; the others are being given full 
political indoctrination and are being trained 
as fighters. 

Augmenting the armed forces are 100,000 
miltia men and women, all volunteers. They 
are used to guard nonstrategic civilian sites 
which could be targets for sabotage: depart- 
ment storers, hotels, banks, theaters, gov- 
ernment buildings. 

Half the “milicianos” have been given mili- 
tray training—many are ex-servicemen—and 
can be counted on to fight. 

Not so the other half. It is comprised of 
clerks, secretaries, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, ushers. They take turns guarding the 
buildings in which they work. Each puts 
in 6 to 8 hours of duty a week. The women 
are used mainly in daylight hours. 

Most have volunteered only to show that, 
on the surface at least they are with the 
government. 

They have had little or no training—many 
have never even fired the rifles issued to 
them—and might reasonably be counted 
on to run for their lives at the sight of an 
aircraft carrier off Havana. 


NOT WORRIED 


So Cuba has at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion people under arms it can depend on in 
an emergency. It is clearly alert. 

“We're not too worried about the exiles 
who are coming ashore," says a Castro aide. 
“We're well able to cope with internal trou- 
ble.“ 

Even the chaos that might be created by 
assassination of Castro would be short-lived. 
We're prepared for that eventuality. 

“Our main concern is a military invasion. 

We have every reason to expect one. The 
United States already has supported one in- 
vasion. It has blockaded us, It is flying 
U-2s over us. It had stated publicly it con- 
siders the present situation intolerable. 
Many of its leaders have called for a new 
attack. 

“But we are going to give the United States 
one hell of a surprise if it thinks it can 
take us with its famous “handful of 
Marines.” 

Cuban underground leaders agree. 

“Any new exterior action against Cuba 
must not be another Bay of Pigs,” one told 
me. “It must be a full-scale invasion, or it 
will fail horribly. 
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“The invaders must not count on an in- 
ternal uprising to help them. There won't 
be one. 

“Most of Cuba wants desperately to be rid 
of Castro's communism. But all it can do 
is wait and hope. 

“And if it has to wait too long, there 
will be nothing that can be done for it. 

“It will be too late.” 


Question Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the of- 
ficials and people of Prince Edward 
County, Va., are to be commended for 
the splendid fight they have made to 
preserve constitutional government as 
well as.to try to get legal interpreta- 
tions of constitutional principles in an 
orderly and proper manner. While I 
realize that all of the questions have 
not been answered so far, at least this 
fight has demonstrated to the people of 
America that we are facing a judicial 
dictatorship such as has never been 
known in a republican form of govern- 
ment. The people of America must 
know now, unless like an ostrich they 
are hiding their heads in the sand, that 
unless something is done in the very 
near future we will lose our rights, free- 
doms, and privileges to a grasping, 
power-hungry judicial oligarchy. 

There appeared in the Farmville Her- 
ald of Friday, June 19, 1964, an editorial 
entitled “Question Answered.” It is a 
calm analysis of the situation presently 
facing the Board of Supervisors of 
Prince Edward County. I believe it 
points out the only course open to the 
board at this time. 

I again commend the splendid fight— 
yes, the great fight—that has been car- 
ried on by the magnificent people and 
officials of Prince Edward County. Their 
leadership has been excellent. Law and 
order has been preserved. And, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to include the editorial referred to above, 
which is as follows: 

QUESTION ANSWERED 

It has taken a long time to get the answer 
to a constitutional question posed by the 
action of the Prince Edward Board of Su- 
pervisors 10 years ago. The question: 

Can a legislative body be forced to levy 
taxes by a Federal judicial edict? The answer 
is: Yes. 

Final determination came Wednesday 
when the Federal district court ordered the 
Board of Supervisors of Prince Edward Coun- 
ty to levy taxes and appropriate funds to 
support public schools beginning with the 
term in September 1964. The order finalized 
a decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
May 25, a precedent shattering decision which 
may raise its ugly head again and again to 
haunt the freedom of individuals in other 
fields in the future. A review of the legal 
maze through which this historic question 
has passed during the 10-year period indi- 
cates the struggle the courts have made to 
find a semblance of law upon which to justify 
their decision. The question has been bat- 
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ted around from district Federal court to the 
Federal circuit court and back again, to the 
State courts and the State supreme court, 
until the U.S. Supreme Court, with two Jus- 
tices dissenting, used sociological reasoning 
to establish a new interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. 

An exponent of law and order, Prince Ed- 
ward County and its official boards must 
obey the order of the Court, reluctantly and 
under duress, but not without the knowledge 
that a new and dangerous precedent has 
been set in American jurisprudence. 

If we interpret the order of Judge Lewis 
correctly, he has attempted to leave admin- 
istration of public education in the hands 
of the local boards. He refused to order 
specific amounts of taxes to be levied. He 
refused to order the school board to employ 
teachers “without regard to race.” He did 
not enjoin the State of Virginia, but left 
such action open, indicating the responsi- 
bility of the State. The situation is simply 
that the Federal court has assumed control 
of the public schools of Prince Edward 
County, ordered the legislative body to levy 
taxes, and the school board to operate public 
schools to an accepted State standard. If 
and when future questions occur they may 
be referred logically to the Federal court, 
which we assume will retain jurisdiction of 
the case. 

We believe Prince Edward County will 
continue to act in good faith. The future 
will depend upon cooperation of the county 
board of supervisors, the county school 
board, the State department of education, 
the State of Virginia, the white and Negro 
citizens of the county. The future demands 
the best from the leadership in the county. 
The county must be left alone, free from 
outside dictation and agitation, to work out 
its future program. 

During the past 10 years Prince Edward 
citizens have demonstrated great restraint 
and commendable responsibility in the face 
of unusual pressures, unwarranted criticism 
and at times malicious p da. We 
would expect this same high type of action 
in the future. 

Prince Edward, stand steady. 


Baltic Nations Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution issued by the Baltic Nations 
Committee of Detroit commemorating 
the 23d anniversary of mass deporta- 
tions by the Communists from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

We are indeed fortunate that Amer- 
icans of Estonian, Latvian, and Lithu- 
anian descent stir the conscience of all 
Americans by recalling the frightful out- 
rage inflicted upon the fine people of 
those three nations by this mass deporta- 
tion to Siberia. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas during the independence between 
the two World Wars, the Baltic States showed 
great social and economic progress. After 
the forceful incorporation of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania into the Soviet Union, the 
progress was replaced by misery, terror, and 
oppression. The Soviet occupation represents 
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the crudest. form of colonialism. At the 
time many countries throughout the world 
have gained independence from their colonial 
powers, the Soviet Union has expanded its 
colonial rule: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are thankful to the 
U.S. Government for refusing to recognize 
the forceful incorporation of the Baltic 
States and urge to continue this policy; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we urge the United States 
to adopt as a primary objective of its foreign 
policy the restoration of freedom and democ- 
racy in all countries now dominated by the 
Communists. This should be the basic policy 
to fulfill the goal of a world without fear, 
as advocated by President Johnson; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to bring before the United Nations 
the question of the Baltic States, where the 
citizens are deprived of the right of self-de- 
termination for the last 24 years; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Congress 
to request the President of the United States 
to urge action in behalf of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania as introduced in the Senate 
and House in more than 50 resolutions; be it 


further 

Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to use extreme caution in entering into 
any agreements—political, trade, or cul- 
tural—and take no action that would indi- 
cate approval of Communist rule in any 
part of the world. Instead, we urge the US. 
Government to use all peaceful means to ex- 
tend freedom to all mankind; be it finally 

Resolved, That the resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of State, the chairman of the U.S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Senators from Michigan, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
Michigan, the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan, and the mayor of the city of Detroit. 


Mr. Young Would Be Appreciative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the little 
village of Van Hornesville in my district 
is very proud that it remained until his 
death in 1962, the home of that distin- 
guished American Owen D. Young. Al- 
though he achieved prominent leadership 
in industry and discharged exacting re- 
sponsibilities in the field of government 
and finance at home and abroad, he never 
lost the common touch. This great and 
wise man was simple in his tastes, basic 
in his loyalties. 

Therefore, I felt privileged last Sun- 
day to participate in the ceremony which 
dedicated a plaque to his memory on the 
grounds of a school which bears not only 
his name, but also the impact of his 
generosity and personality. A large 
throng of friends and neighbors who 
loved and respected this man had gath- 
ered in a beautiful sylvan setting for 
commencement exercises which con- 
cluded with a simple, but sincere, tribute 
to Mr. Young, including the reading of 
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an editorial from the Little Falls Evening 
Times. No words could fully express the 
significance of the bond of this great man 
to the community he so dearly loved. 
However, in the hope that it may inspire 
others to foster such a relationship with 
their community, I am happy to share 
this editorial with my colleagues, many 
of whom will recall with deep respect and 
admiration this fine gentleman: 
Mr. YouNG Wovutp Bx APPRECIATIVE 


At the Owen D. Young Central School 
commencement exercises at Van Hornesville 
on Sunday, June 21, a marker honoring the 
memory of the school’s namesake and bene- 
factor is to be unveiled. This will be a re- 
minder to all who see it of the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Young to the cause of education 
and to the community for which he felt a 
lifelong affection. It is the sort of memorial 
he would have appreciated, as the fostering of 
educational facilities and opportunities was 
one of his delights and he did much person- 
ally to improve the scope and quality of 
education in the State of New York. 

Mr. Young grew up in the days of “the 
little red schoolhouse,” famed in song and 


‘story. He knew the handicaps and short- 


comings of the one-room school, as well as 
the achievements of its dedicated teachers 
and earnest students. He determined to do 
all in his power to increase opportunities for 
boys and girls to obtain a good education and 
became a champion of the centralization 
movement in the State. The Van Hornes- 
ville area became one of the first to central- 
ize and, thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
Young, its handsome school became one of 
the showpleces in the movement. His con- 
tributions to secondary education received 
recognition in his appointment to the board 
of regents, on which he served with distinc- 
tion for a number of years. 

His interest in higher education was re- 
flected in his many gifts and services to St. 
Lawrence University, where the Owen Young 
Library is a permanent memorial to the 
school's most distinguished alumnus, 

Mr. Young was a modest man who cared 
little for public honor and acclaim, but who 
would be happy to know that the generations 
whose educational opportunities he helped 
improve has seen to it that his contributions 
in this fleld shall not be forgotten, 


Tribute to Jester Hairston 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
great State of California, and city of 
Los Angeles, resides a noted and talent- 
ed American. Most TV viewers or radio 
listeners know him as LeRoy, the brother 
of Sapphire, and the tyrant of Kingfish. 
However, I feel that his contribution to 
the American society and the entertain- 
ment world has been much more influ- 
ential and forceful. 

This famed American and outstanding 
Californian is the inimitable Jester 
Hairston. Mr. Hairston studied music 
at Tufts University, where he received 
his degree in music, and did further study 
at the Juilliard Conservetory. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Hairston began compos- 
ing and arranging choral music for the 
Hall Johnson Choir. His talent in this 
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field was quickly recognized and he 
eventually moved up to assistant con- 
ductor of the choir. 

He served with the choir for 15 dedi- 
Cated years. During those 15 years, he 
Conducted and arranged choral music for 
radio and Broadway musical shows. He 
Worked with such outstanding artists as 
the late Al Jolson, Andre Kostelantz, 
Alfred Wallenstein—former conductor of 
the Los Angeles Symphony—and Fred 
Waring. 

In 1935 the choir was contracted to 
do the choral music for the play “Green 
Pastures.” Hairston went West with the 
choir to arrange the choral music for the 
Play. The success of the play elevated 
Jester to the ranks of the greats, and put 
him in constant demand. Hollywood kept 
him, and thusly he arranged and con- 
ducted superb background choral music 
for many meritorious movies. Many of 
us have seen “Duel in the Sun,” “The 
Foxes of Harrow,” “Red River,” “Land 
of the Pharaohs,” “Friendly Persuasion,” 
and “Carmen Jones.” We can vividly re- 
member these great movies, and I am 
Sure can almost hear the melodious 
Strains in the background that painted 
and unfolded the moods, thoughts, and 
feelings conveyed through them. These 
raptures of ecstatic tones were produced 
from the sensitive and brilliant mind of 
Jester Hairston. 

But Hairston's excellence is not limited 
to background music, nor to the movies 
of the early fifties. He is also an actor 
of wide acclaim. We remember him as 
Jethro in John Wayne's “The Alamo,” 
and he recently appeared in the movie 
Version of Harper Lee’s To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird” with Gregory Peck. 

As a lecturer on Negro folksongs, and 
as a choral conductor, he is in constant 
demand among schools and colleges all 
Over the country. He has prepared pro- 
grams and concerts for Stanford Uni- 
Versity, and the University of the Pacific, 
Where he recently received an honorary 
degree. He conducted choirs at both 
Schools in arrangements of Negro spirit- 
Uals and folksongs. His choral arrange- 
Ments of “Angels Rolled the Stone 
Away,” “Brother Rabbit,“ Sweet Pota- 
toes,” and “Nobody Knows The Trou- 
bles I Seen,” can be found in all music 
Stores, and are used repeatedly by schools 
and colleges throughout the two hemi- 
Spheres. 

In the field of recording his style has 
Spurred millions to understand and ap- 
Preciate more Negro folksongs and lore. 
Such records as “Christmas Gift,” which 
Was the most successful song on an album 
by Walter Schuman, and Mary's Boy 
Chile,” recorded by Harry Belafonte, 
have reached the million mark in sales. 

Mary's Boy Chile“ has been translated 
to a dozen or more languages, and has 
been recorded by scores of artists. 

Jester Hariston acted as a good will 
ambassador in 1961 from our country to 
instruct Europeans in American folk- 
Songs. This tour was so successful, that 
he was asked to return to Germany, Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, Denmark, and Sweden 
to conduct choral groups in singing Negro 
folksongs. His performance in these 
Countries resulted in a better understand- 

of nationalities, their struggles, 
heartaches, and their pleasures. 

This was a memorable event for Hair- 
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ston. He was asked to conduct the 
famous Godesburg Men's Choir in Ger- 
many for the choir’s centennial anniver- 
sary, which occurred simultaneously with 
the Emancipation Proclamation. This 
aggrandizement was deeply felt and ap- 
preciated by Jester Hairston, who felt 
that no man could ask for more. But the 
choir felt that for a man of his caliber 
and integrity, this was not enough. The 
choir, therefore, presented him with a 
gold medal to show their admiration and 
respect for having the honor to perform 
under such an accomplished artist. 

Jester Hairston has not ceased to pro- 
duce and display his talents. His latest 
achievements helped to win an Emmy. 
He did the vocal music for the best film 
of the year, “Lilies of the Field,” and it 
is his voice heard as that of Sidney Poi- 
tier singing the theme song. 

With all of these successes and achieve- 
ments, Jester Hairston has not lost the 
common touch. He refuses to sit and 
wait to be called. He loves people, and is 
always ready to serve. He has no plans 
for retirement, for he feels that there are 
still too many songs to be sung, and too 
many wonderful people to meet. 


Stocking Fish: Big Job in Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
big year-round jobs in the State of 
Idaho, is keeping our lakes and streams 
stocked with game fish. On June 13, 
1964, the Idaho Free Press, in their sup- 
plement, Weekender magazine, published 
an excellent article regarding this job. 

Since many of my colleagues here are 
fishermen, I would like to include this 
article in today’s Recorp under leave to 
extend my remarks. 

The article follows: 

KEEPING Lakes, STREAMS STOCKED WITH FISH 
Is Bis Jon IN Gem STATE 
(By Fred Dodds) 

Around the turn of the century, civiliza- 
tion came to Idaho and found a raw, harsh 
wilderness. 

Turbulent streams spilled down from the 
mountains, unhampered by dams; and pine 
trees grew where highways now pass. The 
elk wandered loose and unafraid on the 
plains and fish spawned in the streams by 
the thousands. The land supported civiliza- 
tion then. 

But a change has come. Huge concrete 
monuments rise, clogging rivers, and civili- 
zation has pushed the trees back to the soli- 
tude of the mountains. 

With this change has come man and his 
desire to lve more comfortably from the 
land—and with achieved comfort he has de- 
veloped more time for leisure. And this 
leisure is probably the main reason for the 
Idaho State Fish and Game Department's 


It is a full-time job for biologists, chem- 
ists, conservation specialists and a host of 
other fields. They make sure there is enough 
wildlife to go around, so Idahoans can enjoy 
the wilderness they seek. 

And a large part of the department's job 
comes around summertime, when vacation- 
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t 
ers, tourists and a full complement of Idaho 
anglers—more than 260,000 strong—turn to 
the State’s waterways for recreation. 

To keep enough fish in the waters for 
these anglers requires hard work and long 
hours by many department personnel. 

The department operates 18 fisheries in- 
stallations in the State, which includes fish 
hatcheries, spawn-taking stations and dis- 
tributing stations. The majority of these 
hatcheries are located in the southern part 
of Idaho and the largest is the hatchery at 
Hagerman Valley. 

Here such species as kokanee, brown trout, 
mackinaw, golden trout, rainbow, and bass 
are raised for planting in the streams of 
Idaho. . 

According to Kelth Rudd, Nampa area 
game warden, the raising of the “egg” to 
a mature trout is a precise process—requiring 
an even water temperature, the right foods, 
proper distribution of trout in each cubic 
foot of water, and constant checking by 
trained personnel to make sure the hatch 
is right. 

At one time, the spawning cycle of a trout 
was 1% years. Through scientific control, a 
spawn—from egg to trout—is about 3 
months. 

Thousands of trout are raised to maturity, 
or legal size, then released into the streams 
of Idaho for sportsmen; but not all the trout 
are raised“ by the department. Often a 
spawn is taken by a process known as “milk- 


ing.” This done, the egg is cared for until 
it “eyes up.” This means it is starting to 
develop life. This takes about 15 days in 


water of 52 degrees. 

When the egg is ready, it is taken to a 
stream and planted, the same as natural 
trout cover their eggs when they are spawned. 

One such place is a stream in the Selway 
region, where a diversion stream has been 
built by department personnel. It is a slice 
from a main stream or river where the depth 
and overall temperature is almost constant, 
The eggs are planted in the bed of the diver- 
sion stream and left to hatch. 

Rudd notes that with this process, the rate 
of eggs growing to adult trout is about 80 
percent. He added that with natural trout, 
the rate is about 10 percent. 

Of course not all trout are placed in Ida- 
ho’s streams in this manner. A large portion 
is done by releasing legal-size (6 to 10 inches) 
trout directly into the prepicked streams of 
the State. 

These are the trout that are grown at the 
hatcheries, and the trout fishermen most 
often catch around the first of the season. 

Stocking takes place as soon after the 
spring thaw as possible, Rudd states, so the 
fish may become adapted to natural sur- 
roundings and disperse throughout the in- 
tricate waterways of Idaho. 

Selection of the streams to place these 
trout in, however, it not done by chance. 

Every Monday game wardens throughout 
Idaho send a detailed report to department 
headquarters in Boise. The report includes 
information taken from fishermen on the 
catch—where, when, and the size of the fish. 
Through this maze of information, depart- 
ment personnel find the places that are 
heavily fished. 

Rudd offered that it would be useless to 
stock a high mountain lake with 85,000 
worth of fish if only five sportsmen were to 
fish there during the year. Therefore, the 
main streams, lakes and reservoirs are tabu- 
lated, and from this an indication on how 
many trout to any given area can be de- 
termined. 

Rudd also noted that in his years with the 
department he has heard the complaint, 
“You say this stream was stocked, but I 
haven't caught a thing all day.” 

“This,” he says, “is very hard for people 
to understand.” 

He went on to note that some streams can 
support only so much life. A certain stream, 
for instance, can support only 5 trout per 


; 
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1,000 gallons of water, while another may 
support 50 trout per 1,000 gallons of water. 

“The trout,” he notes, “when planted, are 
naturally going to seek out the best place 
where they have cover, clean, cool water, and 
plenty of natural food. Trout disperse fast, 
and thus the old saying that the stream has 
no trout, even though it was stocked only 
last week.“ 

He also brought out a common miscon- 
ception about game wardens. “They are not 
there to check on the sportsman—to see how 
many they can arrest,” he stated. “Their 
main function is to find out where the trout 
are, how many there are, and how they are 
doing. This is to keep a constant check on 
the habits of trout, and to keep ahead of the 
depletion of Idaho’s game fish.” 

He noted the same is true in big game 
season. 

The actual stocking of trout is also a difi- 
cult process. Often personnel have to fight 
snow drifts, muddy roads, and fallen timber 
to get their cargo to an appointed stream or 
lake. This is done in many ways, and with 
the advent of modernization, it can be done 
more swiftly and economically. 

The airplane plays a big role now. From 
the time the trout are loaded until the time 
the job is done, no more than 3 or 4 hours 
have elapsed—a big change from the time 
young trout had to be carted into the wil- 
derness country by . This some- 
times took weeks, and the fatality rate among 
the fingerling trout was high. 

Often a person wonders if such an airdrop 
doesn’t kill a large percentage of the trout; 
but Rudd points out that tests have shown 
only a small number—about 5 percent—die 
in the drop. He noted that water released 
with the fingerlings cushions the fall to a 
great degree and the trout are released in 
mountain lakes with only a small shock from 
the effects of falling and temperature change. 

Another way is the familiar white truck 
that resembles a milk wagon. These take 
thousands of legal size trout to Idaho 
streams where they are released. 

Sometimes people make a point of trying 
to follow the trucks to be sure of a good 
catch. Rudd notes that often such a sports- 
man does catch his limit in a short time, but 
he wonders if they really get the thrill they 
would have if the trout were caught natu- 
rally. He noted that the trout might taste a 
little better on the dinner table if they were 
allowed to live in its natural state for a week 
or 80. 

The stocking of trout and other game fish 
in the State isn’t entirely a Job of supply 
either, Rudd points out. Sometimes it is 
necessary to kill off a large number of game 
fish while destroying large numbers of trash 
fish, in order to replant. 

Magic Reservoir, Roseworth, south of Twin 
Falls, and Island Park are a few examples. 
These at one time were filled with suckers 
and carp, making it necessary to kill the fish 
in these waters with chemicals in order to 
restock them with game fish. 

Again, a constant check by the department 
is necessary to keep ahead of the depletion 
of Idaho's game fish. 

Rudd notes that his job is a year-round 
job, filled with satisfaction and a knowledge 
that he is doing a vital service to the State, 


U.S. Senate Worst Inequity of All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the wake of last week’s Supreme Court 
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decision establishing the rule that popu- 
lation must be the basis for representa- 
tion in both houses of a State legislature, 
the political implications of this decision 
are clear. 

Unfortunately, many of the comments 
upon this decision are motivated either 
by political approval or disapproval. I 
have seen few truly scholarly and prac- 
tical analyses. 

However, Mr. A. T. Burch, retired edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News in his 
column of Saturday, June 20, discusses 
this momentous decision as it applies to 
Illinois and the other 49 States, in a con- 
crete, logical manner. I believe Mr. 
Burch's comments merit widespread at- 
tention and I place the article into the 
Recorp at this point: 

U.S. SENATE Worst INEQUITY OF ALL 


In February 1962, the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that Federal courts had jurisdiction 
over the districting of State legislatures to 
insure the “equal protection of the laws” 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. > 

That decision, entitled Baker v. Carr, gave 
no guidelines to the lower Federal courts as 
to what the Supreme Court would finally con- 
sider permissible. 

As a result, some Federal district courts 
and State courts held that “equal protec- 
tion” was assured if one house was districted 
in a manner to give approximate equality 
among districts, measured solely by popula- 
tion, 

Others held that “equal protection” was 
guaranteed only if both houses were dis- 
tricted according to population. 

Still others held that “equal protection” 
could be insured by any rational plan, with- 
out an absolute requirement for equal pop- 
ulation in the districts of either chamber, 
provided population was given substantial 
weight. 

This week, the Supreme Court established 
the rule that population must be the basis 
for representation in both houses of a State 
legislature. 

The majority opinions in several cases, all 
written by Chief Justice Earl Warren, did 
recognize the impracticality of establishing 
absolute equality. So long as substantial 
equality is preserved, the Court said, some 
consideration may be given to political 
boundaries and geographical divisions. 

These decisions clearly require the redis- 
tricting of the Illinois Senate as well as the 
house, although the Ulinois case was not 
among those decided this week. The mem- 
bers of the Illinois House are being elected 
this year at large because a commission ap- 
pointed by Gov. Otto Kerner could not agree 
on a plan after the Governor had vetoed a 
Dill to redistrict the house voted by the 1963 
legislature. 

The Supreme Court's decisions this week 
did not surprise me. I thought the Court 
was logically bound to come up with this 
conclusion as a result of recent prior opin- 
ions. 

Furthermore, I think that the line of rea- 
soning adopted by the majority of the Court 
in the cases decided this week should lead 
finally to a decision that the U.S. Senate it- 
self, notwithstanding the specific constitu- 
tional provisions guaranteeing each State 
two Senators, is unconstitutional. 

That will be a long time coming, but it 
may come if the view continues to spread 
(Walter Lippmann advocates it) that the 
Court can remedy any political wrong. The 
principal deterrent to this development will 
not be logic but the knowledge that the Sen- 
ate still has power to impeach the members 
of the Supreme Court. 


ORDER DELAYED —~ 


Nobody seems to assume that the Supreme 
Court will require redistricting of the Illi- 
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nois Senate before the November election this 
year. In fact, the Supreme Court com- 
mended a U.S. district court for not making 
its order effective in Alabama in the year it 
decided against the legislative system there. 

If the Illinois case had been decided by the 
Supreme Court before the Alabama, Colo- 
rado, and New York cases, or at the same 
time, this State’s senatorial system might 
have been condemned with special severity. 

There was historical if not logical support 
for giving at least minimum representation 
to every county in States where the counties 
were as old as the State—older, in some in- 
stances, than the U.S. Constitution. 

In such circumstances, the analogy with 
the Federal system was clearer than it is in 
the 1954 Illinois amendment under which 
we have been operating. Here, a senatorial 
district is an artificial creation, with no his- 
torical antecedents. 

The 1954 Illinois amendment divided the 
senatorial districts into three grand divi- 
sions—the city of Chicago, Cook County out- 
side Chicago, and the rest of the State out- 
side Cook County. Chicago was to have 18 
senators, suburban Cook County 6 and the 
State outside Cook County 34. These num- 
bers could be changed only by another 
amendment to the State constitution. 

VETO “UPHELD” 

Governor Kerner has declared that the 
Supreme Court’s decisions this week justify 
his veto of the 1963 bill to redistrict the 
house. This is not absolutely provable. The 
1954 amendment restricted the permissible 
variation in one direction: No district was to 
have less than 80 percent of the quota! 
the population of the State divided by the 
number of representative districts. No dis- 
trict did have less than this figure. 

As to the house, the weakness of the 1954 
amendment was failure to provide an upper 
limit for variation above the quota, Some 
districts—particularly Lake County—greatly 
exceeded it in the 1963 bill. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has r 
the inevitability of some variation from ab- 
solute equality, One can only conjecture 
whether it would have considered the Illinois 
minimum rule as inadequate. 

In its current role as a continuous Federal 
constitutional convention, 50 continuous 
State conventions and 50 State legislatures 
(revising the Federal and State constitu- 
tions at will without referendums), the Su- 
preme Court still has a lot of legislating to 
do before anybody knows for sure what uni- 
form rules it will finally lay down. 

Chief Justice Warren talks a great deal in 
his opinions about the necessity of giving all 
votes equal weight in electing State legisla- 
tures. He talks less, but to some extent, 
about “fair representation.“ The two things 
are not necessarily identical. 

The 1964 special session of the Illinois 
Legislature provided for an election of house 
members at large. The bill provided that no 
party could nominate more candidates at 
large than two-thirds the house member- 
ship. This was intended to guarantee sub- 
stantial minority representation as between 
the major political parties. 

Nothing in the Warren doctrine, however, 
would have prevented the legislature from 
directing both party conventions to nomi- 
nate candidates equal to the total member- 
ship of the house. Had it done so, one party 
might have won every seat in the house by 
a very small statewide majority. 

UNDER ATTACK 


In Ohio, where I wrote editorials for many 
years before coming to the Chicago Daily 
News in 1945, the system of house repre- 
sentation is under attack in the Federal 
courts, 

An amendment to the State constitution 
sponsored by Mark Hanna when he was the 
State’s political boss provided that every 
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county should have at least one representa- 
tive. This tends to perpetuate rural dom- 
ination by giving some counties of small pop- 
ulation at least one house member. The 
tendency has an offset. 

Larger counties have more members, pro- 
Portioned to their population. But the mem- 
bers are elected at large in each country. 
Cuyahoga County, where Cleveland is, elects 
17 members of the house. 

In the late 1920's, during the regime of 
Maurice Maschke as Republican boss, the 
county’s delegation often was entirely Re- 
Publican. In the 1930's, it was entirely Dem- 
Ocratic. Was this “fair representation?” It 
Was not, either in the 1920’s or the 1930's, 

The Cuyahoga County house delegation in 
the legislature now consists of 15 Democrats 
and 2 Republicans. The county’s six sen- 
ators (also elected at large in the county) 
are all Democrats. Is this “fair representa- 
tion”? It is not. 

Chief Justice Warren's attempt to distin- 
gulsh. historically and logically, between the 
Federal senatorial system and the State sys- 
tems is ably answered by Justice John Mar- 
shall Harlan's penetrating analysis. He dis- 
Sented in all the cases decided this week as 
he did, with Justice Felix Frankfurter (who 
has since retired), from Baker v. Carr in 
1962. 

This week, Justices Tom Clark and Potter 
Stewart joined him in two dissents. 

The Federal system is justified by the 
Presumed “sovereignty” of the States, al- 
though, as Warren concedes, the 13 original 
States surrendered some of their sovereignty 
When they formed the Union, and the other 
87 States are all creatures of the Federal 
Government, never independently “sover- 
eign” in the American system. 

A COMPROMISE 

The essence of Warren's argument about 
the Federal-State analogy is that the Federal 
guarantee of two Sentaors to every State was 
& compromise necessary to procure the ratifi- 
Cation of the 1787 Constitution. 

But Harlan points out that, to procure 
Tatification of the 14th amendment, all its 
Sponsors in the congressional debates of 1866 
and on the stump assured the people that 
the States would retain full power over the 
composition of their legislatures and the 
Qualifications of their voters. 

Without these assurances—without this 
compromise—the 14th amendment could not 
have been ratified. 

The same thing is historically true of the 
Ilinois amendment of 1954. It was a com- 
Promise, overwhelmingly approved by the 


But the issue was really decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1962, and logically it 
should strike down the congressional com- 
Promise of 1787, too. 

Before 1954, all the previous constitutions 
of Dlinois—those of 1818, 1848, and 1870— 
had required the legislature to provide equal 
districts, based on population, in both 
houses. 

The ordinance of 1787, adopted the same 
Year that the Federal Constitution was 
Grafted, provided that representation should 
be based on population in the States to be 
formed from the Northwest Territory. This 
Supports Chief Justice Warren's contention 
that the State legislatures were not expected 
&t that time follow the congressional model. 

By the standards laid down by Warren 
&nd a majority of his colleagues, the congres- 
Slonal model is wicked and vicious, much 
more so than any State legislative system. A 
little 5 5 Be Uke 


doing 
F 2 have no 
doubt as to their power to do anything. 
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La Porte (Ind.) Herald- s Comments 
on United States-Russian Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an editorial appearing in 
the June 3, 1964, issue of the La Porte, 
Ind, Herald-Argus entitled “United 
States-Russian Pact.” 

The editorial follows: 

UNITED STATES-RUSSIAN Pact 


Now that the United States and Soviet 
Russia have signed an agreement, described 
as the first bilateral treaty between the two 
nations in 30 years, calling for new consul- 
ates in Leningrad and in New York and Chi- 
cago, the next move to create even closer re- 
lations between the two giants is expected to 
be the inauguration of transglobal plane 
travel between New York and Moscow. The 
decision to approve these flights is now up to 
President Johnson, and there are some pre- 
dictions he will do so before the November 
elections. The flights would begin in the 
spring of 1965. 

Under provisions of the treaty, subject 
to approval of the U.S. Senate, tourists and 
other travelers from both countries will 
have better protection and will get better 
needed service while traveling. The agree- 
ment provides, for example, that United 
States and Soviet officials be informed within 
3 days of the arrest or detention of each 
other’s nationals and communicate with 
them within 4 days. In the the 
Russian Government has frequently held 
incommunicado Americans arrested for any 
reason, 

This treaty came into being without ei- 
ther side giving up much of anything. It 
is chiefly a gesture of good will to smooth 
out relations between the two powers. It 
will depend, of course, upon the attitude of 
the Kremlin, which has been known in times 
past to disregard pacts or parts thereof when 
to disregard suited the Kremlin purposes. 
However, the current Khrushchev policies 
of accommodation with the West presage 
successful operation of the consular treaty. 

United States and Russian interchanges 
are more extensive now than ever, and with 
the advent of the treaty even more can be 
expected. -six Soviet students are 
studying in America and the same number 
of Americans are in Russia. The U.S. show, 
“Holiday on Ice,” is traveling through the 
Soviet Union. A graphic art's exhibit has 
just closed there. An American communica- 
tion’s exhibit will open in Moscow in the 
fall. Over the last 6 years the Soviets have 
bought 125 American films, but U.S. film 
distributors have bought only 16 films from 
Russia. Americans are traveling in the So- 
viet Union at the rate of 8,000 to 12,000 a year, 
while about 2,000 Russians a year are visit- 
ing in the United States. During the next 
2 years 55 scientists from each nation will 
TREN vr ana eee lectures and 


New York flights, will be further means of 
further reducing the barriers between the 
two nations. And as these barriers are re- 
duced, better understanding develops. And 
better understanding is certainly one foun- 
dation stone for peace. 
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Better understanding does not mean that 
Americans will come to admire communism 
or its operation but only that they will know 
more about it and about how the people of 
the Soviet Union live and think and feel. 
Knowledge in this case can be a power for 
good, for the building of a peace. 


How Much Foreign Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month we enacted the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1964. Reporting of the 
press all but ignored the expressions of 
the minority which gives the people the 
erroneous impression that all Members 
are in agreement with the authorization 
and with the administration of foreign 
aid by the executive branch. I am 
pleased to see that at least one pub- 
lisher has noted the minority views and 
I commend to all Members of the House 
the reading of the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 17 editorial 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Un- 
der unanimous consent I insert the edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point: 

FOREIGN Am QUESTIONS 

When the foreign assistance bill passed 
the House of Representatives, virtually with- 
out change, the minority views which were 
extremely ably presented were overshadowed 
by the victory of the bill itself and by the 
continuing debate on civil rights. We think 
these views are worthy of more notice than 
they received at that time. 

The report, signed by Congressmen ADAIR, 
Gross, BERRY, DERWINSKI, Barri, and 
TuHomson, stated that their opposition to- 
ward making any additional funds available 
to the executive branch was based on a wide 
range of faults, almost any one of which 
would have caused management of any pri- 
vately operated business to stop and take an- 
other look. They declared that: 

- The Congress has lost all semblance of con- 
trol over the aid program; 

The executive branch continues to make 
long-term aid commitments without prior 
congressional approval; 

Trade and aid continues with Communist 
governments; much of the military assist- 
ance is beyond the capacity of the recipient 
nation to utilize; 

The program is overfunded and lacks con- 
sistency or direction; 

There is little evidence that it has been 
successful in achleving its objectives; 

The impact of assistance fails to reach the 
grassroots level; 

The aid effort is diffused and reasonable 
criteria in the selection of recipients are 
lacking; 

Administrative and program deficiencies 
abound, including overprograming, hoarding 
of funds, waste, and extravagance; 

We are attempting too much for too many 
too soon; 

AID finances Government-owned facilities 
which compete with private enterprise; and 

Fiscal responsibility is not the watchword 
of the aid administering agency. 
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The committee further declared that action 
by Congress is needed now to regain control 
and redirect the foreign aid program toward 
meaningful objectives. They suggested that: 

Economic aid funds must be substantially 
reduced. 

Bilateral economic aid should not be given 
to countries that are giving economic devel- 
opment aid directly to other countries. 

Sufficient military and economic assistance 
funds should be earmarked solely for use in 
Vietnam. 

Loans, if made, should be for projects only 
and so-called balance of payments or pro- 
gram loans stopped. 

Funds presently obligated or reserved for 
loans, grants, or other projects which have 
not been firmed up should be released. 

The Agency should preaudit intended im- 
ports to be purchased with U.S. funds to pre- 
clude future imports of ineligible items. 

Very few people believe that we should 
abolish foreign aid. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans recognize that foreign 
aid is vital to our security. The big qeustion 
is: How much foreign aid is necessary? 

The questions raised by the Republican 
minority deserve to be answered. 


Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee on the Becker 
amendment, Charles H. Tuttle, Esq., of 
the New York bar, presented a brilliant 
analysis of this proposal. Mr. Tuttle is 
eminently well qualified to speak on this 
subject, having been a member of the 
New York Board of Higher Education for 
many years and counsel in a number of 
cases involving religious freedom. He is 
counsel to the National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Tuttle’s statement clearly points 
out the grave risks to religious liberty 
contained in this proposal. I commend 
his statement, which follows, to my col- 
leagues and all those who desire to pre- 
serve our heritage of religious freedom 
in America: 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED BECKER AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
I. The Becker amendment. 

This amendment is the most prominent of 
the many introduced in Congress following 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the prayer and Bible- 
reading cases. (Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 
June 1962; and Abington School District v. 
Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, June, 1963.) 

The Becker amendment reads: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to, prayers or Bibli- 
cal Scriptures, if participation therein is on 
a voluntary basis, in any governmental or 
public school, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, , ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
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or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Con- 

Immediately noteworthy are the facts (1) 
that this proposed amendment runs to the 
whole Constitution of the United States and 
not merely to the first amendment which is 
not mentioned; an (2) that, in conse- 
quence, it affects the whole constitutional 
structure of freedom in American life, for it 
authorizes instead of prohibiting Govern- 
ment to select, compose and impose in tax- 
supported schools and institutions exercises 
of religion and of the religious faith and 
creed which such exercises predicate, to re- 
quire a religious reference in the oath quali- 
fying for public office, and to affect in the 
area of religion the liberty of which Govern- 
ment cannot deprive an individual without 
due process of law, and as to which all per- 
sons are entitled to the equal protection of 
the laws. 

The extent of this reversal can, in the first 
instance, best be measured against the back- 
ground and content of the first amendment 
which was adopted in 1791 and has never 
been changed. 

II. The “preferred position“ of the five 
basic freedoms in the constitutional struc- 
ture of liberty. 

The first amendment is brief but explicit. 
It reads: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

By the 14th amendment these five basic 
freedoms became equally immune from State 
abridgment. 

By their embodiment in the first amend- 
ment these five freedoms “are in a preferred 

tion” in our constitutional system. 
(Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105, 115.) 
In Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 1945, the 
Supreme Court spoke (p. 530) of the pre- 
ferred place given in our scheme to the great, 
the indispensable democratic freedoms se- 
cured by the first amendment”, and went on 
to say (p. 530): 

“That priority gives these liberties a sanc- 
tity and a sanction not permitting dubious 
intrusions. * * * 

“It was not by accident or coincidence that 
the rights of freedom in speech and press 
were coupled in a single guaranty with the 
rights of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition for redress of grievances. All 
these, though not identical, are inseparable. 
They are cognate rights, c.f. De Jonge v. Ore- 
gon, 299 U.S. 353, 364, and therefore are 
united in the first articles assurance. Cf. 1 
Annals of Congress 759760. 

III. Provisions in the U.S. Constitution 
which, in addition to those in the first 
amendment, are excluded from operation by 
the Becker amendment to the full scope of 
its terms. 

Both sections 1 and 2 of the Becker amend- 
ment introduce themselves in the words 
“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit” what follows. Section 3 
equally excludes, for it ordains that “nothing 
in this article (thus including sections 1 and 
2) shall constitute an establishment of 
religion.” 

The cumulative effect of these three sec- 
tions not only on the first amendment but 
also on other provisions of the Constitution 
concerning religion and liberty is explicit 
in their very wording. 
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(1) In reciting the basic purposes of the 
Constitution, the preamble includes: to “in- 
sure domestic tranquillity,” “and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


What followed this preambie showed that 
the Founding Fathers, who drafted the Con- 
stitution and the American people who rati- 
fied it, were well aware from personal ex- 
perience and the bitter lessons of preceding 
centuries that one of the greatest dangers 
to liberty and domestic tranquillity was in- 
evitable in any effort by the state or by 
religion to control the machinery of the 
other, or in concert to control the liberty 
of the individual. (Engle v. Vitale, supra, 
370 U.S. 421, 429; Abington School District v. 
Schempp, supra, 374 U.S. 203, 274; Everson v. 
Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1, 8-11.) 

Indeed; truer today than in 1787 is the 
statement that (Abington, p. 214): 

“This freedom to worship was indispens- 
able in a country whose people came from 
the four quarters of the earth and brought 
with them a diversity of religious opinion.” 

(2) In fulfillment of the basic purposes 
thus declared in the preamble, the Consti- 
bers (art. VI, sec. 3) went on to provide 

at: 

“No religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” 

The 14th amendment made this prohibi- 
tion equally applicable to any office or public 
trust under any of the States. (Torcaso v. 
Watkins, 367 U.S. 488, 1961.) In this Torcaso 
case the Supreme Court said (p. 495): 

We repeat and again reaffirm that neither 
a State nor the Federal Government can con- 
stitutionally force a person ‘to profess a 
belief or disbelief in any religion.’ Neither 
can constitutionally pass laws or impose re- 
quirements which aid all religions as against 
nonbelievers, and neither can aid those reli- 
gions based on a belief in the existence of 
God as against those religions founded on 
different beliefs.” 

On the other hand, section 2 of the Becker 
amendment proposes to ordain: 

“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid of 
God or a Supreme Being in any governmental 
or public document, proceeding, activity, 
ceremony,” etc. 

Certainly, a national or State requirement 
that qualification for office shall require a 
signed oath or affirmation which professes 
belief in God or invokes the aid of God for its 
fulfillment would be a “governmental or 
public document,” and the administration 
and taking of such an oath would also be a 
“governmental or public proceeding, activity, 
ceremony.“ 

So, likewise, the administration of the 
oath to witnesses in court or to the afflants 
to affidavits, or to those required to verify 
under oath governmental forms. 

Under the present Constitution, for per- 
sons whose conscience does not permit the 
usual invocation “So help me God,” a simple 
affirmation is a permissible and equally 
valid substitution. 

But under the Becker amendment, that 
“Nothing in this Constitution” can stand in 
the way, a requirement by the Nation or a 
State that such an oath or affirmation to 
be valid or effective shall contain and pro- 
fess a religious belief would become consti- 
tutional and enforcible under penalty of dis- 
qualification or invalidity regardless of the 
person's actual belief or individual con- 
science. 

Nor, under the Becker amendment, would 
such a requirement constitute a govern- 
mental “establishment of religion.” 

(3) The fifth amendment to the present 
Constitution provides that: 

“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.” 
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The term “liberty” as used in this con- 
stitutional guarantee “is not confined to 
mere freedom from bodily restraint,” but 
“extends to the full range of conduct which 
the individual is free to pursue and it can- 
not be restricted except for a proper gov- 
ernmental objective.“ (Bolling v. Sharpe, 
347 U.S. 497, 499, 195.) 

But the Becker amendment expressly an- 
nuls everything in the Constitution which 
Presently prohibits or prevents governmental 
Composition of prayers and governmental 
Selection of biblical readings to be conducted 
in public schools or institutions sup 
and conducted by public taxation of believ- 
ers and nonbelievers. 

Obviously, such taxation for a govern- 
Mental formulation of a religious belief is a 
governmental deprivation of a dissenting tax- 
payer's religious “liberty,” whether or not 
he feels personally coerced for social or group 
Teasons to participate or allow his children 
to participate in such state composed and 
imposed religious exercises. 

In recognizing the scope of “liberty” fun- 
damental to the American tradition and con- 
cept of constitutional rights, the Supreme 
Court said in Everson v. Board of Education, 
330 U.S, 1, 18, that it “requires the State to 
be a neutral in its relations with groups of 
religious believers and nonbelievers; it does 
not require the State to be their adversary.” 
Hence, as also said in the Abington School 
Case, 374 U.S. 203, 225-6, 229, liberty of reli- 
gious belief “has never meant that a majority 
could use the machinery of the State to 
Practice its beliefs,” or that, by the compul- 
sion of public taxation, the momentary ma- 
jority could force the minority who have 
different beliefs to contribute to the support 
of the majority's use of the machinery of 
the state for the profession and ce of 
the majority's religious beliefs in publicly 
Supported schools and institutions. 

Liberty loses its exalted quality and mean- 
ing when the majority of the moment can 
compel a minority to subsidize the majority's 
Use of public tax-supported institutions for 
Official dissemination of their own religious 
beliefs and practices. 

(4) The 14th amendment in the present 
Constitution provides in section 1: 

“Nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
Process of law; nor deny to any person within 
— jurisdiction the equal protection of the 

ws." 

What the 5th amendment forbids to the 
National Government, this 14th amendment 
also forbids to any State government or sub- 
Givision thereof. 

By its twice repeated introductory words 
“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit,” the Becker amendment 
Proposes to annul all the prohibitions of the 
14th amendment incompatible with its own 


The concept of liberty in the 14th amend- 
Ment is obviously identical with its concept 
in the 5th amendment. 

“The equal protection of the laws” is 
Clearly denied when a majority may control 
and use public tax-supported schools and 
institutions for official dissemination of its 
Particular religious beliefs and practices, and, 
again, when it can use the power of public 
taxation to compel subsidizing such special 
privilege, 

The contrary view entails the hazard that 
the majority of today may be the minority of 
tomorrow. 

IV. Religion under the first amendment. 

The freedom insured by the first amend- 
Ment, as it has stood unaltered since 1791, 
has been of incalculable benefit to religion. 

Under its aegis religion has flourished in 
this Nation possibly more dynamically than 
anywhere else. The disastrous consequences, 
in a democratic and pluralistic society de- 
Pendent fundamental national unity 
and tranquility, of having religion and poli- 
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tics entangled together or in opposition in 
National State, and local ballot boxes, have 
been avoided, an entanglement from which, 
as the lessons of history show, both religion 
and government suffer in their integrity. 
The test of the reality of the free exercise 
of religion is whether the same freedom 
is equally for all. It loses its title to the word 
“free” when the majority of the moment can 
bring governmental, economic, and social 


pressure against any individual's freedom or 


conscience. 

As said by the United States Supreme 
Court in Abington School District v. 
Schempp, 374 US. 203, 226: 

“While the free exercise clause clearly pro- 
hibits the use of State action to deny the 
rights of free exercise to anyone, it has never 
meant that a majority could use the ma- 
chinery of the State to practice its beliefs.” 

V. The Becker amendment undermines the 
whole structure of religious and hence of 
individual liberty now guaranteed by the 
U.S. Constitution in the light of bitter hu- 
man experience with Government determined 
and sponsored religious activity and belief. 

It makes official whatever in point of prac- 
tice, content, belief and use a National, State 
or local government, deriving its existence 
and authority from the ballot box, shall com- 
pose and direct by official sanction as an or- 
thodox expression of religious belief. 

While purporting to order that “nothing 
in this article shall constitute an establish- 
ment of religion,” everything in all its three 
sections authorizes the accomplishment of 
just that. Government selects orthodoxy 
and sponsors its selection and practice. 

There can be no doubt of the historicity of 
the following statement in Engel v. Vitale, 
370 U.S. 421, 429: 

“By the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, our history shows that there was a 
widespread awareness among many Ameri- 
cans of the dangers of a union of church and 
state. These people knew, some of them 
from bitter personal experience, that one of 
the greatest dangers to the freedom of the 
individual to worship in his own way lay in 
the Government's placing its official stamp 
of approval upon one particular kind of 
prayer or one particular form of religious 
services. They knew the anguish, hardship, 
and bitter strife that could come when zeal- 
ous religious groups struggled with one 
another to obtain the government’s stamp of 
approval from each king, queen, or pro- 
tector that came to temporary power.” 

In Abington School District v. Schempp, 
374 U.S. 203 (1963), the Supreme Court re- 
corded the fact that (p. 213-214) : 

“Indeed, only last year an official survey 
of the country indicated that 64 percent of 


of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(83d ed. 1962), 48, while less than 3 percent 
profess no religion whatever. Id. at p. 
46. ese „* 

“Today authorities list 83 separate re- 
ligious bodies, each with membership exceed- 
ing 50,000, existing among our people, as well 
as innumerable smaller groups. Bureau of 
the Census, op. cit., supra, at 46-47.“ 

Thus by silence the proposed amendment 
avoids recognition of the Pandora box which, 
for opening, the amendment will hand to the 
multitude of governments, of sects and of di- 
versities of religious opinion in this country. 

Over the centuries Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews have shared the same experiences 
in having endured the bitter consequences of 
denial or curtailment of religious freedom. 
Those lessons should not be forgotten. Re- 
ligious freedom is either full freedom or it is 
not freedom at all. It is either for all per- 
sons—those with faith and those with no 
faith or with a different faith—or else it is 
a profession of a right by those of one belief 
to use the mechanism and funds of the State 
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to promote their own belief and to disad- 
vantage those of a different belief. 

In the American system there should not 
be degrees of human liberty. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal.” There are, of course, govern- 
ments and people who believe this folly; but 
we in the United States have staked on it our 
all. This is no time for any retreat. 
Neither government nor religion can afford 
it. 
VI. The reservation in section 1 of a privi- 
lege of nonparticipation avoids neither of 
the new powers which that section confers 
on government as to governmental and pub- 
lic schools and institutions, namely the 
power to compose and conduct religious ex- 
ercises for those compulsorily assembled 
therein, and the power to subsidize such ex- 
ercises by public taxation. Nor does it avoid 
the inherent pressures involved. 

The purported reservation in section 1, “if 
participation therein is on a voluntary basis,” 
does not alter or escape the following facts: 

(1) An audience assembled by government 
by compulsion of law; 

(2) The act of government in composing, 
sanctioning and requiring specified religious 
exercises for such audience so assembled; 

(3) Such religious exercises to be part of 
the educational program and procedure im- 
posed by government for such governmental 
and public schools and institutions; 

(4) The subsidizing thereof by public 
funds raised by public, general taxation; 

(5) Nonconformity by pupils with religious 
exercises sO sponsored and conducted can 
easily, if not inevitably, involve a religious 
stigma, loss of class with the conforming 
majority and a fear of disadvantage in and 
with the school and Its staff. These are fac- 
tors of coercion and pressure, whether vocal, 
subtle or both; 

(6) Imposing on teachers or other school 
Officials the duty of conducting religious 
exercises not in conformity with their own 
beliefs. 


By its very nature and definition, a 
religious exercise presupposes and expresses 
religious belief and creed and an accompany- 
ing rite. The government’s selection and 


of its underlying predicate and rite, a gov- 
ernment-aided establishment of religion 
subsidized by public funds obtained by gen- 
eral taxation. 


The repetitive and comprehensive author- 
izations in sections 1 and 2 of the Becker 
amendment leave no tangible barrier to 
direct or indirect religious indoctrination, 
under government sponsorship, in a religious 
belief, creed and practice. Indeed, such 
seems to be their very object. Thus a con- 
stitutional way is to be opened for political 
authority to take sides in the areas of per- 
sonal conscience and religious liberty. 

2 said in the Abington case (874 U.S. 203, 
): 

“We agree with the trial court's finding as 
to the religious character of the exercises. 
Given that finding, the exercises and the law 


requiring them are in violation of the estab- 
lishment clause.” 


Such a method of effecting a government- 
sponsored establishment of as part 
of “the supreme law of the land” (Constitu- 


State and local) for a change each time a new 
political administration is elected to office.” 
It therefore can, and according to all human 
experience will, convert matters of religious 
beliefs and practices into political issues and 
thus into election and sectarian controver- 
sies. (Engel case, 370 U.S. 421, 429, 430.) 
The vicissitudes of successes at the ballot 
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box will determine official selection between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 

Moreover, the consequences could well be 
that the selection and formulation of such 
religious exercises could differ and be con- 
tradictory from school board to school board 
across the country, dependent on the special 
or sectarian views of the board’s members. 
The Supreme Court's opinion in the Abing- 
ton case (374 US. 203, 209, 210) quotes the 
conflicting testimonies of distinguished 
theologians that reading from the New Testa- 
ment could be offensive to the Jewish faith; 
that, on the other hand, within the Chris- 
tian faith only the New Testament could be 
regarded as nonsectarlan“; and that the 
exclusion of the New Testament would be a 
sectarlan practice.” 

Furthermore, who is to decide whether 
non-participation is for sincere reasons of 
religious belief or nonbelief, or to what ex- 
tent and in what manner, with due regard 
to the secular program and good order, it 
may be manifested? 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter merely expressed 
the most common experience when, in con- 

in McCullom v. Board of Education, 
333 U.S. 203, he said (p. 227): 

“That a child is offered an alternative may 
reduce the constraint; it does not eliminate 
the operation of influence by the school in 
matters sacred to conscience and outside the 
school’s domain. The law of imitation op- 
erates, and non-conformity is not an out- 
standing characteristic of children. The 
result is an obvious pressure upon children 
to attend.” 

Even Mr. Justice Stewart, dissenting in 
the Abington case (374 U.S. 203, 318), ac- 
knowledged: 

“And even under a law containing an ex- 
cusable provision, if the exercises were held 
during the schoolday, and no equally desir- 
able alternative were provided by the school 
authorities, the likelihood that children 
might be under at least some psychological 
compulsion to participate would be great.” 

See also the concurring opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brennan in the Abington case at 
pages 289-290. 

This element of inevitable pressure and 
coercion has been repeatedly recognized by 
courts across the country. People ex rel. 
Ringo v. Board of Education, 245 Ml. 334, 351; 
Tudor v. Board of Education, 14 N.J. 31; 100 
A. 2d 857. 866; State ex rel. Weiss v. District 
Board, 78 Wisc. 177, 199-200; Knowlton v. 
Baumhover, 182 Iowa 691, 699, 700. 

So, likewise, the teacher or official required 
to conduct the prayers or Bible-reading may 
well be confronted with the choice of par- 
ticipating in disregard of his own conscience 
and belief or of risking his position or aca- 
demic future by refusing. 

VII. The existing decisions of the Su- 
preme Court do not affect religious expres- 
sions, in accordance with American tradition 
and practice, where governmental composi- 
tion and direction of religious exercises at 
public expense for audiences gathered by 
compulsion of law, are not involved. 

A mature and unemotional reading of the 
opinions of the Supreme Court, of the con- 
curring opinions, and even of the dissenting 
opinions, shows that the Court was deciding 
nothing more than that it is not the busi- 
ness of government to compose and impose 
religous exercises to be conducted in public, 
tax-supported schools and Institutions where 
the audience fs assembled by compulsion of 
law. 

The Court's opinion in the Abington case 
(374 U.S. 202, 205) opens with this definition 
of the narrow issue to be decided, namely 
whether “State action requiring that schools 
begin each day with readings from the Bible,” 
was violative of the first amendment. 

The Court's opinion that such a violation 
resulted was written by Mr. Justice Clark 
who previously, in a public address concern- 
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ing the earlier Engel case, had said (49 Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal 444, 1963) : 

“Here was a State-written prayer circulated 
to State-employed teachers with instructions. 
to have their pupils recite it in unison at 
the beginning of each school day. The Con- 
stitution says that the Government shall 
take no part in the establishment of religion. 
No means no. As soon as people learned 
that this was all the Court decided—not that 
there could be no official recognition of a 
Divine Being or recognition on silver or cur- 
rency of ‘In God We Trust,’ or public ac- 
knowledgment that we are a religous 
nation—they understood the basis on which 
the Court acted.” 

That nothing more was decided is made 
manifest by the text and by the footnotes. 

The consequences of an opposite decision 
are made manifest by what has followed— 
politically sponsored efforts by political 
means, with resultant strong religious and 
popular controversy, to use the Constitution 
of the United States to empower the legis- 
lative arm of National, State and local gov- 
ernments to determine on all educational 
levels across the country what shall be the 
established expression and exercise of re- 
liglon in public, tax-supported schools and 
institutions, 

VIII. The American Constitution and re- 
ligion and the state. For 173 years the re- 
vered words “free exercise of religion“ have 
shone as one of the five supreme essentials 
of “liberty” as Americans have cherished 
that exalted term from the beginning. 

Those words pay tribute to the essential 
quality of true religion as itself “the per- 
fect law of liberty.” 

“Free” means free“ —free for difference, 
diversity and disbelief itself—“free” not for 
some but for all. 

What has true religion to fear, save intru- 
slon and control by the political arm of the 
state? 

The American concept of liberty offers to 
minorities not second-class citizenship or 
eyen mere tolerance, but full equality in 
freedom; and true religion, with its divine 
concept of human brotherhood in heirship 
as sons of God, Is not and cannot be less or 
lower in its concept of liberty. 

The Pounding Fathers, when they framed 
the Constitution and spoke of the free exer- 
else of religion as an inalienable right of all 
citizens, aimed not at mere tolerance but at 
converting tolerance into liberty. 

The present clash of angry words and the 
rush to sloganeering prove their wisdom and 
also their solicitude both for the state and 
for religion. 

Religion, as they conceived it, is never po- 
litical in its nature or in its need. Its sum- 
mons has always been to free spirits—to a 
devotion which loses its sincerity when en- 
forced or converted into a civic, social or 
political badge. 

As the widely respected Cardinal Valerian 
Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay, India, said 
at the recent Vatican Council: 

“A secular state does not mean a godless 
state, but one in which no particular reli- 
gion is favored and all religious beliefs are 
given freedom to practice and propagate.” 

The Reverend Robert F. Drinan, the Cath- 
olic dean of Boston College Law School, 
speaking at an assembly of the leaders of the 
three major faiths held at Miami! Beach, 
on April 15 last, called for a cooperative ef- 
fort (and I quote)“to seek the fullness of 
religious freedom for all—those with faith 
and those with no faith.” 

On June 27, 1962, President Kennedy 
speaking at a news conference several days 
after the Supreme Court's decision in the 
Prayer and Bible Reading cases, said (New 
York Times, June 28, 1962): “The Supreme 
Court has made its judgment. A good many 
people obviously will with it; others 
will agree with it. But I think that it is 
Important for us, if we are going to main- 
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June 
tain our constitutional principle, that we 
support. Supreme Court decisions even when 
we may not agree with them. 

“In addition, we have in this case a very 
easy remedy, and that is to pray ourselves. 
And I think that it would be a very welcome 
reminder to every American family that we 
can pray a good deal more at home, we can 
attend our churches with a good deal more 
fidelity, and we can make the true meaning 
of prayer much more important in the lives 
of all our children. That power is very 
much open to us. And I would hope that as 
a result of this decision, that all American 
parents will intensify their efforts at home. 
And the rest of us will support the Constitu- 
tion and the responsibility of the Supreme 
Court in interpreting it, which is theirs and 
given to them by the Constitution.” 

These statements by President Kennedy 
are in harmony with the subsequent formal 
“Policy Statement of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America.“ adopted by its general 
board on June 7, 1963, by a vote of 67 to 1, 
with 1 abstention. That policy statement 
declared: 

“Teaching for religious commitment Is the 
responsibility of the home and the commu- 
nity of faith (such as the church or syna- 
gogue) rather than the public schools.” 


South Bend (Ind.) Tribune Comments on 
Congressional Action on Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
orD the text of an excellent editorial con- 
cerning recent congressional action on 
excise taxes. 

The editorial, which appeared on June 
20, 1964, follows: 


Poor TIMING 


It is nothing new, certainly, to see Con- 
gress overriding attempts to repeal tem- 
porary excise taxes. Like subsidies, the 
temporary imposts have extraordinary stay- 
ing power. 

Thus, nobody should have been very sur- 
prised when the House beat down the pro- 
posal to reduce forthwith, and terminate 
next summer, the 10 percent Federal sales 
tax on such things as women's handbadgs, 
costume jewelry, fur-trimmed coats, and cos- 
metics. 

This time, however, there was a better- 
than-usual case to be made for continuing 
the taxes in question. 

It just wasn't the time for further Federal 
tax cutting, no matter the appeal to the 
taxpayer, 

The proposed reduction and eventual elim- 
ination would have cost the Government 
$500 million a year in revenue ultimately. 
That the Treasury is in no position to ab- 
sorb that kind of loss on the heels of the 
biggest income tax cut in history should be 
apparent. It faces a deficit in the range of 
$9 billion in the fiscal year ending June 30. 
The most optimistic guess for the following 
year is that the deficit can be held to around 
$6 billion, 

There hasn't been enough time to see if 
the income tax cut will live up to its billing 
as a business stimulator so strong that it 
soon will lift Federal revenue above the pre- 
cut level. Until we know more about that, 
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it is hard to argue for excise tax reduction, 
Much less elimination, as proposed. 

If there was to have been serious thought 
of tampering with the excise tax structure, 
it should have come in connection with the 
income tax cutting study and debate. 

The aroma of politics was strong around 
the proposal, made by the Republicans. It 
was a pitch to curry the favor of the fem- 
inine voters. In fact they made no bones 
about it. Representative Jon BYRNES, of 
Wisconsin, put it bluntly: We should not 
penalize the ladies. I think it is about time 
we did something for them.“ 

Unfortunately, the proposal was poorly 
timed. It flew in the face of the fiscal facts 
of life. 


Address by Edward N. Costikyan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, with 
great pleasure I offer for the Recorp the 
address of the Honorable Edward N. 
Costikyan, county leader of the Demo- 
cratic County Committee of the County 
of New York, at the annual dinner of the 
New York County Democratic Commit- 
tee on Thursday, May 14, 1964. Present 
at the dinner were the working and con- 
tributing members and officials of the 
Democratic Party of New York County. 
Mr. Costikyan traced the origin of the 
New York County Democratic organiza- 
tion and the ideals of the Democratic 
Party in New York which has caused it 
to function as a vibrant, youthful, and 
forward-looking organization, despite its 
centuries-old age. 

The address follows: 

Appress BY Epwarp N. CosTIKYAN, AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE New YORE COUNTY 
DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE, May 14, 1964 
Ladies and gentlemen, I hope all of you 

have noticed the great innovation which our 

Program calls for tonight. The men of the 

cloth outnumber the political speakers 2 

to 1. In this year 1964, in light of the many 

problems which we face in America, I suggest 
that the ratio is appropriate. 

Of course, haying limited the political 
Speeches to two, we cheated a little by hav- 
ing a few people bring what the program 
®uphemistically describes as “Greetings.” 

As one of them, I would like first, on be- 
half of all those present, to bring greetings 
to our two distinguished guests, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner and Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY. 

Senator HUMPHREY and Mayor Wagner, you 
have before you election district captains 
from election districts all over Manhattan. 
They give freely of their time and energy 
day in and day out throughout the year, and 
tonight they are here at their own expense 
to pay tribute to this Democratic Party to 
which they and you belong. 

You have before you many government 
Officials—from commissioners to clerks—from 
Judges to attendants—who serve the public 
day in and day out, and who remain dedi- 
cated members of our party. In their daily 
work they advance the great traditions of 
Public service which our party has always 
Stood for. 

You have before you presidents and vice 
Presidents and secretaries and treasurers and 
other officers of the 36 local political clubs, 
Which among them cover every block and 
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every building in this county. They, too, 
give of their time and energy and money 
year in and year out. Among them they raise 
and spend over $350,000 year in and year out 
to maintain these local headquarters and 
to give service to the people every week of 
the year. 

You have before you the 66 men and 
women who together head our local political 
clubs and act as the executive committee for 
the Democratic Party of this county. They 
are politicians and they are proud of it, and 
we are proud of them. 

You have before you hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of devoted men and women who have, 
year in and year out, contributed generously 
to see that the Democratic Party of New York 
County can continue to function and to per- 
form its obligations. 

All of them are here tonight with you to 
reaffirm their identification with this great 
party, their devotion to its highest principles, 
and their willingness to give it continued 
support. 

On their behalf I bring greetings to you, 
our beloved Mayor Robert F. Wagner, your- 
self a product of this great institution, and 
today its most outstanding member. I know 
I speak for everyone in this room and many 
who could not join us when I wish for you, 
after a year of personal travail and deep grief, 
the continued will and strength to struggle 
with and to solve what at times appear to be 
the insoluble problems of our city. You 
have our support and our deep affection. 

And to you, Senator HUMPHREY, on behalf 
of all those who are here present, I bring an 
expression of the respect, the admiration, and 
the gratitude of the Democratic Party of New 
York County for the years you have devoted 
to strengthening our party and to helping it 
to live up to its highest ideals. And, spe- 
cifically, I bring you expressions of support 
and gratitude for the battle you are waging 
now in the Senate of the United States. 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, I bring 
greetings to each of you from the county 
leader. I say “from the county leader“ be- 
cause I must recognize, as you do, that this 
annual affair is not a tribute to any individ- 
ual as much as it is to an institution which 
I have the responsibility and great honor 
to head. 

Last week I attended a dinner at a sister 
county whose Democratic Party was celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. Fifty years seems 
like a long time for an institution to survive. 

But how much longer have we existed. 

No one can say when our county organiza- 
tion was born. Its origins are found in an 
ancient secret society formed shortly after 
the revolution, Its secrecy was so effective 
that the few historians who have cared to 
look into it have been relatively free to 
create their own versions of what it was 
without fear of contradiction. 

Whatever it was—a patriotic society, a 
philanthropic group (whose philanthropies 
were sometimes notoriously private), a 
builder of museums, a preserver of Indian 
lore and mythology, a Jacobin, revolutionary 
group which brought about universal male 
suffrage in this State, or just a bunch of 
wild-eyed reformers—it spawned an institu- 
tion which has survived for more than 164 


years. 

We existed before there was a New York 
county, before there was a greater city of 
New York, before there was any formal kind 
of political organization. Indeed, this in- 
stitution probably existed before there was 
a Democratic Party at all. It has survived 
its own mistakes and misdeeds. It has sur- 
vived the attacks and ridicule of its adver- 
saries. 

Its continued vitality can be attributable 
to one cause only: that the strength of its 
principles outweighs the weakness of its 
faults. 

It would, I think, be presumptuous for 
me to attempt to state for everyone what is 
it that keeps us as members of this institu- 
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ion. But for me the answer is clear: Our 
pary believed when it was founded, and be- 
lieves today, that the pursuit of happiness 
which the Declaration of- Independence de- 
clared to be an inalienable right is more 
than a license to the individual. This Demo- 
cratic Party—this great political institu- 
tion—has always believed, and continues to 
believe, that the pursult of happiness is a 
mandate for government action to create the 
conditions which make that pursuit more 
than a fruitless chase. 

Every year we see expressions of that great 
ideal in the action of our party. We see it 
today in the efforts of our distinguished 
guest of honor on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate. 

The leadership of this institution is, as 
I have suggested, often a heavy responsibil- 
ity, but tonight that leadership is an oc- 
casion for joy. For our institution has com- 
pleted another year of service, of activity, of 
organization, of education, of fighting for the 
rights of our citizens. And on this, the oc- 
casion of our annual dining together, we 
have the opportunity to share the excitement 
of our past achievements and the stimula- 
tion of being together, which will prepare us 
for this year's great battles. 

On behalf of the Democratic Party of New 
York County, I therefore bring you the greet- 
ings of that organization and its thanks, 
and mine, for joining us tonight. 


Let Us Demand Immediate End to 
Red Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
tressed as all true Americans are about 
the tragic plight of the Jewish people in 
Russia. More than 2 years ago I offi- 
cially protested these intolerable con- 
ditions. 

It is truly incredible that in this 20th 
century, in this advanced, atomic, nu- 
clear age when people are considered to 
be so enlightened and civilized, that any 
government, however committed to to- 
talitarian ideas, should be seeking and 
moving as the Russian Government is, 
to pursue a course which, in effect, in 
some respects constitutes ruthless, spir- 
itual genocide against the great Jewish 
race. 

To people inured as we are to American 
principles and ideals of free constitu- 
tional government, to religidus and civic 
liberty and all the cherished safeguards 
of the American free way of life, the de- 
liberate, systemized attacks upon Juda- 
ism, its social, cultural, and religious 
roots and practices, its very culture and 
spirit, attacks designed in time to stag- 
nate and to obliterate the rights, privi- 
leges, and status of the Jewish people in- 
side the Soviet Union, constitutes such 
an outrageous offense against human de- 
cency, the rule of law, the rights of mi- 
norities, and such flagrant disregard of 
human rights as to be totally beyond 
even our imagination in this enlightened 
day and age. 
Religious 


intolerance, ruthless sup- 
pression of the individual, and racial and 
personal animosity and destruction is not 
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new to the policies and action of the 
Soviet Union. But we of the free world 
are shocked to learn of such horrifying 
offenses against the Jewish people, a peo- 
ple who throughout all history, have 
made such fabulous contributions to the 
growth and development of civilized in- 
stitutions and the free way of life. 

Long since, the Soviet has acted to 
drive out practically every vestige of free, 
selective, religious worship, as we know 
it in this country and the free world, 
from the boundaries of Russia. 

It is a startling and sobering fact that 
few evangelical churches of the Chris- 
tian faith are allowed to exercise their 
sacred function in Russia. The auto- 
cratic, super-state strictly controls reli- 
gious worship and practice in the Soviet 
Union within the framework of a state 
church that is a mere creature of the 
government. 

While it is recognized that no freedom, 
as we know it, is permissible in Russia, 
except that which is autocratically di- 
rected, the American people and the free 
peoples of the world look with dismay, 
alarm, and incensed feelings upon the 
ruthless persecution being conducted 
against the Jews and their institutions 

Russia. 


I think it is our sworn duty as Members 
of Congress and as human beings inter- 
ested in our fellow man and the cause of 
freedom, justice, and brotherhood in the 
world, to protest against the campaign 
which the Soviet Government is cur- 
rently waging to destroy Judaism and all 
its works and cruelly and shamefully to 
persecute the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

It is said that this persecution is an in- 
ternal matter with which other nations 
have no concern. But this is brazen 
semantics, not a valid answer, when 
the rights of decent, religious-minded 
human beings are being so flagrantly 
denied and flouted by antireligious, 
antidemocratic, despotic leaders and by 
vicious persecution of a religious group 
that should not be tolerated in any civil- 
ized community. 

We speak, not in behalf of political 
rights for the Jews, because we know 
that under prevailing conditions, they 
have no such rights in the Soviet Union. 
But we do speak in behalf of the human 
rights of the Jews which they and all 
peoples should have as members of the 
human race—rights that are recognized 
and honored by civilized nations, rights 
that draw their sanction from the moral 
codes of mankind from which all law in 
the world is drawn, and we speak for the 
helpless, the inarticulate whose voices 
and hands are stilled by brutal 
oppression and tyranny, whose right to 
worship is grossly violated by power- 
crazed dictators, a people whose very ex- 
istence as human beings is challenged 
and threatened, whose status is unrec- 
ognized and obliterated. 

If international law and convention 
is to have any force and effect, any re- 
spect in this world, some way must be 
found now without delay to bring about 
the cessation of oppression and persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Russia. 

With all my heart, I protest against 
these outrages and I am urging the great 
President of the United States, Lyndon 
Johnson, and our State Department, to 
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take up this matter at once with the 
Soviet Government, to use its urgent 
good offices to bring to its attention the 
existing intolerable persecution of the 
Jews and, if necessary, to bring these vio- 
lations of human rights before the 
United Nations so that in every way pos- 
sible the organized forces of righteous- 
ness and morality of mankind may be 
given the opportunity to move speedily 
in a determined, collective action to end 
once and for all these outrages directed 
against the religious and racial practices 
and human rights of the Jewish people 
in the Soviet Union. 

By no means is this situation an in- 
ternal matter for the determination of 
the Government of the Soviet Union 
alone. This is a human question, one 
affecting profoundly vital human rights, 
precious and indispensable to every hu- 
man being regardless of race or religion, 
and it is for the righteous, God-fearing, 
freedom-loving peoples of the world to 
lift their voices in protest and in unison, 
and make their strong wishes felt to suc- 
cor, spare, and liberate the innocent vic- 
tims of this astonishing, abominable 
persecution that smacks of the law of the 
jungle. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to have included in the Rec- 
ORD as part of my remarks the text of 
my statement to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in June of 1962 on 
the subject of the captive European na- 
tions. I believe this statement was the 
first appeal submitted to the committee 
calling for full exposure of anti-Semitic 
activities in the Soviet. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EUROPE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

_ FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE CAPTIVE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 
I am honored and pleased to join today 

with my valued colleagues in this most im- 


) pressive and convincing presentation on the 


vital subject of the “Captive European Na- 
tions.” At the outset, I would like to express 
my warm appreciation to my very able and 
distinguished friend, the Honorable Jonm S. 
Monacan, of Connecticut, who has assumed 
the direction of these hearings at the re- 
quest of our able, distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Epona F. KELLY, for the opportu- 
nity to be heard in support of freedom from 
Soviet imperialism for all the unhappy peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. Let me com- 
mend the members of this outstanding sub- 
committee for their great work in holding 
out the hand of friendship, encouragement, 
and cooperation to the oppressed captive na- 
tions in their quest for personal liberty, jus- 
tice, and peace. 

As one of the original sponsors of the 
captive nations resolutions, I am particu- 
larly glad to commend and salute this great 
subcommittee, which has already heard 
valuable testimony from persons having a 
knowledge of conditions in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 
The subcommittee is rendering great service 
by arranging these important hearings. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, let us make it clear to the gallant 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain that we are 
truly inspired by their courage and their 
fight for freedom in the face of oppressions, 
tyranny, and terror. 

Let us keep bright the burning flame of 
liberty and self-determination which the 
ruthless and powerful Soviet masters have 
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been unable to smother despite their chains, 
their brainwashing, their malign persecu- 
tions, their mass starvation tactics, thair 
brutal suppression of the individual, their 
harsh and brutal treatment of religion, their 
destruction of culture, and their relentless 
and incessant warfare against free institu- 
tions, 

None of these brutal and horrible deeds, 
continuing to this day under the yoke of Red 
slavery and tyranny, has managed to sup- 
press the shining armor of courage, spirit, 
and loyalty of the helpless small nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain whose peoples look to 
America for hope, encouragement, and as- 
sistance in being liberated from Communist 
bondage. 

Not too long ago the world was shocked by 
& renewed wave of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union as part of the intensified athe- 
istic propaganda campaign against all creeds. 
These outrageous incidents and malicious 
outbursts have left a deep sense of outrage 
among all enlightened peoples and races and 
serve as another reminder of the cynical 
duplicity of the Communists who constantly 
engender and promote racial hatred and 
strife in their unrelenting efforts to create 
misunderstanding and division wherever 
they have infiltrated. 

The heart of every true American is stirred 
with profound indignation over these anti- 
Semitic incidents in the Soviet and I urge 
that this great subcommittee explore fully 
this latest example of Communist intoler- 
ance and assault upon human dignity and 
rights. 

The liberation of enslaved millions who 
are the victims of cruel oppression, exploita- 
tion, and aggression remains the great chal- 
lenge of the hour. I urge this outstanding 
subcommittee of the great and powerful 
House Committee on Forelgn Affairs to let 
it be known in its report that the United 
States stands firm and resolute on a policy to 
give encouragement and help to the captive 
European nations and oppressed peoples 
everywhere. Let it be known throughout 
the world that our Nation is behind them in 
their efforts to restore freedom and liberty to 
their unhappy lands. 

Let us pledge anew our hearts and hopes in 
the liberation and aspirations of the captive 
nations to help speed the day of their de- 
liverance from tyranny and slavery, Let us 
hold out the hand of friendship and assist- 
ance to these helplees and downtrodden peo- 
ples so that they may soon regain in full 
measure the great liberties they cherish. 

It is a great privilege for me to appear be- 
fore this able and distinguished Subcom- 
mittee on Europe and I am very thankful 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for this opportun- 
ity to be heard. Again, let me compliment 
and commend you for arranging these im- 
portant and valuable hearings on the captive 
European nations. - 


Cod Has Many Hands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Inesse B. Young, of Oakland, 
Calif., has had published in the Ala- 
meda, Calif., Times Star a poem en- 
titled “God Has Many Hands.” 

The poem is pertinent to the world 
today and I am happy to insert it in 
the RECORD: 


1964 


Gop Has Many HANDS 


He has white hands, black hands— 
And all shades in between. 

On the land and sea and in the air 
The works of His hands are seen. 


Perhaps through the doctor's precious hands 
We know God’s works the best; 

Relieving pain and miseries 
His works are thus expressed. 


But the hands that build our airplanes 
And guide them on their way, 
Are the hands that bring us nearer 
To God's children far away. 
—lInesse B. YOUNG. 


Newark Archdiocesan Paper Upholds First 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1984 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most emotionally charged subjects 
come before . Congress in recent 
Months is the so-called school prayer 
amendment. 

I am sure most of my colleagues have 
Teceived, as I have, thousands of letters 

people representing all shades of 
Spinion—for and against—the proposed 
amendment, supporting and castigating 
Supreme Court decisions that have 

led to introduction of the legislation. 

We of the Judiciary Committee have 
Tecently held hearings on the subject, 
Teceiving similar testimony, ranging 
across the spectrum of opinion. 

We have all also read a great deal on 
the subject, in the secular and religious 
Dress, with the same wide divergence of 
pinion. 

Two of the better pieces I have read 
On the subject appeared in the Advo- 
Cate of May 28. The Advocate is the 
Official newspaper of the Catholic Arch- 

of Newark and is published there. 
To bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the view of this large sector of 
dur Catholic population, I would like to 
insert into the Recor» this editorial and 
an article by Father Sheerin. 

Opposition to the Becker amendment is 
taken in certain quarters as opposition to re- 
Ugion. We do not hold with this opinion. 

People are confused. They took the Su- 
Preme Court's decision in the New York re- 
Bents’ school prayer case to be an outlawing 
A religion in the land—no such thing. We 
ure as sensitive as the next man to the re- 
Ugious strain in our national heritage. To 
be otherwise we would be numb to inaugural 
daths, Armed Forces chaplaincies, coin and 
durrency mottoes, prescribed chapel services 
in the U.S. Naval and Military Academies, 
Congressional and judicial invocations, the 
Salute to the flag—indeed blind to the Decla- 
— of Independence and the Constitution 


We call for a historically consistent inter- 
Pretation of the first provision of the first 
amendment, as framed and ratified. It says, 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
ertabliehment of religion, or prohibiting the 
tee exercise thereof.” In our land there 
hall be no law to give priority or predomi- 
Rance to any particular denomination, nor 
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to hamper the freedom of any particular 
denomination. 

In its historical context the first amend- 
ment was aimed at preventing the establish- 
ment of a state church to the exclusion or 
semisuppression of other religious convic- 
tions. It was not enacted to exclude re- 
ligion, but to protect free exercise of it. 

It is basic in proper constitutional inter- 
pretation to determine and maintain the 
mind of the framers of the Constitution and 
the people who ratified it. The Court is to 
be guided by the original intention, not by 
its own private interpretation. 

Our position may seem idealistic. We 
could do with more of that and less prag- 
matic concession to the judicial landslide 
from the twin-peaked travesty of first 
amendment decisions: the Everson and Mc- 
Collum cases. 

Rather than amend the amendment to ac- 
commodate the error of the Court, we look 
to maintain the intent and purpose of the 
amendment, as ratified. There is little wis- 
dom in hastily doing the wrong thing, even 
for an apparently good reason. 

GOVERNMENT May Nor SANCTION SCHOOL 
PRAYER 


(By Rev. John Sheerin, CSP.) 


In discussing the Becker amendment, a 
speaker recently charged that “militant 
forces of atheism are trying to lock God out 
of the schools.” 

This is a prime example of the misconcep- 
tions which enter into the arguments about 
the amendment. Anyone reading the Su- 
preme Court decisions banning prayers in 
public schools may find reason to disagree. 
But they will find no atheistic overtones; said 
the Court in the Murray-Schempp case: 
“The place of religion in our society is an 
exalted one * .“ 

There has been a parade of witnesses be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee testify- 
ing for or against the Supreme Court ban, 
testimony which has been quite irrelevant. 

I must confess I take a dim view of those 
who want to amend the Constitution be- 
cause they disagree with a Supreme Court 
decision. Courts have reversed themselves in 
the past and will do so in the future, and we 
would do well to trust that the Supreme 
Court will eventually make a right decision 
regarding religion in the schools. At any 
rate, leave the constitutional guarantees of 
religious liberty alone, They have served 
us well for 175 years. 

I am opposed to the Becker amendment 
or any amendment with similar provisions. 
I agree with Rev. William Kenealy, S.J., of 
Boston College Law School, who told the 
House Judiciary Committee it would be “a 
grave mistake” to amend the Constitution 
to authorize religious exercises in public 
schools. 

Father Kenealy underscored the fact that 
our religious liberty under the first amend- 
ment is “independent of political controver- 
sies, subject to no primaries or elections, 
above popular passions and majority votes 
and beyond the power of State officials and 
local school boards, guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution and entrusted by it to the protec- 
tion of our courts. I would not abridge it.” 

The Constitution renders Federal and State 
government utterly incompetent to make any 
judgments of the merits of particular reli- 
gious bodies. This has been a noble and 
salutary principle and I would hate to see 
Congress or State officials empowered to 
grant any kind of preferential aid to one re- 
ligious body over another. 

Yet, as I see it, that is exactly what the 
Becker amendment proposes to do. As Paul 
Kauper, professor of law at Michigan Uni- 
versity, said, the Becker amendment would 
“leave the States constitutionally free to en- 
gage in distinctive sectarian practices, favor- 
ing one or more religions over others.” 

Some say that it would be possible for the 
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schoolchildren to assemble for prayer on a 
purely voluntary basis, How this can be 
done without State sanction is a mystery to 
me. If they gather for pray without official 
approval, then they are doing something 
iilicit, If they assemble for prayer with oft- 
cial appoval, then it is the heavy hand of 
the State giving sanction to whatever form 
of prayer they choose. 

This is not the State's business. And I 
believe we should hold firmly to the first 
amendment to keep government out of a 
business in which it is utterly incompetent. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). s 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). ; 
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West Virginia University Moves Forward 
To Aid State and Its People—Appala- 
chian Plan Promises New Progress for 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
growth of West Virginia University is an 
important part of the development of the 
Mountain State and the Appalachian 
region. Educational institutions are be- 
ing pressured to meet the demands of to- 
day and the university, located at Mor- 
gantown, has broadened its scope in the 
face of this challenge. Under the lead- 
ership of President Paul A. Miller, West 
Virginia University is trying not only to 
train and teach scholars, but to create 
individuals in a society which today 
tends toward uniformity. 

It was my pleasure to attend the an- 
nual banquet of the District of Columbia 
alumni chapter of West Virginia Uni- 
versity on June 19, 1964, at the Univer- 
sity Club here in Washington. 

Mr. President, this year the District of 
Columbia alumni chapter awarded 
three scholarships totaling nearly $1,000. 
Recipients were Miss Nancy M. Davis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Davis of Silver Spring; Mr. John W. Lis- 
ton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Laurence L. Lis- 
ton of Bethesda; and Mr. John F. 
Nicholas III, son of Col. and Mrs. John 
F. Nicholas of Arlington. Last year’s 
scholarship winner, Miss Nancy Myers, 
spoke to the group and told of her first 
year as a “Mountaineer.” 

Presiding over the program was Mr. 
Robert C. Crawford, president of the 
District of Columbia alumni chapter. 
West Virginia alumni secretary, David 
W. Jacobs, told of the recent develop- 
ments and changes at the university and 
the invocation was given by Mr. S. Key 
Dickinson. A program of interpretive 
dance was presented by Misses Lynn and 
Noël Baron, national ballet scholarship 
winners. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
address this gathering and I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, AT 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI or THE 
Districr OF COLUMBIA AND GREATER METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON, JUNE 19, 1964 
It is especially pleasing—and I assure you 

it is a privilege—to meet with the alumni 

and friends of our State university from the 
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District of Columbia and the Greater Metro- 
politan Washington area. 

Those of us surrounded by and absorbed 
in national affairs and their impact in the 
Nation’s Capital city have need for more 


meet as frequently and conveniently as 
possible in the interest of keeping in closer 
communication with each other and to work 
more informatively and more effectively for 
the betterment of our State. 

When I speak of the State's interests I 
refer not to the principle of States rights 
but, rather, to the broader aspects of the 
well-being of West Virginia and our people 
in the educational, social, and economic 
spheres, and not in terms of political or 
governmental philosophy. 

A great State university, such as our 
splendid institution of higher learning at 
Morgantown, has purposes and functions 
broader in scope than those embracing edu- 
cation alone. It recognizes its responsibil- 
ities and performs its missions also in the 
spheres of public affairs, economics, and 
social requirements of the State and its 
citizens. 

Prankly, I am exceedingly gratified by the 
quality and the sincerity of the effort being 
made by the dedicated leadership of the 
State government and the State university 
to improve the climate of higher education 
and the degree of involvement of the edu- 
cational plant and personnel in making for 
a better West Virginia across the board. 


In saying this, I speak not in terms of 
pleasantry nor as one with only casual at- 
tachment and interest. 

For 14 years, I represented in the House of 
Representatives the congressional district 
which embraces our State university and 
most of its satellites not actually on campus, 
My feeling, as a native West Virginian, that 
what is helpful to West Virginia University 
is good for the State, was affirmed and broad- 
ened by the experiences of that active and 
interesting—and challenging—period. 

During almost 6 years of my current serv- 
ice in the U.S. Senate, representing the State 
as a whole, I have felt my attachment to 
the university strengthened and my interest 
in its development and improvement ex- 
panded. But this has not been due en- 
tirely to my public service relationships. 

One of my most satisfying and significant 
responsibilities is membership on the board 
of trustees of the Claude Worthington 
Benedum Foundation. This foundation, 
created by the late Michael Benedum as a 
memorial to his son and as a philanthropic 
instrumentality to aid the cause of educa- 
tion in West Virginia, has as one of its 
directors the president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. It has been my privilege to have 
served with former Presidents Irvin Stewart, 
Elvis Stahr, and Clyde Colson, and now with 
your distinguished fellow alumnus, the in- 
cumbent dedicated president, Dr. Paul A. 
Miller. 

I have had a close association with the 
higher education systems, private and pub- 
lic, in West Virginia throughout my adult 
life on faculties and directing boards. And 
I married the daughter of a pioneer mem- 
ber of the university board of governors, 
himself a graduate of the institution. My 
father graduated from the law school, and 
my sister and our youngest son were stu- 
dents. Our older son was the “Voice of the 


Mountaineers” for 2 years while broadcasting 
intercollegiate sports events. 

But serving at the side of President Miller 
and his able predecessors on the Benedum 
Foundation Board has been a particularly 
enriching experience. It has afforded me the 
additional opportunity to work closely with 
the West Virginia Assoclation of College and 
University Presidents and to observe the ex- 
cellent teamwork of Dr. Miller and his top 
associates and the executives of the other 
private and public institutions of higher 
learning in our State. There is a commenda- 
ble blending of leadership and partnership 
with the university as the natural but not 
overlording hub. 

The university continues to make new ad- 
vances as a center for the discovery of knowl- 
edge and the application of new knowledge to 
the problems of the community it serves. 
Among the most significant developments is 
the growing center of Appalachian studies 
and development, which is bringing a multi- 
disciplined approach to the study of the 
people, the problems and the potential of the 
Appalachian region. This represents a new 
and important development in the concept 
and function of the land-grant institution, 

The university's capabilities in the field of 
Appalachian studies as been recently aug- 
mented by a grant of $285,000 from the Ben- 


search unit to be headed by a Claude Worth- 
ington Benedum, professor of social studies. 
This professor, who will direct at least three 
other research professors, will be, 

to President Miller, a scholar of established 
reputation, capable of organizing, directing, 
and conducting research of a nature and 
depth which will have great significance to 
the people of West Virginia and of the larger 
area around us. He may be chosen from 
any of the relevant disciplines involved in 
the projected program, such as economics, 
anthropology, regional geography or sociol- 
ogy, among others. 

This is but one of the many indications 
of the renewed concern for the Appalachian 
region. I wish now to talk briefly about the 
Federal Government's concern for the area, 
and some of the features of the Appalachian 
regional development program pending in the 
Congress, 

The late President Kennedy ordered in 
April 1963, the formation of the President's 
Appalachian Regional Commission under the 
chairmanship of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. The Com- 
mission, comprised of Federal and State rep- 
resentatives, after extensive studies and 
many conferences with State officials, sub- 
mitted its report to the President early this 
year. This report recommended a broad 
based and many pronged attack on the 
social and economic problems of the region. 

Following his visit to the area, President 
Johnson submitted his legislative program 
for Appalachia in the form of the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act of 1964. 
The House Committee on Public Works com- 
pleted its exhaustive hearings on the bill 
last week, and will refine the measure in the 
near future. 

The Senate committee will hear witnesses 
beginning next Monday, and it will be my re- 
sponsibility to chair these hearings and 
manage the bill in the Senate. 

The Appalachian development program 
has been termed the “Normandy Beachhead“ 
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of the President's war on poverty. And, as 
in any modern war, logistics and communi 
cation are vital components of a successful 
campaign; thus, a principal feature of the 

will be the construction of some 
2,350 miles of so-called development roads 
in the areas of the 10 States designated as 
part of the Appalachian region. 

In contrast to our customary approach of 
building roads to meet present and projected 
traffic loads, the Appalachian development 
roads are for the purpose of creating traffic 
to those parts of Appalachia which have been 
in partial isolation and which have experi- 
enced a consequent lag in economic develop- 
ment. 

West Virginia, lying in the heart of the 
Appalachian region, is also the hub of the 
proposed developmental road system, with 
some 435 miles of developmental routes allo- 
cated. In addition, the developmental road 
system, in conjunction with the Interstate 
System, will provide access between major 
population centers of the East and West 


One route will connect Interstate 75 north 
of Knoxville, Tenn., with Charleston, W. Va., 
and in conjunction with Interstate 79 will 
provide a direct route from Birmingham and 
Chattanooga to Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore 

Another artery will connect Strasburg, 
Va., with Interstate 79 northeast of Charles- 
ton, thus providing direct access from the 
Washington-Baltimore area to the mountains 
of northeastern West Virginia, to Charleston 
in conjunction with Interstate 79, and to 
southwestern West Virginia in conjunction 
with development Route E. 

In addition, a mountain highway, in con- 
junction with the Highland Scenic Highway 
which is now being constructed, will connect 
Beckley, W. Va., with the central Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

Although the road program is in a sense 
the very backbone of the Appalachian de- 
velopment plan, the proposed legislation 
will operate on many fronts. There is pro- 
vided a $41 million grant program for dem- 
onstration health facilities, a pasture im- 
provement program for the small farmer 
and a timber development program for the 
small timber owner. Supplementary au- 
thorizations will also be provided for such 
existing Federal grant-in-ald programs as 
vocational education facilities, sewage treat- 
ment works and fish and wildlife restora- 
tion. 

There have been, of course, many amend- 
ments proposed since the House hearings 
began, and I propose to offer several in the 
Senate. Representative HARLEY STAGGERS and 
I are sponsoring what we believe to be an 
important proposal in our respective bodies, 
and it will, I hope, enlist some of the fa- 
cilities and personnel of the university. 

We advocate a 5-year, $10 million contract 
research program in forest products, their 
utilization, and a plan to cope with certain 
production problems in the timber industry, 
it would be administered by the 
of Agriculture and conducted by the forest 
research laboratories of the 10 or 11 academic 
institutions in Appalachia which are best 

. ‘The extensive facilities being de- 
veloped in the university's division of for- 
estry and their highly qualified faculty and 
research personnel will be utilized in such 
a program if it is enacted by the Congress. 
And I would add that I am most hopeful of 
the prospects for its passage. 

This is but the briefest summary of the 
Appalachian regional development bill. The 
program has the backing of President John- 
son and wide support in the Congress. It is 
high on our agenda of priorities, and its en- 
actment will, I believe, furnish new tools for 
Government and new incentives for the 
people of Appalachia and West Virginia. 

Loyal West Virginians will cooperate in 
the renaissance for which we are all 
striving. 


Dea as 
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More on President Johnson’s Boom and 
Bust Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the Johnson administration's extrav- 
agant declarations of optimism about 
the future of the economy, many busi- 
ness analysts are sounding a precau- 
tionary note. For example, Albert T. 
Sommers, director of research for the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
has warned that although the short- 
term business outlook is good, a down- 
ward trend is likely to set in next spring. 

The stimulus of tax reductions and 
easy money promoted by the Federal 
Government has brought a number of 
markets, including the automobile and 
consumer durables markets, to advanced 
levels that may not be sustainable, he 
said. 

He pointed out that in these markets, 
the long abundance of funds has induced 
a rapid rate of growth in private debt. 
The outlook for defense production is not 
better than neutral, he added, and by 
spring of 1965, new capital facilities will 
be in production at an impressive rate. 

A June 17 article in the New York 
Times reports on Dr. Sommers’ forecast. 
With unanimous consent, I place it in 
the Record at this point. 

Economists EYE HORIZON WARILY—SHORT 
View CaLLED Bricht, WITH SPRING DIP 
LIKELY 
Cao, June 16—The near-term busi- 

ness outlook is extremely good, but a down- 

ward trend is likely to set in next spring, 

a group of leading economists predicted 

today. 

Albert T. Sommers, director of research 
for the National Industrial Conference 
Board, reflected the tone of the predictions 
at the midyear forecasting conference spon- 
sored by the Chicago Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, which was held 
in the Pick-Congress Hotel. 

His bright assessment of the near term 
was underscored by a forecast of economic 
indicators compiled from individual predic- 
tions made by members of the association's 
Chicago chapter. 

FORECAST IS TRACED 

The typical forecast gave these projections: 

The Dow-Jones industrial average will 
climb to 841.6 by October, then drop slightly 
to 838.4 next April. 

Total personal income will hit $494.3 bil- 
lion by October and $504.3 billion by next 
April. Last April it was $483.1 billion. 

Total civilian employment will rise to 70.5 
million in October and will hold at that level 
in April. Employment now is 69.9 million. 

The wholesale price index will be 1008 
in both October and April. 

The industrial production index will rise 
to 131.7 by October and 132.9 by April. This 
compares with 129.2 today. Both indexes 
are based on 100 for the period 1957-59. 

Mr. Sommers said short-term indications 
of approaching recessions are almost negli- 
gible and inflationary tendencies suggested 
after the tax cut have not been realized. 
He said the impact of the tax cut should 
mean increasing prosperity through next 
spring, but warned of problems later. 
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“The stimuli of tax reductions and easy 
money provided by the Federal Government 
have brought a number of markets to ad- 
vanced levels that may not be sustainable,” 
he cautioned. “These include the automo- 
bile market, the consumer durables market, 
and, perhaps, apartment construction. 

“In these markets the long abundance of 
funds has induced a rapid rate of growth in 
private debt. The outlook for defense pro- 
duction is not better than neutral. And, by 
the spring of 1965, new capital facilities will 
be going on stream at a very impressive rate.” 

Leon T. Kendall, economist of the New 
York Stock Exchange, said the real estate 
business is in a transition that will be main- 
tained until 1968-70, but which has passed 
its low point, having hit bottom in late 
1963. 

The transition, he said, is from a period 
of superdemand and short supply to one in 
which demand grows slowly and supply runs 
ahead of demand. A result of the trend has 
been to stop inflation of real estate values. 

Mr. Kendall said real estate markets are in 
the stage where management is regrouping 
forces, cultivating attractive submarkets, in- 
troducing efficiencies and economies, and 
building a tauter and tougher industry. 

“We are fortunate,” he said “that the tran- 
sition, or adjustment, in real estate markets 
is occurring at a time when the economy 
can withstand it. 

“The end of previous real estate booms 
typically has been accompanied by quite a 
rise in delinquencies and foreclosure and by 
hard times for those businesses engaged in 
Teal estate and mortgage lending. The ad- 
justment is proving relatively painless.” 


EXCHANGE STUDY DISCUSSED 


Milton H. Cohen, who directed the recently 
completed special study of the securities 
markets for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, told of the beneficial impact of 
the investigation. 

He said the American Stock Exchange “ap- 
pears to have undergone a sorely needed re- 
constitution and reform” since the publica- 
tion of the investigators’ first interim report. 
He said the exchange “has changed almost 
unrecognizably in this relatively short 
period.” 

Mr. Cohen said a major reform has been 
accomplished in floor trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, but that more time 
would be required before a definitive pro- 
gram of action will be evolved concerning the 
more complex subject of specialists. 

However, he said, “it is clear that the spe- 
olalist system is now receiving the kind of 
industry-Commission attention that has been 
needed for some time and that is certain to 
lead to strengthening this basic institution 
of the auction market.” 

Mr. Cohen noted that “the Commission has 
not accepted every detail of our recommen- 
dations as gospel, but has critically ex- 
amined each item and has sought industry 
views before acting on any of them and that 
industry groups have not “treated our 
recommendations as anathema merely be- 
cause they came from a governmental study, 
or merely because they called for change.“ 


Recent Supreme Court Decisions in the 
Reapportionment Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record an out- 
standing editorial-page article, by Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr., on the subject of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions in the 
reapportionment cases. The article is 
entitled The Warren Court's New Con- 
stitution.” I commend the article to all 
Members of the Congress, because it 
makes some vital points about the Court’s 
political decisions in these cases. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WARREN COURT'S New CONSTITUTION 

(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Simply stated the question is to what de- 
gree, if at all, the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment limits each sov- 
ereign State's freedom to establish appro- 
priate electoral constituencies from which 
representatives to the State's bicameral leg- 
islative assembly are to be chosen. The 
Supreme Court's answer is a blunt one, and 
I think, woefully wrong. 

The Court's draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in any 
prior decision of the Court, or in the 175- 
year political history of our Federal Union. 

With all respect I am convinced that these 
decisions mark a long step backward into 
that unhappy era when a majority of the 
Court were thought by many to have con- 
vinced themselves and each other that the 
demands of the Constitution were measured 
not by what it says but by their own notions 
of wise political theory. 

Whatever may be thought of this holding 
as a piece of political ideology—and even on 
that score the political history and practices 
of this country from its earliest 
leave wide room for debate—I think it dem- 
onstrates that the 14th amendment does not 
impose political tenets on the States nor 
authorizes the Court to do 80. 

The Court relies exclusively on that por- 
tion of section 1 of the 14th amendment 
which provides that no State shall “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws,” and disregards en- 
tirely the significance of section 2, which 
reads: 

“Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State. * * * But 
when the right to vote at any election 
is denied * * * the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such * * * citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of * * * citizens.” 

The amendment is a single text. I am 
unable to understand the Court's utter dis- 
regard of the second section which expressly 
recognizes the States’ power to deny the right 
of their inhabitants to vote for “the mem- 
bers of the State legislature,” and its express 
provision of a remedy for such denial or 
abridgement. 

The history of the adoption of the 14th 
amendment provides conclusive evidence 
that neither those who proposed nor those 
who ratified the amendment believed that 
the equal protection clause limited the 
power of the States to apportion their legis- 
latures as they saw fit. Moreover, the 
history demonstrates that the intention to 
leave this power undisturbed was deliberate 
and was widely believed to be essential to 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Of the 23 loyal States which ratified the 
amendment before 1870, 5 had constitu- 
tional provisions for apportionment of at 
least 1 house of their respective legisla- 
tures which wholly disregarded the spread 
of population. Ten more had constitutional 
provisions which gave primary emphasis to 
Population but which applied also other prin- 
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ciples, such as partial ratios and recognition 
of political subdivisions, which were in- 
tended to favor sparsely settled areas. 

Can it be seriously contended that the leg- 
islatures of these States, almost two-thirds 
of those concerned, would have ratified an 
amendment which might render their own 
States’ constitutions unconstitutional? 

These decisions cut deeply into the fabric 
of our federalism. No thinking person can 
fail to recognize that the aftermath of these 
cases, however desirable it may be thought 
in itself, will have been achieved at the cost 
of a radical alteration in the relationship 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, more particularly the Federal judi- 
ciary. 

Finally, these decisions give support to a 
current mistaken view of the Constitution 
and the constitutional function of the Court. 
This view, in a nutshell, is that every major 
social ill in this country can find its cure 
in some constitutional “principle,” and that 
the Court should “take the lead” in promot- 
ing reform when other branches of govern- 
ment fall to act. The Constitution is not a 
panacea for every blot upon the public wel- 
fare, nor should the Court, ordained as a 
judicial body, be thought of as a general 
haven for reform movements. 

The Constitution is an instrument of gov- 
ernment, fundamental to which is the 
premise that in a diffusion of governmental 
authority lies the greatest promise that this 
Nation will realize liberty for all its citizens. 

When, in the name of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the Court adds something to the 
Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its 
view of what should be so for the amending 
process, 

The above words—drastic, frightened ob- 
servations on the ways of the Warren 
court—are not my own or those of right- 
wing extremists. 

They are, every one of them, called ver- 
batim, from the extensive dissenting opinions 
last Monday of Justices John Marshall Har- 
lan, Potter Stewart, and Tom C. Clark, 


A Boost for Good Literature 
/ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, my bill to 


protect the American public from receiv- 


ing obscene mail has been approved by 
the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee and I hope will soon be before the 
full House of Representatives for debate 
and a final vote. 

In approving this bill, H.R. 319, our 
committee felt the enactment of such 
legislation is necessary to close a gap in 
postal and penal statutes through which 
a tremendous volume of indecent mail is 
still pouring into American homes—and 
particularly into the hands of American 
youngsters, 

We have worked closely with attorneys 
from the Department of Justice and the 
Post Office Department in the drafting 
of this legislation. It gives American 
parents an effective tool to protect their 
homes and their children from unwanted 
and unsolicited mailings, which in their 
judgment are adverse to the moral cli- 
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mate which they want to maintain in 
their homes and for their children. 

During the years I have fought for 
this legislation I have had encourage- 
ment and backing from persons in nearly 
every State in the Nation. I hope I will 
have that same support from my col- 
leagues when the legislation is presented 
to this honorable body for a final vote. 

Mr. McCuLLocH, my honorable col- 
league from Ohio, has called my atten- 
tion to an editorial which appeared in 
the Richmond, Ind., Palladium-Item and 
Sun-Telegram. This is an example of 
the type of support we are receiving. 

I call this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues in the belief it expresses 
the feelings of many, many Americans: 

A Boost ror GOOD LITERATURE 

A bill moving through the Congress to put 
a crimp on unsolicited mall which the re- 
ceiver regards as morally offensive is of 
timely interest in Richmond. 

This is true because of a current effort here 
to combat smutty literature en- 
couraging more wholesome reading. 3 

Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, has proposed that in 
the event a receiver gets unsolicited mail 
which he feels is obscene, he may ask the 
Postmaster General’s Office to notify the 
sender that no more mail is to be sent to 
him that is not solicited. 

If the sender insists on continuing that 
type of trash, he would be liable, under Rep- 
resentative CUNNINGHAM's proposal, to con- 
tempt proceedings. 

Since a good deal of the literary smut 
which is being peddled is sent through the 
mall, unsolicited in an attempt to get orders 
for it, Representative CunnincHam’s idea 
has considerable merit. 

Since it calls for action instituted by the 
person receiving it, it might seem to in- 
volve considerably effort to keep one person 
from receiving unsolicited smutty literature, 
but if enough acted, the move could soon 
snowball and become really effective. 


The Department of Justice has 


Does our guarantee ot free speech mean 
that a promoter of salacious and smutty 
literature, not fit for adults, let alone chil- 
dren, should have unlimited freedom to mail 
it out and let its poisonous seeds be Planted 
wherever it lands? 

Locally, a committee on decent literature 
is seeking to arouse public interest in the 
question and to educate the public to the 


need for encouraging the spread of decent 
literature. 


have a point, that a program of censorship 
is wrong, What has to be done is to try to 
of 


through a promotion of good literature. 

If there is no demand for literary smut, 
the supply soon will die out. It is that way 
with every product. If no one wants it, it 
does no good to produce it. But the quickest 
way to promote something, it seems, is to 
put a ban on it. That makes some people 
want it even more. 

Encouragement of good literature is a posi- 
tive approach. Censorship is negative. The 
Richmond group deserves support in what it 
is trying to accomplish. 

And on the national scene, so does Con- 
gressman CUNNINGHAM. 

Yet one wonders what our U.S. Supreme 
Court would do if the matter came to its 
attention. In view of the Court's stand on 
the school prayer issue, would the Court go 
out of its way to favor the smut salesmen? 
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Civil Rights Bill Goes So Far It Will 
Increase Tension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


-OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an inter- 
view with the distinguished editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, and 
published in the U.S. News & World 
Report. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RICHMOND, Va — BI. Gors So Far Ir Wun 
g INCREASE TENSION 


(Interview with Virginius Dabney, editor, 
the Times-Dispatch) 

Question. Mr, Dabney, what effect do you 
think the new civil rights legislation is 
going to have in Virginia? 

Answer. I think it’s going to increase ten- 
sions. We in Virginia do not discriminate 
against Negroes in voting, 50 the voting part 
of the act will not benefit the colored peo- 
ple here, and there won't be any particular 
tension over that. 

But I think that the civil rights bill goes 
so far that it will increase tensions in sev- 
eral nt directions—such as in public 
accommodations, and possibly in the cutting 
off of Federal funds to certain programs if 
we don’t do everything the way the Federal 
Government thinks it should be done. 

I also think it’s a bit disturbing that Ne- 
groes talk of having more demonstrations to 
speed up enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act. 


Question. Do you foresee any serious dif- 
ficulties in enforcing it in Virginia? 

Answer. I should think so, because of the 
drastic nature of the act. It gives the At- 
torney General authority which he him- 
self has said he shouldn’t have. And it 
gives the President authority which Presi- 
dent Kennedy said the President should not 
have. I think it’s a very extreme delegation 
of authority to the Federal Government 
which people in Virginia will not accept 
very happily. 

There are some genuine grievances that 
the colored people have. I don't want to 
minimize those. It is true in both the 
North and the South. And those griev- 
ances should be corrected. But the question 
is whether this legislation is the right way. 

Question. What, in your opinion, would 
be the best approach to the race problem— 
Federal laws or local action? 

Answer. I think you probably have to have 
a combination of both. But a lot depends 
on how far the laws go. 

I think that, in this area of human rela- 
tions, you can't push things too far, and 
that—as is obvious in many places right 
now—the tensions have gotten out of hand 
because of too fast movement. Violence is 
breaking out and we're on the verge of pos- 
sible race riots. 

Question. As a practical matter, do you 
expect this law to open up many new jobs 
for Negroes in Virginia? 

Answer. Yes. I think it will gradually 
open up many new jobs and I think it should. 
The question is whether the pushing from 
Washington is going to be so sharp as to get 
people's backs up. 

Question. Where do you see this whole 
race situation headed? Is it likely to be 
settled by the Civil Rights Act? 

Answer. No, indeed. For one thing, the 
Civil Rights Act is aimed at the South al- 
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most entirely, because most Northern States 
already have such laws and are practically 
exempt from this. 

The next step is going to be a big push 
by the colored lobbies to extend the law so 
it will hit the North and West hard. 

For example: force integration of schools 
in neighborhoods where the races live sepa- 
rated. Negroes will want to bus pupils across 
district lines and all that, as they are trying 
to do now. Or they will be forcing housing 
changes that are not in the present law. 

Question. Is there any serious apprehen- 
sion in Virginia that a big army of Federal 
agents will come into that State to enforce 
the new law? 

Answer. Yes, I think there is. The bill is 
so broad and packs so much power, that it 
seems to me it could happen. 

Question. It has been suggested that the 
South might solve—or at least stabilize— 
the race problem before the North. What is 
your opinion on that? 

Answer. I think that’s entirely possible. 
I think the relations between the races 
have been so close for so long here in the 
South that each race understands the other 
much better than in the North. And the 
violence up North, at present, is a pretty 
good indication. 


Mass Transportation and Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the primary problems of more than 350 
cities today is mass transportation and 
the problem of air pollution. No ade- 
quate community planning can be done 
without recognition of the problem of 
mass transportation plus a realization 
that this problem is in a state of change 
today and that we are on the verge of a 
new age in the moving of millions of peo- 
ple from one location to another. The 
entire character of mass transportation 
is changing with the realization that the 
speed demanded today plus the size of 
the vehicle required to carry 40 to 200 
passengers means that we must abandon 
any hope of mass transport at the sur- 
face level. Mass transportation must be 
overhead or underneath or some combi- 
nation of both. We cannot afford to stop 
vehicles and start for intersections, cross 
streets and other delaying obstacles. 
Speed of 50 to 150 miles an hour requires 
some distance between stations. It 
requires area parking facilities for auto- 
mobiles and buses used as feeders. It 
requires a complete remaking and re- 
thinking of our present plans. 

In my State of California we spend 
$1,250,000 a day on the problem of trans- 
portation. We have developed in Los 
Angeles, and in California, the finest sys- 
tem of freeways today existent in the 
world. We plan on building many miles 
more. The engineering skills that we 
have acquired in the 10 years since the 
freéways first began to function are 
available to the National Government, to 
the State governments, and to other local 
governing bodies for their use and guid- 
ance. We have had considerable Federal 
assistance in the development of this 
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magnificent system and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the system is much fur- 
ther advanced today than it would oth- 
erwise be and that the solution of the 
Nation’s problems in moving people in 
“automobiles” is well on its way to so- 
lution. 

But this problem brings another—air 
pollution, which we are well on our way 
to solving. It points up that we can move 
80 to 200 people in one vehicle at a speed 
of 50 to 120 miles, a distance of 3 to 40 
miles. This is a problem that this bill, 
presently before the House, attempts to 
assist in solving. 

It provies for Federal financial assist- 


ance either in grants or loans for the de- 


velopment of facilities and equipment 
and for planning techniques. 

There are approximately 300 cities with 
populations of 50,000 or more who are 
concerned with these same problems. 
It is properly a function of the Federal 
Government to assist in this financing. 
With Federal assistance, the knowledge 
gained is made available for widespread 
distribution to all cities. With Federal 
assistance progress and planning, devel- 
opment of facilities and equipment can 
be faster. There is no waiting to see 
what we do next. We are assured that 
the common good of the population of 
these 300 cities will be served by the Fed- 
eral governing body. It is properly the 
function of the Government to do for the 
people those things which they cannot 
do for themselves. 

The planning and development con- 
tained in this bill is not the particular 
task of any one of these 300 cities, it is 
the combined task of all of them. The 
bill, if passed by this House, assures that 
we will move forward speedily toward 
the solution of this problem. If it does 
not pass, we have 300 cities throughout 
the Nation attempting to cope with the 
problem, each in their individual way 
without central guidance, central financ- 
ing, or without central direction. 

The passage or the failure of this bill 
could advance our transport problems 
speedily to proper solution or could de- 
lay 10 or 20 years or perhaps indefinitely 
if we fail to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to support this measure. 

It is my sincere hope that when this 
bill is passed and becomes law that the 
States, cities, and counties take advan- 
tage of the bill. That the traffic engi- 
neers and traffic experts, when they start 
to make their plans for the mass trans- 
portation systems will give careful con- 
sideration to an integrated system that 
would include, in my opinion, 60 percent 
elevated, 25 percent subway, and 15 per- 
cent surface in the less populated dis- 
tricts. 

The State Legislature of California 
plus advisory, committees and elected 
officials in the cities and rural areas have 
been studying these problems with in- 
terim committees and advisory commit- 
tees for more than 40 years. They have 
been assisted in some considerable meas- 
ure by private interests and financial 
leaders in this country who want to fi- 
nance the improvement in mass trans- 
portation that now appears inevitable 
to thinking people. 

Many banking houses and corpora- 
tions with vast financial resources have 
assisted in the development of the prob- 
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lem. One of the things which has thus 
far caused considerable delay, and so far 
this appears to be a stumbling block, is 
that few mass transportation systems in 
this country pay their own way with the 
exception of Cleveland, San Diego, Chi- 
cago, and Berkeley, Calif. 

No financial house is interested in in- 

vesting money in a losing venture. All 
of the transport systems have to have 
municipal, State, or Federal financing. 
They must have Federal financing or a 
subsidy of some kind from a government 
body. 
Private financial institutions plus ade- 
quate governmental assistance can in- 
sure sound financing, attractive to pri- 
vate institutions. This is one of the 
things we seek to solve in this bill. This 
bill would provide an opportunity to as- 
sist in the proper financing of the mod- 
ern system of today. 


“We Can Resolve Now To Do Well in 
Peace” — Editorial From Vincennes 
(Ind.) Sun-Commercial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


Ë OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Me- 
morial Day is now behind us for this 
year; but the memory of the departed 
whom we honor on that day remains 
green perpetually, not just on one day. 

The day was noted in a worthy 
editorial published in the Vincennes, 
Ind., Sun-Commercial. The theme of 
the editorial is that while we have done 
well in war, this has merely earned us 
the necessity to do well in peace. There 
is no doubt that, as the editorial says, 
“the road to peace is long and hard.” It 
is encouraging to have such expressions 
of sentiment, which are so much needed 
if we are to do more than talk for peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “We Can Resolve Now 
To Do Well in Peace,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Can Resotve Now To Do WELL IN PEACE 

“He who did well in war,” Robert Brown- 
ing once said, “just earns the right to begin 
doing well in peace.” 

Americans have done well in war. From 
the battlefields of Lexington and Saratoga to 
New Orleans, Manassas, Belleau Wood, Anzio, 
Coral Sea, and Pork Chop Hill, Americans 
have fought the good fight—and have won 
well for their country. 

For this bravery, this sacrifice for which 
no number of words can serve as expiation, 
Americans tried to remember their slain 
countrymen on Memorial Day. Fresh flags 
flew on American graves around the world as 
tiny memorials to young lives too soon spent. 
But this honest gesture, heartfelt though it 
May be, will not still the threat of future 
War and suffering. 

The long, hard fight for freedom continues. 
While the small but bitter struggles in Viet- 
nam and Laos pale when placed against the 
great, bloody wars of history when thousands 
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of Americans died, the simple fact remains 
that American lives are being lost in war. 

Nearly 250 men have been killed in the 
jungles of Vietnam and Laos since 1961. 
These few lives are no less important than 
the many given in larger wars. 

The road to peace is long and hard; there 
are many bends and forks and bridges to 
cross. It will be ever thus, but if we are to 
demonstrate to the dead that their sacrifices 
are not without meaning, we must travel on 
that road to peace, always ready to surmount 
its obstacles. We must begin doing well in 
peace.” 

Memorial Day is the occasion for such a 
resolution, But if we do so resolve, we should 
remember that the real memorials to the 
dead and the real justification for peace and 
understanding in the world are not in crum- 
bling stones and tottering statues and fine 
words. 

They are in the ideals of truth, freedom, 
brotherhood—ideals which have sustained us 
in the past and which must grow to nobler 
and bolder proportions if they are to sustain 
us in the future. 


Young Writer’s Mutual Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, Mary 
Ann Becker has just completed her first 
year as a journalism student in the Hay- 
ward, Calif., High School. She wrote an 
editorial for the school paper which so 
impressed the editor of the San Leandro 
Morning News that he reprinted it. Iam 
so impressed with the quality of her writ- 
ing and her thinking that I think the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp should print it. 
Indeed, my young constituent speaks 
more maturely and soberly than many 
whose words are regularly printed there. 

YOUNG WRITER'S MUTUAL THINKING 


The time is now, and high schools are the 
place for the young adults of today to learn 
all about their Government and other gov- 
ernments. > 

Recently the Hayward Unified School Dis- 
trict strengthened a policy concerning speak- 
ers at high schools. As the policy now stands, 
no outside speakers are allowed to address 
students without permission of the superin- 
tendent, for fear that the immature students 
will be indoctrinated, which could be done 
by any speaker, Dr. Paul Lawrence or Robert 
Welch. 

There are a few flaws in this policy and in 
the school board's and parents’ way of think- 
ing. Perhaps educators don’t or can’t believe 
that the students are mature enough to listen 
and think about what has been said without 
wanting to become extremists. Maybe they 
feel that students’ 14 to 17 years of living in 
a democracy is not enough? Maybe they feel 
they haven't instilled in our hearts that 
America is the finest country? 

The youth of today has an inquiring mind, 
and his thirst for knowledge cannot be 
quenched by reading about these things in a 
textbook. He will search and undoubtedly 
in time find his avenue of knowledge, his 
street of wisdom, a path far more dangerous 
than a high school lecture. 

In a few years these “children,” as they've 
been called, will be out in the world, a world 
of reality, not unspoken policies, and they 
will be expected to know about life and to 
conduct themselves as responsible adults. 
The student who does not go on to college 
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has completed his education, and he has no- 
where else to learn but in high school, where 
he is considered an easily swayed juvenile. 

It is the school’s responsibility to acquaint 
students with all facets of life, whether these 
facts are considered right or wrong, Do the 
schools have the right to barricade the stu- 
dents from people actually living in or be- 
lieving in other types of government? Don't 
they feel they have trained us properly? 

They cannot isolate us from the world 
around, for “no man is an island.” 


U.S. Supreme Court Effort To Alter the 
Political Structure Through Political 
Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, sta- 
tions WSPA AM-FM and TV. in Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., broadcast on June 16 and 
17 an editorial which does an excellent 
job of taking the U.S. Supreme Court to 
task for its effort to alter the political 
structure in this country through politi- 
cal, rather than legal, decisions. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, so the Members of Con- 
gress and other readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD may obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the deep-seated concern 
which exists in South Carolina and else- 
where across this country about the re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions which pave 
the way for a socialist America. 

There being no objection, the broadcast 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WSPA EDITORIAL 


Year by year and decision by decision, the 
U.S. Supreme Court is destroying the right 
of the States and local home rule and the 
very concept of government that has made 
this Nation great. 

The 10th amendment says all powers not 
expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment are reserved to the States and the 
people. 

The Supreme Court has usurped the power 
too much in all fields and rewritten the Con- 
stitution at will. Nine men, not elected by 
the people, but appointed by the President, in 
many cases to pay off a political obligation, 
are themselves assuming powers which will 
make the people live under a judicial oli- 
garchy rather than a d 

Of all decisions by the Court to rob the 
people and the States of their rights, the 
one this week is the worst. 

Six of these nine men have told Spartan- 
burg County and South Carolina that its 
present form of government is unconstitu- 
tional because each county has one senator. 
What this means is the senate will be elected 
on the basis of population and not by the 
division by States. 

Our system in South Carolina is patterned 
after the Federal system to protect the small- 
er States. This was one of the most delicate 
problems confronting the framers of our 
Constitution. A compromise was worked out 
where each State, regardless of size, would 
have two Senators and the House would be 
apportioned according to population. 

This was called the cup and saucer plan. 
The House, fresh from votes of the people 
every 2 years, would enact many bills based 
on popular demand. With all States having 


the legislative cup from the House would be 
poured into the Senate saucer and allowed 
to cool. This system afforded protection to 
the smaller States and protected a minority 
from being run over roughshod by a major- 
ity. 

1 South Carolina, as in most other States, 
county has one senator, plus a house 


Constitution at will, and the only relief 
of 


their daily lives, rights which the people are 
entitled to under the Constitution, as rati- 
fied by the several States. 

Once some of these judges were impeached 
by the House and brought to the bar of the 
Senate to answer for their disregard of the 
rights of the State and the people, these de- 
cisions based on political philosophy of the 
Judges rather than the law of the land, shall 
cease. 
But 


The only real hope for the people and for 
the States is at the ballot box in November, 


Teachers and Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been justified criticism by teachers and 
their organizations over the restrictive 
approach taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in permitting teachers’ education 
expenses to be deducted as business ex- 
penses, Under existing law, business ex- 
penses may be deducted. Furthermore, 
by Treasury regulation, certain educa- 
tion expenses may be treated as business 
— The pertinent regulations pro- 


1.162-5(a). Expenditures made by a tax- 
payer for his education are deductible if they 
are for education undertaken primarily for 
the purpose of: (1) Maintaining or improv- 
ing skills required by the taxpayer in his em- 
ployment or other trade or business, or (2) 
meeting the express requirements of s tax- 
payer’s employer or the requirements of ap- 
plicable law or regulation, imposed as a 
condition to the retention by the taxpayer 
of his salary, status, or employment. 

1.162-5(b). Expenditures made by a tax- 
payer for his education are not deductible if 
they are for education undertaken primarily 
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for the purpose of maintaining a new po- 
sition or substantial advancement in posi- 
tion, or primarily for the purpose of fulfilling 
the general educational aspirations or other 
personal purposes of the taxpayer. 


The latter regulation reflects existing 
congressional policy—section 262 of In- 
ternal Revenue Code—that expenses un- 
dertaken for personal purposes should 
not be deducted. This section provides: 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this chapter, no deduction shall be allowed 
for personal, living, or family expenses. 


As a consequence, general education 
expenses are not deductible. 

I feel certain every House Member 
would agree an educated citizenry is the 
greatest resource this Nation can have 
and since it may be considerably aug- 
mented and developed by better edu- 
cated teachers, Congress should insure 
they are given a fair opportunity to im- 
prove their education. This can be done 
by permitting teachers to deduct educa- 
tion expenses sensibly and reasonably re- 
lated to their work. The fact education 
expenses treated as business expenses 
presents a paradoxical situation is no 
reason to deny or restrict their deducti- 
bility but a reason Congress should pro- 
vide a solution. This problem cannot be 
solved entirely by regulation because of 
the Commissioner’s encompassing view 
of education as a personal asset. As a 
consequence, Congress should cope with 
this matter, define a policy and provide 
guidelines giving the schoolteacher as 
fair treatment as that given business- 
men. 

I have therefore introduced a bill to- 
day similar in many respects to the one 
endorsed by the National Education As- 
sociation. This bill, in my judgment, 
would aid in eliminating many of the 
problems and give the teacher, fair and 
deserving treatment. 

My bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and as the title 
suggests, would authorize and facilitate 
the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education 
undertaken by them, and to provide a 
uniform method of proving entitlement 
to such deductions. 

More specifically, it would amend sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code 
which relates to deduction§ for business 
expenses by adding a new subsection (f) 
expressly dealing with educational ex- 
penses of hers. It states that the 
trade or business deductions will include 
the ordinary and necessary expenses of 
a teacher for his education. 

The bill provides that if an author- 
ized school official makes a written state- 
ment that the teacher was employed as 
a teacher for not less than 6 months in 
his taxable year, and if the teacher un- 
dertook and completed his education 
after becoming so employed, and if such 
education was undertaken primarily for 
the purpose of maintaining or improving 
the taxpayer's skills as a teacher or of 
meeting express requirements of his em- 
ployer in connection with his employ- 
ment as a teacher, then this statement 
will be accepted as proof that the ex- 
penses were trade or business expenses 
unless there is clear proof to the con- 
trary. 

The bill also provides the teacher may 
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use other methods to establish entitle- 


er,” “school,” and “education,” which 
will be beneficiary to those who admin- 
ister the laws and regulations. The bill 
hig 8 to taxable years subsequent 

Certainly, education when used by a 
teacher to pursue his livelihood should be 
characterized more as a business asset 
than a personal one, and doubts as to 
its substance should, accordingly, be re- 
solved in favor of the former. This is 
basically what this bill would do. It will, 
if enacted, alleviate the restrictive atti- 
tude taken by the Treasury Department. 


Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette Gives Good 
Advice on Automation and Other 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, all of 
us are aware of some of the problems 
which the Nation faces, One of those 
with which no previous generation has 
had to contend is the problem of abund- 
ance, rather than scarcity. Automation 
has been a contributing factor to this 
new kind of economy, but automation has 
also created employment fears. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette recently editorialized on this 
situation with the healthy advice: 

Don't fear the future. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 8 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DON'T FEAR THE FUTURE 


A minority of the American people seem 
to face the changing future with something 
akin to fear. 8 

They lack faith in the ability of their 
countryman to solve the problems which will 
face them as time goes by. 

This is an unreasonable fear. 

This country has been changing rapidly 
ever since it was founded and there have al- 
ways been adjustments to the facts of life 
in any given period. 

Automation is one of the problems which 
will have to be faced. 3 

It is unlikely that anyone can see exactly 
what the situation will be from year to year 
or just what answers will be given. 

Theories regarding such matters often have 
to surrender to reality when a given set of 
facts appear. 2 ; 

A soclety which has solved the problem of 
scarcity to the degree that the United States 
has surely ought to be able to solve the prob- 
lems of plenty. i 

We can, if we permit ourselves to do so. 

Economics, political science and sociology 
will deepen as the years go by and so will the 
men and women who specialize in these 
fields become better masters of the entire 
subjects. 

But commonsense must always play a 
large part in the adjustments. 
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In due course, the sensible remedy for all 
dur national problems will be found. 

Fear will not be of any help. It can lead 
to stampede, but not to solution. 

A backwoodsman out of the American past, 
who was accustomed to riding a horse as his 
fastest and best means of travel, would cer- 
tainly panic, if he found himself behind 
the wheel of an automobile in New York City’s 
most congested traffic ares. 

But his great-great-grandson sits behind 
the wheel of that car in that congested area 
and eventually finds his way to the place 
where he wants to go. 

Man can adapt to unusual circumstances. 
No doubt about that. 


Radio Station WCFL, Chicago, Celebrates 
38th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Friday, June 26, radio station WCFL in 
Chicago, the Voice of Labor, will cele- 
brate its 38th birthday. It is most fit- 
ting and with great pleasure that I take 
this occasion to extend my congratula- 
tions and best wishes to WCFL, its board 
of governors, and its competent and 
hardworking staff. 

The board of governors, which has 
the responsibility of overall operation of 
the station, is headed by my good friend 
and the friend of all laboring men, 
William A. Lee, as chairman. Bill Lee, 
whose principal position is president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, comes 
Well equipped to give leadership and di- 
rection to the station. He is assisted by 
four of the ablest union leaders in the 
Midwest if not the whole country; 

L. McFetridge, president, Chi- 
Cago Flat Janitors Local 1, and vice 
President, AFL-CIO; Thomas E. Faul, 
Secretary-treasurer, CFL-IUC; Stanley 
Johnson, executive vice president, Illi- 
Nois State AFL-CIO; and Daniel J. 
McNamara, president, Division 241 of the 
Amalgamated Transit Union, and mem- 
ber of the CFL-IUC executive board. 

The manager of WCFL is Thomas J. 
Haviland and the program director is a 
Namesake of mine, Bob Finnegan. 

WCFL is the first and now the only 
Tadio station in the Nation owned and 
operated by organized labor. This 50,000- 
Watt station, on the air 24 hours a day, 
is the proud possession of the half- 
Million families of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. WCFL broadcasts more sports in 
Chicago than any other station, operat- 

a vast White Sox baseball network 
of 80 stations reaching down into 
Southern Florida and southwest to San 
Antonio, Tex. Recently affiliated with 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, WCFL 
is dedicated to airing fast, comprehensive 
News from all over the world, and it 
features good music. In accordance with 
its objectives of service to labor, to the 
Community, and to the Nation, WCFL 
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broadcasts traffic information, safe driv- 
ing tips, as well as programs for labor 
and special services for unions and civic 
organizations, On countless occasions 
WCFL has contributed to the success of 
community projects by bringing them to 
the attention of the listening public. 
BIRTH OF A STATION 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor investigate the 
possibilities of radio to the end that a 
broadcasting station for the benefit of orga- 
nized labor may be erected. 

With this modest resolution, adopted 
by the delegates to the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor in March 1963, originated 
an idea that in 3 years time would pro- 
duce WCFL's maiden broadcast. 

Edward Nockels, the Federation’s sec- 
retary, requested the job of heading up a 
committee to investigate the possibility 
of, and the procedure for setting up, the 
“Voice of Labor.” As Nockels delved into 
the tremendous task of masterplanning 
the project, representatives of Chicago’s 
labor community began to close ranks 
behind the resolution. One delegate 
declared: 

Radio has become universal and is rapidly 
being converted into an instrument of propa- 
ganda. The Chicago Federation of Labor 
with its large membership should be able 
to establish a radio station that would be 
the pride and inspiration of the labor move- 
ment. 


One of the major tasks facing Nockels 
was to reach into the many local unions 
which comprised the Chicago Federation 
of Labor to arouse grassroots enthusiasm 
and support. At the same time he had 
other hurdles to overcome in his efforts 
to secure from the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and from Congress a favorable 
decision on the licensing of the station. 
Into the union halls across Chicago went 
the message that organized labor needed 
a radio station to “speak out for the 
worker and consumer on the paramount 
issues facing the Nation.” The problem 
of financing the radio station was placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the rank 
and file, and over 100,000 members re- 
sponded with pledges of $2 each. The 
necessary equipment was purchased, fa- 
cilities for the studios and transmitter 
at the Navy pier were leased from the 
city, and the operation was completed 
and successfully tested on June 19, 1926. 
One week later on the evening of June 
26, WCFL inaugurated its broadcasting 
and pledged itself to the service of the 
trade union movement and the com- 
munity. To Secretary Nockels and to all 
those who supported and encouraged his 
remarkable achievements, “a rising voice 
of thanks was tendered.” 

Over the years since 1926, the Voice 
of Labor, under the able and progressive 
direction of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor expanded and developed into one 
of the Nation’s truly great radio stations. 
On the occasion of WCFL’s 35th birth- 
day in 1961, President Lee praised the 
station and renewed its pledge to serve 
the community. 

It would be impossible to list here the 
achievements of WCFL. Countless local un- 
ions have been helped in their- 
work. The station has opened its micro- 
phones to an endless variety of community 
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and educational projects. These activities 
are a natural expression of labor’s interest 
in education and civic betterment. In ad- 
dition, we have provided a broad variety of 
entertainment. 

As we express our gratitude to those whose 
sacrifices helped create WCFL, we all pledge 
to continue the station's operation in their 
tradition. Service to labor, service to the 
community, service to the Nation—these have 
been and will remain the objectives of sta- 
tion WCFL. 


WCFL has moved from the original 
studios at the Navy pier and is now lo- 
cated at 666 North Lake Shore Drive. 
New facilities will soon be in operation at 
Marina City—the new, beautiful, and 
unique apartment and business complex, 
built and financed with union funds. 
Those locations all within my congres- 
sional district make me especially proud 
of WCFL's progress and achievements. 

I am sure that the many thousands of 
people in Chicago and throughout the 
Midwest who deeply appreciate the out- 
standing public service which WCFL has 
performed join with me in saluting 
them on their 38th birthday, and we all 
hope that they will be around for many 
more. 


Wyoming’s Low Rate of Juvenile Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD IL. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, WMAL 
radio in Washington made an allusion 
to Wyoming's phenomenally low juvenile 
crime rate in an editorial broadcast the 
week of May 31. WMAL—the Evening 
Star Broadcasting Co., stated: 

Only Wyoming has recorded fewer ju- 
venile crimes in the last year, and it is the 
only State that publicizes the names of 
juvenile offenders. 


The editorial continues: 

This is in contrast to an increase in ju- 
venile crime in the metropolitan area where 
identities are protected. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the brief editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JUVENILE CRIME 

Washington area courts should follow the 
lead of Wyoming and permit the names of 
juvenile offenders to be made public. Only 
Wyoming has recorded fewer juvenile crimes 
in the last year, and it is the only State that 
publicizes the names of juvenile offenders. 

Officials believe this is a major reason for 
the Wyoming crime drop. No names are 
hidden. Youths and their parents are sub- 
jected to public exposure. 

This is in contrast to an Increase in ju- 
venile crime in the metropolitan area where 
identities are protected. 

Juvenile crime is down in Wyoming. It 
would be worth while to consider making 
public the names of those youths who scorn 
the law in the metropolitan area. Perhaps 
it would help produce greater parental re- 
sponsibility and reduce juvenile crimes. 
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Reporter Asks Fair Shake for Barry in 
U.S. Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a recent is- 
sue of the Springfield (Mo.) Leader and 
Press carried an article by Ruth Mont- 
gomery which seems somewhat anach- 
ronistic that an American reporter 
would have to remind her fellow report- 
ers of a basic code of ethics in journal- 
ism when no one can read the Nation’s 
press or listen to network commentators 
on TV today without being aware that a 
concerted effort is being made to dis- 
credit Senator GOLDWATER and the con- 
servative philosophy which he repre- 
sents. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

REPORTER Asks Fam SHAKE FoR BARRY IN 
US. Press 

Wasuincron.—Americans, traditionally 
champions of fair play, have had little to 
crow about lately. The manner in which 
the so-called liberal press has been 8 
for the jugular of front- running GOP 
dential candidate Barry GOLDWATER is about 
as sportsmanlike as a trip to Dachau under 
Hitler. 

Three stories running side by side on the 
front page of a Washington newspaper this 
week carried the following leads: 

“The agony of the Republican Party was 
visible to the Nation on television when 
Gov. William W. Scranton went before the 
cameras” (because GOLDWATER had begun to 
look like a winner). 

“In spite of a warning that the nomina- 
tion of Senator Barry GOLDWATER for Presi- 
dent might mean the ultimate ‘destruction’ 
of the Republican Party. 

“Despite Senator Barry GOLDWATER'S Vic- 
tory in the Republican primary GOP voters 
in California still had no clear-cut first 
choice for their presidential nomination.” 

To take first things first, what “agony of 
the Republican Party“? A few GOP presi- 
dential rivals and a smattering of liberal 

candidates naturally are suf- 
fering some pangs. Other than that, the 
chief “agony” over GOLDWATER’S California 
victory seems to have been endured by some 
handwringing newsmen who have no inten- 
tion of voting for a Republican nominee, 
anyway. 
In fact Walter Lippmann, after an agoniz- 
ing portrayal of the tragedy that could re- 
sult from a Goldwater nomination, confessed 
in print that he will vote for Lyndon B. 
Johnson regardless of whom the Repub- 
licans pick. 

Now about that warning that GOLDWATER'S 
nomination might mean the “ultimate de- 
struction” of the Republican Party: Isn’t 
this the same death knell that was sounded 
in 1936 after Alf Landon carried only two 
States against the Roosevelt tide? And 
didn’t the bell toll again when “even Harry 
Truman” defeated Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948? 

Surprisingly enough the dodo survived, en- 
joying two landslide victories under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and coming so near to cap- 
turing the White House again in 1960 that 
many believe Richard M. Nixon would have 
won if some Texas and Cook County, IL, 
votes had been honestly counted. 

The third “lead” about the California 
primary was meowed by none other than 
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Louis Harris, whose pollsters fell on their 
faces in picking Nelson Rockefeller over 
GOLDWATER in that State's crucial primary. 

Americans should perhaps be suffering 
agony, but not because the conservative 
Senator from Arizona has a long lead over 
his GOP rivals. Rather, it should be because 
they cannot read unbiased reporting about 
him on the news pages of numerous papers. 

Go.tpwartrr's occasional gaffs have been 
played up out of all proportion. Attacks 
against him are headlined, while praise is 
buried in the last lines, His warm personal- 
ity, crowd magic, and dogged restatement of 
ideology have been virtually ignored. The 
liberals claim not to know “where he 
stands.” 

After many months of harping on the old 
theme that “Barry can't win,” the “liberal” 
newspapers are now frantically warning of 
doom if he does, 

What is a liberal? Webster's dictionary 
defines it as “broadminded, generous, not 
narrow or contracted in mind.” Does this 
fit the “news” reports written by biased re- 
porters who invariably vote Democratic? 

It isn't really important whether we agree 
with Barry Gortpwarer’s philosophy, or 
whether we plan to vote for him if given the 
opportunity. What is important is that the 
American press, which so jealously guards 
its “freedom,” should give every candidate 
the benefit of honest reporting on its news 
pages. 

The public has a right to know the good 
as well as the bad. Slanting the news in an 
attempt to defeat a candidate for elective 
Office is no prettier than the sham, one- 
party elections held behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let's give every man a fair shake. Other- 
wise, we Americans may really have some- 
thing to “agonize” about. 


Passports for Reds Assailed: Perils Seen 
in Court Ruling That United States 
Must Allow Its Communists To Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Americans who are concerned about the 
current drive in this country to abolish 
God, centralize all power in Washington, 
and put the finishing touches on estab- 
lishing a socialist America should be very 
much pleased that the distinguished 
news columnist, David Lawrence, con- 
tinues forcefully to present and analyze 
actions of the Federal Government which 
promote these despicable ends. Mr. Law- 
rence has been performing this service 
for the American public for many years 
as a newsman, a columnist, and as the 
editor and publisher of the most out- 
standing and objective news magazine 
of national circulation in this country, 
the U.S. News & World Report. 

I have been impressed many times by 
his syndicated columns and his editorials 
in U.S. News & World Report. In the 
June 23, 1964, issue of the Evening Star, 
there was published an article in which 
Mr. Lawrence analyzed the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision of June 22, 1964, which 
further subverts our internal security 
laws by permitting Communist Party 
leaders in this country to be issued pass- 
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ports to travel to other parts of the world, 

to carry out their tactics of subversion 

and sabotage. 

Again in this decision, Mr. President, 
the Court demonstrated its willingness 
to sacrifice the interest of national se- 
curity, in order to lean over backwards 
to protect two of the top Communists 
in this country, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
chairman of the party; and Herbert 
Aptheker, editor of the party's ideologi- 
cal journal Political Affairs.” What the 
Court has been doing in breaking down 
our internal security laws, Mr. President, 
is to give Communist subversive agents 
carte blanche authority to undermine 
and destroy our constitutional form of 
government. In doing so, the Court 
shows that it is not cognizant of the fact 
that we are in a war with communism 
and that the Communist conspiracy is 
dedicated to the end of subverting and 
destroying our form of government and 
the American way of life. 

In order that my colleagues and all 
those who receive the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record may have an opportunity to read 
Mr. Lawrence's excellent analysis of this 
recent Supreme Court decision in favor 
of communism, I ask unanimous consent 
that his splendid article, entitled Pass- 
ports for Reds Assailed: Perils Seen in 
Court Ruling That United States Must 
Allow Its Communists To Travel,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PASSPORT FOR REDS ASSAILED: PERILS SEEN IN 
Covrr Routine THAT Untrep STATES Must 
ALLow Irs CoMMuNIsts To TRAVEL 
A majority of the members of the Supreme 

Court of the United States apparently are 

not ready to help their Government fight 

the “cold war” effectively. They prefer tech- 
nicalities to realities. For, in another of 
its sweeping decisions, the highest Court in 
the land is willing to consider a member of 

the Communist Party as no different from a 

member of the Democratic or Republican 

Fery or any other political organization of 


ore Ji Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, 
whose knowledge of the intricacies of espi- 
onage and acts of subversion is unequaled 
in this country, told Congress last January 
that the Communist Party in this country 
is an agent of the Soviet Government. He 
declared: 

“The determination of the Soviet Union 
to maintain the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
and to strengthen and direct it in such a way 
as to make it a continuing danger to this 
Nation is clearly evidenced by the fact that 
for the past 44 years Soviet Russia has in 
one way or another directed and controlled 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., and helped to 
finance it.” 

The Congress of the United States, recog- 
nizing this danger, passed a law forbidding 
the issuance of American passports to any 
member of the Communist organization in 
America. Now the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared this law uncon- 
stitutional because it does not provide for 
proof in advance that the passport would 
be misused. Only a Communist agent who 
is willing to tell ahead of time exactly what 
acts of espionage he may intend to commit 
or what information he may be getting 
ready to transmit to a foreign government 
could thus be prevented by law from get- 
ting a passport of the U.S. Government. 

Justice Goldberg, who wrote the opinion 
for the Supreme Court majority, declared 
that “freedom of travel is a constitutional 
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liberty closely related to rights of free 
Speech and association.” 

Justice Douglas, who concurred in this 
opinion, wrote as follows: 

“Being a Communist certainly is not a 
Crime; and while traveling may increase the 
likelihood of illegal events happening, so 
does being alive.” 

Justice Douglas added that war might be 
a condition for “serious curtailment of 
liberty," but unless there was a war, he 
could see no way of Keeping a citizen from 
traveling inside or outside the country. 

This is but another way of stating that 
the cold war is not considered to be a 
War and that the interests of the United 
States cannot be protected through preven- 
tive measures. 

Justices Clark, Harlan and White in their 
dissenting opinion quoted from a statute 
Passed by Congress in 1954 which stated that 
“the Communist Party of the United States 
* * © is in fact an instrumentality of a 
Conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States.” The three Justices de- 
Clared that the findings by Congress con- 
cerning the nature of the Communist Party 
Should be binding upon the Supreme Court, 
The minority opinion continued: 

“The right to travel is not absolute. Con- 
gress had ample evidence that use of pass- 
Ports by Americans belonging to the world 
Communist movement is a threat to our na- 
tional security. 

“In 1950 Congress determined, in the Sub- 
Versive Activities Control Act, that foreign 
travel ‘is a prerequisite for the carrying on 
Of activities to further the purposes of the 
Communist movement.’ The had 
before it evidence that such passports by 
Communist Party members: 

“1. Enabled the leaders of the world Com- 
munist movement in the Soviet Union to give 
Orders to their comrades in the United States 
and to exchange vital secrets as well; 

“2. Facilitated the training of American 
Communist leaders by experts in sabotage 
and the like in Moscow; 

“3. Gave closer central control to the world 
Communist movement.” 


L.B.J. Is No Shoo-In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial by 
Henry Taylor, taken from the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Daily News of Wednesday, 
June 24, 1964: 

LB.J. Is No Sxoo-In 

With the Goldwater vote against the civil 
Tights bill (as finalized), President Johnson 
no longer is a shoo-in. And the experienced 
gm knows it, you can be dead sure about 

t. 

First, there wes the sound of Patrick Henry 
When Senator GOLDWATER stood in the Senate 
and said: “If my vote is misconstrued, let it 
be, and let me suffer its consequences. Just 
let me be judged in this by the real concern I 
have voiced here, and not by words that oth- 
ers may speak.” 

Politically, this was mighty, mighty close 
to “liberty or death.” He meant what he 
Said, was undeniably honest in saying what 
he meant, and in the process had a lot of his 
Opportunistic colleagues sitting there sweat- 
ing like a butcher. 

This appeal by integrity may not be the 
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mainstream of the Republican Party, and 
persistent Republican defeats seem to prove 
that it’s not. But it is certainly the main- 
stream of the American people. Lyndon 
Johnson will not underestimate such an op- 
ponent. It is awfully hard to read the public 
mood 6 months in advance. Men like this 
sometimes open the doors in the sky. 

The political foundation supporting the 
Senator's stand is extraordinarily solid. 

He stands unequivocally in favor of civil 
rights. But the Nation isn’t faced by an 
idea or slogan. We all face a 55-page piece of 
specific legislation blanketing all 50 States 
and 192 million people which he sincerely re- 
gards as contradictory, unenforcible, and 
unconstitutional; a bill much more loosely 
drawn and full of holes than the Federal 
Prohibition Act. He voted against it. 

The civil rights bill is an enormous political 
lability to President Johnson and the Demo- 
cratic Party. The President and his party 
are stuck with the civil rights turmoil politi- 
cally and had no choice except to bull some 
bill through, unconstitutional or not, unen- 
forcible or not, unbalanced or not, and 
without due regard for its effect on the ma- 
jority of the people. . 

The Democrats win the Presidency through 
the big, decisive majorities obtained in about 
28 major cities and the South. Absolutely 
solid Democratic allegiance in most of the 
northern vote-power cities is indispensable 
in order to overcome Republican majorities 
elsewhere in the same States. 

The. Negro vote is only 10 percent, at most, 
of the electorate. It’s overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, and Senator GOLDWATER, or any other 
Republican, is not going to get the Negro 
vote in any case. Thus the Democrats’ civil 
rights prominence profits Mr. Johnson noth- 
ing. It simply solidifies the 1 in 10 minority 
that is already safe in the Democratic camp. 

But what about the 10-to-1 majority? 
There was growing concern, toward the end 
of his tenure, that President Kennedy was 
encouraging minorities to press their causes 
too fast and too far, which was admittedly 
costing him noticeable losses of support in 
the big-city power centers. This backlash 
is obvious now and has mounted with the 
growth of militant minority demonstrations. 

It's nonsense to call all the primary vote 
for peripatetic Gov. George C. Wallace votes 
cast by bigots, racists, etc. Every experienced 
politician realizes that the majority of these 
were silent, protest-vote resentments being 
made known and that a silent threat may be 
the deadliest. 

Should this force ‘continue to mount 
among the 10-to-1 majority and express it- 
self behind Senator GOLDWATER in a cross- 
over from the Democratic Party to any sub- 
stantial degree in the big cities, it could 
threaten the Democratic Party's whole 
edifice. 

Negro demonstrations this summer, of any 
kind, are a major political problem Mr. John- 
son faces. After Senator GoLDwATER’s vote, 
he won't be able to take this presidential 
campaign now with a slow roll. He has 
a fight on his hands. And that's all to the 
good. For nothing needs competition so 
much as Government bodies. 


Job Retraining of Older Workers Found 
Practical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, of 
which I have the privilege of serving as 
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chairman, has been conducting hearings 
and studies on increasing employment 
opportunities for the elderly. Most of 
our activity in this field has been carried 
out by our Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Retirement Incomes, under the 
zealous and effective leadership of this 
subcommittee’s chairman, the able Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

In this connection, I was interested in 
& news article which was published in the 
Washington Post on Monday, June 22. 
It was entitled “Job Retraining of Older 
Workers Found Practical,” and was writ- 
ten by Mr. Frank C. Porter, staff reporter 
of the Post. 

The article reported the issuance by 
the Labor Department of a manpower re- 
port which contained facts and statistics 
indicating that frequently it pays an em- 
ployer to retrain an older worker for a 
job in his employ. The report indicates 
that the older worker can be expected to 
remain in the job for which he is re- 
trained longer than a younger worker 
trained for the same position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 22, 1964] 


Jon RETRAINING OF OLDER WORKERS FOUND 
PRACTICAL 


(By Frank C. Porter) 

Why retrain a 55-year-old for a job that he 
will quit on retirement 10 years hence? A 
youngster of 20 with a work life of 45 years 
ahead of him is a much better bet. 

This is a common attitude among employ- 
ers. But it was challenged last week in the 
10th of a series of manpower reports by the 
Labor t. 

The survey, by Stuart H. Garfinckle, sug- 
gests it may be as much, if not more, in the 
employer's interest to train the older man. 

EXPECTANCY GREATER 


Specifically, Garfinckle determined from a 
large sampling of the labor force that 20- 
year-olds can be expected to remain on & par- 
ticular job an average of 5.6 years. For men 
of 55, job expectancy is 7.2 years. 

At 45, an age at which jobseekers find po- 
tential employers increasingly hire resistant, 
this expectancy is 8.1 years. 

Garfinckle’s conclusion is conservative. 
“In view of this consideration,” he writes, 
“training a man of 55 for a particular job may 
provide him with as many years of profitable 
employment on that job as would be provided 
by similar training for a young man.” 

The author does offer a reservation: “These 
figures noted above are averages, however, 
and while the average expected length of 
time on a job for a young man is only 6 or 7 
years, a relatively large proportion—at least 
one-sixth—will undoubtedly stay on this job 
for more than 20 years.” 

Less susceptible to statistical analysis is 
the question of how many men are retrain- 
able at 45 or 50 or 55, a question which the 
manpower report doesn't raise. 

It bothers manpower experts. There is a 
widespread impression that many, if not 
most, middle-aged workers cannot be re- 
trained for new jobs because of ingrained 
habit patterns, lack of basic education, a 
slowdown in physical reactions, poor geo- 
graphic mobility, and insufficient motivation, 

W. A. (Tony) Boyle, president of the United 
Mine Workers, is sharply skeptical of retrain- 
ing. “You can't take a man 45 or 50 who has 
mined coal all his life and teach him to make 
high-button shoes,” he says. 

Well, why not? 
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OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


High-button shoes don’t have much fu- 
ture. But who is to say that he couldn't 
make a go of it as a plant guard, restaurant 
counterman, truckdriver, construction work- 
er, beach concessionaire or grocery clerk— 
provided, of course, he can be persuaded and 
helped to move where jobs are plentiful and 
retraining is available? 

There's a growing feeling among some ex- 
perts that both employer and worker have 
been too defeatist about adaptation to new 
jobs in middle age, that there has been a 
failure to communicate the opportunities 
that do exist. 

Generalization can't be built on a single 
example. But the following is at least illus- 
trative. 

During World War II, a grizzled chief boat- 
swaln's mate with 20-years-plus experience 
was raised to lieutenant (junior grade) 
aboard a destroyer on orders from Washing- 
ton. 

Both the captain and the chief himself 
were skeptical. Conning a ship, reading a 
radarscope, using voice radio and keeping 
station in a formation of ships were a lot 


different than bossing the deck gang. Given. 


his choice, the chief would rather have be- 
come a ribbon clerk in a department store. 
It took time and some uneasy moments, 
but the esrtwhile chief learned his new job 
and performed it well. He even got so he 
didn’t mind hoisting a few beers with the 
young who used to give him such a 
rough time down on deck. 


The Two Magic Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by that distin- 
guished American, the Honorable James 
A. Farley. 

As always Jim Farley has given us 
some sound advice. 

The article follows: 

TRR Two Mol Worps 


(By James A. Farley) 


Not long ago I received a request from 
a college student in Pennsylvania who said 
he was writing a thesis on government. He 
asked me to fill out a questionnaire with at 
least 40 items, some of which called for com- 
plex answers. Believing that any interest 
in government shoud be , I dic- 
tated a long reply and sent it off with the 
little glow of satisfaction that comes from 
completing an arduous voluntary task. 

I looked forward to receiving from this 
young man some acknowledgment. I never 
heard from him. 

I told myself that it was a matter of no 
great consequence and to forget it. But I 
didn't forget it because I was disappointed. 

The truth is, ingratitude hurts anyone 
who is the victim of it. It also hurts the 
person who fails to show appreciation, be- 
cause he may make an enemy where he could 
have kept a friend. Nor is it enough simply 
to feel gratitude; it has to be demonstrated. 
Perhaps the boy in Pennsylvania was appre- 
ciative, but if so his appreciation was wasted 
because he never told me. Two words— 
thank you—could have made all the differ- 
ence. 

When someone's performance hurts or dis- 
pleases, it is a good ildea to ask yourself 
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whether traces of his unpleasant charac- 
teristics may not exist in you. So I asked 
myself, how much do most of us appreciate 
the countless little daily acts of kindness by 
others that make our lives more comfort- 
able? How grateful are we, really, for the 
privilege of living in a country where most 
of us can take freedom, justice, and security 
for granted? 

How much thankfulness do most of us 
feel for the marvelous gift of life itself, and 
how adequately do we express this to the 
Giver? 

The honest answer to each question was 
painfully clear. Not enough. Not nearly 
enough. And so I decided to make a reso- 
lution: 

To thank the people who make my world 
run smoothly—waltresses, elevator opera- 
tors, taxi drivers, anyone—not just with a 
casual word or an impersonal tip, but with 
some expression of genuine interest in them 
as fellow human beings. 

To make myself more aware of the privi- 
leges involved in being an American, and 
to show my thankfulness by working with- 
out thought of reward to make my coun- 
try better. 

To remind myself every day of the in- 
finitely precious value of every minute of 
existence, and to show my gratitude to God 
not only with prayers of thanksgiving but 
by living as close as possible to the way 
He wants me to live. 

A basic rule in showing appreciation, I 
have found, is this: do it now. Do it while 
your sense of gratitude is fresh and strong. 
If you feel a flash of thankfulness, act on 
it before the impulse dies away. 

Gratitude is by no means a simple thing. 
I believe that there are several stages. The 
most familiar is the spontaneous feeling of 
thankfulness for benefits received. A sec- 
ond stage is thankfulness not just for the 
pleasures and benefits of life but for its 
hazards and hardships as well. It takes 
some insight and maturity to realize that 
troubles and difficulties have values, but 
they do. All of us have heard of handi- 
capped people who struggled so flercely to 
overcome their handicap that ultimately 
they became champions. 

The third stage of gratitude is what the 
poet Edwin Arlington Robinson had in mind 
when he wrote that there are two kinds of 
thankfulness, “the sudden kind we feel for 
what we take, the larger kind we feel for 
what we give.” When you begin to feel 
gratitude for the opportunity to help others, 
then you are close to the self-for- 
getfulness that the Bible tells us Is the sec- 
ret of true happiness. 

If you can increase your sense of grati- 
tude and your willingness to express it, you 
will make the people around you happier, 
and you will become a happier person your- 
self. There is a great magic in those two 
words “thank you.” 


Crime in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to an article in the current is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post, there 
are 60,000 dope addicts in Harlem alone. 

This deplorable condition should re- 
ceive the attention of New York Con- 


gressmen before they try to force their 
views of racial amalgamation on other 
areas, 
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With the Communist Satellite 
Countries 


Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearings conducted by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Europe during 
the period from January 27 to March 10, 
1964, touched on the use of trade as & 
means of implementing desired changes 
within the Communist blot. One of the 
questions which complicates any attempt 
to set a consistent policy is the deter- 
mination as to when our assistance ben- 
efits the captive people and when on the 
contrary it simply strengthens the Com- 
munist regime. 

A thoughtful editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal, June 9, 1964, evaluates 
our current efforts toward agreements 
with Rumania in terms of these two pos- 
sible and antagonistic results, and clear- 
ly states other vital policy considerations. 
Rumania has lately displayed notable in- 
dependence from Moscow, and the pros- 
pect of trade with her has significance 
in our relationships with the countries 
of Eastern Europe. 

The only satisfactory approach to 
trade with these nations is an empirical 
one. Therefore, as the editorial points 
out, our officials and businessmen must 
make their decisions on trade with our 
political, as well as economic, interests 
in mind and with regard to the circum- 
stances at hand, recognizing that the 
controlling factors vary from country to 
country and from one month to the next. 
It is gratifying to see such a balanced 
editorial appraisal in so crucial an area 
of our foreign policy. 

I include the editorial herewith: 

TRADING In POLITICS 

In the course of the changes in the Com- 
munist world, the old question of trading 
with Red nations has become, if anything. 
harder to answer satisfactorily. 

As long as the European satellites were all 
but completely under Moscow’s control, many 
Americans concluded there was little eco- 
nomic or political point in encouraging trade 
with the bloc. Some still hold to this view, 
even though the West now faces several 
versions of communism and degrees of de- 
pendence on the Kremlin; despite the 
changes, the no-trade argument remains that 
any significant commerce can only strengthen 
communism politically or militarily or both. 

At the other extreme is an opinion, for- 
tunately not shared by many, that we should 
do everything possible, including much more 
trade, to hasten the Soviets’ economic de- 
velopment; the theory is that they would 
then cease to be belligerent. It shouldn't 
need to be remarked that this is a histori- 
cally dubious and dangerous assumption. 

Since both these are extreme positions in 
any event, it seems sounder to approach the 
matter empirically, case by case, with a cold 
eye always to our political as well as eco- 
nomic interests. The U.S. Government is 
making at least some attempt to do that. 

Rumania is the current case in point. The 
United States and Rumania have reached 
understandings that could lead to a consid- 
erable growth in trade. In part, the United 
States would like to compete with Canada 
and Western Europe for Eastern markets, but 
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Surely the more important consideration is 
the political potential. 

Of all the satellites or erstwhile satellites, 
Rumania has recently seemed perhaps the 
Most rambunctious in displaying independ- 
ence of Moscow. If American trade can help 
continue the trend, and if it grows further 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, then there is 
an advantage for this country. The more 
Communist fragmentation the better; the 
More division in the camp, the less able the 
Soviets to wage war. 

When it comes to the Soviet Union itself 
it is doubtful that any increase in trade that 
could be realistically expected. would be 
enough to affect military potential. It is 
most doubtful that the United States can 
economically starve Russia into military 
Weakness; too many other nations are willing 
and eager to trade. 

As for the idea that the West should de- 
Mand specific political concessions—a sen- 
sible Berlin settlement, for example—in re- 
turn for more trade, it may be worth a try. 
Presumably, though, the Soviets would have 

to be hurting very much indeed to find much 
appeal in such a deal, On the other hand, 
more trade could conceivably, in time, have 
a moderating effect on their foreign policy. 

Communist China is yet another case. At 
& lower stage of development than Russia, it 
might have more to gain from trade with the 
West. Given its implacable hostility to the 
United States, the question of trade with our 
Country is more or less academic at present. 
Should it come to the fore, however, we would 
have to consider whether we were in danger 
of building up what might be our worst 
enemy in the future. 

In a somewhat similar way, the United 
States is able to hurt Cuba with its trade 
embargo, even though it has failed to enlist 
the support of its allies in the effort. And 
because of the threat Castro's communism 
Poses to the hemisphere, such attempts to 
deflect it are in the U.S. interest. 

Ideally, of course, international trade 
should not have to be the handmaiden of 
international politics. When trade is freest, 
With neither hindrance nor participation of 
governments, it is usually best for all con- 
cerned. But it is fairly idle to talk about 
tres trade with potential enemies whose only 
merchants are minions of the state. In those 
circumstances, trade cannot be divorced from 
Politics. 

The economic advantages of any expanded 
commerce with communism may not amount 
to a great deal. Whatever is done, our offi- 
Clals and businessmen should pick and choose 
with care, rejecting this or accepting that as 
Conditions change and our interests warrant. 
If that is done, then the possibilities are 
Worth exploring for the sake of a saner and 
Perhaps safer world. 


Unveiling of the Taras Shevchenko 
Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 27, thousands of Ukrain- 
lan-Americans and their friends will 
Sather here in Washington for the un- 
veiling of a statue honoring Taras 
Shevchenko, the Ukraine's outstanding 
Doet-patriot. 

In this, the 150th anniversary year of 
Sheychenko's birth, and on the occasion 
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of the unveiling of his memorial, I think 
that all Americans should pause and con- 
sider the contributions Taras Shevchen- 
ko made to human liberty and the great 
effect that our American move toward 
independence had on the Ukrainian 
struggle against serfdom and Russian 
colonialism. 

Shevchenko was the voice of the 
Ukrainian freedom movement and his 
views on freeing the serfs and establish- 
ing a Ukraine free from Csarist domina- 
tion were shaped by his knowledge of the 
American colonists’ success in the fight 
against English rule and the qualities of 
the early American patriots. 

This influence is clearly shown in the 
lines of a Shevchenko poem which state: 

When will we receive our Washington 


With a new and righteous law? 
And receive him we will some day. 


Our revolution showed the way to 
Shevchenko and he spread freedom’s 
word throughout the Ukraine. Because 
of his beliefs, the young poet, born a serf, 
spent most of his life in prisons and 
forced military service. Yet, he never 
stopped telling the story of liberty in his 
poems, books, and pictures. 

The erection of a monument to Taras 
Shevchenko in this city, the capital of 
the free world, is indeed fitting and 
proper for he belongs not only to the 
Ukraine, but to all freemen. 

As an apostle of liberty and an avowed 
enemy of oppression, his genius extended 
far beyond the limits of his native 
country. 

The dedicated citizens who have 
worked so hard to bring the Shevchenko 
memorial plan to fruition are to be com- 
mended for creating a permanent re- 
minder of his contributions to all 
humanity. 


Taras Shevchenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the unveiling this Saturday of the me- 
morial to Taras Shevchenko, the great 
Ukrainian poet and patriot, is a fitting 
time for us to pause and remember the 
great contribution that this man made 
to the cause of freedom in eastern Eu- 
rope. Shevchenko is one of the great 
Slay poets whose use of the Ukrainian 
language gave great impetus to the de- 
velopment of that tongue as a literary 
language. However, he was more than 
a great artist in his own right, for Taras 
Shevchenko was a democrat and human- 
itarian whose poignant poems on the 
subjugation of his fatherland under the 
Russian czar inspired his countrymen 
and other eastern Europeans to crave 
freedom and national autonomy. Hav- 
ing studied democracy thoroughly and 
having read deeply on the American ex- 
periment, Sheychenko dreamed of a re- 
publican form of government for the 
Slavic peoples. To this end, Shevchenko 
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acted. He helped form, with some of 
his like-minded friends, the Society of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. Its dis- 
covery by czarist agents led to his ar- 
rest and banishment in the Russian Army 
to Siberia. Even under these harsh con- 
ditions, Shevchenko did not turn from 
his objective of a free Ukraine. He re- 
tained to his death his belief in freedom 
and democracy. 

On this occasion which is also in the 
150th year after the birth of Shevchenko, 
we honor the memory of this great man 
and once more dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom and democracy for 
which Shevchenko so ably stood. 


Interest Equalization Proposal Hurts 
U.S. Financial Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
postwar period the United States has be- 
come the financial leader of the world. 
Our capital markets have served borrow- 
ers from all over the world in a manner 
which added to economic strength abroad 
as well as in our Nation. Income from 
all forms of U.S. oversea investment has 
mounted steadily the years 
and has become a major source of 
strength in our balance of payments. 

Last summer the administration an- 
nounced that it was asking Congress to 
pass a so-called interest equalization tax, 
which would have the effect of raising an 
artificial wall to flotations of foreign se- 
curities in our capital markets. Al- 
though the interest equalization proposal 
has not yet become law, it has had a 
dramatic effect in virtually drying up 
U.S. investment in foreign securities, 
This may produce some temporary bal- 
ance-of-payments gain, but the loss of 
investment income will be felt in our 
balance of payments for years to come. 

Perhaps even more important is the 
fact that foreign flotations formerly 
made in the United States and represent- 
ing an important source of business for 
the U.S. financial community are grad- 
ually being taken over by other countries. 
The London Financial Times recently 
announced the flotation in West Ger- 


“many of a large Japanese Government 


loan. This is business in which Ameri- 
can financiers would normally have a 
large part of participation, if not the 
origination. It looks very much as 
though the United States is cutting off 
its nose to spite its face by permitting 
the interest equalization proposal to 
hang like a sword of Damocles over the 
heads of the American financial com- 
munity. ` 

Under unanimous consent, the adver- 
tisement announcing the Japanese flota- 
tion in West Germany, which appeared 
in a recent issue of the London Financial 
‘Times, follows: 
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[This advertisement appears as a matter of 
record only; it does not constitute an in- 
yitation to the public to subscribe or pur- 
chase any bonds or other securities] 

Japan: DM200 MILLION, 6-Percent, 15-T TAN 

EXTERNAL LOAN OF 1964 
The net proceeds of this issue will be at the 
free disposal of the Japanese Government to 
finance a part of Japan's fiscal investment 
and loan program. 
SUMMARY OF TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF THE 
LOAN 


1. Bonds: The loan will be represented by 
bonds, payable to bearer and ranking pari 
passu In all respects, of the denominations 
of DM500, DM1,000, DM5,000, and DM10,000. 
For the of drawings the issue is sub- 
divided into 10 series of DM20 million each. 

2. Interest: The bonds will carry interest 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum from 
June 1, 1964. They will be provided with 
semiannual coupons maturing on June 1 
and December 1 of each year. The first cou- 
pon will mature on December 1, 1964. 

3. Redemption: Japan will repay this issue 
at par, beginning June 1, 1970, in 10 annual 
installments of DM20 million, payable on 
June 1 of each of the years 1970 to 1979, in- 
clusive, so that the entire issue will have 
been repaid by June 1, 1979. The first nine 
series of bonds to be repaid will be selected 

lot. 7 
3 may redeem on June 1. 1970, or any 
subsequent interest payment date all bonds 
then outstanding upon advance notice of not 
less than 3 months, such redemption to be 
made, as follows: 

On June 1, 1970, and on December 1, 1970, 
at 102% percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1971, and on December 1, 1971,, 
at 102 percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1. 1972, and on December 1, 1972, 
at 101% percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1973, and on December 1, 1973, 
at 101% percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1974, and on December 1, 1974, 
at 101% percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1975, and on December 1, 1975, 
at 101 percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1976, and on December 1, 1976, 
at 100% percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1977, and on December 1, 1977, 
at 100% percent of the nominal amount. 

On June 1, 1978, and on December 1, 1978, 
at 100% percent of the nominal amount. 

4 Security: Negative pledge clause. 

5. Trustee: Deutsche Bank Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

6. Financial servicing: Japan will pay in- 
terest, principal, and premium, if any, when 
due, in deutsche marks, Coupons and bonds 
will be payable without charge to the holders 
at the banks listed below, the Deutsch- 
Asiatische Bank, Hamburg, and the branch 
offices of these banks in the Federal Republic 
of Germany including West Berlin, and 
without Japan requiring the execution of an 
affidavit or the compliance with any other 
formality, Payments will be made in Ger- 
many in deutsche marks, and elsewhere by 
transfer to a deutsche mark account or by 
check drawn on a German bank subject to 
any applicable laws or regulations in the 
country of the paying agent. 

7. Quotation of bonds: Trading and official 
listing of the bonds on the stock exchanges 
at Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Düsseldorf. 
Hamburg, and Munich has been granted. 

‘This issue has been subscribed by the syn- 
dicate listed below and offered for public sale 
at the issue price of 99 percent. The offer’ 
for sale con more details of the issue 
and the borrower is published in the German 
press on June 9, 1964. 

Deutsche Bank AG (also on behalf of Ber- 
liner Disconto Bank AG). 
£ Ahlmann. 
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Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank. 


Burkhardt & Co. 

Commerzbank AG (also on behalf of Ber- 
liner Commerzbank AG). 

Delbrück Schickler & Co. 

Delbrück von der Heydt & Co. 

Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel-Bank. 

Deutsche Genossenschaftskasse. 

Deutsche Girozentrale. 

Deutsche Kommunalbank. 

Deutsche Unionbank G.m.b.H, 

Dresdner Bank AG (also on behalf of Bank 
fir Handel und Industrie AG). 

Frankfurter Bank. 

Handels-und Gewerbebank Heilbronn AG. 

Hardy & Co. Gm. h. 

Georg Hauck & Sohn. 

Friedrich Hengst & Co. 

I. D. Herstatt K. Ga. A. 

von der Heydt-Kersten & Sohne. 

Kirchholtes & Co. 


B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 

Münchmeyer & Co, 

National-Bank AG. 

Bankhaus Neelmeyer AG. 

Neuvians, Reuschel & Co, 

Norddeutsche Kreditbank AG. 

Sal. Oppenheim Jr. & Cie. 

Rheinische Girozentrale und Provinzial- 
bank. = 

Gebr. Röchling Bank, 

Saarländische Kreditbank AG. 

Karl Schmidt 

Schröder Gebrüder & Co. 

Bankhaus Friedrich Simon KG.a.A. 

J. H. Stein. 

August Thyssen-Bank AG. 
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O. G. Trinkaus. 

Vereinsbank in Hamburg. 

Waldthausen & Co. 

Westfalenbank AG. 

Württembergische Bank. 

Amsterdamsche Bank N. V. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

Bank of Tokyo, Ltd. 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas S.A. 
% ae de la Société Générale de Belgique 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein. 

Crédit Lyonnais S.A. 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank. 

Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, each year 
I send a questionnaire into my district 
in order to ascertain the thinking of 
my constituents on some of the more 
important issues before the Congress. 
The response this year was greater than 
ever. To me, Mr. Speaker, this indicates 
a growing interest—and growing con- 
cern—in what is going on in Washington. 
This growing interest will make for bet- 
ter legislation and better government. 

The results of this questionnaire are as 
follows: 


Do you favor— 
1. The administration's 
nations (excluding Ohins, Cubs, and North 
(a) The — extension of credit 


tion on sales of wheat and other commodities to Communist 
by our Export-Import Bank to cover such 


2. The late President Kennedy's proposed t space effi ussis 
to achieve a lunar 6 — see F —— 


Vietnam)? 


10. The abolition of the presidential clectoral 
7 
12. A constitutional — to 


to lower the draft age to 17?_ 
college 


The Anniversay of the Birth of Taras 
Schevchenko, Thursday, June 25, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy today to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of Taras Shevchenko, national Poet 


of the Ukraine, who so nobly upheld the 
individual's right to freedom from 
tyranny and oppression. We have been 
asked by President Johnson to build 
“bridges across the gulf which has di- 
vided us from Eastern Europe,” and it 
is to be hoped that this celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of Shevchenko’s 
birth will serve to remind us that free- 
dom of opinion, of belief, and of the flow 
of ideas are fundamental to human dig- 
nity and happiness and cannot be di- 
vided. It was Shevchenko’s lifelong 
struggle for these personal freedoms that 
makes his poetry of universal appeal. 
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And yet he must always have a particular 
Meaning for Ukrainians for it is through 
his poetry and humanity that they can 
continue to discover their own nation. 

It is appropriate that at this time there 
should be unveiled in the Capital of our 
democracy a statue to this man. Let 
us never forget that what Shevchenko 
fought for is the basis of our institutions 
and our Government. 


Majority Rule and Minority Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal issue of June 25. In the very 
highly emotional atmosphere that pre- 
Vails, this timely evaluation of minority 
and majority rights under our system of 
Sovernment is apropriate: 

Masorrry RULE AND MINORITY RIGHTS 

The American version of democracy, it has 
Often been noted, is not only an ideal but a 
Wor system. Majority rule is a cardinal 
Principle of both the ideal and the system. 
But it’s obviously not the whole of the sys- 
tem, and neither is it the whole of the Ideal. 

In the ideal, it may be asked, why should 
Mere size give a majority the right to im- 
Pose its will? Does size give the majority 
the right to do anything it wants? What if 
a minority’s feelings on an issue are much 
More intense—not to mention more reason- 
able—than the majority disposition? In 
Brappling with such questions, most Ameri- 
fans would reach a pragmatic conclusion: 
The ideal must establish majority rule, but 
oe substantial protection for minori- 


As a system, that is pretty much the way 
American democracy has worked out. The 
Majority ultimately rules, but minorities 
have strong protection in their frequent 
Chances to impose delay. While it’s some- 
times overdone, this protection is salutary. 
It assures that the majority will not act pre- 
Cipitously. It engenders respect for minority 
feelings. It promotes the compromise and 
Conciliation necessary to political stability. 

Lately, the importance of strong protec- 

for minorities has often been over- 
looked. Few of the blanket condemnations 
Of the filibuster as an institution, for ex- 
ample, take any notice that it is a bulwark 
of many an ardent minority. 

These condemnations result, of course, 
from civil rights filibusters, both recent and 
ancient. But the institution is strictly non- 
ideological. It was a frequent recourse not 
Only of embattled southerners, but of Robert 

Uette's progressives. Even today, as the 
1962 fight against the communications satel- 
lite bill illustrated, it is wielded by liberals 
as well as conservatives. 

The Supreme Court also brushed aside 
Minority protection in overturning dual 
representation in State legislatures. This 
Tuling will almost certainly cause sweeping 
and largely unpredictable changes in our 
Political system. While some of these 
changes will rectify obvious wrongs, others 
are likely to introduce new troubles. High 
among the latter is the wholesale dilution 
of minority protection at the State level. 

On its part, the minority is misguided 


í 
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and ill-advised if it thwarts the majority 
too long or too often. It was recalcitrance 
in the South that largely forced the public 
school integration issue into the Supreme 
Court. Settlement by local action, if the 
South had allowed it, would have been 
preferable both for its interests and those 
of the Republic. 

Even more clearly, the Court would have 
been highly unlikely to rule on apportion- 
ment cases after all these years if rural 
minorities had not dominated majorities in 
both houses of many States. By not settling 
for half a legislature, the rural minorities 
ended with none at all. 

Sometimes, obviously, the system gets out 
of kilter with the ideal. Too much strength 
can be invested in either the institution 
favoring majority action or minority protec- 
tion. Sometimes adjustment is necessary. 
But the adjustments would be more careful 
if it were more often remembered that the 
genius of American democracy is neither 
majority rule nor minority rights, but a 
delicate balance between the two. 

At a time when so much attention is 
quite properly being paid to advancing the 
rights of one particular minority, it is a bit 
ironic that we seem to be forgetting our de- 
votion to the political rights of minorities in 
general. If that dedication continues to ebb, 
we will unquestionably have majority rule; 
but we will have moved far from the ideal 
of representative government. 


Clarence Lea, an Outstanding 
Representative 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Clarence Lea was one of the 
ablest, most farsighted Representatives 
in- Congress that California has ever 
known. In the 32 years which he served 
the First District of California before 
his retirement in 1948, he left a lasting 
mark upon the history of our Nation. 

During this long and productive serv- 
ice to his Nation; Representative Lea 
performed his most outstanding work as 
chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Under his leadership, the Congress es- 
tablished the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
modernized the Federal Trade and Com- 
merce Act. Representative Lea was the 
principal author of the legislation which 
achieved these goals and his was the 
helmsman who steered this legislation 
through the Congress. 

I was privileged to know Clarence Lea 
and I always admired the manner in 
which he represented the people of his 
congressional district and in many ways 
have tried to pattern my own actions 
after the example he set for all of us. 
In 1948, the First District contained one 
of the counties which now is a part of 
the Second District I now represent. In 
Butte County, the name of the man who 
represented it so long in Congress, Clar- 
ence Lea, is always spoken with respect 
and admiration which is due an out- 
standing legislator. 
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Clarence Lea was born in a small com- 
munity. He received a fine education 
from California’s schools, graduating 
from Leland Stanford University. He 
served his country in local government 
as district attorney of Sonoma County 
for 10 years prior to his 1916 election to 
Congress. Probably the greatest tribute 
given to the man was extended by the 
voters of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. After his first term, Clarence Lea 
received the nomination of both his own 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party for 15 consecutive terms. 

In the death of Clarence Lea a few days 
ago at the age of 89 we lost a fine man, 
a strong friend, and advocate of good 
government. The legislation which he 
steered through the Congress will re- 
main with us for decades to come. He 
truly has left a great mark upon the 
Halls of the Congress. 

Our deepest sympathies are extended 
to his wife, Daisy, and his sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


Press Coverage of Various Political 
Aspects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 z 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, politics 
are very much in the air these days, and 
the American press is giving 
coverage to various political aspects. 

For instance, Maine’s Morning Senti- 
nel, Waterville, carried a very interest- 
ing editorial comment in its June 19 is- 
sue, as relating to Senator Evererr Mo- 
Kintey Dirksen, of Ilinois, an article 
touching on the splendid stature of this 
legislator from Lincoln land. The peo- 
ple of Maine have an acquaintance with 
the distinguished Senator, for he has 
visited the Pine Tree State on several 
occasions, and in knowing him they have 
come to admire him. 

Another Maine paper—the Houlton 
Pioneer Times—also comes front and 
center by carrying within its June 18 
issue a fascinating piece written by Bert 
Mills and entitled Main Street, U.S.A.” 
This article presents some poignant po- 
litical references, and it introduces some 
very new thoughts to some quite old po- 
litical assertions. 

Because the articles from both of these 
prominent Maine publications are time- 
ly, informative, and interesting, I submit 
them to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
comment them to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

From the Houlton (Maine) Pioneer Times, 
June 18, 1964] 
Marin STREET, USA. 
(By Bert Mills) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Columnists, commen- 
tators and editorial writers keep insisting 
that Barry GOLDWATER will wreck the Repub- 
lican Party if he is nominated by the GOP 
next month. The charge is that GOLDWATER 


‘is too conservative for many Republicans, 
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will win no Democratic or independent votes, 
and will be defeated by Lyndon Johnson 80 
badly that the Republican Party will never 
recover. 

~ UPSET IF GOP WINS 

Let's examine this thesis in the light of 
the available evidence. In the first place 
the odds are the Republicans will lose any 
presidential election in our time, by simple 
mathematics, and irrespective of the identity 
of the candidates. ‘There are millions more 
Democrats than Republicans. It would be 
& real upset for any Republican to win the 
White House in 1964. 

Secondly, if the Republicans are doomed to 
defeat again this year, why is it so widely 
believed that Johnson would swamp GOLD- 
water? Is the Arizona Senator likely to run 
worse than would Richard Nixon, or Cabot 
Lodge, or William Scranton, or anybody else 
the Republicans might name in San Fran- 
cisco next month? Could it be the opinion 
polis are influencing national thinking in 
this respect? 

If the polls are part of the answer, consider 
the vast advantages enjoyed by the President. 
A Nation aghast at the tragedy of Dallas has 
been relieved beyond measure that Johnson 
took hold of the reins of Government with 


world, convinced the Nation and the world 
in short order that he was capable of han- 
dling the job. 

While Jeunes was building his image as 
a doer and a successful President, Repub- 
licans were fighting among themselves in a 
frantic struggle for preferment. Is it any 
wonder the polls showed Johnson an over- 
whelming favorite over GOLDWATER or any 
other Republican? And how accurate are 
the polis, which picked losers in New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, and California primaries? 

Senator GoLowater has millions of ad- 
mirers, including a probable majority of 
rank-and-file local leaders of his party. But 
he has few cheerleaders among the writers 
of syndicated columns or the mouthpieces for 
electronic media, Nationally at least, GOLD- 
WATER gets a bad This in turn prob- 
ably affects adversely his standing in the 
polls. 

The vast majority of columnists and com- 
mentators, operating out of Washington and 
New York, are dedicated liberals. Many have 
been personal friends of Lyndon Johnson for 
many years and you may be sure the Presi- 
dent has cultivated them assiduously. 

It will be recalled that Nixon cut loose a 


by John F. Kennedy in the presidential race 

in 1960. While Nixon’s outburst was ill 

tempered and politically unwise, there Is no 

doubt that the personal preference of most 

political correspondents was Kennedy. 
BARRY HAD LITTLE SUCCESS 


As a Senator, GoLpwarer’s only leadership 
role has been as chairman of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee. Its job is 
to elect Republicans to the Senate. Buck- 
ing the tide as he was, particularly during 
the Kennedy administration, GOLDWATER was 
not notably successful. But he did raise a 
lot of money and make many friends, par- 
ticularly at the grassroots, 

His own presidential candidacy sprung 
from his travels to spread the GOP gospel 
to elect Republican Senators, His blunt mes- 
sages of conservative doctrine won converts 
everywhere he went. Local editors often be- 
came supporters but the metropolitan press 
never cottoned to him. For example, most 
important city dailies in California backed 
Nelson Rockefeller in the recent primary. 

If Senator Go.tpwartrr wins the Republican 
nomination, it will be said that he is the 
darling of the “radical right.” This is a 
relatively new term in the political diction- 
ary, used to describe members of the John 
Birch Society and other groups lean further 
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to the right. Undoubtedly these people will 

support Gorpwarer against Johnson, and 

possibly embarrass him in the process. 
RADICAL LEFT 

But what about the “radical left"? Surely 
the Socialists and the Communists and those 
who think similarly will Johnson, 
just as they did Kennedy, Adlai Stevenson, 
Harry Truman and Franklin Roosevyt. It 
would seem that the Republicans will have 
at least as good a case against Democratic 
leftists as the Democrats have against Repub- 
lican rightists. In total numbers, probably 
neither group is too important although 
both are noisy. 

Most Americans are not too far off center 
politically. One may be a confirmed Demo- 
crat and another a regular Republican but 
their views are not too distant. This is 
why Kennedy was more conservative as 
President than as a candidate, and why John- 
son has been working so hard to live down 
his New Deal background and appeal to 
conservatives as a tax cutter and an econ- 
omizer. He needs the middle as well as the 
left. 

If it is to be Johnson versus GOLDWATER on 
November 3, the contest will be for the sup- 
port of those near the political center, 


[From the Watervine (Maine) Morning 
Sentinel, June 19, 1964] 
THe Man Prom ILLINOIS 


All statesmen are politicians. If they 
weren't they never would get the opportunity 
to be statesmen. That all politicians aren't 
statesmen is quite evident to all of us, how- 
ever. 

It Is not easy to define the qualities or 
actions that graduate a man in public life 
from being a mere politician to the position 
of statesmanship. 

One of them would certainly be the cour- 
age, when the chips are down, to put aside 

and selfish considerations and see 
the big picture. 

Senator Everetr DIRKSEN, the Republican 
leader of the U.S. Senate, could have taken 

advantage of the civil rights crisis. 

He didn’t. The civil rights bill will pass 
because Senator Dimksen saw the big picture 
and worked hand in glove with Attorney 
General Kennedy to make possible the bill's 


passage. 

He put his own stamp on the bill by tidy- 
ing up the original as it had come from the 
House and was able to deliver all but a tiny 
handful of Republicans for cloture of 
debate—the vital vote in the civil rights bat- 
tie. Ironically, Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, 
the likely Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, was one of the six Republicans who 
refused to follow Senator DMESEN’s leader- 
ship. 

It could not have been to win Negro votes 
that Senator DRS has made a civil rights 
bill possible this summer. He won reelection 
last year over the opposition of Chicago's 
black belt, demonstrating that he didn't need 
the Negro votes to win. 

He did so because he has those qualities 
of statesmanship that have been demon- 
strated time and again when this Nation has 
been beset by crises. He is from the land of 
Lincoln in more than mere geography. 


No Cure for Potomac Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, there 
is often speculation as to just what it is 
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that lures a man to Congress. Syndi- 
cated Columnist Carey Cronan, whose 
delightful column on this subject ap- 
peared in the Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday 
Post on June 7, 1964, has therein dis- 
coursed on the symptoms of that irresist- 
ibly pleasant ailment, “Potomac fever.” 
The rigors of the Congressman's sched- 
ule and the apparently insatiable de- 
mands of constituents vanish under the 
impact of the elixir of the Capitol. Mr. 
Cronan observes that once the Congress- 
man is exposed to it, no task is too great 
if the failure to perform it is likely to 
remove him from the “mysterious per- 
fume” which delights his heart as well 
as his nose. With permission to extend 
my remarks, I include herewith Mr. 
Cronan’s opus! 
No CURE ror "POTOMAC FEVER” 
(By Carey Cronan) 

One wonders at times just what interests 
men and women in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Is it the power and the prestige or the 
pay? Is it patriotism or patronage? Is it 
the desire to serve or be served? 

Clare Boothe Luce, whether she originated 
it or not, often says that science will find a 
cure for cancer long before it discovers a 
remedy for the political virus. Others have 
paid like cynical tribute to the ravages of 
“Potomac fever” and caustically observed 
that “they never go back to Pocatello.” 

It is difficult, if not actually impossible 
and dangerous too, to judge motives. The 
ultimate decision lies in the judgment of 
the voters and the voters are often swayed 
by the most minor incidents. A Connecti- 
cut tourist once observed sadly that his wife 
supported a certain Federal legislator from 
their State just because he waved at them 
as they drove by the Capitol. The tourist 
tried to explain that the legislator evidently 
saw the Connecticut license plate but this 
did not dissuade his spouse from working for 
and yoting for the waving lawmaker even 
though she had to desert the original party 
of her choice to support him. 

Burden of office: The present $22,500 a 
year that Members of Congress receive does 
not always satisfy the burdens and demands 
of office. If a man is lucky enough to rep- 
resent some remote rural area, which sends 
few constituents to Washington, he may get 
by financially. But if he represents a fairly 
close district or State he is apt to find him- 
self an automatic host at luncheon and/or 
dinner most frequently and he will be com- 
pelled to make many more trips back to his 
home base than his pocketbook will allow 
and once he gets there he may find that he 
has to play the host again. 

He usually has to maintain two homes even 
if one is only a Washington a nt. He 
will be separated from his family often and 
he will sometimes have to sacrifice his family 
obligations for the public weal. If he makes 
am appointment he gains a friend and makes 
a dozen enemies. He will be asked to pur- 
chase a block of tickets for a dance or 6 
zame or a testimonial dinner or a building 

He will be expected to pay for ad- 
vertisements In programs, He will receive 
collect telephone calls that will eat up his 
annual allotment of "official long-distance 
conversations. He will be forced to use more 
than his quota of both alr mall and special 
delivery stamps in order to expedite service 
to his constituents and thus be forced to 
draw upon his salary to make up the deficit. 
He will be asked to secure hotel reservations, 
and every year he will be besieged for paste- 
boards to the Army and Navy game at Phila- 
delphia. 

Choice is hard: Time and again he will 
have to decide between personal and politi- 
cal friendships and if he wants to succeed 
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he may have to desert those closest to his 
heart for those more influential at the nomi- 
nating convention and on election day. 

He will be asked to do a thousand things 
and at the same time be accused of trying 
to use his influence improperly. He wiil 
find that constituents have the shortest 
memories of any of humankind remarking: 
“But you haven't done anything for me 
lately.” 

Despite all this, men and women who are 
independently wealthy have gone out into 
the hustings and fought for positions that 
pay them far less than their dividends and 
interests. They will open their homes to 
People they have never seen and whom they 
will probably never see again. They will as- 
sociate with those in whom they have no real 
interest and the same people will have little 
interest in the legislator. 

Fascination: But there is a fascination 
to sitting in Congress, a fascination that 
some how provides satisfaction, for few if 
any desert the Capitol voluntarily and many, 
even after they are defeated return to prac- 
tice law or just join in the social whirl and 
the confusion of countless conventions. 

Those who have sniffed the air along the 
Potomac River seem to sense some sort of 
mysterious perfume that delights their hearts 
as well as their noses, and transforms them 
into fanatics who will sacrifice all if need 
be to keep their names on the official roll. 
It's a game, once begun, that never seems 
to lose its adherents. 


Remarks of the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
of Georgia, Before the National Guard 
Association of the United States and 
the National Guard of the State of 
Georgia, June 24, 1864 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, last night the National Guard 
Association of the United States and the 
National Guard of the State of Georgia 
honored our distinguished, incomparable 
Colleague, the Honorable CARL VINSON. 
It was an occasion that those of us who 
Were privileged to attend will never for- 
get. Our beloved Speaker, the Honor- 
able JohN McCormack, began the testi- 
Monials with a stirring, sincere, and 
highly deserved tribute to Mr. VINSON. 
After that, Maj. Gen. James Cantwell, 
President of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, and former 
Governor Vandiver, on behalf of Gov. 
Carl Sanders, of Georgia, presented 
awards, citations, and trophies in behalf 
of the entire National Guard and the 
Georgia National Guard. 

Then the chairmen of all chairmen 
responded. I believe his remarks should 
be preserved for future generations be- 
Cause they all have deep meaning and 
Significance and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
the brief remarks spoken by the Honor- 
able CarL Vinson on the occasion of the 
testimonial given by the National Guard 
Association of the United States in his 
honor, follows: 
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Rratanxs or Hon. Cam. Vinson, or GEORGIA 


General Cantwell, Governor Vandiver, Gen- 
eral Hearn, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, words are inadequate to express 
to you the deep emotion I feel on this oc- 
casion, 

I am most grateful to you, General Cant- 
well and Governor Vandiver, for your kind 
and complimentary remarks concerning my 
service in the Congress of the United States. 

Iam not deserving of the high honor you 
pay me. 

Throughout the years I have merely done 
what I thought was my duty, bearing always 
in mind that the paramount duty of govern- 
ment is self- preservation. 

Let me say that I appreciate from the bot - 
tom of my heart the magnificent desk that 
will be presented by the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States to the library 
in my hometown of Milledgevile, Ga., which 
is named in memory of my wife. 

I want to express my very deep apprecia- 
tion to the National Guard Association for 
this truly thoughtful gift. Governor Van- 
diver and General Hearn, please accept my 
heartfelt thanks for the plaque that will be 
placed on the desk, and for the Georgia Na- 
tional Guard Meritorious Award, the citation 
that accompanied it, and the beautiful tro- 
phy, I shall cheriss them with all my heart. 

Iam also most grateful to each and every- 
one of you for being here tonight, and I am 
especially happy that my friends from 
Georgia are here. 

As all of you know, I have been associated 
with legislation dealing with our armed serv- 
ices for almost half a century and have tried 
to be of some constructive and beneficial 
service to the security of the Nation. 

Tonight I do not intend to trespass on your 
patience with a long speech on the accom- 
plishments of the National Guard. 

There is little that anyone can add to your 
giorious record. 

Suffice it to say, the National Guard is one 
of the strongest arms of our national defense. 

Prom the founding of our Nation, the fore- 
runner of the National Guard was the organ- 
ized militia, composed of citizen-soldiers— 
which is the keystone of the National Guard. 

Our citizen-soldiers have participated in 
every war in which we have been engaged. 

Congress officially recognized the National 
Guard as the organized militia in 1903. 

And then, again, Congress, in 1916, provided 
the Guard with its charter. At that time, I 
Was a Members of Congress and I supported 
that legislation and contributed my part in 
its enactment. 

The National Guard has had its ups and 
downs. It's been threatened, and it's been 
praised; it's been condemned, and it's been 
lauded. 

There are some who would abolish it. 
There are others who would enlarge it. 

But, I have an idea that the National 
Guard will still retain its dual status as our 
organized militia and the first reserve line 
of defense for the Nation as long as there is a 
United States. 

The greatness of the National Guard is its 
citizen-soldier character and its unique dual 
status with its Federal recognition and its 
State personality. 

The people know and understand the citi- 
zen-soldier, > 

They are proud of the 4,406 Army National 
Guard units and the 700 Air National Guard 
units that will be found in every State of 
the Union. 4 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Nation there are 2,807 villages, towns, and 
cities that point with pride to their National 
Guard armories, where our citizen-soldiers 
leave their civilian occupations and meet for 
drilling and instruction, 

There are 461,138 of these citizen-soldiers 
actively participating in National Guard units 
being trained and readied to defend the Na- 
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tion when they are called for duty by the 
Federal Government. 

The entire National Guard system is ac- 
cepted by the American people, for they 
cherish the fact that it is their own militia, 
under complete State jurisdiction, but also 
ready for national service whenever the 
Guard is federalized. 

No one can question the courage and ac- 
complishments of our National Guard for it 
has an attribute that no one can deny. 

Whenever it is challenged, it can point to 
a glorious record and a magnificent history. 

In fact, how well do I remember when the 
Rainbow Division was formed in 1917, made 
up exclusively of National Guard units from 
26 States, and the glorious record it wrote in 
the pages of history. 

On every occasion, both in States’ service, 
or when federalized, the Nationa) Guard has 
met its responsibility. 

When the chips are down, the National 
Guard will be there ready, willing, and able 
to defend the Nation as it has from the be- 


g. 

All Americans are proud of our National 
Guard, 

It has always been, and will always remain, 
the first reserve line of defense. 

When the dark clouds of war begin to 
gather, the National Guard stands ready and 
trained to once again defend the Nation from 
her enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I am 
truly not deserving of the great tribute you 
have paid me. 

But I shall never forget this happy event, 
and your extremely gracious thoughtfulness. 

The memory of this evening will stay with 
me to the end of my days. 


By the End of the 20th Century 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1964 issue of Fortune there ap- 
peared a very fine article by Mr. David 
Sarnoff entitled By the End of the 20th 
Century.” This article sets forth many 
of the very fine achievements which are 
possible for full development to the bene- 
fit of the human race prior to the ex- 
piration of this century. The article 
follows: 

By THE END OF THE 20TH CENTURY 
(By David Sarnoff) 

Science and technology will advance more 
in the next 36 years than in all the millen- 
niums since man's creation. By the century’s 
end, man will have achieved a growing as- 
cendancy over his physical being, his earth, 
and his planetary environs. 

The primary reason is man’s increasing 
mastery of the electron and the atom from 
which it springs. Through this knowledge 
he is capable of transforming eve 
within his reach, from the infinitesimally 
small to the infintely large. He is removing 
the fetters that for more than a million 
years have chained him to the earth, limited 
his hegemony over nature, and left him 
prey to biological infirmities. 

By the year, in the year of our Lord 2000, 
I believe our descendants will have the tech- 
nological capacity to make obsolete starva- 
tion, to lengthen appreciably the Biblical 
lifespan, and to change hereditary traits. 
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They will have a limitless abundance of en- 

ergy sources and raw materials, They will 

bring the moon and other parts of the solar 

system within the human domain. They 

will endow machines with the capacity to 

multiply thought and logic a millionfold. 
FOOD 


The Western nations by the turn of the 
century will be able to produce twice as 
much food as they consume, and—if politi- 
cal conditions permit—advanced food pro- 
duction and conservation techniques could 
be extended to the overpopulated and un- 
dernourished areas. New approaches—the 
protein enrichment of foods, genetic alter- 
ation of plant and animals, accelerated ger- 
mination and growth by electronic means— 
will be widely used: The desalinization of 
ocean waters and tapping of vast under- 
ground frash-water lakes, such as the one 
some believe to underlie the Sahara, can 
turn millions of desert acres to bloom. The 
ocean itself, covering seven-tenths of the 
earth's surface, will systemically be culti- 
vated for all kinds of plant crops and fish— 
floating sea farms. 

Man’s essential nutrients are reducible to 
chemical formula, and ultimately the lab- 
oratory will create highly nutritive synthetic 
foods, equaling in palatability and price the 
products of the land. As that happens, his 
total dependence upon the products of the 
soil will terminate. 

RAW MATERIALS 


Technology will find ways of replenishing 
or replacing the world's industrial materials. 
The ocean depths will be mined for nickel, 
cobalt, copper, manganese, and other vital 
ores. Chemistry will create further substi- 
tutes for existing materials, transmute 
others into new forms and substances, and 
find hitherto unsuspected uses for the nearly 
2,000 recognized minerals that lie within the 
earth's surface. Oll and coal will be used 
increasingly as the basis for synthetics. 
Long before we have exhausted the existing 
mineral resources, the world will have devel- 
oped extraction and processing techniques 
to keep its industries going largely on raw 
materials provided by the ocean waters and 
floor, the surface rocks, and the surrounding 
air. The rocks that crust the earth contain 
potentially extractable quantities of such 
basic metals as iron, copper, aluminum, and 
lead. The ocean abounds in a variety of 
chemicals. 

ENERGY 

The energy at man’s disposal is potentially 
without limit. One pound of fissionable 
uranium the size of a golf ball has the po- 
tential energy of nearly 1,500 tons of coal, 
and the supply of nuclear resources is great- 
er than all the reserves of coal, oil, and gas. 
Increasingly, electric powerplants will be 
nuclear, and atomic energy will be a major 
power source, particularly in the underdevel- 
oped areas. Small atomic generators will 
operate remote installations for years with- 
out refueling. Electronic generators, con- 
verting energy directly to electricity, will 
light, heat, and cool homes, as will solar 
energy. Many areas of the world also may 
draw power from thermal gases and fluids 
within the earth’s crust. Ultimately, even 
more powerful energy sources will be devel- 
oped—thermonuclear fusion, the tapping of 
heat from deep rock layers, the mutual an- 
nihilation of matter and antimatter. 

HEALTH 


Science will find increasingly effective ways 
of deferring death. In this country, tech- 
no will advance average life expectancy 
from the Biblical threescore and ten toward 
the fivescore mark, and it will be a healthier, 
more vigorous, and more useful existence. 
The electron has become the wonder weapon 
of the assault on disease and disability. Ul- 
traminiature electronic devices implanted in 
the body will regulate human organs whose 
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functions have become impaired—the lungs, 
kidney, heart—or replace them entirely. 
Electronics will replace defective nerve cir- 
cuits, and substitute for sight, speech, and 
touch. Chemistry will help to regenerate 
muscles and tissues. Laser beams—highly 
concentrated light pulses—operating inside 
the body within needle-thin tubes will per- 
form swift, bloodless surgery. By the end 
of the century, medical diagnosis and treat- 
ment will be indicated by computers, assem- 
bling and analyzing the latest medical in- 
formation for use by doctors anywhere in 
the world. 
GENETICS 


Before the century ends, it will be possible 
to introduce or eliminate, enhance or dimin- 
ish, specific hereditary qualities in the liv- 
ing cell—whether viral, microbic, plant, ani- 
mal, or human. Science will unravel the 
genetic code which determines the charac- 
teristics that pass from parent to child. 
Science will also take an inanimate grouping 
of simple chemicals and breathe into it the 
spark of elementary life, growth, and repro- 
duction. When this occurs, man will have 
extended his authority over nature to in- 
clude the creative processes of life. New and 
healthier strains of plants and animals will 
be developed. Transmitted defects of the 
mind or body will be corrected in the gene 
before life is conceived. If cancer proves to 
be genetic or viral, it may be destroyed at 
the source. There appear, in fact, to be few 
ultimate limits to man's capacity to modify 
many forms of living species. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Through communication satellites, laser 
beams, and ultraminiaturization, it will be 
possible by the end of the century to com- 
municate with anyone, anywhere, at any 
time, by voice, sight, or written message. 
Satellites weighing several hundred tons will 
route telephone, radio, and television, and 
other communication from country to coun- 
try, continent to continent, and between 
earth and space vehicles and the planets 
beyond. Participants will be in full sight 
and hearing of one another through small 
desk instruments and three-dimensional 
color TV screens on the wall. Ultimately, 
individuals equipped with miniature TV 
transmitter-receivers will communicate with 
one another via radio, switchboard, and 
satellite, using personal channels similar to 
today’s telephone number. Oversea mall 
will be transmitted via satellite by means of 
facsimile reproduction. Satellite television 
will transmit on a worldwide basis directly 
to the home, and a billion people may be 
watching the same program with automatic 
language translation for instant comprehen- 
sion. Newspaper copy, originating on one 
continent, will be transmitted and set in 
type instantly on another. Indeed, by the 
year 2000 key newspapers will appear in 
simultaneous editions around the world. 


TRAVEL 


From techniques developed for lunar 
travel and other purposes, new forms of ter- 
restrial transport will emerge. Earth ve- 
hicles riding on air cushions and powered 
by nuclear energy or fuel cells will traverse 
any terrain and skim across water. Forms 
of personal transportation will include such 
devices as a rocket belt to carry individuals 
through the air for short distances. Cities 
at opposite points of the globe will be no 
more than 3 to 4 hours apart in travel time, 
and individuals will breakfast in New York, 
lunch in Buenos Aires, and be back in New 
York for dinner. Indeed, the greatest prob- 
lem will be the adjustment of time and habit 
to the tremendous acceleration in the speed 
of travel. As rocket systems are perfected 
and costs are reduced, it is possible for fore- 
see the transport of cargo across continents 
and oceans in tens of minutes. Within and 
among cities and countries, the foundation 
will be laid for the movement of freight 
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through underground tubes, automatically 
routed to its destination by computers. 


DEFENSE 


In tomorrow’s national command post, the 
country’s civilian and military leaders will 
see displayed on a cycloramic color television 
screen a continuously changing, instantly 
updated computer synthesis of pertinent 
events around the world. One section of the 
cyclorama might be a status map showing 
the global situation. Another would show 
an area in detail. A third would present 
live TV coverage of a critical event, trans- 
mitted via satellite from TV cameras on the 
spot, operating from remote-controlled 
planes, or from inspection satellites. The 
computer will report, in written form, what 
and where the problems are. Another sec- 
tion will delineate the alternatives, and sug- 
gest appropriate actions, and still another 
will assess the probable and actual results. 
But in all cases, final decisions will be mat- 
ters for human judgment. 

AIR AND SPACE 


Around earth, a network of weather satel- 
lites will predict with increasing accuracy 
next season's floods and droughts, extremes 
of heat and cold. It will note the begin- 
nings of typhoons, tornadoes, and hurricanes 
in time for the disturbances to be diverted or 
dissipated before they reach dangerous in- 
tensity. Ultimately, the development of 
worldwide, long-range meteorological theory 
may lead to the control of weather and 
climate. Space will become hospitable to 
sustained human habitation. Manned labo- 
ratories will operate for extended periods in 
space, expanding our basic and practical 
knowledge about the nature of the universe, 
the planets, and earth. Permanent bases 
will be established on the more habitable 
planetary neighbors, and from these a stream 
of televised reports and radioed data, inani- 
mate and conceivably also living matter, will 
flow to earth. 

Despite these enormous changes, the ma- 
chine in the year 2000 will still be the servant 
of man. The real promise of technology is 
that it will release man from routine drudg- 
erles of mind and body and will remove the 
final imprint of the cave. In doing so, science 
will give new validity to Alfred North White- 
head's profound observation that civilization 
advances “by extending the number of im- 
portant operations we can perform without 
thinking about them.” Man’s mind will then 
be free for the creative thinking that must be 
done if the impact of science is to be harmo- 
nized with man's enduring spiritual, social, 
and political needs. 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee on the proposed 
Becker amendment, Dr. Franklin H. Lit- 
tell gave a brilliant historical and theo- 
logical analysis of past attempts by gov- 
ernments to impose certain religious 
practices and beliefs on citizens. This 
review demonstrates the grave errors in- 
herent in the present proposal. 

Dr. Littell is a professor of church 
history at Chicago Theological Seminary 
and a leading Methodist theologian. He 
is a consultant to the National Confer- 
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ence of Christians and Jews. I commend 

his statement, which follows, to my col- 

leagues and all those who wish to pre- 
serve their religious liberty: 

TESTIMONY oF Dr. FRANKLIN H. LITTELL, PRO- 
FESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY, CHICAGO THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, BEFORE THE COMMITTEN 
ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, May 8, 1964, aT WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, members of committee, a 
broper awareness of our right to religious 
liberty as Americans requires some reference 
to the conditions of peoples less fortunately 
Placed, in the past and in the present. Dur- 
ring many centuries it was generally assumed 
that the peoples of Europe were either Chris- 
tian or being made so. They were Christian- 
ized according to the methods then chiefly 
obtaining—by cultural impingement and by 
military conquest. The Middle Ages was the 
Perlod of the Christianization of the Ger- 
manic tribes. The 16th century Reformation 
did nothing to disturb the parochial and 
territorial patterns; if anything, they gained 
increased authority as the various kings and 
Princes came to function as lay bishops in 
the Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican 
Churches which had severed their ties with 
Rome. During the dreadful wars of religion 
of the 17th century, the various parties con- 
tinued to use their claims to universal au- 
thority to justify the utmost savagery in 
the name of religion. With the coming of 
the enlightenment and modern ideas of tol- 
eration, the status of the nonconformist or 
dissenter was reluctantly established at law. 
But the facade of Christendom was perpetu- 
ated by various forms of establishment, most 
of them continuing to the present day. 

The established churches of Europe have 
Proved increasingly incapable of serving the 
religious needs of the various peoples and 
nations, being utterly out of tune with mod- 
€rn views of liberty and with the realities of 
industrial civilization. They have lost the 
two most important elements in modern 
soclety—the intellectuals and the working 
Classes, and they have proved too feeble to 
Prevent the rise of the most effectively anti- 
Christian ideologies in many centuries: 
Nazism and communism. After two World 
Wars, two types of totalitarianism, two de- 
Pressions (Europe suffered an acute depres- 
sion in the years 1921-24), they confront 
Us with a situation which their ablest young 
theologians call post-Christian. 

In France, for example, a traditionally 
Catholic people has become a prime example 
Of baptized heathenism. A few years ago 

archbishop of Paris had the situation 

Surveyed, and the figures released showed 

that only 16 percent of the population in 

Metropolitan France, men and women, kept 

the minimal requirements set by the Fourth 

Lateran Council (A.D. 1215): one confession 

and one communion a year. In Italy, a sur- 

rey authorized by the cardinal archbishop of 
showed only 11 percent of Italian men 

Performing the same minimal exercises. In 

Other words, 84 percent of the population of 

Greater Paris and 89 percent of the men of 

Ttaly—vaunted by some as bulwarks against 

atheistic communism—are by definition ex- 

Communicated. - 

In the Protestant north the case is no 
better. Of the people of Sweden, 98 percent 
are reckoned communicants of the Lutheran 
State church; the situation in Denmark is 
Toughly the same, and by such ures 

k contributes over 4.5 million Luth- 
erans to the rolls and Sweden 7 million. 

Behind the facade, however, their own offi- 

cial surveys show 3.6 and 3.4 percent of the 

Populations in effective relationship. In 

England, according to another survey, church 

&filiation is 15 percent effective, 30 percent 

friendly, 40 percent indifferent, and 15 per- 

Cent hostile to organized religion. 
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On the very face of it, let alone when one 
probes the ethical and moral and spiritual 
situation, the whole pretense of Christian 
nations and Christian civilization is today an 
open fraud. Worst of all, it stands as a bar- 
rier across the path of a thoroughgoing re- 
newal and recovery of the church, From a 
soundly religious point of view, the only way 
to view the “Christian West” today has been 
expressed by a great Dutch theologian: 

“The Christian church, religiously speak- 
ing, in the West as well as the East, is stand- 
ing In a pagan, non-Christian world, and has 
again to consider the whole world its mis- 
sion fleld, not in the rhetorical but in the 
literal sense of the word.“ i 

TWENTIETH CENTURY TOTALITARIANISM 


When we regard the record of the state 
churches in respect to the totalitarian creeds 
and systems, the fundamental sigkness of 
Christendom becomes even more plain to see. 
For the real tragedy of the ages has not been 
the persecution of the church, as widespread 
and savage as that has been. The tragio fact 
of the 20th century, the fact which led the 
martyr Dietrich Bonhoeffer to see in this age 
the awful face of the anti-Christ, has been 
the wholesale apostasy of millions of the 
baptized. 

The attack of the totalitarians on the 
church, which is implicit in the unity of 
dogma of the Nazi and Communist creeds, 
became violent when rock bottom was 
reached. Communism has been more openly 
anti-Christian, although such governments 
have not been above the exploitation of asso- 
ciations of progressive Christians and Marx- 
ist-Christian institutes. At first, fascism 
claimed to be a defense of religion and mor- 
ality against the threat of atheistic commu- 
nism. Many fell for this line, including 
Catholic and Protestant churchmen in high 
positions. Many of the baptized then be- 
trayed their calling and reverted to their pre- 
baptismal status as Gentiles, But finally a 
hard core of resistance was revealed among 
a small minority—often passive, largely hid- 
den, but persistent. The church then en- 
tered the arena of the church struggle. 

The church struggle has not been a clean- 
cut spiritual battle between avowed Chris- 
tians and avowed anti-Christians. For many 
of the corruptions of the established 
churches have deserved criticism and attack: 
e.g., their misuse of State power and coercion 
against other faith groups, their resistance to 
land reform, their identification with the 
privileged classes rather than with the com- 
mon folk. Moreover, the style and method 
of the totalitarian movements has been in- 
filtration and subversion, and many sincerely 
committed Christian leaders have been slow 
to discern the spirits and isolate those who 
Were using Christian slogans and inspirations 
for essentially unbaptized purposes. Thus 
the church has been most of all “a 
struggle of the church against itself for it- 
self,” and its most heartrending quality has 
not been the persecution of the faithful 
minority but the wholesale apostasy of the 
majority of so-called Christians. 

Communism came to power in Russia in 
good part through the degeneracy of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Mussolini and Hitler were as- 
sisted to power by a corrupt and faithless 
type of established catholicism and prot- 
estantism. Even in America, the attacks of 
the political underworld on our constitu- 
tional institutions and our liberties are as- 
sisted by the skillful misuse of “Christian” 
slogans and by corrupt alliances of vicious 
politics and low-grade culture-religion. 

The totalitarian style in the religious field 
is worthy of studied attention, for it can 
readily be seen that the positive religion 
(positives Christentum) of the Nazis and the 
progressive religion of the Communists have 
their counterpart in the nonsectarian re- 
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ligion which some seek to establish at law, 
here. Churches and creeds are to be manip- 
ulated or used to further the people's state, 
or the German way of life (das deutsche 
Volkswesen), or the American way of life, or 
perhaps the southern way of life. Article 24 
of the NSDAP program is clear enough: 

“We demand freedom for all religious 
sects in the State insofar as they do not en- 
danger the State or work against the custom 
and morals of the German race. The party 
as such represents the point of view of a 
positive Christianity [positive Christentum] 
without binding itself to any particular con- 
Tession.” * 

The statement that these presently pro- 
posed prayer amendments involve only non- 
sectarian prayers, nonsectarian religious ob- 
servances, nondenominational religious ob- 
servance, nonsectarian or nondenominational 
prayers is doubtless meant to be reassuring. 
But to those who have studied the rise of 
modern totalitarian movements and systems 
it has precisely the opposite effect. To the 
actual practitioner, prayer and other reli- 
gious observances cannot be divorced from 
real communities of faith and actual his- 
torical commitments. Religion in general 
is offensive to any believing person, be he 
Jew or Catholic or Protestant. Nor is the 
watering down of the several faiths to cre- 
ate a new common core for the public lit- 
urgy as harmless, indeed banal, as it at first 
seems: it is part and parcel of the rebellion 
and apostasy of this age, of the very wide- 
spread effort to misuse the outward forms 
of 2 for other than truly consecrated 
ends. 

The totalitarian misuse of cultic practices 
commonly features two catchwords: in the 
public arena, “nonsectarian religion”; in the 
private world, “spirituality” (Geistigkeit). 
In the recently published Nazi program for 
a final solution to the Christian problem, 
Nationalsogialismus und evangelische Kirch- 
en im Warthegau.“ and in the new legal code 
governing religion in Communist East Ger- 
many (the D.D.R.),° the same two-pronged 
subversion of high religion is put into er- 
fect: 

1. Religion is to bless and serve, in a non- 
sectarian and positive way, the interests and 
values of the society at large; 

2. The churches as historic communities 
are increasingly to withdraw to individual 
and familial affairs, to concentrate on the 
pigmy world of private piety. 

Thus, while in the name of religion a pub- 
lic cultus of doubtful orientation is estab- 
lished, the actual communities of faith are 
to be driven out of public life. It will not 
have escaped the attention of this commit- 
tee, I am sure, that many of the forces ral- 
lied behind this proposed outward display of 
public piety are equally vociferous in con- 
demning the churches and their leaders 
when they proclaim the crown rights of the 
King in all spheres of our social existence. 
“Why don't the preachers stay out of poli- 
tics?” is the question asked constantly in 
the Communists’ “Neues Deutschland,” the 
Nazis’ “Völkische Beobachter.“ and in Cari 
McIntire’s “New Reformation Newsletter.” 
The real purpose of the totalitarians, behind 
the facade of an inexpensive outward dis- 
play, is to drive the churches into a purely 
privatized domain. 

Faced by such attractive and insinuating 
betrayal of historic faith commitments and 
disciplined obedience, the faithful church 
can only answer as did the Confessing 
Church of Barmen in the declaration of 
1934: 

“We repudiate the false teaching that 
there are areas of our life in which we be- 
long not to Jesus Christ, but another lord, 
areas in which we do not need Justification 
and sanctification through Him. 

“We repudiate the false teaching that the 
church can turn over the forms of her mes- 
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sage and ordinances at will or according to 
some dominant ideological and political con- 
viction.” “ 

The exact theological significance of rell- 
gion in general and vague spirituality has 
been given by a competent student of to- 
talitarianism: 

“The claim of the National Socialists that 
there had not been in Germany so much 
spirituality for many years as for instance 
as in the year 1933 or during the war is 
not false; yet it was a faith which had in 
every respect lost its integrity, a false faith 
in content, purpose, and style.”* 

If we refiect wisely upon the lessons of 
recent decades, we shall be very sceptical 
of expressions of religion in general, expres- 
sions which may be appealing on the surface 
but reflect no deep commitment to known 
traditions of discipline. The phraseological 
approach to religion is one of the foremost 
indications of the sickness of Christendom. 
The honest man does not easily verbalize a 
position which he is not prepared to make 
a matter of disciplined commitment. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN LIBERTY 


The question naturally arises how, if the 
door to totalitarianism was opened in part 
by corrupt establishments of religion, such 
movements have gained a following here. 
To answer this query requires a brief excur- 
sion into American church history. In sum, 
it can be asserted that those elements most 
prone to fall into pretotalitarian ways of 
thinking and acting are those which have 
not yet mastered the meaning of the Amer- 
ican standard of religious liberty and sepa- 
ration. 

During the first period of American 
church history, of course, our church life 
was patterned after the Christendom of the 
Old World. More precisely, our colonial 
state churches used the same methods of 
coercion and persecution as obtained in 
Britain. Until 1820, 85 percent of the U.S. 
population was of British descent and (of- 
ficially) Protestant, Eight Colonies had 
state churches, four more had established 
religions, and the solitary exception—Rhode 
Island—was not able to moderate the overall 
practices until she took her stubborn stand 
for a religious liberty guarantee during the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution 
(1789-91). And even though the standard of 
liberty was raised at the time of the founding 
of the Republic, state-church practices con- 
tinued in New Hampshire until 1817, Con- 
necticut until 1819, and Massachusetts until 
1834. 

Discrimination against religious minorities 
continued at law for much longer, and it is 
only in the modern period that in many areas 
the old Protestant hegemony has begun to 
yield in the public liturgy. We did not, in 
short, in spite of the myth so carefully cul- 
tivated in some circles, achieve religious lib- 
erty all at once. Much rather, it is a stand- 
ard to which we have only slowly and pain- 
fully been learning to repair. 

Contrary to the opposite myth, also widely 
held, our fathers did not successfully es- 
tablish a Christian nation, That they tried 
to, during some two centuries of law and ad- 
ministrative decree, is I think, not subject 
to historical dispute. But they failed, as 
every state church fails when men achieve 
enough literacy and love of liberty to make 
their own choices. The only religious com- 
munication suitable for men who love lib- 
erty is that persuasive conviction attested by 
persons with names and faces, who speak to 
others with the open face of truth. As Mr. 
Justice Black said in Engel v. Vitale, “a union 
of government and religion tends to destroy 
government and to degrade religion.” That 
the colonial state churches achieved—like 
the European state churches, if honest sta- 
tistics were used—the spiritual alienation of 
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the people has been attested by the late 
dean of American church historians, William 
Warren Sweet: 

“At the end of the colonial period there 
were undoubtedly more unchurched people 
in North America, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, than were to be found in any other 
land in Christendom.” * 

When the second State constitutional con- 
vention was held in Georgia, in 1786, out of 
80,000 persons less than 500 were on all the 
church rolls put together. Across the new 
Nation, when the people had their choice, 
they exited the establishments en masse. 
Church membership fell to less than 10 per- 
cent of the population, and Catholic and 
Protestant missionary societies in Halle, 
Paris, London, and elsewhere began to dis- 
cuss the religious situation in North America 
in the same bulletins and even in the same 
paragraphs as that in China and India and 
Africa. And they began that great work, of 
sending missionaries and literature and other 
supplies, which continued well past the mid- 
die of the 19th century. America, at the 
end of two centuries of formal establishment 
of religion, was needy missionary territory, 

The men who won the battle for disestab- 
lishment, and who raised the great standard 
of religious liberty, had come to believe, how- 
ever, that religion could be made viable on 
another basis: on the basis of voluntary 
commitment and support. It was above all 
the experience with the great awakening, 
that first national movement in the Amer- 
icas, which convinced the founders of the 
Virginia Bill of Religious Freedom and the 
first amendment that noncoerced religion 
would work, and that it would produce a 
better quality of church membership and 
a more stable commonwealth in the process. 

We can scarcely praise too highly their 
courage in risking such a departure from 
the ancient order of religious coercion, a de- 
parture which has for long spared America 
from the twin evils of the state-church and 
the militant and persuasive anticlericalism 
which the state-church produces. Because 
religious liberty was secured by men of 
faith, we have not—until recently, as the 
churches have begun to cool off in their 
sense of mission, in their universalism— 
suffered the vicious style of ideological poli- 
tics which has so debilitated even the health- 
lest countries of Europe. Our style has been 
enthusiastic and voluntary religion com- 
bined with pedestrian and problem-solving 
politics, contrasting very sharply with the 
combination of apocalyptic politics and 
deadly religion which has characterized 
European Christendom in decline. 

Nor should we underestimate the risk 
which our fathers took when they deter- 
mined that “No man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, 
place or ministry, whatsoever, nor shall suf- 
fer or account of his religious opinions or 
belief; opinion in matters of religion shall in 
nowise diminish, enlarge or affect civil ca- 
pacities. The rights hereby asserted are of 
the natural rights of mankind.” * 

The reference to natural rights is impor- 
tant, for it shows the context of religious 
liberty. That liberty, they declared, was 
neither created nor granted by government: 
it was prior (logically, not chronologically) 
to the frame of government itself, Much 
of the present discussion is wrongly con- 
ceived and wrongly directed, for it presup- 
poses a history of toleration rather than an 
affirmation of liberty. In fact, the whole 
discussion of religious liberty ends as wrongly 
as it begins if the political question is pri- 
mary: Le., with the political benefits to be 
derived from efficient use of religion. Most 
of the so-called prayer amendments are set 
within the context of toleration rather than 
liberty, as the repetition of the demurrer 
reveals: “Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion.” The 
same misapprehension would seem to lie 
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back of the apology for arrangements in the 
prayer cases, which generously provide that 
dissenters may remain silent or be excused 
from the room. This is not the atmosphere 
of liberty, but rather the style of toleration, 

Our enjoyment of religious freedom in 
America does not now depend upon a toler- 
ating frame of government: the whole area 
of religious concern and obedience is re- 
moved from political control, and placed un- 
der the protection of the courts. According 
to the constitutional rule here established, 
if the Constitution should be amended to 
establish or partially establish a church or 
a religion, such amendment would be un- 
constitutional even though the outward 
forms of due process were observed. For by 
this act of self-abnegation, which many 
authorities consider the major American 
contribution to constitutional theory, it was 
declared that religion is forever removed 
from the authority of government either to 
persecute or to tolerate or to assist. 

Religious liberty is beyond the reach of any 
constitutional enactment whatsoever, and 
those who highly regard the American Con- 
stitution and the quality of that religious 
service which is voluntary and uncoerced will 
not allow deference to outward formalities 
to divert them from the heart and core of 
the matter. In the words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson, in West Virginia Board of Education 
v. Barrette: 

“One’s right to * * * freedom of wor- 
ship * * * and other fundamental rights 
may not be submitted to vote; they depend 
on the outcome of no elections.” 

It is important to insist that these rights 
were not created by the Bill of Rights: the 
bill simply declared truths which were al- 
ready true, ed rights which were 
already given by the author of our liberties 
himself. 

Our early fathers did not succeed in creat- 
ing a Christian people by legislation: that 
goal cannot be reached in that way, even 
though for centuries well-meaning men have 
attempted it. Nor did our fathers of the 
constitutional conventions establish religious 
liberty once and for all, What they did 
was to separate the two covenants—the po- 
litical from the religious, What they dared 
was a dramatic proposition: that men could 
be good fellow citizens even though they 
went to different churches. The true re- 
ligious implication of the standard they 
raised has been summarized by the great 
church historian, Philip Schaff: 

“The glory of America is a free Christian- 
ity, independent of the secular government, 
and supported by the voluntary contributions 
of a free people. This is one of the greatest 
facts in modern history.” * 

James Madison and his allies had seen 
enough of the coerced kind, with the show 
of outward piety which scarcely conceals in- 
ward spiritual alienation. Madison put the 
argument against such lowgrade religion 
suscinctly: 

“During almost 15 centuries, has the legal 
establishment of Christianity been on trial. 
What have been its fruits? More or less in 
all places, pride and indolence in the clergy; 
ignorance and servility in the laity; in both, 
superstition, bigotry, and persecution,” 1 

To many, the risk seemed very great, for 
religion and religious observances had always 
been used as a kind of social cement, as the 
mysterious means for holding a people to- 
gether. In all of the pre-Bible religions, the 
function of the gods was to serve men's pur- 
poses—to bless and sustain the values and 
norms, and even the political and military 
purposes of the society. The cultic practices 
were devices to compel, or sometimes even 
trick, the gods into perf well for the 
desired human ends. With the Biblical coy- 
enant, a new level was reached: Israel’s leap 
in being came when the God who is truly 
God created for Himself and for His own 
purposes, out of many peoples and tribes, 
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& Servant people," That was Israel's charter 
of existence, and Christians believe it was 
confirmed as the charter of the New Israel. 
But human rebellion'is such, and the ma- 
terial the God of history has had to work 
with has been so refractory, that again and 
again—in the Christian era too—the bap- 
tized have reverted to unregenerate ways of 
manipulating religion. A lowgrade Cana- 
anite religion has often replaced the life 
of obedience in the covenant, and all too 
often unscrupulous political forces have at- 
tempted to use an outward show of religion 
for the achievement of essentially un- 
baptized purposes. Even in the American 
setting, where liberty and voluntaryism are 
our heritage, where churches have tended to 
Settle back to the level of a comfortable 
culture-religion, they have sometimes for- 
gettully attempted to use religion in the old 
Wsay—rather than to maintain the high and 
vigorous effort of sustaining a voluntary 
Covenant. Religious liberty is not, in short, 
Something we have had: it is something to 
be gone out after. 

The fathers of our religious liberty made 
it possible, at least, for the church to be truly 
the church, and for true religion to serve 
those high ends to which it is rightly. called. 
And it was the great accomplishment of the 
second period of American church history 
that, beginning with an unchurched people, 
Our fathers in faith invented new methods 
Which made religious voluntaryism a viable 
Practice. Our constitutional fathers opened 
the way for voluntary membership, atten- 
dance, and support. Our church fathers made 
the voluntary system work—against all the 
Bloomy predictions of most Europeans 
churchmen and many American state church 
men as well. The last 150 years have seen 
voluntary church membership brought from 
7 percent to nearly 70 percent of the popula- 
tion, with 96 percent of all Americans 14 
Years of age and older claiming affiliation.“ 
Seldom, if ever in 2,000 years of church his- 
tory have there been such mass accessions 
to the Christian faith—and never before on 
& willing basis, The confidence of Mr. Justice 
Bradley in our forefathers’ judgment has 
been more than justified—their judgment 
“that religion should be left to the free and 
Voluntary action of the people themselves.” 
He wrote further: 

“I do not regard it as manifesting any 

ty to religion, but as showing a fixed 
determination to leave the people entirely 
tree on the subject. 

“And it seems to me that our fathers were 
Wise; that the great voluntary system of this 
country is quite as favorable to the promotion 
Of real religion as the systems of govern- 
Mental protection and patronage have been 
in other countries.“ 1 

Now, nearly 100 years later, we can only 
Say that his judgment on the merits of the 
American voluntary was overly re- 
Strained: the merits of the voluntary sys- 
tem are far greater and the evils of coercion 
And patronage far worse, than he then noted. 

The Protestant new methods ranged from 
fleld preaching, the camp mecting, the Sun- 
day school movement and Chautauqua to 
Tadio and TV and house-to-house 
Visitation. Of the old British background, 
the Baptists and Methodists and Disciples 
or Christians were the most successful re- 
Vival churches. The newer immigrations, 
after a few years in which they lost heavily 
to the dominant religious culture, also de- 
veloped new methods—unique to the Amer- 
ican setting—adequate to hold their own and 
to gain ground, The Catholics developed 
teaching and missionary orders and a splen- 
did system of parochial schools. The Jews 
established major cultural institutions and 
& great network of charitable and communi- 
ty service organizations. At the end of the 
Second period of American church history, 
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the period during which voluntaryism was 
made a viable alternative to coercion, all 
three of the major traditions are better at- 
tended on, better supported, and more po- 
tential for than was any American 
church in 1810, or 1710, or 1610. This must 
be stated bluntly as rejoinder to those who 
long for the good old days of Christian Amer- 
ioa—an imagery which is at best a mythical 
construct and at its worst a backdrop to a 
nasty Protestant nativism. The golden age 
of religion in America is not in the past at 
all, contrary to the doom-sayers: it lies, po- 
tentially at least, in the generation directly 
before us. 

During the transition to religious liberty 
and yoluntaryism, the actual identity of the 
American churches ceased to be welded to 
the old coercive establishment of Christen- 
dom, and shifted to that of the other young- 
er churches of Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the sea. The American churches were in 
fact the bright morningstar of the “Great 
Century of Christian Missions” (K. S. Latou- 
rette), the century which has seen the Bible 
and basic Christian literature translated 
into a larger number of languages and con- 
verts won among a larger variety of peoples 
than in any other period of church history. 
Our true story is that we are children of 
the mission, 


The self-image of American churches is 
still confused, however, and this has been 
and still is a fertile source of the dangerous 
tendency of some church people to revert to 
measures more in line with the persecutions 
of the first period than with the voluntary- 
ism of the second period of our religious his- 
tory, more in line with the European Chris- 
tendom of the past than with the world 
Christianity of the future. 

THE AGE OF DIALOG 


The third period of American church is 
termed by sociologists, the period of plural- 
ism. That is, it is the time when we must 
work out the implications of the fact that 
our society consists of persons of the most 
varied cultural and racial and religious back- 
grounds. Many of the customs which were 
adequate when the society was essentially 
monochromatic, when the vast majority of 
entitled citizens was white, Anglo-Saxon, and 
(officially) Protestant, are no longer equit- 
able nor just. The genius of Mr. Justice 
Brennan's concurring opinion in Abington v. 
Schempp seems to me to lie precisely in his 
comprehensive and judicious grasp of the 
fact that “our religious composition makes 
us a vastly more diverse people than were 
our forefathers.” Avoiding the temptation 
to sloganize and indulge in nonhistorical dog- 
matics, and holding to the spirit of the com- 
mon law, he has insisted that “our inter- 
pretation of the first amendment must nec- 
essarily be responsive to the much more 


discussion down to the level where it be- 
longs: To the level where most questions of 
initial disagreement can be resolved, if neigh- 
bors will deal with each other in the spirit 
of a maximum of good will and a minimum 
of dogmatics. There is ample evidence in 
the murderous years of the 20th century that 
the worst kind of politics is ideological poli- 
tics—whether religion or antireligion is the 
form of it. 

Our confusion as to the proper role of 
religion in public life has been polarized and 
poisoned by two mythical constructs: (1) 
The notion that sometime in the past Amer- 
ica was made a Christian nation, and that 
the right kind of governmental action can 
keep it such; (2) the notion that sometime 
in the past religion and public life were 
utterly separated, with a wall placed be- 
tween them, and that religion is therefore a 
purely private matter. What we must do as 
churchmen—Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
and others—is to work out the positive mean- 
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ing of our liberty in a way to do honor to 
our voluntary religious communities and 
thereby also to strengthen the texture of 
our civil liberties. And we must remember 
to be on guard the tendency, all too 
natural and traditional, to seek to misuse 
political power to enforce our own religious 
opinions or preferences. 

The proper role of a church where com- 
mitment and discipline is voluntary is quite 
different from that of an establishment. 
The leaders of an establishment profess to 
speak for the whole of a citizenry,.and they 
urge directly upon the Government such 
political measures as best serve their in- 
terests. The style of free churches is first 
to attain a measure of internal consensus 
and discipline, and then to take their recom- 
mendations as a group testimony to the so- 
ciety at large. The free church in a free 
society is forbidden the art of conspiracy and 
secret influence which was customary in 
state-church situations: If convinced of the 
importance of a piece of legislation, after 
having tested it and validated it by internal 
discussion and discipline, it must then bring 
the argument into the public forum on the 
basis of its general social merits. To define 
the negative limits: The free church in the 
free society is not acting in good faith if its 
leaders seek to attain by political legislation 
what they have failed to reach by internal 
discipline; nor is it acting in good faith if the 
arguments used in the public forum are 
those only appropriate to the community of 
faith itself. Most of the arguments advanced 
for the so-called prayer amendments in fact 
fall under the latter condemnation. 

This argument might bear development, for 
it is precisely at this point that in their 
pressing for public legislation—in regard to 
prohibition, or the antievolution laws of the 
1920's, or in restricting the dissemination of 
birth control legislation—our churches have 
followed familiar paths of establishment poli- 
tics rather than develop approaches appro- 
priate to free churches in a free society. 
This was natural enough, in view of the long 
centuries of close identity between church 
and state, but it has more than once sacri- 
ficed the liberty of minorities to the mis- 
taken zeal of those who controlled a righteous 
majority. Our burden as churches is to cut 
new trials, finding new ways to further re- 
spect and strengthen right relations between 
our religious communities, and to base the 
public policy on a much higher expression of 
religious concern than mere coercion or in- 
timidation. When religious initiative de- 
scends to such level, it is both unworthy of 
high grade and responsible religion and it is 
also subversive of that public policy which 
reflects judicious decision after full, free, and 
informed discussion. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the pres- 
sure which brought laws making Bible read- 
ing or morning prayer obligatory in a con- 
siderable number of States came precisely at 
that time (1910 ff.) when internal discipline 
was breaking down in the larger denomina- 
tions. There is more than external evidence 
that the effort to legislate a formal kind of 
piety reflects the settling of major religious 
bodies into the mindset and habits of estab- 
lishments. 

The creative potential of the present age 
is best expressed under the rubric, the age 
of dialog. For it is the steady growth of in- 
terdenominational cooperation, coupled with 
the emergence of the Catholic-Protestant 
and Christian-Jewish dialogs, which creates 
the powerful energy toward religious and 
civic good. Until the political and religious 
covenants were separated, true dialog be- 
tween of different faith commit- 
ments was impossible. No real dialog can 
be held between persons, one of whom has a 
sword in his hand and the other of whom 
has a noose around his neck. There is a 
noble reference in the encyclical, Pacem in 
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5 being has the right to honor 
God according to the dictates of an upright 
conscience, and therefore the right to wor- 
ship God privately and publicly” (par. 14). 

It is this natural right to an upright con- 
science, which many (officially) Catholic and 
Protestant and Orthodox nations have not 
yet recognized, which is guaranteed Ameri- 
cans by the first amendment. And it is 
this which makes honest.and open discussion 
possible in regard to the finer matters of 
faith and practice. 

The point can be illustrated by reference 
to an apocryphal story of the University of 
Paris during the high Middle Ages.. On this 
occasion a committee of the holy office visited 
on à professor rumored to be guilty of hereti- 
cal opinions, He was asked if he were pre- 
pared to confess the threefold God of the 
holy trinity. He is said to have replied that 
rather than be put on the rack he would 
gladly confess a fourfold god. 

Our religious liberty, worthy of the most 
zealous defense against all who would tamper 
with it, guarantees us the probability that 
when a fellow citizen of different back- 
ground and persuasion brings forward his 
question or concern it is a genuine one. We 
can assume that he really means what he 
says, and then we can speak and listen to 
each other with mutual dignity and respect. 

Theoretically, complete indifference to 
religious issues might be an alternative to 
controversy. In human history, however, 
there have been but two ways of resolving 
‘Tundamental differences: violence and coer- 
cion (by far the most frequently used meth- 
od) and concerned discussion. The alterna- 
tive to the dialog is, in short, the knife. 
And even after the standard of religious 
Iiberty had been raised our churches have 
frequently fallen back into the old style of 
coercion, particularly when confronted by 
the anxiety producing need for rapid change 
and adjustment. This is the situation now, 
when the last remnants of an earlier Protest- 
ant domination of the public liturgy are 
steadily being removed from the public 
schools. 

The most violent resistance, and the most 
ardent defense of the old customs of coer- 
cive establishment, have in America usually 
come from Protestants. the three 
decades before the Civil War, the old settlers 
organized the American Protestive Associa- 
tion, the Order of the Star Spangled Banner 
and other coercive instruments to resist the 
influence of the Catholics. The Know- 
Nothings, at their peak, controlled Governors, 
State legislatures, and were a political power 
in 35 States. Catholic buildings were burnt 
and laws were proposed which would limit 
the franchise to persons resident for at least 
21 years and forbid public office to all Roman 
Catholics in perpetuum. In the view of 
many historians, only the emerging sectional 
conflict forestalled major civil conflict on 
confessional lines. 

In the 1928 election, religious bigotry again 
became a major political force, and even in 
1960 some Protestant primitives organized 
or regrouped on politico-religious lines. In 
terms of our religious history, the victory of 
a presidential candidate who was also a 
Catholic layman in 1960 gave Protestants a 
chance to rethink their self-image and their 
image of America. Some have become nastier 
and meaner as a result of frustration, and 
have alined themselves with racists, radical 
rightists, and other subversives in a frontal 
attack on the Supreme Court, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. For most 
Protestants, however, this has been a time 
to remember that our most glorious heritage 
is not the memory of the early state churches 
when we persecuted others, but the period 
when the voluntary principle was made 
operative. 

In these years of rethinking our role in 
American life, the Protestant underworld has 
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continued to spawn a number of viciously 
anti-Catholic and anti-Semitic groups. 
The major and responsible churches, how- 
ever, assisted in the interreligious dialog 
by the National Council of Churches and 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and realizing the opportunities opened 
up by our American system of religious lib- 
erty, have moved ahead more consciously to 
affirm the principle of voluntary obedi- 
ence to religious commitments. And this is, 
for American Protestants, the watershed 
choice: (1) whether to perpetuate a self- 
image as America's dominant tradition, re- 
gardless of the facts of life, and to cling 
desperately to those residual privileges left 
over from an earlier age; or (2) to accept 
the voluntary principle as a God-given op- 
portunity to build a new kind of church 
action—more evangelical, more mobile, bet- 
ter disciplined, and more devoted to service 
of the least brother. 

It is worthy of note that the major bur- 
den of this choice rests with the people of 
the southeastern section of the United 
States. In spite of high population mobil- 
ity during and since World War II, the cul- 
ture in that area is still predominantly Prot- 
estant and traditional. And today, as a re- 
sult of Communist conquest in Eastern Ger- 
many, it has become the largest single bloc 
of intact Protestant culture left in the 
world. Moreover, it is in this area that 
major solutions to the race issue—the mo- 
ment of truth for all our churches—must be 
worked out; 4 out of 5 Negro Christians are 
Baptists; 1 of 6 is a Methodist; 1 out of 30 
is anything else. 

The crisis has produced on the one hand 
a great upsurge of anxiety, expressed in an 
unholy alliance of political and religious 
reaction, The characteristic style of this 
alliance is a massive assault on the civil 
order, upon due process of law, and upon 
our most hallowed American institutions; 
the assault itself is but partially masked by 
the misuse of an outward show of religion, 
by the repetition of pious phrases, by the 
affrontery of the big lie: that our constitu- 
tional tradition of separation of the two 
covenants is secularistic, antireligious, or 
even communistic. The almost direct paral- 
lel to the combination of low-grade spiritual 
forces which helped to bring nazism to power 
in Germany is most s 

The texts which cover this alliance of 
pious hypocrisy and public wickedness are 
found at Matthew 23: 24-28. 

“Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel. 

“Woe unto you * * * for ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and 
excess. 

“Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones, and of all 
uncleanness. 

“Even so ye also outwardly appear right- 
eous unto men, but within ye are full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity.” 


There is yet ground for cautious hope 


that our American churches, and particularly 
the Baptists and Methodists with their tradi- 
tion of religious liberty, may resist the pres- 
sures to reduce them to a low-grade tribal- 
istic religion, and come forth with a new 
burst of devotion to the universal Lord of 
the universal church. 

Certainly it is the responsibility of this 
committee, and of this Congress, to defend 
and strengthen the purpose of our fathers 
that high-grade, voluntary religious commit- 
ment should have an area of liberty within 
which it could grow and flourish. As Claus 
Felbinger, one of the earliest martyrs to reli- 
gious liberty, put it: 

“God wants no compulsory service. On the 
contrary, he loves a free, willing heart that 
serves Him with a joyful soul and does joy- 
fully what is right.” 1s 
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None of us, citizen or representative, has 
the right to play to the crowd and to leave to 
the Supreme Court the burden of the defense 
of our liberties. 

We are meeting ata time when wicked men 
are mounting a major assault on our Consti- 
tution and our Bill of Rights. We read 
daily reports of how 10 percent of our citi- 
zens are brutalized, intimidated, kept inse- 
cure in life and person. We must watch 
trial by jury, which is the form of law, mis- 
used to subvert justice, which is the sub- 
stance of it. If we really want to know and do 
the will of God for these times, the answer 
to the prayer amendments has been given in 
Amos 5; 22-24: 

“Though ye offer me burnt. offerings and 
your meat offerings, I will not accept them: 
neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat.beasts. 

“Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols. 

"But let Judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

“The spiritual heritage of our Nation,” for 
which Mr. Justice Stewart expressed anxious 
concern in his dissent in Engel v. Vitale, will 
not be served by the ritualistic invocation of 
so-called nonsectarian phrases. “Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked. * * *” (Galatians 
6: 7.) For it is “righteousness that exalth 
a nation; but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple.” (Proverbs 14: 34.) The responsibility 
of this committee is, of course, a constitu- 
tional one. But let me add my assurance 
that in defending the first amendment, which 
has protected our religious liberty for over 
170 years, you are also protecting high-level, 
voluntary religion as well. 

May I respectfully urge that the members 
of committee bury these amendments, which 
are contrary to the letter and the spirit of 
the American constitutional and religious 
development, and get on with the proper 
business of American legislative bodies. That 
proper business is not religion at all, but jus- 
tice. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with my remarks made 
yesterday regarding the current series of 
articles written by Canadian newsman 
Bruce Taylor and published by the 
Washington Star, I include the second 
installment on Cuba's plight under com- 
munism for the Record in order that it 
may receive the widest possible circula- 
tion. 


Cusa Topay—vU.S. Emsanco Is STRANGLING 
Economy Desrrre SOVIET HELP 
(By Bruce Taylor) 

Cuba is being strangled by the United 
States’ trade embargo. 

It cannot survive at its current rate of im- 
port and technical assistance from the So- 
viet bloc nations. It would perish, slowly 
but certainly, but for its expanding com- 
merce with Canada and other NATO part- 
ners of the United States. 

Even that may not be sufficient to keep it 
alive. 

Its sugar production—the core of its econ- 
omy—will be the lowest in history this year. 
Its agriculture. and livestock programs are 
failing. Its internal transportation system 
is about to collapse. Its factories—when 
they operate at all—are turning out products 
that cost two and three times more to manu- 
facture than to import. Its major construc- 
tion schedules have been jettisoned, 

WOEFULLY INADEQUATE 


Soviet industrial and farm replacements 
for the United States machinery that is 
breaking down through misuse and old age 
are proving woefully inadequate, both in 
quantity and caliber. 

Most serious of all, Cuba’s 7 million people 
are fed up with the government that has 

promising them ple-in-the-sky since 
1959, and are growing increasingly loath to 
cooperate with it. 

Resentment toward Premier Castro is ris- 
ing. Deliberate work slowdowns are reach- 
ing critical proportions. 

Mr. Castro, nonetheless, continues to make 
grandiose claims of progress. Rigid press 
Censorship in Cuba prevents the escape of 
editorial comments to the contrary. And 
Most visiting correspondents—confined to 
Havana or taken on carefully guided tours 
of the 700-mile-long island—have little way 
Of investigating the truth of his assertions. 

TRAGEDY OF COMMUNISM 


But photographer Adrian Lunny and I 
have just ended 2,200 miles of travel within 
the freest movement ever accorded 

North American newspapermen behind Mr. 
Castro's Palm Tree Curtain—and have seen 
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at first hand the tragedy that has been 
wreaked by communism. 

Many correspondents who are permitted 
to go there now have little more with which 
to compare conditions than the standards 
of their own countries, and that isn’t fair. 
I lived there in 1957, however, and am able 
to make comparisons with Cuba then and 
today. 

Foreign correspondents must acquire au- 
thorization to travel outside Havana. Mr. 
Lunny and I were approved for our extensive 
movement because Mr. Castro is going a long 
way these days to curry favor with Cana- 
dians. He sees Canada as a savior. 

It is one of the few countries able to sup- 
ply him with essential material no longer 
available to him from the United States and 
he claims he will do about $60 million worth 
of business with it this year. (Official figures 
are far less than that amount, but it is 
acknowledged that many Cuban purchases, 
made for cash, are not recorded as such.) 


MANY RESTRICTIONS 


Even so, there were numerous restrictions 
on our travel, and there was a not entirely 
subtle warning that an unfavorable report 
by us would mean detention and deporta- 
tion from Cuba if we later attempted to 
return. 

Cubans, generally, were delighted to see 
us, and would go to great pains to talk to 
us privately. Sometimes, this wasn't easy. 

The state of terror in which Cuba is held 
is not readily apparent in Havana, where 
movement is reasonably unhindered. Hayana 
still is one of the world’s most beautiful 
cities, although Mr. Castro has done his best 
to blight its esthetic attraction by draping 
it with building-sized propaganda signs. This 
is the Cuba that most visitors to the island 
see. 
It is only when you go into the interior 
that you are made very much aware of the 
real nature of the Castro reign. 


VIRTUAL SLAVERY 


The people there are in virtual slavery. 
Everything they do, down to the simplest ac- 
tion, is known to the secret police. They 
speak to strangers only where they cannot 
be overheard, and then only after looking 
over their shoulders. 

On some of our travel among them we 
were closely escorted by secret police or 
members of the Cuban Communist Party 
(Partido Unido de la Revolucion Socialistica) 
who were charged with preventing us from 
speaking to anyone other than Government 
Officials, or seeing anything other than that 
which had been designated acceptable. 

Escort was particularly close in Oriente 
Province, biggest of Cuba's six, at the eastern 
end of the island. There were three men— 
one of them armed—to meet us when we 
stepped from the Rusisan Ilyushin 18 air- 
liner that brought us to Santiago from 
Havana. They were with us until we left 
that province 4 days and several hundred 
miles later. 

ELUDED ESCORTS 


It wasn't too difficult to elude them late 
at night—usually through a back door some- 
where—and getting away from them to talk 
to people became somewhat of a game. One 
night, however, when Mr. Lunny remained 
in our room to give the impression we both 
still were there, I got into an animated 
political conversation with what I thought 
was an ordinary Cuban—who turned out to 
be chief of the area's secret police. 

We were not surprised by the close es- 
cort in Oriente. There was a report of im- 
pending trouble in the Province the day we 
arrived. The day after we left the big sugar 
mill at Pilon was blown up. 


CONDITIONS WORSE 

Some of our travel in other Provinces 
was in the company of a driver selected for 
us by the Government. He spent a great 
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deal of time at the outset attempting to con- 
vince us he was a “gusano"—a worm—Mr., 
Castro’s word for Cubans who are opposed 
to him. But he gave up in disgust even- 
tually and lapsed into long daily propaganda 
orations, 

When necessary, however, as in Oriente, we 
generally were able to slip away from the 
various agents Keeping an eye on us. We 
met and talked to a wide cross section of the 
population. And it soon became ent 
that Cuba today is in far more terrible con- 
dition, materially, than when I lived there 
during the dictatorship of Fulgencia Batista. 

Mr. Batista was a venal man. His Govern- 
ment, devoid of ideology, was unbelievably 
corrupt. As as opposition to him mounted, 
he took increasingly severe measures to re- 
press it. At length he gave his secret police, 
composed in the main of sadists, a free hand. 
They tortured and killed, 

It became commonplace to find the chil- 
dren of his opponents dead in the streets. 
There was no sense of predictability then; a 
man could be arrested for anything. 

Probably more than 80 percent of the 
population was opposed to him, and would 
have supported any man who could topple 
him. Mr. Castro was given overwhelming 
support because he promised reform and a 
high standard of living. He even promised 
free elections. 


TREASURY WAS BLED 


He appeared to be blessed relief from the 
long line of dictators who successively had 
bled the Cuban treasury. Mr. Batista, for 
example, is said to have banked $600 million 
in other countries before he fled. 

And if you understand Cubans, you know 
that politics are of secondary, if even of any, 
importance to most of them. They wouldn't 
have cared whether Mr. Castro was Commu- 
nist, Fascist or democratic, so long as he gave 
them enough to eat, enough to wear, and 
enough to spend on simple luxuries. 

But he didn’t. He imposed a dictatorship 
that Mr. Batista’s could not even begin to 
match for the manner in which it holds its 
people in subservience. Mr. Castro has held 
no elections, and doesn’t intend to. He has 
failed in every promise to make Cuba a bet- 
ter place to live, and the Cubans say they are 
worse off than ever, that hardship is more 
widespread now than in the days of Mr. 
Batista. 

POVERTY UNQUESTIONABLE 

There is no question but that poverty 
existed in some sections of Cuba, particularly 
among the sugarworkers, before 1959. 

But even then the country as a whole was 
far better off. Mr. Castro has slightly im- 
proved the welfare of the sugar workers, but 
greatly decreased that of almost everyone 
else. 

He boasts that no one in Cuba goes hungry 
today, despite the gigantic failure of his na- 
tionalized farm system. That is true, but 
only because of the vast black market in 
food. All legal food are rationed: 
The meat quota, for example, is three-quar- 
ters of a pound per person per week in 
Havana, less in the interior. A Cuban may 
legally buy six eggs a month, 

Eggs are 6 cents each in the grocery stores. 
They are $2 each on the black market. 

The government makes no real attempt to 
stamp it out. It knows if it did the many 
small farmers who keep it going would cut 
down production altogether, rather than sell 
at government prices. Then, there would be 
no food at all. 

There is a black market for everything. 
Automobile parts are particularly precious, 
Only government-approved persons can pur- 
chase new East European cars which come 
to Cuba in extremely limited quantity. All 
other cars are American, and all are of 1959 
vintage or older. Most are barely hanging 
together. A 1957 Chrysler in bare running 
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order, for instance, 
equivalent of $7,000. 

Clothing—what little there is of it—is ra- 
tioned, and new consumer goods are non- 
existent. Cubans take you aside to ask in 
whispers If you can smuggle something-or- 
other to them from Canada. 

You expect them to ask for luxuries, and 
are startled to hear that what they want, as 
in the case of one tearful young mother, are 
items such as baby pacifiers. 

The cost of living in Cuba is particularly 
hard on foreigners because the government 
there insists the peso is at par with the 
American dollar. It relieves you of your 
dollars immediately on arrival at Havana 
airport, and replaces them with pesos—one 
for one, 


can be sold for the 


FOOD COST ENORMOUS 


That makes the price of eating, for in- 
stance, enormous, Soup is 2 pesos: $2. To- 
mato juice is 1% pesos. An omelet is 6 pesos. 

Hotel rates are unexpectedly low, about 
$6-$8 per person per room, and service in 
the major hotels is good. But if you plan to 
do business around the city you must hire 
a taxi by the day because you seldom can 
find one away from the midtown area. 

In Cuba, there is a huge black market in 
American dollars. You are offered 7 and 8 
pesos for 1. All of Cuba, it seems, is hoard- 
ing U.S. money for the great escape. 

The story of what communism has done to 
Cuba is written in the frantic desire of its 
people to get away. 

Four hundred thousand already have left. 
Tens of thousands more have applied for the 
permission to leave that takes up to 2 years, 
if at all, to acquire. Most will not get it. 
Many will. Spain’s Iberia Airline, which 
maintains service between Havana and Ma- 
drid, is completely booked for the next 3 
years, 

ESCAPEES SHOT 

Hardly a night passes but that a small boat 
does not set out from some obscure cove for 
Key West or Jamaica or the Bahamas. Most 
are discovered before they get far. Their oc- 
cupants are shot. 

Mr. Castro, like his counterparts in East 
Germany who built the Berlin wall, knows 
he has lost his bid to convert the adult popu- 
lation to his system of government. He is 
missing no bets to insure he does not lose his 
grip entirely. 

A young soldier with a machinegun is the 
last person who boards each domestic Cuban 
airline fiight—to prevent it from becoming 
an unscheduled international flight. 

He comes through the doorway after all 
passengers are seated and the crew is in the 
cockpit. He backs all the way up the aisle 
to the cockpit door, his gun at the ready. 
Then, he lets himself into the cockpit and 
bolts the door behind him. 


He remains in the cockpit until the flight is 
completed. 


Tribute 8 Vincent J. Burnelli 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day one of America’s great pioneers in 
aviation was buried in Huntington, Long 
Island. The record of this Congress 
should contain for posterity some of his 
many achievements. 

That Mr. Burnelli is one of the out- 
standing aircraft pioneers can be sub- 
stantiated by the Smithsonian Institu- 
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tion, the U.S. Patent Office, the Early 
Birds, the Quiet Birdmen, the Institute 
of Aerospace Sciences, and so forth. 
While a large number of aviation firsts 
were designed and reduced to practice 
by Mr. Burnelli, his outstanding product 
remains the development of the lifting 
fuselage—sometimes referred to as the 
“body lift,” the “lifting body,” “flying 
wing,” and so forth—principle of air- 
craft design. 

Other important Burnelli credits are: 
The first great American airliner, the 
Lawson Airliner of 1919; the first air- 
freighter, the RB-2, in 1924; the first 
reduction to practice of the breakaway 
leading edge in conjunction with high- 
lift flaps—currently being used on most 
high-speed jet aircraft—in the GX-3 of 
1927; the first multiengine aircraft with 
retractable landing gear and the first 
twin-engine aircraft to maintain single 
engine performance at design gross 
weight, the CB-16 in 1928; the first flat- 
metal stressed skin construction in 
American aircraft design, the UB-20 of 
1930, and so forth. 

Mr. Burnelli's work won the acclaim 
of prominent members of the aviation 
industry. His death is a great loss to our 
country. 

The June 24 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post carried an article on this out- 
standing citizen which I append here 
and call to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Vincent J. BURNELLI, 68; PIONEER PLANE 
DESIGNER 

Vincent J. Burnelll, a pioneering aviation 
engineer whose inventions include retract- 
able landing gear for multiengine planes and 
the high-lift wing flap, died of a stroke 
Monday afternoon in Southampton Hospital, 
Southampton, N.Y. He was 68. 

He was stricken Saturday in Easthamp- 
ton, where he was attending a meeting of 
one of the many aviation clubs to which 
he belonged. 

Still an active designer as president of 
Washington's Burnelli Avionics, Inc., Mr. 
Burnelli had recently taken out five patents 
on the lifting-body principle of fuselage 
design. Conventional fuselages do not con- 
tribute to the planes’ lifting power. The 
Burnelli fuselage lifts 50 percent of its own 
weight. 

During his boyhood In Temple, Tex., Mr. 
Burnelli built models of early aircraft. 
When his family moved to Brooklyn, N.Y. 
he took night courses in engineering at 
St. Peter's Academy in Union, N.J. 

He designed and built his first plane with 
a friend in 1915 in Maspeth, Long Island. 
The plane was demonstrated at Hempstead 
Plains Aviation Field, which later became 
Roosevelt Field. 

Before the outbreak of World War I, Mr. 
Burnelli worked on aircraft designs for the 
U.S. Navy here. He was called up for sery- 
ice when the United States entered the war, 
but the Navy discharged him in order to 
take advantage of his talents. 

He designed a night fighter at an airfield 
in Copiague, Long Island, and though the 
craft did not see action in the war, it was 
eventually sold to the New York City Police 
Department as the first portion of an aerial 
police force. 

In 1919, Mr. Burnelli designed the first 
enclosed cabin aircraft intended solely for 
passengers. All prior passenger planes 
were converted bombers. 

His first patent on the lifting-body prin- 
ciple was taken out in 1921, and in 1928, 
he was designer of the Chapman-Burnelli 
CB-16, a 16-passenger aircraft. 
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Mr. Burnelli was a member of the Early 
Birds, the Quiet Birdmen, and other avia- 
tion clubs. He was a member of the In- 
stitute of Science. His other 
clubs include the Texas State Society, the 
Circus Saints and Sinners, and the Con- 
necticut Aeronautical Historical Association. 

He is survived by his wife, Hazel, of 9250 
Piney Branch Road, Silver Spring; two 
daughters, Barbara Adams of Huntington, 
Long Island, and Patricia Kimmins of Mat- 
tituck, Long Island, and three sisters, 


The Sleeper in the Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 of this year, the Reverend Duncan 
Howlett, minister of the All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington delivered 
a very important sermon, which, under 
unanimous consent, I submit to be print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
Reverend Howlett is, of course, well 
known in this community for the out- 
standing contributions he has made, not 
only to his church and his parishioners, 
but to the welfare of everyone who lives 
here. On this occasion he made an in- 
sightful analysis of the so-called grass- 
roots movement to pressure Congress into 
hasty action on the proposals to amend 
the Constitution regarding religious 
services in the public schools. His ser- 
mon reveals, too, how the apparently 
simple and innocuous words of the Beck- 
er amendment contain hidden dangers 
that could wreck the religious liberty we 
have so long enjoyed in this country. 

The sermon follows: 

THE SLEEPER IN THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 
(A sermon by the Reverend Duncan How- 

lett, D.D., All Souls Church (Unitarian), 

Washington, D.C., Sunday, May 24, 1964) 

A few years ago the New York State Board 
of Regents decided to deal realistically with 
a problem that was becoming increasingly 
vexatious in the public schools of the State. 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews alike were 
dissatisfied with the simple but varying reli- 
gious exercises with which the school day 
was begun. Accordingly, the board called 
in Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders 
and asked their approval of a prayer which 
the regents had composed for school use. 
The board then published a “Statement on 
Moral and Spiritual Training in the Schools.” 
A part of that statement included the prayer 
recommended for use each morning in the 
schools. It was a model of simplicity, and 
read: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependency upon Thee, and we beg Thy 
blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers 
and our country.” “We believe that this 
statement will be subscribed to by all men 
and women of good will,” said the board, 
“and we call upon all of them to aid in 
giving life to our program.” 

But the faith of the regents in their handi- 
work was not justified. Not all men, whether 
out of good or ill will, subscribed to their 
prayer. Among these, the parents of 10 
pupils initiated court action because, they 
sald, the prayer was contrary to the religious 
beliefs of themselves and their children. As 
you know, the case went to the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, which handed 
down a decision in June 1962 in which the 
Objection of the 10 parents was sustained. 
The use of the Regents’ Prayer in the New 
York schools was declared unconstitutional 
under the first amendment. “Congress shall 
Make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion,” the Court reiterated, and noted 
that this requirement was extended to the 
States by the 14th amendment. 

Then came the deluge. Cries of outrage, 
frustration, and fury rose all over the land. 
Politicians, ordained clergy and ordinary lay- 
men joined the demand for a constitutional 
amendment to nullify the decision of the 
Court. “Let us put God back into the 
Schools,” they cried. 

Nothing daunted, the following June 1963, 
the Court handed down two more decisions 
in the same vein as the Regents’ Prayer 
case. Here the Court declared unconstitu- 
tional a Pennsylvania statute and a rule of 
the Baltimore Board of School Commis- 
sloners, the one requiring Bible reading, the 
other authorising recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore, respectively. 

Thereupon, the outcry grew yet louder 
and yet more insistent. Attention centered 
in Congress, where something could be done 
about it. No less than 146 resolutions were 
introduced in the House in an attempt to 
get around these decisions in various ways. 
Thirty more resolutions were introduced in 
the Senate. This is an alarming proportion 
of the Members of both Houses. Apparently 
our legislators vied with one another to take 
the lead in “getting God back into the 
schools.“ 

Of course, no such welter of bills could get 
anywhere. There was so many and they were 
80 various, they got In each other's way. To 
Uunsnarl the tangle, 50 Representatives got 
behind Congressman Frank J. BECKER, Re- 
publican, of New York, on an amendment to 
the Constitution he had introduced. This 
too, was a model of simplicity. It read: 

“Srcrion 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, read- 
ing from, or listening to prayers or Biblical 
Scripture, if participation therein is on a yol- 
untary basis, in any governmental or public 
School, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or inyoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Sro. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion.” 

Now we are in the midst of hearings on 
this and all the other proposed amendments 
before the House Judiciary Committee. The 
issue in virtually all of them is the same, but 
the argument now centers in the Becker 
amendment because of its impressive back- 
ing. You are familiar with the argument 
for the amendment—to put God back into 
the public schools. Those offered against 
it have been many. Let me touch on the 
Principal ones by way of getting to what I 
believe to be the heart of the matter. I 
have noted 10. 

1. The amendment is unworkable. It does 
not say what readings and prayer are to be 
used, who shall decide upon them, or where 
or when they shall be used. It does not say 
with “Biblical Scriptures” are. They are 
uncounted versions of the Bible: Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish. Can we count the 
Koran or the Book of Mormon as “Biblical 
Scriptures"? 

2. If the amendment is going to state that 
it does not contravene the establishment 
Clause, will tt not also have to state that it 
does not contravene the free exercise clause? 
Can you say that without contradicting your- 
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self? In fact, does not the Becker amend- 
ment contradict itself? 

3. To state that participation is to be vol- 
untary does not make it so in fact, as the 


the right of withdrawal is present. 

4. Religion is not strengthened when its 
Offices are enforced. Children who are re- 
quired to be present at prayers and Bible 
readings may learn disrespect for religion as 
& result of it. 

5. Religion has also usually been eakened, 
not strengthened, when supported or en- 
forced by the state. 

6. We now have a good working formula of 
church-state relationships, and we ought 
not to change it. 

7. The prayer amendments really mean 
the dictatorship of the majority in regard 
to school religious exercises, which no one 
wants. 

8. It is harmful and divisive to stress re- 
ligious differences, as Bible readings and 
prayers will inevitably do. 

9. The amendment will introduce religious 
controversy into the schools as the various 
religious groups vie with one another to see 
that their Scriptures are used and that their 
form of prayer is adopted, 

10. We may, of course, amend the Con- 
stitution in any way we wish. We quite 
properly amend it to carry out and imple- 
ment our traditions as a people. But we 
enter an area fraught with danger when, as 
in the case of the prayer amendment, we use 
the amendment process to reverse a par- 
ticular decision of the Court, This replaces 
the judiciary with the legislature. 

All these considerations, many of them 
taken separately, would seem to be enough 
to defeat the prayer amendment proposal. 
But far too few people are persuaded by 
reasoning and logic. In the prayer case in 
particular, emotions run high because re- 
ligion itself somehow seems to be threat- 
ened. “Don’t let them take God out of the 
schools” is an issue handmade for the 
demagog. 

An alarming aspect of the prayer amend- 
ment proposal is the intensive activity of 
the American far right in connection with 
it. As a result of its work, mail supporting 
the amendment, measured by the bushel 
basket, has poured into the Capitol. Almost 
without exception, the organized anti-Com- 
munists, anti-Semites, anti-Catholics, op- 
ponents of the National Council of Churches, 
segregationists, economic conservatives, 
superpatriots, and isolationists have been 
active in supporting the prayer amendment, 

To illustrate: The John Birch Society has 

been urging members to use the school 
prayer issue as a reason for stepping up its 
basic campaign to impeach Chief Justice 
Warren, Billy James Hargis, head of Chris- 
tian Crusade, is urging prayer petitions to 
force the measure out of committee. Among 
the generators of mail are Rev. Carl McIn- 
tire and his son. The elder McIntire is the 
self-appointed opponent of the National 
Council of Churches, and young McIntire is 
head of International Christian Youth; an 
affiliate. Gerald L. K, Smith, the veteran 
bigot, is also in the act with his fairly new 
subsidiary, Citizens Congressional Commit- 
tee, which is run by two of his closest asso- 
clates, Opal Tanner White and Charles 
Winegarner. 
In addition, there are many groups appar- 
ently organized just for this purpose. You 
may recall that Hollywood Actor Victor Jory 
came to Washington to testify for the 
amendment, accompanied by two actresses. 
They appeared, they said, on behalf of Proj- 
ect Prayer, which they described as a grass- 
roots religious organization. Perhaps they 
believed it was a grassroots movement. 
Now, however, we know it as a front for a 
highly and well-financed drive to 
adopt the amendment. 

The proponents of the prayer amendment 
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are in the minority, but they strive by every 
device possible to make their drive look like 
a mass protest against a decision but few 
favor. “An intense and obnoxious micro- 
scopic minority” opposes the amendment, 
said Charles Winegarner at the hearing. 
But as a result of the hearings we now know 
that great numbers of church people, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish, oppose the 
amendment. We can assume that the un- 
churched, who number nearly half of our 
people, also oppose it. The “microscopic 
minority” of which Winegarner speaks turns 
out to be the highly organized, well- 
financed groups he represents. 

What is frightening about this effort is 
not so much its demagoguery and its sub- 
terfuge. We have met and deflated these 
forces in American life before and we can do 
it again, But I am frightened by the truly 
sinister aspects this drive reveals from time 
to time. You are familiar with the activi- 
ties of the John Birch Society, Billy James 
Hargis, Carl McIntire, and the others. You 
shudder at the distortions their literature 
contains. But it is all milk and water com- 
pared with some of the material now in cir- 
culation on the prayer amendment. Brace 
yourself while I read from a sheet called the 
Akron Baptist Journal, issued by the Bap- 
tist Temple of Akron, Ohio, a church of 
17,000 members. The quotations are from 
a sermon delivered by the minister, Rev. 
Dallas F. Billington, April 12, 1964. 


Speaking of Mrs, Madalyn Murray who, 
with her two sons, brought suit in the Balti- 
more prayer case, Billington said, “I want 
you * * who are present to pray this 
prayer beside your bed every night: that 
God will kill the woman. Now we 
have no right to go out and take a gun and 
and kill her, but we can sure pray for God 
to kill ner. Ido not want you to stop there, 
I want you to pray to God to remove any 
judge or judges that keep us from having 
our Bible in our schools. It is not 
wrong for you to pray God to destroy your 
enemy. * * * Is it wrong for us to pray to 
remove a judge that is to remove our Bibles? 
If we say for God to do it, have. we commit- 
ted any sin? No. We ask God to do it. 
* * * I am allowed to pray for God to de- 
stroy the enemies. * * If you can find 
any man in Jerusalem that will execute 
Judgment and speak the truth, I will pardon 
Jerusalem (saith the Lord). Just find me 
somebody who will execute judgment and 
truth and if you will, I will pardon Jeru- 
salem.” 

I lift my head from these quotations and 
look at you, as one who wakes from an evil 
dream and finds himself back in the world 
he has always Known, the evil gone, now 
seem to be but the phantasm of a tortured 
night. But then I recall that this utter- 
ance is no dream. It is real. It was spoken 
in a church as a sermon on a Sunday morn- 
ing, broadcast over the alr, and printed and 
circulated no one knows how far. 

And then I recall that we gathered here, in 
this, our church, 6 short months ago to the 
day, November 24, 1963, to mourn the passing 
of President John F. Kennedy, killed by an 
assassin in a city where hatred of this viru- 
lent kind had also found voice, and where 
talk of killing had found voice, too. And I 
tremble; tremble for my country, for her 
people and her honor, tremble to think that 


tremble above all else that the audience 
find will permit them to talk of God 
Christ, of the Bible, of religion and 
church—and of killing. It is not far from 
praying to God to kill our enemies, and say- 
ing that God seeks an instrument of His will, 
to executing on God's behalf what we believe 
to be. Happily, in a country like 
ours, this kind of livid hate reacts 
Only on the lunatic fringe could 
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such a statement win support for the amend- 
ment. 

Proponents of the amendment have relied 
heavily, however, on a body of highly re- 
spected legal opinion in this country which 
has criticized the Supreme Court's decision 
in the school prayer cases. This is the point 
of view represented by former Justice Frank- 
furter—judicial self-restraint. Dean Erwin 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, not only 
thinks the decisions in the prayer cases 
erroneous, he questions the propriety and 
the wisdom of the Court's entertaining the 
issue in the first place. The Bill of Rights 
was never intended to keep all religion out 
of the schools, he says, and to say so is 
sheer invention. 

The Frankfurter school of thought, so to 
speak, by no means supports the prayer 
amendment. But its criticiams of the prayer 
cases must be noted here because it goes to 
the root of the issue the prayer amendment 
raises. Dean Griswold is of course right as 
to the situation that existed in this country 
in 1791. Nevertheless—and here I tread very 
lightly: one does not easily differ with so 
eminent a legal authority—nevertheless, I 
hazard the opinion that the Court saw even 
more deeply into the legal and social realities 
at issue in these cases than did the dean. 
Ours was primarily a Protestant country at 


saw. 
come before the country, the Court felt ob- 
ligated to resolve it, since it related to one of 
most basic provisions in the Bill of 
Rights. Accordingly, the Court took up the 
case, heard the arguments, and then struck 
down the prayer and Bible readings, not to 


how right the Court was. By virtue of the 
school prayer decisions, the “no establish- 
ment” clause remains intact. Religious 
controversy is still excluded from govern- 
from the public schools. 


is a principle with which one does not tam- 
per. The Regents’ Prayer did not constitute 
very much establishment. But in the eyes 
of the Court, any is too much. 

In the school prayer cases, the Supreme 
Court in effect recognized an emerging aspect 
of American life which only the theologians 
have as yet noticed. Religiously speaking, 
we are now a pluralistic society. We are no 
longer a predominantly Protestant nation 
where tolerance is extended to Catholics, 
Jews, Mormons, and others. We are now a 
Nation in which Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews stand together as the chief organized 
religious bodies. As a result, we now have a 
kind of religious establishment, as Will Her- 
berg, John Courtney Murray and others have 
recently been reminding us. But it is an 
establishment that exists by common con- 
sent, not by governmental decree. 

There is a sleeper in the prayer amendment 
of which we must be aware. Its proponents 
would return us to where we were before the 
Regents’ Prayer case was decided. They 
would put God, prayer and Bible readings 
back into the public schools. The Court, 
they say quoting eminent authorities, has 
become an instrument of social change. The 
prayer amendment is designed to nullify one 
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of its changes—that in regard to school Bible 
readings and prayers. 

But a careful look at any of the amend- 
ments proposed to achieve this result shows 
that they and not the Court are the instru- 
ments of change. The Supreme Court here 
Was an agency of stability. It preserved an 
ancient principle. It met the needs of an 
emerging religious pluralism by extending 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state to school prayers and Bible read- 
ings where it had never been applied before. 
When the religious problem in the public 
schools became so acute that the State of 
New York felt called upon to solve it, then 
the Court stepped in and said the process 
had gone too far and should be halted 
altogether. 

The Supreme Court saw that under the 
first amendment we may not resolve our reli- 
gious differences through government. The 
Court said, in effect, that a prayer composed 
by and through organized Protestantism, 
Catholicism, and Judaism, or anybody else, 
could not be required to be used by a govern- 
ment agency. It would have said the same 
had the Moslems, Buddhists, Bahais, and un- 
believers all been included in the conference 
that worked out the prayer. The Court was 
saying that to require any prayer or Bible 
reading is to establish a religious orthodoxy 
through government. By implication the 
Court was also saying that the use of Bible 
readings and prayers in the schools amounts 
to a mixing of church and state even when 
such exercises are not prescribed by the 
school board but are selected by the teacher 
for the pupils on their own. It was one of 
the basic purposes of the Founding Fathers 
that in this Nation such an intermixing of 
church and state should be banished forever. 

This then is the sleeper in the prayer 
amendment: It begins as a move to restore 
Bible readings and prayers in the public 
schools. It ends as a move to put govern- 
ment into religion. No such result is in- 
tended by most of the supporters of the 
amendment. They just want our school- 
children to have a minimal contact with 
religion each day. This was true in the 
past, and they do not see why it cannot still 
be true. But they do not want government 
mixing into religion. Indeed, many of the 
supporters of the Becker amendment insist 
that the first amendment to the Constitution 
must not be affected in any way. 

We as a people have now to see more 
deeply into what the Supreme Court is really 
doing if we are to understand the reasons 
for the school prayer decisions and the 
danger to our way of life in the proposed 
prayer amendments. The Supreme Court 
is far more an instrument of stability than 
it is an instrument of social change. As 
American society grows and develops, the 
Court holds us to our ideals as they are 
embodied in the Constitution. As Ameri- 
can social institutions evolve in accordance 
with our inner dynamic as a people, the 
Supreme Court guides their development, 
as it was designed to do. The Court 
that the changes that occur in our thought 
and practice take place in accordance with 
our basic institutions of government. 

As the meaning of our basic principles 
is made explicit in particular instances, as 
with school prayers or discrimination against 
the Negro, then the Court steps in and re- 
quires that the change be made in accord- 
ance with the standards by which the foun- 
dations of our Government were laid down. 
This it did in the Bible and prayer cases. 
It was American religious pluralism, not 
the Supreme Court, that forced Scripture 
and prayer out of the public schools. 

The Court was wise enough to see that 
this was so. We cannot turn the clock 
back. In our modern pluralistic society, 
any school prayer becomes coercive and puts 
government into the business of religion. 
The elimination of religious exercises from 
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the schools is the price we have paid for 
tolerance. It is not a very high price. In 
fact, religion should be the benefactor as 
heartfelt prayers in the churches take the 
place of rote exercises in the schools. We 
cannot restore God to the schools by law, 
if he can ever be said to have been there. 
But in our churches we may restore God 
to the human heart if we preach and prac- 
tice a selfiess faith. God has ever dwelt in 
the hearts of those who truly seek him. 
But he will not be induced to touch the 
hearts of our children by amending the 
Constitution, 

Prayer: God of our fathers, grant us to 
understand, as they did, the grandeur and 
the weakness of men and the need to sup- 
port our ideals with workable institutions 
of government. Amen. 


Investment in Government Quality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this body, 
on June 11, by overwhelmingly passing 
the Federal pay raise bill, demonstrated 
its courage and its self-respect. 

As the following editorial from the 
June 13, 1964, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune points out, the pay raise 
bill is an investment in government 
quality: 

INVESTMENT IN GOVERNMENT QUALITY 

The House got up its courage and passed 
a $535 million pay raise bill for the entire 
Federal Establishment from Members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet, and the judiciary through the 
policymaking executives and career servants 
and the entire ranks of lower grades. 

Is this justified? 

We think so. 

Certainly Government needs high quality 
in public office, and it should be able to pay 
sufficiently to keep able men and women 
on the job. The fact that private industry 
can command greater talent by reason of 
fiscal lure has prevented the country from 
getting and keeping top-level people. It is 
only fair that the citizens willing to serve 
should not be penalized. To expect such a 
pecuniary sacrifice, as has been the unfor- 
tunate custom, is false economy and mis- 
management, 

Of course it can be argued that not every- 
body in Government is equally deserving. 
But if there is to be an adjustment of such 
scope, it has to be a general pay increase. 
You can't very well boost the judges, Cabinet 
members, and chief executives by $7,500 
without as well recognizing the letter carriers 
(proposed $325 average increase), the typists 
and file clerks ($310) and all the rest of the 
1.7 million Federal employees. And it is not 
surprising that the House voted that Mem- 
bers of Congress should also share with $7,500 
increments, raising their salaries from $22,500 
to $30,000. Some of our legislators aren't 
worth that much, but it can be hoped that 
pay fitting to full-time duties will raise the 
level. 

The bill is on the whole a good investment 
in public service. 

Now that the House has leaped the hurdle 
and upgraded dignity with practical recogni- 
tion, the Senate should hasten to do like- 
wise. Government as a career won't be 
rejected by the skilled people who couldn't 
afford the sacrifice. 
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or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention the very 
fine article which appeared in the Miami 
Herald, authored. by Lee Winfrey, out- 
standing Washington correspondent for 
the Knight newspapers, which highlights 
my distinguished colleague from Florida’s 
10th Congressional District, Sam M. 
GIBBONS. 

Congressman GIBBONS, in the year and 
one-half that he has served in Congress, 
has earned the respect and admiration 
of two Presidents and his colleagues be- 
cause of his vigorous dedication to his 
work. 

He came to the House of Representa- 
tives from the Florida State Legislature 
where he served 10 years—first in the 
House of Representatives and then in the 
Senate. In Florida, he is known as “Mr. 
Education.” In Hillsborough County, he 
is called “the Father of the University of 
South Florida.” 

While in the Florida Legislature, Con- 
gressman Gresons originated the con- 
cept of the University of South Florida 
and then drafted the act that created the 
university; he originated Florida’s emer- 
gency school construction program; he 
Sponsored and backed legislation upgrad- 
ing the quality of Florida’s mental health 
Program, the child and adult correction 
institutions and child-training centers. 

Congressman GIBBONS is well on his 
Way to equal this reputation in the House 
of Representatives. Although a fresh- 
Man, he served as a conferee on the his- 
toric higher education bill. As a mem- 
ber of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, he is playing a key role in the 
President’s poverty program. 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues 
agree with me that it is rewarding to 
work with men of Congressman GIBBONS’ 
caliber, and it is for this reason that I 
commend the following article to them: 

Wonn rs A Waste TO Sam GIBBONS, 
So He DOESN'T 
(By Lee Winfrey) 

WASHINGTON — Sam MELVILLE GIBBONS, who 
voted against the civil rights bill, showed 
little worry as the measure began to move 
toward final passage in the Senate last week, 

The from Tampa sees little 
danger to Florida from the bill, which passed 
the House in February despite his negative 
Vote. 

“The impact of the public accommodations 
Section will probably be the most immedi- 
ate,” Grsapons said. But I don’t think that 
Negroes, on the day the bill passes, will flock 
and mob the restaurants and hotels. 

“I think that over the years we'll begin to 
See more and more Negroes in what used to 
be white hotels and white restaurants. But 
that's probably the only impact the bill will 
have in Florida for several years.” 

This combination of a vote against the 
bill, and a refusal to worry about it there- 
after, might be said to be typical of GIBBONS. 
— — his own man and nobody's rubber 

P. 
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Grspons, a tall, lean, lefthanded Demo- 
crat with a burr haircut and a sharp blade 
of a nose, is the third most liberal Congress- 
man in Florida's 12-man delegation. Since 
he came to Washington last year, only Dade’s 
CLAUDE PEPPER and DANTE FASCELL have voted 
with the Johnson administration more often 
than he. 

His support of Federal aid to colleges won 
him the gift of two pens from President 
Johnson. He voted for the tax cut, backs the 
poverty program strongly, and generally sup- 
ports foreign aid. 

He opposed the wheat deal with Russia, 
however, and holds to a wait-and-see atti- 
tude on medicare. Administration leaders in 
the House are known to admire his hard 
work, but they are under no illusion that he 
will support just anything they call up, 

Grpson’s way of doing things has served 
him well during his 12-year political career. 
His course has been a steady upward pro- 
gression. 

He was born in Tampa 44 years ago, the 
third generation of a family which moved to 
Florida in 1880. He reached maturity just 
in time for World War II. 

He spent 5 years with the 501st Parachute 
Infantry Regiment, dropping into Normandy 
the night before D-Day. He fought at Bas- 
togne and left the Army as a major with a 
bronze star. 

After graduating from the University of 
Florida Law School in 1947, GIBBONS prac- 
ticed in Tampa for 5 years. He ran for 
the Florida House in 1952, served 6 years, 
then moved up to the State Senate for 4 
more. 

In 1962, the legislature took Hillsborough 
County away from Republican Representa- 
tive BILL Cramer and turned it into the new 
10th district. Gimsons beat Sumter Lowry, 
one of Florida's most extreme segregation- 
ists, and got the new job. 

Faced with no Republican opposition this 
fall, Grspons is assured of a second term. 
He has made the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee his home and likes it very well. 

The chairman of the committee is New 
one AnaM CLAYTON PoWELL, most pub- 

c of the four Negroes in Congress. 
That might be irksome for some southern 
Democrats, but GwBons doesn’t mind. 

“I don’t approve of all his opinions,” Gm- 
BONS says, “but in the committee he presides 
fairly and moves the committee business 
with dispatch.” 

That comment, too, is typical of GIBBONS, 
who takes things as they come. 

Generally, they come his way. 


Wrong Time for New Subsidy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I had a long-standing speaking engage- 
ment which prevented me from being on 
the floor in person for the vote on H.R. 
3881. I am, as the Record will show, 
paired against the bill. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp excerpts from an editorial 
in the Oregon Journal of June 22 about 
the measure: 

Wronc Tur ror New Svussmr 

Within the next few days the House of 
Representatives is scheduled to vote on a bill 
authorizing the Federal Government to give 
hundreds of millions of dollars to local mass 
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transit systems around the country. It 
should vote “No.” 

If the bill passes, the Government will be 
entering for the first time into a new subsidy 
program—this one for the sake of providing 
the Nation's biggest cities with improved 
and expanded systems of rail and bus lines. 

It is not an easy plan to pass upon. Prac- 
tically everyone who studies the subject ad- 
mits that the big cities are in danger of 
Strangling on their traffic, and that the 
downtown areas may shrivel and die unless 
better ways are found to move commuters 
in and out of them. 

But the size of the proposed mass transit 
subsidy is huge. The bill would authorize 
$375 million in the next 3 years to State or 
local governments to equip mass transit sys- 
tems which are publicly owned or supervised. 
The local governments would have to pro- 
vide $1 for every 82 from Uncle Sam, but the 
Federal Government would have a great deal 
to say about how the new lines should be 
built and even what fares they should charge. 

In addition, the bill authorizes the Govern- 
ment to guarantee up to $375 million more in 
bonds which the transit systems might issue, 

While the initial authorization would be 
for $375 million in grants, critics of the bill 
in Congress say that this would only be a 
start. In the end, the Government might 
spend as much as $6 billion on the program. 
This money would come from all the tax- 
payers, but it would be spent on transit 
systems in the biggest metropolitan areas. 
Critics of the plan say that transit should 
be a local matter, and that the proposed 
Federal handouts would be sure to be dis- 
tributed where they would do the most 
Political good. 

Mass transit does need improvement. But 
evidence is lacking that the transit com- 
panies and State and local governments have 
exhausted their own resources. Right here in 
Portiand, the privately-owned Rose City 
Transit system is struggling, but it is 
along and even experimenting with a few 
new services without a Federal subsidy. 

This year, when economy in Government 
is the ory, is not the time to add hundreds 
of millions and perhaps even billions to the 
Federal budget in an entirely new subsidy 
program. The House should reject the mass 
transit bill. 


Baltic Sorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of June marks the anniversary of 
two sorrowful events in the history of 
the Baltic States. In June of 1940, the 
hard-won independence of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia was crushed by the 
wanton force of Russian troops. In June 
of 1941, the Russian Communists began 
the first mass deportations of the Baltic 
people. 

The passage of over 20 years has not 
dimmed this travesty of human justice 
and freedom. The suffering and cries of 
thousands of helpless men, women, and 
children still pain the hearts of loved 
ones and free men everywhere. 

On this anniversary of sorrows, I urge 
Congress to act on House Concurrent 
Resolution 153, which I introduced in 
behalf of the oppressed Baltic people 
and those who died under tyranny. The 
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resolution requests that the President 
initiate action in the United Nations 
calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, and the return of exiles from the 
slave-labor camps of the Soviet Union. 


Use and Misuse of Bail in Criminal 
Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, the majority 
floor leader of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii, Mr. John 
Lanham, recently visited this city as a 
participant in the National Conference 
on Bail and Criminal Law. This con- 
ference, held on May 27-29, was jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Justice 
and the Vera Foundation. 

One of the key points discussed in 
the conference was the use and misuse 
of bail in criminal cases. I am informed 
that some shocking statistics were re- 
lated to the effect that bail tends to 
punish the impoverished accused and al- 
lows the professional criminal with 
access to funds to go free. There were 
also instances reported of judges using 
the bail system to jail certain accused 
whom they thought should be kept out 
of circulation. It was also developed 
that allowing accused to go free on their 
own recognizance resulted in very few 
failures to appear at time of trial. 

In an island State like Hawaii, where 
departures can be checked with relative 
ease, and appearances can be required 
without great difficulty, there seems little 
sense in excessive use of cash bail. Rep- 
resentative Lanham made a number of 
‘suggestions in his report to the legis- 
lature which I think warrant serious 
consideration not only in our State but 
elsewhere. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the suggestions in the Recorp at this 
point: 

1, That we substantially increase the num- 
bers of our probation officers and social work- 
ers in the State of Hawall. These people, if 
given sufficient manpower and funds, can do 
a lot toward teaching people who need help 
how to live with others in a friendly and re- 
spectable manner. 

2. That we consider split shifts for our 


3. That we amend our statutes so as to 
employ, wherever practicable, the use of the 
summons process in lieu of arrest and ball, 
and that we respectfully request help from 
the Supreme Court with its rulemaking pow- 
ers in this regard. 

4. That we consider the need to create ad- 
ditional judgeships so as to make certain 
that defendants unable to make bail (and all 
Juveniles) get a speedy trial; that we con- 
sider letting referees hear adoption 


5. That we consider enacting the Illinois 
system of refundable 10-percent bail bonds. 
6. That the probation officers be required 
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to investigate defendants unable to post bond 

to determine if they may be safely released 

pending trial on their own recognizance, and 

that we amend our laws so as to encourage 

more pretrial releases upon personal re- 
nee, 

7. That bail requirements be eliminated 
for most misdemeanors and some felonies 
for persons who are established in the com- 
munity. 

8. That a separate offense be created to 
cover misbehaviors while awaiting trial. 

9. That we create such facilities for the 
confinement of juveniles as will comply with 
the philosophy of the juvenile rehabilita- 
tion program, and that separate facilities be 
provided for the treatment and care of men- 
tally disturbed children. 

10. That a specific offense for parental and 
other interference with the juvenile author- 
ities and juvenile rehabilitation be enacted. 

11. That we determine whether or not 
there need be any regulations established 
for the conduct of the bail bond business. 

12. That probation officers, social workers, 
and policemen be treated as professionals 
and that they be pald accordingly. 

13, That we request our county govern- 
ments to set up an exchange program, simi- 
lar to the principals and teachers exchange 
programs, for policemen and detectives so 
that we may gain the knowledge of the police 
practices and techniques of other cities and 
that they may gain knowledge of ours, and 
that the State do the same with respect to 
probation officers. 

14. That we enact laws providing clearer 
standards for determining what is and what 
is not a delinquent child, and also provid- 
ing more definite standards for confinement 
of juveniles, where necessary. 

15. That we provide more psychiatrists and 
psychologists for our adult and juvenile re- 
habilitation programs, 

16. That we create the Office of a Public 
Defender with a staff of investigations, or 
else that we provide an investigation staff 
for defense counsel under the present sys- 
tem. 

17. That we reform our tax laws so as to 
get the necessary revenue to carry out the 
foregoing recommendations “in order to have 
a safer, saner, and cleaner community for 
ourselves and our children. 


Passports and Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington, D.C., Daily News, of 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964: 

Passports AND LIBERTY 


By the scope of its decision in the Com- 
munist passport case, the Supreme Court 
has almost said that the Federal Govern- 
ment must issue & passport to anyone who 
asks one. The opinion written by Justice 
Goldberg hints at circumstances in which 
a passport properly could be refused, but 
the gist of the opinion is that such circum- 
stances would be extremely narrow and spe- 
cial. 

Under the Subversive Control Act passed 
by Congress in 1950, identified Communists 
were denied passports. Two Communists, 
Elizabeth Curley Flynn, chairman of the 
Communist Party, and Herbert Aptheker, 
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editor of a Communist publication, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

Justice Goldberg says this section of the 
subversives law is unconstitutional because 
travel abroad is a liberty under the Bill of 
Rights and not to be denied without due 
process of law. The fact that the passport 
applicant is a Communist makes no dif- 
ference, he said. 

This drew a sharp dissent from Justice 
Clark. joined by Justice White in part and 
by Justice Harlan. 

“Since the (Communist) Party is a secret, 
conspiratorial organization subject to rigid 
discipline by Moscow,” Justice Clark said, 
“the Congress merely determined that it was 
not wise to take the risk which foreign travel 
by Communists entailed.” 

That seems to us to be the crucial ques- 
tion. 

The Communist conspiracy is aimed at 
overthrowing our Government. If it should 
succeed, the Bill of Rights and all the liber- 
ties guaranteed by the Constitution would 
be trampled, The Subversive Control Act 
was passed to help combat this Communist 
purpose. 

“The right to travel,” wrote Justice Clark, 
“is not absolute.” 

No right is absolute. All are inhibited, 
at least to the extent that the exercise of 
individual liberty may not materially trans- 
gress the liberties of others, Communism 
would transgress the liberties of all, and it 
would seem reasonable that Congress should 
attempt to safeguard the security of the 
Nation against such subversion. 

Moreover, a passport is not merely a li- 
cense to travel. It is a protection for the 
traveling American citizen. Should the Gov- 
ernment, then, be compelled to provide this 
protection for its sworn enemies? We think 
not, 


Panama Verdict: United States, 
Not Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
formative news story in the June 19, 1964, 
issue of Time about recent events of 
political significance in the Republic of 
Panama emphasizes two major points: 
First, vindication of the United States 
as the result of an inquiry by an inde- 
pendent International Commission of 
Jurists for its actions in defending the 
Canal Zone during the January 1964 
Panamanian mob assaults; and, second, 
the cruel and senseless practice among 
mercurial Panamanian leaders of assas- 
sination of their political opponents. 

The indicated news story follows: 
PANAMA VERDICT: THE Untrrep STATES Was Nor 

GUILTY 

In the wake of the Canal Zone riots last 
January, Panama accused the United States 
of violating the U.N.'s Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. This violation, Panams 

, was committed by the U.S. Army 
when it fired on the defenseless Panamanian 
population” and denied Panamanians “the 
right of freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association.” The Panamanian Government 
asked the Geneva-based International Com- 
mission of Jurists, an unofficial but highly 
respected group of international lawyers, to 
investigate the case. 
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Last week the ICJ made its report. Ver- 
dict: not guilty. The United States violated 
no one’s “human rights.” Indeed, the Pana- 
Manians themselves, whatever their legiti- 
mate grievances, were considerably to blame 
for the 4 days of violence in which 26 were 
killed, 400 injured. 

CAREFUL PREPARATION 


A three-man committee—Prof A. D. 
Belinfante of Holland's Amsterdam Univer- 
sity, Judge Gustaf Petrén of Sweden, and 
Navroz Vakil, a Bombay attorney—spent 14 
days in Panama last March and conducted 
100 hours of hearings. 

The committee found that the flag-raising 
March on Balboa High School by some 200 
Panamanian students “appears to have been 
very carefully prepared and not a spon- 
taneous movement,” that Panama's President 
Roberto F. Chiari may well have known 
about it in advance and that, in any event, 
the Panamanian Government did absolutely 
nothing to stop the subsequent rioting. For 
4 days, from January 9 to 13, said the com- 
mittee, Panama’s peacekeeping national 
guard was curiously disarmed and “pur- 
Posely kept away“ from the trouble spots. 
Said the committee: There was no evidence 
before us that any attempts were made by 
the authorities of the Panamanian Republic 
to assuage, calm, or otherwise control the 
crowds.” 

LONG, HOT WAIT 


As for the United States, American stu- 
dents at Balboa acted badly, and Canal Zone 
Police were less than gentle with the crowds 
in the early stages. Nevertheless, U.S. GI's 
Withstood heavy gunfire along the border 
of Panama City for 1 hour before firing 
back, first with shotguns, then with rifles. 
In Cristobal, at the other end of the canal, 
US. troops were under fire for nearly 2 
days before retaliating—with shotguns only. 
“By then, 3 U.S. soldiers had been killed 
and 12 had been wounded.” 

Concluded the committee: “The tempo 
and violence of the disturbances were such 
that there is little doubt that they held out 
& real threat to life and security, which 
Could only be met by strong measures. In 
these circumstances, zone authorities and 
U.S. military forces were entitled to use 
force.” 

ANOTHER PAYOFF 

The polls closed more than a month ago, 
but Panama’s politicians are still paying off 
election debts. And for some the only way 
is bullets and blood. 

weeks ago, Aquilino Boyd, Panama’s 
fire-breathing Ambassador to the U.N. who 
doubles as a Federal Deputy, shot and 
Wounded a newspaper editor in revenge for 


an uncomplimentary story about his reelec- . 


tion attempt. Last week another prominent 
Panamanian was involved in a shooting 
vendetta—on the receiving end. Lying in a 

ma City hospital with severe bullet 
Wounds was Roberto “Tito” Arias, 45, 
moneyed husband of British Ballerina Dame 


BAG AND GUN 


After marrying Dame Margot in 1955, Tito 
ce served (1955-58, 1960-62) as Panama’s 


angry at the then President, he 
launched a low-comedy invasion of Panama 
With seven men and a couple of boatfuls of 
arms. The mvasion failed, of course; Dame 


Storm Since then, he has been 
linked with various gunrunning efforts and 
last year, still another caper—alleged whisky 
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smuggling—landed him in a Panama jail for 


the National Assembly last month. Run- 
ning with him as an Alternate Deputy was 
one Alfredo Jiménez, 33, an old crony who 
campaigned energetically for both Tito and 
Arnulfo. In return, he fully expected to 
be chosen from the elected alternates to 
sit in for Tito whenever he is away. Since 
that is often, Jiménez was counting on 
earning a near full-scale $12,000 annually. 
But Tito chose someone else as his alternate, 
and Jiménez was left holding the bag— 
and a gun. 
AT A TRAFFIC LIGHT 


One day last week, as Tito’s chaufeur- 
driven limousine halted for a traffic light in 
Panama City, Jiménez leaped from a nearby 
car, crying, “I won't let you doublecross me!“ 
Jiménez then pumped four bullets into 
Arias’ neck, right shoulder, and right side. 

Rushed to a hospital, Arias underwent two 
lengthy operations. Dame Margot went on 


_ with her show in England, took the curtain 


calls and then flew to Panama. At week's 
end, doctors were hopeful of saving Tito’s 
life, but one bullet may have damaged his 
spinal cord, possibly paralyzing him from 
the neck down. And Jiménez? The word 
reaching frustrated police is that he is hiding 
out in the home of another political pal, one 
who has legislative immunity, and is thus 
quite beyond their reach. 


Goldwater Statesmanship and L.B_J.’s 
Chances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include a column 
written by Henry J. Taylor in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of June 24, 1964. I 
am sure that many Americans will agree 
that Barry GOLDWATER’S statesmanship 
is bringing a new dimension to American 
Politics and, fully aware of the stature 
of the man, will select him as the next 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Taylor’s article follows: 

L.BJ. Is NO SHoo-In - 
[By Henry J. Taylor] 

With the Goldwater vote against the civil 
rights bill (as finalized), President Johnson 
no longer is a shoo-in. And the experienced 
Texan knows it, you can be dead sure about 
that. 

First, there was the sound of Patrick Henry 
when Senator GOLDWATER stood in the Senate 
and said: “If my vote is misconstrued, let it 
be, and let me suffer its consequences. Just 
let me be judged in this by the real concern 
I have voiced here, and not by words that 
others may speak.” 

Politically, this was mighty, mighty close 
to “liberty or death.” He meant what he 
said, was undeniably honest in saying what 
he meant and in the process had a lot of his 
op tic colleagues sitting there sweat - 
ing like a butcher. 

This appeal by integrity may not be the 
“mainstream” of the Republican Party, and 
persistent Republican defeats seem to prove 
that it’s not. But it is certainly the main- 
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stream of the American people. Lyndon 
Johnson will not underestimate such an op- 
ponent. It is awfully hard to read the public 
mood 6 months in advance. Men like this 
sometimes open the doors in the sky. 

The political foundation supporting the 
Senator’s stand is extraordinarily solid. 

He stands unequivocally in favor of civil 
rights. But the Nation isn’t faced by an 
idea or slogan. We all face a 55-page piece 
of specific legislation blanketing all 50 States 
and 192 million people which he sincerely 
regards as contradictory, unenforcible and 
unconstitutional—a bill much more loosely 
drawn and full of holes than the Federal 
Prohibition Act. He voted against it. 

The civil rights bill is an enormous politi- 
cal liability to President Johnson and the 
Democratic Party. The President and his 
party are stuck with the civil rights tur- 
moil—politically—and had no choice except 
to bull some bill through—unconstitutional 
or not, unenforcible or not, unbalanced or 
not, and without due regard for its effect on 
the majority of the people. 

The Democrats win the Presidency through 
the big, decisive majorities obtained in about 
28 major cities and the South. Absolutely 
solid Democratic allegiance in most of the 
Northern vote-power cities is indispensable 
in order to overcome Republican majorities 
elsewhere in the same States. 

The Negro vote is only 10 percent, at most, 
of the electorate. It's overwhelmingly 
Democratic and Senator GoLpwaTER—or any 
other Republican—is not going to get the 
Negro vote in any case. Thus the Demo- 
crats’ civil rights prominence profits Mr, 
Johnson nothing. It simply solidifies the 
1 in 10 minority that is already safe in the 
Democratic camp. 

But what about the 10-to-1 majority? 
There was concern, toward the end 
of his tenure, that President Kennedy was 
encouraging minorities to press their causes 
too fast and too far, which was admittedly 
costing him noticeable losses of support in 
the big-city power centers. This backlash 
is obvious now and has mounted with the 
growth of militant minority demonstrations. 

It's nonsense to call all the primary vote 
for peripatetic Gov. George C. Wallace votes 
casts by bigots, racists, etc. Every experi- 
enced politician realizes that the majority of 
these were silent, protest-vote resentments 
being made known and that a silent threat 
may be the deadliest. 


Should this force continue to mount 
among the 10-to-1 majority and express itself 
behind Senator GOLDWATER in a “crossover” 
from the Democratic Party to any substan- 
tial degree in the big cities it could threaten 
the Democratic Party’s whole edifice. 

Negro demonstrations this summer, of any 
kind, are a major political problem Mr. John- 
son faces. After Senator GOLDWATER'S vote, 
he won't be able to take this presidential 
campaign now with a slow roll. He has a 
fight on his hands. And that’s all to the 
good. For nothing needs competition so 
much as Government bodies. 


Dedication of Minnesota Thunderbird 
Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK - 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of profound significance took place June 
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3 on the great Iron Range of northeast- 
ern Minnesota. The groundbreaking for 
the Thunderbird Mine of the Eveleth 
Taconite Co. marked the beginning of an 
economic breakthrough for this area, 
which has contributed so much to the 
State of Minnesota and to the country 
over the years. 

The great natural ore deposits of the 
Iron Range, which once seemed inex- 
haustible, have now been considerably 
diminished. But still lying below the 
Minnesota earth in vast quantities is a 
hard ore-bearing rock known as taco- 
nite. As the result of processes which 
took many years and millions of dollars 
to perfect, this hard taconite rock can be 
crushed, ground and beneficiated to pro- 
duce a high-grade iron-ore pellet used 
in the steelmaking process. 

The credit for the persistence and per- 
severance in developing this process goes 
to Prof. E. W. Davis of the University of 
Minnesota, known as the “Father of Tac- 
onite.” To Professor Davis go congrat- 
ulations not only for his role in taconite 
development, but also for their golden 
wedding anniversary which he and Mrs. 
Davis celebrated with their friends on the 
day following the dedication. 

The future of northeastern Minnesota 
is linked with the future of taconite, 
The development of the great taconic 
reserves has been and will be a combined 
effort of business, government, and la- 
bor working together as a team. The 
ground breaking at the Thunderbird 
Mine is symbolic of the faith shown in 
the people of Minnesota by the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Oglebay-Norton Co., 
joint owners of the Eveleth Taconite Co. 

On the occasion of this ground break- 
ing, the Honorable Karl F. Rolvaag, 
Governor of Minnesota, made a forth- 
right speech stressing the importance of 
passing the taconite amendment, which 
will attract hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of new investment into northeastern 
Minnesota. 

Indicative of the bipartisan support 
behind the taconite amendment was 
the presence on the platform of State 
constitutional officers and political lead- 
ers of both parties who, together with 
leaders of industry and labor, are mem- 


bers of a statewide committee on tacon- 


ite education, headed by the venerable 
Dr. Charles Mayo. 

A key figure who was particularly re- 
sponsible for getting this project under- 
way was Minnesota senior Senator 
Housert H. HUMPHREY, who, at the time of 
the ground breaking, was leading the 
historic civil rights debate on the Senate 
floor in Washington. 

The main presentation at the ground 
breaking was a most significant address 
by Charles H. Patterson, executive vice 
president, Ford Motor Co. Mr. Patter- 
son’s words are well worth noting, for 
they spell out the background of taconite 
development, as well as the future direc- 
tion of growth in the steel industry and 
the part which taconite can be expected 
to play. 

New ERA ror THE IRON RANGE 
(By Hon. Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor of 
Minnesota) 

This is a historic moment for the Iron 
Range and for the whole State of Minnesota. 
This occasion is tangible proof that the hope 
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of a large-scale taconite mining industry in 
the State, which we have so long nourished, 
is no mirage. The bulldozers are ready to 
move—the construction is about to begin. 

The new enterprise being launched here 
today is in itself a magnificent development. 
But, we are encouraged to hope that it sig- 
nals other undertakings of its kind still to 
come. 

Here is the visible product of what is 
called a good business climate. Without 
it we could not expect industry to make the 
kind of investment that is required to trans- 
form inert earth into the machines and 
products of everyday living and provide the 
jobs and payroll that sustains our State's 
economy. A mining operation like this most 
effectively dramatizes the essential role of 
business investment. The mine itself, with 
its huge earth-moving operations will be 
right here, on this ground. Ten miles away 
will be a plant where the ore will be crushed, 
milled, and pelletized. Along with a dam 
in the St. Louis River, these will require an 
investment of many millions of dollars. 
Without that investment none of this could 
happen. 

We are proud, Incidentally, that some of 
this ore will find its way back to Minnesota 
in steel for the frames, bodies, engines and 
other components for the Ford automobiles 
assembled at the company’s Twin Cities 
plant. 

I think it is important that Minnesotans 
understand that our State has no monopoly 
on the kind of ore that is about to be mined 
on this site. It is available elsewhere. Ford 
Motor Co. and Oglebay Norton Co. are dem- 
onstrating here not only their interest in 
developing a great natural resource of our 
State, but at the same time their faith in 
the sound judgment of its people. For it is 
ultimately the people whose attitudes and 
actions determine the business climate in 
any State or community. x 

It is up to us to respond to the good faith 
these companies have evidenced by giving 
full assurance in November that the taconite 
industry can continue to count on fair tax 
treatment in Minnesota. Anyone who ques- 
tioned that the taconite amendment could 
actually help clear the way for bringing siz- 
able new mining operations into the State 
certainly must have his doubts resolved 
now. We in Minnesota, for our part, can 
now regard the proposed amendment as a 
“good faith amendment.” 

Today can be a milestone in shaping a 
vigorous new era on the Iron Range, and it 
is a day in which all Minnesotans take 
satisfaction. 


TACONITE—THE Economic FUTURE OF 
NORTHEASTERN MINNESOTA 


(By Charles H. Patterson) 


We are here today in deference to an age- 
old tradition which dictates that important 
enterprises should be started on their way 
with appropriate ceremony. 

From a purely practical point of view, 
there is not much point in snipping a bit of 
colored ribbon, or turning a shovelful of 
earth or wasting a perfectly good bottle of 
champagne on the bow of a ship. 

But the truth is that the beginning of any 
promising new endeavor deserves a bit of 
pomp and ceremony. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to wield a symbolic shovel to start 
construction by the Eveleth Taconite Co., 
for this is, indeed, the beginning of 
an important and promising new endeavor. 

It has brought together men from widely 
scattered places, linked two basic industries 
and brought government and business to- 
gether in joint concern over an undertak- 
ing that may well help achieve a turning 
point for the Minnesota iron country. 

The Mesabi Range, which gave us the 
sinews for a modern civilization and the 
armor for two world wars, is now returning 
to an eminence that had begun to wane 
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three-fourths of the steel backbone of this 
Nation has come from the ores of the Lake 
Superior district. Possibly 2.5 billion tons 
of Mesabi ore have fed the world’s greatest 
steelmaking capacity. 

But in the 1950's change overtook the 
iron-mining and steel industries. Alu- 
minum, concrete and plastics began to move 
into major material markets long dominated 
by steel. Foreign ores entered the American 
lron- ore market. Modern, efficient steel mills 
overseas cut into American exports and even 
into the domestic market for steel. Within 
our borders, new steel mills sprang up too 
far from the Mesabi to use Minnesota ore 
economically. And finally, the supply of rich 
and easily accessible ores, on which this State 
had so long held a near monopoly, began 
to. diminish. 

The impact of these developments on the 
Minnesota mining country has been pain- 
fully clear to most of you here today. 
simple comparison tells the story. In 1953, 
Minnesota shipped some 50 million tons of 
unprocessed, rich, red ores directly from its 
open pit mines. In 1962 it shipped only 
about one-fifth that amount. 

Today, taconite promises to recover an 
important part of the lost markets and di- 
minished prosperity of the Mesabi country. 
Taconite won't work any Minnesota miracles. 
But then neither did the rich, red ore of an 
earlier day. 

What brought prosperity and wealth to 
this area was the application of human in- 
genuity and hard work to a great natural 
resource—ore In the ground. Those same 
attributes can now revitalize the economy of 
the iron country. 

The new challenge men of the iron range 
have faced in recent years has been one that 
differs in , not in kind, from the 
challenge that faced the early developers of 
the Mesabi. 

Those pioneers had a great resource, but it 
was in a relatively remote area. They met 
the challenge with powerful shovels, rail- 
roads punched through wilderness, mam- 
moth dock facilities and great ore boats. 
The ore flowed in rising streams that 
stretched away as much as a thousand miles 
to the mills, 

In meeting the challenge of getting ore to 
the mills, the developers of the Mesabi in- 
evitably fashioned a second challenge. The 
mining and transportation system the 
Pioneers built led to the eventual depletion 
of the primary ore source. They left for 
others the problem of how to remove taco- 
nite efficiently and economically from its 
geologic bonds. 

Long before concentration of iron ore be- 
came an economic necessity, Edison made it 
the subject of scientific experiment. In 
1896, he constructed near Humboldt, Mich., 
the first such plant in the Lake Superior 
district. 

Bad luck dogged the program. Fire de- 
stroyed the first mill, a storm ruined the 
second attempt, and, finally, when success 
seemed at hand, the direct shipping ores of 
Minnesota overwhelmed the market. 

Twenty years after Edison’s first effort, a 
syndicate, including the son of the man 
who gave taconite its name, began further 
experiments. Seven years later, the tough. 
heavy mineral had worn them down, and 
their effort collapsed. 

Twenty more years went by. Then, in the 
midst of the severe wartime drain on the 
Mesabi’s rich resources, came a warning that 
depletion of the best surface ores was no 
longer a distant, indefinite threat, but © 
clearly foreseeable one, The warning came 
from Prof. E. W. Davis, who directed the 
Mines Experiment Station of the University 
of Minnesota. Professor Davis was more than 
a talented forecaster. He carried on pilo- 
neering research that ultimately provided the 
basis for efficient magnetic separation and 
pelletizing. In a real sense, he is the father 
of the taconite industry. 
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The technological breakthroughs and the 
Warning came in time. Today there is a 
young and growing taconite industry in 
Minnesota and a comparable enriched ore 
industry in Michigan. As the direct shipping 
of ores has declined, the production curve 
for enriched or processed ores has risen. In 
1962, two-thirds of the ore shipped from 
American iron mines had gone through some 
kind of enriching or improvement process. 

One of the fastest growing segments of 
the processed iron ore industry is the pel- 
letizing of taconite-derived ore. The first 
cargoes of enriched and pelletized ore did not 
sail down the Great Lakes until 1950. Yet 
today, pellets account for 20 percent of U.S. 
ore consumption. 

The Minnesota minerals task force, I am 
told, foresees a two-and-a-half-fold growth 
in the consumption of taconites in the dec- 
ade of the sixties, and a doubling of that 
figure again by 1990. And the task force 
figures appear to be conservative. 

Although ironmaking and steelmaking are 
ancient industries, they are by no means per- 
fected arts. For instance, operators are still 
not sure of all that takes place in the blast 
furnace. Having concentrated on produc- 
tion in the past, the industry now is devot- 
ing considerably more attention to improv- 
ing quality, efficiency, and know-how. 

It has been estimated that steel companies 
have spent as much on research and de- 
velopment in the last half-dozen years as 
in all their prior years combined. Research 
Staffs have tripled in the last 12 years. 

This rapidly growing research activity has 
led to the conjecture that ultimately steel 
Mills may use nothing but tallormade ore. 
That sounds to me like pellets, like taco- 
nite—and like prosperity for areas such as 
Eveleth and a, Minn. 

In jointly committing their resources to 

venture in mining and ore processing, 
Oglebay Norton Co. and Ford Motor Co. 
are taking a multimillion-dollar risk. But 
We believe it’s about as good a risk as any 
ess investment can be. 
We are confident that the demand for our 


and a great body of rockbound ore needing 
Only man's ingenuity and energy for trans- 
formation into something useful. 

The size of the Thunderbird mine opera- 


automotive year 
that 1964 will be the 


Job at Eveleth Taconite. But Eveleth Tac- 
Onite is not unique in this regard. One 
Of the facts of life in the fron country is 
the large amount of capital required to pro- 
vide new jobs. 
Another fact of iron range life is that 
tion adds about a third to the 
delivered cost of iron ore. 
Eveleth Taconite, you can see, has scant 
Margin for waste. To succeed we have to be 
it. And we can only be efficient in an 
atmosphere that welcomes business and 
Offers it a chance to flourish. 
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The friendliness and warmth of this 
ground breaking augur well for Eveleth 
Taconite and for the taconite country. 

We are going to need workers. So far 
more than 2,000 Minnesotans have expressed 
an interest in working for us here. 

We needed permission for residue disposal 
and for water usage. Your State govern- 
ment gave it. 

We have asked Congress for approval of 
our proposed dam. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the instance of Minnesota 
Congressmen, acted quickly and the Senate, 
once it can break the legislative logjam, 
appears inclined to do the same. 

We are hoping to use natural gas in our 
operations. We have hit no snags so far and 
we have encouraging signs of support from 
civic leaders in this area. 

We hope that all these signs that you wel- 
come us to your State are indications of 
Minnesota’s determination to guarantee the 
young and growing taconite industry tax 
equity with other industries. 

The visible signs of our faith in the people 
of Minnesota are this mine and the Fairlane 

lant. 

J We are confident that we are welcome or 
we would not be here. We are pleased that 
Minnesota wants us as a partner In its prog- 
ress. We at Ford Motor Co. look forward to 
many years of cordial and mutually reward- 
ing relationships between our company, 
Oglebay Norton, and the people of Minne- 
sota. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25,1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 15 Arlington National Cemetery 
reached its 100th anniversary. Rabbi 
Saul Israel Wisemon, of the Beth El 
Synagogue in Torrington, Conn., called 
this fact to my attention and I would 
like to share his letter to me with my 
colleagues before presenting my own 
thoughts in commemoration of this sig- 
nificant occasion. 

JUNE 12, 1964. 
Hon, BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GRABOWSKI: On this 
June 15, our Nation will commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the establishment of 
Arlington National Cemetery. Although 
Quartermaster General Montgomery C. Meigs 
chose Arlington and the first internment was 
made on May 13, 1864, it was on June 15, 
1864, that Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton established Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Iam sure that you will agree, that as our 
Capitol symbolizes our American way of life 
to the Nation and the world, so I believe 
that Arlington symbolizes to all, the sacri- 
fices of our valiant and heroic men and wom- 
en, who have given their last full measure of 
devotion for our beloved country. 

In view of the current historic legislation 
now pending in Congress, I feel that it would 
be only fitting, that a moment be taken from 
the deliberations, to pay honor and tribute 
to our valiant dead, who more tha a century 
ago planted the seeds, of which only now 
shall we begin to see the fruition. 


Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago, on June 
15, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton des- 
ignated Arlington National Cemetery as a 
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site to accommodate the dead of our wars. 

It was a tragic time in this Nation’s 
history. Only 6 years before, Abraham 
Lincoln had solemnly stated that “this 
Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.” 

Only 3 years before, the tensions 
spawned by slavery, by petty sectional- 
ism, and by fierce animosity over States 
rights had finally degenerated into a 
heartbreaking and explosive civil war. 
Brave men of both sides had grappled 
with conscience and divided loyalties, 
then gone out to fight and die “in obedi- 
ence to duty as they understood it.“ 

Robert E. Lee, general in chief of the 
Confederate Armies, was such a man. It 
was ironic, perhaps revengeful, that 
Lee’s beloved home—his beautiful rolling 
acres overlooking our Nation’s Capital— 
should have been first seized by Union 
soldiers, then turned into a burial place 
for the mounting tolls of Union dead. 

But on that June in 1864, when Stan- 
ton designated Arlington as a national 
cemetery, it received sanction as a final 
haven for all the honorable dead of all 
our wars. And in these convening hun- 
dred years, Arlington National Cemetery 
has become one of the United States most 
magnificent national shrines and our 
largest national cemetery. 

Since the ending of that bloody civil 
strife which created the need for Arling- 
ton Cemetery and which almost rent this 
great Republic, we have gained a strong 
sense of unity as a nation. It has been 
necessary time and again for our people 
to go to war—not against each other— 
but, rather side by side against those 
who would encroach upon the unity, 
liberties, and freedom that we have pain- 
fully, and through long effort, sought 
to build and perfect. 

The grounds of “Lee’s farm” are al- 
most filled now with valiant men who 
have fought and died in every American 
conflict from the Revolutionary War to 
the present. Men of both North and 
South lie together beneath the quiet 
beauty of the grounds. 


Men of all races and all stations in 
life—the humble and the mighty—lie 
side by side. Acceptance for buria] de- 
pends neither on a man’s color nor 
creed; it is only required that his service 
to his country have been with honor. 

We have come a long way since the 
immature days of our Nation’s youth, 
but our maturity, our acceptance and our 
understanding of one another is not 
yet complete. 

From the old Custis-Lee Mansion, 
which sets massively among the small 
marble markers of the dead, it is possible 
to look out across the fresh grave of our 
late President, John F. Kennedy, to the 
beautiful memorial of our 16th President, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


A hundred years separate their life- 
times, and yet the words of one, spoken 
only 1 year ago, could well be the words 
of the other: 

The fires of frustration and discord are 
burning in every city, North and South, 
where legal remedies are not at hand, Re- 
dress is sought in the streets, in demonstra- 
tions, parades, and protests which create 
raap and threaten violence and threaten 

ves. 
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Just as our grandfathers had, we too, 
have a decision to make which will af- 
fect the future of America—whether we 
intend to make our democracy and our 
professions of Christianity meaningful. 
We can choose harmony over discord, 
and we can choose to resolve the hundred 
years of inequity, conflict, and sorrow 
which have plagued this Nation. 

After bloodshed, we emancipated the 
slaves. And today—after bloodshed—a 
far-reaching civil rights bill is before our 
Congress. But it alone cannot provide 
the remedy we need as a people. This 
must come from the heart of the average 
America, from his conscience, his con- 
cept of decency and his respect for de- 
mocracy and human dignity. 

In the words of John F. Kennedy: 

[We face today] a moral crisis. It 
cannot be met by repressive police action. 
It cannot be left to increased demonstrations 
in the streets. It cannot be quieted by token 
moves or talk. It is a time to act in Con- 
gress, in your State and local legislative body, 
and, above all, in all of our daily lives, 


The centennial of Arlington National 
Cemetery is a good time for all Ameri- 
cans to remember the just principles that 
we have felt dear enough to send our 
loved ones out to fight and die to pro- 
tect. It is a good time to wonder if they 
should be reserved only for a chosen race. 

It is a good time for us to ponder anew 
Lincoln’s indictment of slavery, and won- 
der if the shoe still fits: 

I hate it because of the monstrous injus- 
tice of slavery itself. I hate it because it 
deprives our Republican example of its just 
influence in the world, enables the enemies 
of free institutions, with plausibility, to 
taunt us as hypocrites, causes the real friends 
of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and espe- 
clally because it forces so many good men 
among ourselves into an open war with the 
very fundamental! principles of civil liberty, 
criticizing the Declaration of Independence 
and insisting that there is no right principle 
of action but self-interest. 


“A Plus for Foreign Aid,” an Editorial 
From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the follow- 
ing editorial concerning foreign aid from 
the South Bend Tribune of June 20, 
1964: 


A PLUS ror Forrtcn Arp 

The foreign aid cause received a significant 
boost when the State Department an- 
nounced that economic ald to Nationalist 
China is scheduled for termination a year 
from this month. : 

Military aid and the sale of surplus com- 
modities under the food-for-peace program 
will continue. But the economic aid, which 
has totaled $1.2 billion since 1949, can be 
withdrawn, the announcement said, because 
of economic growth of the country. 

That's fine. The case of Nationalist China 
helps to blunt one of the favorite arguments 
of foreign aid critics—that once started it 
seems destined to go on endlessly. 
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This kind of criticism is, of course, un- 
deserved. The very nature of the countries 
that are being helped and the very nature 
of their problems demand a considerable 
amount of continuity if good results are to 
be expected. It is foolish to expect miracles. 

It took 15 years for economic aid to Na- 
tionalist China to achieve the objectives set 
for it. That the investment didn't go down 
the drain is now apparent in the announce- 
ment that this facet of assistance to For- 
mosa is coming to a close. 

The example of Nationalist China Is very 
encouraging. 


The Congo Mudhole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
complete failure of our policy in the 
Congo is slowly being recognized since it 
was based on opposing irresponsible ele- 
ments in that country and conducted by 
officials who have produced nothing but 
anarchy. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial of 
Tuesday, June 23, dramatically directed 
the public’s attention to the situation in 
that unhappy land. I insert the article 
into the Recor at this point. 

Tue CONGO MUDHOLE 


The situation in the Congo is worse than 
ever, as Senator GOLDWATER says, in spite of 
the $171 million which, according to a final 
accounting made public Sunday, the United 
States paid toward the “peacekeeping” oper- 
ations of the United Nations. 

We were persuaded to pay nearly half of 
the U.N.’s expenses on the theory that the 
paper government of Premier Adoula in Leo- 
poldville needed “protection” against the 
right wing Tshombe regime in Katanga; 
whereas, in fact, Tshombe wanted only to 
secede and be left alone. Such experts as 
“Soapy” Williams, our Assistant Secretary of 
State for African affairs, would have us be- 
lieve that we have thus “averted” Communist 
penetration of the Congo. 

In the pretense of putting down a civil war, 
the U.N. succeeded in dismantling the only 
Congo government which might have had 
the will and resources to stand up against 
the Communists.. Instead of one fictitious 
war, the Congo is now threatened by at least 
two shooting rebellions. One, in Kivu, is 
being managed by Chinese Communists in 
neighboring Burundi. Meanwhile, in North 
Katanga, rebels have captured Albertville, the 
capital. A dispirited Tshombe sits in Paris, 
where Communists are said to be courting 
him. And in the midst of this shambles the 
United Nations blandly goes on preparing to 
pull out of the Congo altogether next month, 
as if it expected praise for a job well done. 

Those who so loudly demanded action when 
the “threat” was from a rightwing Tshombe 
are singularly silent now that Congo troops 
are retreating before leftwing terrorists who 
are guilty of murder and mayhem. It is left 
to us, apparently, to answer Leopoldville's 
appeals for help. And we have responded 
with the customary ambiguity. 

We have provided a few old fighter planes. 
The State Department has denied—and then 
admitted—that some of these planes were 
being flown by American pilots hired by Leo- 
poldville, although the same Department had 
once condemned the Belgian mercenaries 
fighting for Tshombe. The Department said 
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these pilots were not violating any American 
laws; but in the same breath it said that 
their flights would stop. The next day, two 
pilots said they were quitting. Behind this 
confusion lie persistent rumors that the filers 
were actually employed by the CIA. 

It looks very much as if the Congo may 
prove an even greater election year lability 
to the Democrats than Laos, which they are 
so assiduously trying to play down. And 
those who plunged into the Congo 3 years 
ago in utter disregard of opposing advice will 
respond, no doubt, by acting as If it were 
the responsibility of the Republicans to sug- 
gest some solution. 


Heroic Nashville Truckdriver Is Named 
National Driver of the Year 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 24th of this month, Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson Given, of 204 Sunset 
Drive, Nashville, Tenn., is to be honored 
by the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., as “Driver of the Year.” 

Mr. Given earned this honor at great 
personal risk as he offered to sacrifice 
his own life in order to save the lives of 
others. 

His courageous act has earned him the 
respect of all citizens and has brought 
honor not only to Nashville and the 
trucking industry but to truckers 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Glven's citation reads as follows, 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
it in the Recorp, commending it to the 
consideration of my colleagues: 

Hrrorc NASHVILLE 'TRUCKDRIVER Is Namen 
NATIONAL DRIVER OF THE YEAR 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 14.—A courageous 
split-second decision in the face of possible 
death—a heroic chapter in a truck-driving 
career coyering 23 years and 2.3 million 
miles—was recalled here today with the nam- 
ing of Woodrow Wilson Given, of Nashville, 
Tenn., as National Driver of the Year. 

A 52-year-old tractor-trailer driver for 
Service Lines, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., Given 
was chosen for the annual American Truck- 
ing Associations honor as the man who best 
exemplifies the qualities of highway safety 
and courtesy. His flawless driving record, 
chalked up mainly on a Nashville-St. Louis 
run, was enough to earn him the coveted 
award but Given added glitter to his nomina- 
tion by risking his own life to save others. 

“Many men would have done it,” he says 
modestly of his actions. But !t was Given, 
nonetheless, who responded bravely when a 
careening automobile smashed, into a frame- 
house in the village of Fayetteville, III., in 
the subzero Sunday dawn of January 13, 
1963. 

Within a few tragic seconds, the passenger 
in the car, an 18-year-old boy, was killed and 
the driver, a 21-year-old companion from 
St. Libory, was seriously injured and both 
the vehicle and the house were afire. The 
impact not only had wedged the automobile 
firmly into the house's foundation, trapping 
the two victims, but cut off any way of 
summoning fire apparatus by knocking out 
the telephone lines. 

A professional driver trained in firefight- 
ing and first aid techniques, Given reacted 
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instantaneously. He pulled his rig to the 
side of the highway, grabbed his fire extin- 
guisher and directed the occupants of the 
house, a couple and their two children, to 
safety as he fought the flames. He suc- 
ceeded in pulling Kenneth Jansen and the 
injured William Theisman out of the burn- 
ing car, saving them from certain cremation 
and averting total loss of the house. 

“He just couldn't have died, his mother 
needs him so.“ a grateful woman resident 
of St. Libory wrote to Given’s employers 
later to report that young Theisman was 
recovering. She explained that since Billy 
was only 5 when his father died in an auto 
accident, he was the sole support. of his 
mother. 

The letter had special meaning for Given 
because he had to drop out of high school 
himself in his native Swandale, W. Va., in 
1928, to supplement the family income. 
After 3 years in the coal mines, he returned 
to school, gaining All-State hcnors as a 
football tackle in his senior year. 

Given joined the U.S. Army in 1934 and 
while stationed in Panama became the mid- 
clleweight boxing champ of the Armed Forces 
in Central America. After a 4-year hitch 
and 4 more years with the United Mine 
Workers Union, he began his truckdriving 
career, in 1941. 

His heroio deed last year earned him the 
1963 Driver of the Year Award of the Mis- 
souri Bus and Truck Association, the ATA- 
Sflliated organization which nominated him 
for the national title. However, Given is 
no stranger to honors; he raises and shows 
pedigree German shepherd dogs, a hobby 
which has produced several blue ribbons. 

The trophy as National Driver of the Year 
Will be presented later this month here in 
the Nation's Capital—a familiar city to 
Given and his wife Anne. Their son, Rich- 
ard, 24 served 2 years with the Marine Cere- 
Monial Honor Guard here, during the 
Kennedy administration. 


Polish Workers’ Revolt Against Commu- 
nism—Poznan Rising in June 28-29, 
1956 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members have heard me speak often of 
the flame of freedom that continues to 
burn in the hearts of men enslaved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We are aware 
that the desire to be free and independ- 
ent exists because on occasion men and 
Women of the enslaved nations cannot 
Control this desire and the fires burn 
fiercely. Such was the case 8 years ago 
when the workers in a state-controlled 
factory in Poznan, Poland, revolted. 

Poland's workers have been suffering 
Under communism for nearly 20 years. 
Since early 1945 they have been regi- 
Mented, herded into nationalized, state- 
Owned plants and forced to work under 

i e conditions. These sturdy 
and stout-hearted Poles have not con- 
Cealed their dislike of communism and 
of the Communist system. They have 
Often expressed their feelings openly and 
actively. The best known of such in- 
Stances was the uprising of factory work- 
ers in Poznan 8 years ago. 
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These workers were grossly underpaid 
for the work they did. Some could not 
even buy sufficient bread with their pay. 
They had complained time after time 
to the authorities, but all their com- 
plaints had gone unheeded by the Com- 
munist government. On June 28, the 
workers in the large steel plant, some 
30,000 in all, staged a rising which was 
branded by the government as a revolt. 
Of course the authorities treated it as 
such, and did their worst to crush it with 
regular troops using artillery and tanks. 
The sad upshot was that in a couple of 
days these helpless Polish workers were 
beaten. More than 100 were dead, and 
several hundred were wounded. Thus 
ended this gallant rising, but it showed 
that the spirit to fight against their op- 
pressors was not dead among Polish 
workers. It also showed that the Com- 
munist regime there could ignore com- 
plaints, but they did not ignore active 
resistance. So Polish workers, through 
their rising in Poznan, secured better 
pay, their working conditions were im- 
proved, and for a while at least the gov- 
ernment saw to it that workers’ com- 
plaints were given due and proper atten- 
tion. 

On the eighth anniversary of the 
Pozan rising we pay tribute to the victims 
of that daring deed and express our ad- 
miration to those who faced govern- 
ment artillery and tanks with rare 
courage. 


World Peace Through Law Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last July 
1,000 lawyers from 105 nations met in 
Athens, Greece, for the First World Con- 
ference on World Peace Through Law. 
This Conference was the result of 5 years 


of study and planning by the American 


Bar Association to increase the partici- 
pation of lawyers in advancing the rule 
of law. Four continental conferences of 
lawyers were held in 1961 and 1962 and, 
on the recommendation of the ABA Spe- 
cial Committee on World Peace Through 
Law, laid the foundation for the World 
Conference in July 1963. The Confer- 
ence was an important and vital step for 
the adoption of a worldwide program de- 
signed to achieve world peace through 
law: it approved the establishment of a 
World Rule of Law Day and a World Rule 
of Law Year, a declaration of general 
principles for a world rule of law, and, 
of foremost importance, created a World 
Peace Through Law Center. Unques- 
tionably, the center holds the key to the 
success of the world peace through law 
program for it provides the institutional 
framework for the advancement and the 
implementation of the worldwide pro- 
gram. Ninety-five working committees 
will sustain the center’s program as they 
formulate plans to develop a world legal 
system. 

A temporary center is now located in 
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Washington and is actively implement- 
ing the Athens Conference principles. 
Possible locations for permanent head- 
quarters are now being considered. 

A main objective of the program and 
the consequent importance of the center 
is to bring together individuals and insti- 
tutions for participation within a uni- 
versal organization. The atmosphere of 
cooperation arising from this worldwide 
exchange is a significant step in improv- 
ing mutual understanding among na- 
tions. 

The center’s functions in promoting 
the world peace through law program 
are many. Research, of course, is a prin- 
cipal objective. The vast area of inter- 
national law rules of institutions contain 
innumerable subject areas in which re- 
search is urgently needed. The resources 
of the World Peace Through Law Center 
will help fulfill these research needs. 

Another objective of the new center is 
the education of lawyers as well as the 
general public to gain their support for 
the objectives and opportunities offered 
by the center’s program. Seminars, pub- 
lished papers, and courses for law stu- 
dents and laymen are being initiated to 
provide the widest possible opportunity 
to participate and benefit from the cen- 
ter's program. 

Finally, the fruition of the research 
and educational functions of the center 
will come when center programs are 
submitted to governments and inter- 
national organizations for official action. 
It is the ability of the World Peace 
Through Law Center to mobilize broad, 
collective support for specific proposals 
and programs which makes the center 
unique among legal institutions and 
offers unlimited promise for a future un- 
der the rule of law. 

The success of the center's program 
depends upon the collective efforts of 
both law leaders and the interested pub- 
lic. The most direct way to help fur- 
ther the World Peace Through Law 
Center is to become a member of the 
center. Application forms are available 
from the temporary headquarters of the 
center at 400 Hill Building, Washington, 
D.C. In my State of Minnesota several 
leading lawyers are already members of 
the center. In fact, I'm very happy to 
inform my colleagues in the House that 
three members of the Minnesota bar at- 
tended the world conference at Athens. 

In Congress, this same concept is em- 
bodied in an informal group called 
Members of Congress for World Peace 
Through Rule of Law. This group meets 
periodically and seeks to further the de- 
velopment of the rule of law in inter- 
national relations. Senators Javrrs and 
CuurcH and Representative FULTON and 
I comprise the steering committee for 
the congressional organization. 

To the efforts of the members of the 
Minnesota bar and the American Bar 
Association, to our own efforts among 
Congressmen in Washington, and to the 
dedication and participation of others 
throughout the world, I attach the 


world peace through law and the insti- 
tutional arrangements needed to sustain 
this vision must be the common endeavor 
of all the peoples of this world. 
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Ukrainian Freedom Fighter—Taras Shev- 
chenko’s Statue Unveiling Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
June 27 will be a red-letter day in the 
history of our American citizens of 
Ukrainian descent, as well as those still 
held captive under communism in Eu- 
rope. 

The unveiling of the statue of Taras 
Shevchenko, poet laureate and national 
hero of Ukraine, and Europe's freedom 
fighter—is the culmination of an action 
taken by the American Congress when it 
unanimously passed Public Law 86-749, 
authorizing the erection of the statue 
on public grounds in our Nation's Capi- 
tal This act was signed into law by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Sep- 
tember 13, 1960, and represents the spe- 
cial regard held by all Americans toward 
not only the Ukrainians, but all captive 
nations of Europe. 

Taras Shevchenko was a many-tal- 
ented man. Born in Moryntsi, a Ukrain- 
ian village, of a serf of Baron Engelhardt, 
he early showed an aptitude for drawing. 
This aptitude was noted by the baron 
and developed by affording him an op- 
portunity to study under the master 
artists of that period. He developed also 
his latent ability as a poet, expressing the 
longing of the Ukrainians for their lost 
freedom and statehood. As a result of 
his bold ideas, Shevchenko was de- 
nounced by Russian authorities, ar- 
rested, and exiled as a private in military 
barracks on the border of Russian Asia. 
His writing and drawing was so feared 
by the Emperor Czar Nicholas I that he 
personally wrote orders that Shev- 
chenko be placed under strict guard, 
writing and drawing prohibited.” Ten 
years were spent in this terrible exile— 
but when Czar Nicholas I died, he was 
granted amnesty by Czar Alexander I. 
He did not live long after returning to 
St. Petersburg but became the symbol 
of the fight for Ukrainian liberty—and 
his grave became a national shrine, still 
visited by pilgrims from all over the still- 
enslaved territory. 

Jeremy Collier, an English bishop in 
the 17th century, expressed the feelings 
of the oppressed people when he said: 

Power, unless managed with gentleness 
and discretion, does but make a man the 
more hated; no intervals of good humor, no 
starts of bounty, will atone for tyranny and 
oppression. 


This was proven to be true by the 
feelings of the Ukrainians toward their 
oppressors who had exiled their national 
hero. His funeral became a gigantic 
demonstration from St. Petersburg to 
Ukraine of the people's hatred of their 
Russian enslavement. That the Rus- 
sians still fear the power and influence 
of Shevchenko, even many years later, 
was proved by their removal of the huge 
iron cross which had been placed upon 
the hill at Kaniv as a symbol of his own 
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and his people’s belief in the hope of 
Christianity—as well as their attempts 
to falsify his works and the ideals ex- 
hibited by his works. 

This Nation, born of its own revolution 
against tyranny and lack of freedom to 
worship freely, is firmly committed to 
the cause of freedom and justice every- 
where. Captive Nations Week, 1964, has 
been designated for the week beginning 
July 12, 1964, by President Johnson, as a 
witness to our sympathy and concern for 
the captive nations of Europe. The un- 
veiling of Shevchenko’s statue on Satur- 
day, June 27, 1964—a date which also is 
the 150th anniversary of his birth—will 
bind more firmly the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the American people with those 
of the captive nations. I include with 
my remarks today a press release sent 
to me by Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, presi- 
dent of the State branch of North Da- 
kota of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America: 


UKRAINIANS. To STAGE FREEDOM MARCH ON 
JUNE 27, DATE OF SHEVCHENKO UNVEILING 


A freedom march on Washington, D.C., for 
the unveiling of the statue-monument in 
honor of Taras Sheychenko, the poet laure- 
ate and national hero of Ukraine and 
Europe's freedom fighter, will be held on 
Saturday, June 27, 1964, and will emphasize 
the call for freedom for all captive nations. 
The date is also the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of Taras Shevchenko's birth and 
should be one of the greatest national events 
ever held by Ukrainians in this country. 
Some 50,00 to 100,000 Americans of Ukrain- 
lan descent and guests from all parts of the 
United States will assemble in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The project is one in which the U.S. Con- 
gress and the Government of the United 
States have participated. They have helped 
to make this project an international event 
whose repercussions will be felt wherever 
the principle of freedom is embraced, or 
where men are enslaved. 

The 86th Congress passed Public Law 
86-749 providing for the erection of the 
statue which will appear on the site at 23d 
and P Streets NW. 

Much has been written about Shevchenko 
in the past few years. In 1960 the House of 
Representatives published Document 445, 
entitled “Europe’s Freedom Fighter,” which 
shows Taras Shevchenko as an immortal 
symbol of freedom not only in Ukraine but 
throughout Eastern Europe. 

In 1964 the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice issued the book on Shevchenko A Mon- 
ument to the Liberation, Freedom, and In- 
dependence of All Captive Nations.” 

Since Taras Shevchenko was not only a 
great Ukrainian poet (his works have been 
translated into some 52 languages) and na- 
tional prophet, but also was an outstand- 
ing humanitarian and fighter for freedom 
for all nations and races. In 1857, more than 
a century ago, Shevchenko advocated a 
“Ukrainian George Washington” in the be- 
lief that the Ukrainian people, then under 
the despotic rule of czarist Russia would 
achieve their national freedom and eman- 
cipation under such a leader as was George 
Washington, Father of our Country. 

Shevchenko remains to this day a beacon 
of national aspirations and a symbol of free- 
dom and independence for 45 million Ukrain- 
ian people now in the bondage of the Com- 
munist empire. 

A few years ago all Ukrainian organiza- 
tions in the United States created “The 
Sheychenko Memorial Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc.,“ with instructions to collect funds 
and erect a statute of Taras Shevchenko. 
Some 300 local and State committees are 
making preparations for participation in the 


June 25 


ceremonies, National and local Shevchenko 
memorial committees are working in very 
close cooperation with the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. 

Over 30,000 Americans of Ukrainian ances- 
try and their friends and over 10,000 school- 
children have donated to the Shevchenko 
Memorial Pund to help ensure erection of the 
monument. 

Recognizing the international importance 
of this event more than 150 prominent Amer- 
icans have joined a national honorary or 
sponsoring committee for the unveiling. 
They include 33d President of the United 
States, Hon. Harry S. Truman, former Vice 
President, Hon. Richard M. Nixon; Gov- 
ernors of many States, presidents of univer- 
sities and colleges, leaders of nationality 
groups, leading journalists; civic and church 
leaders; U.S, Senators and Representatives of 
both parties, 

From our State members of the National 
Honorary or Sponsoring Shevchenko Com- 
mittee are: Hon. William L. Guy, Governor of 
North Dakota; Hon, Quentin N. Burdick, and 
Hon. Milton R. Young, U.S. Senators; Hon, 
Mark Andrews, and Hon. Don L. Short, 
US. Congressmen. Former President Tru- 
man is the chairman of the committee, 

The unveiling ceremonies will include a 
program for young people in the Washington 
Coliseum, on June 27. Two concerts of 
choruses with a symphony orchestra will be 
presented in Constitution Hall on that day 
and a banquet for 5,000 persons will be held 
in the National Guard Armory in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A large delegation from Argentina and a 
huge crowd of Canadian-Ukrainians in char- 
tered trains and buses are expected from 
Canada to take part in the Washington cere- 
monies. 

Since Shevchenko—a contemporary of 
Abraham Lincoln—embodied in his poetry 
the “holy ideas" of Ukraine as did the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, and as the 
words of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
embody the highest principles of America. 
Shevchenko expressed the close tie between 
Ukraine and America over 100 years ago not 
only by calling for national independence but 
also for the coming to Ukraine of a Wash- 
ington with “his new and righteous law.” 

Therefore let us give them full support by 
joining together in making this historic event 
a truly memorable manifestation, both 
honoring the great Ukrainian poet and 
champion of liberty and focusing interna- 
tional attention on Ukrainians as a people. 


The Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week on the floor of the House, Republi- 
cans led an effort to repeal the Korean 
war retail excise taxes which discrimi- 
nate against women and tax necessary 
items as luxuries. 

There is a great deal of support for 
such action. One recent editorial in the 
Woburn, Mass., Daily Times points out 
that any adjustments in our excise taxes 
should begin with these outmoded levies. 
I ask consent to include the June 24 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE EXCISE TAXES 

Federal excise taxes account for $14.7 bil- 

lion of the total income of the U.S. Govern- 


1964 


ment. It is this huge revenue that is due for 
adjustments or cuts in the next round of 
rewriting the Federal taxes. 

The largest portion, $6 billion, come from 
the levies on alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 
‘These are obviously both discriminatory and 
regressive, but they are also traditional. 
There has been an excise tax on alcoholic 
beverages even before there was a republic, 
and the tax on tobacco Is almost as old. They 
will be retained as so-called sumptuary 
taxes, to restrain consumption. 

Automotive taxes account for $5.8 billion 
in revenue. They come under the heading of 
user taxes. The theory is that highway users 
cost the Government about $12 billion a year 
for construction, maintenance, and repair. 
The cost is shared with the States and locali- 
ties, which levy gasoline and toll charges to 
make up the difference, It is difficult to eum- 
inate these taxes, but there could be adjust- 
ments, especially in the manufacturers’ 
taxes which are passed on to the consumer 
without his knowing what part of the cost of 
his vehicle goes to the Government, 

The remaining $2.9 billion are on luxuries, 
services, and the like. They were imposed as 
wartime taxes in World War II and the Ko- 
Tean war. The excuse for them has long 
ceased. There is no good reason for main- 
taining them now, except that the Govern- 
ment needed the money. So do the taxpay- 
ers, who can make good use of it. These 
taxes should go and, by any fair criteria, will 
be the first to go. 


Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, the 27th of June, a statue will be 
unveiled and dedicated in the District 
of Columbia to honor the memory of a 
true freedom fighter, Taras Shev- 
chenko—the poet laureate and national 
hero of the Ukraine. 

This statue in our Nation’s Capital 
will long remain as a memorial of all he 
fought for in the cause of freedom, a 
little more than a century ago, in that 
it will provide a constant symbol of the 
modern struggle for liberty and freedom 
for oppressed people behind the Iron 
Curtain, particularly in Europe, to whom 
the name Shevchenko is known and re- 
vered and who regard him as the exemp- 
lar of freedom fighters. 

The U.S. Congress in enacting Public 
Law 86—749, authorizing the erection of 
this statue, alined itself with their as- 
Pirations and hopes. The dedication of 
the statue on public ground of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia serves as a reassertion 
of our own dedication to personal liberty 
and national independence and our re- 
membrance of the plight of those people. 
In one of his inspiring poems, Shev- 
chenko voiced a prayer for a George 
Washington to bring to the Russian 
Serfs a new and righteous law, and with 
& hope based upon a deep and abiding 
faith he cried out, “and receive him we 
will some day.” 

Mr. Speaker, with the dedication of 
Shevchenko's statue, the American peo- 
ple are demonstrating to the entire world 
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that we have not forgotten Shevchenko 


most. fitting that the statue be situated 
in this city which bears the name of the 
man who inspired his own heroic efforts. 
I am gratified to have this opportunity 
to take part in paying tribute to an im- 
mortal patriot. 


Constituents of Congressman William 
Fitts Ryan Live in Fortress of Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the urging of the gentleman from New 
York that Federal forces be sent to Mis- 
sissippi because three persons there are 
missing, I wonder why he evidences no 
interest in the safety of persons residing 
in his own congressional district. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, Mr. 
Ryan’s constituents live in a fortress of 
fear. | 

To be consistent, I feel sure Mr. RYAN 
will ask for Federal marshals and U.S, 
Marines for his own district in order 
that the people in New York City will not 
have to live in fear. 

Task unanimous consent to include the 
following article which appeared in to- 
day’s New York Times. It follows: 

RISING Fran FOUND ON UPPER WEST SIDE 

(By Layhmond Robinson) 

For thousands of New Yorkers, Manhat- 
tan's upper West Side has become a “fortress 
of fear,” a survey revealed yesterday. 

Apprehension over frequent muggings, 
thefts, robberies, and other forms of violence 
cause many residents to “seal themselves in 
at night” and not venture outdoors after 
dark. 

“It's like a combat zone,” reported Joseph 
Lyford, who has been conducting a survey 
of the West Side for 2 years for the Fund for 
the Republic. 

“The survey indicates,” he said, “that dope 
addiction, muggings and other crimes have 
gotten out of hand. This has been the case 
for some time.” 

“This paralyzing and constant fear for 
personal safety” was one of the principal find- 
ings of a two-part survey being made by 
Mr. Lyford and the John F. Kraft public 
opinion poll. 

The first part of the survey, conducted by 
the Kraft organization, of 527 Madison Ave- 
nue, consisted of intensive questioning of 
401 residents of the 40-block area from 86th 
to 96th Streets and from Central Park West 
to Riverside Drive. It is sometimes called 
the Stryker’s Bay area. 

The second part of the survey, conducted 
by Mr. Lyford, covered a larger, 65-block 
area that included the 40 blocks in the 
Kraft poll. Both parts were sponsored by 
the Center for Democratic Institutions, and 
arm of the Fund for the Republic. 

Mr. Lyford, reporting on the results of 
the Kraft poll at the headquarters of the 
Kraft organization, said that “more than 
half of the people polled were tremendously 
worried about muggings, theft, and other 
types of violent crime.” 

“We are kidding ourselves,” he added, “if 
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we think this is only a police problem, only 
a matter of law enforcement.” 

The Kraft poll, which involved extensive 
interviews of 200 whites, 157 Puerto Ricans 
and 44 Negroes in the 40-block area, showed 
that more residents felt the police were do- 
ing a good job than not. 

MORE POLICE URGED 

“Their chief complaints,” Mr. Lyford said, 
were that there were not enough police- 
men, that they were not around when you 
needed them. But there was very little 
mention of police brutality.” 


- This indicated, he said, that many in the 


area thought the police were doing a fairly 
good job but that the crime problem was 
becoming insurmountable. 

The Stryker’s Bay area was selected for 
the survey because, Mr. Lyford said, it rep- 
resented a mixed community of racial 
groups of different economic levels. 

He and Jefferson Berryman, vice president 
of the Kraft organization, said the survey 
also showed the following: 

That Puerto. Ricans, who make up 39 per- 
cent of the 60,000 inhabitants of the 40- 
block area, were establishing a “stable, 
healthy community and were moving to- 
ward a middle-class economy.” 

That Negroes, who make up 11 percent of 
the area's population, had no roots in the 
community and were largely “drifters or 
transients” on their way to other commu- 
nities, 


generall 

who had been there for many years. 
That Puerto Ricans were bettering 

positions at a faster rate than Negroes. 

reason cited for this 


Rican feels this is his neighborhood and the 
Negro does not,” Mr. Be 


} 
| 


Unsurpassed Power Is the Best Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OY FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1964 


June 14. It is entitled “Unsurpassed 
Power Is the Best Diplomacy.” I am 
particularly interested in that this fine 
editorial calls attention to the:50th an- 
niversary of the Pensacola Naval Air 
Station and to the great work which is 
done there in the training of naval 
aviators. 
UNSURPASSED POWER Is THE Best DIPLOMACY 
Celebration this weekend of the 50th an- 
niversary of the Pensacola Naval Air Station, 
the Nation’s first such establishment, which 
heralded the extension of naval power into 


prime 
Navy's role in the total national defense 
structure. : 

It was no accident that Pensacola was 
chosen as the original site for training 
fledgling Navy filers in a then highly experi- 
mental program. It was ideally suited in 
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every essential, in terrain, weather and 
climate, visibility, and access to open water, 
to provide the excellence in flight training 
which has continued to mark its record for 
half a century. 

These same physical advantages help ex- 
plain the favored position of Florida and 
the entire South in the choice of sites for 
operational and training facilities of all of 
the armed services, including the selection 
of Jacksonville for a naval air station, of- 
fering the same advantages at a strategic 
point on the southeastern coast. The wis- 
dom of that choice was subsequently con- 
firmed by establishment of the Mayport car- 
rier base to serve as an operational center 
for the seagoing air bases, the development 
of which was one of the tremendous strides 
made in the further extension of naval air 
power since the establishment of the Pensa- 
cola station 50 years ago. 

The carrier, by its versatility demonstrated 
in World War II. displaced the battleship 
as queen of the fleet. Carrier-based aircraft 
were able to take the attack to the enemy 
on land or sea to make a lightninglike, 
crippling assault and return to their ma- 
neuverable base for evasive action against 
counterattack. They were equally effective 
in standing offshore to send in aircraft to 
Hy tactical support for ground units in land 
operations. 

Jacksonville and Pensacola thus share ma- 
jor roles in the magnificent heritage handed 
down through 50 years of naval air history. 
The Navy today, flying the American flag 
and launching planes from carrier flight 
decks in every trouble zone on the globe, 
is just as significant a weapon of diplomacy 
as when President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
the Great White Fleet around the world 
to show the Nation's flag, and its power, in 
many ports. 

The inescapable lesson of this heritage, 
which the Nation can ignore only at its 
peril, is the essential role in international 
diplomacy played by a firm show of strength 
wherever aggression threatens, and that any 
foreign policy is meaningless unless fully 
supported by a defense structure adequate 
to meet any test. 


Saving Nature for Urbanites 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this body 
has always recognized the need for pre- 
serving the beauties of nature for the 
enjoyment of all through the develop- 
ment of national parks and preserves. 
The following editorial from the May 31, 
1964, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune reaffirms this thought while 
suggesting the creation of a national 
seashore on Fire Island, N.Y. 

SAVING NATURE ror URBANITES 

The dedication of the Great Swamp in 
Morris County, N.J., 30 miles from Manhat- 
tan, as a national wildlife refuge under Fed- 
eral administration is cause for congratula- 
tion, 

This was where the Port Authority wanted 
to build a giant jetport. But the birds won 
out. There were many contributing fac- 
tors, not least the strenuous local opposition. 
Obviously the organized citizenry wanted an 
unusual natural preserve as against the alr- 
planes. And this desire triumphed through 
broad support for the cause of conservation. 

More than $1 million was raised from 6,- 
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000 individuals and many organizations in 
29 States to buy Great Swamp and deed it to 
the Federal Government. Of course, the 
jetport threat helped, but this was, never- 
theless, a stirring victory for those who hold 
that the enjoyment of nature's open spaces 
is a right to be insured for metropolitan 
dwellers. 

Now that the Great Swamp has been saved, 
it should be pointed out that the New York 
region has an even finer opportunity which 
must be promptly grasped. This is the pro- 
posal to create the Fire Island National Sea- 
shore, 33 miles of ocean front with mag- 
nificent recreational potential. It has al- 
most complete local support; no legislative 
partisanship is involved. But if public pur- 
chase is not prompt, there is grave danger 
that the private developers will take over and 
then it will be too late. 

The necessary Fire Island bills are in Con- 
gress; the committee hearings have been 
marked by wide acclaim. But despite all this 
enthusiasm, the sponsors are fearful of the 
crush of other business. The Fire Island 
project, however, cannot wait for another 
year. The time for action is right now. 
Congress must act vigorously to save an ir- 
replaceable asset for present and future gen- 
erations. 


Memorial to Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to observe that this 
Saturday afternoon the statue of Taras 
Shevchenko, the great Ukrainian poet 
and patriot, will be unveiled here in 
Washington. As a member of the na- 
tional committee sponsoring the memo- 
rial, I know how much it means to 
Ukrainian-Americans, many of whom 
fied from the same Russian tyranny 
under which Shevchenko himself lived. 
Thousands of these people will be in 
Washington to attend the ceremonies 
surrounding the event. We welcome 
them to our city. 

This memorial has been erected not 
only because Taras Shevchenko was a 
great believer in democracy and freedom 
for the Ukraine, but because he sought 
self-determination for all of the slavonic 
peoples. His thoughts, expressed 
beautiful Ukrainian poetry, were trans- 
lated into many different tongues to in- 
spire other suppressed groups in the 
Austrian and Ottoman Empires as well 
as in the Russian Empire. 

Thus, it is only right that we, the 
leader of the free and democratic world, 
should construct a memorial in our cap- 
ital to this great freedom fighter who 
spent most of his years in subjugation 
either as a serf or political prisoner or 
under police surveillance. Yes, Taras 
Shevchenko knew the value of liberty. 

And so do many millions of his com- 
patriots and Slavic brothers who today 
find themselves under Russian tyranny. 
This memorial is a reminder to us that 
these people, some of whom temporarily 
gained their independence and estab- 
lished their own republics, remain in a 
subjugated state. It is for us to pro- 
claim this fact constantly to the world. 


June 25, 1964 


I look forward to the unveiling of the 
statue of Taras Shevchenko and hope 
that when all who are here pass by it 
they will think of this great democrat 
and patriot and then remember the mil- 
lions still living under foreign tyranny. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


Expansion of Small Business Necessary 
To Counteract Increasing Unemploy- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 26, 1964 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by C. Wilson Harder, 
president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business—NFIB—which 
appears in the June 18, 1964, issue of 
Roll Call. Mr. George L. Burger, vice 
president of the NFIB, and well known 
to many Senators for his long and effec- 
tive action on behalf of small business, 
called this matter to my attention. 

The article, entitled “An Open Letter 
to Congress,“ demonstrates that it is in 
the private and small business sector of 
our economy—which provides for 30 
million jobs, as compared to the 9.5 mil- 
lion in larger industries—in which the 
expansion necessary to counteract in- 
creasing unemployment will occur. 

Adoption of Senate Resolution 30, sub- 
mitted by me, and supported by 53 Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body, would be 
one step in the direction of effectively 
alleviating the economic handicaps of 
small business. This resolution, which 
provides for the establishment of a 
standing Committee on Small Business 
with authority to report legislation, 
would enable Congress to act more 
promptly to insure the continued growth 
of small business concerns in the United 
States. 

I believe this article will provide addi- 
tional information for Senators on this 
matter, and will encourage prompt ac- 
tion on Senate Resolution 30. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS: You Now 

FACE THE MOMENT or TruTH—20 MILLION 

New Joss ARE NEEDED IN THE Next 5 YEARS 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO PROMOTE JOBS? 


Time is short. And the problem will not 
Just fade away. Look not to big business 


more than 9,500,000, and they are fast cut- 
ting down on this number by automation. 
And if the big business that is essential to 
our economy is to survive, in world com- 
petition, it is necessary that they continue 
to automate, 
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But do you believe that small business can 
pay higher and higher unemployment taxes 
to support the people whom big business 
can no longer utilize? 

SMALL BUSINESS CAN CARRY EVEN A GREATER 
LOAD cs 

Wake up to the fact that independent 
business today, despite handicaps, is pro- 
viding jobs for 30 million, and with a little 
help from you can provide many more. 

Face up to facts. The results of the first 
4 months of a continuous survey being con- 
ducted by the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, comprising today 198,941 
independent business proprietors, gives you 
the answers. 

Out of the first 19,681 contacted in the 
current survey, 4,235, or 21 percent, report 
plans to expand to add 18,411 new workers, 
or an average of 43 new jobs per unit ex- 
panding. 

HEREIN LIES THE POTENTIAL FOR 4 MILLION 
JOBS THIS YEAR 

Project this percentage over 4,500,000 in- 
dependent enterprises in the Nation, and 
you find there are 900,000 firms that can em- 
ploy over 4 million people this year. 

NERO COULD FIDDLE BUT CAN YOU? 

Nero knew when the town burned down, 
there would be nothing left to burn. But 
the problem of unemployment is not a 
passing crisis * * but a one. 
The jobless keep increasing * * * their 
numbers swell. 

HOW CAN YOU EXPLAIN YOUR LETHARGY? 


How can you account for your fiddling 
around? What high-fiown oratory, or state- 
ment of high principle on your stand for al- 
leviating the economic situation of the 
natives of southeast Patagonia will give as- 
surance to the man without a job? 

What does the teenager, unable to find a 
job, care about your views on the situation 
in Vietnam? 

What wife of an unemployed worker, whose 
children need milk, cares how you stand on 
the Pakistan question? 

WHAT IS THE REAL POVERTY? 

Is this vaunted war on poverty for real, 
or another strategem for raising more taxes, 
raising the Government debt, to spend bil- 
lions on relief, and other temporary meas- 
ures, which feed the cancer, but not cure it? 

TALK DOES NOT CREATE JOBS 


Many centuries have passed since Samson 
accomplished much of anything with the 
jawbone of an ass. But today talk is not 
going to create new jobs; talk is not going 
to bring about fair competition in the mar- 
ketplace. 

Of what use are millions spent on retrain- 
ing people to handle jobs for which there are 
no openings? 

NEITHER CAN YOU GET BLOOD OUT OF A TURNIP 

You should remember the story of the slay- 
ing of the goose that laid golden eggs when 
you are asked to consider methods whereby 
shorter workweeks, et al., big business would 
be forced to hire more people. Again, we 
say, if big business is to compete with foreign 
industry, it must cut production costs. 

The problem today is not to try to milk 
more out of existing enterprises; rather the 
problem is encouraging the creation of new 
payrolls. 


CONSIDER THE FACTOR OF SELECTIVITY 


And even if you still believe that some- 
how, some way, big business can employ more, 
and not less people, bear in mind that big 
business will be more and more selective in 
hiring policies. The hands that grasped the 
hod cannot always be trained to operate an 
automated production unit. 

Bear in mind the largest segment of our 
unemployed are unemployable in big auto- 
mated industry. Small business is better 
geared to employ and teach the nec 
skills than is big business, with its need for 
the higher skills only. And small business 
does not seek a Government subsidy to train 
people to work for it. Small business will 
train people at its own expense. 

HERE ARE SOME AREAS IN WHICH YOU HAVE SO 

FAR FAILED IN YOUR RESPONSIBILITY TO PRES- 

ENT AND FUTURE UNEMPLOYED 


1. You have failed to take action on Sen- 
ate Resolution 30, which would give the 
Senate Small Business Committee the same 
legislative authority as is enjoyed by labor, 
agriculture, and many other segments of the 
economy. 

Although 54 percent of the Senators have 
declared themselves in favor of this measure, 
you have permitted a willful minority to keep 
this needed reform from coming up for a 
vote. 

2. You have failed to take action on H.R. 
754, the so-called “plowback allowance,” that 
would permit independent business to take 
the steps to expand employment. 

3. You have failed to take action on H.R. 
3786 and H.R. 3826, which would promote fair 
competition in the marketplace and free in- 
dependent enterprise from monopolistic 
depredations. 

4. You have failed to insist that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission adequately enforce 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

These measures have all been endorsed by 
the Nation’s independent business proprie- 
tors by substantial majority votes, 

THERE'S A TIME TO DILLYDALLY—A TIME TO ACT 


There is nothing academic about unem- 
ployment. The man who is out of work is 
not inclined to be philosophical about the 
situation * * * and relief payments, under 
whatever name used for them * * * are not 
palatable. 

Unemployment is here now—is steadily 
growing now. Yet, you have done little to 
combat it. Why? 

GET THE FACTS TODAY—ACT TODAY 


Neither can you use the excuse that you 
know not how to combat unemployment. 
The National Federation of Independent 
Business has in its files signed documentary 
evidence of how to cure the blight of un- 
employment. You need merely ask to see 
this evidence. 

We hope you do review this valid evidence. 
And unless you do so, let no Member of Con- 
gress go home and tell his constituents that 
there is no solution to the unemployment 
problem, because this evidence compiled by 
the Federation stands as inviolable refuta- 
tion of any such claim that may be made. 

Sincerely, 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
C. W. Harder, President. 
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Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
written word attains its most superb es- 
sence of understanding to the human 
mind in its poetical conception and por- 
trayal of thought. 

Today we commemorate the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of Taras Shev- 
chenko, the poet genius of the Ukraine, 
who, born of humble peasant parentage, 

known as one of the most out- 
standing fighters for freedom in East- 
ern Europe during the sanguine- 
tyranny-ridden era of the Russian Em- 


The observance of this day by free 
men throughout the world is not solely 
because of his ennobled talents in art or 
his advancement of the cultural influ- 
ences in his generation, but rather of 
greater importance for the symbolic in- 
fluence of his works in stimulating the 
spirit and influencing the thinking of 
millions of human beings to unify their 
efforts to write the new history of man- 
kind, to fight for the freedoms that ad- 
vance and protect the dignity of the hu- 
man race. 

One need only study the growing re- 
sistance to tyranny in Russia to under- 
stand the tremendous effect of his writ- 
ings on changing the course of contem- 
porary history in Eastern Europe. 

His works depicted, in living political 
and literary word pictures, the oppres- 
sion of the Ukrainian people as well as all 
others who were captive peoples under 
the yoke of their piratical conquerors. 

His story of the tyranny of the czaristic 
masters became the powerful source of 
inspiration that resulted in the over- 
throw of its social order. 

His important contributions to Ukrain- 
lan literature were reflected in his first 
poems entitled “Kolzar.” These, with 
other fiery anti-Russian and antidespotic 
poems written later, attacked and de- 
stroyed despotic rule. 

The Shevchenko name has been the 
promulgating influence between hope and 
despair of the millions that seek emanci- 
pation even to this day. In his poem 
“Yurodyry,” translated: “The Feeble 
Minded” he attacked tyrants, czars, and 
oppressors. 

His religious interests throughout his 
life are exemplified by his expressed let- 
ters to Princess Repnia and others dis- 
closing his attendance of church serv- 
ices during his imprisonment in the 
fortress, and later he endeavored to se- 
cure permission to decorate both the 
Catholic and an Orthodox chapel, show- 
ing his deep feeling that he could dedi- 
cate part of his work to God. 

On his return to St. Petersburg—al- 
though fraternizing with atheists and 
radicals—he studied the Old Testament 
for its harsh treatment on judgments of 
kings and rich men who robbed the poor 
and oppressed their fellow man. His 
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book on Mary“ the blessed virgin is an 
analytical treatise on typical mother- 
hood. Also, he received permission to 
publish his “Primer” treating with volu- 
minous religious material on the social 
ideas of Christianity, a few months be- 
fore his death. 

Thus, one of his interests attributable 
to influencing his crying need for re- 
form and human brotherhood was his 
acceptance of the pure reasoning and 
applied teaching of the Gospel. His was 
a believing mind in the crucifixion of the 
Risen Saviour who supported His teach- 
ings by suffering with his fellow men. 
Even in his extreme writings there is 
no question that his prayers and invoca- 
tions were sincere, indicating a believing 
mind and a great soul. 

Shevchenko’s*masterful portrayal of 
the injustices to man through his writ- 
ings and paintings, even during the pe- 
riod of his banishment, could not stop 
the recitation of his poems or the mas- 
sage conveyed by his writings and draw- 
ings throughout Russia and the people 
of the Ukraine. Even the illiterate 
learned by heart these passages and 
Stanzas of truth—it gave them hope— 
even to the present period of their en- 
slavement. His 10 years in prison only 
served to accentuate his activity upon 
his release under the new Czar Alexan- 
der, who in futilelike gestures attempted 
insignificant reforms. 

The populations of the captive na- 
tions today hold to the same hope that 
stirred the masses in 1917 to acclaim 
their freedom. They hold in their mem- 
ory the striving appeals voiced by Shev- 
chenko to keep alive the spirit of free- 
dom. 

His inspiring life is their symbol of 
hope for the future. 

As the leader of free nations we are 
grateful that the Ukrainian community 
in America keep alive the memory of 
one of the greatest freedom fighters of 
all history, Taras Schevchenko, that in 
this tribute to him others who remain in 
bondage will not forget his dedication 
to the cause of liberty and freedom. 
This movement of tribute should im- 
press us to continue our efforts to free 
the captive nations of the world. 


The Basque People of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 26, 1964 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, only 
last week a group of Basques visited 
Washington, and presented some of 
their native dances in the rotunda of the 
Old Senate Office Building, thrilling an 
appreciative audience. The Oinkari— 
meaning “fast of feet“ dancers had 
performed at the New York World’s Fair 
on Monday, visited New York, and then 
l to Washington for their appearance 

ere. 


Since then, my office has answered 
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numerous questions about this dance 
group, and about the Basques, a most 
wonderful people, Both are unique and 
invite attention. 

Idaho is proud that it has the largest 
Basque colony in North America, a peo- 
ple loyally American, hard working, in- 
dependent, talented and one which has 
contributed generously to the history, 
economy, and social fabric of Idaho. 

The Basques come from the Pyrenees, 
the magnificent mountains between 
Spain and France, although their origin 
beyond that is shrouded in much mys- 
tery, and authorities seldom agree as to 
the source of the race. Scholars have 
listed as their ancestors such divergent 
and ancient peoples as the Berbers and 
the original inhabitants of the lost con- 
tinent of Atlantis, 

Iberians, Celts, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Vandals, Moors—all 
swept across portions of the Spanish 
Peninsula, but the Basques preserved 
their identity, and fought off numerous 
would-be invaders. 

An Idaho Basque historian, Joe V. 
Eiguren, says that the first news refer- 
ring to the Basques came from the writ- 
ings of the Roman Geographer Strabo, 
born in the year 57 B.C. Strabo referred 
to them as “those ferocious tribes who 
speak a very strange language.” 

Indeed, the language is strange and 
difficult to master, so much so that Scal- 
linger, a medieval writer, said: 

The Basques claim they understand one 
another, but I don't believe it. 


The Basques have an amusing tale of 

their own concerning the language. 
They say no Basque can go to hell. 
It seems the Devil spent 7 years in the 
Basque country trying to learn the lan- 
guage. After diligent study he had 
learned only “bai,” and “ez,"—"yes” and 
“no,” 

As he was fleeing the country during a 
terrible thunderstorm he fell, hitting his 
head and knocking the two words he had 
learned from his memory. 

Since the Devil knows nothing of the 
language, he cannot tempt the Basques, 
thus, none can go to hell. 

Basques fear their ancient language 
will become extinct. In that part of the 
Basque country annexed by Spain at the 
end of the first Carlist War of 1839, the 
Spanish Government historically has 
done everything possible to suppress and 
eradicate the Basque tongue. 

By decree in 1839, Queen Isabella of 
Spain abolished the independent Basque 
nation, and established the Basque prov- 
inces. Historian Eiguren tells how the 
speaking of the Basque language was first 
prohibited, all publications of the lan- 
guage ceased, and schools were closed or 
Spanish teachers were sent to replace 
Basque teachers. The Basque alphabet 
was abolished and replaced with the 
Spanish alphabet. Spanish agents ad- 
ministered Spanish rule. The Basques 
revolted in 1872, but failed to free them- 
selves. 

In 1931, the government of the new 
republic of Spain allowed the Basques the 
right to present their case in the Cortes“ 
parliament. As a result, the provinces 
were granted their independence in 1936, 
and their own republic formed. When 
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the Spanish Republic was overthrown in 
the Spanish Civil War, so, too, was the 
Basque Republic. Today, once more, the 
Basques are forbidden to speak their na- 
tive tongue, and writings in Basque are 
not allowed. Basque schools have again 
been closed. 

The Basques, of course, dream of even- 
tual freedom. They have been stubborn 
freedom fighters throughout their his- 
tory, and their character is not about to 
change. 

Many of the Basques who have come 
to Idaho did so with the northward mi- 
grations from the California gold strike. 
One pioneered a stageline from Virginia 
City to Boise, following the new gold dis- 
coveries in Idaho. They were early in- 
volved with the sheep-raising industry in 
the State, and some became major ranch 
owners and producers. I have been told 
that Idaho’s mountains are not unlike 
sections of the Pyrenees, and thus were a 
magnet for the Basques. I do know that 
hundreds of Basques came to Idaho to 
herd sheep, for Idaho ranchers say that 
no man takes a herd of sheep into the 
mountains and cares for them with the 
8 patience and intelligence of the 


asque. 
Basques fill important roles in Idaho's 
government, finance, business, agricul- 
ture, and industry. Yet, as this Basque 
dance group illustrates, they have pre- 
served their centuries-old culture. 
Missing only, in Idaho, from this 
transplanted culture is the role of the 
Sea, for the Bay of Biscay abuts against 
the Basque homeland, and the Basques 
have long been outstanding fishermen 
and navigators. Two famous Basque 
Mariners were Kakotza, who was the 
navigator who led Columbus to the New 
World, and Elkano, who assumed com- 


Many other laudatory things may be 
said about these outstanding and re- 
markable people, but we in Idaho know 
them simply as our neighbors, fine citi- 
zens and good friends. We in Idaho are 
very proud of our Basques. 


U.N. Peacekeeping Record Is Admirable, 
Informative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER - 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, with nu- 
Clear war an ever-present possibility, 
this country is vitally and directly af- 
fected by every crisis, however small, 
which erupts around the globe. In some 
way, the interests of one or more major 
Powers are almost always involved. 

In a recent address at the Midwest 
Model United Nations in St. Louis, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
National Organization Affairs, Mr. Har- 
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lan Cleveland, stated that a survey of 

U.N. peacekeeping missions up to and 

including Cyprus suggests that an es- 

sential identity of interests exists be- 
tween the United States, the USSR, 
and the U.N.: the preservation of peace. 

So crucial is our vested interest in a 
strong U.N., Mr. Cleveland feels, that 

U.S. support for the Organization can 

never be too great. 

The following are Mr. Cleveland's 
actual remarks: 

“THe 13TH ALAnmM”—ADDRESS BY THE HON- 
ORABLE HARLAN CLEVELAND, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL On- 
GANIZATION AFFAIRS, AT THE Mmwrer 
Move UNITED NATIONS, IN THE CHASE- 
Park PLaza Horen, Sr. Louvis, Mo., Marcu 
21, 1964 

I 
Just a week ago the United Nations an- 
swered the peacekeeping firebell for the 18th 
time. 
This time the alarm came from a trou- 
bled island in the Mediterranean Sea: one 
island with two warring ethnic communi- 


ever-tightening spiral of tension—closer to 
serious armed conflict than most Americans 
would believe. 

Even before the fighting began last 
Christmastime, the issues were touchy in 
the extreme. Cyprus got its independence 


lengthening chain in which incident 
begat incident and violence spawned vio- 
lence. The second was to work out an 
agreed solution that would go to the root 
of the trouble. 


arms flowed in and local fighting infected 


tried to keep the island from exploding 
again in communal strife. 
And so the Cyprus issue came to the United 


peacemaking 
is the U.N.’s major business, Once again the 
United Nations Security Council had to listen 
to acrid debate, and then agree to call up 
volunteers for an international bucket 
brigade. For in Cyprus, as in 12 other cases, 
Shakespeare's wisdom well applies. 


“A little fire is quickly trodden out 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot 
quench.” 


Beginning with Greece in 1947, the U. N. s 


the Congo, West New Guinea, Yemen, and 
now Cyprus. Some of these once-ominous 
problems still persist, but none of them seri- 
ously endangers world peace or threatens to 
involve the great powers in catastrophic con- 
test. The United Nations has succeeded in 
moving them away from the battlefields and 
barricades, into the chambers and corridors 
where peace is made by lengthy and tedious 
talk. Solutions may not follow quickly or 
easily, but the guns are checked outside the 
conference halls. And that is what counts 
when the issue is peace or war. 


stop occurring—beca’ 
highly flammable world there are quite a few 
olly rags lying around and too many careless 
People with matches. 
The real test is whether we are better able 
to cope with crises when they do occur than 


What does the record show? 
Ir 


The record so far tells us at least five 
things worth telling: 

First, threats to the peace can, and do, 
break out almost anywhere. Over the past 17 
years, peacekeeping operations have been un- 
dertaken by the U.N. four times in the 
Middle East, twice in southern Europe, twice 
in southeast Asia, and once in the Far East, 
the western Pacific, Africa, and now in the 
Mediterranean. And while action was in 
every case left to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, the Security Council has had on 
its docket 13 crises in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, As of tonight the Security Council 
still has 57 large and small disputes listed on 
its agenda—some of which have been settled 
long since and some of which are dangerous 
enough still to require a watching brief b 
the Council. A 

Second, the record tells us that each of 
these disputes—being different—has required 
different kinds of peacekeeping machinery. 
In Korea—uniquely large and uniquely de- 
structive of young lives—the United Nations 
defended a nation against outside Commu- 
nist aggression. In the Congo a major mili- 
tary police force was attacked and had to 
defend itself. In the Middle East and in 


What's more, the weaponry, the political 
sponsorship, the racial composition, and the 
financing arrangements have all been differ- 
ent—each tailored to the necessities of the 
case. 

In retrospect, this diversity of solutions 
makes the original idea of a standing U.N. 
army look rather naive and simplistic. But 
there was no experience to go on when the 
founders of the UN. were trying to figure 
out, on paper, how to organize for peace in 
an unpredictable postwar world. 

mr 


Third, our experience in the U.N. demon- 


sleep in tents or barracks and eat mili 
rations. 

But once they put on the blue beret or 
if need be—the blue helmet, they find they 
are supposed to be soldiers without enemies, 


stop it, not to win a battle but to see to it 

there is no battle to be won or lost. 

The implications that flow from this 

state of affairs for soldiers-turned- 
are large and fascinating—and 

were seen most clearly in the Congo experi- 
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ence. Having spent some time talking about 
these things with U.N. officers during the 
tough days of the Congo operation, I should 
like to dwell for a moment on what was 
learned there. 

In a remote section of the Congo, I visited 
with a brigadier general from Malaysia, 
commanding a Malayan U.N, brigade. In a 
real war, he said, he would be merely com- 
manding a brigade, but with the U.N. force 
he had to command each platoon. His point 
was that the smallest incident in the life of 
a minor patrol can easily become a major 
political issue. In the jungles of Malaya, 
the Communists that had been shooting at 
these same soldiers were clearly the enemy— 
no doubt about it. “But here,” said the 

er, “if somebody shoots at our sol- 
diers," he said, “it is a political question 
whether they should even shoot back.” 

The point was clear enough in the case 
of Indian troops a checkpoint who 
were attacked by a howling mob of several 
thousand women o by secessionists 
under Moise Tshombe. The women kicked, 
spat, slapped, ripped shirts, and tore insignia 
from the stoic Ghurkas who had been ordered 
not to fight even in self-defense. As the 
mob began to tire of this one-sided fight, 
the Indians fired exactly nine rounds of am- 
munition over the heads of the crowd and 
advanced to disperse the mob, using only 
their batons, The Indian officer in charge 
told me that an army unit brought in to 
put down such an outbreak under what he 
called a “normal situation” could readily 
have caused dozens or scores of Civilian 
deaths. 

One commander in the Congo told me that 
when opposing troops run from a police 
force, the no enemy” principle may require 
the U.N. force to let them get away. But 
curiously enough, he did not think this is 
necessarily a military disadvantage: “If a 
man has to run away from you,” he said, 
“he will deliberately exaggerate the size and 
effectiveness of your force, in order to look 
better in the eyes of his own people.” 

If the rank-and-file of a peacekeeping 
force has to make a difficult adjustment, so 
do the officers. The commander of a peace 
force often must go out ahead of his troops. 
This used to be a standard operating prac- 
tice back in the Middle Ages, when a com- 
mander would ride out to parley with the 
opposing commander, to see whether things 
could be settled without anybody getting 
hurt. In more modern warfare, the com- 
manding officer doesn’t spend much time in 
no man’s land. But in this sense, U.N. peace- 
keeping has brought the sensible Middle 
Ages up to date—for the object, once again, 
is to pacify. 

The brigadier commanding the Indian 
Brigade in the Congo made a regular and 
successful practi¢e of going out ahead of his 
troops and persuading hostile local forces 
to return stolen helicopters, retire gracefully 
from the feld without battle, and even to 
give up cities. It is remarkable, this officer 

, how well this sort of thing works 
in situations where the other side is not 
quite sure of itself or its orders. “If you 
do something that looks deliberately stupid, 
it is sometimes so surprising to others that 
you get away with it.” 

A final distinction between an interna- 
tional force and a conventional mili- 
tary one is that a peacekeeping force in an 
underdeveloped area is often drawn deeply 
into the civil life of the community. U.N, 
units in the Congo found themselves pro- 
viding leadership, supplies, trasnportation 
and other services to local governments and 
sometimes to private firms, in an effort to 
help the economy get moving again. The 
U.N. force even had to develop a scale of 
charges by which businesses could be billed 
for hauling goods to market in U.N. military 
vehicles. 
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Soldiers without enemies operating on be- 
half of the world community, are a new kind 
of people doing a new kind of work. Their 
doctrine, their mandate, their training man- 
uals, are still first drafts—and not yet ready 
for final printing. 

Let me return to the record of U.N. peace- 
keeping so far and what it tells us about 
this unprecedented, pragmatic, and fateful 
business: 

Iv 


Fourth, the record shows clearly that the 
United Nations peacekeeping machinery is 
not an alternative to regional organizations 
or to direct diplomacy. All three are essen- 
tial—to be employed separately or in some 
combination depending upon the task at 
hand. 

Issues directly involving basic national in- 
terests of the major powers will be settled 
between them or not at all. Regional dis- 
putes are handled preferably within the 
framework of regional organizations—like 
the Organization of American States and the 
Organization for African Unity—when they 
are up to the job. In others, the United 
Nations must play the leading role—and in 
all disputes, the United Nations by the terms 
of its Charter is the last resort, the peace- 
maker in reserve. 

The best example of combined use of na- 
tional, regional and world facilities was the 
fateful crisis over Soviet installation of mis- 
sile sites in Cuba. Our response to that ef- 
fort to change the world’s power balance 
brought into action—at one and the same 
time—national power, the OAS, and the 
United Nations. Each played a mutually 
supporting role in a textbook case of crisis 
diplomacy. The Cyprus case is another fas- 
cinating study in irony and paradox: here the 
United Nations, by keeping the peace on the 
island, can prevent the southern flank of 
NATO from bursting into flames. 


Fifth, and finally, the record shows that 
the peacekeeping machinery of the United 
Nations has operated in the national in- 
terests of the United States, as well as in 
the interest of every other nation that cares 
about the peace of the world. And that 
should include every responsible govern- 
ment in the world, regardless of its political, 
social, or economic structure, 

For there is a nuclear seed lurking some- 
where in almost any open conflict anywhere 
today. Even where major power interests 
do not appear to be directly and immediately 
involved, there is the danger that organized 
fighting at any level, and with any kind of 
arms, could eventually engage the interests 
or prestige of major powers and drag us into 
a nuclear war that nobody wanted. As long 
as nuclear arms exist, the threat exists that 
an armed skirmish can wind up in a mush- 
room cloud. 


So what serves peace anywhere serves our 
interests everywhere. This is one all-impor- 
tant area where we share common interests 
with the Soviet Union. And there is some 
reason to hope that the Soviet leaders agree. 

Maybe that is why Chairman Khrushchev, 
in his New Year’s Day message, put the case 
for settlement of all territorial disputes by 
peaceful means, including recourse to the 
United Nations. We are still dubious 
whether concrete policies will follow this 
general declaration; but it is the task of 
our diplomacy to find out—and to keep on 
seeking ent on how to back the doc- 
trine with effective machinery for peaceful 
settlement. 

v 

Thus, the record of the peacekeeping ex- 
perience of the United Nations to date shows: 

That threats to the peace can and do arise 
almost anywhere; 

That every peacekeeping operation is likely 
to require a different kind of peace force 
than has ever been needed before; 
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That the conduct of peacekeeping forces 
must be drawn more from the police books 
than from the military manuals; 

That when crisis comes, national, regional, 
and world action are not mutually exclu- 
sive but mutually reinforcing; and 

That the U.N,’s capacity to keep the peace 
has a lot to do with our national interests 
and, indeed, our personal chances of sur- 
vival in the age of the ultimate weapons. 

But does that mean the peacekeeping ma- 
chinery of the United Nations is all that it 
should be—that it is up to such an awesome 
assignment? It does not, and it is not. 

We can take some comfort in the fact 
that the U.N.’s peacekeeping performance to 
date has been heartening in most instances, 
and brilliant in some. 

We can all be grateful that the Secretary- 
General is able to assemble a force of a few 
thousand men for Cyprus; though if the Brit- 
ish had not been holding the fort and had 
not then contributed half of the manpower, 
it would have been enormously difficult to 
mount the peacekeeping mission in Cyprus at 
all. 

We can be grateful, too, that the Canadians 
and the Nordic countries and Holland have 
agreed to earmark forces for future emer- 
gency duty with the United Nations. 

But there is something eerle about the 
spectacle of the United Nations having to 
plead and scrounge and cajole to help tack 
together a minimal peacekeeping force in 
the nick of time. There is something night- 
marish about the notion that in a world 
which spends some $120 billion a year in 
the name of defense and keeps some 20 mil- 
lon men under arms, peace could hang on 
the overnight availability of a few thousand 
men and a few million dollars. 

In short, the performance of the world 
community is not yet nearly good enough. 
There will need to be many more earmarked 
units from every continent, from a variety 
of nations, large and small—contingents al- 
ways on the alert for prompt assignment in 
an emergency—so that once a peacekeeping 
mission has been authorized, the right mix 
of forces can be put together, if need be, in 
a matter of days, not weeks. 

We are entitled to hope that U.N. members 
will search their souls, reexamine their at- 
titudes, and reassess their own national in- 
terests to make sure that the United Na- 
tions never wants for men or money to act 
in the interests of peace. We are entitled to 
hope that acquiescence will give way to en- 
thusiasm—that reluctance will give way to 
responsibility—that service with the United 
Nations will be seen not as a burden but as 
an honor worthy of some of each nation’s 
best men with the best training and talent 
and experience. 

And I speak not only of soldiers called to 
serve as peacekeepers but of statesmen called 
to serve as peacemakers, I see no reason why 
the United Nations should not have available 
a distinguished international panel of peace- 
makers—and should not be able to reach 
into any public or private institution and 
command the finest talents in the world to 
serve as factfinders or observers or mediators 
or arbitrators to disputes which tear at the 
fragile fabric of world peace. The very difi- 
culty the Secretary-General has been having 
this week in locating a mediator for Cyprus 
on whom all concerned can agree, illustrates 
the need for more of this kind of talent al- 
ready at the service of the world community. 

Meanwhile, the prickly problem of financ- 
ing peacekeeping operations in the Middle 
East and Congo has produced a situation in 
which the United Nations is deeply in debt, 
a large number of nations are in arrears on 
their peacekeeping assessments, the Soviet 
Union and others are headed toward collision 
with the dictum laid down in article 19 of 
the charter which says that any member 
owing more than 2 years of assessments 
“shall have no vote in the General Assembly,” 
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and a shattering constitutional crisis could 
be in the making. 

Apart from the difficulties of cleaning up 
the past, there is the very likely prospect that 
the United Nations will be called upon again 
and again to restore the peace, to keep the 
peace, and to build at last a dynamic system 
of world order which will permit peaceful 
change in a world which will endure the 
status quo only until something blows up. 

Win the members of the United Nations 
have the wit and the will to provide the 
United Nations with enough resources to do 
the jobs it is likely to be asked to do? The 
returns are not in, and nobody can say for 
sure. But I think the U.N.’s members will 
endow the U.N. with the capacity to act for 
peace—simply because it’s there, and it’s 
badly needed. Nations, like people, seldom 
do things that require decisions, especially 
expensive decisions, until the need for action 
is obvious and compelling. And most learn- 
ing is by doing. 

The margin between success and failure in 
getting a peacekeeping mission on the island 
of was all too narrow for comfort. 
But I suspect that this has been noticed by 
others as well. I suspect that the service 
of the United Nations in response to 13 fire 
alarms and scores of other warning signals 
is being reassesed in more than one capital 
around this globe. And, bit by bit, I suspect 
the world community is being drawn by 
events into an unspoken consensus: Now, in 
these perilous years of our days, we cannot 
afford to be without effective, reliable and 
operational machinery for peace. 


Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 26, 1964 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on Saturday, June 27, a statue 
Will be unveiled here in Washington in 
honor of Taras Shevchenko. The cere- 
Mony will culminate a series of events 
which started during the 86th Congress, 
With the passage of Public Law 86-749, 
Providing for the erection of this statue. 
Many thousands of Ukrainian descend- 
ants, children, and friends have donated 
to the Shevchenko Memorial Fund, to 
help complete this memorial. 

A large number of Ukrainian descend- 
ants from al] over the United States and 
from foreign countries will be attending 
the unveiling ceremony and the accom- 
Panying events. Many people living in 
the Ukraine and in other countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain will be here only 
in spirit, for this occasion. Most of them 
are unable to travel freely and are un- 
able to exercise the many freedoms which 
we oftentimes take for granted. To these 
People, the life of Taras Shevchenko as 
a freedom fighter has been an example 
for past and present generations to fol- 
low. The memory of this great individ- 
ual will give these oppressed people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain courage to con- 
tinue their fight for freedom and a better 
way of life. 

In my State of North Dakota, where 
there are many outstanding Ukrainian 
descendants, this event has been given 
Special attention. Dr. Anthony Zukow- 
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sky, president of the state branch of 
North Dakota, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, has prepared an ex- 
cellent news release on Taras Shev- 
chenko and the unveiling ceremony. I 
ask unanimous consent that this news 
release be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIANS To STAGE FREEDOM MARCH on 

JUNE 27, DATE OF SHEVCHENKO UNVEILING 

A freedom march on Washington, D.C., for 
the unveiling of the statue-monument in 
honor of Taras Shevchenko, the poet laureate 
and national hero of Ukraine and Europe's 
freedom fighter, will be held on Saturday, 
June 27, 1964, and will emphasize the call for 
freedom for all captive nations. The date 
is also the occasion of the 150th anniversary 
of Taras Sheychenko’s birth and should be 
one of the greatest national events ever held 
by Ukrainians in this country. Some 50,000 
to 100,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
and guests from all parts of the United 
States will assemble in the Nation’s Capital. 

The project is one in which the U.S. Con- 
gress and the Government of the United 
States have participated. They have helped 
to make this project an international event 
whose repercussions will be felt wherever the 
principle of freedom is embraced, or where 
men are enslaved. 

The 86th Congress passed Public Law 86- 
749 providing for the erection of the statue 
which will appear on the site at 23d and P 
Streets NW. 

Much has been written about Shevchenko 
in the past few years. In 1960 the House of 
Representatives published Document No. 445, 
entitled “Europe's Freedom Fighter” which 
shows Taras Shevchenko as an immortal 
symbol of freedom not only in Ukraine but 
throughout Eastern Europe. 

In 1964 the US. Government Printing 
Office Issued the book on Shevchenko “A 
Monument to the Liberation, Freedom, and 
Independence of All Captive Nations.” 

Since Taras Shevchenko was not only a 
great Ukrainian poet (his works have been 
translated into some 52 languages) and na- 
tional prophet, but also was an outstanding 
humanitarian and fighter for freedom for all 
nations and races. In 1857, more than a 
century ago, Shevchenko advocated a 
“Ukrainian George Washington” in the be- 
lief that the Ukrainian people then under the 
despotic rule of czarist Russia, would achieve 
their national freedom and emancipation 
under such a leader as was George Washing- 
ton, father of our country. 

Shevchenko remains to this day a beacon 
of national aspirations and a symbol of free- 
dom and independence for 45 million Ukrain- 
ian people now in the bondage of the Com- 
munist empire. 

A few years ago all Ukrainian organiza- 
tions in the United States created “The 
Shevchenko Memorial Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc.“ with instructions to collect funds 
and erect a statue of Taras Shevchenko. 
Some 300 local and State committees are 
making preparations for participation in the 
ceremonies. National and local Shevchenko 
Memorial Committees are working in very 
close cooperation with the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. 

Over 30,000 Americans of Ukrainian an- 
cestry and their friends and over 10,000 
schoolchildren have donated to the Shey- 
chenko Memorial Fund to help insure erection 
of the monument, 

Recognizing the international importance 
of this event more than 150 prominent Amer- 
icans have joined a National Honorary or 
Sponsoring Committee for the unveiling. 
They include the 33d President of the United 
States, Hon. Harry S. Truman; former vice 
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President, Hon. Richard M. Nixon; Gover- 
nors of many States, presidents of universi- 
ties and colleges; leaders of nationality 
groups; leading journalists; civic and church 
leaders; U.S. Senators and Representatives 
of both 

From our State members of the national 
honorary or sponsoring Shevchenko Commit- 
tee are: Hon. William L. Guy, Governor of 
North Dakota; Hon. Quentin N. Burdick and 
Hon. Milton R. Young, U.S. Senators; Hon. 
Mark Andrews and Hon. Don L. Short, U.S, 
Congressmen, Former President Truman 18 
the chairman of the Committee. 

The unveiling ceremonies will include a 
program for young people in the Washington 
Coliseum on June 27. Two concerts of 
choruses with a symphony orchestra will be 
presented in Constitutional Hall on that day 
and a banquet for 5,000 persons will be held 
in the National Guard Armory in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A large delegation from Argentina and a 
huge crowd of Canadian-Ukrainians in char- 
tered trains and buses are expected from 
Canada to take part in the Washington 
ceremonies. 

Since Shevychenko—a contemporary of 
Abraham Lincoln—embodied in his poetry 
the holy ideas of Ukraine as did the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, and as 
the words of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln embody the highest principles of Amer- 
ica. Sheychenko expressed the close tle be- 
tween Ukraine and America over 100 years 
ago not only by calling for national in- 
dependence but also for the coming to 
Ukraine of a Washington with “his new and 
righteous law.” 

Therefore let us give them full support 
by joining together in making this historic 
event a truly memorable manifestation, both 
honoring the great Ukrainian poet and cham- 
pion of liberty and focusing international at- 
tention on Ukrainians as a people, 


Proposed GATT Tariff Reductions 
Threaten U.S. Industry, Agriculture, 
and Employment 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
New York on taking the initiative in in- 
troducing this bill to amend the trade 
expansion act of 1962 and I take pleasure 
too today in joining him in cosponsorship 
of this bill. 

As a matter of fact, during this year I 
have been particularly interested in this 
matter insofar as it affects the beef and 
citrus industries which are vital to the 
economy of the State of Florida and to 
my district. 

I have appeared before the Trade In- 
formation Committee on behalf of these 
products and also before the Tariff Com- 
mission, 

I must say insofar as these two prod- 
ucts are concerned, and I gather from 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
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York he feels that the same is true of 
other products, that I am not exactly 
sure that the administration has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
of these industries. So far as citrus 
products are concerned, in Florida that 
industry amounts to a $2 billion indus- 
try. It is the second money crop in the 
State of Florida, after tourism. Without 
a healthy citrus industry, the entire 
State would be in dire economic straits. 
Now these tariff negotiations that are 
now going on over in Geneva, of course, 
have citrus as one of the products to 
negotiate. The point of the matter is 
that we have nothing to negotiate. We 
have virtually no foreign exports of cit- 
rus. Almost all of the citrus produced in 
this country, and not only in the State 
of Florida but also in the States of Texas, 
Arizona and California, are consumed in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the market, and a very considerable one, 
that we had in Canada is now slowly 
dwindling and being taken up by other 
citrus producing nations such as Mexico, 
Brazil and even Israel. 

As a matter of fact, there is even fresh 
fruit, under the present tariff schedule, 
imported into the State of Florida from 
Israel. So far as citrus is concerned, we 
have literally nothing to negotiate at 
Geneva. Any lowering of tariffs on citrus 
products will affect the economy of the 
citrus-producing States drastically and 
harmfully. 

The same is true with respect to beef. 
Florida is a large beef-producing State 
and ranks No. 3 east of the Mississippi 
and No. 17 in the entire United States. 
This is a multimillion-dollar industry. 

Here again we have nothing to nego- 
tiate. Our exports are negligible and 
our beef imports into this country from 
other beef-producing nations, such as 
Australia and New Zealand and Argen- 
tina, have been increasing over the years. 

I have been in touch, from time to 
time, very closely with the Department 
of Agriculture in connection with this 
situation. Here are figures which I be- 
lieve are interesting and revealing. The 
imports in 1960 from Australia and New 
Zealand, of beef and veal, ran 180 million 
pounds, They are now in excess of 400 
million pounds, which is a substantial in- 
crease in a short period of time. We 
seem to get very little cooperation from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Freeman stated only a short 
time ago that 1964 imports would be 
down 10 or 11 percent compared to previ- 
ous year figures. Just today I received 
a telegram from the Florida Cattlemen's 
Association which says that according to 
US. Department of Agriculture meat m- 
spection statistics for this year, from 
January through April 1964, the imports 
are up 25 percent over the previous year. 

It occurs to me that in the Department 
of Agriculture the left hand does not 
know what the right hand is doing. 

Certainly, so far as these two products 
are concerned, in my district and in the 
State of Florida, this is a serious situa- 
tion. Others have been pointed out by 
the gentleman from New York and other 
speakers. We certainly need to examine 
this tariff situation thoroughly and to 
protect the interests of American busi- 
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nessmen, from unfair and disastrous for- 
eign competition. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
York again. I hope the other Members 
of Congress will take a keen interest in 
this matter. Perhaps we can curb some 
of the administration tendencies to be 
more solicitious about the welfare of for- 
eign businessmen than they are about 
our own American businessmen. 

Mr. PILLION, I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his most valuable con- 
tribution to this discussion. I might 
say that it is time we gave this import 
and tariff situation a second look and a 
good analysis to determine, in a selective 
way, the damages which are resulting 
from present imports, along with the 
prospective damage that will result if the 
50 percent across-the-board reduction is 
arrived at in Geneva under the GATT 
negotiations, 

I am fearful that an indiscriminate 
across-the-board wholesale cutting of 
tariffs will dislocate many industries and 
seriously damage industry and agricul- 
ture throughout the country. We can- 
not calculate the amount of damage that 
will result to labor and to industry if that 
type of agreement is reached in GATT. 

This bill would set up the basis for ex- 
cluding from tariff reduction negotia- 
tions these items as to which the great- 
est amount of damage is occurring in this 
country or is likely to occur. 

Mr. GURNEY. I certainly agree 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman. 


Pierre S. du Pont High School, Wilming- 
ton, Del., Wins 1965 Bellamy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 26, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, an out- 
standing school in my State, Pierre 8. 
du Pont High School in Wilmington, has 
been presented the annual National 
Bellamy Award in recognition of its 
overall excellence. 

The students and staff of the school 
can well be proud of their achievement 
and the whole State is proud of the 
school. 

The monthly news bulletin of the Wil- 
mington public schools, which is edited 
by Mrs. Mina P. Thompson, carries an 
account of the presentation and back- 
ground on the efforts of Miss Marga- 
rette S. Miller, director of the National 
Bellamy Award. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Prerez S. pu Pont Hran School Wins 
NATIONAL BELLAMY AWARD 
The memory of Francis Bellamy, who 
wrote the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
72 years ago for Youth’s Companion maga- 
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zine, was honored in ceremonies at Pierre S. 
du Pont High School on May 18. 

The school was chosen to receive the 
award which memorializes Bellamy, a jour- 
nalist who left the ministry to become a 
magazine writer. The winning schools are 
announced each year on May 18, the anni- 
versary of Bellamy’s birth at Mount Morris, 
N. L., in 1855. 

The actual award—the flag that will ny 
over the Nation's Capitol on May 18, 1965— 
will be presented to Du Pont on October 8, 
1965. While the award goes to only one 
school in the Nation each year, schools from 
only one State at a time are considered. 

The pledge was first used officially during 
a nationwide public school demonstration 
on October 21, 1892, the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of America, Columbus Day. 

Margarette S. Miller, who was present at 
Du Pont School for the May 18 ceremony, is 
director of the awards program. In 1936 Miss 
Miller was attending a local Masonic order 
State meeting. The speaker at the meeting 
pointed out that the grave of the author of 
the pledge lay unmarked. This, Miss Miller 
felt, was an injustice. It was believed that 
Frank Bellamy (no relation to the true 
writer) was the author, though there was 
some doubt. Because of two other claims, 
some research was necessary. The question 
of authorship was first brought to public 
attention by Miss Miller who in early years 
of research believed that James Bailey Up- 
ham was the author. Upham was part- 
owner of the Youth’s Companion which 
printed the pledge for the first time on Sep- 
tember 8, 1892. 

Through letters of protest by the Bellamy 
family, Miss Miller was inspired to search 
for further proof of Upham's authorship. 
This prompted her to request that the U.S. 
Flag Association weigh the evidence and give 
adecision. In 1939 a three member panel of 
university history professors decided in favor 
of Francis Bellamy as the author of the 
pledge. Panel members were Charles C. 
Tansill, Fordham; Bernard Mayo, George- 
town; and W. Reed West, Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Signing of a congressional act inserting 
the words “under God,” in the pledge, was 
made the first order of business by President 
Eisenhower on June 14, 1954. This was the 
third modification of the pledge. In 1922, at 
the first U.S. Flag Day conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., it was changed to read “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States,” 
instead of “to my flag.” A year later, “of 
America” was added after “United States.” 

Before the Second World War the pledge 
was given with the right arm extended for- 
ward and raised slightly, with palm upward. 
Too often this had the appearance of a Nazi 
salute, so now the pledge is given while 
standing at attention or with the right hand 
over the heart. 

Pierre S. Du Pont is the 24th high school 
in the Nation to recelve the award since it 
was started by Miss Miller in 1942. 


A Plea to 12 Negro Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
thoughtful, moving address, Margaret 
Anderson, of Clinton, Tenn., has identi- 
fied the critical factor in completing the 
vital social task of our society—the full 
equality of all Americans, 
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There can be no question that passage 
of the civil rights bill is essential. It 
must be done without delay. But in her 
address, Miss Anderson has placed the 
ultimate responsibility where it does and 
must belong—on the individual and more 
Particularly on the Negro student who 
may be disposed because of many, and 
often valid, pressures to drop out before 
completing school. 

In her remarks to 12 Negro stu- 
dents in special ceremonies at Tuskegee 
Institute, Miss Anderson has empha- 
sized that you must develop yourselves 
to the fullest so that you can be useful 
citizens in a free society. The perpetua- 
tion of a democratic society such as ours 
depends upon the knowledge, the good 
judgment and the wisdom of all the peo- 
ple. Boys and girls, it is of paramount 
importance that you get as much educa- 
tion as you can.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Margaret 
Anderson’s perceptive address to these 
12 students to all who are concerned 
With the future welfare of our country. 

Miss Anderson’s address follows: 
From the New York (N. T.) Times, June 14, 

1964] 
PLEA To 12 NEGRO CHILDREN 

(Late last summer, & Federal court ordered 
Tuskegee, Als., to desegregate its high school. 
The city complied. Thereupon, Gov. George 
C. Wallace closed the school and sent a Na- 
tional Guard unit to enforce his order. Presi- 
dent Kennedy federalized the en, and 
the school opened, but all white pupils joined 
in a boycott, For the rest of the semester, 12 
Negro children were alone with 13 white 
teachers in a building designed for 250 pupils. 

(In January, the Alabama Board of Educa- 
tion ordered the school closed; the Negroes 
Were split into two groups and enrolled in 
Previously segregated high schools in towns 
10 and 20 miles away. Both these schools 
Were also immediately boycotted by their 
White pupils (for whom private schooling 
Was provided), and in April one was partially 

Yet the Negro children finished 
their year; the three seniors among them 
graduated. Their ages range from 13 to 18. 

(Today, the Tuskegee Civic Association of 

Institute, the Negro college, will 
honor the 12 in special ceremonies. One of 
the speakers will be Margaret Anderson, a 
teacher and guidance director who has ex- 
Perienced the problems of desegregation at 
her school in Clinton, Tenn, Here is her 
Speech prepared for the occasion.) 


(By Margaret Anderson) 

Boys and girls, as young as you are and as 
unprepared as you may feel for the role in 
Which you have found yourselves, you must 
realize that you are caught up in a worldwide 
ferment of people seeking better lives and 
Opportunities to grow. Your struggle is 
Called a revolution for equality. It now ex- 
tends to every continent on a shrunken 
Blobe. Small as your part may be, you are 
Tepresentative of one-tenth of the population 
of America, and two-fifths of the population 
of the South. 

There are many facets to your revolution 
tor eq . Our racial problems span 
nearly 300 years of our history. They en- 
Compass our economic life and the political 
and social structure of this Nation. These 
facets are so entwined that actually to try 
to solve one without solving another is like 
Sticking fingers in the holes in a dike. 

I have tried to consider carefully what I 
Might possibly say to you—out of my own 
experiences in working with Negro students 
Of your ages and as a plain citizen, a parent, 
and a teacher—which would be of help to 
you at this time. 
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When I think of your youth, I can only 
think that your place in history must not 
be to tear down or destroy, but to build. 
In order to build one must start with him- 
self. 

There are few now who doubt that the 
freedom your parents have worked so hard 
to gain is within sight. It is our hope that 
you will never have to endure the indigni- 
ties suffered by your grandparents. The 
acceptance, opportunity, and equality which 
you will know in your time carry many re- 
sponsibilities and challenges. 

Foremost among these responsibilities, I 
suggest, is that you must develop yourselves 
to the fullest so that you can be useful citi- 
zens in a free society. The perpetuation of 
a democratic society such as ours depends 
upon the knowledge, the good judgment, 
and the wisdom of all the people. 

Boys and girls, it is of paramount im- 
portance that you get as much education as 
you can. This means right now that you 
must stay in school, whether it be segre- 
gated or desegregated. And you must read 
and study, and study and read more. 

In addition, you must prepare yourselyes 
for a trade, develop a skill or go on to col- 
lege so that you can enter the professions. 
America needs your talents. The talents of 
your race are relatively untapped. 

The world in which you seek equality will 
be very demanding. Within the next few 
years, there will be little need for people 
with no skill or training. Even with a 
education, there is a strong possibility that 
many of you will have to be retrained during 
your lifetime. It is difficult to retrain a 
person who cannot read or write, as we are 
finding out with many of the displaced coal 
miners in the southern mountains. 

Now some of you may say, as I have heard 
Negro students say, “How can I get an educa- 
tion when the schools are inadequate, when 
I have no place to study, when there is no 
one in my family to help me, when I don’t 
have the money to buy the things the other 
boys and girls have, when my own parents 
don't really care what happens to me, when 
I feel lonely and unwanted?” x 

These conditions exist and will not dis- 
appear overnight. You are affected by them. 
We must face them together in their ugli- 
ness. Some of the personal próblems faced 
by Negro students I find are almost insur- 
mountable. Only a few days ago, I talked to 
a brilliant Negro girl, with unlimited poten- 
tialities, who is on the brink of giving up 
her education. As she said, “I woke up one 
morning and looked around me and decided 
it was just too much to undergo.” 

Let me ask you what I asked here: “Are 
you willing to lay down your young life as 
another link in the chain of ignorance, pov- 
erty, and deprivation because times are hard 
now?” 

There is no magic button we can push so 
that all of us can become educated simulta- 


is a major factor in the development of any 
can be 
cultivated. 

I can show you Negro boys and girls who 
had no place to study, yet ways have been 
found. One girl I know uses as her sanc- 
tuary a vacant schoolroom after school 
hours, or the libary at night. I know two 
sisters who take turns coming to school be- 
cause one has to stay with a sick mother. 
This is not as it should be, but it is better 
than having neither of them come at all. I 
can show you Negro students whose parents 
cannot read or write; the students are learn- 
ing and teaching ther parents. I can show 
you boys and girls who once did not dream 
of going to college; now they are there. 

Even today, there are opportunities that 
were only dreamed of a few years ago. For 
example, did you know that most colleges 
now have opened their doors to Negro stu- 
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dents and that admissions officers of the 
finest schools are scouting the country for 
capable Negro students? 

Only recently, a Negro boy I know was 
invited to enroll in three colleges. At two 
of these he was offered fine scholarships, 
Our experiences suggest that too few young 
Negroes are ready to accept such opportuni- 
ties. The same is true when it comes to 
jobs. And so I plead with you to read, study 
and work. A long history of deprivation 
can be offset, not by simply opening all doors 
but only by strenuous effort on your part. 
This means that you must set your minds 
to the things in your lives that are impor- 
tant now and will count the most later. Let 
your parents and the adults of your com- 
munity bear the burden of complaints. I 
have a strong feeling that, at your age, you 
do not really have time to take to the streets. 

Your most important tasks would seem to 
be to face the state of things as they are, to 
develop yourselves as best you can and to 
hold on. Merely holding on during crucial 
times in one's life can be very important to 
future success; it may take a great deal of 
courage. Let me tell you the of a 
Negro boy I know who was hurt deeply, and 
what happened because he held on. 


money from odd jobs and bough t the neces- 
sary equipment each boy had to buy for 
himself. The weeks passed, and 

ded 


The white boys bowed 


Now he was faced with a choice. He could 
become bitter and resentful. He could give 
up and say, “What's the use; I don't have 
a chance.” Or he could accept the unkindly 
incident for what it was and move on. 
James chose to move on. 

I did not hear much more about him that 
year except to notice his name on the school's 
honor roll. When the time came to make 
application for college, he passed the en- 
trance test with excellent scores. He was 
accepted by a very great college. By now, 
he had such respect from the white citizens 
that they all wanted to help in some way— 
to atone perhaps for this sickness 
society. James received a fine scholarship, 
Today, he plays on a varsity basketball team. 

There is no doubt in my mind that one 
day you will hear from this young man, He 
is one of those rare individuals who can see 
the precipices on both sides of a difficult road 
and keep a straight course. This is what I 
am asking you to do—hold on and keep a 
straight course—mentally, morally, and spir- 
itually, I say this to you because at your 
age I know of nothing more constructive for 
you to do. 

Second, I suggest that you must face the 
fact that you are a minority race. Any 
minority race in any country must have the 
cooperation of the majority in order to live 
peacefully and successfully. Despite the bit- 
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terness that surrounds this struggle, you 
must not permit yourselves to become in- 
tolerant. This will take strength on your 
part. Here again, education is of the great- 
est importance. As we improve our abilities 
to communicate, we grow in our understand- 
ing of each other. It is essential that we 
understand one another. 

On Memorial Day, 1963, at Gettysburg, 
Lyndon Johnson said: 

“In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come for- 
ward, North and South, white and Negro, to 
lead the way this moment of chal- 
lenge and decision. The Negro says, ‘Now.’ 
Others say, ‘Never.’ The voice of responsible 
Americans—the voice of those who died here 
and of the great man who spoke here—their 
voices say, Together.“ There is no other 
way.” 

I suggest also that not for one moment 
can you forget that you are, first, citizens 
of America, with the same responsibilities 
as every citizen to protect the principles 
upon which this Republic was founded. If, 
amid our racial strife this hot summer, you 
should feel unkindly toward the American 
way of accomplishing change, remember that 
nowhere else in the world can grievances be 
aired so freely as here. The American Negro 
has always shown great loyalty to his coun- 
try. Do not permit this loyalty to waver 
in your tion. 

REIR demooxedy has produced the 
largest group of outstanding Negroes in the 
world, from the colonial poet Phillis Wheat- 
ley, to Dr. Ralph Bunche who in 1950 received 
the world’s most distinguished award, the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Think of your own Book- 
er T. Washington and George Washington 


housed in the great libraries of the world. 
They were not intolerant men or ever dis- 
8 toward their country. Both never 
ceased to be concerned for those of their 
own race less fortunate or less endowed. 
would hope that, as you grow 
older, you think a long time before leaving 
the South. We know conditions are not as 
they should be, but we have also seen that 
they are little better elsewhere. The South 
is your home. Your roots are here. Trust 
with me that in a few more days home will 


hill to the white school where I work, amid 
hate and violence of the worst type. They 
were 12 in number, as you are 12. Those 
days were hard for all of us, as I know the 
past months have been hard for you. 

Many of our Negro students fell by the 
wayside that first year. The dropout rate 
was something over 50 percent. Always, my 
heart goes back to those children. Some of 
them are now 25 years old and have families 
of their own. I see them standing in line for 
thelr welfare checks, or sitting idly on a 
front porch of a dilapidated cabin with no 
grass or flowers on the lawn, no light inside. 

I can only think: “It shouldn't have been 
this way.” For. you see, I knew them as 
young boys and girls, like yourselves, with 
hopes and aspirations. Within weeks, their 
hopes and dreams were crushed and they re- 
turned to the old way—to sit and wait for 
nothing. For this our whole society is to 
blame. 

Only recently, I had occasion to hear some 
of the Negro members of that first desegre- 
gated class discuss their feelings after 8 years. 
fhe, Pr agreed that except for making the way 

others possible, the ordeal was of little 
— to their personal lives. 
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“But, oh,” one girl did say, “I wish I had 
held on and finished school.“ She told how 
she had tried to take courses by correspon- 
ence but had to give up even this because 
of her inability to get a job and pay for such 
instruction. As she told her story, her own 
little girl played around the dirty, broken- 
down chair in which she sat. 

Today our students do not always leave 
us as well prepared as we would desire; 
nevertheless, some have gone through college 
and hold responsible positions. And today, 
I hear young Negroes—13, 14, 15 years old— 
talk of being doctors, teachers, and ministers. 

Truly, the 20th century has bombarded our 
way of life. Yet today, boys and girls, if by 
some magic wand, you could have complete 
equality and every opportunity your hearts 
desire, you still would not have a millen- 
nium. The racial struggle of which you are 
a part is only one of the great human 
struggles going on in the world. As condi- 
tions for you improve, as we know they must, 
you are morally obligated not only to assist 
your own people but to be concerned with 
other aspects of American life where help is 
needed. 

In my Appalachian country, we have dis- 
tressed areas. Their problems are not unlike 
racial problems because they involve human 
conditions. They may have arisen from dif- 
ferent causes but the results have been the 
same: a debasement of mankind. There, in 
those beautiful mountains, too many of our 
children have become the victims of inade- 
quate schools, inadequate job opportunities, 
ignorance and apathy. 

A friend of mine, one of the great crafts- 
men of the area, who lives with his family 
on a mountaintop in Georgia, recently wrote: 

“Our mountain, like many mountains, is 
rotten in all the ways man can find to cause 
things to decay. We have an empty school 
building crowning our mountaintop. Our 
unemployment rate In this county is over 16 
percent. We have only one lawyer in the 
county, only one doctor. We have trash 
heaps on our highway and commercialism 
(poverty of spirit) ruining and eating up our 
best resource: nature's creation. It is grim. 

“The discouraging realities of every day in 
the southern mountains are overwhelm- 
ing. * * * But we have tremendous faith 
that there can be worked out the best solu- 
tions to all of these problems.” 

Solutions are being offered. As the pas- 
sage of civil rights legislation will be a major 
step in easing conditions for you, superhigh- 
ways, flood control, and reforestation proj- 
ects have been suggested for the mountain 
areas. Men of vision plead for industries to 
provide work so the mountain people can 
regain their sense of pride and usefulness. 
These changes must come. 

But with them something else must come, 
It must follow after the conscience of a 
people has been aroused. It is as necessary 


against 
it “an integrity of spirit.” It is what my 
friend on the mountaintop has, It is what 
our forebears had. 

Together—and it will take all of us work- 
ing together—we will break this cycle of 

poverty, and prejudice, so that 
every person in America can lead a better 
life and achieve his own individual great- 
ness. 

Boys and girls, there are many roads to the 
top of the mountain, but once you reach the 
top, the view is the same. Do not be afraid 
to dream big dreams, for America was built 
on a dream. But claim your rights in dig- 


nity. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God toman 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
“Thou must,’ 


ren TS 
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Crime in New York City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, knif- 
ings, beatings, and muggings are so un- 
controlled in New York City that citizens 
have been forced to organize in an effort 
to protect themselves, their homes, and 
their children. 


Vigilante groups are obviously neces- 
sary in the home city of Members of 
Congress who criticize peaceful citizens 
in other areas of this Nation. As a part 
of my remarks, I include the following 
article which appeared in U.S. News & 
wag Report under date of June 8, 
1964: 

As VIOLENCE Grows IN a BiG Crry 


New Yorx.—tThe rising tide of violence in 
this city has now brought direct action from 
a citizens’ group. 

Late in May, a community of Orthodox 
Jews in Brooklyn—members of the rect called 
Hasidim—set up a volunteer network of 
radio-car patrols to protect its members. 

The action was taken after a number of 
Hasidic Jews, incl women and chil- 
dren, were victims of knifings, beatings, or 
muggings. Jewish leaders say the assailants 
came from the Bedford-Stuyvesant district, 
which is predominantly Negro. 

ASSAULTS, GANG ATTACKS 

Among incidents of terrorism were the 
knifing and attempted rape of a rabbi's 
wife, an assault on a 10-year-old girl whose 
parents are mutes, and a gang attack by a 
band of Negroes on children attending a re- 
ligious school. 

Four radio-equipped cars, each manned 
by six young men, were assigned to patrol 
the 100 square blocks of the Hasidic commu- 
nity in the heart of Brooklyn. 

The patrols were placed in operation from 
8 p. m. to ö am. Non-Jewish sympathizers— 
12 whites and 8 Negroes—offered to man the 
cars on Friday night, the beginning of the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

The volunteer patrolmen are unarmed, 
but “all are strong,” sald Rabbi Samuel 
Schrage, the sect’s leader. The patrol is 
called The Maccabees,” for the Jewish fam- 
ily which distinguished itself in a fight 
for religious freedom more than 2,000 years 


ago. 
Rabbi Schrage ex- 


“In case of trouble,” 
plained, “our people try to overwhelm the 
attackers by sheer weight of numbers. If it 
is beyond their capacity, they call us on the 
radio and we call police.” 

FEAR OF BLOODSHED 

Negro leaders expressed fears that vigi- 
lante tactics by the patrols might lead to 
bloodshed, Police said they disapproved of 
“The Maccabees,” but could not interfere as 
long as the volunteers were unarmed and no 
riots broke out. 

Rabbi Schrage was unswayed by criticism. 
He said: 

There's just too much crime here, It's 
a matter of self-defense and self-preserva- 
tion. * * In Europe, Jews used to set 
up their own police force for self-protection. 

“Well, we want our protection here, We 
are not violent. We are very peaceful. But 
once they step on our feet we have to react. 
We have to.” 
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Connecticut’s Defense Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 1, 1964, issue of Connecticut Busi- 
ness Trends, a publication of the Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Co., contains 
an interesting study of the role of de- 
fense industry in the economy of my 
State. The article is entitled “Defense 
Business and Connecticut's Future.” 

The article indicates that Connecticut 
leads the Nation in per capita prime mili- 
tary procurement projects and has done 
80 for a number of years. Defense pro- 
duction, it states, engages 34 percent of 
the States total manufacturing employ- 
ment. In particular, 85 percent of those 
employed in the manufacture of trans- 
Portation equipment and 45 percent of 
those producing instruments—a tradi- 
tional occupation of our State—now 
labor on contracts for the Government. 

Several of Connecticut’s leading indus- 
tries, some located in my own district, are 
primarily engaged in defense produc- 
tion—General Dynamic’s Electric Boat 
Division at Groton and United Aircraft’s 
Hamilton Standard and Pratt and Whit- 
ney Divisions in the Hartford area, for 
example. 

The important role of defense indus- 
tries is further emphasized in the obser- 
vation that manufacturing employment 
in Connecticut has held constant in the 
last several years only because the num- 
ber of defense workers was rising so 
rapidly.“ 

“Connecticut's economic future rests, 
therefore, with all of us,” the article 
concludes. It depicts the efforts of pri- 
vate contractors to discover “new avenues 
of expansion in order to supply the im- 
petus for further growth, which for a 
number of years has come from our de- 
fense industries.” It implies, moreover, 
that the Government must assiduously 
Scrutinize the economic implications of 
the armament reductions which we all 
hope we may someday achieve. 

This article thus contains valuable in- 
formation and focuses on crucial issues 
of public policy. For these reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert it into the REC- 
ORD. It reads as follows: 

DEFENSE BUSINESS AND CONNECTICUT'S FUTURE 

How would a cutback in defense spending 
affect our Connecticut economy? Two fac- 
tors make this a particularly significant ques- 
tion. First, a number of very important and 
Successful defense-oriented companies are 
located in our State. And secondly, the 
spread of automation has already caused con- 
cern over the capacity of industry nationwide 
to absorb the increasing number of young 
People who are joining our labor force. 

There has been much in the news recently 
about Government economies, particularly in 
the Defense Department budget. While ma- 
jor disarmament moves appear unlikely in 
the immediate future, cold war tensions have 
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eased somewhat. The Nation, moreover, ap- 


ments, a decline of about $1 billion a year 
in the total defense budget over the next 
5 years is being predicted by many compe- 
tent observers. The procurement portion of 
the 1965 defense budget calls for a decline 
of $1.9 billion, from $15.7 billion to $13.8 
billion. Projected exepnditures for aircraft 
alone will from $6.6 billion in fiscal 
1964 to $5.7 billion in fiscal 1965. 


CONNECTICUT'S LEADERSHIP IN DEFENSE 


The unusual importance of defense work to 
Connecticut is well known. For a number 
of years, our State has led the Nation in per 
capita prime military procurement contracts. 
In 1963 Connecticut's share of such contract 
awards was $1.1 billion, or 4.4 percent of the 
national total. 

Late in 1962, the Connecticut Labor De- 
partment surveyed the number of our man- 
ufacturing workers who were engaged in pro- 
ducing goods for Government purchase. 
(See table I.) They concluded that the num- 
ber totaled approximately 140,000 people. 
This figure represents 34 percent of all our 
manufacturing employment, a higher pro- 
portion, probably, than in any other State. 
Tt is estimated that these workers require 
and support the activities of roughly one- 
third that number of workers in the service 
trades, or something in the order of 45,000 
people. The resulting total of 185,000 work- 
ers represents approximately 20 percent of 
our total nonagricultural work force. 

The greatest proportionate concentration 
of defenes-related activity is in the New 
London-Groton area, location of the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics, the 
Navy’s primary producer of submarines. A 
recent study by the Southeastern Connecti- 
cut Regional Planning Agency points out 
that in addition to the 17,500 employees at 
Electric Boat there are 13,000 military per- 
sonnel and 2,300 civilian employees at the 
military bases in the area for a total of 32,800 
people or about 41 percent of the total em- 
ployment of 79,100. It further estimates that 
these 32,800 employees generate 18,500 jobs 
in the service industries. Thus 65 percent 
of all jobs in the area are dependent on some 
phase of defense activity. 

The next highest concentration of defense 
work is in the Hartford area, the corporate 
home of United Aircraft and of its Pratt & 
Whitney and Hamilton Standard Divisions. 
The Connecticut Labor Department estimates 
that 43,000 or 46 percent of the area’s manu- 
facturing workers are employed in Govern- 
ment work. Norwalk and Stamford also rank 
high with 45 and 37 percent, respectively. 

These figures, of course, include not only 
the large and well-known producers like 
United Aircraft and Electric Boat, but also 
& numerous array of medium and small sized 
suppliers and subcontractors. It would be 
this group which would likely feel the first 
impact of any major Government cutbacks. 


SPACE AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


The fastest area of Government 
procurement is that of space exploration. It 
also provides an appropriate application for 
many of the skills gained in defense work. 
United Aircraft, through bold use of its own 
research funds, has achieved significant 
breakthroughs in space technology. Its 
United Technology Division has d 
the world’s largest solid propellant rocket 
motor. Pratt & Whitney's RL-10 liquid 
hydrogen engines powered the upper stage 
of the Centaur rocket and the second stage 
of the Saturn rocket, both of which have 
performed very well. Pratt & Whitney has 
also been selected by NASA to develop fuel 
cell powerplants to be used in lunar probes. 
The Hamilton Standard Division has ac- 
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quired many space contracts, including the 
development of the astronaut's space suits 
and portable life support back packs for use 
in excursions from the Apollo spacecraft. 

A recent Connecticut Development Com- 
mission study indicates that many of our 
other companies are also gaining capabilities 
in the space field. Most space exploration 
facilities, however, are located in Florida and 
California. The concentration of facilities 
and manpower in these regions may impose 
some limitations, from purely a geographic 
standpoint, on the research and development 
funds and actual production contracts which 
flow into Connecticut. 

Our defense-oriented companies are also 
making imaginative efforts to develop civilian 
applications for their products and tech- 
niques. United Aircraft’s commercial busi- 
ness accounted for 21 percent of total 1963 
sales, and the company anticipates further 
increases, In addition to commercial avia- 
tion business, UAC has had considerable suc- 
cess in adapting its jet turbines to genera. 
tion of electric power, locomotive and ship 
propulsion, saline water conversion, gas lique- 
faction, and other industrial uses. Its fuel 
cells may also have extensive commercial 
applications. Unfortunately, it is more dim - 
cult for many smaller companies to muster 
sufficient resources to develop the commer- 
cial possibilities of their Government busi- 
ness, 


MAINTAINING CONNECTICUT'S GROWTH 
If we assume that the flexibility and 
astuteness of our Connecticut manufacturers 


will enable them to divert any man 
likely to be released by 4 —.— 


of 25 percent from 770,000 to 985,000 people. 
Virtually all of the net increase, however, 
has come in nonmanufacturing jobs (see 
table II). Manufacturing employment has 
only about held constant. Actually, this 
is a relatively good as in most in- 
dustrialized States manufacturing employ- 
ment declined during this period. The prob- 
lem is that manufacturing employment in 
Connecticut held even only because the num- 
ber of defense workers was rising so rapidly. 
Employment in tion equipment 
manufacturing, for instance, (which includes 
both aircraft and submarines and is esti- 
mated to be 85 percent for Government 
orders) rose from 29,600 to 86,200 people. 
This industry alone, therefore, including the 
service employment which it generated, pro- 
duced on the order of 80,000 new 
jobs in Connecticut because of Government 
orders. This represents about 40 t of 
the total net increase in jobs in our State 
during this period. 

The demands made upon Connecticut's 
supply of skilled labor by the growth of our 
Successful defense producers may have dis- 
couraged the entry of some new businesses 
into our State and diverted them to labor 
surplus areas. But without this growth, it 
would have been extremely difficult to süs- 
tain the level of manuf: employment, 
and unemployment would probably exceed 
its present total of approximately 55,000 
workers. 

Connecticut's economic future rests, there- 
fore, with all of us. Our defense manufac- 
turers are working hard to find new markets 
which will support their present work forces. 
Other businessmen must also look for new 
avenues of expansion in order to supply the 
impetus for further growth, which for a num- 
ber of years has come from our defense 
industries. And all of us must help in cre- 
ating conditions which will attract new firms 
into Connecticut. 
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TasLe I—Numbder of workers engaged in ae 


Total Em- 
manu- | ployed | Percent 
facturing | in Gov- | Govern- 
employ- | ernment | ment 
ment produc- | of total 
tion 
Total manufacturing... 417,850 | 141,470 33.9 
equi, — 84, 480 71, 690 84.9 
pment „ „ 

m Š 25, 680 4, 390 16.5 
Fabricated metals 47, 660 10, 490 22.0 
Machinery 64, 730 13, 760 21.3 
Electrical equipment 38, 630 14, 090 36. 5 
I ents. ..--.-... 18, 060 8, 030 44.5 
0 manufacturing. 137, 610 19, 020 13.8 


Source: Connecticut Labor Department. 


Taste II. — Changes in employment by 
selected industries and sectors of the 
Connecticut economy, 1947-64 


Source: Connecticut Labor Department 


Lithuanian American Congress 
Convention in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI.. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for all of us here in Wash- 
ington this weekend to welcome to the 
Nation’s Capital more than 400 delegates 
to the convention being held at the 
Shoreham Hotel by the Lithuanian 
American Congress. 

In America, where all people have the 
right of self-determination, it is appro- 
priate that so many of our citizens retain 
such an active interest in their ethnic 
backgrounds and heritages. 

The Lithuanian-Americans are among 
our finest, most public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly fitting that they have 
chosen Washington, D.C., as the site of 
their convention, for our Government 
continues to recognize the prewar Lith- 
uanian Council. We have remained in- 
flexible in our refusal to grant recogni- 
tion to the Communist puppet regime 
which denies liberty to the people of 
Lithuania. 

By their presence in Washington, the 
Lithuanian American Congress reminds 
us once again that there are untold thou- 
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sands in the world who are not free to 
convene together and who must endure 
governments which would deny to each 
man the right to his own thoughts and 
political beliefs. 

I join with my colleagues in welcoming 
the Lithuanian American Congress Con- 
vention to Washington and hope we can 
look forward to having them return to 
our Nation’s Capital soon again. 


Shevchenko Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the memory of Ukrainian 
freedom fighter, Taras Shevchenko, a 
statue will be unveiled in his honor to- 
morrow. The unveiling ceremony will 
take place at 23d and P Streets NW., 
where the statue is erected. 

Erection of the statue not only hon- 
ors a patriot whose life symbolized op- 
position to tyranny, it is an additional 
symbol of U.S. concern for residents of 
the captive nations. Americans of 
Ukrainian descent are justly proud on 
this memorable occasion. 

The unveiling ceremonies will include 
a program in the Washington Coliseum. 
Two concerts of choruses with a sym- 
phony orchestra will also be presented 
in Constitution Hall on the same day 
and a banquet for 5,000 persons will be 
held in the National Guard Armory in 
Washington, D.C., in the evening. 

A large delegation from Argentina and 
a huge crowd of Canadian-Ukrainians in 
chartered trains and buses are expected 
from Canada to take part in the Wash- 
ington ceremonies. 

Shevchenko—a contemporary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—embodied in his poetry the 
“holy ideas” of Ukraine as did the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, and 
as the words of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln embody the highest prin- 
ciples of America. Shevchenko expressed 
the close tie between Ukraine and Amer- 
ica over 100 years ago not only by call- 
ing for national independence but also 
for the coming to Ukraine of a Wash- 
ington with “his new and righteous law.” 

Over 30,000 Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry and their friends and over 
10,000 schoolchildren have donated to 
the Shevchenko Memorial Fund to help 
insure erection of the monument. 

Recognizing the international impor- 
tance of this event more than 150 prom- 
inent Americans have joined a national 
honorary or sponsoring committee for the 
unveiling. They include 33d President 
of the United States, Hon. Harry S. Tru- 
man; former Vice President, Hon. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon; Governors of many States, 
presidents of universities and colleges, 
leaders of nationality groups, leading 
journalists, civic and church leaders, 
U.S. Senators and Representatives of 
both parties. 
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The Shevchenko statue in the heart 
of Washington, our Nation’s Capital, 
symbolizes a long and losting friendship 
between the people of Ukraine and the 
United States. Together, we share the 
love of liberty and a determination to be 
free. 


Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
objections were raised to the Becker 
amendment during the recent House Ju- 
diciary Committee hearings on this pro- 
posal. Bishop J. Brooke Mosley, the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Dela- 
ware, excellently summarized the posi- 
tion of many clergymen who appeared 
before the committee to oppose the 
amendment. I commend his statement, 
which follows, to my colleagues and all 
those who desire to prevent the debase- 
ment of religion in American life: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to be here. Thank you 
for inviting me to share some of my opinions 
about prayers and devotional Bible reading 
in the public schools. 

My convictions have led me to welcome the 
decisions in this matter made by the U.S. 
Supreme Court on June 25, 1962, and on 
June 17, 1963. 

I oppose amending the U.S. Constitution 
in order to permit religious devotional exer- 
cises to be held in public schools, 

I believe that religious devotions, how- 
ever plain or simple they may be, are highly 
personal ns of a man’s religious 
faith and should neither be required nor in 
any way promoted by the state or by any 
of the agencies of the state, for this is an 
encroachment of the state upon an individ- 
ual's religious freedom. A man has the 
right to pray if he chooses and an equal 
right not to pray if he chooses. A free state 
preserves a man’s right to do either. The 
proposed amendments to the US. Constitu- 
tion which would permit school officials 
(the state) to prescribe religious devotions 
in public schools is, I believe, a restriction of 
this freedom and an unwelcome alteration of 
the Bill of Rights. 

It has been said, in support of religious 
devotions in public schools, that our rell- 
gious traditions are great national assets, 
that our democratic institutions are rooted 
in them and that, therefore, this inheri- 
tance must be cherished and advanced. 

I believe this without reservation. But I 
also believe that these religious traditions 
cannot be well preserved and advanced by 
coercing others—even in the slightest de- 
gree—to join in devotional exercises when 
in their hearts they do not wish to do so. 
This does not nourish our religious tradi- 
tions. It undermines them. 

It is not enough to state in reply that there 
is no coercion because the young people are 
free to leave the classroom if they or their 
families object to religious devotions. The 
fact of the matter is that the students are 
not completely free to do this. It is a rare 


prescribed by school officials (the State) and 
conducted under the authority of the teach- 
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ers who for most children are perfect sym- 
bols of authority. So the pressure upon 


more than a person 
bear. The State has no right 
burden upon him. I believe it is especially 
Offensive when it is done in the name of the 
Christian religion. 

It has been maintained by proponents of 
school prayers and meditative Bible reading 
that these are not devotional programs at all 
but merely opening exercises. But to the ex- 
tent this is true or to the extent that the 
Public school gives the impression that it is 
true then the state and the church have 
joined to debase both prayer and Holy Scrip- 
ture. Neither is a gimmick for cranking up 
the academic machinery and we shall dam- 
age the religious traditions we seek to pre- 
Serve if we use them as such. 

It remains true, however, that religious 
believers on both sides of this issue want 
young people—indeed, want ull people—to 
know and to appreciate the religious tradi- 
tions which have helped to make this Na- 
tion what it is. No man is well educated 
who does not have a mature and adequate 
understanding of vital religion. 

But this can be accomplished by an ob- 
jective study of religion, including a 
thorough reading of the Holy Bible as well 
as other religious literature, which can be 
done in public schools as an academic pur- 
suit. The Supreme Court has not ruled this 
out. In fact, it seems to suggest that it be 
done, In good conscience, therefore, we can 
encourage and develop such teaching for our 
children; but what we may not do in good 
conscience is to require them to participate 
in any form of corporate worship. 

Admittedly, neither the churches nor the 
Public schools have done much to set up 
appropriate plans of objective study like this. 
The problems that face us as soon as we 
think of it are so numerous that it has been 
easier to settle for opening devotions.” But 
these problems, although thorny, are not 
forbidding. It will take a lot of doing, but 
I believe good religious education can be de- 
veloped by Protestants, Orthodox, Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and others working to- 
gether; and if we are genuinely concerned 
about wanting our young people to have an 
understanding of their religious and cultural 
heritage, we will make honest attempts to do 
50. 


The questions raised by such a proposal 
are the ones for us to answer, it seems to me. 
It is no answer to our problem to say to Jews, 
to Roman Catholics, to 57 varieties of Prot- 
estants, to Orthodox, to atheists, and to all 
the varied and sundry types of believers, non- 
believers, and half-believers in our com- 
munities, “Please bow your heads and pray— 
or leave the room.” 


Foreign Aid Victory for President 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


; OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Passage of the foreign aid authorization 
bill was a historic occasion of which 
President Johnson can be justly proud. 
Never in the entire history of American 
foreign aid has a President been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the total amount of 
money requested for foreign assistance. 

I think this is a significant milestone 
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in the history of foreign policy and indi- 
cates the true support for this vital 
program. 

The following editorial which appeared 
recently in the Washington Star com- 
mends President Johnson on his judi- 
cious leadership in the field of foreign 
aid. I join with the Washington Star in 
commending President Johnson for his 
skillful leadership and want to bring 
the editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House. 

The editorial follows: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 


June 15, 1964] 
A Gur 


President Johnson has good reason to feel 
a glow of gratification over the way the House 
has dealt with his request for foreign ald. 
By a rollcall vote of 230 to 175, it has author- 
ized—almost exactly down to the last 
penny—the $3.5 billion he has asked for. 

This has never before happened in the 
17-year history of foreign aid. Always in the 
past, the House has slashed away at the 
annual Presidential recommendations. But 
now, setting a precedent of sorts, it has ac- 
cepted at face value Mr. Johnson's argument 
that $3.5 billion must be regarded as a pre- 
shrunk, barebones, rockbottom sum vi- 
tally needed to serve the Nation's best inter- 
ests abroad. We hope the Senate follows 
suit. 

Still to come, of course, is the vote needed 
to appropriate the authorized funds. But 
what the House has already done is a promis- 
ing augury. It is a measure of Mr. John- 
son's unique skill and persuasiveness in deal- 
ing with the Congress. It suggests that hon- 
esty may be a better policy than the tradi- 
tional practice of padding appropriations re- 
quests in anticipation of their being cut. 

Given such a gift, any occupant of the 
White House must cherish it as some 
good not only for himself, but for all the 
Nation. 


Cuba Today—Third of a Series 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as I stated on June 24, the articles 


(By Bruce Taylor) 

Tt is not despite Fidel Castro’s best efforts 
that Cuba is grievously ill. It is because of 
them. There is no realism in his programs 
to make the country self-sufficient, 

establishes himself as the ultimate au- 
in a project, becomes entirely en- 
in it, sets unattainable goals for it, 

loses interest, leaves all of 
puzzled out by subordinates who 
know less about it than he does, and moves 
on to something else. 


Cuba’s economic welfare is determined 
almost wholly by its ability to produce 
sugar. It is Cuba’s only real currency. Last 
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Premier Castro is talking about 10 million 
tons by 1970, but this year’s production will 
be even lower than last year’s. 

FORCED TO BUY SUGAR 


He is committed for 3.84 million tons, and 
has admitted in speeches he has been forced 
to buy sugar on the open market to meet 
that commitment. 

Mr. Castro is unable to plan ahead. 

Last year's low production was caused by 
the shortage of experienced cane cutters he 
created by bringing them into the cities 
after the previous season to work in industry 
He was unable to free them to return to the 
fields at harvest time. 

Wielding a machete is work, 
and it is definitely an art. not 
only can ruin the current crop, but the suc- 
ceeding one. 

IMPORTS CANE CUTTERS 


This year, Mr. Castro thought he had the 
problem beaten by importing new, specially 
designed Russian mechanical cane cutters. 
They did not prove effective. So he ordered 
practically all of his army into the fields. 
This improved the situation to some extent— 
although we saw thousands upon thousands 
of acres of cane that could never be cut in 
time—but this year there was a new prob- 
lem: transportation. 

Where it was relatively good last year, it 
broke down this year. The old American 
trucks he has been using were another 
year older. There are not nearly enough 
Soviet vehicles in Cuba to replace them. He 
used oxen. 

Next year, he doubtlessly will be 
by the increasing malfunction of the ma- 
chinery in the American-built sugar mills, 
All of it is at least 5 years old, and no re- 
placement parts for it are available to him. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT 
This second successive sugar crop failure 
has had a tremendous psychological effect on 
the Cubans. It has heightened anti-Castro 
emotion everywhere on the island, but most 
particularly in the agricultural areas where 
his main strength originally lay. 
It is not generally known that Mr. Castro 
last year carried out a second agrarian re- 
form. It nationalized the farms of the 
‘people who had given him his most solid 
support. 
His first agrarian reform law was enacted 
in 1960, a year after he became dictator, and 
was the one which he had promised. It took 
over for the state all farms of more than 30 
“cavallerias,” There are 33 acres to a cavel- 
leria. 
Most of these farms and plantations be- 
longed to absentee United States and Cuban 
landlords, and there was little general sym- 
pathy for them. The land was not turned 
over to individuals, however; the individuals 
were turned onto it, to work it for the state, 

REPORTS START TO FLY 

Last year, reports began to fly that Mr. 
Castro was contemplating further agrarian 
measures. 

ANAP, an association of owners of small 
private farms, was worried. It called a con- 
vention last summer to ask Mr. Castro what, 
if any, plans he had. Mr, Castro assured the 
association he was satisfied to take no more 
than 70 percent of all land under cultivation 
and to leave the balance to the ANAP, 

Less than 2 months later he quietly en- 
acted his second agrarian reform law. It 
nationalized all farms of more than five cay- 
allerias. 

ANAP was destroyed, but if that wasn't 
bad enough, Mr. Castro had more bad news. 

TOOK ALL OF LAND 


The state took every last acre of every 
farm of more than five cavallerias. It also 
took all buildings on the farms, and turned 
out their owners with nothing more than 
clothes on their backs. 
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Compensation varied, from a minimum cf 
100 pesos a month to a maximum of 250 pes. 
a month for 10 years, according to the size of 
the farm. 

A farmer with even one or two children 
could not survive. To maintain a stable diet 
he would have to buy food on the black mar- 
ket, and he would now have to pay rent— 
if he was lucky enough to find a place to live. 

Premier Castro’s typical lack of foresight 
compounded their troubles even further. He 
had neglected the mechanics of a system by 
which the compensation payments could be 
made. A great number of the evicted farm- 
ers received no money at all for several 
months. 

CONSCRIPTION RESENTED 

The reasons for their mounting antago- 
nism toward Mr. Castro do not end even 
there. He has begun compulsory military 
service for all able-bodied men between 17 
and 45, His method of conscription is to 
go into small towns, seemingly at random, 
and strip them of all men who fit the bill. 

Mr. Castro began his reign with a great 
rash of construction. He had reasonable 
success putting up homes for laborers and 
farmers in the interior, but his project in 
East Havana—across the bay from the city 
proper—was a flop. 

MEANT AS SHOWPLACE 


It was to have been a showplace. He put 
up beautiful seven- and eight-story apart- 
ment buildings. They are impressive, and 
Government officials delight in pointing them 
out to you. 

But when you get away from the officials 
and talk to the people who live there, you 
find the buildings are anything but practical. 

You learn that Mr. Castro couldn't get 
elevators for them, so no one on the upper 
floors is happy. And transportation to the 
city is so unpredictable the people can’t 
comfortably get to and from their jobs. Most 
of them would move—if there was some- 
where else to go. 

BUILDS POWERPLANTS 

Cuba is in the process of constructing two 
thermoelectric powerplants, one at each end 
of the island. These, however, are being 
built by Russians, and are progressing well. 

To the very bare credit side of Mr. Castro’s 
construction ledger must be inscribed his 
fishermen’s cooperative at Manzanillo, on 
the Caribbean coast of Oriente Province. Al- 
most 600 fishermen and their families live 
im small but very attractive prefabricated 
concrete homes. They pay no rent. 

The development has a barbershop, a hos- 
pital, a pharmacy, and other such services. 
All are free. 

RUSH GIVES OUT 

The fishérmen earn up to 400 pesos a 
month, three to four times the national 
average. 

Mr. Castro's early gush of construction has 
petered out now. There is a sign in Havana 
that tells people who can’t get past the city 
to see for themselves that 70 percent of the 


It is an outrageous He. 
are there. So are the mud-fioor hovels that 
line every roadway through the interior. 

Castro is attempting to inject some reality 
into his planning now, but without notable 
achievement. 


LECTURES ON LIVESTOCK 
Currently, he is an expert on livestock, 
and lectures at great length on the subject 
in speeches and in private conversation. He 
wants to export beef, and says he is experi- 
menting with natural feeds that will enable 
him to raise cattle without having to un- 
port the fertilizers of which he is so desper- 
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At the moment there is not enough good 
beef in Cuba for his own people. 

Cuba's climate is such that it should be a 
prolific producer of food. Properly tended, its 
soil can be induced to give three crops of 
corn a year, for instance. But the island's 
agriculture is in a mess. The Russian and 
Red Chinese technicians brought there to 
straighten it out do not appear to be mak- 
ing much headway. 

CANADIANS’ FARM SUCCESS 

They are being shown to great disadvan- 
tage by several Ontario tobacco farmers work- 
ing on contract In Cuba. Their success has 
been spectacular. They have introduced 
Canadian seed and methods to Cuban tobacco 
farming in Pinar del Rio Province, and have 
increased production there in the past year 
by 300 percent. 

Mr. Castro’s own inadequacies are largely 
responsible for the failure of his programs 
and, accordingly, the condition in which 
Cuba finds itself today. 

But he also is handicapped by the fact that 
the only people he can trust are the people 
who fought with him in his revolution, and 
they are the ones he has had to install in 
positions of wide authority. Most are totally 
unfit to hold them. 

AVOID DECISIONS 


It is seldom that the head of one depart- 
ment or ministry knows what his counterpart 
in another is doing; it is even more seldom 
that one of them will make a decision. 

Cubans have always been famous for get- 
ting things done “manana’’—tomorrow. 

With the addition of inept Communist 
bureaucracy, you're extremely fortunate in 
Cuba today if you can get things done by 
la semana proxima'™—next week. 


ARA’s OEDP Program Was a Farce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nities scrambling for ARA benefits lost 
no time in filing their overall economic 
development plans. By May 1, 1963, 81 

designated 


involved only limited thoughtful analysis 
of community resources and contained 
little that would provide a blueprint for 
future community economic develop- 
ment. Many were poorly conceived and 
failed to contain essential economic data. 
Most were choked with information hay- 
ing no bearing upon the purpose of the 
OEDP. Since many of the filing orga- 
nizations were direct successors of the 
established local economic development 
groups—by 1961 there were more than 
3,000 in existence according to SBA esti- 
mates—it was not surprising to find that 
the OEDP’s followed the long-established 
tradition of such groups by basing the 
“plans” for future development on en- 
ticing new manufacturing plants from 
some far-off place. In short, most of 
the OEDP's were ple in the sky” docu- 
ments. Actually, manufacturing em- 
ployment. is declining. ARA could 
scarcely base sound economic planning 
for its customers upon expanding manu- 
facturing plants. 
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The community OEDP’s also empha- 
sized the need for more public works and 
facilities. A good many of the “needed” 
public works projects had little relation- 
ship to the future economic development 
of the community. Few promoters paid 
any attention to the potential cost of the 
proposed projects even when they had 
relevance to economic development. Few 
bothered to compute a cost-benefit ratio 
to justify the proposed public works. 
The planning process was not taken seri- 
ously; it was just looked upon as a pre- 
liminary hurdle to obtaining Federal 
largess. 

Local communities of State economic 
development agencies often ignored the 
congressional and ARA desire for “‘grass- 
roots” preparation. For one example, 
most, if not all, of the OEDP’s for Ken- 
tucky were prepared by the State area 
program office in Frankfort. They were 
in such general terms that without basic 
changes they could have described almost 
any area. 

Incredibly, the ARA went along with 
this cavalier attitude. It faced the 
choice of either approving inadequate 
plans or disqualifying areas for receiving 
ARA cash until better plans were pro- 
duced. The ARA was no less anxious to 
help than the communities were to re- 
ceive help. So it accepted the plans. 
The ARA had developed neither the ex- 
pertise nor the staff to appraise the valid- 
ity of the local programs and to offer 
sound suggestions for the development of 
more comprehensive plans. 

ARA and its staff are inexperienced in 
the crucial business of economic develop- 
ment and planning. Their main objec- 
tive is to stimulate and process applica- 
tions for Federal cash. ARA does not 
let essentials interfere with spending. 

ARA also dissipated funds on foolish 
engineering studies. For example, ARA 
financed one study of the feasibility and 
design of a multipurpose reservoir in the 
Willapa River Basin, Wash., the kind of 
job that Congress has the Corps of Engi- 
neers to do. It did the same thing in 
southern Illinois, where the Corps of 
Engineers has for several years been con- 
sidering the building of a multimillion- 
dollar reservoir to supply industrial water 
and create a tourist attraction. 


Critical View of Student Grouping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1964 


Mr.LIBONATL Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Chicago chapter, Industrial 
Relations Research Association, has pre- 
pared a “Critical Review of Student 
Groupings,” with a review of its early his- 
tory and a compendium of the various 
plans that have been experimented with 
in the United States and abroad, for the 
purpose of giving deliberate and scholarly 
thought to the evaluation and recon. 
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struction of their administrative organi- 
zation, in order to aid the instructional 
process. He has perfected, with cryptic 
clarity, an illuminating review of the 
subject. 

He also develops an interesting out- 
line of trends contributing to its prac- 
tical application and ultimate perfection 
and, also, to institute these effective 
methods to deal with the problems of 
educating the growing number of chil- 
dren, and other problems. 

Dr. Reuter's review follows: 


A CRITICAL Review or STUDENT GROUPING 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Dr. D. Richard Wynn recently said in his 
new book, “Organization of Public Schools,” 
something that is significant: More and 
more school systems are giving deliberate and 
scholarly thought to the evaluation and re- 
construction of their administrative organi- 
zation, This new ferment in the study of 
organization as an administrative process is 
sorely needed and long overdue as school or- 
ganization struggles to keep pace with the 
heavy burdens of sharply rising enrollments, 
expanded staff, increased services to youth 
and society, and growing complexity of the 
School's relationship to society.” I believe 
another area of equal importance is student 
grouping. 

EARLY HISTORY OF GROUPINGS 


Children have always been grouped in some 
manner to aid the instructional process. The 
Boston system is one of the pioncers in the 
area of the grouping of students. Prof. J. D. 
Philbrick organized the Quincy Grammar 
School of Boston about 1848, and this was 
probably the first graded American school. 

Grouping first became popular as an ad- 
ministrative device and by 1860 it was an 
accepted nationwide principle. The trend 
from no established system to a complete 
system that did not fully consider the pupils, 
brought about many recognized defects. 
The defects were recognized long before pos- 
itive remedies were suggested. One such 
recommendation came from the “44th Year- 
book": School systems of the United States 
are poorly organized to deal effectively with 
the problems of educating the growing num- 
ber of children who move from place to 
Place.” 


A large number of grouping plans have 
been tried in America and abroad. Below is 
a brief review of some of these plans: 

1. The St. Louis, Mo., plan was prepared 
in 1862. Each school year was divided into 
four 10-week periods. This quarterly pro- 
motion plan has remained as a part of the 
elementary schools for many years. 

2. The Pueblo, Colo., plan was established 
on the recommendation of Preston W. Search. 
The plan provided for complete individual 
progress for each pupil. All units in each 
course were studied by each pupil, but were 
completed at different rates. The program 
lasted only a short time and was discontinued 
in 1894. 

3. The Cambridge, Mass., plan was estab- 
lished in 1893 and provided the same work 
for all pupils for the first 3 years in elemen- 
tary school, with the last 6 years arranged 
in two parallel courses. This plan was geared 
for the average and superior children. 

4. The Portland, Oreg., plan organized 
the elementary school around 54 units. 
There were two groups of students, with one 
group completing six units and the other 
eight each year. The two groups articulated 
at various points so that transfer was 
possible. 

5. The Batavia, N.Y., plan was geared 
primarily for slow learners in large classes. 
There were two teachers for each room, with 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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the first one in charge of instruction and the 
second one as a remedial coach. 

6. The North Denver, Colo.,, plan was 
geared primarily for bright children. All 
children completed minimum ents 
with the bright ones receiving additional 
topics. 

7. The Santa Barbara, Calif., plan divided 
the school population into three sections. 
The low section did the minimum assign- 
ments, with the second section achieving 
more, and the top section even more ex- 
tensive work. 

8. The platoon plan has been termed the 
“work-study-play school.” At all times one 
group would be in the homeroom studying 
fundamental subjects while the other group 
would be engaged in special rooms. The 
plan was used in Bluffton and Gary, Ind. 

9. The Dalton, Mass., plan was first intro- 
duced by Helen Parkhurst in 1919 and was 
adopted the next year in the high school at 
Dalton, Mass. It has been applied more suc- 
cessfully in Europe than in the United States 
and in the high school than in the elemen- 
tary grades. The subjects are divided into 
academic and nonacademic groups, with the 
former being based on individual pupil prog- 
ress and the latter taught by class method. 

10. The Winnetka, II., plan. Frederic 
Burk initiated this program in the Labora- 
tory School of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College in 1913, and under the 
leadership of Carlton W. Washburne, it was 
established in the elementary schools of 
Winnetka, III. The individual instruction 
used in the plan is essentially a method of 
curriculum organization. 

A number of educational authorities have 
classified these plans under various headings. 
All groups are classified under four headings: 
the self-contained classroom unit, the de- 
partmental plan, the platoon organization, 
and the plan of individual instruction. 
These various plans and modifications were 
conceived to fit the needs of pupils of 
America.“ 


CURRENT PROGRAMS 


There are several important programs in 
operation in various sections of the Nation 
at the present time. These programs are 
more general in nature than previous ones 
and most of them do not bear individual sur- 
names. Instead, they are classified more 
nearly according to function. Perhaps Dr. 
Harl R. Douglass has indicated the need for 
these programs: * “Critics from both groups 
have argued that more adequate provisions 
should be made for the education of stu- 
dents." Some of these current grouping 
plans follow: 

1. The Woodring plan provides for an un- 
graded primary school and a middle ele- 
mentary school, with children moving as fast 
as their abilities will allow. 

2. The multiple-track plan is ordinarily 
used where there are three ability groups and 
each child is assigned to one of these. The 
plan is primarily used in secondary schools. 

8. The departmental plan is where stu- 
dents are assigned to various teachers who 
are specialists in their fields. This plan is 
normally used in the secondary schools. 

4. The ungraded plan is normally used in 
elementary schools, The time element is not 
particularly important as emphasis is in the 
direction of successful completion of the 
task. 

5. The primary-intermediate plan is nor- 
mally used in small schools in which one 
teacher will instruct all primary grade pupils 
and the other teacher will instruct the inter- 
mediate grade pupils. The pupils are thus 
grouped together for instruction in one or 
more subjects, regardless of grade. 

6. The intrasubject plan is where children 
may be in several groups for different sub- 
jects. The plan is common in secondary 
schools. 

7. The cooperative group plan is where 
teachers will cooperate in a program where 
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each teacher is responsible for his own sub- 
ject matter. 

8. The vestibule plan is where students 
are given special help until they are ready to 
proceed into regular classes. 

9. The social maturity plan is where chil- 
dren are assigned on the basis of social de- 
velopment, 

10. The grade plan is where students in the 
Same chronological age are placed together 
in a grade. 

11. The split-grade plan is where students 
in two or three grade levels are assigned 
to one teacher. 

12. The advanced-class plan is where chil- 
dren of higher ability are placed in a class 
for more advanced instruction. 

13. The special grouping plan is used for 
a small group of gifted children when they 
are brought together from separate schools. 

14. The tutoring plan is where students 
are in a regular class for instruction, but 
where the gifted members assume special 
projects outside the class under the super- 
vision of teachers. 

15. The special class plan is where stu- 
dents scoring less than 70 on an individual 
intelligence test are placed in an ungraded 
situation. 


TWO MAJOR TYPES OF GROUPING 


While there are currently several types of 
grouping, homogeneous and heterogeneous 
are the two major ones. 

The “Dictionary of Education“ defines 
homogeneous grouping as: „ “the classifica- 
tion of pupils for the purpose of forming 
instructional groups having a relatively high 
degree of similarity in regard to certain fac- 
tors that affect learning; the procedure of or- 
ganizing data in subject-matter fields or 
areas of experience into groups or divisions, 
the parts of which are relatively alike in re- 
spect to one or more tics, such 
as degree of difficulty, usefulness, or appeal 
to pupils.” 

Many advantages are given for homogene- 
ous grouping. Among the ones most com- 
monly used are the following: 

1. The freedom of children to proceed with 
others of like ability at their own rate. 

2. The challenge of children to do their 
best work. 

3. The possibility of children maintaining 
democratic living without constant associ- 
ation in all activities. 

4. The preparation of better materials be- 
cause of the similarity of the children study- 
ing them. 

5. The possibility of more individual at- 
tention for the children with less ability. 

While it is normally conceded that com- 
plete homogeneous grouping is impossible 
because individuals differ in many ways, 
there are other factors to consider, Homo- 
geneous grouping essentially occurs when 
children are placed together on the basis of 
some specific similarity. One example of 
similarity is when children are grouped to- 
gether based on mental ability. The results 
of standardized tests, individual mental tests 
of ability, and the judgment of the teacher, 
are units normally used to make this determ- 
ination. Many authorities, however, consider 
mental ability to be too narrow in the 
homogeneous grouping of children because 
of other factors such as social and emotional 
development. 

Homogeneous grouping is sometimes based 
on achievement. Again, various tests are 
used to make this determination. The re- 
sults of standardized achievement tests, 
teacher judgments, and other tests are used. 
A defect can be found in this characterization 
also because the achievement must be de- 
termined before assignments are made. 

Homogeneous grouping is probably the 
most successful where both ability and 
achievement are considered together. 

The “Dictionary of Education” defines 
heterogeneous grouping as: “the classifica- 
tion of pupils for the purpose of forming 
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certain groups having a high degree of dis- 


eimilarity.”” Some of the reasons for het- 
erogeneous grouping are: 

1. Provision is made for classes similar to 
experiences in life. 


2. Provision is made for children to work 
with others of different ability. 

3. Provision is made for appropriate in- 
struction at various levels in a classroom. 

4, Children with less ability share the rich 
experience of their leaders. 

5. Most children have ability in one or 
more fields, and this is stimulated in associa- 
- tion with children of the same age and dif- 
ferent abilities. 

Heterogeneous grouping is thus the other 


A second type of assignment of heteroge- 
neous grouping occurs when the alphabet is 
used. The child becomes a member of a given 
class prau of his surname. When either 


for planned heterogeneous grouping. The 
latter is achieved by that each class 
has a certain percent of children in the low, 
verage, and classifications. This re- 
sults in a step toward better grouping. 
THE GOAL 
The final answer to the adequate grouping 


many factors. The essential need, however, 
is that the outcomes should guarantee the 
following in grouping: * 

1. Pupils learn to plan activities. 

2. Common interests and purposes are 


iscovered. 

3. Practice in leadership is gained. 

4. Initiative is en: 

5. Independence of thought is achieved, 
6. Training in courtesy is given. 

7. Ability to report is developed. 

8. Pupils learn how to take part in dis- 
cussion. 

9. Practice is had in passing Judgment. 
10. Extensive experience is made possible, 
11. Self-confidence is gained. 

12. Respect for others is developed. 
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13, Cooperation is learned. 

14. Teachers know pupils better. 
15. Pupils have greater admiration and re- 
spect for teachers. 

16. Learning is more highly motivated. 


1Dr. Reuter is secretary, Chicago chapter, 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 
and this article is based on his recent study 
entitled, “Necessity for Student Grouping in 
the Public Schools.” 

2 National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, “Forty-fourth Yearbook,” pt. II. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1945, p. 48. 

* George S. Reuter, Jr., “In School and At 
Work,” College Heights: Arkansas A. & M. 
College, 1954, pp. 2-5. 

3 George S. Reuter, Jr., In School and At 
Class Size," Chicago: American Federation 
of Teachers, 1961, p. 4. 

Harl R. Douglass, “Trends and Issues in 
Secondary Education,” Washington, D.C.: 
The Center of Applied Research in Education, 
Inc., 1962, p. 1. 

* Carter V. Good, “Dictionary of Education,” 
2d ed. New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1959, p. 256. 

1 Ibid., p. 256. 

George S. Reuter, Jr., “In School and At 
Work,” College Heights: Arkansas A. & M. 
College, 1954, pp. 26-27. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 

istration of the Senate, who, in making their 

report, shall give the Bcc Ger ent cost 
. — 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


June 26, 1964 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Peta No sale shall be made 
io) (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 


The Texas Eastman Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH, Mr. Speaker, we 
of east Texas are exceedingly proud of 
the Texas Eastman Co. at Longview, 
Tex., and its wonderful people. I in- 
Clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial that appeared in the Longview 
Daily News, May 28, 1964: 

Texas EASTMAN 

It was only fitting and proper that Long- 
view set aside a special day to honor the great 
Texas Eastman Co., a division of Eastman 
Kodak Co., one of the world’s foremost in- 
dustrles. 

As far as I am concerned, every day is 
Texas Eastman Appreciation Day, because 
this wonderful organization and its fine peo- 
ple have had a gargantuan impact on every 
facet of our community life. While the eco- 
nomic benefits have been of tremendous pro- 
portions—I would estimate the dollar total 
at many hundreds of millions—there are 
numerous other noteworthy dividends that 
have accrued to Longview and the area. You 
will find Texas Eastman people in responsible 
positions in the church, the schools, the 
youth organizations, civic and cultural units, 
and elsewhere in the mainstream of Long- 
view’s everyday activities. 

It was a red letter day for Longview and 
east Texas when Eastman became identified 
with our city and the State. It is a constant 
source of satisfaction to have had the dis- 
tinct privilege of working with officials of 
Eastman Kodak Co. in connection with 
the selection of Longview as the base of op- 
erations for its Texas division. 

Since ours is the fastest growing indus- 
trial community in this part of the State, it 
is well to use information given by President 
David Hull to show what Texas Eastman Co. 
has meant to the immediate area in 1963 
alone. More than $25 million, including pay- 
rolls, went into the economy. 

In 1952, the first year of Eastman's opera- 
tions here, the total payments to and for the 
benefit of employees was more than $2 mil- 
lion. In 1963, the total had climbed to $12 
million—a sixfold increase. 

These figures include fringe benefits such 
as the wage dividend. It is very interesting 
to note that the first wage dividend, paid in 
March 1953, for the preceding year was 
slightly under $100,000. The one paid last 
March for 1963 was more than $1,400,000. 

The 1964 wage dividend payment figures 
approximately 914 weeks pay at average rate 
for those employees with 5 years service. The 
company had 815 individuals who completed 
5 years service in 1963. This 5-year group is 
increasing by almost 100 each year. Almost 
500 employees will complete 10 years service 
during 1964. 

I should like to emphasize the significance 
of the wage dividend. It is a lump sum 
payment made annually over and above reg- 
ular wages. This year’s payment of $1,400,000 
is the equivalent of the annual payroll of an 
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industry such as Texas Eastman employing 
225 people. In other words, without anyone's 
lifting a finger, Longview is getting the 
equivalent of a new major industry every 
year. Of course, as Eastman continues to 
grow the wage dividend, everything consid- 
ered, also will become larger. 

When the company began production in 
1952 it had about 350 production employees 
and ended the year with approximately 425. 
That number did not change appreciably 
during 1953. Then the company started 
adding to the payroll in 1954 as new and ex- 
panded units came into production. At the 
end of 1962 it had 1,250 on the payroll, an 
increase in excess of 800 in 9 years. Total em- 
ployment for 1963 was substantially the same 
as the prec year. 

Itis interesting to note that 237 of the em- 
ployees are college graduates, representing 
degrees at all levels from 89 colleges and uni- 
versities and two service academies located 
in 31 States as well as two German colleges. 
They represent 15 sciences and professions. 
Of this group, about 47 have graduate de- 
grees—28 at the masters level and 19 at the 
doctoral level. It is self-evident what these 
outstanding people mean to our community. 

A multimillion-dollar expansion program 
has been announced by Texas Eastman. This 
will include a cracking plant, as acetaldehyde 
plant and additions to some existing lines 
just as the company has made annually since 
it came to Longview. It is calculated these 
projects when completed will add less than 
25 percent to the payroll. However, Dave 
Hull has pointed out that during the con- 
struction period it is probable that the work 
force may peak out around 750 employees. 
This is comparable with the top construction 
period in 1951. 

Many months of very strenuous work, in- 
cluding more than a hundred thousand miles 
of travel, went into the herculean task of 
piecing together the segments of Esstman’s 
requirement pattern relative to the selection 
of Longview. Among those who worked 
faithfully and tirelessly with me at the local 
level were my wife, Margaret, C. A. Loftis, 
Perry Thompson, R. B. Williams, Judge Oscar 
B. Jones, Fred Erisman, R. G. LeTourneau, 
V. A. Clements, G. A. McCreight, Congress- 
men Lindley Beckworth and Wright Patman, 
Earl Roberts, R. O. Kenley, Paul Bramlette, 
John Kuykendall, city and county officials, 
the late J. A. McCann and Leo E. Butler. R. M. 
Nichols, then county judge of Harrison Coun- 
ty, and others. These good people, and W. R. 
Burton, F. M. Kelley, C. F. Schaeffer and 
James Ellis, of Tennessee Eastman Co., knew 
some of the problems that were encountered 
in land procurement for the 2,500-acre site. 
And only I know how some of the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. were overcome. 
Eastman was a prize plum, and many other 
cities were after it with all the ammunition 
at their command. 
recall any Industrial campaigns in which we 
worked any harder than those of Eastman 
and LeTourneau. However, we have been 
handsomely repaid many times in the satis- 
faction of knowing what they have meant 
to Longview and the area. 

To James C. White, Dave Hull, H. H. (Bud) 
Imray, Jr., Jim Witt and the other stalwarts 
of Texas Eastman, as well as to their asso- 
ciliates at Eastman Kodak and Tennessee 
Eastman, let us all extend felicitations and 
best wishes on the continued growth of the 
parent company and its divisions—Cari L. 
ESTES. 


In retrospect, I cannot. 


United Press International Praises Work 
of Bill Parker, Director of Region 5, 
Office of Civil Defense, Denton, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Preston McGraw of the United Press 
International office in Dallas has written 
an interesting, vivid article describing 
some of the outstanding work of the Civil 
Defense Director, Bill Parker, of Region 5 
of the Office of Civil Defense in the Den- 
ton, Tex., Federal Center. 

This Federal Center is a headquarters 
for Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Louisiana. 

I ask unanimous consent that this UPI 
article, published in newspapers nation- 
wide, be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL DEFENSE STATION IN Texas HOUSES 
NUCLEAR ATTACK CENTER FOR ARKANSAS 

DENTON, Tx. Everybody understands 
coming here will mean leaving his family 
behind,” says Bill Parker in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “Nobody has signed anything, but that 
is firmly understood.” 

Bill Parker is director of Region 5 of the 
Office of Civil Defense. To talk to him you go 
to the guard sitting at the entrance to the 
Denton Federal Center, 25 miles north of 
Dallas. The guard picks up the telephone, 
then reports: “Have a seat. He'll be up in 
a minute.“ 

The official has to come up because every- 
thing in the Denton Federal Center is deep 
underground. 

It was built to be one of the safest places 
in the world in the event of a nuclear attack. 
Officials believe it could survive a nuclear 
burst right over it. 

It houses the Office of Civil Defense and 
the Office of Emergency Planning for region 
5—Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico. 

OCD has eight such regional offices and 
the Government plans eventually to get them 
all underground so operations could be di- 
rected from them for at least a month 
if there were a nuclear war. 

Parker acknowledges that if there were an 
attack anywhere around Denton, the center 
would be besieged by hundreds of frantic 
citizens, all demanding refuge. 

None would be let in, he says. There is 
a secret way for getting officials in without 
letting civilians crowd in after them, he said. 

FIRST COMPLETED 

The Denton center was the first to be com- 
pleted and so far is the only one. 

There are two floors of the center under- 
ground, protected by 5 feet of earth and a 
layer of cement on top. 

A small, modernistic structure sits above 
ground, on top of the center. It houses an 
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entrance hall, a coffee shop, and a few offices 
that could be quickly moved underground. 

The topside structure is deliberately 
planned to be blown away by a nuclear weap- 
on so the wreckage would not cover the en- 
trances and exits to the center underground. 

There are two ways of getting in and out 
of the center. One is from the surface build- 
ing and the other is from inside it. 

The inside entrance is a ponderous door of 
lead and iron, 6 inches thick. It is opened 
and closed by a hydraulic apparatus. 

The elevator is pushed up and pulled down 
from the bottom to keep a blast from putting 
it out of action, 

The lights that illuminate the center's halls 
and rooms are all suspended from springs, 
So are pipes. Everything that has to be fixed 
to the fioor is bolted to springs. There are 
flexible sections in pipes so they will give 
without breaking. 

The idea is to prevent anything in the 
center from breaking, even if a bomb blast 
is so close that it moves the hill like an 
earthquake. 

ONE HUNDRED ON STAFF 


About 100 men and women staff the center 
24 hours a day. 

The Treasury mt, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, Commerce Department, Interior 
Department, General Services Administra- 
tion, and Federal Reserve bank all have 
liaison offices in it. 

In case of an attack, it would house a 
total of about 500 persons—regular person- 
nel in the center and the rest Government 
officials from the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

Two doctors from Denton have agreed to 
report to the center in case of attack and 
be locked in with the others. 

The public is not admitted in Denton 
Federal Center and pictures are not per- 
mitted of any part of it for security reasons. 

There have been suggestions that the 
center would become a “second White House” 
if Washington were bombed. Parker doubts 
it, unless the President were visiting the 
Denton area. 

There is a secret shelter for the President 
in Washington and if President Johnson 
continues in the White House, Parker ex- 
pects that a shelter will be built at the L.BJ. 
Ranch. 

But Denton Federal Center's communica- 
tions are elaborate enough for it to become 
an administrative center for the whole 
country. 

It is tied in by telephone and a 100-word- 
a-minute teleprinters to an elaborate civil 
defense landline communications network. 

The network avoids large places that would 
likely be bombed in a war. There are many 
alternate routes that the equipment seeks 
automatically. 

RADIO TRANSMITTERS 


If telephone lines fail, there are powerful 
radio transmitters, connected to an antenna 
system 3 miles east of the center. 

Radio provides voice, teleprinter and dot- 
and-dash communications with almost any 
point in the world. 

Communications Director E. K. Akin has 
asked for a special pop-up antenna that 
can be pushed up out of the ground like a 
submarine in case all other an- 
tennas are blown away. 

A machine in the center is connected with 
a computer in the national resources evalua- 
tion center in Washington. 

The computer is programed with infor- 
mation about the population of thousands 
of cities and towns, the kind of buildings 
in them, the number of hospitals, the num- 
ber of bomb shelters and even the number 
of blood banks. 

If there were a nuclear attack in region 5, 
the Denton Federal Center would feed to 
Washington information on the size of the 
blast and wind direction and strength. 
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This information would be fed into the 
computer which would feed back to Denton 
at a maximum rate of 3,000 words a minute, 
an estimate of the number of casualties, how 
many structures were „ how big an 
area was contaminated by fallout and what 
supplies were needed. 


The Treasury’s Program for Meeting the 
Coin Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
all of the Members of the House have re- 
ceived complaints from banks and busi- 
nesses in their districts about the short- 
age of coins for regular day-to-day com- 
mercial activities. The shortage has 
been nationwide, and it has been serious. 

To help to meet it, the House has pro- 
vided funds in the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill for a new mint at Phil- 
adelphia, and for around-the-clock oper- 
ations, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, at 
the existing Denver and Philadelphia 
Mints. These measures, plus allowances 
for additional equipment, were intended 
to raise coin production from a current 
rate of about 4.3 billion pieces a year to 
nearly 5 billion, in the coming fiscal year, 
with projected further substantial in- 
creases in subsequent years, particularly 
after the new mint comes into operation. 

However, in view of the current de- 
mand for coins, it appeared to many of us 
that the projected output of 4.97 billion 
pieces in fiscal 1965 would not be enough 
to meet the needs of business, and also to 
prove conclusively the absurdity of 
hoarding coins against possible future 
shortages. A tremendous amount of coin 
hoarding now seems to be going on, and 
this must be ended. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, under Chairman WRIGHT PaTman, 
of Texas, has been watching the coin sit- 
uation closely. The Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs, of which I am chair- 
man, and which has jurisdiction in the 
committee over legislation dealing with 
coins and currency, has been in constant 
touch with the Treasury on various ad- 
ministrative, as well as possible legisla- 
tive, steps which could be taken. The 
new program just announced today fol- 
lows discussions held by Chairman Par- 
MAN and me with the responsible officials 
of the Treasury Department. 

RATE OF PRODUCTION WILL DOUBLE IN YEAR 

Mr. Speaker, instead of a projected an- 
nual production of about 5 billion coins 
in the coming fiscal year, as called for in 
the appropriation bill, the Treasury now 
proposes to produce at a rate of 7 billion 
for the remainder of calendar 1964 and 
at the rate of 9 billion a year by the end 
of the 1965 fiscal year, a year from now. 
That would be more than double the 
1964 fiscal year production rate of 4.3 
billion coins. 
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The Treasury has been making more 
silver coin production capacity available 
by purchasing from private sources the 
rolled nickel strip used for making 5- 
cent coins; it now also plans to buy rolled 
bronze strip for pennies, so that all of 
the melting, casting and rolling opera- 
tions in the two mints can be devoted 
exclusively to silver coin production. 

New coin presses have been ordered, 
and some stamping equipment located in 
Government surplus is going to be con- 
verted to coin use. The proof coin equip- 
ment will be converted to higher speeds 
for production of regular coins, after 
present commitments are met for proof 
coin orders which had been accepted. 

The U.S. Assay Office at San Francisco, 
formerly a mint, will be put back into 
partial coin production use, at least tem- 
porarily, as a facility for the annealing 
of blanks for nickels and pennies. 

In an effort to discourage the hoarding 
of 1964 coins for possible speculative nu- 
mismatic value, the Treasury proposes 
legislation to continue indefinitely the 
1964 date on all new coins. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit at this point the 
official announcement made public by the 
Treasury Department today on its pro- 
gram for seeking to meet and overcome 
the coin shortage, as follows: 

[For release morning newspapers, Monday, 
June 29, 1964] 
Turasunr To DOUBLE COIN PRODUCTION 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1964. 

The Treasury today announced an inten- 
sified to double the Nation's rate 
of coin production within a year and raise 
it by 75 percent during the next 6 months. 

By next June, the program will boost our 
coin production to an annual rate of over 9 
billion new coins—more than double the 4.3 
billion level for fiscal 1964 and triple the 
3 billion level for fiscal 1961. For the last 
6 months of this year—normally a time of 
peak demand for coins—the program will 
mean a 75-percent increase in coin produc- 
tion over the same period last year, a rise 
to 3.5 billion new coins from the 2 billion 
produced in the last half of 1963. 

This increased production will be distrib- 
uted among the present five denominations of 
coins in about the present ratios—roughly 
two-thirds pennies, one-fourth nickels and 
dimes, and the rest quarters and half-dollars. 

The new program will augment the Treas- 
ury’s already heightened efforts to expand 
the Nation's coin production in the face of 
a growing need for coins. 

Steps already taken to expand current pro- 
duction of coins include the purchase of 
rolled nickel strip for the making of all 
5-cent coins—thus freeing equipment for 
other production—and the inauguration of 
a continuous 7-day, 24-hour production 
schedule at the Nation's two mints, in Den- 
ver and Philadelphia. 

These actions will increase production for 
the coming fiscal year by 600 million coins, 
bringing total budgeted production up to 
some 5 billion coins. 

To augment these measures, the following 
new steps will be taken: 

1. Beginning early in July, bronze strip for 
pennies will be purchased (in addition to the 
nickel strip already being acquired for 5- 
cent coins), thus freeing all melting, casting 
and rolling operations for the production of 
more silver coins, 

2. New coin presses (used to imprint the 
design of the coin) are being ordered for de- 
livery early this fall and additional stamp- 
ing machines, which can be converted for 
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mint use, are being acquired from the sur- 
plus stocks of the Department of Defense, 
the General Services Administration, and pri- 
vate industry. 

3. In December, when current orders have 
been filled, the proof coin operation (the 
production of special sets of coins for collec- 
tors) will be suspended. Those of its presses 
that are suitable will be converted to allow 
higher speeds and will be devoted to the pro- 
duction. of coins for circulation. 

4. As additional presses become available, 
production of annealed blanks (round pieces 
of metal the actual size of the coin softened 
to take the die) for nickels and pennies will 
be temporarily shifted to the U.S. Assay Office 
in San Francisco, thus permitting the mints 
to concentrate on the final stages of the pro- 
duction of all coins. 

5. The Congress will be asked to continue 
the 1964 date on all coins indefinitely, thus 
eliminating any possible incentives for keep- 
ing 1964 coins out of circulation for specu- 
lative purposes, 

Through these and other measures, the 
Treasury Department will continue to seek 
out ways of assuring an adequate supply of 
coinage with existing facilities—pending the 
construction of the new Philadelphia Mint 
authorized last August. This mint will re- 
place the current Philadelphia Mint, and will 
be capable of producing coins at a higher 
rate than both existing mints together. 
However, since funds are only now becoming 
available to proceed with construction of the 
new mint, its construction is 9 months be- 
hind the Treasury's original schedule—and it 
will probably begin coin production in 1967, 
instead of in 1966 as originally expected by 
the Treasury. 


Commendation of Representative Gene 
Snyder, of Kentucky, for Helping Re- 
duce Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, during 
these times of $98 billion budgets and 
deficit spending, it is always comforting 
to learn of situations wherein savings 
were accomplished in spending the tax- 
payers’ money. One of these situations 
has been called to my attention by a fel- 
low townsman of Louisville, Ky., in a let- 
ter commending our Congressman, the 
Honorable Gene SNYDER, for interceding 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion in a contract matter which resulted 
in the Government’s saving between 
$8,000 and $10,000. 

I believe that my colleagues will be in- 
terested in reading this letter, because 
it exemplifies the type of vigilance all of 
us should exercise in connection with the 
expenditure of public funds. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Louvrsvn Lx, Kr., 
June 18, 1964. 
Senator THruston B. Morton, 
Madrid Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dran SENATOR Morton: It is always a 
pleasure for this taxpayer to compliment a 
Congressman for a job well done. We of 
course have been in the coal business for 
many years and have furnished coal to vari- 
ous Government institutions. 

This spring the General Services Adminis- 
tration, who took over the buying for the 
Veterans’ Administration advertised for bids 
on coal for the veterans hospital on Zorn 
Avenue here in Louisville. The coal re- 
quested was of an inferior type that would 
have placed a burden on the equipment and 
employees. The coal was sized to require a 
more than double the freight rate and a 
higher mine price. After several futile at- 
tempts with General Services Administration 
we contacted Congressman GENE SNYDER. 
Within a few days the error was corrected, 
an addendum was issued and the taxpayers 
were saved between $8,000 and $10,000. 

It was a pleasure to have worked with a 
man as energetic and intelligent as Congress- 
man SNYDER, and I think that this incident 
should not go by without calling it to your 
attention. 

With best wishes, 

RICHARD J. HEN HEN, Jr. 

P.S.—We were not the successful bidders. 


The Salt Institute’s 50th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago 
this month, there was established in this 
country an organization known as the 
Salt Producers Association. With a 
name change so that it now is simply the 
Salt Institute and the added member- 
ship of Canadian producers to give it in- 
ternational status, the organization cur- 
rently is quietly marking its 50th anni- 
versary. 

The Salt Institute, acting in behalf of 
the major producers of one of the es- 
sential elements in life, merits a “well 
done” for its work in helping to develop 
new ways salt can be helpful to industry, 
in agriculture and in a broadening 
range of facets of everyday living. 

As rarely as does the average person 
think about it, common salt—sodium 
chloride, to the chemist—is one of the 
essentials of life. It has been through- 
out history, from the earliest records ex- 
tant, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve it always will be even into the un- 
foreseeable future. As uninteresting 
and commonplace as it may look sitting 
in a kitchen or on a dining table, the 
story of salt is laden with romance and 
adventure. As far back as 27 cen- 
turies B.C_—4,700 years ago—the earliest 
known treatise on pharmacology was 
published in China, and a major portion 
of it was a discussion of more than 40 
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types and forms of salt. Ancient 
Greece’s widely practiced trade of salt 
for slaves gave rise to our expression, 
“not worth his salt.” Application of the 
Latin phrase “salarium argentum” to the 
special salt rations given early Roman 
soldiers was the genesis of the English 
word “salary.” 

So it has been over the years. The 
deaths of thousands of Napoleon’s troops 
during their retreat from Moscow are 
supposed to have been attributable to 
lack of salt in their scanty diets. Thou- 
sands of Britons languished in prison for 
smuggling salt into their country in vio- 
lation of laws promulgated by ancient- 
times British monarchs establishing salt 
monopolies; oppressive salt monopolies 
were a major contributing factor to the 
rise of the French revolution. On our 
own continent, the British commander, 
Lord Howe, was reported jubilant and 
scenting victory when he captured Gen. 
George Washington's salt supply in 1777. 

Today, the importance of salt to all 
life is better known and more widely 
acknowledged than ever. We all know 
of its essentiality to the human diet, even 
to the point of taking supplemental ra- 
tions in some such form as salt tablets 
when, in hot weather, heavy perspiration 
depletes the body of its needed salt sup- 
plies. It is universally accepted as a 
vital element in livestock diets. 

Salt’s uses in chemical and industrial 
processes are legion. It has saved un- 
told thousands of lives in its role as the 
most important element in keeping our 
streets, roads, and highways clear of ac- 
cident-causing ice in wintertime, to say 
nothing of helping keep them clear of 
snow accumulations that would make 
them impassable to traffic. Its value in 
stabilizing earths and making them a 
solid, lasting base for lesser travelled 
roads, for farm ponds, even for aircraft 
landing strips, is gaining increasing rec- 
ognition. 

Another of the many uses of salt de- 
veloped in recent years is as an essential 
agent in water-softening devices in 
which it is a part of the process of re- 
moving minerals and other impurities 
from “hard” water to make it “soft” and 
more satisfactory to the palate and for 
general household use. 

The Salt Institute has contributed 
substantially to the development of many 
of these modern uses of its product. It 
has assisted in much research and de- 
velopment work in connection with high- 
way, agricultural, dietary, and other uses 
of salt. It has assisted materially in de- 
veloping the use of salt as a “carrier” for 
materials helpful to various forms of 
life, such as “trace minerals” essential 
to cattle and many other domesticated 
animals, and “iodized salt,” which has 
been a major factor in drastically cur- 
tailing the incidence of goiter in hu- 
mans, 

One of the Institute’s most important 
contributions, however, has been its 
functioning as an information-dissemin- 
ating service. In this capacity, it gives 
circulation not only to information de- 
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veloped by its own research projects but 
to other data, produced by any reputable 
salt or its use. The institute has pro- 
research unit, having any bearing on 
duced a veritable library of pamphlets, 
booklets, and bulletins on a broad variety 
of subjects involving salt which are of 
inestimable value to highway engineers 
and maintenance officials, dieticians, 
agriculturalists, industrialists, and 
others. 

Quarterly meetings of the institute’s 
specialized groups, such as its subcom- 
mittees on highways, dietary, agricul- 
tural and soft water salt uses, serve as a 
clearinghouse for information about 
new developments. New developments 
are canvassed thoroughly in discussions 
which may even produce solutions to the 
problems. If any development, favor- 
able or unfavorable, is deemed to war- 
rant the action, the institute then will 
see that it is publicized. 

The Salt Institute was established 50 
years ago by 15 salt producers. Of the 
individuals involved, the only one still 
active is Howard J. Carey, Sr., president 
of the Carey Salt Co., of Hutchinson, 
Kans., who still frequently attends 
meetings of the institute and whose 
company is among the Nation’s half- 
dozen biggest salt producers. 

Today, the institute comprises 18 pro- 
ducer-members: 

American Salt Corp., the Barton Salt 
Co., the Canadian Salt Co., Ltd.; the 
Carey Salt Co., Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., Gordy Salt Co., Hardy Salt Co., In- 
ternational Salt Co., Leslie Salt Co., 
Michigan Salt Co., Morton Salt Co., 
Oliver Brothers Salt Co., Pawnee Salt 
Co., Solar Salt Co., United Salt Corp., 
Watkins Salt Co., Western Salt Co., 
Domtar Chemicals Ltd., Sifto Salt Divi- 
sion. 

I know we all hope the institute will 
continue to make similarly helpful con- 
tributions in life for many, many years 
to come. 


Big Boost for Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co, recently pub- 
lished an advertisement announcing the 
second reduction in its rates since last 
November. The two reductions total 
more than $4 million. I would like the 
text of the advertisement to appear in 
the Recorp as an outstanding example 
of one company’s public service and how 
it has fulfilled the intended purpose of 
the tax-reduction bill, which made these 
reductions possible: 

Bre Boost von CONNECTICUT—RATES REDUCED 
AGAIN 

Today, after discussions with the State 
public utilities commission, we filed a reduc- 
tion of $2,254,000 in electric and gas rates 
affecting many of our customers. This re- 
duction, to be effective with July bills, is de- 
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signed specifically to stimulate the State's 
continued growth and prosperity. Seven 
months ago also, C.L. & P. cut its customer 
rates—that time by over 61% million. 

(These two reductions bring to over $4 
million the total amount by which we have 
lowered customer rates since last November.) 

The month’s rate cut is due principally to 
recent changes in the Federal income tax 
laws. As you know, these changes were made 
to lessen restraints on the free enterprise 
system which prevented it from generating 
necessary growth itself. By making this rate 
reduction CL. & P. is doing its part to stimu- 
late economic progress. 

Lower electric and gas rates for C.L. & P. 
service help to prove again—you can't buy 
better value. 


Edward M. Sneed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Cook County Commissioner Ed- 
ward M. Sneed, Democratic committee- 
man of the third ward in the city of 
Chicago, marks the end of a powerful 
leader's career in politics. 

He was the first Negro committeeman 
elected to the office of committeeman in 
the State of Illinois in 1932. 

Commissioner Sneed was born in 
Nashville, Tenn., the youngest of 15 chil- 
dren. His family moved to Chicago. 
Edward, as a boy, entered the grammar 
school and upon graduation attended 
Jones Commercial High School. 

His political career began with his ap- 
pointment to the unexpired term of the 
third ward committeemanship. He 
filled various positions in State and local 
governments—sanitary district, the 
State parole office, the Illinois Vehicle 
License Commission, and as a deputy 
bailiff of the municipal court. 

In 1938 he was elected county commis- 
sioner and held that office as well as the 
office of committeeman of the third ward 
at his death. 

Mr. Sneed was a quiet person, gentle 
of disposition, who throughout his life 
dedicated his talents to serving the needs 
of the poor and unfortunate of the city 
and county communities, who seek the 
professional services of our county in- 
stitutions, 

Mr. Sneed had a natural gift for mak- 
ing one seeking advice or help to feel at 
ease. His personality radiated a sweet 
friendly interest. He was warm and 
understanding in handling the problems 
of his constituency. His popularity con- 
tributed much to the political strength 
of his party—the returns of the third 
ward gave tremendous pluralities to the 
Democratic candidates, election after 
election, The loss of this dedicated pub- 
lic servant will be felt by the party lead- 
ership. The city of Chicago, County of 
Cook, and State of Ulinois have lost a 
dedicated leader and public servant. We, 
the members of the Illinois congressional 
delegation, send our heartfelt condo- 
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lences to his lovely wife, Josephine; his 
son, Edward, and his sister, on their great 
loss. May the good Lord reward him 
with everlasting happiness for his un- 
deviating and constant services to the 
indigent population of our communities. 


Losing Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of this country will make a 
crucial decision at the general election 
next November. They will have an op- 
portunity to either elect a President who 
will fight for the freedom of this country 
and lead America to a place of dignity 
and respect, or to return an administra- 
tion to power which has stumbled along 
expensively, incompetently, overmanned 
and inadequate to do the kind of job 
that is necessary in a changing world 
situation. 


On leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an article, 
which appeared in the Troy Record 
newspaper by Mr. Dwight Marvin. It is 
my hope that all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD will take the time to read 
Mr. Marvin’s article, as I believe his crit- 
icism of the present administration is 
justifiable in light of our foreign policy 
failures throughout the world: 

A THOUGHT FOR Topay: LOSING GROUND 

(By Dwight Marvin) 

We don't like to say it because it is our 
country and, as Lincoln put it, “the last hope 
of earth.” But it is a fact that, for some 
years, we have been losing influence, respect, 
and friendship everywhere. 

Senator Lausch, in the Reader's Digest, 
points out Panama, Cambodia, Ghana, Bo- 
livia, and Indonesia as places where our 
standing is low and getting lower. He might 
have added Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, and the 
Arab countries. 

Why? Haven't we the brains to fight, at 
least on even terms, in the cold war against 
Russia and China? They are outpointing us 
steadily at every turn. 

What is wrong? Why not tell the truth? 
Our State Department is a mess of ineffi- 
ciency and its head is apparently essentially 
inept. We have no foreign policy worthy of 
the name. And what is piously referred to 
in Washington as policy is a mishmash of 
weakness and decrepitude. 

If the present trend should continue until 
1969—supposing President Johnson is re- 
elected—we will be in desperate plight. 
Cataclysmic failure might come even sooner, 
perhaps this year. 

We are flouted and ignored around the 
world. Even our supposed friends—Britain, 
France, Pakistan—are hesitant. De Gaulle 
says frankly he can’t trust us. Britain pur- 
sues a policy in Cuba, China, and elsewhere 
directly an tic to our program, threat- 
ening to destroy it. Pakistan is turning the 
other way. 

Dean Rusk is a fine gentleman, but he 
seems to lack the vitality to deal with the 
impossible Department he heads. So it 
stumbles along, expensively, incompetently, 
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overmanned, inadequate to do its job as it 
should be done. 

The Nation never fell in love with Secre- 
tary Dulles. But during his term of office 
communism gained not an acre, not a vic- 
tory. Now southeast Asia is on the skids, 
Egypt has turned to Moscow. Algeria is 
making terms, Indeed, most of Africa is in 
the crucible. 

We all like Johnson. But can't he see that 
the most important Department of his ad- 
ministration is moth-eaten, impotent, and 
desperately dangerous to our future? Must 
we face a continuing lag until after elec- 
tion? Can't we get rid of politics and save 
the situation? We cannot believe it is too 
late. But there is always a point of no re- 
turn. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Malagasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, on June 
26, the Malagasy Republic celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of her independence. 
We would like to take this opportunity 
to extend warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency the President of the Republic, 
Philibert Tsiranana; and his Excellency 
the Malagasy Ambassador to the United 
States, Louis Rakotomalala. 

The Malagasy Republic, now entering 
its fifth year of independence, is consid- 
ered today to be one of the future great 
nations of Africa. An island nation, the 
fourth largest in the world, it gained its 
independence from French colonial rule 
on June 26, 1960. Since then, the Ma- 
lagasy Republic has maintained close 
and amicable relations with France, re- 
ceiving generous foreign aid assistance 
and guidance. 

The people who comprise this Repub- 
lic are predominantly of Malaysian 
stock, having migrated to this island off 
the African continent from the East In- 
dies. The latest arrivals were the Me- 
rinas who formed a kingdom in the in- 
terior and who, at the time of the French 
occupation in 1896, had subjugated two- 
thirds of the entire island. It was they 
who fostered a common language and 
first attempted to unite all the tribes to 
form one nation. 

The present government, ably guided 
by its President, Philibert Tsiranana, is 
democratic in form, modeled predomi- 
nantly on French lines. Because the 
country is greatly underdeveloped, there 
has been inaugurated a 5-year plan to 
develop and encourage industry and 
agriculture. Although 8 percent of the 
total land area is cultivable, only 3 per- 
cent is actually farmed. Fortunately 
the Republic is underpopulated and food 
is sufficient to feed the population. But 
with a birth rate of over 244 percent, the 
day is envisaged when demand will equal 
or surpass supply. 

This 5-year plan will also concentrate 
on the development of industries. Chief 
among these will be the fishing industry, 
whose potential is almost unlimited since 
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the territorial waters abound in fish of 
all kinds. Although current industries 
now in operation compliment agricul- 
tural production, expansion of mining 
facilities is scheduled. Recent mineral 
surveys have noted vast deposits of coal, 
as yet untapped. Uranium, thorium, 
and nickle will also be exploited for the 
benefit of the Nation’s economy. 

As a member of the United Nations, 
the Malagasy Republic takes an active 
interest in the proceedings of the world 
community. Because of its close ties 
with France, the Malagasy Republic is 
linked to and stands behind the Com- 
mon Market. Furthermore, Mr. Tsir- 
anana was instrumental in establishing 
the union of the majority of French- 
speaking African states, the Union of 
African and Malagasy States, and con- 
tinues to support a policy of closer ties 
with the former French colonies of 
Africa. 

Although considered a Francophile, 
Mr. Tsiranana differs with President de 
Gaulle on his policy toward Red China. 
Adamantly hostile to communism, Mr. 
Tsiranana has steadfastly refused to 
recognize Communist China and repeat- 
edly warns the other African countries 
of the dangers of internal Communist 
interference. He has even accused the 
Soviet Union of having built a military 
base in Somalia and has linked the re- 
cent mutinies in East Africa to Com- 
munist subversion. 

I am happy to extend my greetings to 
the people of the Malagasy Republic on 
the anniversary of their fourth year of 
independence. Iam certain that the re- 
lations between the United States and 
its sister democracy will become more 
amicable as the Malagasy Republic pro- 
gresses toward its future greatness in the 
world community. 


The Game of Symbols 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Abe 
Mellinkoff, columnist in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, had the following com- 
ments to make in his morning report of 
June 26, 1964: 

MORNING Report 
(By Abe Mellinkoff) 

It's a new game and anybody can play. 
But Mr. Johnson plays it best of all. The 
game of symbols. 

Turn off the lights in the White House 
Means an economical administration. 
Everybody forgets a $98.4 billion budget. 
Send Maxwell Taylor, our No. 1 general, to 
South Vietnam as an Ambassador. We want 
peace, but look out, generals mean fighting. 
Send Allen Dulles, our great master spy, to 
Mississippi. The President really wants to 
know what's going on, although 50 FBI 
agents could tell him more. 

Mr. Johnson has lots more symbols sitting 
around Washington and lots of trouble spots. 
Earl Warren? Bobby Kennedy? Barry Gold- 
water? Dean Rusk? Who will go where? 
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Statement in Support of the First 
Amendment of the Bill of Rights and 
Against the Proposed “Becker” 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, this House 
has been under considerable pressure 
generated by people and groups backing 
the so-called “Becker” or “prayer 
amendment.” The Judiciary Commit- 
tee has held long and intensive hear- 
ings. A discharge petition has been filed 
in an attempt to bring the matter to the 
floor. 

I realize that many sincere people 
have favored one or more of the pro- 
posed changes to the first amendment to 
our Constitution, including some of the 
Members of this House. However, I am 
also aware that some of the organized 
backers of these proposals across the 
country seem to be using them for the 
ulterior purpose of attacking both the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. 

Therefore, it pleases me greatly to find 
that many responsible church leaders, 
representing the larger part of the 
churches, denominations, and religions 
in my State, have seen fit to speak out 
publicly against the “Becker” or “prayer 
amendment” and in favor of keeping our 
traditional separation between church 
and state. 

I submit the statement of the minis- 
ters and the names of those who sub- 
scribed to it to be printed in the RECORD 
at this point: 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE FIRST AMEND- 
MENT OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS AND AGAINST 
THE PROPOSED "BECKER" AMENDMENT 
In full accord with many religious leaders 

in America, we, the undersigned clergymen 
of Hawaii, would like to make public our 
own vigorous opposition to the “Becker” 
amendment, now the center of controversy 
in the House of Representatives. 

First, we deeply believe in the consummate 
wisdom of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution by which government on every level 
in the United States is bound not to “estab- 
lish” religion nor prohibit the free exercise 
thereof” It were folly to substitute another 
amendment which may open the way not 
only to Government support of religion but 
also to Government control over religion. 

Second, we believe that the Su 
Court, in the celebrated Engel and Schempp 
cases, has in no way abridged the freedom 
to pray voluntarily in school, or to read the 
Bible, or otherwise include religion as 
of the educational curriculum of the public 
schools. It is merely that governmental 
sponsorship of religious exercises is now de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, not the spon- 
taneous and voluntary interchange of re- 
ligion and public education which has always 
been the American practice. The Becker 
amendment is not only dangerous departure 
then; it is quite unnecessary for either true 
religion or good education. 

Third, we believe that any change in the 
direction of governmental support for re- 
ligion would seriously threaten the freedom 
of religion to criticize the state, as sometimes 
it must. The Becker proposal would tend 
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to confuse the functions of both state and 
church to the detriment of both. It would 
tend to establish religion in a social, if not 
a legal, sense, and in a way which would 
equate religion and national values. In con- 
sequence there would be dangerous pressure 
to conformity, and it would be more difficult 
for the church and temple to speak out on 
public issues. 

Finally, however, we believe that the 
Becker amendment would betray religion 
into deceptive dependence upon the state 
for a task which it alone must do. We join 
the National Council of Churches in warning 
“against the all-too-human tendency to look 
to the State and its agencies for support in 
fulfilling the churches’ mission.” Religion 
is too inward and personal, too intimately 
related to the mystery of person-hood and 
individual conscience, too crucial to human 
frecdom to be ever entrusted to the care and 
feeding of the State. 

We join in the public debate on the side 
of the first amendment and urge our fellow 
citizens to think long and deeply before they 
ever contenance a revision of it. 

Hawaii clergymen who support the public 
statement against the Becker amendment: 

Allport, Thomas A. (Lutheran Church of 
America). 

Bevilacqua, Joseph J. (United Church of 
Christ). 

Bower, Porter (United Church of Christ), 

Brantz, Edward (United Church of Christ). 

Brewster, Charles (United Church of 
Christ). 

Brink, Philip A. (United Church of Christ). 

Beck, John (United Church of Christ). 

Chandler, Theodore (United Church of 

Christ) 

Chun, Richard (United Church of Christ). 

Coffman, Ford G. (United Church of 
Christ. 

Bridges, Gene (Unitarian). 

Caldwell, Lillian (Independent) . 

Decker, John (United Church of Christ). 

Engelcke, John (Episcopal). 

Pujitani, Yoshiaki (Shin Buddhist). 

Hammer, Norman L. (Evangelical Luthern 
Church). 

Harada, David J. (Methodist). 

Harley, James F. (Baptist). 

Higuchi, Hiro (United Church of Christ). 

Hiratani, Morlyoshi (Southern Baptist 
Convention). 

Hoffman, Lester W. (Evangelical Luthern 
Church). 


Fujiyoshi, Donald (United Church of 


Christ). 
Hanashiro, Steven (United Church of 
Christ). 
Jones, Lawrence (United Church of 
Christ). 


Jow, Harold (United Church of Christ). 
Junasa, Ben (United Church of Christ). 
Kaneshiro, Moriamasa (Episcopal). 
Kapoo, Edward (United Church of Christ). 
Kautz, William (United Church of Christ). 
Kawata, Teruo (United Church of Christ). 
Konda, Ryosho (Shin Buddhist). 
Kirchoffer, Richard A. (Episcopal). 
Ledbetter, James T. (American Baptist 
Convention). 
Loveless, Robert C. (United Church of 


). 

Goebel, G. Dean (United Church of 
Christ). 

MacLean, Burton A. (Episcopal). 

Martin, B. Rhodes (Methodist). 

Merseberg, James P. (United Church of 
Christ). 

Misajon, James J. M. (Methodist). 

Morita, Isamu (United Church of Christ). 

Mulholland, John F. (United Church of 
Christ). 

Morrett, John J. (Episcopal). 

Mosley, Ernest E. (Southern Baptist Con- 
vention). 

Nagao, Norito (Shin Buddhist). 

Ogoshi, Theodore T. (United Church of 
Christ). 
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Ogawa, Seido (United Church of Christ). 

Ol, Shojo (Shin Buddhist). 

Osumi, Paul S. (United Church of Christ). 

Pendleton, Olin (United Church of Christ). 

Pfotenhaeur, Norman G. (Missouri Synod 
Luthern Church). 

Phifer, William E. (United Presbyterian). 

Rayson, Delwyn R. (United Church of 
Christ). 

Russell, Galen (United Church of Christ). 

Sanderson, E. J. (United Church of Christ). 

Smith, Jack C. (Methodist). 

Terpstra, Chester (United Church of 
Christ). 

Vosseler, E. Gene (Lutheran). 

Williams, Abraham B. (United Church of 
Christ). 

Wong, Richard (United Church of Christ). 

Yamada, Masao (United Church of Christ). 

Youngblood, Ben F. (Methodist) . 

Yamane, Susumu (United Church of 
Christ). 

Tamayosi, Fred (Shin Buddhist). 


Whose Side Is the Supreme Court on? 
Are the Members Trying To Curb or 
Encourage Crime? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
as I pointed out last week, respect for 
the decisions of the Supreme Court de- 
teriorate practically every time that 
highest tribunal releases a decision. 

I regret that it is not possible to 
reproduce in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some of the impressive cartoons which 
have been printed in recent weeks, 
pointing up how the Supreme Court has 
been alining itself with the subversive, 
lawless, and gangster elements of so- 
ciety. In a recent issue of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat appeared a classic ex- 
ample of this type of cartoon, depicting 
an unsavory character—labeled crime— 
holding in his hand a pistol—which the 
cartoonist described as legal loophole 
protection—with which he was firing a 
fatal shot into a policemen—represent- 
ing law enforcement in the United 
States. The cartoon was appropriately 
captioned “I've Got My Rights,” and 
accompanying the cartoon was an edi- 
torial captioned Return Police Powers.” 

More and more people are agreeing 
with the statements carried in this edi- 
torial to the effect, we find the highest 
Court in the land, seemingly oblivious 
to it all, handing down decision after 
decision further restricting the power of 
the men who must cope with the rising 
tide of crime.” 

Among the letters I have received 
critical of the Supreme Court, and I 
think typical of the thinking of the hon- 
est, law-abiding citizens of this Nation, 
was one from the president of a college 
in my district, who writes: 

Enclosed you will find a copy of an edi- 
torial and a cartoon appearing in the Globe 
Democrat on Wednesday, July 24, which I 
think tells a tremendous story. I think the 
time has come when Congress is going to 
have to curb the Court’s majority in this 
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field and in the fleld of State government. 
I refer specifically to the recent decision 
requiring State senates to be apportioned on 
the basis of population. I had hoped 
against hope that the House and Senate 
would act to curb the Court long before now. 


Mr. Speaker, I think this editorial 
expresses the feelings of a vast majority 
of the law-abiding citizens of this coun- 
try when it says: 

It is time we realize that the good people 
of this country, all of them, have a stake in 
seeing that all criminals are convicted and 
imprisoned and that they do not escape pun- 
ishment through some technicality. This 
is not just a contest between police and 
criminals where we can choose sides and 
cheer. It is a war of all law-abiding men 
against criminals. 


And, I might add, it is beginning to 
be a war of the people against the per- 
verted views of a majority of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Following is the editorial referred to 
above, which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

RETURN Porten POWERS 


What communities in recorded history 
have bred and tolerated the savagery and 
crime prevalent in the great cities of Amer- 
ica? In the single decade from 1950 to 1960 
American crime doubled while the population 
grew by only 18 percent. 

What city in the civilized world can match, 
for sheer barbarism, New York, whose Cen- 
tral Park is an admitted nocturnal preserve 
for perverts, marauding gangs, rapists, and 
Killers? 

St. Louis is no exception. The lawlessness 
in our central crime corridor is a municipal 
disgrace. In the major area of the county 
we find that crime is up 35 percent over last 
year which is an ominous portent of things 
to come. 

Never before in American history has re- 
spect for human dignity, human life and 
property been lower. 

But even as the caldron of national crime 
threatens to boil over, we find the highest 
court in the land, seemingly oblivious to it 
all, handing down decision after decision fur- 
ther restricting the power of the men who 
must cope with the rising tide. 

Last week, the Supreme Court, reversing 
50 years of precedent, extended to witnesses 
and defendants whatever their status the 
Federal guarantee against self-incrimina- 
tion—into State courts. Monday, amid vig- 
orous dissent, by a 5-to-4 vote, the Supreme 
Court decided to restrict the power of police 
to question a suspect in the absence of his 
attorney. 

These men must think they are somehow 
guaranteeing the freedom of us all and im- 
proving our society. What they are doing 
seems to guarantee that we shall continue to 
live in the most lawless society of free men 
on the face of the earth. 

They have disregarded the ugly reality of 
American crime in their efforts to remake our 
society according to what they think it 
should be. 

What is the matter with the sensible men 
of America that they will not sce? The 
rights of future victims have not even been 
considered in the vigorous efforts of so many 
to effect the release of men obviously as 
guilty as sin. 

Our lawyers are supposed to uphold justice 
and the law. Are justice and the law upheld 
when some foul rapist and killer walks out 
of a courtroom laughing because his crafty 
counsel found a technical flaw in the way 
the hard-pressed police officer gathered the 
evidence? 

Yet, these decisions are hailed as vindica- 
tion for the rights of us all. Throughout the 
Nation in its courtrooms we find tables 
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turned, judges lecturing police officers and 
criminals being freed because the policeman 
failed to grant the thug a phone call or pro- 
cedure was overlooked in collecting evidence. 

The releasing of these criminals is no trib- 
ute to the American fudicial system. It is an 
indictment and libel of the country that we 
cannot protect our innocent, 

Probiems of such magnitude do not exist in 
Europe where police have the respect and au- 
thority needed to deal with the animals bred 
in the big cities, and their courts mete out 
Justice. 

In 1961 the New York courts adopted strin- 
gent rules of search and seizure which gave 
elaborate protection to suspects. In the first 
year, convictions for drug peddling dropped 
38 percent. Is this a triumph as the civil 
libertarians claim? 

We know of few men who feel freer because 
of such court decisions, but a great many who 
feel less secure. 

Again in New York a shopkeeper, who 
maintains he was robbed and beaten twice by 
the same assailant, shot the assallant on the 
third try. He faces a possible 7 years in 
prison now for owning an unlicensed and 
concealable weapon. 

The American tendency to take the part of 
the underdog has been perverted to the point 
where a newsworthy criminal can almost 
bank on the backing of some of the best at- 
torneys in town and the good wishes of a 
Sentimental and vocal minority. 

It is time we realize that the good people of 
this country, all of them, have a stake in 
Seeing that all criminals are convicted and 
imprisoned and that they do not escape pun- 
ishment through some technicality. This is 
not just a contest between police and crimi- 
nals where we can choose sides and cheer. 
It is a war of all law-abiding men against 
criminals, 


Eulogy for President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues a moving eulogy for President 
John F. Kennedy delivered by Rabbi Dr. 
Hugo Stransky on Monday, November 
25, 1963, at Congregation Beth Hillel of 
Washington Heights, New York City. I 
urge all my colleagues to read Rabbi 
Stransky’s eloquent eulogy: 

EULOGY ror PRESIDENT JOBEN F. KENNEDY, DE- 
LIVERED BY RABBI DR. HUGO STRANSKY, AT THE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE, NOVEMBER 25, 1963, CON- 
GREGATION BETH HILLEL oF WASHINGTON 
Hetcuts, New York Crry 
Friends, the world mourns the loss of our 

President John Fitzgerald Kennedy and is 

distressed for humanity. Similarly once the 

Jewish world of the talmudic period was in 

distress over the life of their great and be- 

loved teacher, Rabbi.“ Bar Kapara, who was 
to be the messenger of the demise and who 

did not want to use the word “death,” said in 

& euphemistic phrase to his colleagues: 

“Those in heaven and those on earth took 

hold of the holy casket. The beings above 

got finally the upper hand and the sacred 
shrine was taken a prisoner.” 

At our last Sabbath service, within 24 hours 
of the dastardly removal of President John F. 
Kennedy from among the living, we gave 
brief expression to the shock and grief that 
has overcome us. We could not yet believe 
that the sunny countenance of John Ken- 
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nedy has been turned into eternal night, that 
his handsome stature has become immobile 
forever and that his vibrant mind has come 
to a permanent standstill. At present the 
last rites are being tendered to him and soon 
the aron,“ the casket with his remains, will 
be laid to rest at Arlington Cemetery. We 
are assembled here for this reason, to pay 
homage to his memory and to try to bear 
with our emotions by adjusting ourselves to- 
gether with the rest of the world to this 
stark reality. 

Let us, therefore, seek comfort in the 
knowledge that John Kennedy was on three 
fateful occasions in danger of life, that 
three times those above intervened unsuc- 
cessfully and those below won. 

The politicians maintained that his older 
brother Joe would have sought and won 
the congressional seat of Jack, as the late 
President was generally known, because of his 
extremely qualified political ambitions. 
However, he was killed in war. 

Next, John Kennedy had a miraculous 
escape from death as a PT boat skipper in 
the Pacific. 

And he was spared a third time when 
critically ul from a most delicate operation 
on the spine that might have crippled him. 
Instead he recovered. 

His physical stamina and courage combined 
with an excellent mind brought him to the 
helm of the mightiest and most responsible 
country in present times, in the role of the 
President of the United States of America. 
Therefore, though cowardly killed so young 
in years and so young in his Office, and sur- 
vived by three immediate past Presidents of 
& very high age, let us be thankful to Prov- 
idence that he was spared for us at least for 
this little while. He came and went like 
a comet. History may one day judge it as 
a decisive turning point in the relations of 
peoples on the globe as well as in the rela- 
tions of planets. 3 

More than a hundred peoples, numbering 
in the millions, bewail with our Nation his 
departure from the world scene while their 
top-ranking representatives prayerfully in- 
voke at his coffin the balm of Heaven's com- 
fort upon the bereaved widow, his children, 
his parents, and all his family. We sre asked 
by the Biblical text of the past Sabbath to 
console ourselves with the expression of 
Jacob who fied Laban and was confronted 
with murder by Esau (Gen. 31: 42): “God 
has seen my affliction and the labor of my 
hands, and gave judgment yesternight.” 

From the portrait of the late President by 
one of his biographers soon after his elec- 
tion, I recall the following brief account 
that now sounds like a fulfilled prophecy: 
“John Fitzgerald Kennedy is not a great man. 
But there are within him the human mate- 
rials that could produce greatness. And, 
most important of all, there is the burning 
desire, the steady, strong, o will 
to be a great man and to be remembered 
in the history books for the great and worthy 
achievements,” 

It is not only the element of youth in the 
loss, nor only the meaningless brutality of 
the assassination that has so uniquely 
plunged the complete world in deep sorrow 
and eyen more into feelings of horror out of 
a sense of insecurity; by far more, it has 
united in common feelings his antagonists 
and foes together with his partisans and 
friends because of that greatness which he 
aimed at and partly achieved and on which 
right and left could lean despite hostilities, 
He was the right figure at the right time. 
His type of man was sorely needed and will 
now be sorely missed by the powers decisive 
of the future of humanity. He was admired 
and he was hated, he was respected and he 
was feared because his ambition was equally 
intellectual and humane as it was realistic 
and economic. He was a flame that fused 
the human materials of heart, mind, and 
character in an exemplary manner; it pro- 
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duced that greatness that could bridge the 
grandeur of the old West with the social 
aims of the Near East by ties of genuine 
religious belief and faith in God, without 
extremity of either, He was the great hope 
in our time because he aimed to make the 
New World not an isolationist showcase 
but a concept of a permanent and steady 
bridge over which all people of good will and 
peace could walk and meet with safety and 
a hope for mankind. It was for this that 
he had to pay the price with his young life 
in the manner that he did. 

“I sleep but my heart waketh,” says King 
Solomon in the “Song of Songs.“ John 
Kennedy has not lived in vain, he has not 
worked in vain. His mortal frame sleepeth— 
his spirit waketh, This is the order of the 
hour which is solemn for homage and for 
prayer only. The coffin is not yet at rest, 
the spirit therefore not yet received. And 
still, many issues are even now evolving 
from Kennedy's short life and many moral 
lessons are to be drawn from the tragic cir- 
cumstances of his death and the revenge of 
his death. It was unnecessary in this coun- 
try of the greatest freedom of expression and 
wide opportunity for all. The world must 
realize that the language of expression used 
against the President was of the worst and 
most inhuman kind and the abuse of oppor- 
tunity the gravest and most abominable. 

Millions over millions of fellow human be- 
ings feel that a prince and great man has 
fallen. We may apply to such a man the 
rabbinic phrase: “By his life he gave joy to 
his Greator.” He was one of the “Matzdikey 
Harabim,” defenders and champions of the 
masses whose services to the peoples of the 
world are of abiding value: 


“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight." 


“So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him, lies 
Upon the path of men.“ 


So let us realize one overall item. Ken- 
nedy has above all shown the way to the 
young world that is maturing. This way 
should not become a blind alley and dead 
history. If his work should bear fruit we 
have to see to it that the blow we have re- 
ceived becomes a wound that should not be 
healed by time but by our spiritual and 
moral attitude, strenuous labor and practice 
of personal sacrifice. These were the in- 
struments which brought greatness and suc- 
cess to the young President John F, Ken- 
nedy as well as to our country and which 
kept the world in a tolerable peace with the 
accent on problems rather than on hostility 
and war. 

Our prayer today is therefore not only for 
the soul of our late President and his 
stricken family; it is also a prayer for the 
future. May God give protection to his suc- 
cessor and all who labor for the welfare of 
the Nation and humanity. 

My friends. Through the clouds of in- 
dignation, through the pain of the wound 
we look to the future with the cheerfulness 
and comfort of the pending thanksgiving. 
The radiant face and brilliant man John F. 
Kennedy should not fall into oblivion but 
should remain with us. It will give us hope, 
hope in a bright future for all, an element 
that was his goal and sincere endeavor, The 
light of God will continue to shine in man, 
goodness and justice will triumph and loving 
kindness will live in the world if we are all 
determined, as was John F. Kennedy, that it 
should be so, tf we all will go by his motto 
and apply it to our personal lives as well as 
extend it beyond the borders of our country: 
“Do not ask how much your country can 
do for you, but how much you can do for 
your country.” Indeed, then we shall ap- 
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the time the prophet Isaiah foretold 
(60:18): “Violence shall no more be heard 
on thy land, desolation and destruction 
within thy borders, but thou shalt call thy 
walls salvation, and thy gates praise.” 
Amen. 


School Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Lowell I. Torgerson, Jr., pastor of 
the Ascension Lutheran Church of San 
Francisco, preached a sermon on school 
prayer, documenting some of the early 
actions by our Founding Fathers on this 
subject. 

His sermon follows: 

SCHOOL PRAYER 


I Thessalonians 5:17, 18: “Pray continu- 
ally; give thanks whatever happens; for this 
is what God in Christ wills for you.” 

The question of the legality of prayer 
and Bible reading in our schools along with 
other big questions is rocking our Nation— 
. It seems to be 

ot human nature that we don't 
fully appreciate something until it is taken 
away from us. Prayer has been taken from 
our schools. Bible reading has been out- 
lawed, and an awakened citizenry is rising 
up in protest. 

At present the House Judiclary Committee 
is debating the antischool prayer decision 
of the Supreme Court. The House Republi- 
can Policy Committee is promoting an 
amendment that would clarify the meaning 
of the first amendment of our Constitution. 
A letter from you to your Congressman 
would be very meaningful at this crucial 
time. This is the way you can voice your 
Christian convictions—whether you are pro 
or con. 

So now let's look at what is involved. 

In 1791 the first amendment became law, 
It states in part, “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof * * *" 

This did not stop the First Congress from 
financially subsidizing Christian mission- 
aries among the Indians—after the first 
amendment was ratified. 

This did not stop most of the 13 States 
from having established churches. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, the Congregational 
Church was the only recognized church until 
1833—42 years after the first amendment. 
The salaries of the clergy were paid by the 
city or town during that time. 

Themas Jefferson said that the States 
could favor established churches without 
constitutional violation. 

But today’s Supreme Court has an oppo- 
site opinion, when they claim to interpret 
the intent of the First Congress. Abraham 
Lincoln, in his first Inaugural address of 
March 4, 1861, said: “If the policy of the 
Government upon vital questions affecting 
the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed 
by decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made in ordinary litigation 
between parties in personal actions the 
people will have ceased to be their own 
rulers, having to that extent practically re- 
signed their Government into the hands of 
that eminent tribunal.” 

For all of these years, no one has chal- 
lenged the interpretation of these words of 
the first amendment in regard to school 
prayer and Bible reading. Thirty-nine 
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States required or authorized the reading of 
a few Bible verses and the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer. (United Press.) 

But then in 1962, one athiest was able to 
take away a privilege enjoyed by millions of 
Christians and nominal Christians. In this 
democratic land, where the will of the ma- 
jority is supposed to rule—one athiest was 
able to Impose her will on the lives of mil- 
lions who would oppose her if the question 
were brought to a national vote. 

And this 45-year-old divorcee, who uses her 
children as pawns, is not stopping there. At 
present she is pressing a court suit to elim- 
inate the words “under God” from our pledge 
of allegiance, which she claims is iteslf un- 
constitutional.” 

After this she plans to attack the military 
chaplaincy, claiming that it is illegal to 
financially support religion. 

She will also contest the legality of court- 
room oaths—swearing by God on the Bible. 

If she has her way your church contribu- 
tions will not be tax deductible. 

And because she believes that churches are 
“leaches on society“ she has already begun 
a suit against the State of Maryland by which 
she intends to destroy tax exemption for all 
U.S. property. 

Someone else has legally challenged the use 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” be- 
cause it is a bit religious. 

Another person threw a monkey wrench 
into school baccalaureate seryices—because 
religion is a part of the pr 

Jumping on the atheist’s bandwagon are 
newspapers like the Chronicle which recently 
wrote, “Governors jump on a bandwagon. 
Most Western Governors voted like storm- 
blinded sheep in their conference here last 
week to support a constitutional amendment 
to permit prayers in public schools * * *” 
(May 10, 1964). Only Governor Brown of 
California opposed them. 

And then there was Drew Pearson who 
slurred the clergymen, such as Billy Graham, 
Bishop Pike, Cardinal Spellman, and others 
in favor of school prayer, by writing: “If you 
want to know why Congress is being flooded 
with mail in favor of school prayer while at 
the same time most responsible clergymen 
oppose school prayer, you can find part of 
the answer with the radical right * * *proj- 
ect prayer has backstage ties with the John 
Birch Society * * *.” 

In other words, if clergymen agree with 
Drew Pearson, they are responsible clergy- 
men. According to his biased definition, I 
would guess that the majority of clergymen 
would therefore be classified as irresponsible. 
He would also unjustly tie them in with the 
Birch Society. Then too, because the Na- 
tional Council of Churches makes a pro- 
nouncement against school prayer, this does 
not mean that the rank and file of clergymen 
agree with this. When the National Council 
of Churches speaks on something like this, 
it is only the hierarchy, a few leaders, who 
are presenting their views. I know of no 
vote taken to find the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the council's members. And I be- 
lieve that the same would be true of any 
denominational leaders who pretended to 
speak for their clergy. They are in no posi- 
tion to do so without a vote. 

It is interesting that since 1791 no com- 
plaints were made. No problem seemed to 
exist, And now, suddenly, some people are 
fiercely opposed to something that they 
never even thought about a few years ago. 
One day, the Bible and prayer are accepted 
in school—the next day they are forbidden— 
iri a so-called Christian Nation. 

Let us look now at some of the religious 
reasons given for opposing school prayer. 
The Northern California-Nevada Council of 
Churches said, “It is unreal to expect that 
an appreciation of religious values can be 
communicated to our children by the rote 
recitation of formalized prayer in public 
school classrooms,” 
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Dr. F. A. Schiotz, the President of our 
American Lutheran Church wrote essentially 
the same thing, calling it “religion in gen- 
eral served in an atmosphere devoid of 
convictions.” 

We might first note that if “rote recita- 
tion of formalized prayer“ is ineffectual—if 
they are to be consistent, then they will 
eliminate much of our formalized Sunday 
morning liturgy. But when we think 
through the meaning of our formalized 
prayers, then they make an impression on 
our lives. 

We cannot assume that children do not 
think of the meaning of their prayers. If 
we said this about school prayers, we would 
have to say this about thelr prayers in 
church also—for these too are often mem 
orized. 

I believe that the mere fact that children's 
prayers and Bible reading included in school, 
gave religion an official sanction that made 
religion even more socially acceptable in their 
minds. : 

But now that prayer is outlawed, their 
young minds will infer, without under- 
standing the technicalities involved: they 
will infer that there is something wrong 
with prayer and the Bible—that It is socially, 
educationally, and legally not acceptable, 

In reply to Dr. Schiotz's criticism of 
“religion in general” I believe that “rell- 
gion in general” is at least a start: It is 
better than no religion at all. Specific con- 
victions" concerning a persons religious faith 
can begin to grow in the soil of “religion in 
general.” 

Dr. Schiotz also gives this reason for sup- 
porting the anti-prayer Supreme Court de- 
cision: “We may find that the new Nations 
in Africa and Asia will imitate our actions. 
And should this happen, the preference may 
not be for the Christian faith.” 

In reply, the “preference” is not for the 
Christian faith at the present time. There ls 
no reason to believe that there will be a 
change in the forseeable future, because 
Christianity is considered the white man's 
religion. 

If the new Nations were to imitate our 
Supreme Court action—this would simply 
mean that the school prayers if they had any 
would be affected—nothing more, nothing 
less. This would certainly not hurt the 
cause of Christian missions. 

Another one of our Lutheran leaders, Dr. 
C. F. Reuss writing in the Luthern Standard 
has given this unrealistic alternative to 
school prayer. As I read this try to picture 
this happening in our metropolitan area, 
He naively states, “We can help the schools 
to teach sound ethical and moral values nec- 
essary to civic life, to recognize the influence 
of religion in personal and social life, and to 
bring into the regular curriculum and text- 
books an objective study of religion and its 
contributions.” 

How could we help schools teach anything, 
and especially ethics and morals? This 
would be outlawed as a religious subject, Of 
course we could teach immorality under the 
guise of a psychology course. 

And when it comes to influencing curricu- 
lum and textbooks, in our State I believe that 
this would be a pipedream. 

The only avenue that I see open is the 
Becker amendment to the first amendment. 
Essentially it is aimed at legalizing the 
practice of school prayer and Bible reading 
as it was prior to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. It states “nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, 
reading from, or listening to prayers or Bib- 
lical scriptures, if participating therein is 
on a yoluntary basis in any governmental or 
public school, institution or place. 

2. Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or invoking the sid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, 
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activity, ceremony, school, institution or 
place, or upon any coinage, currency, or ob- 
ligation of the United States. 

3. Nothing in this article shall constitute 
an establishment of religion.” 

This is the proposed amendment by Con- 
gressman BECKER of New York. I have writ- 
ten to my Congressman and expressed my 
views. I hope that you will do the same. 

Dr. Daniel Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald magazine, summarized it well when 
he pointed out the difference between com- 
pulsion and permission to pray in school. He 
said, “I support an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that will make it unmistakably 
clear that separation of church and state 
does not mean exclusion of nonsectarian re- 
ligious practices in the public schools.” 

Our text for this morning said, “pray 
without ceasing. In everything give 
thanks * .“ 

This is a reminder to us that we have so 
very much to be thankful to God for, and 
that at any time of the day or night, whether 
at home, school, work, or wherever we are— 
we can offer up a prayer to God. 

But I wonder how many of you take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity? When is the 
last time you offered up a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the gift of a Christian faith—a 
faith that lifts you out of the doldrums—a 
faith that inspires you to “press on toward 
the goal of the high calling of Christ?” 

When did you last take advantage of 
Prayer as a means of confession unloading 
your guilt, admitting your failings, seek- 
ing forgiveness? 

And how often do you thank Christ for 
coming down to this earth—for enduring the 
indifference, scorn, and brutality of sinful 
man? 

Do you thank him for the perfect and in- 
spiring example He set for us to follow. Do 
you thank Him for the gift of salvation? Be- 
cause prayer maintains a personal relation- 
ship and communication with God we should 
“pray without ceasing.” 

As a closing example of this we might 
note the words of Dwight L. Moody, the 
evangelist. Once when he was sailing across 
the Atlantic Ocean, “there was a fire in the 
hold of the ship, and the crew and some 
volunteers stood in line to pass buckets of 
Water.” 

A friend said, “Mr. Moody, let us go to 
the other end of the ship and engage in 
Prayer.” “Not so, sir; we will stand right 
here and pass buckets and pray hard all the 
time we are doing so.” 

Prayer is not a substitute for work. It 
goes hand in hand with daily life. And 
50 we can pray without ceasing. 


“What I Think About the Texas First Of- 
ficers Training Camp Association,” 
Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a very masterful address which 
was delivered by President Lyndon John- 
Son in 1953. It is an address to the First 
Camp's 37th rollcall. 


The address follows: 
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Wat I THINK ABOUT THE Texas Fist 
OFFICERS TRAINING CAMP ASSOCIATION 
(By Lyndon B. Johnson) 

Mr. Buck, members, and guests, there is a 
flavor to this meeting that tastes sweet in 
the mouth of every American. 

It is compounded from a deep love of 
country; the memory of past sacrifice; a 
burning desire for present and future service. 

This is a reunion of men who served their 
Nation in time of war—and who built their 
Nation to greater heights in time of peace. 

Just a few days ago, I was looking over the 
roll of the members of the Texas First Camp. 
Is is an impressive list—a cross section of 
America. 

The men who completed that “last, dusty 
mile” at Leon Springs in August 1917, can 
be found in almost every State in our coun- 
try. They are in every walk of life * * in 
every activity * * * in every community ef- 
fort to increase the public welfare. 

They include lawyers and doctors; mer- 
chants and businessmen; farmers and ranch- 
ers; engineers and technicians; teachers and 
public servants. 

And everywhere they are leaders—men who 
are actively at work shaping the community 
in a form that is good and enduring. 

Upon your silver bugle are engraved the 
names of great Texans and great Ameri- 
cans—men like Beauford Jester who died in 
Office while still serving his people. 

The Texas First Camp has remained true 
to its motto—a motto that should be burned 
into the mind of every American. 

“Brave men shall not die because I 
faltered.” 

Those words were your guiding star 
through the dark days of the First World 
War. For many of you, they were a sustain- 
ing force when once again you put aside your 
civilian pursuits to face the enemy of World 
War II. 

There is a larger sense in which we can 
consider those words in the troubled world 
of today. We can look about us as loyal 
Americans and deyoutly pledge: 

A nation shall not die because we faltered. 

We are living through a period correctly 
called the most critical in the history of our 
Nation. 

These are times that try men’s souls and 
test the limits of their deyotion. The sum- 
mer soldier and the sunshine patriot will not 
long stand firm against the trial. 

It is a time that calls for loyalty and dedi- 
cation to our country—for purity of faith 
and unshaken patriotism. 

I like to think that meetings of this 
character are not only by the pres- 
ence of the living but by the presence of 
those who have gone before. 

It is from the heritage of the past that 
we draw the strength to meet the problems 
of the present. It is from the collective wis- 
dom of all America that we devise the plans 
which solve our difficulties. 

We need the strength of that heritage and 
the force of that collective wisdom to steer 
us safely through the troubled currents of 
the modern world. 

There is loose on the globe a mighty power 
for evil. 

It is a vast power sprawling across two 
continents, It has enslaved hundreds of 
millions of people. It combines in one huge 
military machine unlimited manpower and 
the weapons of modern technology. 

It is led by men who acknowledge no god; 
who obey no law; who concede no rights 
to their fellowman. They have sworn eternal 
enmity to the cause of freedom. They have 
no goal other than power for themselves and 
slavery for the multitudes. 

To that end, they have devoted all the 
resources of their science; all the energies 
of their people. 
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They live in a world in which there is no 
room for liberty; no space for conscience; no 
tolerance of the rights of man. 

It is not the first time in history that such 
a force has been unleased upon the world. 
Nor is it the first time free men have 
assembled to defend their sacred liberties. 

But it is the first time that such a force 
has threatened to engulf not just a free na- 
tion but the concept of freedom itself. 

You who fought so nobly against the 
enemies of World Wars I and IT have under- 
stood this threat from the beginning. You 
refused to be deceived by clever propaganda 
or misleading words. 

The evidence is in your publications and 
in the attitudes that you have taken as in- 
dividuals toward the problems of our time. 
You identified the Communists for what they 
were and you called for the action that was 
needed. 

When the Communists called for. “prog- 
ress"—you knew they meant a retreat to 
dictatorship. 

When the Communists said peace“ - you 
knew they meant war. 

Old soldiers are not easily fooled. Men 
who have fought for freedom know that it 
will not be granted by a power-mad despot. 

Many of you are among my closest friends. 
I know how you have worked in your com- 
munities for the kind of defense 
that will make America strong. I know how 
you have fought the agents of communism 
and their insidious activities. 

It is that fight for a strong defense pro- 
gram that has saved America. It is that 
struggle for preparedness that will bring us 
peace and freedom in the days that lie ahead. 

The unselfish work of the past few years is 
now bearing fruit and the fruit is rich. 

The mighty Communist war machine—but 
yesterday so strong, so invincible—is creak- 
ing at the joints. 

It has been battered by proud East Ger- 
mans who faced Soviet tanks armed only with 
fists and bricks. 

It has been scarred by Poles and Czechs 
and Hungarians who have defied the whole 
power of the mighty police state. 

It has been stopped in its tracks by the 
free people of West Germany who repudi- 
ated the Communists for all time to come. 

It has been bruised internally by a mighty 
struggle between the rulers themselves be- 
hind the walls of the Kremlin. 

Victory for the free world is not yet in 
sight. We would be deluding only ourselves 
if we made that claim. 

But the road to victory is on our horizon. 
We can march on that road firm in the be- 
lief that liberty will win. We can achieve 
our goal provided only that we are armored 
with the strength that knows not fear. 

We have reached the point where we can 
call fora showdown. We have arrived at the 
stage where we can demand redemption of 
the broken pledges—the promises so easily 
given and so ruthlessly ignored. 

The world is looking to us today for leader- 
ship—for bold but wise action that will break 
the stalemate of the cold war. 

The time is ripe the omens are propitious. 

We were promised—at the end of World 
War Il—a united and free Korea. 

We were promised—at the end of World 
War U—an Eastern Europe in which the 
people would have the right to select their 
own leaders. 

We were promised—at the end of World 
War II—s united Germany in which the peo- 
ple could live in freedom. 

We were promised—at the end of World 
War U—that there would be no more plot- 
ting for the overthrow of constitutional gov- 
ernments. 

These pledges have been stubbornly ig- 
ob These pledges have been ruthlessly 

n. 
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It is time to demand an accounting—to 
press for a settlement of those issues which 
are driving the world to a third great war. 

We will not gain strength by waiting while 
the Russians stockpile atomic weapons and 
their newly developed h bomb. 

We will not improve our position by wait- 
ing while they stamp out unrest in their 
satellite provinces, 

We will not improve our position by wait- 
ing while they settle their own internal difi- 
culties. A 

We will not increase our power by waiting 
while the Chinese Communists consolidate 
their gains and industrialize their country. 

The time to call for a settlement is now— 
now before they recover the ground they 
have lost in recent months. 

We must act boldly but not rashly. We 
do not want to run the risk of world war 
III—a war that could destroy civilization. 
But neither can we allow our fears of that 
risk to be the overriding consideration. 

We will not avoid world war III by weak- 
ness and timidity. We will merely hasten 
the day when our liberties will be destroyed. 

There is a path by which we can obtain our 
objectives, It is through strength—the kind 
of strength that is prepared for war even 
though war is not our goal. 

In the entire field of human thought, en- 
deavor, and achievement, there is only one 
element which the Communists respect. It 
is strength—the kind of strength which is 
effective and decisive. 

They have no respect for law. They have 
no respect for constitutional government. 
They have no respect for the integrity of 
the human individual. 

They even have no respect for their own 
cynical and corrupt philosophy. 

They retreat from their objectives only 
when they are confronted by force—force 
too great for them to conquer. 

In this historical fact, there is a lesson 
upon which we all can draw. 

There is no security in weakness. 

There is no peace when the forces of free- 
dom are feeble. 

Security and peace will come only if we 
are strong enough to demand them and 
to enforce them. 

We are all united in a deep and lasting 
love for our country. 

But love of country alone is not enough. 
It must be coupled with a willingness to 
sacrifice; a desire to work; a determination 
to preserve our way of life for ourselves and 
our posterity. 

That has been the character of the men 
of the First Camp. That has been the bond 
that has held you together regardless of 
your field of endeavor or your geographical 
location. 

That is still the character of your asso- 
ciation. That is the attribute which will 
call you to service now and in the future. 

The problems which we face cannot be 
settled on the field of battle. But they will 
be solved if we face them in the same spirit 
which men must display to win on the field 
of battle. 

We must set aside our petty quarrels and 
meaningless divisions, We must forget our 
selfish desires for advancement at the ex- 
pense of others. We must ignore the ignoble 
demands of partisanship that would sub- 
ordinate the needs of our country. 

There must be only one goal—the pres- 
ervation of these United States as a land 
of freedom and opportunity. 

We must unite behind our country's duly 
elected leaders and strive for victory for our 
way of life. 

In the days ahead, our country will make 
Many demands upon all of us. It will call 

our 
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worked before; to dare as we have never 
dared before; to strive as we have never 
striven before. 

To each and everyone of us there will fall 
duties and obligations. I know every Amer- 
ican will be worthy of them. 

The tasks that come to us may be great or 
humble. They may be in the uniform of the 
soldier or in the office behind the production 
line. 

Whatever they may be, we will perform 
them. 

And when, in time of impending danger, 
America calls the roll of those who are 
ready to fight or work for their country, I 
know the men of the First Camp will again 
be among the first to respond. 


The Congressman From Bexar Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

THE CONGRESSMAN FROM BEXAR REPORTS 


TWO NEW FEDERAL BUILDINGS—FROM $7.2 TO 
$10 MILLION 


The Government Services Administration 
has asked the Public Works Committee to 
approve a revision of plans for the San An- 
tonio Federal Building project. 

GSA plans are to increase the building 
project from $7.1 million to $10 million and 
to eventually construct a second building 
at $7 million. Also, GSA plans call for a 
remodeling of the present Federal building 
at a cost of approximately $1 million. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY STILL UNDERWAY 


A 19-member committee has been formed 
to work on the proposed economic survey for 
San Antonio. The business and other civic 
leaders met June 19 to map plans for proj- 
ect to evaluate San Antonio’s resources and 
plan for their future utilization. The survey 
would be partially financed by ARA funds. 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ TO SPEAK AT VALLEJO KEEL 

LAYING 

There are many occasions when a U.S. 
Senator or Representative seeks the support 
of others in the House or Senate with a proj- 
ect. In January I joined the Honorable 
ROBERT L. Leccerr and other colleagues in 
requesting of the President that the new 
Polaris submarine under construction at the 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard in Vallejo, Calif., 
be named after Gen. Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo, who supported the rebellion that led 
to the proclamation of the “free State” of 
California in 1836. In 1838 he was named 
commander of the State forces. 

Vallejo protected and encouraged the im- 
migration of American families and was in- 
fluential in securing the admission of Cali- 
fornia to the United States in 1850. Since it 
has been the policy of the Navy to remind 
our citizens of the accomplishments and 
contributions of outstanding persons in our 
Nation’s history, we thought that this would 
be a fitting way of honoring the general’s 
inspiring record, 

A couple of months later the President 
announced that the submarine would, in- 
deed, be named after General Vallejo, and 
now the Secretary of the Navy has asked 
that I be the main speaker for the keel lay- 
ing on July 7. 


June 29 


JOBS SOUGHT FOR MEDINA WORKERS 


There has understandably been much com- 
plaint about the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announcement that the AEC facility at 
Medina Base will be closed in 1966. 

Needless to say, I was not at all happy 
about this disclosure which is not exag- 
gerated to term as a surprise, and I have 
sought help on all levels of our Govern- 
ment for a complete investigation of why this 
AEC facility is being shut down, why it has 
been handled in this way, and what can be 
done to assist the nearly 700 persons who 
will lose their jobs. 

Although only 40 of these employees are 
civil service employees (the others are con- 
tract employees with the Silas-Mason- 
Mason-Hanger Corp.) I feel that the Gov- 
ernment certainly has a responsibility in 
this matter as it was a Government con- 
tract with the private corporation which re- 
sulted in jobs for these persons. 

In response to an inquiry to him, John W. 
Macy, Jr., Chairman, U.S, Civil Service Com- 
mission, told me on June 16, that he has 
asked the regional director of Civil Service, 
Louis Lyons at Dallas, to instruct his rep- 
resentative, Francis B. Roser, to give what- 
ever assistance possible in placing these 
people in the San Antonio area. 

Mr. Roser is to meet with the contractor 
to arrange for meetings of all employees in 
order to provide information on civil serv- 
ice examining procedures and job oppor- 
tunities. These outplacements efforts will 
be carried out with the full cooperation of 
the Army-Air Force Joint Board of Civil 
Service Examiners. 


PART II. THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


In the previous issue of the Newsletter I 
initiated a discussion of the legislative proc- 
ess and the legislative duties of your Con- 
gressman. In that issue I outlined the Fed- 
eral la process from the origin of 
an idea for a legislative proposal through its 
introduction, passage, and publication as a 
statute, and I reviewed my own voting rec- 
ord. 
In this issue I will continue that discus- 
sion with an explanation of the work in 
committee and speeches delivered in the 
House, It is my hope that these comments 
will add to your understanding of the legis- 
lative process and the legislative duties of 
your Congressman, 

Committee assignments 


Each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives receives at least one committee assign- 
ment, Generally speaking, no Member will 
be assigned to more than one major commit- 
tee. The Committees on Agriculture, Appro- 
priations, Armed Services, Banking and Cur- 
rency, Foreign Affairs, among others, are con- 
sidered major committees. In the Senate, 
because there are many less Senators than 
there are Representatives, Senators are ap- 
pointed to more than one committee. Also, 
the majority party in each House will have 
a majority of its Members in each and every 
committee. J 

For example, on the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, there are 33 members, Of these, 19 are 
Democrats and 14 are Republicans. The 
chairman, WRIGHT Parma, is a Democrat, 
because the Democrats are in the majority 
in the House of Representatives. If, in the 
next election, a majority of Republicans are 
elected to the House, then this situation 
would be reversed and the Republicans would 
be in the majority in each committee and 
every committee chairman would be a Re- 
publican. 4 

Subcommittees 

Most committees are also organized into 
several subcommittees. Often the greatest 
amount of work is done in the subcommittee. 
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For example, in the Banking and Currency 
Committee there are seven subcommittees. 
I am assigned to three: the Subcommittees 
on Housing, Bank Supervision and Insurance, 
and Consumer Affairs. All bills affecting 
low rent public housing and slum clearance 
and urban renewal introduced in the House 
are immediately referred to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Once in this commit- 
tee the bills are referred to the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing. It is in the subcommittee 
that these bills receive their closest scrutiny. 
If public hearings are required they are con- 
ducted by the subcommittee. After the sub- 
committee completes its consideration of a 
bill assigned to it, the bill is sent to the full 
committee where a vote to approve or reject 
it is taken. If the full committee approves 
the bill it may be brought up on the floor of 
the House for a final vote. Sometimes public 
hearings will be conducted by the full com- 
mittee, but, in many instances the subcom- 
mittee does an exhaustive and comprehensive 
study before the full committee is called upon 
to approve or reject a legislative proposal. 
Committee jurisdiction 


The jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency as well as the juris- 
diction of all other committees is set out in 
the rules of the House of Representatives. 
The jurisdiction as set forth in the rules is 
listed in general terms only, and is not in- 
tended to summarize or to include all the 
subject matter of all bills referred to the 
committee over the years. It is only meant 
to illustrate the different subjects within 
the committee's jurisdiction. The enumera- 
tion as contained in rule XI of the rules of 
the House of Representatives follows: 

Banks and banking: National Bank Act; 
Federal Reserve Act; Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Act; Reserve require- 
ments of Federal Reserve member banks; 
bank holding companies; mergers, consolida- 
tions, and conversions of insured banks; 
chartering, regulation, conservation, and 
liquidation of national banks; insurance of 
bank deposits; examination of national 
banks, insured banks, and Federal Reserve 
member banks; investments by national 
banks; branches of national banks; un- 
Claimed deposits in national banks; capital 
requirements of State banks for membership 
in Federal Reserve System. 

Coins and coinage: Commemorative coins; 
denominations, value, and weight of coins; 
metals used In coinage; U.S. mints. 

Creation of Government corporations: 
Commodity Credit Corporation; Federal 
Minerals Corporation; Federal National 
Mortgage Association; International Finance 
Corporation; National Disaster Relief Cor- 
poration; War Damage Corporation. 

Currency: Denominations, value, and de- 
signs; issue and redemption; printing. 

Economic stabilization and defense pro- 
duction measures: Redevelopment of eco- 
nomically distressed areas; encouraging 
maximum employment; price controls on 
commodities and services; wage controls; 
Tent controls; credit controls; consumer and 

t credit terms, real estate credit 
terms; allocations and priorities; Govern- 
ment requisition and condemnation of com- 
modities and facilities; rationing; dispersal 
of defense plants; hoarding; guarantee of 
bank loans; business loans; Government 
Purchase or resale of metals, minerals, and 
other raw materials; installation of Govern- 
ment-owned equipment in private plants; 
subsidy payments; voluntary agreements re- 
garding prices, wages, service, or credit. 

Export controls. 

Federal credit unions: Chartering, regula- 
tions, examination and supervision. 

Government lending: Flood and catas- 
trophe loans; housing loans in Alaska; slum 
clearance and public housing loans; loans 
to small business; loans to small business 
investment companies; loans to State and 
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local development companies; Export-Import 
Bank loans; defense production loans; CCC 
loans; municipal loan program; loans for 
community facilities; loans for prefabricated 
housing; loans for college housing. 

Housing: FHA insurance of single family, 
and multiple unit rental projects; FHA in- 
surance of repair and improvement loans; 
FHA insurance of disaster housing; FHA 
insurance of servicemen's housing; FHA in- 
surance of housing in urban renewal areas; 
FHA insurance of defense housing; FHA in- 
surance of military and atomic energy instal- 
lation housing; FHA insurance of cooperative 
housing; FHA insurance of equity invest- 
ments in rental housing; FHA insurance for 
elderly family housing; construction, opera- 
tion, and disposition of Government-owned 
permanent and temporary war and defense 
housing; low-rent public housing; prefab- 
ricated housing; trailers and trailer camps; 
veteran preferences in housing occupancy; 
college housing; Alaska housing program; 
farm housing; housing census; housing re- 
search; moderate income housing; slum 
clearance and urban renewal; construction 
warranties. 

Insurance: Against loss caused by war or 
expropriation of U.S. commodities stored 
abroad; against political and credit risks of 
loss arising in connection with U.S. exports; 
against property damage caused by floods; 
of deposits in national banks; of share ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations. 

International finance: Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act; International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development: International 
Monetary Fund; International Finance Cor- 
poration; International Development Asso- 
ciation; Inter-American Development Bank. 

International Wheat Agreement. 

Mass transit. 

Medals, commemorative: 
striking. 

Monetary policies: Valuation and revalua- 
tion of the dollar; gold and gold standard; 
support of Government bonds; general price 
level; bank reserves; operation of Federal 
Open Market Committee; Federal Reserve 
rediscount rates; issue of, and reserves be- 
hind, Federal Reserve notes; gold payments 
and ownership; credit terms; establishment 
of a National Monetary Commission; interest 
rates on bank deposits. 

Residential mortgage credit, insurance, 
and guarantee: FHA insurance programs; 
Government secondary mortgage market 
(FNMA); national bank real estate loans; 
voluntary home mortgage credit program. 

Savings and loan associations: Federal 
Home Loan Bank System; chartering and 
supervision of Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations; savings and loan holding com- 
panies. 

Silver: Coinage, value, and use. 

Small business: Small Business Act; Small 
Business Investinent Act. 

Tin: Texas City tin smelter; Government 
purchase and sale. 

Five hundred referred 


This list of subjects over which the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has jurisdiction 
will give you some idea of the tremendous 
volume of work performed by this committee. 
As of June 1, 1964, more than 500 bills and 
resolutions introduced in the House were 
referred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. In addition, 14 bills and resolutions 
which had originally been introduced in the 
Senate were referred to the House Banking 
and Currency Committee after being passed 
by the Senate. 

Busy committee 

It would be almost impossible to calculate 
the amount of time and work that goes into 
a Congressman’s committee assignment. It 
it necessary that each Congressman have a 
good working familiarity with all the bills 
pending in his committee; that he attend all 
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hearings, some of which stretch out for 
weeks; that he study the testimony and evi- 
dence introduced at those hearings; and, in 
general, that he become somewhat of an ex- 
pert in the subject matter over which his 
committee has jurisdiction. 

To illustrate the amount of work that may 
be required on any legislative proposal, let us 
look at one bill, H.R. 5845. This bill was 
introduced inte the House on April 24, 1963. 
Its purpose is to authorize national banks to 
underwrite and deal In securities issued by 
State and local governments, The subject 
matter of the bill is a complicated one, in- 
volving a proposed amendment to the Na- 
tional Banking Act of 1933. The National 
Banking Act was passed during the depres- 
sion and has been the foundation of our pres- 
ent system of banking. The passage of this 
act in 1933, in the middle of the depression, 
saved the banking Industry, Since that time 
this industry has made an amazing record 
of solvency and stability. Therefore, it 18 
quite understandable that any proposal to 
modify the National Banking Act will be- 
come controversial. Our committee began 
public hearings on H.R. 5845 on September 23, 
1963. So far, we have spent 20 days hearing 
testimony and evidence from interested par- 
ties. We had the honor and the privilege of 
listening to the testimony of both William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and James J. Saxon, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. These are two of the most respected 
and important persons in the field of bank- 
ing, yet their views are exactly opposite to 
one another on the question of whether this 
bill should be passed. The committee has 
not taken final action on this matter. 

Productive 

Not only is the House and Cur- 
reney one of the busiest committees in Con- 
gress, it is also one of the most productive, 
Below, I have listed some of the more im- 
portant legislative proposals which have 
been handled successfully by my commit- 
tee, passed by both houses, and signed into 
law by the President during the 88th Con- 


gress: 

1. Silver legislation, Public Law 88-36: Re- 
enacts with modifications certain provisions 
of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, and au- 
thorizes the Federal Reserve banks to issue 
Federal Reserve notes of $1 and $2 denomi- 
nations. 

2. Extension of mortgage insurance au- 
thority, Public Law 88-54: Extends for 2 
years the broadened eligibility provided un- 
der the House act of 1961 for FHA mortgage 
insurance on rental and sales housing. 

3. Export-Import Bank Act extension, Pub- 
lic Law 88-101: Extends the life of the bank 
to 1968 and increases the aggregate amount 
of loans, guarantees, and insurance which 
the bank may have outstanding at any one 
time, 

4. Amendments to the Federal Credit Un- 
ion Act, Public Law 88-150: Provides Federal 
credit unions greater flexibility in the con- 
duct of their operations. 

5. Housing for the elderly, Public Law 88- 
158: Authorizes the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $50 million for the program of Fed- 
eral loans for housing for the elderly. 

6. Increase in authorized capital stock of 
World Bank, Public Law 88-178: Authorizes 
the U.S. Governor of the World Bank to 
vote for a billion increase in capital stock. 
Such an increase will permit new countries 
to subscribe to the Bank and allow other 
free world countries to put funds into in- 
ternational economic development at no cost 
to the United States. 

7. Coinage of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 50- 
cent pieces, Public Law 88-256. 

8. Increased participation in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, Public Law 88- 
259: Authorizes the U.S. Governor for the 
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Bank to vote for increases in the callable 
stock of the Bank and to vote for an in- 
crease in the Bank's fund for special opera- 
tions. 

9. Small Business Investment Act amend- 
ments, Public Law 88-273. 

10. Increase in the resources of the Inter- 
national Development Association and US. 
participation, Public Law 88-310: Author- 
izes the US. Governor for the IDA to vote 
in favor of an increase in its resources and 
to contribute $312 million to that end. 


Other bills 


Other bills which have been before the 
Banking and Currency Committee and on 
which further action may be expected before 
the end of this session of Congress include 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act, Area Re- 
development Act amendments, a bill to in- 
crease the investment powers of Federal say- 
ings and loan associations and the Housing 
Act of 1964. 

In addition to my regular committee and 
subcommittee assignments, Chairman WRIGHT 
PatmMan has designated me special liaison 
representative for the Banking and Currency 
Committee in connection with matters re- 
lated to Latin America. In this capacity I 
had the distinct honor of accompanying 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon to 
Panama City, Panama, for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank Board of Governors 
conference in April. 

I feel that this assignment further en- 
ables me to make a constructive contribution 
to United States-Latin American relations. 

As you can see, committee assignments 
represent weighty, time-consuming respon- 
sibilities. The work in this area does not 
recelve much publicity and there is little 
glamour attached to it. But, the legislative 
process could not function without the 
groundwork laid down at this stage, and it is 
a great source of satisfaction to me to be 
assigned to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

House speeches 


The Constitution provides that each House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings. 
Accordingly, both the Senate and the House 
have developed their own rules and proce- 
dures to regulate the time that each Mem- 
ber may consume in debate of pending legis- 
lation and the manner in which a Member 
may obtain permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp speeches not actually de- 
livered on the floor. Originally debate in the 
House was unlimited, as in the Senate. But, 
a rule limiting each Representative to 1 hour 
began in 1820 when John Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, consumed so much time that the rule 
was urged to prevent his holding the floor 
indefinitely. 

The purpose of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is to provide an accurate and comprehen- 
sive record of the proceedings. Such a record 
is an indispensable adjunct to representa- 
tive government. It lets the people know 
what their elected representatives are saying 
and doing in Congress. But, Congress is a 
large legislative body, and time is necessarily 
at a premium. By use of the 1-hour rule 
of debate in the House and the right to ex- 
tend remarks and insert speeches in the 
Recorp, a Member has the opportunity to 
explain his attitude on pending questions 
of regional and national importance. This 
gives constituents a basis on which to ap- 
prove or disapprove of his position on the 
issues. It also informs the Member's col- 
leagues of the local sentiment of the people 
that Member has been elected to represent. 

Speechmaking on the floor of the House 
and the insertion of speeches in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record should therefore be con- 
sidered an integral part of the legislative 
process as well as of our democratic and rep- 
resentative form of government. The rules 
governing this function are protected by the 
Constitution itself, as the Founding Fathers 
of this Nation knew well the importance of 
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each elected representative having a public 
forum in which to debate the issues and 
voice his opinions. 

So far this year, I have delivered more than 
30 speeches in the House. The subjects 
range from purely local matters to national 
domestic and foreign affairs. Of course, I 
do not claim to be an expert on every sub- 
ject, and I have tried to limit my remarks 
to areas of importance to the people of the 
20th district, areas of particular concern to 
all Americans and in which I have some 
familiarity, and areas related to my commit- 
tee assignments. Some of the subjects on 
which I have gone on record are as follows: 

1. “Texas and Local History and Tradi- 
tion: Texas Independence Day” (Mar. 2), 
“Battle of San Jacinto” (Apr. 21), “The 
Alamo” (May 6, 19). 

2. “United States—Latin American Affairs: 
The Alliance for Progress” (Mar. 19, May 21), 
“Good Neighbor Bowling” (Apr. 10), Hemis- 
fair’ (May 21), “Teodoro Moscoso” (May 
21), “Peru’s President“ (Jan. 18). 

8. “Civil Defense: Steuart Pittman, Secre- 
tary of Civil Defense” (Mar. 11). 

4. “Banking and Currency: Federal Re- 
serye System” (Mar. 10, 24), “Printing of 
Money” (June 8, 18). 

5. “Foreign Affairs: Shooting Down of U.S. 
Planes in East Germany” (Feb. 4, Mar. 16, 
23). 

6. “Extremist tions: The “Min- 
utemen” (Jan. 21), “Ease With Which Ex- 
tremist Organizations May Obtain Arms and 
Ammunition” (May 26, 27, June 1, 9). 

7. “Civil Rights” (Feb. 13). 

8. “The Bracero Program” (Feb. 19). 

9. “The Chamizal Treaty” (Feb. 20). 

10. “Residual Oil Imports“ (Apr. 10). 

11. “Military Commissaries and Military 
Pay” (May 6). 

12 “The Medina Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Facility” (May 7). 

In addition, a Congressman (as well as 
other interested citizens) may testify before 
committees in the House or Senate holding 
public hearings, There is no requirement 
that a Congressman testify at any hearing, 
but, because of the rare opportunity of being 
in the Nation's Capitol and to further fulfill 
my obligation to the people, I represent, it 
is my policy to testify at those hearings in 
which I feel I may make a constructive con- 
tribution and in which the people of Bexar 
County have a deep concern. In the past I 
have given testimony at hearings involving 
the San Antonio River (House Appropria- 
tions Committee), the Bracero program and 
unemployment (House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee), water pollution (House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee), Brooke Army 
Medical Center (House Armed Services Com- 
mittee), and most recently, on May 22, I 
testified in favor of the World War I veterans’ 
pension bill (House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee). 

I have a limited supply of all the speeches 
I have delivered in Congress, and will be 
happy to forward copies of those in which 
you may be interested, at your request. 

USIA FILM 


Recently the U.S. Information Agency 
asked me to make a film with them which 
will be viewed via television in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

The program is a half hour long and con- 
sists of an informal interview and discussion 
of my role as a Congressman and my back- 
ground and political history. My inter- 
viewers were two Spanish-speaking journal- 
ists and two students from Latin America 
at the University of Maryland. 

TEXAS ALLIANCE PARTNERS 

June 19 marked the formal announcement 
of the Texas Partners of the Alliance for 
Progress, with, a dinner meeting: in Ban An- 
tonio. 


The speaker for the occasion was Peruvian 
Ambassador Celso Pastor. 


June 29 


The Texas Partners will assist with self- 
help programs for the country of Peru. San 
Antonian Harry Jersig and Bill Sinkin are 
members of the State steering committee, 

FIVE FILL DISTRICT ACADEMY SPOTS 

Five San Antonio youths have emerged as 
the nominees who will fill the vacancies at 
the service academies for the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Texas, 

These young men fully qualified and made 
the highest scores among those I nominated 
to compete for each academy. 

John Joseph Gonzalez (no kin), 259 
Barbara, will fill the vacancy at the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point, N.Y. He is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Victor Gon- 
zalez and is a May graduate of Central 
Catholic High School. 

The Air Force Academy vacancy will be 
filed by Steve Anthony McPhail, son of 
M/Sgt. and Mrs. Steve W. McPhail, 518 East 
Palfrey. He is a graduate of Highlands High 
School and attended the University of Texas 
before he was selected to enter the Academy. 

Oscar Rey De Rodriguez, 238 Dresden, a 
May graduate of Central Catholic High 
School, qualified as 1 of 10 in the State of 
Texas to fill vacancies at the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kingsport, N.Y. Each Texas 
Congressman may submit as many as 10 
nominees to compete for 10 vacancies for the 
State rather than for individual congres- 
sional district vacancies. 

Ray A, Wallace and Joe A. Ylitalo, grad- 
uates of John Marshall and Douglas Mac- 
Arthur High Schools, respectively, will fill 
the vacancies for the congressional district 
at the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
Wallace’s parents reside at 124 West Broad- 
view Drive and Ylitalo’s at 9503 Nona Kay 
Drive. 

However, three other of my nominees for 
the Naval Academy will also enter the Acad- 
emy this month, The Secretary of the Navy 
chose 2 of our qualified alternates for the 
150 he selected from congressional sources 
for the first time this year due to legisla- 
tion passed in March. They are Robert Kent 
Borden, 254 Latch Drive, 1962 graduate of 
Thomas Edison High School and a student at 
San Antonio College, and R. Allen Thacker, 
411 Preswick Boulevard, May graduate of 
Highlands High School. 

The Secretary also chose Charles C. Stevens, 
Route 8, Box 223, another congressional 
nominee, but, selected him through Mr. 
Stevens’ nomination from the president of 
Rice University in connection with the uni- 
versity’s NROTC contract program. 

BEXAR GUESTS 


Guests in the Washington office from 
Bexar County since my last newsletter have 
been Jack A. Martin, Gordon L. Clemmons, 
Sandra Callaway, Elton E. Schroeder, T. G. 
Peters, Larry W. Jenkins, Beverly Nix and 
William L. Coiner, Thomas G. Lowery, A. J. 
Lewis, Andrew Hernandez, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward C. Sullivan, Kenneth C. Buckholdt, 
George T. Fanner, Joseph D. Foulkes, Mrs. 
Harold Henze, Col. C. E. Brand, Mrs, Luz Piz- 
zini Castiglioni, Col, and Mrs. Merrick Bayer, 
John G. Morris, Mrs. H. E. Handley, Mrs. 
Prances G. Harper, Capt. Robert E. Rigney, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Weissmann, Walter Koenig. 
Rev. Dermot N. Brosnan, Ray Ellison, Jesse 
A. Baker, E. H. Jarorzewski, W. S. Hale, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Garrett and family, 
Quino Lee, Elizabeth S. Goldberg, Virginia L. 
Williams, Ruth Mitchell, David C. Campbell, 
Jr., Dr. Byron N. Dooley, Finis O. Kingery, Jr., 
Mrs. L. C. Whitehead, James R. Gillespie, 
Norman Fischer, David H. Brune, Melvin 
Sisk, Sister Mary Vincent, F. F. Devine, Jr., 
James E. Fields, Allen H. Elrod, Robert A. 
Walton, George C. Sarran, Ben Singleton, 
Capt. A. F. Curtis, Ann F. Miniel, Vivian 
Rosales, Joe Reid, Capt. Tom Jacobs, S. Lee 
Davis, James Reid, Mrs. E. H. Pfeiffer and 
Glenda, Robert D. Victoria, Mrs. Joyce 
Slaughter, Mr. and Mrs. Eloy Ceneno, Dr. 
Max E. Johnson, Dr. John M. Smith, C. Wal- 
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lace Miller, Rosemary and Jack Nankervis, 
John R. Ulrich, Jr., and family, Mrs. H. R. 
Criakshank, Mrs. John R. Ulrich, Sr., Elva 
Ruiz, Ken Rogers, Louis W. Libscomb, Robert 
Stem, W. A. Weilbacher, Col. Robert C. Du- 
Bose, Dr. Russell T. Snip, Mrs. Roy Chambers, 
Miss Byrne Jones, Net Goodyear, Midship- 
man 3/c James N. Higdon, Robert Garcia, 
Carlos F. Brunet, Arthur A. Seeligson, Mar- 
tin Goland, Mr. and Mrs. A. Belous and Alice, 
Joel and David Berry, Freddy, Miss Gloria 
Ortiz, Mr. and Mrs. George Ortiz, Mrs. C. H. 
Grasso and Randy, LeRoy K. Heidbreder, Mrs. 
H. F. Adler and Max, Mrs. Leona Pappas, H. 
T. Kramer, Charles J. Thiess, Jr., Judy Mar- 
cus, Raymond B. Ochoa, Rey. Arnold Anders, 
Mrs, Sam K. Reed and family, Mrs. Annie M. 
Sanchez and son, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Gish and 
Marijane, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Hodges, Lu- 
cille Benton, Miss Jerry Benton, David Jock- 
rusch, Frank B. Lammons, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
M. Dawson, Alice Cerda, Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Sinkin, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Mebane, G. Torres, 
Robert E. Pugwand family, San Sinkin and 
family, Tammy Tiner, Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 
Maese and family, Louis Engelke, Tom Tay- 
lor, Mrs. J. Loustaunau, and Mrs. Lorraine 
Morton. 
A DOUBLE WIN 

May 22 was National Maritime Day and 
it was particularly significant to our area 
this year because San Antonio had two win- 
ners in the National Maritime Poster Con- 
test. 

Above, Iam pictured with the two posters 
submitted by Richard C. Heldt, Jr., who 
graduated last month from Luther Burbank 
High School, Jesse Trevino, who will be a 
senior at Fox Tech High School this fall. 
Mr. Heldt's poster placed third. His instruc- 
tor was Jim Dulin. Mr. Trevino was a fourth 
Place winner and his instructor was K. Alsup. 
This is the third consecutive year for one of 
Mr. Alsup's students to place among the top 
53 winners in the Nation (there was a total 
of 8,500 entries this year). Benjamin Juarez, 
former Tech student, received honorable 
mention in 1962 and placed fourth in 1963. 


ARMY~-AIR FORCE WAGE SURVEY 


The Army-Air Force Wage Board told me 
June 18 that they have started a survey of 
wages pald in the San Antonio area. 

The results of the survey will be used as 
a basis for setting pay of hourly workers at 
San Antonio military installations (about 
25.000 workers) . 

For some time now I have attacked the 
Wage rates paid San Antonio workers as often 
San Antonians are paid 20- to 30-percent 
less than their counterparts in the Corpus 
Christi area. I hope that this survey will 
result in erasing some of the inequities of 
the differentials now paid. 


TWO AT CORPS JOBS 


The latest two Peace Corps volunteers from 
San Antonio to depart for their assignments 
this month are Miss Marguerite M. Kivlin, 
56, for India, and Roy K. Cox, 25, for Ecuador. 

Miss Kivlin, who will work as a secretary in 
agricultural extension program with which 
the volunteers will assist in the state of 
Maharashtra in west central India, has previ- 
ously made her home with her sister, Mrs. 
John Dunsmore, 115 West Rosewood Avenue. 

Mr. Cox is the son of R. K. Cox, Sr., 8515 
Sagebrush Lane, and will teach biology in a 
Small secondary school in Ecuador in order 
to help improve classroom instruction. 

The Peace Corps reports that nearly 6,500 
volunteers are now at work In 45 countries 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, and that 
Tequests for additional volunteers are re- 
ceived daily. Plans are being made to train 
up to 5,000 more volunteers this summer and 
1,200 this fall, Applicants interested in the 
fall or subsequent training programs are 
urged to submit their questionnaires now 
and take the next nationwide placement 
test on August 8. 
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Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of June 27, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District 
of Texas) 
Rep Desicn To CONQUER THE UNITED STATES 


The Communist goal to conquer the United 
States has not changed. Khrushchev, in all 
his recent speeches, has made it clear: 

1. The worldwide Communist apparatus 
has not been abandoned. 

2. The world cannot permanently be 
divided between capitalist societies and Com- 
munist societies. 

3. The Reds fully intend to rule the world. 

4. The destruction of the United States 
is a major part of the grand design of Soviet 
conquest. 

Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, a reputable authority 
on the Communist conspiracy, offers some 
pertinent points on the Red plan for defeat- 
ing the United States and winning the cold 
war, To understand fully what is happening 
it is necessary to review the battle plan which 
has now been discarded by the Kremlin. 

1. The defeat of the United States in 
thermonuclear war. 

2. The seizure of power by a violent revo- 
lutionary coup under Communist leadership. 

3. Election of a majority of Communist and 
pro-Communist candidates in a national, 
constitutional election. 

The Communists have given up these 
methods for a less dramatic, but what they 
believe to be a surer way to bring about 
our defeat—progressive surrender. This will 
be brought about by a three-pronged at- 
tack for the destruction of the Republic: 

1. The revolutionary Communist conquest 
of Asia, Africa, and Central and South 
America. 

2. The neutralization of Western Europe. 

3. The Isolation and demoralization of the 
United States. 

Even a casual study or recent history 
shows the Communists are making steady 
gains on the progress of this program. 

The Communits conquest of Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America: This area of 
the world is in ferment with country after 
country falling into chaos or communism 
while American foreign policy disintegrates. 
In his study Dr. Schwarz says: “During re- 
cent interviews I have turned the tables on 
the newsmen by asking this question, ‘Can 
you name one country in the world where 
American foreign policy is proceeding satis- 
factorily at the present time?” I have yet 
to meet one newsman who can name one 
country. We have only to look at such coun- 
tries as South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Zanzibar, the Congo, Ghana, Cyprus, Cuba, 
and Panama to gain some insight into the 
magnitude of the Communist success. All 
of these countries have lessons to teach, but 
do we have the capacity to learn?” 

That we are falling into the trap of pro- 
gressive surrender is shown in the foreign 
policy of the past two administrations. We 
forced a coalition government on Laos in- 
suring an eventual Communist takeover; we 
have had an indecisive, no-win program in 
South Vietnam; we contributed to the United 
Nations debacle in the Congo which has re- 
sulted in the Reds overrunning Africa; we 
abandoned any firm program to get the Com- 
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munists out of Cuba; and we allowed the 
Panama situation to deteriorate without any 
effort to protect U.S. prestige or sovereignty. 

Neutralization of Western Europe: The 
present Communist goal in Western Europe 
is to neutralize it, not to communize it. 
This accounts for the moderation of the huge 
Italian Communist Party. Once again this 
Program is succeeding as illustrated by: 

1. France's recognition of Red China. 

2. The determination of the principal allies 
of America to trade with Communist Cuba. 

The Johnson administration has helped 
weaken U.S. influence by making deals with 
the Soviet Union, in trade and credit 
with Communist countries, and by refusing 
to stop aid to Communist countries. How 
can we demand others stop trading with 
Cuba when we trade directly with the Soviet 
Union the heart of the Communist con- 
spiracy? 

Demoralization of the United States: Com- 
munist strategy aims to isolate and demoral- 
ize the United States. The demoralization 
will be achieved when the will to resist 
Communist blackmail is inadequate. This 
point will be reached when a substantial 
number of American citizens, particularly 
the youth, believe that their country no 
longer merits their death and that accom- 
modation with communism is inevitable. 

The State Department under both the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations has 
stressed “accommodation of the Commu- 
nists" as necessary to keep the peace. Ac- 
tions which have contributed to the demoral- 
ization of the United States include, the 
test ban treaty which limits our develop- 
ment of new weapons, but not the Soviets; 
the wheat deal which forces the American 
taxpayers to support the sinking Soviet 
economy to insure its health even at the 
expense of our economy; the Supreme Court 
decisions banning the right of the States 
to inyoke loyalty oaths; preventing the Gov- 
ernment from denying passports to sworn 
enemies of the United States; 
action to force Communist Party members 
to register as enemy agents. The demand 
of the Johnson administration for more 
Federal power, bigger spending, expanded 
welfare programs. 

This analysis is based only on the things 
we know. This administration, like the last 
one, is not telling Congress or the American 
people all the facts, so the actual situation 
could be much worse. What is needed is 
a winning policy and a leadership determined 
to see that we have such a policy. 


Polish Workers’ Rising in Poznan, 
June 28-29, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poles have endured much suffering under 
alien regimes in their homeland in mod- 
ern times, but they have never given 
up their hope for freedom and their dis- 
tinct individuality. They have always 
defiantly fought their overlords and have 
rebelled against them. One of the most 
recent and the best known such actions 
is the rising staged by the factory work- 
ers in the industrial city in western 
Poland, in Poznan in 1956. These 
sturdy and tenacious workers felt that 
they were grossly underpaid by the gov- 
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vernment—which owned and operated 
the plant—some could not even buy 
sufficient bread with their hard-earned 
pay, and they all worked under abomin- 
able conditions. Thus they had real 
grievances against the government. 
They had complained more than once, 
but all their complaints had gone un- 
heeded by the Communist-controlled 
regime. On June 28 the workers in this 
large steel plant, some 30,000 in all, 
staged a rising which was branded by the 
government as an open revolt against it. 
The authorities treated it as such, and 
did their worst to crush it with tanks, ar- 
tillery and regular troops. The upshot 
of such a cruel move by the government 
was that in 48 hours the helpless Polish 
workers were beaten. More than 100 
were dead, and several hundred were 
wounded. Thus ended this rising, the 
Polish workers’ rising in Poznan in 1956. 
As one views this event after 8 years, 
one cannot help but think that whatever 
improvements have been made in work- 
in conditions in industrial establishments 
in Poland in recent years, and also the 
better pay which workers in these estab- 
lishments have been receiving, these 
beneficial moves were made subsequent 
to the Poznan rising. Though the actual 
rising was ruthlessly suppressed before 
its spread to other towns, the events of 
Poznan proved once more that the 
spirit of freedom and liberty was very 
much alive and active among the Poles, 
and that even the most oppressive of 
totalitarian regimes could not succeed in 
their efforts to suppress it effectively. 
Besides, the Polish Communist govern- 
ment sensed this, and then proceeded to 
make a number of concessions to work- 
ers, such as better pay, improved work- 
ing conditions and shorter working 
hours. Thus the workers’ rising in 
Poznan has had its benefical results. 
Today, on the eighth anniversary of that 
rising, let us hope that all workers in 
Poland keep up their heads and main- 
tain their spirit of freedom against their 
Communist totalitarian overlords. 


Manpower Conservation in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
continuing problems of unemployment 
in this country are indeed very serious, 
and the search for solutions is the re- 
sponsibility of all levels of government, 
management, and labor. In keeping with 
this responsibility, I commend to my col- 
leagues and readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article entitled “Manpower 
Conservation in Europe,” which was 
brought to my attention by my good 
friend, Frank McCallister, director, la- 
bor education division, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

The article, in two parts, appeared in 
the quarterly Illinois Labor Bulletin. 
The author is Samuel C. Bernstein, em- 
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ployment security administrator of the 
State of Illinois, one of our foremost 
experts on labor and unemployment. His 
article explores some of his findings 
while on a study mission in Europe last 
year under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
The article follows: 
MANPOWER CONSERVATION IN EUROPE 


(Eprron's Note.—Presented herewith is 
part I of Employment Security Administrator 
Samuel C. Bernstein’s report on a 2-month 
study of employment policies and manpower 
development and conservation in European 
nations. Mr. Bernstein was a member of a 
team of experts sent to Europe in the summer 
of 1963 by the U.S. Department of Labor to 
make the study. Part II of Mr. Bernstein's 
findings will be published in the first quar- 
ter 1964 issue of the Illinois Labor Bulletin. 
Because of the importance of Mr. Bernstein's 
findings, we recommend close study of his 
report.) 

(By Samuel O. Bernstein, employment se- 
curity administrator, State of Illinois) 
PART 1 


Let us consider the cases of two hypo- 
thetical workers, one in the United States, 
the other Sweden. Nels Johnson, aged 55, 
lost his job as a laborer in a leather factory 
after 15 years“ work, when the company he 
worked for in Stockholm, Sweden, automated 
his department. Pete Smith, aged 55, lost 
his job as a laborer in an electronics plant 
in Chicago when his company changed its 
line of products. 

Both men have similar family responsibili- 
ties. Both are union members. Both are 
eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. Yet there is a tremendous difference 
between the two men. 

Nels has no fear of unemployment. The 
unemployment rate in Sweden hovers be- 
tween 144 and 2 percent, even including sea- 
sonal unemployment. Nels knows that all 
parties concerned in his country—govern- 
ment, industry, and labor—are solidly behind 
a determined effort to achieve full employ- 
ment, that the primary aim of Sweden's 
economic policy is to see to it that all man- 
power resources are utilized to the fullest 
extent possible. 

Lack coordinated programs 


Pete Smith, on the other hand, has many 
fears. As far back as he can recall, the 
specter of unemployment has swung ner- 
vously over his head. He has seen many 
good men laid off and out of work for months. 
True, he has some economic cushion in the 
form of unemployment compensation. But 
what assurance has he that he will be able to 
find work before his benefits are exhausted? 
The truth is that there is no real, all-out, 
coordinated, stubborn effort by management, 
labor, and government to get Pete back to 
work. Indeed, in some areas, he is looked 
upon with scorn, because the feeling is that 
“anyone who really wants a job can get one.” 

The unemployment rate for our country as 
a whole is just a few points below 6 percent. 
As of July, it was 4.7 percent for the State 
of Illinois. In some sections, as in southern 
Illinois, there are pockets where the unem- 
ployment rate touches 22 percent. At 55, 
Pete Smith, a worker in the most prosperous 
nation in all history, with more homes, cars, 
television sets, bathrooms, and swimming 
pools than any other nation on earth, is des- 
perately afraid of unemployment. 

Public policy outlined 


We have been working on this problem 
for a long time, of course. The United 
States has had a policy of full employment 
for the past 17 years, ever since the passage 
of the Employment Act of 1946. But there 
has been general recognition that this pol- 
icy has not been fully implemented, and 
there has been a growing concern with the 
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need to adopt measures to fulfill this policy 
more adequately. The President’s proposed 
tax program and the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act are two measures aimed at this 

There has also been a growing recog- 
nition in this country that full employment 
cannot be achieved without simultaneous 
and parallel actions to deal directly with 
maladjustments in the labor market, and a 
number of steps have been taken recently 
to that end. These include the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the Trade Expansion Act's 
adjustment features, major expansion and 
improvement of the Employment Service and 
reorganization of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

But all these steps, even if fully devel- 
oped, would have difficulty coping with the 
serious manpower problems confronting our 
country today. We must, therefore, wel- 
come any knowledge or experience which 
comes to us from other free nations which 
can help us stimulate our economic growth 
and reduce our national rate of unemploy- 
ment, 


Factors javoring European nations 


It was to find the reasons for the differ- 
ence in economic situations that the U.S, 
Department of Labor decided to undertake a 
study of manpower programs and policies in 
four European countries last summer. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years, these nations—Sweden, 
France, the Netherlands, and, to a lesser 
degree, England—have achieved an enviable 
condition of full employment. What specific 
economic policies have they adopted, how 
have they dealt with labor market maladjust- 
ments to attain full employment and permit 
the operation of their economics at capacity 
levels? 

There are, of course, many factors which 
operate in favor of these nations, factors 
which do not exist in our country. 

For one thing, they are all much smaller 
than the United States. England, the larg- 
est, has a population the size of New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Swe- 
den, the smallest, has fewer people than 
Michigan. All have homogeneous popula- 
tions. Sweden, probably the most success- 
ful of these nations, has absolutely no il- 
literacy problem. 

Union organization 

There is also a tremendous difference be- 
tween union organizations and policies in 
these countries and those in the United 
States. There are no craft unions in Sweden, 
Frnace, and the Netherlands; all unions 
there are organized on an industry basis, so 
that an all-around building trades worker, 
running out of work as a carpenter, can take 
@ job as a bricklayer or painter or structural 
steelworker, as needs arise, without stirring 
up possibilities of a jurisdictional dispute. 
Labor and management also have a far 
greater respect for one another in these coun- 
tries; they work very closely in industrywide 
and national planning programs, and labor 
disputes, especially in a nation like Sweden, 
are at a minimum today. 

There are, however, other things which 
each of these nations is doing which might be 
applicable to our own problems and which 
therefore deserve careful study. For this 
reason, let me give you a brief résumé of the 
manpower and economic programs of these 
four countries. 

France’s planned economy 

France today has probably the most exten- 
sively planned economy this side of the Iron 
Curtain. Among other things, all banks in 
France have been nationalized; this is highly 
important to their economy; as we shall see 
later. The great stress is on economic 
growth—all else is secondary—and to achieve 
this a national planning council was or- 
ganized after World War II. This council 
sets the goal for the country’s economic 
growth. There are many other industrywide 
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and local planning councils and each must 
plan and develop in accordance with the 
goal set by the national council. 

What is most impressive here is the tre- 
mendous degree of participation in all these 
councils by all parties involved in the French 
economy. Furthermore, all people involved 
in the development of plans are the same 
ones involved in carrying them out, so that 
there is no difficulty in communications, no 
disagreement or misunderstanding on even 
the minutest aspects of the program. The 
same people who deyelop a plan and are 
most interested in its success are the ones 
who administer it. This includes industry, 
labor, education, training and government 
representatives, all working together to 
achieve a set growth rate goal. 

Economic plans have been extremely suc- 
cessful in France. An exception occurred 
a number of years ago when the economic 
growth actually outran the resources of the 
coun so that serious inflation and the 
devaluation of the franc resulted. 


The drive for decentralization 


One of the great difficulties of France is 
what has been referred to as the “Parisian 
monster.” There are serious shortages of 
labor in Paris and one of the main purposes 
of the current 4-year plan is to decentralize 
industry away from Paris to other areas 
where additional jobs are welcome. For this 
reason, a firm in Paris must request per- 
mission to expand or open in that city and 
permission is not easily obtained. On the 
other hand, firms are encouraged to go 
where there is a surplus of labor; the Gov- 
ernment offers very low rate bank loans in 
Such cases, as well as outright gifts to in- 
dustry, based on the number of workers to 
be employed in the new addition or enter- 
prise. 


French training ts excellent 


France has done an excellent job in train- 
ing and retraining workers. There are now 
1,200 trade schools in 150 centers in the 
country and they offer 190 different courses. 
Housing and subsistence allowances and a 
guaranteed minimum wage are paid trainees 
by the Ministry of Labor, The country has 
trained 346,000 workers since 1946 and is now 
training 30,000 a year; on a population com- 
parison basis, this is equivalent to our train- 
ing 135,000 workers a year, instead of 30,298 
as in the last fiscal year under MDT. 

Selection of all trainees in France is 
through aptitude tests by the Employment 
Service. Instructors come from plants—they 
need not have any college background—and 
are taught at the National Institute of Train- 
ing. These instructors also serve as trainers 
back at their plants so they can help with 
reconversion or retraining problems. Train- 
ing centers in France are geared for rapid 
changes in labor market demand as was 
demonstrated when they shifted quickly 
from building trades to metal trades when 
building declined. An attempt is made to 
stimulate mobility of labor by offering in- 
centives to workers to go where the jobs 
are, but these incentives are nowhere near 
as extensive as they are in Sweden and, con- 
sequently, this program has not been as suc- 
cessful in France. One of the things which 
particularly impressed me in France, as well 
as Sweden and the Netherlands, was the 
great awareness among all of the people in 
those countries that, because of the elimina- 
tion of trade barriers and because of the 
development of the Common Market, a 
country must be able to compete in order 
to survive economically. This means it must 
be able to produce economically and ef- 
ficiently. For this reason, automation and 
technological change are actually welcomed 
as means of increasing productivity. These 
are facts of life that have been accepted by 
labor in these countries. Generally industry 
shares with labor the additional profits re- 
sulting from this increased productivity. 
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The Netherlands program 

One of the most amazing manpower 
achievements of modern times has certainly 
been attained in the Netherlands, where, ac- 
cording to Government figures, unemploy- 
ment during 1962 averaged only 08 of 1 
percent of the total male labor force. 

This is indeed an astonishing country, For 
perhaps 200 years it was a strictly commercial 
nation, tied to its colonies, When these 
colonies were lost at the same time as the 
country was undergoing considerable popula- 
tion growth, serious permanent unemploy- 
ment was forecast. The planners in the 
country saw several things clearly, though. 
First, that their only salvation was indus- 
trialization, with every foot of land account- 
ed for in order to support the country's 11 
million population. Secondly, they realized 
that in order to compete industrially with 
other, better established countries, the Neth- 
erlands had to be able to undersell. This 
meant maintaining rigid controls over prices 
and wages, which are substantially lower to- 
day than you will find in any other industrial 
nation in Europe. ; 

The Netherlands does several things to 
hold unemployment to a minimum. Sub- 
sidies are offered to business for expansion 
in less-developed areas, including a gift of 
one-half the land cost and loans from 
municipalities. Where workers move to other 
jobs, transportation costs, housing allowance, 
and room and board for up to 1 year are 
paid. Training of 40 hours a week for up to 
9 months is available to workers who must 
acquire new skills, and extra monetary in- 
centives are offered to workers to speed train- 
ing. There are no set classes for trainees; 
a trainee may begin a course on an indi- 
vidual basis on any day and training is com- 
pleted as soon as he is equipped to take a 
job. They have done a remarkable job of 
speeding up training, particularly in the 
skilled crafts. 

English problems more troublesome 


A good, but nowhere near as excellent, a 
picture exists in England. In recent years 
this country has never had a national un- 
employment rate exceeding 3% percent. 
However, it has pockets of unemployment in 
Scotland, Wales, and parts of south England. 
In spite of the fact that a maximum of 31% 
percent unemployment would be welcomed in 
our country, it is a serious political problem 
in England, where it is considered excessive. 

During the war, England was one of the 
most controlled countries in the world, and 
all controls were readily accepted. Once the 
war was over, however, the economy spurted 
because of the need to rebuild the entire 
country. People were sick of government 
controls and planning. When the war end- 
ed, “planning” became a dirty word in Eng- 
land. All plans and economic objectives were 
cast aside. The result was that inflation took 
hold. The British faced the grim specter of 
an unfavorable balance of trade leading to 
devaluation of the pound and considerable 
unemployment. 

Finally, it was realized by all parties that 
a stop-and-go economy, with alternating 
inflation-deflation, could not be condoned 
indefinitely and the Government began to 
find support for economic planning. The 
National Economic Development Council 
was established with members from all 
facets of the economy, including the most 
important members of the Government, to 
do the general, overall economic planning 
for the country. 

The first problem faced by the planners 
was the serious shortage of skilled labor, 
which is still creating a bottleneck that 
stymies England’s economic growth today. 
A prime reason for this shortage is the lack 
of information about occupations. Such 
data was never collected in England and the 
country had no detailed knowledge as to 
where shortages were developing. The 
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country belatedly recognized that it must 
improve its training programs and tech- 
niques, that it must make a far greater, 
more determined effort to upgrade its work 
force through training to take up the slack 
in its ranks of skilled workers. The Gov- 
ernment had just issued a white paper set- 
ting forth its new policy in this field. 


PART 2 


In Sweden there is perhaps more intensive 
training of the unemployed being conducted 
to equip workers to take new jobs than any- 
where else in the world. 

Sweden has a manpower philosophy which 
is quite different from that of the other 
nations visited. While France, England and 
the Netherlands are primarily concerned 
about economic growth, with full employ- 
ment developing as a byproduct, in Sweden 
full employment is the primary national 
objective from which economic growth is a 
byproduct. 

The philosophy here is that there is noth- 
ing of greater importance than the fullest 
utilization of its manpower, that there is 
nothing more vital to the individual than a 
job, and that it is the firstline responsibility 
of the nation to see that he gets one, In 
Sweden, the feeling is that the full resources 
of a nation must be utilized to keep its peo- 
ple prosperous, and manpower is the most 
important of these resources, 


Special help provided 

When a man is unemployed and no job is 
readily available for him, Sweden does sev- 
eral things to help him find work. If he must 
learn a new skill, an effort is made to give 
him training that will qualify him for em- 
ployment. One percent of Sweden’s entire 
labor force—some 30,000 people—are cur- 
rently being trained each year and the goal 
is to step up this total to 40,000, even 45,000 
a year. On a population comparison basis, 
the United States would have to train some 
700,000 workers a year to equal Sweden’s pres- 
ent record. 

Sweden also does much to stimulate mo- 
bility of labor from pockets of unemployment 
to areas of labor shortage. If a worker and 
his wife would like to visit a prospective place 
of employment, to look it over, Sweden will 
pay his transportation costs. Later, if he de- 
cides to take the job, his family’s moving ex- 
penses will be paid, along with housing costs 
both in his new and old home for up to 6 
months or until he can dispose of his former 
home. He will also be given what is called 
starting money to help him get settled in his 
new home. All these things, Sweden has 
found, are far less expensive than keeping 
& man on relief indefinitely or paying him 
unemployment insurance without any plan 
in mind until his benefits run out, 

Industrial investment encouraged 

One of the more unusual phases of 
Sweden's economic policy is its industrial in- 
vestment program. Under this program, in- 
dustry is permitted to set aside up to 46 per- 
cent of its profits each year in a reserve fund, 
to be used at a time when the economy needs 
stimulation. During such periods, when 
there is a lull in the economy, permission is 
given firms to use such funds tax free. Most 
companies in Sweden have plans already de- 
veloped for just such a time and, when the 
go-ahead is given, the country receives a real 
lift—quickly. During the 1957-58 recession, 
for example, money used for expansion pur- 
poses by Swedish firms under this plan was 
the equivalent of the U.S. Government sud- 
denly releasing $5 billion into the economy. 
The difference was that Sweden's so-called 
pump priming was pinpointed by 10,000 in- 
dustrial sharpshooters, each with his own 
program in mind, a program that generally 
meant more jobs—immediately. Since July 
this program has been expanded to permit 
use of these funds in areas of excessive un- 
employment. 
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Our apprentice programs obsolete 

In Sweden, as in the other countries 
visited, there was a general feeling that 
apprenticeship training, as we know it in 
the United States, is archaic and obsolete. 
They feel that it is unnecessary and wrong 
to take 4 or 5 years to train a craftsman, In 
all the countries this is done in far less time. 
In all these countries, too, vocational train- 
ing duplicates as closely as possible the same 
conditions as the trainee will meet on the 
job—the same hours, type of shop, equip- 
ment, and so forth. 

In the United States, we are now training 
only about one-tenth as many apprentices as 
we actually need to fill journeymen require- 
ments. The European countries we visited 
showed us what can be done in this field. I 
personally believe that they are far ahead of 
us in vocational training generally. I feel 
strongly that more of our vocational educa- 
tion people should visit Europe to study 
training methods there. I also feel that 
European vocational training people should 
be invited to this country to evaluate our 
system. 

Employment service most influential 

Two things particularly impressed me dur- 
ing the study trip last year. The first was 
the importance of the employment service 
in all of these countries. This is least true 
in England, but even there the picture has 
changed during the last year and indications 
are that it will, before long, approach the 
situation in France, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. 

In those countries the employment service 
is considered the manpower agency. It col- 
lects and furnishes information on labor 
market programs and needs. The schools in 
these countries depend on the information 
and advice of the employment service in 
setting up curriculums and counseling stu- 
dents, The employment service is the focal 
point of all adult training. It works closely 
with labor and management in determining 
manpower programs and activities. It grants 
funds to workers to help them find jobs in 
other parts of the country. In Sweden, 
through its labor market and economic 
studies, it gives industry permission to use 
accumulated investment funds for expan- 
sion purposes on a tax-free basis. 

The other thing which most impressed me 
was the wholehearted acceptance of the ef- 
fects of advancing technology, particularly 
in Sweden and the Netherlands. There was 
a genuine freedom from fear that stemmed 
primarily from the conditions of full em- 
ployment which they had achieved, and the 
steps which are taken to reestablish the 
disernmployed as an active participant in the 
labor market. 

Root of our difficulties 


The greatest source of truble in our coun- 
try today is a fear of unemployment which, 
consciously or unconsciously, touches the 
lives of most of us. It is a fear which has 
literally worried. many of our people sick. 
It is the reason behind some of our most 
bitterly fought strikes and jurisdictional 
disputes. It is the reason membership re- 
quirements In some unions have been made 
so difficult, why apprenticeship training in 
some cases is so long drawn out. It is the 
reason why we almost had a railroad strike 
last year. It is the reason for much of our 
racial discrimination today. It is why not 
only labor, but all thinking men in the 
United States are so concerned about job 
security and automation and job obsoles- 
cence. 


Our country cannot afford the luxury of 
long unemployment lines, of half-staffed 
factories, of a creeping economy. Countries 
like Sweden and the Netherlands have vir- 
tually eliminated unemployment. They are 
countries were unemployment no longer 
hangs like a pall over the production worker. 
We must do all we can to remove it from the 
American scene. 
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Sending General Norstad to Gordium 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 4 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. C. L. 
Sulzberger in today’s issue of the New 
York Times makes the highly important 
and appropriate suggestion that Presi- 
dent Johnson appoint Gen, Lauris Nor- 
stad as his personal envoy in an effort to 
bring about a peaceful solution to the 
critical Cyprus situation. I concur in 
this suggestion. 

General Norstad „as Mr. Sulzberger 
points out, is highly respected in both 
Athens and Ankara. His appointment 
as the U.S. mediator in this dispute 
would greatly strengthen the peacemak- 
ing efforts of our regular ambassadors to 
those countries without further en- 
tangling our efforts in intra-allied con- 
flicts. 

On October 4, 1962, I introduced a 
resolution to authorize the President to 
present a gold medal to General Norstad 
in recognition of his outstanding service 
as Chief of the Armed Forces of NATO. 
I paid tribute at that time to his firm- 
ness and steadfastness of purpose, his 
tact, and diplomacy, and enlightened 
leadership as the head of the free world's 
defenses in a most critical period of our 
history. 

I wish to reaffirm my unqualified con- 
fidence in General Norstad's abilities 
and express the hope that the President 
will recognize the wisdom of this sugges- 
tion and employ his services in this most 
important capacity. 

The article by Mr. Sulzberger follows: 
SENDING GENERAL. NORSTAD To GORDIUM 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

The Cyprus crisis has drifted another inch 
toward disaster, and when a situation verges 
on catastrophe, inches count. President 
Johnson's personal intervention with the 
Turkish and Greek Premiers failed. The only 
original idea offered was Greece’s proposal for 
an interim accord that did not pretend to 
solve the basic problem. 

This Greek formula, first handed early this 
month to Dirk Stikker, NATO’s Secretary 
General, and later to George Ball, Johnson’s 
envoy, was again explained to the President 
by Premier Papandreou. It suggests two si- 
multaneous steps: 

1, Athens should proclaim a guarantee to 
protect the Turkish Cypriotes, with Papan- 
dreou committing his personal influence to 
insure this would be applied. 

2. Ankara should announce abandonment 
of any threats to land troops in Cyprus to 
protect its minority. The Zurich and Lon- 
don agreements creating an independent Cy- 
prus permit this. But they have been de- 
nounced by Archbishop Makarios and are 
considered dead letters by Greece, though not 
by Britain and Turkey. 

Papandreou believes this stopgap formula 
would dissuade Greek Cypriotes from bully- 
ing the Turkish minority and thus reduce 

on Inonu for drastic action. How- 
ever, it obviously implies indirect Athens 
control over events in Cyprus and would ask 
the Turks to relinquish their one theoretical 
trump, a landing. 

Athens has already demonstrated that Cy- 


prus is no longer genuinely independent. 
General Grivas, a Greek officer although 
Cypriote by birth, has again been sent to 
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Cyprus at Greece's initiative. His orders are 
to guarantee the Turkish minority's safety 
by incorporating. all irregular armed bands 
into the uniformed Cyprus militia and po- 
lice, 

But it is obvious two other aims are sought 
by Athens. A Cypriote army would be devel- 
oped to use arms received from Greece and 
Egypt. Secondly, Grivas, a well-known right- 
ist, would try to curb growing Communist 
strength. 

NEED TO SAVE FACE 

Before Johnson's intervention the Cyprus 
crisis was at an impasse. Now that impasse 
has become what Inonu terms “impenetra- 
ble.“ The President invited the Premiers to 
Washington after he had acted through Ball 
and General Lemnitzer to halt an imminent 
Turkish landing. But he found no way of 
following up this single vital act. Inonu 
and Papandreou refused to meet and they 
have both rushed off to solicit De Gaulle’s 
support. 

The problem has never been one of pure 
reason and justice. Any solution must save 
face for both Inohu and Papandreou. If the 
Turkish Premier cannot gain some concession 
he will almost certainly be overthrown by a 
military coup d'état. If Papandreou con- 
cedes too much Greece might swing leftward. 

No one has devised a means of cutting this 
new Gordian knot. There have been vague 
suggestions of a population exchange between 
Turkish Cypriotes and the Greek minority in 
Turkey; or a territorial transfer of some 
Greek island against abandonment of Turk- 
ish claims in Cyprus. Neither Ankara nor 
Athens is interested, 

So the downward drift continues. All 
concede war between Greece and Turkey 
could destroy NATO and produce holocaust. 
But war, alas, is not to be excluded. 

This being the case, it would seem sensible 
for Johnson to follow up on his interven- 
tion by appointing a special personal am- 
bassador charged, if possible, with seeking 
solution and, at least, with avoiding intra- 
allied conflict. An obvious choice would 
be General Norstad, former NATO comman- 
der, who is highly esteemed in Athens and 
Ankara. Norstad could shuttle among the 
capitals directly involved: Nicosia, London, 
Athens and Ankara, and complement U.N.'s 
mediatory role. 

By inclination the United States might 
prefer to dump Cyprus back entirely on U.N. 
But President Johnson has intervened, and 
rightly, as the most powerful ally of Greece 
and Turkey, He should continue his efforts. 

Under Ball cannot devote all his 
time to this sole problem. A special Presi- 
dential envoy like Norstad, assigned not to a 
place but to a problem, could coordinate the 
peacemaking efforts of our regular ambassa- 
dors. He might conceivably help stave off 
explosion until some Alexander finds his way 
to Turkish Gordium, north of Cyprus, to cut 
a new and mystifying knot. 


Taras Shevchenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, all who 
had the privilege of attending the fes- 
tivities last Saturday, June 27, in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko were deeply im- 
pressed by the moving ceremonies. Iam 
proud to have the honor of representing 
many members of the large delegation 
from New Jersey. These fine people are 
deeply committed to the ideals exem- 
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plified in the life of the poet laureate of 
the Ukraine, Taras Shevchenko, and I 
am happy to join them in paying tribute 
to this great freedom fighter. 

His statue has been erected here in 
Washington as a source of encourage- 
ment to his admirers working for Ukrain- 
ian freedom everywhere around the 
world. By putting it here, the American 
people honor the language, culture, and 
democratic hopes of the Ukrainian 
people. 

In a very brief 47 years, Taras Shev- 
chenko did more for his nation than 
most men can ever hope to accomplish. 
He gave them for the first time a national 
literary language. He inspired them 
with the rights to independence and per- 
sonal liberty for which our Founding 
Fathers fought. And by his personal 
example, he taught the downtrodden 
Ukrainian peasant how skill and intel- 
ligence can triumph if men are free. 

The hearts of all Americans are heavy 
today with sorrow that Taras Shev- 
chenko’s memorial cannot be freely con- 
structed in his own country. The 
Ukraine is still beset with the burdens of 
Russian domination. We hope that a 
new era of democracy may be opening 
in which the aspirations of Taras Shev- 
chenko will be realized and the Ukrain- 
ian people will find freedom at last. 

Our fellow Americans of Ukrainian 
descent have made a notable contribu- 
tion to the strength and welfare of our 
beloved Nation. Their love of freedom, 
their hatred of tyranny, is shared by the 
45 million Ukrainians, the largest cap- 
tive nation in Eastern Europe. This 
splendid memorial to Taras Shevchenko 
in the Capital City of the United States 
will serve as a bridge of understanding 
and sympathy between our people and 
the unhappy captive peoples behind the 
Tron Curtain. 


The Need for Federal Marshals in 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time I have urged that Fed- 
eral marshals be assigned to Mississippi 
to protect civil rights workers. The 
tragic disappearance of James Chaney, 
Andrew Goodman and Michael Schwer- 
ner on June 21, and other terroristic 
activities make clear the need. There 
have been attempts to deny the necessity 
for Federal protection in Mississippi by 
arguing that crimes of violence are com- 
mitted in New York City. The twisted 
logic in this proposition is apparent. The 
case for Federal marshals in Mississippi 
is not predicated on the assumption that 
they can protect everyone 100 percent 
of the time. That is impossible in Missis- 
sippi or New York or anywhere else. 
However, there is a difference between 
Mississippi and New York City. The 
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New York City Police Department is com- 
mitted to the protection of all citizens 
regardless of race, creed, or color. In 
Mississippi there is every reason to doubt 
that the police are making a good faith 
effort to protect all persons. In fact, in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune Wil- 
liam Bradford Huie, a veteran reporter 
who happens to be a southerner, out- 
lines the relationship betwen the Ku 
Klux Klan and other violent hate groups 
and the local law enforcement authori- 
ties. For those who pretend not to see 
the distinction between Mississippi and 
New York I strongly urge reading the 
following article: 

From the New York (N. T.) Herald Tribune, 

June 29, 1964] 

Dran oR ALIvE?—TOWN: PHILADELPHIA, 
Miss.—AvUTHOR: WILLIAM BRADFORD Hum 
SUBJECT; KLANSMEN AS LAWMEN 

(By William Bradford Huie) 

PHILADELPHIA, Miss.—What about the po- 
lice officer who is also a Ku Klux Klansman? 

This is a key question here where, before 
the world, the United States and Mississippi 
pretend to be cooperating in a search for the 
bodies of three youths feared murdered. 

Klansmen or Klan sympathizers are the 
murderers. Many Mississippi police—mu- 
nicipal, county and State—are Klansmen. 
To become a Klansman a man must swear 
to be willing to “get nigger blood on his 
hands.” He must swear fidelity to his fel- 
lows. So how, effectively, can a Klansman- 
policeman cooperate in a search for evidence 
against a brother Klansman? 

Gov. Paul Johnson goes on television and 
asks people to allow Mississippi police to pro- 
tect the young civil rights visitors and to 
find the bodies and the murderers. Does 
Governor Johnson know how many of his 
police are Klansmen? Does he care? He has 
doubled the size of his highway patrol. Does 
he know that many of these new men are 
Klansmen? 

The United States is represented in the 
search by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, FBI agents are forbidden to join the 
Klan. To the FBI, the Klan is as dangerous 
to men’s freedom as the Communist Party. 
The FEI is now infiltrating the Klan, just 
as it infiltrated the Communist Party. 

How can FBI agents cooperate with Mis- 
sissippi police? To the FBI every Mississippi 
policeman must be suspected of being a 
Klansman, or a Klan sympathizer, until he 
is found to be otherwise. 

Consider the key situation in this case: 

Two young men—one white, one Negro— 
have been in Meridian for months making 
deadly enemies, both by their activities and 
by riding along streets together. In Lauder- 
dale County (Meridian), the Klan is known 
to be strong and dangerous. But the two 
young men are careful: they never let dark- 
ness catch them at a disadvantage. 

But the night comes when, along with a 
third youth, they are caught. In an adjoin- 
ing county they are arrested for speeding. 
Who arrests them? A highway patrolman 
and a deputy sheriff. Is their arrest reported 
on the highway patrol radio? Apparently 
not. They are brought to the Philadelphia 
jail. The jail is empty; the sheriff and his 
wife are gone for the evening. The three are 
held until 10:30 p.m., then released. As far 
as is known, only one other man, a city 
patrolman, knew of their being in the jail. 

This gives Klansmen the opportunity for 
which they had been watching. The youths 
disappear. They don't even telephone from 
the Philadelphia jail when they are released. 
Yet they had just spent a week at Oxford, 
Ohio, emphasizing to other such workers 
that the telephone call is an imperative which 
must never be neglected. 
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QUESTION FOR FBI 

So here are the questions for which the 
FBI agents are seeking answers: 

Who else knew that the three youths were 
being held in the Nashoba County jail? Who 
else knew that the youths would be released 
at 10:30 pm.? How did these parties learn 
these facts? 

In particular: What toll telephone calls 
were made from the jail to parties in Merid- 
lan while the three were being held? What 
are the Meridian telephone numbers? If 
no calls were made from the jail, what calls 
to Meridian were placed from public tele- 
phones in Philadelphia during the critical 
period? 

These telephone records are now being ob- 
tained; and if this mystery is solved, the 
telephone records may be the solution. 

But note how pivotal the Klan question is. 
Are any of the officers involved in the arrest 
members of the Klan? Are their brothers 
members? Are they members of what Allen 
Dulles calls the other “clandestine, terroris- 
tic tions,” Americans for the Pres- 
ervation of the White Race? 

It is more or less conceded here today 
that telephone calls were made between 
Philadelphia and Meridian. When the 
parties to those calls are established, the 
conspiracy in this case may be unmasked. 

It is also beginning to be conceded that 
the bodies are unlikely to be found. If the 
murder had been planned, the disposition 
of the bodies had been more carefully 
planned. If the young men were captured 
at 10:30 p.m., the murderers had 6 hours of 
darkness in which to dispose of the bodies. 
In this time they could have driven to any 
point in Mississippi, and to many points in 
Alabama, Florida, or Louisiana. There is, in 
fact, little reason to suspect that the bodies 
would have been burned, buried, or sub- 
merged in the areas which have been 
searched. 

THE LOCAL POLICE 


Because so many Mississippi police officers 
belong to the Klan, one statement in Wash- 
ington by Mr. Dulles has caused eyebrows to 
lift everywhere in this State. Mr. Dulles is 
quoted as saying: The visiting civil rights 
workers should by all means report their 
whereabouts each day to the local 
so that they can be adequately protected.” 

Was the former Central Intelligence Chief 
being facetious? Or was it a slip of the 
tongue? How is a young civil rights worker, 
2 days out of New England or the Midwest, 
to know which Mississippi police officer to 
trust? How is a 22-year-old coed from Ohio 
State to know which policeman dons a hood 
when he doffs his police cap? 

Here in Philadelphia an auxiliary police 
force is to be born, Scores of citizens have 
volunteered. The force is to have two as- 
signments: to try to find the bodies pres- 
ently missing, and then to arrest any other 
civil rights workers who enter the town. 

I was told here yesterday that at least a 
fourth of those who volunteered for auxiliary 
police duty are Klansmen In good standing. 


Mississippi “Invasion” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the “in- 
vasion” of Mississippi by this group of 
immature young Americans apparently 
has brought about the desired results of 
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those who planned it. The liberal press 
and like-minded commentators on the 
radio and TV are really whooping up the 
case of the three “missing” invaders. 

The Governor of Mississippi, the Hon- 
orable Paul Johnson, the Mississippi 
press, and many good citizens and re- 
sponsible organizations, such as the Mis- 
sissippi Economic Council, haye coun- 
seled the citizens of Mississippi generally 
to forego any demonsiration or unlaw- 
ful act against the “invaders.” These 
responsible citizens and organizations 
have counseled and the people of Mis- 
sissippi generally have practiced re- 
markable restraint in this ordeal 
through which they are passing. 

No one knows at this time just what 
has transpired in the disappearance of 
these misguided youths. We join with 
the other 99 percent of Mississippians in 
the hope that there has been no foul 
play. But should it develop that there 
has been, we would then join with the 
same high percentage of our fellow Mis- 
sissippians in demanding the prosecution 
of those responsible therefor. However, 
Mr. Speaker, we also join in the hope 
that those responsible for the “invasion” 
will use a little commonsense and re- 
straint on their part and call off its 
provocative venture. 

After all, is there really any necessity 
or justification for this activity other 
than the desire of those heading these 
committees and organizations, as has 
been charged, to create a climate to bring 
about the intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the domestic affairs of a 
sovereign State? 

Is the statement of Columnist Joseph 
Alsop really true when he wrote a couple 
of weeks ago that, “the real aim of ex- 
treme Negro organizations is to secure 
the military occupation of Mississippi by 
Federal troops.” ~ 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a couple of editorials from the 
Chronicle—Pascagoula, Miss—and the 
Hattiesburg American—Hattiesburg, 
Miss.—dated June 24 and June 23, re- 
spectively, both substantial and responsi- 
ble leon le in my congressional dis- 
tric 

The editorials follow: 

INEXCUSABLE ACTION 

Sending Allen Dulles to Mississippi was 
another unneccssary, inexcusable, and in- 
sulting action on the part of the Washing- 
ton administration. It was taken yesterday 
after President Johnson had lengthy con- 
ferences with Attorney General Robert Ken- 
medy and other officials of the Department 
of Justice. 

The decision to dispatch Mr. Dulles was 
made before any evidence was disclosed that 
local or State officials in Mississippi had 
shown any reluctance or inability to cope 
with the suspected crime. The FBI was on 
the job and made no public complaints or 
called for help from a special emissary of 
the President. 

The Washington politicians, with their 
eyes on the November elections, saw an op- 
portunity to make political capital out of 
what may prove to be a horrible crime. It’s 
the Southern States that get this special 
treatment from Washington. New York es- 
capes the attention of the Potomac hierarchy. 

Broadcasting networks and the Negro 
spokesmen were quick to take advantage of 
this opening to serve thelr purpose and made 
the most of it. 

Nothing has been said about how much 
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wiser the missing young men would have 
been had they stayed home and minded 
their own business. Nor is any such ad- 
monition to others so minded likely to come 
from the President or the Attorney General. 

Furthermore, we are sorry to see Allen 
Dulles suckered into such a conscienceless 
political ploy. He is a successful and re- 
nowned corporation lawyer with a long record 
of distinguished public service, completely 
out of character in his present role, 


A TME FOR SELF-CONTROL 

The Mississippi “freedom summer” proj- 
ect under which student volunteers are com- 
ing into the State for civil rights work is off 
to a disturbing start with the reported dis- 
appearance of three persons in Neshoba 
County. 

It is possible the mystery will have been 
cleared up by the time this is in print, but as 
of this morning three civil rights workers 
were unaccounted for since they were re- 
leased from jail in Philadelphia Sunday night 
after arrest and payment of a fine on a speed- 
ing charge. One of the three is a student 
who had just arrived in Mississippi for the 
summer project. 

The Council of Federated Organizations, a 
composite of four Negro organizations which 
is coordinating the project, said the three 
had driven from Meridian to Neshoba County 
to check into the reported burning of a Negro 
church. 

COFO insists that the summer project is 
aimed only at aiding the Negro in Mississippi 
to gain the right to vote and avail himself of 
citizenship rights. Demonstrations, sit-ins, 
etc., are not a part of the program, according 
to the announced COFO plan for the summer 
volunteers. 

If the project is carried out as COFO has 
said it will be there should be no serious 
trouble in Mississippi this summer. Until 
and unless developments prove otherwise, 
we should assume that the students will do 
their educational work among the Negroes 
quietly and things in Hattiesburg should be 
much as they have been for several months 
with the ministers project, which also is 
continuing. 

Some students already are here and no 
doubt others will be coming in later. 

Should demonstrations develop, we once 
more urge the people of the Hattiesburg area 
to follow the course they have in the past and 
let law enforcement officers handle the situa- 
tion. They know what should be done and 
they know how to do it. 

Attempts by individual clitzens or organ- 
ized groups to take the law into their own 
hands or to go outside the law can lead only 
to trouble and to untold future difficulties 
for the entire State. 

Columnist Joseph Alsop wrote from Wash- 
ington last week that “the real aim of ex- 
treme Negro organizations is to secure the 
military occupation of Mississippi by Federal 
troops.“ 

If this is correct, and we have little doubt 
that it is, violence would only play into the 
hands of the leaders of these extremist 
groups. 

Governor Johnson and other State and 
local officials have called upon citizens to be 
calm and law abiding. Civic leaders have 
emphasized the same theme. 

The Mississippi Economic Council last 
week urged Mississippians to exert patience 
and self-control, although they no doubt will 
be taxed to an extreme degree by the un- 
friendly activities of many outside students 
and adults coming into our State. 

The final admonition of the MEC, with 
which we agree wholeheartedly, was: 

“It is imperative that we conduct ourselves 
with dignity, poise, forbearance, and if pos- 
sible, even good humor. 

“We should not gather into curious crowds 
or allow ourselves to be provoked into impul- 
sive acts that would reflect discredit on our 
State. We should support the Governor in 
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his declaration that law and order will be 
maintained and leave law enforcement duties 
in the hands of those trained to handle these 
matters.“ 


Joe Pepper, Covaledictorian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I hope I 
may be forgiven for the pride I take in 
a young nephew, Joe Pepper, of Talla- 
Hassee, Fla., who was recently covale- 
dictorian of his graduating class in Leon 
High School and who will enter the Air 
Force Academy at the end of this month 
and in the valedictorian address my 
nephew made upon the occasion of his 
recent graduation. I think it contains 
something of interest and challenge to 
all young men and in fact to us all. I 
submit it herewith to my colleagues and 
those who shall observe this Recorp with 
the hope that they will find it of interest: 

When I was a sophomore, a poem was read 
that has meant a great deal to me and has 
helped many times to carry me over a rough 
spot. If you would bear with me for just a 
moment, I would like to read it to you. 

“Ip 
“(By Rudyard Kipling) 
“If you can keep your head when all about 
‘ou 
Are 8 theirs and blaming it on you. 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting 


“If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don't deal in lies, 
Or being hated, don't give way to hatred 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 

wise. 


“If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the 
same; 
“If you can bear to hear the truth you've 


spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life for, 
broken, 
And stoop to build them up with worn- 
out tools; 


“If you can make one heap of all your win- 


nings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss, 


And lose, and start again at the beginning 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 


“If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve your turn long after you are 
gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them: ‘Hold 
On!’ 


“If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with Kings nor lose the common 
touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, 
If all men count on you, but none too 
much; 
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“If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and all the glory in it, 
And—what’s more you'll be a man, my 
son!” 


“Yours is the earth and everything that’s 
in it, and what is more you'll be a man, my 
son.” A man—what distinguishes a boy 
with a high school diploma in his hand from 
the man who has met and conquered life? 
Can you pick out the one characteristic that 
determines the difference between the boy 
who has let life run roughshod over him and 
the man who has mastered life and all its 
ups and downs? Would you say determina- 
tion? Capability? Leadership ability? I 
contend that the qualities that establish this 
essential difference are as numerous and var- 
ied as life itself. 

A man who devotes himself to the per- 
fection of one aspect only of the person he 
presents to the rest of mankind is a man in 
one respect only, a boy in all others. 

In dealings with your fellowman are you 
willing to go the “second mile?” To forgive 
the “7 times 70?” Are you calm when confu- 
sion prevails? Is your faith in yourself able 
to withstand the distrust of others and will- 
ing to understand this distrust? Can you 
wait for the right opportunity to present it- 
self while others all around you are “joining 
the crowd?” Can you be lied about and de- 
spised by others and still keep yourself above 
all this? 

Can you look to the future and still live 
for today? Are you able to look success and 
failure in the face and treat them both the 
same? Can you hear the truth you've spo- 
ken and see the work you've accomplished 
twisted and torn by fools and then return to 
rebuild? Are you able to take your life's 
work and place it on one turn of the wheel, 
lose, and never say a word about your loss? 
Is your will strong enough to carry you when 
you should have quit long ago? When no- 
body but you really cares whether or not you 
sink or swim? 

Can you go to the crowd and remain an 
individual? Are you able to go to kings and 
remain one of the crowd? Can you with- 
stand the scorn of friends and foes alike, 
and depend on neither too much? Can you 
take every precious minute that life gives 
you and fill it to overflowing with a robust, 
hearty existence? Finally, and most impor- 
tant, when you're through, can you say to 
yourself: 


Ad like to think life is done 
That I had taken gifts divine; 
The breath of life and manhood fine 
And tried to use them now and then 
In service for my fellow men.” 


Then when you have accomplished all this 
and come back for more and when you have 
taken all life has to offer and asked for 
more; then and only then will the earth and 
everything in it be yours; and—which is 
more—you'll be a man, my son. 


What Do the Stop Goldwater Advocates 
Really Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article written by Paul Harvey for 


Human Events makes us wonder what is 
really behind the stop Goldwater move- 
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ment. If you have not read “A Choice, 
Not an Echo” by Phillis Schlafly and 
referred to in Mr. Harvey’s column, I ad- 
vise you to do so. You will find her con- 
clusions most interesting In view of 
Senator GoLpWATER’s support among the 
voters in the primary elections, I can- 
not but agree with Mr. Harvey’s con- 
clusion that Barry GOLDWATER is in the 
mainstream of Republican thinking and 
in the mainstream of the thinking of 
most Americans. It is the kingmakers 
who have held sway so long who are out 
of step. 

The Harvey article follows: 

Do MODERN REPUBLICANS WANT A CHOICE? 

(By Paul Harvey) 

The same Republicans who are demand- 
ing that “the party must have a choice” at 
the convention, are seeking to deprive the 
voters of a choice in the election. 

Former President Eisenhower, and friends, 
ganging up on GoLpwater, insist that all they 
want is an open convention.“ 

“It’s good for the virility of the party,” 
they say, “for the delegates to have a choice.” 
Yet these same men are seeking to deprive 
voters of their best chance for choice in 
decades, 

The hot air balloons for Scranton and 
Rockefeller and Lodge are intended to 
nominate a Republican who differs with 
GOLDWATER., The Republicans should be look- 
ing for a candidate who differs with John- 
son. 

Governor Scranton, now so conscientiously 
convinced that the delegates deserve “a 
choice,” was himself unwilling to get into 
the several State primaries where the people 
had a choice. He describes himself as “a 
Uberal on civil rights, a conservative on fis- 
cal policies and an internationalist on for- 
eign affairs.” 

That is precisely the way Democrat Presi- 
dent Johnson describes himself. 

Yet Governor Scranton has tardily and 
dramatically thrown his hat into the ring, 
claiming that he is giving us a choice. 

There is a small book getting a big play 
called A Choice, Not an Echo. It's partisan, 
but it's worth reading. It details in shirt- 
sleeve English the manner in which GOP 
kingmakers have taken the choice away from 
the people. 

The lady author says they comprise the 
most powerful force of opinion makers in the 
world, and she names them. 

She says they have dictated the choice of 
the Republican presidential nominee just as 
completely as the Paris dressmakers control 
the length of women’s skirts, and she tells 
how. 

The so-called liberal wing of the party 
urges non-Republicans to come over and 
help pick the GOP convention choice. Natu- 
rally, the non-Republicans pick the me- too“ 
kind of candidate whom they know they can 
beat at the polls. 

The author, Phyllis Schlafly, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Republican Wom- 
en, is admittedly a GoLowaTer supporter. 
She may imagine a liaison among the king- 
makers” which is more sinister than the ide- 
ology which motivates and mobilizes them. 

But she is surely correct in her contention 
that these Eisenhower-Scranton-Rockefeller- 
Lodge-Stassen Republicans, now demanding 
that their convention “have a choice,” are 
actually aiming to deprive the voters of any 
bona fide choice“ in November. 

It is undeniable now that Senator Got- 
WATER'S conservative philosophy has popular 
party support, dramatically demonstrated in 
State primaries and State party conventions. 

If the kingmakers cannot subscribe to the 
Senator's philosophy, it is they who are in 
the wrong party, not he, 
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Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend in Washington witnessed the 
impressive gathering of thousands of 
Ukrainian-Americans for the unveiling 
of a statue honoring Taras Shevchenko. 

Shevchenko was the Ukraine’s poet of 
freedom. His verse still inspires the 
freedom-loving passions of people in the 
Ukraine and other areas of the world 
where people are held in bondage by So- 
viet imperialism. 

An indication of the respect which we 
in the free world hold for this great 
patriot was the presence of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, former President 
of the United States, at the ceremonies 
dedicating the Shevchenko statue. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower spoke warmly of the 
love of liberty and justice which flowed 
from Taras Shevehenko's heart and so 
influenced his poetic genius. 

On this 150th anniversary of Shev- 
chenko's birth, let us reflect on the un- 
finished business which so occupied the 
man whose memory we honor. To the 
millions of once-free peoples now en- 
slaved by communism, the celebration 
of anniversaries like this one must be 
conducted under cover. Any attempt 
to publicly express the convictions that 
are so precious to democratic societies 
would be dealt with harshly by the Com- 
munist captors. 

Mr. Speaker, Taras Shevchenko is a 
noble example of Ukrainian contribution 
to humanity. Those from the Urkraine 
or whose ancestry is in the Ukraine have 
inherited his faith in the individual and 
they practice it today here in the United 
States. 

Many of my constituents have a Ukra- 
inian background. They are industri- 
ous and honorable members of my home 
community of Rochester, N.Y. I am 
proud of the solid role they play and 
of their concern for the conditions that 
now exist in their land of their fathers. 

In connection with the events of this 
past weekend, the Washington Post 
published an interesting account of 
Ukrainian influence on the United 
States and its relationship to the her- 
itage of Taras Shevchenko. I take 
pleasure in including this article with 
my remarks: 

UKRAINIANS Have HISTORY or FREEDOM- 

SEEKING 


The Ukrainian-born American and Ameri- 
icans of Ukrainian descent who came to 
Washington yesterday brought with them 
freedom-seeking traditions inherited from 
Cossacks and peasants. 

Although the Ukraine has been a Soviet 
Socialist Republic since 1920, the Ukrainian- 
Americans retain a distinctive 
music, and dress—all of which were in abun- 
dant evidence yesterday around the statue 
of Taras Shevchenko at 22d and P Streets. 

According to Orest Horodyskyj, a native of 
the Ukraine and writer for the weekly news- 
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paper Ukrainian Life in Chicago, about a 
million Ukrainian-Americans now live in the 
United States, and some 40,000 were In Wash- 
ington yesterday for the statue-unveiling 
ceremonies. 

Horodyskyj said the main immigration of 
these people to America was about 90 years 
ago, and that most initially took jobs as 
farmers and laborers. 

They now are concentrated in the urban 
centers of New York State, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, Ilinois, and Michigan. 
About 80 percent of them speak Ukrainian, 
a Slavic tongue, and youngsters could be 
heard talking in Slavic sounds around the 
statue. ` 

Standing beside his Scout-uniformed, 15- 
year-old son under a glaring sun, Horodyskyj, 
45, gave this account of Taras Shevchenko 
and his meaning to Ukrainian-Americans: 

Shevchenko lived from 1814 to 1861 in 
a time when landlords owned not only large 
pieces of land, but also their peasants. 
Shevchenko, though a peasant, was a very 
able painter, so friends bought him from his 
landlord and sent him to St. Petersburg in 
Ruasia to an art academy, from which he was 
graduated with a gold medal. 

He began writing poems about the hard 
life of the Ukrainian peasant and political 


time against the persecution and oppression 
of his people. 

The poems were translated into other 
Slavic languages and marked Shevchenko as 
a champion of liberty whose works are still 
held up as models of the independent spirit, 


The Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following two 
articles which appeared in the New York 
Times of Friday, June 26, 1964: 

(By Marjorie Hunter) 


Wasutnoton, June 25.—The five children 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt are ob- 
jecting to the recently approved design for 
a memorial to their father. 

Representative James ROOSEVELT said to- 
day he would seek congressional action, if 
necessary, to prevent the building of the 
eight-tablet memorial. 

“We don't like it, and I'm sure father 
wouldn't either,” the California Democrat 
said. 

The family's decision to oppose the tablet 
design was made at a meeting attended by 
all five of the Roosevelt children last Sunday 
at Hyde Park, N.Y. Representative ROOSE- 
VELT said. 

“We all oppose it strongly,” he said. 

The other members of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily include Elliott, John, Franklin Delano Jr., 
and Anna, the wife of Dr. James Addison 
Halsted of Birmingham, Mich. 

CHOSEN FROM 574 ENTRIES 

The opposition of the Roosevelt family 
reopens a controversy that appeared to be 
settled. Just yesterday the Fine Arts Com- 
mission of Washington approved the design 
for the memorial to President Roosevelt. 
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An earlier commission, 2 years ago, had 
rejected the design. Congress, too, had 
turned it down and had instructed the 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission either to 
choose a new design or get the original one 
modified. 

The original design, chosen from 574 en- 
tries in a national contest in 1960, called for 
eight concrete steles—free-standing pillars, 
or tablets—inscribed with words from 
speeches by President Roosevelt. 

Acting on the congressional mandate, the 
award-winning firm of Federsen, Tilney, Ho- 
berman, Wasserman & Beer of New York 
scaled down the towering tablets and added 
a statue of the late President as a focal 
point. 

APPROVED BY VOTE 

It was this revised design that won the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission, by a 
vote of 4 to 2. 

The design has been controversial from 
the be . Artists, architects, and the 
public have been debating its merits for 
nearly 4 years. 

Supporters have praised the design as 
“powerful” and “ a splendid expression of 
20th century art.“ Critics have called it 
“instant Stonehenge” and “unfinished 
bookends.” 

The biggest setback for those seeking ap- 
proval of the tablet design came in the 
spring of 1961. when Felix Frankfurter, then 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
reported that President Roosevelt had 
wanted a simple stone marker. 

Writing in the Atlantic Monthly magazine 
that spring, Justice Frankfurter said that 
the President had called him to his office 
September 26, 1941, and had outlined his 
views. 

He quoted Mr. Roosevelt as saying: 

“If any memorial is to be erected to me, I 
know exactly what I should like it to be. 
Now, please remember what I am telling you 
as my wish, in case they are to put up any 
memorial to me. 

“About halfway between here [the White 
House] and the Capitol is the Archives Build- 

* * and right in front of the Archives 
Building is a little green triangle. If, as I 
Say, they are to put up any memorial to me, 
I should like it to be placed in the center of 
that green plot in front of the Archives 
Building.” 

Justice Frankfurter said the President then 
described the monument he wanted: a sim- 
ple stone, unornamented, and inscribed, “In 
memory of * * *.” 

The tablet design, to be placed on a 26- 
acre site in East Potomac Park, would cost an 
estimated total of $4.5 million. Most of the 
money would be raised through private do- 
nations, but Congress would be expected to 
contribute an unspecified sum, 

Representative ROOSEVELT will first seek to 
have the design rejected by the 12-member 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission will meet 
next Wednesday. 

If he fails in the commission, Mr. Roosz- 
VELT said in a brief speech to the House to- 
day, he will carry his fight to the House 
floor. 

The commission was authorized by Con- 
gress 9 years ago to find a suitable memorial 
to President Roosevelt. Under that original 
resolution, it has the final word on what, if 
anything, will be built. 


GROVE OF TREES ASKED 


In identical letters to William Walton, 
chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, and 
Francis Biddle, chairman of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, members of the 
Roosevelt family made one specific request. 
Any memorial to their father, they said, 
should include a grove of trees “in recogni- 
tion of the tremendous feeling Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had for trees and his great Interest 
in their conservation.” 
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They did not detail their objections to the 
tablet design. However, Representative 
ROOSEVELT said today that the proposed me- 
morial did not reflect his father's life. 

Because of the Roosevelt family’s opposi- 
tion, a fight has begun shaping up within 
the memorial commission. 

Mr. Biddle, who was Attorney General un- 
der President Roosevelt, is a strong supporter 
of the tablet design. He is chairman of the 
commission. 

Representative Evucenr J. KEOGH, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn, secretary of the commis- 
sion, said today that he would like to take 
the family’s wishes into consideration, “but 
I don't see how we can fail to go through 
with this design.” 

We can't reject the winning firm,” Rep- 
resentative Krocn went on. "Why, that 
would make a mockery of the architectural 
profession.” 

But two other commission members—Sen- 
ator Jacon K. Javrrs. Republican, of New 
York, and Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oregon —sald they would be reluc- 
tant to approve a design opposed by the 
Roosevelt family. 

“I rather liked it myself,” Senator NEU- 
BERGER said, “but, if the family doesn't like 
it, then I'm afraid it’s out. We'll just have 
to start all over again.“ 

Senator Javits, too, said he would not favor 
“forcing anything on the family.” 

“I think we should give it another try to 
find something they could go with.“ he said. 
“It looks all right to me, but they apparently 
don't like it.“ 


(By Ada Louise Huxtable) 

The proposal for the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial, which has run a stormy 
course since it was unyeiled in January 1961, 
is in rough waters again. With its total 
rejection by the Roosevelt family, it may 
even sink out of sight. 

No design for a monument has had a 
more turbulent history. The first prize win- 
ner in a nationwide competition that at- 
tracted some of the country’s top architec- 
tural talent, it was greeted by a violently 
hostile press. 

Those who felt that the monument should 
reflect the man, including Roosevelt's fam- 
ily and associates, thought it failed griev- 
ously. Others objected to the bold modern 
design to be placed between the traditional 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials in classical 
Washington. 

REDESIGN BEGAN IN JANUARY 


In October 1963, the architects, Pedersen, 
Tilney, Hoberman, Wasserman & Beer, met 
unofficially with the Fine Arts Commission, 
which had rejected the design in 1962. The 
Commission had been radically overhauled 
and liberalized with the appointment of new 
members by President Kennedy in the inter- 
vening year. Redesign began this January. 
This week, with Fine Arts Commission ap- 
proval of the latest version, the uproar 
started all over again. 

The difference between the first and sec- 
ond versions is slight, but significant. The 
first group, a sculpturesque arrangement of 
giant slabs through which the visitor would 
progress on a series of stepped platforms, 
stressed theatrical variations in height. The 
revised design emphasizes a larger-than-life 
figure of Roosevelt, the same size as the 
statues of the Lincoln and Jefferson Me- 
morials. 

To meet objections against the maximum 
height of 167 feet the slabs have been re- 
duced to 130 feet for the tallest, and have 
been, more uniformly related to place the 
emphasis on the central figure. 

There is no formal axis, no bowling alley 
vista of the kind that Washington is ac- 
customed to, The statue of Roosevelt, seen 
first from the Potomac approach, or hidden 
behind wall-like slabs from the parking lot, 
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would appear, disappear and reappear as the 
viewer walked up and down steps, through 
narrow apertures between steles and out 
again onto the open platforms with the 
heroic figure backframed by stone or sky. 

The only way to judge this design is to 
study the model three dimensionally, ima- 
gining the movement through it, visualizing 
the changing relationships of towering slabs 
like serene classic columns, the heroic statue 
and the contoured, tree-rich, carefully land- 
scaped surroundings. 

DEPENDS ON MOVEMENT 


This is a subtle, processional monumen- 
tality that depends as much for effect on 
the movement of the visitor as on its purely 
visual aspect. It is an impressive monu- 
mentality that surrounds the visitor and 
contains him, a setting that gives him an 
emotional, spatial and architectural involve- 
ment rather than the remote, single point 
of reference—there it is, look at it—of the 
conventional memorial. It could even avoid 
that bugaboo of all memorials, banality. 


. * * . * 


The Bail-Bond Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a most important article by 
Don Oberdorfer published in the June 
20, 1964, edition of the Saturday Evening 
Post which describes the splendid work 
of the Vera Foundation, Inc. This 
foundation, organized by Louis Schweit- 
zer, a retired chemist, has allowed many 
defendants to remain out of jail while 
awaiting trial. The system developed by 
the Vera Foundation may point the way 
to the elimination of the inequity result- 
ing from the fact that people of modest 
means are often forced to remain in jail 
while those of affluence are released on 
bond. Don Oberdorfer's article follows: 
[Prom the Saturday Evening Post, June 20, 

1964] 
THE Ban.- Bomb SCANDAL 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 

At his arraignment in a gray moldering 
courtroom in Brooklyn on April 23, 1963, 
Robert Cary was formally accused of taking 
$14.05 in one of a series of change-booth 


subways. A nighttime security guard for a 
Tur storage firm, he had been on his way 


him in a lineup, one robbery victim said 
Cary wasn’t the right man, but then another 
subway employee picked him as the oulprit— 
first hesitatingly, then quite firmly. 

Cary was 25 years old, and had never been 
in trouble before. When his case came to 
trial, it developed that the robber had been 
described as clean shaven, while Cary always 
wore a mustache. 185 


raincoat, but the guilty man wore a trench 
coat, 
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At his trial Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, 
feared by defendants as the toughest jurist 
in New York City, directed a verdict of not 
guilty. In the hall a court official congrat- 
ulated Cary and handed him 15 cents to con- 
tinue his subway ride home. By then it was 
October and Cary had spent almost 6 months 
in jail while waiting for trial. He had lost 
his job, his tiny apartment and an entire 
summer of his life. Though Robert Cary 
had been found innocent, justice had failed. 

“I'll never forget that experience,” he said 
recently. “It makes no difference to the jail- 
ers that you haven’t been convicted of any- 
thing. They treat you like the lowest com- 
mon criminal. Once they assigned a drug 
addict as my cellmate and another time a 
homosexual. My lucky day was when they 
paired me with a veteran convict from 
Dannemora, who gave me a quick course in 
my constitutional rights. I knew I had a 
right to ball, but there was no way to scrape 
up the money. My bail was $2,500, and the 
professional bondsman’s fee alone would have 
been $105. One day I heard that members of 
a famous underworld gang had been arrest- 
ed and were in jail. They were bailed out 
within a few hours,” 

The bail system that kept Robert Cary in 
jail while known criminals went free raises 
grave constitutional and moral issues that 
affect the entire Nation. The eighth amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution assures every 
citizen that “excessive ball shall not be re- 
quired.” Nevertheless, on any given day 
tens of thousands of Americans are jammed 
into crowded jails because their bail is “ex- 
cessive” for them. By contrast, grand juries 
and judges have charged that some bonds- 
men receive kickbacks from criminal lawyers 
and make payoffs to court clerks and higher- 
ups. In short, the bail system provides one 
law for the underworld and the well-to-do, 
and another for the poor. 

In Philadelphia, for example, Angelo Bruno, 
the reputed chief of the local Cosa Nostra, 
had no trouble producing $75,000 bail re- 
cently when he was arrested on charges of 
extortion and conspiracy. For a premium of 
about $6,000, a bail bondsman saw to It that 
Bruno did not spend even a minute in jail. 
Ironically, Philadelphia had just opened a 
new $6 million detention center to imprison 
less affluent citizens. It is already filled to 
capacity with men who lack bail money. 
Among the inmates there was Robert A. Mur- 
ray, a 21-year-old butcher who couldn't pro- 
duce $300 bail, and spent 54 days in jail be- 
fore being tried for driving without a license. 
The maximum penalty for that offense is 
only 5 days. As it turned out, Murray was 
given a suspended sentence after pleading 


ty. 

Many bail bondsmen look on all those who 
come to them with the same hard eye as a 
cattle buyer. Sitting behind their garish, 
neon-lit windows near the courthouse, they 
demand that each applicant produce cash 
for the bondsman's fee—and usually sub- 
stantial collateral as well. Otherwise he can 
rot in jail. 

Curiously, it was a wealthy retired chemi- 
cal engineer, Louis Schweitzer, who came up 
with a simple yet revolutionary solution to a 
problem that has long confounded reform- 
minded judges, prison officials, and attor- 
neys. Until relatively recently, Schweitzer 
knew almost nothing about how the bail 
bond system worked. Then in late 1960 an 
interested friend told him that at the Brook- 
lyn House of Detention, only a few blocks 
from where Schweitzer had once lived as an 
immigrant boy from Russia, there were more 
than 1,000 adolescent boys who were await- 
ing trial in an atmosphere similar to Sing 


Sing. 

“I'd never been in a criminal court, and 
hardly knew anybody who had,” Schweitzer 
recalls, “so I failed to realize that this was 
considered perfectly logical. I visited the 
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prison and was appalled. The youngsters 
were treated like already convicted criminals, 
despite our treasured principle that people 
are presumed innocent until proven guilty. 
The only crime we know they committed was 
the crime of being too poor for ball. I found 
out later that most of them were eventually 
given suspended sentences or acquitted— 
after an average wait in jail of more than a 
month each.“ 

After many discussions with legal experts, 
Schweitzer hit on a procedure so simple and 
so workable that many leaders of New York 
criminal justice now claim to be its godfather. 
For years Manhattan judges, like most jurists 
throughout the Nation, have been empowered 
to release, without ball, defendants who 
simply give their word they will appear in 
court for trial. This procedure, however, is 
rarely followed because no machinery exists 
-to conduct pretrial investigations. In 1961 
Schweitzer established and endowed the Vera 
Foundation, Inc., which he named after his 
mother, Its staf members supply judges 
with accurate information on a defendant's 
family ties, employment, residence, and 
health and then—when they feel it is justi- 
fied—recommend the prisoner for release 
without bond. 

In order to put his plan in operation, 
Schweitzer hired Herbert Sturz, a former 
associate editor of Boys’ Life magazine, and 
a battery of New York University law stu- 
dents. When a newly arrested prisoner ar- 
rives at the detention pens in the Man- 
hattan Criminal Court Building, he is 
greeted by a Vera worker who conducts a 
voluntary background interview through the 
forbidding steel bars. This information is 
passed on to other Vera assistants who check 
it over the telephone in a two-room office up- 
stairs. Then another worker, in the court- 
room, presents the recommendation of the 
Vera staff to the judge. The whole proce- 
dure can be completed in 1 hour. 

The first beneficiary, on September 14, 
1961, was an unemployed grocery clerk ac- 
cused of stealing a car. While he was free on 
Vera's recommendation, the against 
him was dropped. Then came a waiter, ac- 
cused of knowingly possessing a stolen clock; 
he returned to court by subway after several 
weeks on the outside and pleaded guilty, 
whereupon the judge meted out a suspended 
sentence and a stern lecture. 

As defendant after defendant was granted 
pretrial release, Schweitzer and Sturz 
nervously awaited the time when their 
charges would commit new crimes, or fail to 
report for trial. Instead they found that 
only 1 out of 100 prisoners freed on Vera’s 
recommendations had fled—compared to the 
3 out of 100 prisoners who ordinarily skip 
bail. Eventually releases climbed from 5 to 
80 a week. Among those set free were ac- 
cused forgers, shoplifters, and other felons. 
Prostitutes, dope addicts, habitual offenders, 
and some others are ineligible. 

At latest count only 23 out of 2,600 de- 
fendants released on Vera’s recommendations 
have failed to show up in court. About 10 
more have been charged with additional 
crimes while at liberty. This remarkable 
oe far exceeds the average performance 
of people who gain their freedom postin, 
bail bonds or cash. ue : 

TICKETING SHOPLIFTERS 


Building on its successful bail-free experi- 
ment, Vera put into operation in April a plan 
that eliminates entirely all pretrial detention 
for petty offenders. In Manhattan’s 14th 
police precinct, located in the heart of the 
city’s department store district, Vera aids 
have been checking the backgrounds of peo- 
ple who moments before were arrested on 
charges of shoplifting. So far 45 
have been set free after being handed sum- 
monses similar to ordinary traffic tickets, 
OTe dirsek PER AO SEP ORE An Nine fr 
trial. 
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Commenting on Vera's bail-free plan, 
Judge Bernard Botein, the top-ranking jurist 
in New York County, recently declared. This 
procedure deserves careful consideration. I 
do not advocate releasing every prisoner, not 
by a long shot. However, it is shocking to 
learn that in 1962, the last year for which we 
have completely compiled records, a total of 
58,458 people—including 12,955 adolescents— 
spent an average of a month each locked up 
in New York City jails awaiting trial. Based 
on Vera's results, I'm convinced that the ma- 
jority of those people could have been safely 
released and would have returned to court 
to face their charges.” 

A penal official at the Tombs, Manhattan's 
dank, crowded detention house for men, puts 
the need for reform more concretely. “I have 
1,760 men this morning in a prison with 
a rated capacity of 984. Last week we had 
some men lying on the floor for lack of bunks. 
To make room for new arrivals, we had to 
shift 150 inmates to bunks we had set up 
in a factory building at the Riker's Island 
prison. On the other hand, if the law al- 
lowed, I could send half these guys out for 
a cup of coffee or a pack of cigarettes and 
never ae 

Every time a defendant is released before 
trial, New York City saves about $120 in 
prison expenses. The cost to Vera for each 
prisoner’s release is only $13. As a result, 
the New York City Office of Probation has 
begun using the Vera procedure in the adult 
courts of Brooklyn and Queens, and by the 
end of the year the system will be operating 
in all five of the city’s boroughs. 

Word of the Vera project has spread to 
Chicago, Des Moines, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C., and Nassau County, N-Y., 
where similar experiments are underway. 
Twenty other cities are now considering proj- 
ects of their own as a result of the founda- 
tion's work. 

The most startling consequence of the Vera 
experiment can be seen in studies which 
show that defendants who are at liberty 
while awaiting trial are three times as likely 
to have their cases dismissed as those who 
remain in jail, and nine times as likely to 
draw a suspended sentence if convicted. 
Staff Director Sturz explains why: 

“The man at liberty can try to patch up the 
trouble which led to his arrest and can often 
make restitution for minor damages. He can 
locate witnesses in his own behalf and find 
a lawyer who suits him. He can keep his 
job, sometimes bringing his employer to 
court to vouch for him. He comes clean and 
well dressed, and walks to the bar of justice 
from a citizen’s seat in the courtroom. Nat- 
urally he'll get a better break.” 

What the work of the Vera Foundation has 
meant to thousands was simply summed up 
by Anthony F. Marra, the respected chief 
of the criminal division of the Legal Aid 
Society in New York. “Every morning on 
my way to work,” he says, “I can see a quota- 
tion from Jefferson blazoned in monumental 
letters of stone across the face of the Crimi- 
nal Courts building. It says: ‘Equal and 
Exact Justice to All Men of Whatever State 
or Persuasion.’ Vera hasn't solved all the 
problems, for from it, but these days that 
inscription somehow looks a little bit bigger.” 


Socialization of the Cotton Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 8 of this year, the House of Rep- 
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resentatives passed the cotton-wheat bill 
through what was an obvious majority 
power play; in fact the power play was 
so obvious at one point in the proceed- 
ings boos were heard on the floor—an 
unusual performance. 

A great deal of the opposition to the 
cotton-wheat bill arose because some 
believed it would socialize the cotton in- 
dustry. The bill extended Federal sub- 
sidies to not only large and small grow- 
ers and exporters, but for the first time 
to the mills. The mills receive 6% cents 
a pound for all cotton for domestic con- 
sumption. The bill is costing the tax- 
payers $750 million annually. 

It seems the belief in reference to so- 
cialization of the cotton industry is be- 
ginning to come true since a news story 
in the Washington Sunday Star reports 
the closing of the historic New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. Officials at the ex- 
change said that the Government price 
subsidy has left the exchange with no 
economic job. 


As I read this clipping, I also note 
another in reference to the resignation 
of Dr. Willard W. Cochran, a top assist- 
ant to Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man. 

Dr. Cochran is the leading exponent 
of a philosophy that holds agriculture 
cannot attain prosperity without Gov- 
ernment management. Dr. Cochran re- 
cently resigned from the USDA and in a 
last-day interview said he was sorry that 
he has not had much success in selling 
the Government management philoso- 
phy to farmers and Congress as he had 
hoped. “Yet,” as he is quoted as saying, 
“I am certain that in time it will be 
adopted. There is no other way for 
agriculture.” 

In the light of what Dr. Cochran has 
said and what has happened to the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, it would seem 
we are moving much faster toward Gov- 
ernment management or “‘socialization” 
of agriculture than is generally sur- 
mised. To underscore this belief, I in- 
clude a clipping from the Washington 
Sunday Star in reference to the closing 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

With that clipping, I include a second 
from the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration’s Official News Letter listing sub- 
sidies paid to the cotton mills. 

Both articles follow: 

[From the Washington Star, Sunday, June 
28, 1964] 
Corron Mart In New ORLEANS To END 
‘TRADING 

New Orueans.—Trading on the historic 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange will be 
suspended July 9 because its officials say the 
Government's price subsidy has left the ex- 
change with no economic job to do. 

Members voted to end all trading—except 
for liquidation purposes. 

Herman S. Kohlmeyer, Sr., treasurer of the 
93-year-old exchange, said the doors will stay 
open in hope that the Federal Government 
may change its role in pricing. 

There is no longer any reason for the cot- 
ton exchange here to continue trading in 
futures, he said, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment “has socialized the industry.” 

The Government subsidy consists of 6% 
cents a pound to be paid to let United 
States-grown cotton compete in price with 
foreign-grown cotton. 


June 29 


[From the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion's June 22, 1964, Official Newsletter] 


Corton Mrs Ger MILLIONS IN SUBSIDIES 
DURING OPENING WEEKS OF PROGRAM 


Cotton mills received $24,561,018.26 in pay- 
ments under the new cotton-wheat law be- 
tween mid-May and June 11, USDA reported 
last week. 

Of the total, $18,977,084.14 was paid in 
sight drafts and $5,583,934.12 in payment-in- 
kind certificates. 

Among the larger payments during the 
opening weeks of the new program were: 

Avondale Milis, Alabama, $836,839.06 (also 
$58,189.23 in Georgia). 

West Point Manufacturing Co., Alabama, 
$798,094.36. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., Maine, $300,- 
608.27. 

Graniteville Co., South Carolina, 
812.95 (also $268,930.60 in Georgia). 

The Kendall Co., North Carolina, $456,- 
209.24. 

Lowenstein Cotton & Storage Corp., South 
Carolina, $364,124.91 (also $101,819.50 in 
North Carolina). 

Spring Cotton Mills, South Carolina, $782,- 
961.12. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., South Carolina, $527,- 
611.98 (also $75,642.71 in Georgia and $183,- 
142.29 in North Carolina). 

Woodside Mills, South Carolina, $548,530.04. 

Dan River Mills, Virginia, $344,622.65. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Georgia, 
$405,515.30. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co., Georgia, $316,- 
614.37. 

Cannon Mills Co., North Carolina, $709,- 
380.01, 

Cone Mills Corp., North Carolina, $646,- 
619.74. 

Erwin Mills, North Carolina, $303,767.29. 

Among the smaller payments reported 
were $10,431.13 to the Texas Department of 
Correction and a total of $3,931.53 to the 
prison industries of New York State. 

USDA’s announcement of the payments 
listed payees by States (and not always alpha- 
betically within States.) A person lacking 
knowledge of the extent to which some payees 
are subsidiaries of others is unable to compile 
an exact total for some of the firms receiving 
the subsidy payment. 


$661,- 


Loans Help Peru Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. CAMERON, Mr. Speaker, today 
the world suffers from the disorders and 
threats of tyranny which breed where 
men are denied a decent way of life, yet 
are aware that abundance and the tools 
of progress are within reach. Our past 
record has shown our determination to 
secure the freedom and promote a bet- 
ter life for the peoples of the world. We 
act both from respect for the intrinsic 
value of the human individual and con- 
cern for the evolution of a free, peaceful, 
and progressive international society. 

The Alliance for Progress represents 
one of our most recent and ambitious ef- 
forts in this regard. President Kennedy, 
in launching this program for a decade 
of development, recognizing our special 
obligation to the advancement of our 
own hemisphere, of Americans bound by 
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a common heritage of a struggle for in- 
dependence and common desire for free- 
dom and an equitable social order. 

While the United States and other in- 
ternational organizations supply eco- 
nomic and technical aid, the program 
relies on the initiative of Latin Ameri- 
can states to organize and implement 
their own plans for development and re- 
form. Profound changes in national 
Policies, institutions, and internal struc- 
tures are called for by the Charter of 
Punta del Este. The progress is slow 
when measured against the require- 
ments of the future, but even in the few 
years since the inception of the Alliance, 
there have been significant advances 
from the conditions of the past. 

It was therefore especially encourag- 
ing and satisfying to read of another in- 
stance of the gains achieved through the 
Alliance for Progress as reported in the 
Evening Star of May 13, 1964. The ex- 
ample of Peru’s massive effort at tax and 
agrarian reform, facilitated by funds 
from the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Export-Import Bank, 
teaches an important lesson in the po- 
tential of free people to carry out a 
peaceful revolution. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 13, 
1964] 
Loans HELP Peru REFORMS 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

One of the Alliance for Progress loan agree- 
ments President Johnson signed this week 
will help lift Peru out of the long stagnation 
that has kept literally thousands of Indians 
in feudal serfdom. 

In cold type, the documents do not sound 
very graphic—two new credits totaling $6.6 
million from the Agency for International 
Development and $1.7 million from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

But in terms of the miserably poor de- 
scendants of the Incas, in or near bondage 
at a bare subsistence level and completely 
outside the cash economy, the whole theory 
of and need for the Alliance becomes crystal 
clear. 

The central point is that Peru, where 90 
percent of the arable land is owned by 1.4 
Percent of the popultation, is on the verge 
of enacting an land reform program 
that bids fair to revolutionize the lives of 
millions of Indians and remake the very face 
of the land. 

President Johnson's aim, through the Alli- 
ance, is to help Peru help its landless Indians 
achieve a dignity they have not possessed 
since thelr gncestors discovered Pizzaro and 
the Conquistadores were not gods. 

BELAUNDE IN CONTROL 

The money would serve no purpose what- 
ever without the aid of Peru’s President 
Fernando Belaunde Terry who took office last 
July and is moving to bring about real land 
reform. 

The U.S.-educated architect has so suc- 
cessfully led a coalition of the leftist Pop- 
ular Action and Christian Democrat Parties 
that the Chamber of Deputies has already 
passed his land reform measure. The Sen- 
ate is expected to enact a modified version 
soon. 

When that happens, Peru will embark on 
a program of expropriation of land from vast 
estates, division of land among the landless 
Indians and colonization of virgin territories 
on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 

This will break the stranglehold of a few— 
the so-called 40 families“ landed interests 
on the hapless Indians and small farmers. 
Most of the problem is in the Andean region 
where 60 percent of Peru's people live, most 
of them on a subsistence level. 
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INDIANS IN SEPARATE CULTURE 
Indians—comprising half the population— 
speak no Spanish, only Quechua and Aymara. 
They are politically and socially inert and 
really live in a separate culture from the rest 
of Peru, made up of 13 percent white latinos 
and 37 percent mestizos, or halfbreeds. 

Mr. Belaunde's problem is how to integrate 
the illiterate Indian half of Peru with the 
lifestream of the nation. In the north, the 
Indians are sharecroppers on the highland 
farms, In the south, they receive only a 
small proportion of the crops they raise, liv- 
ing on an average income of well under $100 
a year. 

In wide areas of the feudal Sierra, the In- 
dians go with the land as it was with the 
serfs in Europe’s Middle Ages. When the 
land is sold, the Indians literally are part of 
the deal. 

Some of the estates for the growing of 
potatoes and corn, or the grazing of sheep, 
cattle and llamas, are unbelievably huge. 
One holding is 940,000 acres. The Fernandini 
estate of 750,000 acres already has been ac- 
quired by the Government for $1.8 million 
and will be divided among 25,000 Indian 
families in the Junin and Pasco areas. 

Mr. Belaunde, with the aid of the opposi- 
tion APRA party, pushed through the cham- 
ber of deputies a law that excludes the rich 
cotton and sugar lands on the coast. There 
are 80,000 of these small farms. The land 
reform law is aimed at all holdings over 1,500 
acres as well as all land an owner rents to 
another. The remainder is to be expropriated 
by the Government and paid for with 20-year 
maturity, 5 percent bonds. 

In general, the land will be given to the 
people who are now cultivating it—the share- 
croppers and tenant farmers and the groups 
of Indians who live in communidades“ on 
a communal basis. 

In the case of grazing lands, such as the 
Fernandini estate, instead of breaking the 
land into small parcels, Peru is paying $3 
million for the 160,000 Merino sheep on the 
range and these will be distributed among 
the 25,000 Indian families. First, however, 
the Indians will be taught how to raise wool 
profitably and how to prevent overgrazing. 
They will be loaned capital for seed, fencing 
and other needs with low mortgages and a 
grace period. 

In all, Peru plans to spend $300 million 
over the next 10 years for land acquisition 
alone. There are separate projects planned 
for roadbuilding and for aid to 50,000 small 
farmers along the coast. 

FUND SET UP 


This is part of what President Johnson's 
signature made possible this week. The $6.6 
million from AID and $1.7 million from the 
Export-Import Bank will go into a fund total- 
ing $27,164,000 for the first 18-month phase 
of Peru’s 5-year national agricultural rede- 
velopment program. Peru is putting up $8.9 
million and AID previously had authorized 
$9 million, plus the equivalent of $1 million 
in Peruvian soles for the program. 

President Belaunde, in addition, asked for 
and got six men of the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service to help change things in a land where 
tax dodging is a national sport, 

The American tax men are not telling Peru 
what tax laws to write but are imparting 
some know-how on collecting. 


Crime in New York City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
News & World Report in a June 8, 1964, 
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article quoted a New York resident, a 
Negro, as follows: 

One of the worst things in Harlem these 
days is that it is so easy for kids to get 
marijuana. 


Representatives from an area where 
it is easy for kinds to get marijuana 
should stop such a dastardly practice be- 
fore deploring law enforcement officials 
in other States. 


The Longest Parade in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have observed in recent weeks the results 
of a magnificent people-to-people pro- 
gram carried out by the city of Jersey 
City, N.J., and the citizens of Dublin, 
Ireland. Although the main event of 
this program took place in March 1964, 
a great deal of mail continues to cross 
the Atlantic, cementing the friendships 
that were made when 137 Americans flew 
to Dublin to participate in a great parade 
in that city. 

The Dublin parade was held in the 
morning on March 15. Jet transport, 
the time differential, and excellent plan- 
ning by Jersey City officials made it pos- 
sible for these same 137 Americans on 
the afternoon of that same day to march 
in a St. Patrick's parade in Jersey City, 
N.J. 

Thus, it is claimed to have been the 
“longest parade in history.” 

The truly important thing is, not that 
this event was conceived and carried out, 
but that the spirit of friendship that was 
born of that event continues. A people- 
to-people effort can be judged truly suc- 
cessful if the relationships that are de- 
veloped endure. There are many indi- 
cations that this venture was indeed a 
success. 

I would like to recall the highlights of 
the year long program, calling attention 
to the important roles played in it 
by President Johnson, Secretary of 
State Rusk, Speaker McCormack, the 
Honorable Matthew F. McCloskey, U.S. 
Ambassador to Eire; the Honorable 
Thomas J. Whelan, mayor of Jersey City; 
the Honorable John J. Grogan, mayor of 
the city of Hoboken, N.J., the Honorable 
Sean Moore, Lord Mayor of Dublin; and 
by the Honorable Joe Dowling, Deputy 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

It was at the suggestion of Eugene G. 
Farrell, editor of the Jersey Journal, pub- 
lished in Jersey City, that the Jersey City 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade Committee, 
which is headed by Eugene J. Scanlon, 
plan for the “longest parade” to include 
the march in Dublin in the morning and 
in Jersey City the same afternoon. 

The imaginative suggestion for the 
1964 St. Patrick’s Day celebration was 
promptly acted upon by Mr. Scanlon and 
the other charter members of the parade 
committee, Warren B. Murphy, John F. 
Thompson, James E. McCloskey and 
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Frederick LaRoche. The stage was set 
for the grand celebration honoring the 
Irish among us and before us; one that 
was also to pay tribute to the people of 
Ireland and to the State of New Jersey 
on its 300th anniversary. 

Thus it was that on Friday evening, 
March 6, 1964, an Aer Lingus “Sham- 
rock jet” took off from John F. Kennedy 
International Airport with 136 New 
Jerseyans. 

The passengers ranged in age from 
Eileen Hayes, 17, to Mrs. Josephine Han- 
ley, 84. They included 22 family groups, 
a score of public officials and civil lead- 
ers. Many had never been to Ireland; 
others were returning to their native 
homeland after absences from 40 to 65 
years. It was my good fortune to be able 
to join the group in Dublin. 

I am told that at Dublin Airport on 
Saturday morning, March 7, the sight 
was something to behold. There to greet 
the contingent of Americans as they 
stepped off their plane, with their ban- 
ners whipping in the breeze, were hun- 
dreds of Dubliners led by the Lord Mayor 
himself. 

It was a grand week for all concerned. 
Trish hospitality manifested itself from 
Cork to Donegal, from Dublin to Galway 
as the goodwill contingent from Jersey 
City renewed old acquaintances and 
made lasting friendships with Irish of 
all walks of life. 

Ambassador McCloskey graciously of- 
fered to hold a reception in honor of the 
visiting Americans at his official resi- 
dence in the beautiful and spacious 
Phoenix Park in Dublin. This was an 
exhilarating experience for all the 
travelers. 

That same evening, March 14, the 
night before our departure, there was a 
testimonial dinner at Jury’s Hotel in 
Dublin. All of the American officials, in- 
cluding Ambassador McCloskey, the en- 
tire flight group and Irish municipal and 
national officials were there. 

It was my privilege on that occasion 
to convey this message from President 
Johnson: 

I am pleased to learn that you and a 
large group of ed citizens of New 
Jersey will be in Dublin this weekend to par- 
ticipate in St. Patrick's Day ceremonies. 

We in America have observed St. Patrick's 
Day since the founding of our country, and 
we are all aware of the close bonds that have 
existed between our country and Ireland. I 
know that these bonds will endure. 

However, I'm sure it is particularly pleas- 
ing for Americans to participate in the Feast 
of St. Patrick on Irish soil. 

I therefore wish to take this opportunity 


The following morning, Sunday, 
March 15, the longest St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in history was held. 

It began at 8 a.m. at historic College 
Green in Dublin. Led by a civic guard 
police detail assigned by Commissioner 
Daniel Costigan and by the colorful Em- 
erald Isle Girls’ Piper Band, courtesy of 
the Irish Tourist Board, the contingent 
of Americans and Irish marched past 
Trinity College, up O’Connell Street, over 
the River Liffey bridge, past the Govern- 
ment Post Office, famed as a site in the 
struggle for Irish independence, past the 
towering Nelson’s Pillar, and on to 
Parnell Square. 
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It was a stirring march for all, with 
the American and Irish flags side by side 
followed by the New Jersey State flag and 
tercentenary banner. All along the line 
of march there were enthusiastic Dublin- 
ers cheering us on. 

At Parnell Square we boarded buses 
for the trip to Dublin Airport where the 
flagship of the Irish International Air- 
lines, a Boeing 707 named St. Patrick, 
was waiting to carry us home. 

Hours later, after a pleasant transat- 
lantic flight, we were over Jersey City. 

Forty-five minutes after the plane 
landed, it was my honor to be marching 
alongside Mayors Whelan and Grogan, 
the members of the clergy, and officials of 
the Jersey City St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Committee. 

What a spectacular celebration it 
was—20,000 marchers and 250,000 spec- 
tators braving a bitter March chill to 
the very end. 

I recall these events, more than 3 
months after they occurred, because I 
have seen and continue to see the fine 
results of a well planned and executed 
people-to-people project that continues 
to reap a harvest of international good 
will, 


Prayer Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee on the proposed 
Becker amendment many clergymen 
testified in opposition to it. The Right 
Reverend William F. Creighton, the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Washing- 
ton, appeared before the committee to 
testify for himself and at the request of 
the Right Reverend Arthur J. Lichten- 
berger, the Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Creighton’s 
statement, which follows, succinctly sum- 
marizes the reasons why this amend- 
ment would be harmful to religion in 
America: 

I wish to express my opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution with 
respect to prayer in public schools for the 
following reasons: 

1. Because I believe that it is important 
to make clear that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court are supportive of religion and 
not in any degree hostile toward it. It is 
especially unfortunate that a contrary im- 
pression has been encouraged in the minds of 
many people who are not familiar with the 
Court decisions or with the proposed amend- 
ment. Far from being hostile toward re- 
ligion, the Court decisions have encouraged 
the teaching in our public schools of the 
place of religion in our culture and history. 

2. Because we must recognize the changes 
that have occurred in American life that 
make it more than ever before a pluralistic 
society. The Christian Church has always 
been committed to a concern for the freedom 
of all people, including minority groups. 
We can easily realize the discomfort of Jew- 
ish parents or members of other faiths, or 
members of no religious faith, who do not 
wish their children to join in prayers or in 
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religious “opening exercises” or be put in the 
position of publicizing their dissent. Just 
because of our concern for the freedom of 
conscience of all people, I do not believe that 
Christians or Jews should be put in the 
position of embarrassment that would result 
if the proposed amendment were to be 
adopted. We may regret that the issue ever 
arose, but now that it has arisen, to support 
the amendment would be to contradict our 
basic concern for the freedom of conscience 
of those whose faith is not ours. 

3. Because there are real questions as to 
the effect upon children of Bible reading 
and devotions in public schools. Prayer 18 
meaningless except as it is an act of faith, 
and corporate prayer is the religious expres- 
sion of a comunity of faithful people. 
It is doubted that a public school 
can provide setting that does anything 
other than diminish the reality of wor- 
ship in the minds of children. It must 
surely, at the very least, be confusing for 
children whose parents never pray at home, 
or whose parents never attend church, to be 
expected to take part in acts of worship in 
school. 

4. Because the amendment, if adopted, 
would tend to reverse the good effect that 
the Court decision has already begun to have. 
The Court has said, “Nothing we have said 
here indicated that * study of the Bible 
or of religion, when presented objectively as 
part of a secular program of education, may 
not be effected consistent with the first 
amendment,” Many of us haye taken this 
with seriousness, and have rejoiced at the 
possibility of rescuing religious concern from 
its confinement in a brief period of Bible 
reading and prayer, and of making it an inte- 
gral part of the educational process. It is 
not possible to study our cultural heritage, 
to study literature or history or social sci- 
ences without including the Bible or church 
history or the development of faith in the 
lives of our people. This appeals to me as 
of much more importance than the granting 
of legislative permission for prayers before 
classes begin. Religious concerns have too 
often been put in a special category, and 
usually a very minute one, I can only be- 
lieve that the proposed amendment would 
have the effect of making our people believe 
again that religion has been adequately 
taken care of so soon as a Bible verse has 
been read and a brief prayer said. This 
again is a serious misconception of the place 
of religion in American life. In the grant- 
ing to religion of a more important place In 
the curriculum, we will offend no one. 
Christian children should be familiar with 
our Jewish heritage, and Jewish children 
with our Christian background, and chil- 
dren whose parents have no faith cannot 
understand American life without knowing 
the history from which we have grown, and 
how it has shaped us. A fundamental prob- 
lem in our educational system, and in our 
national life, is a growing moral and spiritual 
vacuum at the center. This will not be cor- 
rected by school prayers. We do need to re- 
appraise the content of American education, 
and I should much prefer to see you gentle- 
men concerned with that. 


Communist Party Grows Bolder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there are 


those who can see no harm to the United 
States in its decisions which favor the 
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Communist Party of the United States. 
We are told that we must protect the 
constitutional rights of these avowed 
enemies of this country and our free in- 
stitutions. 

What has happened since the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Communist Party 
did not have to register as an agent of a 
foreign government, since we have been 
told that the United States cannot refuse 
Passports to allow these agents to travel 
freely even though their travels are di- 
rected against the security of this Na- 
tion? Emboldened by their successes in 
court, the Communist Party now plans to 
reactivate its political activity, to renew 
its organizational efforts, to strengthen 
its subversive objective of overthrowing 
the Government of the United States. 

What answer will the Supreme Court 
give the American people when the Com- 


munists destroy the very Constitution- 


under which it seeks sanctity? 

The following article by Victor Riesel, 
written for Human Events, exposes what 
the Communists are doing as a result of 
the Supreme Court decisions: 


AMERICAN COMMUNIST Party PLANS NATION- 
WIDE VOTE DRIVE 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Over at national Communist Party head- 
quarters, the political strategists are plan- 
ning to plunge their organization into the 
fall elections in many cities. They are con- 
fident they can poll a total of over three 
quarters of a million votes. For the first 
time since 1940 they may even nominate a 
candidate for the Presidency and attempt to 
make a showing for him with a write-in 
campaign. 

All this enthusiasm is based on the 
strength revealed by one of their comrades 
in the California June 2 primary election in 
a minor race virtually overlooked by the Na- 
tion. An avowed Communist candidate run- 
ning for the Los Angeles County Board of 
Su from the Second District rolled 
up 33,576 votes. This was 13 percent of the 
total cast. 

This tally, nothing short of astounding, 
Was won by William Cottle 3 a 54-year- 
old Negro party organizer who, I recall, was 
once chairman of the Maryland-District of 
Columbia Communist Party district. More 
startling is the fact that he ran in the Los 
Angeles district as an avowed Communist, 
He boasted openly and with enthusiasm that 
he was the party’s spokesman in that region 
and never hid the fact that he was a paid 
functionary of the organization. ; 

When the final results on Taylor’s race 
were in, I called the Communist Party head- 
quarters in New York to inquire about their 
future political plans in view of their Call- 
fornia success—and of the Supreme Court 
decision June 8 which freed the party from 
having to with the Government as 
an internationally controlled Communist ac- 
tion group. 

I was not exactly received with enthusiasm 
when I ask to speak to Party Leader Gus Hall. 
He was out, they said. Instead, I was 
shunted to party publicist and image maker, 
Arnold Johnson. Several times he started to 
say something, but then abruptly said he 
would tell me nothing. 

However, even without being taken into 
the party's confidence, it is possible to report 
that its officials are raising a political war 
chest. They reckon that if they can get well 
Over 33,000 votes in just one section of Los 
Angeles for a frankly announced Communist 
candidate, they can poll a strong vote in San 
Francisco, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, and New York. 

Gus Hall and his national board have been 
discussing the number of strategic districts 
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to hit now that the Soviets appear on the 
record to have “thawed” the cold war. Party 
leaders also are elated by an apparent trend 
in many Western nations to view local Com- 
munists as reformers. There seems to be a 
swing back to the “popular front” era of the 
thirties. 

Evidence of this attitude can be easily 
seen in the recent British elections. There 
the party, which never has had more than 
60,000 members, had rip-roaring success at 
the polls. Though the Communist Party 
now has only 32,500 members in the British 
Isles, its candidates polled over 200,000 votes 
in these local elections, The party actually 
elected 24 councillors in several cities and 
missed out electing 6 others by less than 
100 votes in each district. 

With the Los Angeles and British polls in 
mind, the American Communist Party leaders 
are preparing to call a national convention 
either in New York or Chicago to nominate a 
national ticket for the first time in many 
years. They had only been waiting for the 
Supreme Court to indicate that they need 
not register as a foreign controlled group. 
This decision came down on Monday, June 8. 

The party chiefs immediately went into a 
huddle on political action. They decided to 
attempt to make a showing for their own 
candidates so they could convince some left- 
wing political figures that their public sup- 
port is not the kiss of death. Then in 1966 
they hope to back some of these non-affili- 
ated pro-Communist personalities for office. 
They especially have their eye on the con- 
gressional elections. If they can get a front 
man into the House of Representatives, as 
once they had, they will have developed a 

propaganda mec 5 

What could be better than an American 
Con to boost the prestige of pro- 
Soviet rallies and so-called peace“ confer- 
ences across the United States—and across 
the world? 

Development of such a front-runner is 
their immediate goal. 


Fort Caroline, 400 Years Old, Began the 
Permanent Settlement of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


i OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, 400 years ago, in June 1564, 
Rene Loudonniere, the great French ad- 
miral, established a colony on the banks 
of the St. Johns River, Florida, which 
began the permanent settlement of the 
United States. Loudonniere and his 
band of French Huguenots named their 
colony Fort Caroline in honor of King 
Charles IX of France. 

Fort Caroline grew out of the power 
struggle between the ruling European 
countries during the 16th century, 
France, England and Spain. The battle 
was joined at that spot, located about 
10 miles east of what now is downtown 
Jacksonville, Fla. The Spanish, under 
the direction of Pedro Menendez de Avi- 
les, captured Fort Caroline in 1565, in 
dramatic fashion with Loudonniere be- 
ing overrun on the land by Menendez, 
and with Jean Ribault and his men being 
swept to sea by a violent storm, and then 
executed by the Spanish on the beach at 
Matanzas. 
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St. Augustine, Fla., the Nation’s old- 

est city, was founded by Menendez upon 
the defeat of Loudonniere at Fort Caro- 
line. 
Sunday, June 28, 1964, at Fort Caro- 
line, now a national memorial, the 400th 
anniversary ceremonies were held at the 
spot where Loudonniere founded the 
French colony. Dedication services were 
also held for the reconstructed triangu- 
lar, moated fort, which has added 
greatly to the already existing museum 
at the fort. A feature attraction at the 
museum is a rare 16th century naviga- 
tional display, one of the finest in the 
world. 

The anniversary and dedication was 
sponsored by the Fort Caroline Quadri- 
centennial Committee, whose chairman 
is Harold R, Clark, of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Participating in the ceremonies were 
Vice Adm. John S. Thach, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Air; Maj. Gen. 
Michel I. Dorance, representing Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle of France, who pre- 
sented a rare, two volume work, Cosmo- 
graphic Universelle—Paris, 1575—to 
Fort Caroline; Clark Stratton, Associate 
Director of the National Park Service; 
and many elements of the U.S. Navy. 

Admiral Thach delivered an excellent 
address at this historic occasion, and I 
include it here as part of my remarks: 
ADDRESS BY Vice ApM. JOHN S. THACH, DONO. 

(Am), AT THE FORT CAROLINE QUADRICEN= 

ord gonad JACKSONVILLE, FLA., ON JUNE 28, 

Congressman Bennett, Chairman Clark, 
distinguished guests of the quadricentennial, 
and ladies and gentlemen, 400 years ago on 
this date and on this spot, 300 people were 
preparing for the first dedication of Fort 
Caroline. They had only been here a short 
time and had just begun to build their new 
home in this strange and wild land of un- 
certain promise. What must have been their 
thoughts as they lifted their volces in a 
psalm of Thanksgiving and prayed for God’s 
blessing on their enterprise? Was there a 
man or woman among them who could fore- 
see the wonders of civilization that would 
spring from this western world? 

They were a mixed company of Europeans— 
mostly French Huguenots, but including 
some Roman Catholics, agnostics, and Afri- 
can “infidels.” They had little between them 
to assure their survival except faith and, as 
their records tell us, “ammunition, pikes, 
arquebuses, armor, gun powder, bullets, ex- 
plosive devices, and other things.” It is very 
probable that among those “other things” 
was a good deal of dependence upon the 
ability and leadership of their captain and 
Governor, Rene de Laudonniere. 

Laudonniere knew that this effort to colo- 
nize Florida would be no “bed of roses.” He 
was a faithful Protestant Huguenot, but he 
was also a very practical man. He intended 
to establish this settlement as a permanent 
haven for religious freedom and as a base 
from which to gather whatever wealth he 
could find for the French crown. He 
had been instructed to hold whatever gold 
and silver might be found and return it in- 
tact to France, This he intended to do, come 
what may. He had also been led to believe 
that he would receive reinforcements and re- 
plenishment in time if he governed well 
and kept his colony going. He knew he may 
be in for lots of trouble. He therefore built 
this fort early as a bastion against external 
attack. 

Laudonniere was no stranger here. In 
1562, 2 years before, he had been here as sec- 
ond in command to Jean Ribault on the first 
French colonizing expedition to what is now 
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the United States. They had visited here, 
made friends with the local Indians, and 
built a marker column claiming this land for 
France. They were not the first Europeans 
to set foot in this general area. They may 
have known that Ponce de Leon had been 
here and that he had looked over this coun- 
try. They were therefore careful to stake 
their claim before sailing north to what is 
now Parris Island. Their colonizing effort in 
Carolina failed, and now in 1564 Laudonniere 
was starting from scratch here at Fort Caro- 
Une as the commander of the second French 
expedition. 

Things began rather well at Fort Caroline. 
Laudonniere had already proved his skill as a 
navigator by returning to the exact location 
he and Ribault had marked 2 years before. 
He then became a firm and just Governor 
over his colony. There was game in the for- 
ests and plenty of fish to be caught, and the 
Indians were friendly. In fact the Indians 
had many fields of corn and tobacco, some of 
which they were happy to trade for mirrors 
and trinkets. It is probably for these reasons 
that the colonists did not make a very serious 
effort to get their own agriculture on a paying 
basis. Laudonniere delt shrewdly with the 
Indians, and although there were problems in 
human relations instigated by the shortage 
of woman colonists and the abundance of 
Indian maids, the Governor managed to keep 
things reasonably in hand. He organized ex- 
ploration parties to search for gold and 
hoarded his chickens and livestock for the 
future. Although things looked fair at first, 
the pattern for trouble was already drawn. 

As the months wore on Laudonniere found 
little in the way of treasure to gather for his 
King. He did learn that there was gold to 
be found in the “Apalatchy” Mountains to 
the north where the Indians were said to 
mine it, but the Indians in Florida had little 
of it to trade. It turned out that the In- 
dians actually raised only enough corn and 
vegetables for their own bare needs, and 
after a while the settlers could get very little 
from the Indians in the way of food. The 
Indians had no livestock, and before long the 
colonists were unhappy with Laudonniere be- 
cause he would not allow them to slaughter 
his chickens and livestock for fresh meat. 
The problem of cohabitation by certain men 
with the Indian girls became a constant 
moral problem. These men refused to marry 
the Indians by Christian ceremony and failed 
to recognize their common law obligations. 
This caused rancor among both the pious 
Christians and the Indian fathers. 

As the situation began to turn sour on 
Laudonniere, rome of the men deserted and 
traveled southward to seek their fortune. 
His stern justice with offenders and his 
prudent hoarding of supplies apparently aug- 
mented the growing dissatisfaction of the 
colonists, and he was eventually faced with 
mutinous acts in Fort Caroline. In fact, for 
awhile he became a prisoner of the mutineers. 
He must have exercised all his strength of 
character and intelligence to avoid disaster 
from within his own domain. 

Before a year had passed the colonists 
were reaching a state of desperation brought 
about by starvation, deprivation, and general 
frustration. There had been no relief from 
France, and finally the decision was made to 
build a ship and return to Europe. Just 
when their spirits had reached low ebb, ships 
appeared on the horizon. The ships turned 
out to be English, under the command of 
Str John Hawkins, the English privateer. 
He put into the St. Johns River to replenish 
his water and to trade foodstuffs and supplies 
in return for French cannon and powder, 
with which he would resume his raids on the 
rich Spanish treasure galleons running from 
Central America to Spain. With his arrival 
and timely replenishment of the colonists, 
spirits roce in Fort Caroline and the plan 
to depart was abandoned. 

Shortly after Sir John Hawkins sailed 
away, two significant arrivals occurred. 
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Pedro Menendez had been sent with a force 
of Spaniards by King Phillip to wipe out the 
French incursion on the lands claimed ex- 
clusively by Spain. Menendez landed and 
established a base of operations at St. Augus- 
tine, which became the first permanent com- 
munity within the territory of the United 
States. At approximately the same time 
Jean Ribault sailed from France with a force 
to relieve and replenish Fort Caroline. 

Ribault had just arrived off the mouth of 
the St. Johns, which the French called “the 
river of May,” when Menendez salled onto 
the scene in search of the Frenchmen. A 
confrontation seemed to be imminent, but 
Ribault slipped his anchors and escaped. 
Menendez found that a seaborne attack on 
Fort Caroline was not possible due to the 
draft of his ships and returned to St. Augus- 
tine to contemplate his next move. 

When Ribault returned to Fort Caroline it 
was obvious to him and Laudonniere that 
they must somehow deal with the Spaniard. 
The two captains put their heads together 
in a council of war. Ribault was in favor 
of attacking Menendez by sea. Laudonniere 
warned against this method of attack because 
of the hurricane season, but Ribault pre- 
vailed and sailed south to “beard the lion in 
his den.” He may have succeeded had he 
not indeed been hit by a storm and ship- 
wrecked on Cape Canaveral. 

In the meantime, Menendez had gathered 
intelligence from the Indians and a French 
defector that persuaded him to attack Fort 
Caroline by land march, He subsequently 
fell on Fort Caroline from the rear by land 
in a well executed surprise attack. He 
caught Laudonniere and his brave defenders 
in a weakened condition and proceeded to 
annihilate them and pillage the fort. 
Laudonniere fought valiantly with his back 
to the wall literally, and finally managed to 
escape over the wall with a few survivors. 
They fied through the thickets to the river 
mouth and made it to the ships that had 
been left there by Ribault under the com- 
mand of his son. Eventually two of these 
ships sailed with the escapees of Fort Caro- 
line's fall. One of them, with Laudonniere 
embarked, made landfall in England; the 
other made France. The loss of Fort Caro- 
line was complete. 

By the time Menendez was able to stop 
the slaughter in Fort Caroline, about two- 
thirds of the French population had been 
killed. He restored order, put the fort under 
Spanish garrison and returned to St. Augus- 
tine to report his success and determine what 
had happened to Ribault, . 

Ribault and his shipwrecked men were 
now in bad condition, haying lost their sup- 
plies and ammunition. Menendez found 
them at the Matanzas Strait, where they sur- 
rendered to him in two increments. He sys- 
tematically slaughtered most of the captives 
with their hands tied behind them. Ribault 
died a martyr's death. When offered his 
life on the condition that he recant his 
heretical religion, he remained true to his 
Huguenot faith and refused the offer. The 
conquest of Menendez against the French 
colony at Fort Caroline was finished. 

Laudonniere lived to sail again for 
France as “captain of the western fleet.“ 
but he never returned to Fort Caroline. He 
sensed that glory and fame had passed him 
by. It is true that historians have not given 
him an aura of greatness, but his faith and 
courage in his effort to establish this colony 
lend his image more than a touch of glory. 
He glimpsed success where many others had 
failed before him, and he brought the con- 
cept of freedom of religion to our shores. He 
initiated the movement to permanently settle 
the lands north of Mexico and the Caribbean. 
It is quite fitting that the Fort Caroline 
memorial is in part a memorial to Laudon- 
niere, the navigator, captain, and governor. 

Although Laudonniere left much in herit- 
age to us, his conqueror, Menendez also left 
his mark on this land. He built one of the 
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first churches in the United States from the 
planks of a captured Huguenot boat at St. 
John's Bluff. He cleared a road from St. 
Augustine to Fort Caroline that became the 
first regularly and continuously used high- 
way in the United States. He also turned 
Fort Caroline into a mission and named it 
San Mateo. From the mission went the first 
colonists to Virginia in 1566. 

The 16th century was a period of rapid 
change and growth of knowledge. The great 
ocean naylgators were the men of the hour. 
Today, the growth of knowledge knows no 
bounds. Science and technology have given 
us the rocket and nuclear power for propul- 
sion, and once again the navigator is the man 
of the hour. But no longer is the navigator 
moving on only two dimensions—he can now 
move in three dimensions. 

Not far from Jacksonville—the modern 
gateway to Florida—we can see splendid 
examples of the bases from which our modern 
navigators operate. Mayport, on Ribault 
Basin, is the haven for our mighty aircraft 
carriers. The nearby naval air stations are 
the home and training ground for our air 
carriers of the sea, some of whom have 
changed their designation from “naval avia- 
tor” to “astronaut” and moved their base of 
operations to the missile pads at Cape Ca- 
naveral, now known as Cape Kennedy. 

We now know that marvelous discoveries 
are within our reach in the space above us 
and in the space below the surface of the 
seas. But also remember that we must in- 
sure the right to freedom of navigation in 
the realms of inner and outer space if man 18 
to benefit from our new capabilities to ex- 
ploit it. To this end, the United States must 
continue to preserve the might of its mobile 
sea-based forces—the Navy—as its best in- 
surance for freedom of the seas. We cannot 
allow a monopoly of space that should be- 
long to everyone for peaceful purposes. 

The modern navigator owes his heritage to 
men like Rene de Laudonniere. Freemen 
owe them recognition for the opportunity to 
develop new lands, which they brought with- 
in reach by their exploitation of the seas. 
We Americans owe them our gratitude for 
the foundation upon which we have built a 
nation that leads the world toward the fu- 
ture, and from which navigators of tomorrow 
will push back the frontiers of man’s knowl- 
edge. 


The Milwaukee Journal Endorses the 
Wilderness Dill Reported by the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
recent editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal endorsing the wilderness bill: 

WILDERNESS BILL ADVANCED 


Finally the logjam has broken. The House 
Interior Committee has reported out a wil- 
derness bill, perhaps not quite the bill its 
supporters had fought for but a hopeful com- 
promise which may yet be Improved. 

The first wilderness proposal was intro- 
duced 8 years ago. Twice the Senate passed 
its ow version, one warmly endorsed by most 
conservationists. The Senate bill would at 
once incorporate 8.9 million acres of wild na- 
tional forestland into a protected wilderness 
system. It would allow the executive branch 
to review an additional 52 million acres and 
recommend that they be included or excluded 
as wilderness—subject to a veto by either 
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House of Congress. Mining in the wilderness 
areas would be flatly prohibited unless auth- 
orized by the President in the national inter- 
est. Prospecting could continue if it didn't 
interfere with wilderness preservation. 

The new House committee bill would give 
Congress more than a mere veto over pros- 
pective additions to the wilderness; it would 
take an affirmative vote by Congress to in- 
clude them. This was a necessary and not 
unworkable compromise which the wilderness 
bill backers had to accept. 

The bad feature of the House committee 
bill is one which would permit prospecting 
and mining in wilderness areas for 25 years. 
This, in potentially mineral rich areas, is an 
open invitation to gouge and scar wild land 
beyond reclaiming. Protection provided in 
the Senate bill is far superior. 

A brisk House floor fight is expected on 
the mining provision. Differences between 
Senate and House versions still must be re- 
conciled in conference. The Senate, which 
passed its latest bill 73 to 12, may put up a 
fight for its own ban on mining. 

At worst, a compromise wilderness act— 
even one with flaws—is preferable to no pro- 
tection at all for that land where, as the 
Senate bill puts it, “the earth and its com- 
munity of life are untrammeled by man.” 


Trans World Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a very dis- 
tressing situation has arisen with re- 
gard to one of America’s leading air car- 
riers and the Government of Greece. 

Trans World Airlines has worked hard 
to build up tourist travel to Greece, an 
operation that is of benefit not only to 
the carrier but to both the United States 
and Greece. For example, last year 147,- 
000 Americans visited this ancient land— 
a record number. There is every reason 
to expect that increasing numbers will 
wish to do so, taking advantage of the 
direct travel facilities developed by 

TWA. However, this bright future is 
clouded by recent orders of the Greek 
Government that restrict the American 
carrier’s operation. 

This order provides that the carrier 
cannot carry passengers on certain fights 
moving over the following segments of 
its route, in both directions: Athens- 
Rome, Athens-Cairo, and Athens-Tel 
Aviv. Specific flights are included in 
this restriction. Thus 5 flights per week 
out of a total of 27 are restricted between 
Athens and Rome; 4 flights per week out 
of a total of 14 are restricted between 
Athens and Tel Aviv, and 3 flights per 
week are restricted out of a total of 13 be- 
tween Athens and Cairo. i 

These specific flights are the flights 
that compete with Olympic airlines, a 
Greek airline owned by Aristotle Onas- 
sis who is well known to most Americans 
as one of the world’s wealthiest ship 
owners. 

To illustrate, the Greek Government 
will not permit the carrier to transport 
a passenger on a restricted flight from 
Athens to Rome even though this pas- 
senger is an American who merely wishes 
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to stop over in Rome on his way to the 
United States and holds a through ticket. 

Since these restrictions were imposed 
in late May, more than 500 passengers 
of TWA have ben forced to transfer to 
other airlines in order to complete their 
journeys. 

Most of these passengers were Ameri- 
can citizens whose trips began and ended 
in the United States. 

The restrictions are so rigidly enforced 
that two mechanics employed by the 
carrier in Athens who were needed in Tel 
Aviv to service an aircract were not per- 
mitted to go to Tel Aviv on their own 
airline. 

A TWA tour consisting of 23 Ameri- 
cans was not permitted to transit Greece. 
The tour flew from Cairo to Athens solely 
to make a connection from Athens to 
Ted Aviv but was not permitted to board 
the connecting flight. 

Our Government and the airline feel 
that this is in violation of the Air Trans- 
port Agreement between Greece and the 
United States. This agreement gives the 
carrier relative freedom to schedule as 
required to meet the needs of through 
traffic moving between the two countries. 
The Greeks assert that anyone who stops 
in Greece, or on the way to or from 
Greece, is not a through passenger and 
therefore subject to special restrictions 
by the Greek Government. ~ 

This policy cannot help but have an 
adverse effect upon efforts to promote 
tourism to Greece. It is a serious incon- 
venience to the traveling public and it 
is prejudicial to TWA. It seems to me 
that on sober reflection, the Government 
of Greece will realize that this is not 
the proper way to promote the interests 
of good business and good relations be- 
tween the citizens of our two countries, 
Certainly any benefit that may result by 
enhancing the competitive situation of 
Olympic Airline cannot outweigh the dis- 
advantages of this policy. 

I am told that Olympic operated with 
a profit last year without this artifically 
created competitive advantage. This 
makes the action of the Government of 
Greece even more difficult to understand. 


Amendment of Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp my testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization on behalf of my bill, H.R. 
7849, as well as on behalf of other legis- 
lation presently being considered by the 
subcommittee to amend our present im- 
migration laws: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN LEONARD FARB- 
STEIN, OF NEw YORK, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON IMMIGRATION ON PENDING IMMI- 
GRATION LEGISLATION JUNE 25, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcom- 

mittee on Immigration and Nationality, I ap- 

pear before you this morning, in support of 
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my bill, H.R. 7849, which is the same bill 
sponsored by the late President Kennedy 
and now by this administration. 

A study of my bill and the administration 
Proposals will show that it in no way 
significantly increases the basic numbers of 
immigrants to be permitted entry into this 
country. There is no increased immigration 
involved. There is, however, involved the 
promise of equality of opportunity which has 
always been the basic philosophy of the 
United States. Under this legislation there is 
an equal reduction of the percentage of quota 
numbers for a period of 5 years, at the end 
of which period, all quotas will be eliminated 
and these numbers will then be allocated to 
all countries on a basis of priority registra- 
tion. 

I do not think it necessary that I go into 
the details of the bill—each of you, I am 
certain, has studied the measure thoroughly 
and are knowledgeable of its content. I 
would prefer presenting my arguments in its 
favor, and to this end, I bespeak your indul- 
gence. 

It is almost 40 years since the national 
origins theory was enacted. Were that re- 
strictive policy part of our laws when my 
parents emigrated to this country, I question 
whether I would be here today asking for 
the liberalization and equalization of our 
immigration laws. I question whether the 
majority of those present in this room today 
would be here were this restrictive law in 
existence when their parents or forebears 
emigrated to this country. 


Let us not forget for a moment that we are 
a nation of immigrants which has grown 
great through the fusion of the blood, the 
ideas, the skills and the diversity of the 
peoples emanting from the four corners of 
the earth. Should we forego the oppor- 
tunity to choose freely from all the corners 
of the earth the talents and the skills we 
need? Shall we limit our choice because an 
individual of genius, by accident of birth, is 
deprived of the opportunity to emigrate to 
this country? How fair is a law which 
would permit 65,000 immigrants from Eng- 
land and only 300 from Greece? Could we 
Possibly have attained the world leadership 
which we presently enjoy were we to follow 
rigid formulas in our daily existence? It is 
high time that we see the light; it is high 
time that we recognize the equality of peo- 
ples generally. 

The attacks upon the national 
formula have been constant. In the 40 
years that the theory has been in effect the 
discriminatory pattern of this law has pro- 
duced only an imbalance to such a degree 
that Congress has found itself as compelled 
to modify the formula in numerous in- 
stances. In 1950, in 1952, in 1953, and in 
1957 we chipped off and whittled away por- 
tions of the national origins formula. Since 
1957 every Congress without exception 
passed laws attempting to equalize the sit- 
uation until today the national origins 
formula governs the admission of only ap- 
proximately 33 percent of our total annual 
immigration. The Congress has enacted 
legislation to permit the entry, outside of 
the quota regulations, of Hungarian refu- 
gees, of the Portuguese victims of the earth- 
quake which took place on the Azores, of 
the Dutch expelled from Indonesla—to men- 
tion but a few instances. To maintain our 
status along side the other nations of the 
world which have, since World War II, given 
refuge to those unfortunates who sought 
escape from persecution and discrimination, 
this action has been essential. Would it not 
be more in keeping with our own traditions 
to eliminate the need for such emergency 
legislation? Have not these one-shot laws 
made evident the inadequacy of the national 
origins formula? 

Enactment of this legislation will bring to 
an end a policy clearly at odds with the 
American tradition of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 
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Since I was first privileged to become a 
Member of Congress 8 years ago I have advo- 
cated the liberalization of our immigration 
laws. I have, since 1957, been presenting 
legislation to eliminate the national origins 
quota by replacing them with a system that 
would descriminate against no individual 
because of his country of birth. I was happy 
to cosponsor the present legislation because 
I believe in it and because I believe the 
country is prepared to accept the modifica- 
tions contained therein. I believe in the 
overwhelming necessity and desirability of 
this legislation and I am proud to count 
myself as one of those who has taken unto 
himself its adoption so that it may become 
the new law of this land—a law truly rep- 
resentative of the greatest democracy in the 
world. 

Gentlemen, I urge your favorable and 
immediate action on the measure. Thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before you. 


Cuba Today—Fourth of a Series 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with remarks 
which I made earlier, I am submitting 
for insertion in the Recorp the fourth 
installment of the articles entitled Cuba 
Today” which have been published by 
the Washington Star. 

Cusa Tonar 
(By Bruce Taylor) 

Ot all the Fidel Castro has in- 
itiated in his 5-year dictatorship in Cuba, 
only one has been entirely successful. It is 
in the field of education. 

No other program will do more to solidify 
his brand of communism in Cuba, or to 
spread it through Latin America. 

He has swept the Island of illiteracy— 
almost a million adults in a total population 
of 7 million could not read or write when 
he came to power—and he has made all edu- 
cation up to and including university free. 

Schooling is compulsory now through 
grade six, for children and adults alike. Only 
a shortage of teachers prevents him from 
making it compulsory through high school. 
He has begun an intensive teacher-training 
program, but the process admittedly is slow, 

SPENDING MILLIONS 

Meanwhile, university undergraduates are 
tutoring high school students; high school 
students are teaching grade school students; 
grade school students are helping in kinder- 
gartens. 

Education is totally a state affair. But Mr. 
Castro is compensating for shutting down all 
private schools and colleges—such as those 
operated by the Jesuits—by mil- 
lions of dollars for new school construction, 
even in the remotest areas of the interior. 

There was only one state university in 
Cuba 5 years ago, at Havana. Others since 
nave been built at Santa Clara, in mid- 
island Las Villas Province, and at Santiago 
de Cuba in Oriente Province, at the eastern 
end of the island. 

BOASTS ON EDUCATION 

Cuba boasts that it is the first country in 
Latin America to rid itself of illiteracy, and 
the first to launch a widespread program of 
training in technical fields. 

“In the area of education,” says a Castro 
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aide, “even our enemies must acknowldege 
what we have accomplished.” 
The hugh fortresses former dictator Batista 


maintained as barracks for his troops within 


the limits of Cuba’s biggest cities have been 
converted to schools. 

Largest of these at the moment is Ciudad 
Liberad (Liberty City) on the site of the 
old Camp Columbia. It is on the outskirts 
of Havana, and formerly housed 30,000 of 
Batista’s soldiers. 

The buildings have been renovated to rid 
them of the barracks look, and 7,000 children 
go to school there. More than 2,000 of them 
are boarders; the others live in Havana. Con- 
struction is being carried out to increase 
high school and technical school facilities. 

SERVES AS MODEL 


It eventually will handle 10,000 children. 
It serves as the model for other such centers. 

Biggest of them all will be the still uncom- 
pleted Cuidad Escolar Camilo Cienfuegos, 
high in the Sierra Maestra Mountains near 
Manzanillo, in Oriente Province, birthplace 
of Castro's revolution. 

Officials at the school say Mr. Castro con- 
ceived it one day while he was still in the 
mountains, brooding over the squalor he 
hoped to eradicate. 

The squalor still is there. But right in the 
middle of it is the incongruous, architectur- 
ally attractive concrete and glass complex 
that has been named for one of Mr. Castro’s 
closest aides in the revolution. 

Camilo Cienfuegos disappeared on a flight 
over the interior not long after he helped Mr. 
Castro take Cuba. His body has never been 
found. Mr. Castro is enshrining him; a tre- 
mendous number of state projects have been 
named for him, and his image adorns the 
50-peso note. 

TWO THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AT THE SCHOOL 


There are 2,700 students at the school now. 
It is being built to accommiodate 20,000 by 
1974. All of them will be “‘becados”—special 
scholarship students in science and technical 
courses—and all will board there from the 
time they enter first grade until they are 
ready to enter university. 

The “becados”"—there and in other schol- 
arship schools—are Cuba's elite. They are 
the children upon whom Mr. Castro is build- 
ing communism for his nation, and all treat- 
ment of them is directed to that end. The 
method of Indoctrination for them is the 
same as that utilized to instill nazism in the 
Hitler youth of prewar Germany. 

There are 125,000 of them at present. 
Plans are being formulated to triple and 
quadruple their number. 

All Cuban schoolchildren are given politi- 
cal indoctrination. The “becados” are satu- 
rated with It. 

TAKEN FROM PARENTS 


They are taken from their parents, and 
are permitted to visit them only for short 
periods. Their school year is 11 months long, 
but even during vacation periods most of 
them are kept busy in enterprises of value 
to the State. 

They attend class from 8 o'clock in the 
morning until 4 in the afternoon. About 
one-quarter of their time in the classroom 
is taken up by Marxism, Leninism, Castroism 
and anti-Americanism. They are given 6 
hours of homework 6 nights a week. 

The “Becados,” unlike regular school chil- 
dren who live with their families, are housed 
in large dormitories or in groups of 40-45 
in slogan-adorned homes which once be- 
longed to the wealthy. They are subjected to 
further political indoctrination every even- 


ing. 
REGIMENTED, PAMPERED 
They are completely regimented, but they 
are pampered like no other children in Cuba. 
When food is scarce, as it often is, and the 
mothers of other children hunt frantically 
for sustenance, the “becados” have the best 
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of everything. They are dressed well, they 
receive the finest medical and dental services 
available, and are kept in excellent physical 
trim by wide-ranging sports activities. Even 
entertainment—most of it politically slanted 
is arranged for them. 

And it doesn’t take them long to learn 
that their first duty is not to their parents, 
but to the fatherland. Good students are 
“rewarded”, for example, by being allowed 
to “volunteer” to go out into the mountains 
under the broiling sun to pick coffee beans 
on their summer vacation, instead of spend- 
ing the time with their families. 


PICKED FOR DISCIPLINE 


Most of the “becados” are selected from 
among farming and laboring classes. The 
scholarships, a Ministry of Education official 
told me, are awarded for “merit, aptitude, 
and discipline.” 

“What kind of discipline?” 
“Party discipline?” 

He shrugged. “Of course.” 

The emphasis in all Cuban schools today, 
scholarship and otherwise, is on political 
economy. And Cuba's history books have 
been rewritten to conform. 

They also teach that history previously 
had been “falsified to create the impression 
that the United States helped Cuba 
independence from Spain.” And that “it is 
a lie“ to credit Briton Sir Ronald Ross with 
the discovery that malaria is transmitted by 
mosquitoes; Cuban textbooks now assert that 
the real discoverer was Carolis J. Finlay, a 
Cuban. 

English is the official second language of 
the Cuban school system. It is taught from 
the fourth grade onward, mainly because 
English is the international language in the 
technical fields, and most textbooks and 
manuals are published in English. 

Cuba is in desperate need of physicians. 
Most fied the country when Mr. Castro came 
to power. There are 2.000 medical students 
in the universities now, but even some Gov- 
ernment officials fear they are being rushed 
through too quickly. 

Of even more pressing importance to 
Cuba's chances of survival as a Communist 
country is its need to develop skilled tech- 
niclans. 

But Cubans are by no means inherently 
inclined toward things mechanical—the 
country previously had imported almost all 
of its manufactured goods—and the young- 
sters are driving their Russian and Czecho- 
slovakian instructors to distraction. 

What they learn one day they are apt to 
forget the next. And if they aren’t disap- 
pearing half a dozen times a lesson for coffee, 
they are wandering off for a siesta. 

But on the whole, Fidel Castro's education 
factories are turning out the kind of product 
he needs. He knows, and makes no bones 
about the fact, that if he can retain control 
of the country for another 15 years Cuba will 
be solidly Communist; he is twisting the chil- 
dren's minds to assure it. 


I asked. 


Calendar of Events at the National Gal- 
lery of Art, July and August 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events for the Na- 
res Gallery of Art, July-and August 


1964 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, CALENDAR OF 
Events, Juty anp Avucust 1964 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 pm; 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admission is free 
to the gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Andrew Mellon, Samuel 
H. Kress Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener col- 
Tection of decorative arts is on the ground 
floor. 

Continuing exhibition: 7,000 Years of Iran- 
tan Art, Central Gallery, Galleries G-7 and 
G-8. Through July 19. 

Recent publication: 7,000 Years of Iranian 
Art. Exhibition catalog; 183 pages, 10% x 
81% inches, with foreward by S. Dillon Ripley, 
and essays by Edith Porada and Richard 
Ettinghausen, 18 color plates and 140 black- 
and-white illustrations. Price, $3.50 post- 
Paid, 

New reproductions: Color postcards—Rem- 
brandt, The Mill;” Margaritone, “Madonna 
and Child Enthroned“; Henri, New York 
Street in Winter“; Fragonard, “Blindman's 
Buff"; Metsu, “The Intruder“; Holbein, “Sir 
Brian Tuke"; Crivelli, “Madonna and Child”; 
Ingres, Madame Moitessier”; Degas, Duke 
and Duchess of Morbilli.” Price, 5 cents 
each, postpaid. 

Lectures and films: Following the final lec- 
ture on Iranian art on July 5, the Sunday 
lectures will be discontinued until fall. 
However, films on the National Gallery of 
Art will be shown each Sunday at 4 p.m. in 
the auditorium. 

Lectour: A radio lecture device Is Installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these Lectour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday lla.m.to4pm. Sunday 
4p.m. to 7 p.m. 

MONDAY, JUNE 29, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 5 


Sculpture of the week: Francesco da 
Laurana, “A Princess of the House of Ara- 
gon” (Andrew Melion collection) gallery 6. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday i1 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday 11, 1 and 3; Sunday 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Safavid Architecture of 
Isfahan: Persia Under the Great Sophy.” 
Guest speaker: Myron Bement Smith, hon- 
Orary consultant in Islamic archaeology and 
Near Eastern art, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, lecture hall, 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 6, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 12 


Painting of the week: Bellotto, “The 
Castle of Nymphenburg” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection), gallery 36. Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4, 

MONDAY, JULY 13, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 19 


Painting of the week: Dosso Dossi, “Circe 
and Her Lovers in a Landscape” (Samuel H. 
Kress collection), gallery 21. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
und 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 20, THROUGH SUNDAY, JULY 26 


Painting of the week: Constable, “The 
White Horse“ (Widener collection), gallery 
58. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 
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Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4. 

MONDAY, JULY 27, THROUGH SUNDAY, AUGUST 2 

Sculpture of the week: Houdon, “Voltaire” 
(Widener collection), gallery 60. Tuesday 

h Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6. 

Tour; Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 3, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 9 

Painting of the week: Hobbema, “A View 
on a High Road“ (Andrew Mellon collection), 
gallery 47. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4, 

MONDAY, AUGUST 10, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 16 


Painting of the week: Annibale Carracci, 
“Landscape” (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
gallery 36. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday 
through Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 
2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 17, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 23 


Painting of the week: Sithium, “A Knight 
of the Order of Calathava” (Andrew Mellon 
collection), gallery 39. Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 3; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 and 5. 

Sunday films: Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 24, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
AUGUST? 30 


Painting of the week: Piazzetta, Ma- 
donna and Child Appearing to San Filippo 
Neri” (Samuel H. Kress collection), gallery 
34. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, 11 and 3; Tuesday, 
through Saturday, 11, 1, and 3; Sunday, 2:30 
and 5. 

Sunday films: “Art in the Western World” 
and “Time Enough To See a World,” lecture 
hall, 4. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272, 


Ro- 


Land of the Free? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, although 


it would appear that many members of 
the business and industrial community 
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have accepted the “democratic socialism” 
of the New Frontier philosophy, there 
are some who still speak out against 
Federal encroachment on our freedoms. 

Such a statement is contained in the 
following editorial from the Engineering 
Construction magazine of May 20, 1964. 
The editorial, written by B. R. Pruitt, 
publisher, reminds businessmen what 
passage of the civil rights bill will mean 
to them. 

The editorial follows: 

LAND OF THE FREE? 
(By B. R. Pruitt, publisher) 

Today a battle is being waged in Congress 
which is as crucial to our freedoms as that 
described during the War of 1812 by Francis 
Scott Key in our beloved national anthem. 

At stake is the most precious right enjoyed 
under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment—the right to private ownership of 
property. In the name of civil rights, this 
right could be lost, and with it, our govern- 
ment of law would be lost to government of 
men. 

In utter disregard for individual rights, 
proponents of the civil rights bill would have 
private businessmen surrender to Federal of- 
ficials their right to decide who they will hire 
and who they will serve. 

How this insidious concept of civil rights 
could affect contractors and other private 
employers in competitive business was seen 
in a recent case in Illinois. An examiner for 
that State's fair employment practices com- 
mittee ruled that the Motorola Co. must stop 
giving a standard ability test to job appli- 
cants. The test, ruled the examiner, was 
“unfair to culturally deprived and disad- 
vantaged groups.” 

If the preposterous “fair employment” and 
“public accommodations” sections of the civil 
rights bill are passed, your future business 
decisions may be dictated by whatever social 
doctrine is currently popular with the 
planners. * 

When the smoke clears in Congress over 
the civil rights battle, will our “land of the 
tree“ be just another socialistic state where 
a businessman runs his business as he’s told, 
or can he operate it the way he built it, 
using his own good judgment? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
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Big Government Causes Difficulties for a 
Small State in the Federal System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since its 
creation in 1959, I have served with the 
Honorable Robert E. Smylie, Governor 
of Idaho, as a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. Recently there was published in 
the spring 1964 issue of State Govern- 
ment an article, written by Governor 
Smylie, pointing up some problems of the 
Smaller States in their contemporary re- 
lationships with the Federal Govern- 
ment. He observes that, increasingly, 
Federal requirements in both grant-in- 
aid and direct Federal programs have an 
accelerating effect on State and local 
programs out of proportion to the Fed- 
eral expenditures involved, and, further, 
that such requirements frequently have 
a more marked impact on the smaller 
States. 

From my own experiences in South 
Dakota, I would agree with this obser- 
vation by Governor Smylie. The Gov- 
ernor urges that the unduly restrictive 
requirements on the States as conditions 
to their participation in the undertak- 
ings of the Federal Government be re- 
laxed, and that the States be given a 
greater voice in the coordinated planning 
of Federal-State-local cooperative pro- 
grams. The Governor's views are in ac- 
cord with ACIR recommendations. I 
ask unanimous consent that Governor 
Smylie’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIFFICULTIES OF A SMALL STATE IN THE FED- 
ERAL SYSTEM, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR DEALING 
WrrR THEM 

(By Robert E. Smylie, Governor of Idaho) 
The genius of the federal system of gov- 

ernment under which we have striven, perse- 
vered, and accomplished for nearly two cen- 
turies in this Nation was largely the product 
of the ingenuity of those Virginia politician- 
lawyers who had learned their craft at Wil- 
liamsburg and Richmond, and who furnished 
from among their number four of the first 
five Presidents of the new Republic. 

that the contrivance which 
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UNION AND DIVERSITY 

Today we are primarily concerned with 
how to make the system work. At the time 
of the framing and adoption of the Consti- 
tution the concern was how to establish any 
national government at all. Prior to inde- 
pendence, the very status of being colonies 
provided at least a minimal unifying in- 
fluence. Once independence was secured 
and the necessity of cooperation in the Revo- 
lution no longer existed, the Continental 
Congress and the Articles of Confederation 
did not provide any adequate, unifying na- 
tional government, It became necessary to 
develop a form of government which would 
provide a basis for establishing a nation 
while still recognizing the great diversity 
that existed among the formerly independent 
colonies, and the tremendous importance 
they attached to their independence and to 
self-government, 

The lasting contribution made in the 
Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia 
was the devising of a governmental basis 
for the Nation's development as an alterna- 
tive to anarchy. 

The new system gave unique status to the 
States in a “national government” that was 
also Federal“ —one which recognized the 
existence of formerly independent govern- 
ments that chose to join together. The Cen- 
tral Government thus established governed 
both States and individual citizens within 
the authority delegated to it. The States 
continued to govern their citizens in the 
areas of powers they themselves reserved. 
The new form of government made it pos- 
sible for the Nation to expand to the west, 
taking in additional States on a basis equal 
to that of the original States, and to con- 
tinue to govern the expanding Nation while 
accommodating the diversity and differences 
of a vast section of the continent. 

A number of specific values associated 
with the type of government invented in 
Philadelphia in 1787 can be cited. An im- 
portant and fundamental advantage is that 
it permits diversity within union, State and 
local governments can arrive at decisions 
which reflect varying views regarding the de- 
sirable scope of governmental activity. Pol- 
icies particularly adapted for varying geo- 
graphic, social and economic conditions can 
be reflected in legislation enacted, in public 
agencies established, and in programs and 
services provided. 

This potential for accommodation to di- 
versity made it possible for our country to 
recover from a Civil War while preserving 
the Union. Moreover, the existence of 50 
different governments has made experimenta- 
tion possible. Out of experimentation, desir- 
able and feasible alternatives have been and 
continue to be developed and refined with- 
out involving the whole Nation. The results 
of such experimentation can be of value to 
many States and to the National Govern- 
ment. 

Another and probably the most important 
value of the Federal system has been its dif- 
fusion of governmental authority, and the 
consequent avoidance of undue concentra- 
tions of power at any one level of Govern- 
ment. Governmental powers are designed to 
be exercised at the level closest to those who 
are subject to the powers, and their exercise 
is thus more ve to the necessities, de- 
sires, and aspirations of the citizens. 


While adjustments to changing conditions 
must be made, it is of the utmost importance 
to maintain the fundamental nature of the 
Federal system. This calls for strengthening 
and assisting the States in performing an 
increasingly large share of the total task of 
Government in domestic programs. 

As the report of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations states, this 
means also that the National Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility on its part to 
leave room for and not to frustrate such de- 
velopment.” I would now like to point to de- 
velopments that may well hamper this ob- 
jective. 

AN OLD CAPTIVITY BROKEN 

Let us begin by taking the West as a case 
in point. 

The Mountain West—and by that I mean 
all the West that is east of the coastal 
States—is just now emerging from an old 
captivity. No dark and guilty conspiracy 
can be faulted for this captivity. Rather 
it was produced by the harsh realities of ge- 
ography. High up on the rim of the con- 
tinent, far distant from the normal markets 
for the produce of its mines, forests, and 
farms, the whole region was at a production 
disadvantage when it sought the trade of 
the world. 

Even the coastal West was slow to escape 
the old captivity. But where the sea was 
a highway for commerce, development was 
quicker. As numbers of people grew more 
numerous, and learned how to exercise “po- 
litical muscle” on the national scene, na- 
tional development dollars began to flow 
more swiftly to them. But this century 
was nearly 40 years old before California 
really began to break out of the cocoon. 
Then the coastal West became the great sally 
port for the Pacific war. Almost everyone in 
my generation wrote a chapter in his life en- 
titled “San Francisco.” The economy of 
the coast became literally engulfed in a flood 
of war-born, federally financed industrial de- 
velopments. With this came people. With 
the people came the new abundant political 
muscle that now makes California the big- 
gest and most consequential State in the 
Union. 

Inland, in the Mountain States this did 
not happen. The sea and Federal dollars 
were the difference. But in the years since 
World War II the economy of the Mountain 
States has begun to develop a “breakout” 
velocity. The old captivity to the markets 
and financial centers of the East and Mid- 
west has begun to evaporate, 

NEW DANGER FOR SMALL STATES 

Now we are in serious danger of trading 
that old captivity for a newer, but equally 
dangerous captivity, And, strangely, it has 
its root in the very system which was first 
devised to protect the small independent 
colonies of the east coast in their Federal 
Union with the large States in the New Re- 
public, 

What is this new period? It is one of 
danger to the small States that is implicit 
in looking always to the National Govern- 
ment for the solution to every problem. For 
in national affairs the people of the large 
States will always outvote us of the small. 
Their numbers and resources will make them 
stronger in the national councils, and for 
toas reason their needs will get first atten- 

n. 
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Let me emphasize that it is not the sys- 
tem that is wrong. It is the way in which we 
use it. What ls wrong is our multilateral un- 


willingness to exercise the self-restraint and 
responsibility that have made the system 
work. 


The trend of events has brought rapid 
changes in the relationships between gov- 
ernments without our Federal Union. Pe- 
riods of economic crisis, a wartime economy, 
increased industrialization and, most re- 
cently, increasing urbanization have come 
on the heels of one another. The net 
result of the changes that have been made 
in response to the demands of emergency 
and crisis has been the growth of national 
authority and importance at the expense of 
State governments. This has threatened the 
very values and advantages which led to the 
formation of our Federal system, and which 
have justified its continuation. 

One of the results of the trends reviewed 
here has been an increase in the percentage 
of the gross national product represented 
by Government expenditures. The rate of 
increase of State and local expenditures has 
been more rapid than that of Federal ex- 
penditures for domestic, nondefense pro- 
grams. At the present time State and local 
expenditures are more than 50 percent of 
the total. Thus it would appear, using ex- 
penditures as a guide, that State and local 
governments are not only holding their own, 
but are becoming increasingly important. 
However, it is necessary to look behind the 
figures. Increasingly, Federal requirements 
in both grant-in-aid and direct Federal pro- 
grams have an effect on State and local pro- 
grams out of proportion to the Federal ex- 
penditures inyolved. 

Such requirements frequently have a 
particularly marked impact on the smaller 
States. The larger States can, because of the 
size of their programs, hire large technical 
staffs, and they can concentrate more of 
their staff time on dealing with Federal pro- 
grams and agencies. It is thus frequently 
possible for them to produce the necessary 
technical data to influence the course taken 
in combined programs or in grant-in-aid 
programs. But with their much more lim- 
ited staffs, it is difficult for smaller States 
to present alternates along with supporting 
information. 

What happens, then, is that the small 
States help to pay for programs that are 
dictated by the needs of the larger States 
when they—the smaller States—could 
achieve the same results for their own peo- 
ple in a much more satisfactory and econom- 
ical way. 

In many instances the program itself suf- 
fers. It is not keyed to the diverse needs 
and differing aspirations of the smaller 
States and, as a consequence, does not ap- 
peal broadly to their people. 

TWO KEY NEEDS 

If the States are to assume the increasing 
responsibility for domestic programs that 
seems to be the current trend, their scope of 
decision in administrative and policy roles 
must be retained, enlarged, and strengthened. 
One of the ways in which this can be ac- 
complished is to avoid placing unduly re- 
strictive requirements on the States as con- 
ditions to their participation in cooperative 
undertakings with the Federal Government, 
Another, of a more positive nature, is to use 
the facilities of the Federal Government to 
pian ahead—so that it will be possible for 
Federal programs to be developed on a con- 
sistent and predictable basis, coordinated 
with State and local programs and with full 
consideration of their needs. 

An example comes quickly to mind. The 
President of the United States has announced 
a new and widely heralded assault on poy- 
erty. It previously had received little de- 
scription in the public media of communica- 
tions. If this is a serious social program 
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designed to solve a serious problem in all 50 
States, would it not have been better, and 
would it not have better hope of success, if 
the States and their staffs had been cranked 
into the initial planning? Surely some of 
the peculiarities in economic and sociologi- 
cal structure that are the product of diver- 
sity could have been more easily accommo- 
dated by preliminary consideration of the 
needs of the several States. 
SOME IMPACTS OF GRANTS 


A problem of increasing significance, as 
grant-in-aid programs grow, is the effect of 
Federal program requirements on State gov- 
ernment organization and operation. The 
requirements are of varying nature and sig- 
nificance. Some affect program decisions, 
others affect administrative structure, and 
others bear on administrative procedures. 

The rigid compartmentalization of Federal 
grants can well exert an undue influence on 
program decisions within the States. If a 
State desires to participate in grant pro- 
grams, it may find that the only grants 
available in an area of importance and sig- 
nificance to it are so rigidly defined that it 
has the alternative of either arbitrarily ac- 
cepting for emphasis the specific program 
areas covered or of foregoing funds which 
may be needed to support programs in the 
broader general area involved. 

Grants-in-aid for public health services 
are a prime example. Federal funds are ap- 
propriated, apportioned, and administered in 
the following public health categories: gen- 
eral health, heart disease control, cancer 
control, venereal disease control, tubercu- 
losis control, mental health, maternal and 
child health services, and crippled children’s 
services. State funds expended for any of 
the categories can be used to match Federal 
funds only within that category. But a 
State may find that it needs only limited ex- 
penditures for, say venereal disease control, 
while it has major needs for cancer control. 
It must let some of the available Federal 
venereal disease control funds go un- 
matched, while it spends considerably be- 
yond the avallable matching funds for can- 
cer control. Not only does this deny a State 
Federal matching funds in areas where they 
are most needed; it may also result in de- 
voting undue attention to areas where 
matching funds dre available, while neglect- 
ing other fields. The same situation could 
be cited in vocational education programs, 
the categorical welfare grants and other as- 
pects. 


The problem of program balance and the 
influence of Federal grant money bears with 
particular weight on the smaller States. 
With their limited budgets, they feel a pro- 
portionately greater impact of the pressure 
to match Federal grant money, since this 
money constitutes a larger portion of their 
total budgets. This impact is demonstrated 
by the fact that in smaller States the ratio 
of federally aided, categorical welfare ex- 
penditures to general assistance expendi- 
tures solely supported by the States and lo- 
calities is higher than in the larger States. 

The Advisory Commission in Intergovern- 
mental Relations has recommended that flex- 
ibility be introduced into grant-in-aid cate- 
gories by allowing States to transfer up to 
one-third of the funds available among sev- 
eral of the public health grant categories. 
This principle could no doubt be extended 
to other grant programs. It is an idea that 
merits enactment. 

Another way in which Federal require- 
ments in connection with grant-in-aid pro- 
grams may serve as a limiting factor on the 
ability of States to make individual adjust- 
ments and decisions regarding their own 
functioning is that of administrative or- 
ganization. A number of grant programs in- 
clude specific requirements regarding the 
State agencies that must administer the pro- 
grams. While requirements regarding ade- 
quate administrative provisions for programs 
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appear logical enough, they can exert a par- 
ticularly unfortunate adverse influence on ef- 
forts to achieve reorganization of State ad- 
ministrative structures. 

In 1960, for example, a special Committee 
on Reorganizing the Executive Branch in 
Oregon endeavored to consolidate a number 
of functions within a department of social 
services. However, the “single State agency” 
concept embedded in Federal law as regards 
grants for a given program served as a barrier 
to enactment. When the new State of Ha- 
wall sought to transfer its vocational re- 
habilitation programs into a new. depart- 
ment of social services, the Federal agency 
involved indicated that this was not ac- 
ceptable, since the law requires that the State 
agency primarily concerned with vocational 
rehabilitation must be an independent State 
agency. It was also proposed to consolidate 
the employment service and office of State 
labor representative in each of the Island 
counties. This would have resulted in per- 
sonnel reduction and a single location for 
provision of the services. However, here 
again, the single agency concept foreclosed 
this arrangement if the State wished to con- 
tinue to participate in the grant program. 

In Wisconsin efforts to transfer a number 
of functions Involving mental health to a 
single agency had to be abandoned because 
of specific Federal provisions. For example, 
vocational rehabilitation funds could not be 
used for vocational rehabilitation of the 
mentally handicapped by an integrated 
agency responsible for most mental health 
activities. 

While the requirements admin- 
istrative organization have not had a major 
adverse effect on State government orga- 
nization nationwide, their impact can be 
particularly great on smaller States. In the 
smaller States, with less extensive programs, 
consolidation of functions may be particu- 
larly important in order to realize economies. 
States with extensive programs can afford 
to have a fairly high degree of specialization 
in separate agencies. 

Closely related are requirements dealing 
with specific administrative procedures, Al- 
though the individual requirements may 
appear relatively unimportant, cumulatively 
they can constitute a considerable burden 
on State agencies. For example, the record 
and reporting requirements of Federal agen- 
cies are so varied that on occasion it is heces- 
sary to keep more than one set of records 
if both State needs and Federal require- 
ments are to be met. National accounting 
requirements are not correlated with State 
accounting necessities. In some instances 
superfiuous information is demanded. In- 
stances can be cited of additional staff per- 
sonnel required solely to meet the statistical 
reporting demands of Federal agencies. In- 
flexible requirements such as these place 
burdensome demands upon smaller State 
governments, where it is particularly difi- 
cult for small staffs to assume duplicating 
and time-consuming administrative details, 

FOR COORDINATED PLANNING 

Additional attention needs to be devoted 
in the United States to provisions for ade- 
quate, coordinated planning for the develop- 
ment of physical resources by Federal, State, 
and local governments. There is a necessity 
for facilitating an exchange of Information 
which will permit coordinated planning by 
all levels of government. 

In certain program areas, procedures with 
this objective now exist. For example, plans 
for water resource projects developed by the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture are 
submitted to affected States for their com- 
ment and recommendations before final sub- 
mission of the plans to Congress for specific 
project approval. The States are given 90 
days in which to comment. For such a pro- 
cedure to be effective, however, it is neces- 
sary that States be brought into the plan- 
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ning process from the very beginning, and to 
be kept app of developments. It is not 
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enough for a final plan to be presented to 
the States for their comment. It might ap- 
Pear that 90 days are adequate for develop- 
ment of State comments, However, with a 
limited staff such as exists in a number of 
the smaller States, it is not possible to de- 
velop the State’s position adequately on the 
basis of a final plan only. 

The States must be kept informed at all 
Stages of the development. Review must be 
elicited during initial p phases while 
Specific details remain flexible, so that they 
Can be adjusted to accommodate varying 
State needs where this la possible. 

POLITICAL “MUSCLE” 

And always involved is the old question of 
Political muscle and welght. In the Con- 
gress, the three coastal States have a good 
Many more votes than all of the rest of the 
West together. For that reason national 
administrations, of whatever political colora- 
tion, have a tendency which is understand- 
able enough to listen first to those States 
Whose problems and political potentials are 
largest. 

And so the system that was first designed 
to protect small States can get to be a peril 
in the modern federal republic. 

TOWARD A NEW INITIATIVE 


How do we strengthen the Federal sys- 
tem? How do we make it work better as 
an instrument of service to all the people? 

First, as the late Meyer Kestnbaum sug- 
ested when hend of an earlier Commission 
On Intergovernmental Relations, the Na- 
tional Government has a responsibility, 
Which it too often forgets, to establish a 
Climate In which State and local govern- 
Ments can achieve their objective of meet- 
ing the needs and aspirations of their own 
Peoples. This involves restraint by the Na- 
tional Government in taxing policies and in 
the administration of joint programs, This 
restraint must be exercised in both the Con- 
Gress and in the executive branch, but most 
importantly in the Congress itself. Failure 
to enact a State water rights supremacy bill 
for 17 years is an adequate example of what 
has been lacking. 

There is need for the establishment of a 
formal relationship between the Federal and 
State Governments, possibly through the cre- 
ation of an appropriate section in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, or the designation 
Of an appropriate official in the Executive 
Office, for the sole purpose of cooperation 
and communication with the Governors and 
the State governments. 

Such a special section could serve as a 
Point of contact for States with particular 
Problems. Such an office also could serve as 
& liaison with various departments and 
&gencies in the Federal establishment in de- 
Veloping the many different kinds of special- 

arrangements for cooperation and co- 
Ordination that are necessary if the full re- 
Sources of all levels of government are to be 
brought to bear in carrying out public pro- 
Brams. Such an arrangement, creatively 
Used, could be particularly valuable to the 
Small States, facing as they do their own 
Particular problems in dealing with the Fed- 
eral Government. ` 

THE SYSTEM DOES NOT FALTER 


It may have seemed that there has been 
Much of criticism in the presentation. 
While this is true, there has been no inten- 
tion to understate the value inherent in 
the State-Federal system and its great and 
lasting contribution to the conservation of 
Our political and human freedom. 

Without the individual States as strong, 
Vibrant, and effective instruments of govern- 
ment, it is doubtful that the National Gov- 
ernment could ever have been established 
Without resort to “a man on horseback.” 
Without some of these same States as strong 
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individual units of government, it is unlikely 
that Union could have been 


the world, was able to make a swift and 
orderly transition of power one darkly tragic 
day last November, A less virile and viable 
system could have faltered and fallen under 
the impact of swift and unforeseen circum- 
stance. But the system did not falter, and 
the Republic was safe once again. 

For these reasons we are wise to be vigilant 
to protect, preserve, and extend the values of 
a system that accommodates unity within 
diversity of power and problems. It is, after 
all, a system of government so uniquely suc- 
cessful that in terms of continuity it is now 
the oldest in the world. 


Address of Arthur H. Courshon Before 
the Cook County Council of Insured 
Savings Associations, Chicago, April 21, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of your colleagues 
the following address by Arthur H. 
Courshon, chairman of the board of the 
Washington Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. 
Courshon delivered his perceptive ad- 
dress before the Cook County Council of 
Insured Savings Associations at Chicago 
on April 21, 1964. 

Mr. Courshon reiterates the fact that 
this Congress and its Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee must continually keep 
reappraising and reevaluating the super- 
visory powers of the bank regulatory 
agencies. 

The address follows: 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED SUPERVISORY POWERS 
or THE FEDERAL Home Loan BANK BOARD 
(Address of Arthur H. Courshon before the 

Cook County Council of Insured Savings 

Associations, Chicago, III., April 21, 1964) 

Gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to have 
this opportunity to address your Cook 
County Council of Insured Savings Associa- 
tions. I am particularly pleased to be talk- 
ing to you today since it is not often that 
I have the opportunity to return to the city 
of my birth. It is certainly a rare privilege 
for me to be present in this wonderful area 
with such distinguished citizens; to wit, 
my fellow practitioners in the business and 
art of operating insured savings associations 
under the State and Federal regulatory 
powers, as they now exist. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear 
that my remarks today are purely my own 
personal observations and are, in my opinion, 
probably concurred in by no one*other than 
my wife. 

I have not travelled all this distance to 
talk to you today merely to describe to you 
the existing supervisory powers of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board as they apply 
to Federal savings and loan associations and 
State chartered Federally insured institu- 
tions, nor is it my purpose to simply read 
to you the two bills before the Congress of 
the United States that would modify the 
existing law. 
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I think that I would serve a more useful 
purpose to you today if my remarks did 
several things: 


1. Went into the background of the exist- 
ing supervisory powers of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

2. Analyzed for you the differences that 
exist between the two bills now before the 
Congress that would propose to change the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board supervisory 
power; to wit, the bill known as H.R. 10494, 
submitted, by Congressman PEPPER of my 
home State of Florida and a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, and 
the bill bearing Senate No. 2677, submitted 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
introduced in the Senate and House, upon 
the request of the Board. 

After I have analyzed the two bills and 
pointed out their differences, I would lke 


tions 5(d) (1) and (2) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, as amended. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, an 
independent agency, has been directed by 
the Congress to assume the responsibility for 
the supervision of the Federal savings and 
loan associations created by the Board and, 
further, to be responsible for the administra- 
tion and welfare of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, which acts in 
a limited fashion as an underwriter of State 
chartered federally insured savings and loan 
associations. 

The Federal institutions being su 
by the Board are wholly owned 8 
members in the instance ot these mutual in- 
stitutions. To the limited extent that it has 
supervisory power over State chartered in- 
stitutions as the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, the Board in a much 
narrower scope attempts to supervise these 
institutions which are also wholly owned by 
their shareholders, be they mutual institu- 
tions or stock companies. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation is completely supported through 
premium payments by the institutions it 
insures, be they federally chartered or State 
chartered. It is true that the Federal law 
provides that under certain circumstances 
the Treasury may provide financial support 
for the Insurance Corporation, which support 
has neither been asked for nor extended after 
the original inception of the Insurance Cor- 
poration, 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, which, for all practical purposes, 
are one and the same, have fostered and en- 
couraged the growth and development of the 
federally insured private savings and loan 
system. Inasmuch as the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is also the managing Board of 
Directors of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, it Is directly con- 
cerned with the safety and welfare of the 
federally insured State chartered savings and 
loan associations. 

Sections 50d) (1) and (2) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended, are 
the source of supervisory power over the 


Federal savings and loan associations. Sec- 


tion 407 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, is the basic supervisory tool of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration over the State chartered savings 
and loan associations it insures. 

The bills presently before the Congress, 
which I will refer to hereafter as the “ - 
per” bill and the “Board's” bill, deal with 
proposed amendments to section 50d) (1) 
and (2) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 as amended, and, thus, directly con- 
cern themselves with the supervision of Fed- 
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eral- savings and loan associations. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has not yet 
presented to Congress any suggested legis- 
lation to amend section 407 of the National 
Housing Act. 

It would appear highly inconsistent to me, 
however, if the Board did not submit at some 
time in the immediate future an amend- 
ment to section 407 of the National Hous- 
ing Act as amended, which amendment 
would-be consistent with the Board’s sug- 

amendment to sections 5(d) (1) and 
(2) of the Home Owners“ Loan Act of 1933. 

It is my belief that the Board is as equally 
concerned with its supervisory powers and 
its underwriting problems as the Insurance 
Corporation with State-chartered institu- 
tions that are federally insured as it is with 
the Federal savings and loan associations 
that are directly under its supervision. 

Turning our attention, therefore, to the 
supervisory powers of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board over Federal associations, we 
find that prior to the amendments of sec- 
tion 50d) adopted in 1954, the Board had 
no means except the appointment of a con- 
servator or receiver to enforce the laws or 
regulations governing Federal associations. 
Section 503 of the Housing Act of 1954 re- 
- vised the enforcement procedures of the 
Board. The purpose and intent of the re- 
visions were to establish procedures that 
would enable the Board to enforce its su- 
pervisory responsibilities over Federal asso- 
ciations short of the drastic remedy of seizure 
of an association through the appointment 
of a supervisory representative in charge, a 
conservator or receiver. 

Section 5(d) (1) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, as it now exists, was the prin- 
cipal result of the 1954 congressional re- 
vision. Let us look back together at what 
Congress and the then Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, Mr. Walter Mc- 
Allister, were trying to accomplish in 1954 by 
the promulgation of our existing section 
6(d)(1). Senator Bush, at the congres- 
sional hearings held in March of 1954, on 
the Housing Act of 1954, propounded the fol- 
lowing question: 

- “How have you been handling this ques- 
tion at the present time, and in the past, 
respecting the emergency requiring the ap- 
pointment of a conservator?” 

The then Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Mr. Walter McAllister, 
stated: 

“We endeavor to get the institutions to 
comply. In the event the institution does 
not comply, we will say it is entirely solvent; 
our only recourse is to take charge and put 
in a conservator, It seems utterly ridicu- 
lous to put a solvent institution in the hands 
of a conservator.” 

Senator Busn went on to state, referring 
to the proposed 50d) (1) amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

“This would seem like a real improvement 
in the situation: This formalizes the ma- 
chinery, and there can’t be any possible 
question about your authority then. Is that 
the purpose of the bill?” 

Mr. McAllister replied: 

“That is one of the p The other 
purpose is to protect the institution and 
management from the capricious and arbi- 
trary acts of the Board. If the Board were 
to simply make up its mind it wanted to 
take a certain action with regard to an in- 
stitution, they would cause that institution 
and management considerable embarrass- 
ment, if not loss and cessation of business, 
Here, reasonable are determined, 
and under what conditions we would pro- 
ceed and the institution is pred fair pro- 
tection.” 

Senator Busn continuing: 

“That is why you provide for the court 
procedure?” 

Mr. MCCALLISTER. Yes. 


to use. That is violation of 
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Senator Buss. I think it is a good regula- 
tion. 

Senator BENNETT then stated; 

“Mr. McCallister, I think it might be well 
for the record if you could point out to us 
the existence, or the type of question or 
the type of disagreement that might have 
existed between the Board and the industry, 
which led to the development of this pro- 


Mr. McAllister then went on to testify: 

“We have a well-known case, that of the 
Long Beach Federal, Long Beach, Calif.; that 
has been in the courts for about 7 years, and 
they have had various kinds of congres- 
sional hearings. It is my honest belief that 
if that statute had been in force at that 
time, that the difficulty could have been 
avoided.” (The statute being referred to was 
50d) (1) as proposed.) 

Mr. MuLTER, a member of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, when the 1954 
bill was heard before it, stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, this proposed change in 
the law was initiated primarily because it 
was charged that at least in one instance 
they went in and took over a perfectly sol- 
vent association and wound it up. Isn’t 
that what brought this up, and there was 
no yay of reviewing that action of the 


Mr. McAllister: À 

“Well, the Board took over the San Diego 
Federal, and the institution, from subsequent 
examination, was not insolvent, and later 
was returned to the management, And the 
subject is still in dispute, as far as some 
suits in the courts are concerned.” 

Mr, McAllister further testified, in sup- 
port of 50d) (1), as then proposed; 

“In other words, as the law stands right 
now we have the authority to go in and ap- 
point a conservator, and that seems to be a 
foolish thing to do if the institution is sol- 
vent, and is merely guilty of violating the law 
or some of the rules of the Board, and this 
will give us a practical means of discussing 
and arbitrating and settling such disputes. 
It gives the association and its management 
a protection that it does not have today, 
from what might be termed capricious acts 
on the part of the Board. On the other 
hand, it does retain full authority in the 
Board to step in and take over an institution 
if it is necessary to do so, immediately.” 

Mr. MuLTER, on commenting about 5(d) (2), 
in 1954, at that time stated: 

“The difficulty is we have no definition of 
an emergency. If the Board determined 
there is an emergency they go in with a 

supervisory representative as a temporary 
expedient; I can easily understand how you 
cannot put into language a description of 
emergency.” 

Mr. Mutter apparently being apprehen- 
sive about 5(d)(2), and history proves him 
to have been right, further went on to state, 
in 1954, in conversation with Mr. McAllister, 
as follows: 

“You have tried to do a good job, and I 
know you have been conscientious about it. 
But you cannot blame me for being some- 
what cautious about it. For instance, you 
say one of the grounds for the appointment 
of a receiver shall be violation of law or of 
a regulation. Now, it could be the most 
minor regulation that they send out their 
mail under a frank, that they have no right 
& regulation 
and it is a violation of alaw. Certainly you 
are not going to appoint a receiver for that 
reason. I am trying to think of the most 
picayune thing you can pick on.” 

Now, let us see what has happened since 
1954, when Congress, at the instance of the 
industry and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, amended the law and 5(d)(1) came 
into being. Despite the testimony of the 
then Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Mr. Walter McAllister, despite 
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the concern of the members of the Senate 
subcommittee before whom testimony was 
taken, despite the concern of the members 
of the House subcommittee, before whom 
testimony was taken, with one possible ex- 
ception, in the 10 that have elapsed 
since the adoption of 5(d) (1), there has been 
no instance of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board having availed itself of 5(d) (1) 
that I know of. 

What has actually come about is that the 
Board, given a knotty supervisory problem 
to unravel, when faced with resistance on 
the part of the institution or the managers 
of the institution involved in that prob- 
lem, have looked to the remedies that were 
available to them. The Board, being hu- 
man, have availed themselves of what 
appeared to be the swiftest, simplest rem- 
edy; to wit, the use of their emergency pow- 
ers under 5(d) (2). 

It is ridiculous not to recognize the hu- 
man factors involved. The history of the 
past 10 years has shown that when Board 
members are faced with a difficult super- 
visory problem to solve, involving honest 
differences of opinion, they do not choose 
to use the mildest weapon and most com- 
plicated tool available to them; to wit, sec- 
tion 50d) (1). 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has, 
continuously since 1954, used its emergency 
power under 5(d)(2) or threatened so to 
do, as its principal means to enforce its con- 
cept of safe and sound operation. In many 
instances, the mere threat of seizure was 
sufficient to cause the principals involved 
to abandon their association. , 

The Miami Beach Federal case, in 1958, is 
a case in point. A supervisory representative. 
conservator or receiver was threatened and 
the principal management of the associa- 
tion, in the face of said seizure threat, re- 
moved themselves from the association. The 
complaint on the part of the Board, at that 
time, involved a question of “self-dealing,” 
not a question of solvency or actual emer- 
* * yet, a former Chairman of the 


McAllister, speaking in support of 5(d) (1), 
stated before Congress, as follows: “It seems 
utterly ridiculous to put a solvent institu- 
tion in the hands of a conservator.” Never- 
theless, in the Miam! Beach Federal case, 
that is exactly what the Board threatened to 
do unless the management resigned. 

The Miami Beach Federal, at that time, 


obvious, therefore, that the question 
VVV 
was not the grounds for the threat- 
seizure of the Miami Beach Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, nor has it ap- 
the Board’s concern in the 


ciation. Whether the alleged self-dealing in- 
volved was continuing at the time of the 
threatened seizure of that institution by the 
Board and, thus, in fact, creating an emer- 
gency granting the Board the right to seize 
the Association has never come to light, since 
there was no administrative hearing ever 
held by the Board, as provided under section 
5 (d) (1), that would create a public record 
either of the self-dealing alleged or of the 
fact of an emergency as alleged. 

It was hoped, in 1954, that with the adop- 
tion of 5(d)(1), the use of seizure or the 
threat of seizure by the Board would be 
avoided except in the most extreme cases. 
and only after the Board had exhausted all 
other means to correct the improper practice 
or violation of law involved. 
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To date, the Board, in repeatedly choos- 
ings to use its emergency powers under 5 
(da) (2), or threatening to do so, has appar- 
ently done so because it has not felt it 
wanted to have its judgment in supervisory 
matters challenged by management or ques- 
tioned by a Federal court. 

In 1957, during hearings on the Financial 
Institutions Act of that year, in testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, the United States Savings & 
Loan League submitted the following addi- 
tional sentence to be added to the existing 
section 5(d) (2): 

“No supervisory representative in charge, 
conservator, or receiver, shall be appointed 
for a solvent and nonimpaired institution, if 
the alleged wrongdoing can be corrected as 
provided in this section, or otherwise by law, 
without the seizure of private property.” 

The Board itself has indicated that the 
reason it has not used 5(d)(1) to date is 
that its orders would not be immediately 
effective and as a result thereof its super- 
visory powers would be nullified or im- 
paired; yet, section 5(d) (1), as it now exists, 
presently provides that the Board can issue 
an order and go to court immediately to 
secure an injunction for the immediate en- 
forcement of the order. 

Gentlemen, make no mistake as to what I 
am thinking or intend by what I am saying. 
My analysis of the history of 5(d) (1) and 
(2) is neither meant to imply nor to be a 
criticism of the sincerity, purpose, or motive 
of any past or present members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. These gentle- 
men, in accepting the high office of member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, have 
accepted an almost well-nigh impossible task 
in their capacity as Board members. They 
are required to constantly carry out interests 
which conflict. On the one hand, as Board 
Members, they are required to promote this 
business by chartering new institutions where 
& public need is shown for such institutions 
and by granting branches to existing institu- 
tions where additional branches meet a pub- 
lic need. These same gentlemen are asked 
to be policemen over the institutions they 
chartered. They are asked to act as district 
attorneys in a sense—to prepare charges 
against the industry they police and then, 
in addition to wearing the policeman’s badge 
and carrying a district attorneys’ briefcase, 
they are then asked to don the robes of a 
Judge and make a quasi-judicial determina- 
tion of the innocence or guilt of an institu- 
tion that they have policed and possibly 
Prosecuted—all in good faith and with proper 
motivation. ' 

I fail to see, under a constitutional system 
Such as ours, which calls for a check and 
balance system, how any man can be a 
Policeman, a prosecutor, and an unbiased 
judge at the same time and still retain his 
Sanity and perform all three functions with 
equal ability. 

Imagine the further dilemma. and terrible 
burden placed upon the shoulder of a Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board member, when 
he also has to be the insurance underwriter 
of a business that he is attempting to pro- 
Mote. On the one hand, as a promoter of 
the business, the Board member recognizes 
that the granting of each new charter in- 
volves certain financial risks. On the other 
hand, the Board member, wearing his hat as 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, then has to underwrite this pro- 
Motional risk. Therefore, gentlemen, make 
no mistake—the problems we have today in 
the superyision of the Federal savings and 

‘loan system and the problems we have to- 
day of conflict between the federally insured 
State chartered savings and loan associations 
and the Board lie not with the men who 
assume the thankless burden of Board mem- 
ber but lie with the structure of laws that 

created the bureaucracy known as the 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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Let us now address our attention to the 
Pepper bill and the Board bill, which are now 
before the Congress to further amend sec- 
tions 5(d) (1) and (2) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, in 
recent testimony before congressional com- 
mittees, has stated that the problem with 
5(d) (1) and (2), as it now exists, is that it 
leaves the Board with the choice of either 
a slap on the wrist, in its capacity as super- 
visor, or a nuclear bomb. Chairman Mc- 
Murray has testified, therefore, that what 
is needed is a third alternative, to wit, a shot- 
gun. The chairman has stated that with a 
shotgun he doubts very seriously that the 
nuclear weapon of seizure as provided under 
5 (d) (2) would ever be needed. Let us ex- 
amine the shotgun proposed by the Board 
under S. 2677 and compare it with the pres- 
ent law and with the Pepper bill. 

The bill presented by the Board, which 
purports to be a simple shot gun, which shot- 
gun is the cease and desist powers asked for 
by the Board, in my opinion, is not a shot- 
gun but the most advanced type of nuclear 
weapon that could be conceived of. 

It is true that the Board's bill contains 
features that include the shotgun of cease 
and desist, but, to stay with the analogy, 
the shotgun requested is merely part of the 
advanced arsenal including additional nu- 
clear warheads, The Board's bill would bring 
about substantial changes in the entire realm 
of the supervisory and statutory powers of 
the Board and would greatly diminish the 
ability of associations to controvert or defend 
themselyes against the exercise of the new 
powers requested. 

Under the present law, anyone has the 
right to take the Board to court for the de- 
termination of an issue and the court has 
jurisdiction over the matter. An association 
upon which an administrative order 18 
served, under the present law, is given the 
specific right to ask a U.S, district court for 
declaratory judgment on any issue raised by 
such order, The Board proposes now that 
it can be taken to court only: 

1. In the case of the issuance by the Board 
of a temporary cease-and-desist order; 

2. When petitioning for a court review of 
an appointment of a conservator or re- 
ceiver; 

3. When petitioning the circuit court of 
appeals for the review of a cease-and-desist 
order issued after an administrative hear- 
ing; 

4. Except, as the right is otherwise re- 
stricted specifically in the bill, in relation to 
pending proceedings, a Federal savings and 
loan association may bring the Board before 
a U.S. district court with respect to any 
matter under the proposed section or rules 
or regulations thereunder. 

An individual officer or director could take 
the Board to court only upon a petition for 
review to a U.S. circuit court of appeals on 
an order of removal issued after an admin- 
istrative hearing. The net effect of this nar- 
rowing of the right of an association or a 
person to bring the Board before a court is 
to restrict the right to resort to the courts 
mostly in the cases where the Board itself 
has initiated the related procedure. 

This means it becomes almost impossible 
for an association to initiate court proceed- 
ings where: 

1. A valid issue needs determination of the 
courts; and 

2. Relief against an action of the Board is 
required by court procedure, even when the 
new bill suggests a court review of the cease- 
and-desist order issued after an administra- 
tive h 5 

Under the present 5(d)(1) of the existing 
iaw, anyone can sue the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and there is no limitation as to 
the source of the issue regarding which the 
suit or action is brought or the cause of the 
proceedings. This is equally true of a suit 
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against the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance tion or the Federal home 
loan banks. This right of suit does not 
arise, however, from the underlying Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act; it is derived from 
50d) (1). If there were no such express pro- 
vision as is found in the existing 5 (d) (1), 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, as an 
agent of the Federal Government, would not 
be subject to suit. The proposed Board bill 
would strike this privilege from 5(d) (1). It 
would also strike a right given to either the 
Board of an association affected by a notice 
of violation to ask the local U.S. district 
judge for a declaratory judgment, and an 
injunction or other relief with respect to the 
controversy. 

The new Board bill would put in the place 
of the existing necessary procedure the right 
of a Federal association to sue the Board 
with respect to a matter, under the new 
section or rules or regulations thereunder. 
This substitution would greatly narrow the 
ability of those affected by Board actions to 
bring the Board to court and test whether 
they acted properly and legally, 

The limited review provision suggested 
under the Board’s proposal, in my opinion, 
is not a statisfactory review for other 
reasons: It does not clearly give the review- 
ing court the right to go into the factual 
matter as a trial de novo would. It prac- 
tically prevents real and adequate review of 
the facts of the case and the questions of 
law involved. 

The cease and desist order provision sug- 
gested breaks down into two types: 

1. Those effective after a hearing. 

2. Those immediately effective upon serv- 
ice without a hearing. The first type is very 
similar to the present 5(d)(1) under the 
present law, since it becomes effective after 
service of documents and a full administra- 
tive hearing. The judicial review of this 
type or order takes place through the cir- 
cult court of appeals, The second type of 
cease and desist order, which is effective 
upon service, in my opinion, would be the 
one the Board would most commonly use. 
In this instance, the association may apply 
to the U.S. district court in which it is 
located for injunctive relief to set aside, 
limit, or suspend the order. This would 
appear to be a concession on the part of 
the Board if the Board's bill did not con- 
tain the further provisions concerning the 
right of removal of officers or directors. 

The right of removal is one of the new 
types of nuclear weapons I referred to in- 
herent in the Board's bill, which had been 
advertised in advance as merely granting 
to the Board the shotgun that it did not 
have but claimed it needed. 

The Board uses, among other things, such 
language for removal as “has committed 
or engaged in any act, omission, or practice 
which constitutes a breach of his fiduciary 
duty as such director or officer, whether or 
not the director or officer thereby made any 
pecuniary profit or secured any demonstrable 

gain or advantage as a result of 
such breach of fiduciary duty.” 

Nowhere in this awesome request for power 
of removal, which, in fact, can mean the 
destruction of the reputation and, there- 
fore, the very life of the person involved, 
does the Board bother to define “fiduciary 
duty.” It is possible that the Board, after 
being granted all of the power it requests 
under its proposed amendment, will later 
define “fiduciary duty,” at which time it 
may be too late to be concerned with the 
definition. 

Admiral Rickover, in a recent booklet, put 
out by the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, reminded us that bu- 
reaucracy is essentially opposed to democ- 
racy. In democracy, the power is in the peo- 
ple; inside a bureaucracy, power rests with 
the top official, subject only to the super- 
vision of the general government, While 
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all of us must, in the public interest, grant 
to our Government and the bureaucracy in- 
volved, in carrying on the. business of gov- 
ernment, the necessary powers that this bu- 
reaucracy serving the public interest needs, 
we must always continue to protect the 
individual liberties of the business. entities 
and people involved. 

Many supervisory people in Government 
insist that the Congress intended them to 
supervise and that supervision should not 
pass to the Federal courts. This is true 
but it is likewise true that the supervisor 
must be as concerned with the constitutional 
framework of law and order and, therefore, 
for the rights of the individuals supervised, 
as he is for his obligation to supervise. When 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board asks 
for a cease-and-desist power, and a right 
of removal of officers and directors, to pre- 
vent injury to the institutions it supervises, 
and to protect the public from a breach of 
law or regulation, whether it involves self- 
dealing or a dissipation of the assets of an 
institution, the supervisor must be sure that 
he grants to the supervised additional pro- 
tection from an abuse of power by the super- 
visor. 

I submit that the Board’s proposed bill, 

rather than granting to the supervised fair 
and proper review powers, takes from the 
supervised review powers that the institu- 
tions and officers and directors already have. 

As I stated before, in my opinion, the 
proposed bill of the Board greatly limits the 
ability of an association or individuals serv- 
ing the association as Officers and directors 
from taking the Board to court in the first 
instance or properly review the actions of 
the Board, except when the Board itself has 
initiated the court proceedings. 

I suggest that when a Federal agency sub- 
mits to the people of this country a request 
for such broad power as a denial of the 
courts’ to review, modify, suspend, 
terminate, or set aside any action of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, except as 
specifically provided in the Board's bill, we 
must ask ourselves whether the means here 
suggested are not much more dangerous than 
the end in mind. 

No Federal regulatory agency should, un- 
der any circumstances, ever be above the 
right of the Federal courts of this land to 
review, modify, terminate, or set aside any 
of its actions. 

The Pepper bill submitted to the Congress 
attempts to give the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board exactly what it had previously 
asked for; to wit, an additional power in the 
form of a cease and desist order that it does 
not now have. 

In my opinion, if it is accompanied by the 
proper safeguards to see that there is no 
abuse practiced with the new power re- 
quested, under certain circumstances, the 
public interest may well be served by grant- 
ing the Federal Home Loan Bank Board the 
Tight to have a cease and desist order, since 
Congress has charged the Board with the 
obligation to supervise the Federal savings 
and loan associations. 

Amendments to section 5(d)(1) in the 
Pepper bill would equip the Board with a 
new tool of cease and desist order, which 
can take effect immediately when served on 
the savings and loan associations involved. 
However, in keeping with the check and bal- 
ance system in our country and consistent 
with the Constitution, the amendment would 
also confer on management the right to peti- 
tion the U.S. district court in which the home 
office of the association is located, for a re- 
view of such cease and desist order; yet, dur- 
ing the period of review, the cease and de- 
sist order could remain in effect if the court 
so determines. Upon the termination of the 
review period, which could be prolonged 
equally by the Board as by the Association, 
the court might well fina the Board to have 
acted outside of the law and regulation and, 
thus dissolve the cease and desist order— 
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yet, during this entire period of review the 
Association involved could be under the ef- 
fects of the Board’s cease and desist order, 

The Pepper bill spells out more precisely 
than does the present law the several grounds 
upon Which a conservator or receiver could 
be appointed and provides that the appoint- 
ment of a receiver would be deemed a de- 
fault under the laws initlating the payment 
of insurance by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, thus preventing an 
association from going on rotation and frus- 
trating the prompt action of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
What the Pepper bill does not do, however, 
is to in any way recognize the right of the 
association or the people involved to a full, 
practical, and feasible court review, nor does 
it suggest that the Board, directly or in- 
directly, through the use of a cease-and- 
desist order, can bring about the removal of 
officers, directors, agents, or employees of an 
association. It does, however, prohibit em- 
ployment by a Federal association of anyone 
convicted of an offense of dishonesty or a 
breach of trust. 

I suggest that there are adequate laws to 
deal with the few dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous persons that may be involved in the 
banking or savings and loan business of our 
country. The Board does not need the right 
of removal of an officer or director to bring 
about the proper indictment of a trans- 
gressor of the criminal laws. 

In conclusion, I remind all of you that 
many of the laws and regulations propound- 
ed by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
originated at the suggestion of all of us in 
the savings and loan business, including, I 
am sure, many, If not all, of the proposals 
contained in the Board's present suggested 
amendment to 5(d) (1) and (2). I suggest 
that all of us, in our sincerity to protect the 
public from the few wrong doers that are 
involved in any great business, such as the 
banking or savings and loan business, be- 
come overenthusiastic. I suggest that when 
we examine the end that we seek to bring 
into being, we equally examine the means to 
that end, to insure that the means we sug- 
gest do not bring about a greater evil; to 
wit, the erosion of our individual liberties. 
If we, in this country, are going to remain 
politically free, we must remain economically 
free. I suggest that we slow down our head- 
long rush to grant our public servants more 
powers over us. Further, if we do grant more 
powers, that we be very careful to be sure 
that we examine the means for implementing 
these powers and the means of redress that 
we have as individual Americans, if these 
powers are abused by our public servants. 
There is always the danger in the granting 
of new powers that we become oppressed 
rather than supervised or regulated in the 
public interest. Thank you. 


Wabash, Ind., Fights School Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, all of 
us are aware of the educational and em- 
ployment problem posed by the school 
dropout. We know there is a vicious 
circle which involves lack of education, 
increasing lack of jobs for the unedu- 
cated, resulting poverty, frequently relief 
and welfare payments to families headed 
by these persons ill equipped to face our 
modern society, and the frequent per- 
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petuation of the cycle into the next gen- 
eration. 

One of the most essential tools in our 
fight against poverty, and one of the 
greatest means for developing our full 
potential without regard to the indiv- 
idual’s economic background, is educa- 
tion. In sceing to it that our youth 
achieve at least a full high school educa- 
tion, community responsibility is neces- 


sary. 

Wabash, Ind., a small city of some 
13,000 by the last census, is making an 
organized attack on the school dropout 
problem, In marshaling the commu- 
nity’s resources, the Wabash School 
Dropout Committee has been formed as 
a part of the school system. Members 
of the chamber of commerce are cooper- 
ating in a project to find summer jobs, 
The community is making an effort which 
poania be emulated throughout the Na- 

on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial on this matter, 
which appeared in the Marion (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune for June 10, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the Marion (Ind.) Leader-Tribune, 
June 10, 1964] 
FIGHTING DROPOUT PROBLEM 


Wabash's School Dropout Committee and 
the chamber of commerce deserve applause 
for seeking solutions to the school dropout 
problem with concrete action instead of 
just talking about the problem. 

The committee, organized as part of the 
Wabash city school system, and the chamber 
of commerce are cooperating in a project to 
find summer Jobs for youngsters 15 through 
18 years of age so that they can earn money 
during the vacation period and then return 
to school in the fall. 

The youngsters are filling out special appli- 
cation blanks, listing the type of work they 
would like to do or feel qualified to perform. 
And it is quite obvious that most of the 
youngsters certainly are eager to get jobs 
that include hard work on farms, in filling 
stations, industrial plants. 

Students who have not yet filled out appli- 
cation blanks are being encouraged to do s0. 
Professional men, businessmen, and indus- 
trialists of the community are being asked to 
do their part by going over the applications 
and participating in the worthwhile pro- 
gram by hiring the youngsters. 

The dropout problem is serious. Too often 
youngsters who quit school are unaware of 
the seriousness of their actions which will be 
reflected all through life. 

Again we would like to congratulate the 
school dropout committee, the Wabash 
Chamber of Commerce, and others who are 
working in the project. It’s a project that 
every community might benefit from watch- 
ing and then converting talk into action in 
keeping the youngsters in school. 


Green-Eyed Monster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a constituent of mine, Mr. Henry C. 
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Tieck, of Mill Valley, Calif., wrote an eco- 
nomic thesis in 1955 which I found to be 
extremely thought provoking. This 
essay, following the principles of Amer- 
ican economy, it seemed to me, would be 
of great interest to my colleagues in the 
House. 

Under permission previously granted, 
I submit the essay to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the benefit of 
all: í 


GREEN-EYED MONSTER 

The United States is the world's most 
Prosperous Nation. There is no need to dwell 
upon this fact. None contests it. 

But, in the present-day political and ideo- 
logical climate, riches are held in evil repute. 
By and large, people look upon the more 
Prosperous with unzealed envy and hatred. 
The New Deal-Fair Deal philosophy assures 
that an individual's fortune which exceeds 
that of the much-talked-about common man 
is ill gotten and that it is the task of the 
Government to equalize wealth and incomes 
by confiscatory taxation. 

Most Americans fail to realize that the 
Same ideas that shape the anticapitalists bias 
of American domestic policies also determine 
foreign nations’ attitudes toward the United 
States. 

The average European—not to speak of the 
Asiatics and Africans—looks upon the United 
States with the same envy and hatred which 
the American “progressive” displays toward 
American business. 

He finds fault with the American because 
it is more prosperous than his own country. 
In his opinion—all Americans are bad for the 
Simple reason that they enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living than he does. 

And just as the American “progressive” 

as bribed “sycophants” of the ex- 
Ploiting bourgeoisie, those few economists 
Who have the courage to raise their voices 
against the New Deal, so the European pro- 
gressive” condemns as traitors all statesmen 
and writers supporting his governments pro- 
American policy in the cold war. 

The many billions of dollars that the 
American Government has distributed all 
Over the world have not tempered these anti- 
American sentiments. 

This aid, say the Socialists, is a mere pit- 
tance, a quite insufficient payment on the 
immense debt that America owes to the rest 
Of mankind. For, by rights, all the wealth 
Of the United States ought be equally dis- 
tributed among all the nations. In the opin- 
fon of foreign radicals it is an infringement 
of devine and natural law, that the average 
American lives in a nice gadget-equipped 
home, and drives a car while millions abroad 
lack the necessities of a decent existence. 

It is a shame, they say, that the scions of 
the people who have created Western civi- 
lization are living in straightened conditions, 
While the Americans, mere moneymakers, 
lead a luxurious life. 

In the opinion of the typical foreign In- 
tellectuals,” mankind is divided into two 
Classes; the exploiting Americans on one side 
and the exploited have-nots on the other side. 
The Communist intellectuals put all their 
hopes on liberation by the Soviets. 

The moderates expect that the United Na- 
tions will some day evolve into an effective 
World government that by means of a pro- 
gressive world income tax will try to bring 
about more equality in the distribution of 

all over the world, just as national 
income tax laws try to do within their re- 
Spective countries. 

Both groups agree in rejecting what they 
Call a pro-American policy on the part of 
their nation and favor neutralism as the first 
Step toward worldwide establishment of a 
fair social order. 

This blend of anticapitalistic and anti- 

sentiments plays an ominous role 
in the present-day world affairs. It excites 
Sympathies for the cause of the Soviets and 
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jeopardizes the best designed attempts to 
block the further advance of Russian power. 
It threatens to overthrow Europe's civiliza- 
tion from within. 

Sober-minded European patriots are wor- 
tried. They are aware of the dangers that 
the neutralist ideology generates. 

They would like to unmask its fallacies. 
But they are checked by the fact that the 
essential content of the anti-American doc- 
trine fully agrees with the economic—or 
rather pseudoeconomic—theories that in 
their own countries are taught at universities 
and are accepted by all political parties. 
From the point of view of the ideas that 
determine the domestic policies of most 
European nations—and, for that matter, also 
those of the United States—the cause of 
man’s penury is due to the fact that some 
people have appropriated too much to them- 
selves. Hence, the only efficacious remedy 
is to bring about by government interfer- 
ence a more equal distribution of what is 
called the national income. 

No argument whatever can be discovered to 
show that this doctrine and the practical 
conclusions derived from it ought to be um- 
ited to conditions within a nation and 
should not also be applied in international 
relations in order to equalize the distribu- 
tion of world income. 

The ideological obstacles that stand in the 
way of a European who wants to attack the 
prevailing anti-American mentality seem 
therefore almost insuromountable. The 
more remarkable is the fact that an eminent 
author, braving all these difficulties, has 
published an essay that goes to the heart of 
the matter. 

Prof. William E. Rappard is not unknown 
to the American public. An outstanding his- 
torian and economist, this Genovese who 
was born in New York, graduated from an 
American university and taught at Harvard, 
is the world's foremost expert in the field of 
international political and economic rela- 
tions. His contributions to political philos- 
ophy, first of all those expounded 1938 in 
his book The Crisis of Democracy” will be 
remembered in the history of ideas as the 
most powerful refutation of the doctrines of 
communism and nazism. There are but few 
authors whose judgment, competence, and 
impartiality enjoy a prestige comparable to 
that of Rappard. 

He is neither pro-American nor antl- 
American, With cool detachment he tries 
to bring out in full relief the factors that 
account for the economic superiority of the 
United States. He starts by 
the statistical data and proceeds with a 
critical examination of the explanations pro- 
vided by some older and some newer authors. 
Then comes his own analysis of the causes of 
American prosperity. As he sees it, these 
causes can be put together under four broad 
headings: mass production, the application 
of science to production, the passion for pro- 
ductivity, and the spirit of competition. 

The political importance of Rappard's con- 
clusions is to be seen in the fact that they 
ascribe American prosperity fully to factors 
operating within the United States. Amer- 
ica’s present-day economic superiority is 
purely an American phenomenon. It is the 
achievement of Americans and is in no way 
caused by or furthered by anything that 
would harm foreign nations. There is no 
question of “exploitation of the ‘have-nots.’ " 
No non-American is needy because there is 
well-being in America. Professor Rappard 
carefully avoids any allusion to the heated 
controversy concerning the European na- 
tions’ attitudes toward the United States. 

He does not even mention the exploitation 
doctrine and the complaints of the self- 
styled have-nots. But his book demolishes 
the counterfeit doctrines and, by implica- 
tion, the political programs derived from 
them. It can hardly be disputed says Rap- 
pard, “that the wealth of a country very 
largely depends on the will of the nation. 
Other things being equal, then a country 
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will be richer and its economy will be more 
productive in proportion as its inhabitants 
want it to be.” America is prosperous be- 
cause its people want prosperity and resorted 
to policies fitted to the purpose. 

‘The operation of the four factors to which 
Rappard attributes the superior productivity 
of labor in the United States is certainly 
not confined to the United States. They are 
characteristic features of the capitalistic 
mode of production that originated in West- 
ern Europe and only later came to the United 
States. Mass production was the essential 
Innovation of the industrial revolution. In 
earlier ages craftsmen produced with primi- 
tive tools in small workshops almost exclu- 
sively for the needs of a limited number of 
well-to-do. The factory system inaugu- 
rated new methods of production as well as 
marketing. Cheap goods for the many were 
and are its objective. It is this principle 
that—combined with the one principle of 
competition—accounts for the expansion of 
the most efficient enterprises and the disap- 
pearance of inefficient ones. 

It is true that these tendencies are today 
more powerful in the United States than 
in European countries this side of the Iron 
Curtain. But this is principally due to the 
fact that political antagonism to big busi- 
ness and its superior competitive power set 
in earlier and is more drastic in Europe than 
in the United States, and has therefore more 
vigorously curbéd the rugged individual- 
ism” of business, The difference which in 
this regard exists between Europe and Amer- 
ica is a difference of degree, not of kind. 

With regard to the application of science 
to production and the passion for produc- 
tivity, there is little, if any, difference be- 
tween America and Europe. There is no 
need to stress the fact that the passion to 
make his outfit as productive as possible 
is strong in every businessman. Concerning 
the application of science to production, 
Professor Rappard observes that “the most 
fruitful investigations of recent years have 
nearly all been carried out by Europeans 
working either in their own countries or 
in American laboratories.” Not the discovery 
of new theoretical truth—he goes on fur- 
ther to say, but the rapid and constantly 
improved application of discoveries of any 
origin whatsoever explains the industrial 
lead of the United States. 

In enunciating this fact, Rappard gives us 
the decisive answer to the problem he has 
investigated. America’s industrial superi- 
ority is due to the circumstance that its 
plants, workshops, farms, and mines are 
equipped with better and more efficient tools 
and machines. Therefore, the marginal pro- 
ductivity of labor and consequently wage 
rates are higher than anywhere else. 

As the average quality and quantity of 
goods produced in the same period of time by 
the same number of hands is greater and 
better, more and better goods are available 
for competition. 

Here we have the “secret” of American 
prosperity. 

With some insignificant exceptions, there 
is no secrecy whatever about the best mod- 
ern methods of production. They are 
taught in numerous technological univer- 
sities and described in technological maga- 
zines. Thousands of highly gifted youths 
from economically countries have 
acquired full knowledge of them at the edu- 
cational institutions and in the workshops 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and other Western countries. Be- 
sides, a great many American engineers, 
chemists, and agriculturists are prepared to 
offer their expert services to the business of 
the so-called underdeveloped countries. 

Every intelligent businessman—not only 
in Western Europe, but no less in all other 
countries—is obsessed by the urge to furnish 
his enterprise with the most efficient modern 
equipment. How is it then that in spite of 
all these facts the American (and Canadian) 
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firms alone make full use of modern tech- 
nological achievements and by far outstrip 
the industries of all other countries? 

It is the insufficient supply of capital that 
prevents the rest of the world from adjusting 
its industries to the most efficient ways of 
production. Technological know-how and 
the passion for productivity, are useless if 
the capital required for the acquisition of 
new equipment and the inauguration of new 
methods is lacking. 

What made modern capitalism possible 
and enables nations first of Western Europe 
and later of Central Europe and North Amer- 
ica to eclipse the rest of mankind in pro- 
ductivity was the fact that they created the 
political, legal, and institutional conditions 
that made capital accumulation safe. What 
prevents India, for example, from replacing 
its host of inefficient cobblers with shoe fac- 
tories is only the lack of capital. 

As the Indian Government virtually ex- 
propriates foreign capitalists and obstructs 
capital formation by natives, there ls no way 
to remedy this situation. The result is that 
millions are barefoot in India while the 
average American buys several pairs of shoes 
every year. 

America’s present economic supremacy is 
due to the plentiful supply of capital. The 
allegedly progressive policies that slow down 
savings and capital accumulation, or bring 
about dissaving and capital decumulation, 
came later to the United States than to most 
European countries. While Europe was being 
impoverished by excessive armaments, CO- 
lonial adventures, anticapitalistic policies, 
and finally by wars and revolutions, the 
United States was committed to a free enter- 
prise policy. At that time Europeans used 
to stigmatize American economic policies as 
socially backward. But it was precisely this 
alleged social backwardness that accounted 
for an amount of capital accumulation that 
by far surpassed the amount of capital avail- 
able in other countries. 

When later the New Deal began to imitate 
the anticapitalistic policies of Europe, Amer- 
ica had already acquired an advanatge that 
it still retains today. 

Wealth does not consist, as Marx said, in 
a collection of commodities, but in a collec- 
tion of capital goods. 

Such a collection is the result of previous 
saving. The antisaving doctrines of what is, 
paradoxically enough, called new economics, 
first developed by Messrs. Foster and Catch- 
ings and then reshaped by Lord Keynes, are 
untenable. - 

If one wants to improve economic condi- 
tions, to raise the productivity of labor, wage 
rates, and the people's standard of living, one 
must accumulate more capital goods in order 
to invest more and more. 

And there is no other way to increase the 
amount of capital available than to expand 
saving by doing away with ideological and 
institutional factors that hinder saving or 
even directly make for dissaving and capital 
decumulation. 

This is what the underdeveloped nations 
need to learn. 


Opposition to the Civil Rights Act— 
Resolution by Searcy, Ark., Civitan 
Club ; 

EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have before me a copy of a resolution 
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of the Searcy, Ark., Civitan Club on the 
subject of the Civil Rights Act. It is a 
reasoned and objective discussion of the 
possible effects of that measure, and, as 
such, I think, constitutes a valid criticism 
of the proposed law. In the course of the 
debate on civil rights, I had intended to 
include this resolution in other material 
which I inserted in the Record. How- 
ever, it was inadvertently omitted; and I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Searcy Civitan Club is dedicated to 
the building of good citizenship and to the 
protection of freedom’s future. We are, 
therefore, gravely concerned and deeply dis- 
turbed over the proposed legislation now 
pending before the Congress and known as 
the Civil Rights Act. 

We are disturbed and concerned because 
the provisions of this proposed legislation 
would attempt to give lawful sanction for a 
totally powerful national government and 
{ts officers and employees to intervene in 
practicaly all private affairs among men, and 
to control and adjust property uses and re- 
lationships in accordance with the judg- 
ment of governmental personnel. It is our 
opinion that such legislation would inevit- 
ably lead to encroachments upon the Über- 
ties and freedoms which all Americans hold 
dear. To destroy, in the name of civil rights, 
the rights, freedoms, and liberties of home- 
owners, businessmen, professional men, and 
all persons other than those who by the 
terms of this legislation would become the 
special favorites of the law, is to endanger 
the very fundamentals and undermine the 
foundations of the American way of life 
which has meant, and can continue to mean, 
60 much to eyery person, regardless of creed, 
color, or orlgin, who has been, or will be, 
fortunate enough to live under the flag of 
this great Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Searcy Civitan Club, That 
we do hereby go on record as being opposed 
to the enactment of the so-called Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 and that we urge the 
Congress to reject this proposed legislation; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent the Senators and Representatives from 
Arkansas with a request that they provide 
the appropriate committees and Members of 
Congress with copies thereof. 

Adopted: May 12, 1964, 

EVERETT R. ANDERSON, 
President. 
DEWITT Kunxt., 
First Vice President. 
WILLIAM H. WALKER, 
Second Vice President. 
EARL SNIDER, 
Secretary. 


Many Policies Have Been Significantly 
Modified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in our consideration of the spe- 
cifies of foreign aid, it is of paramount 
importance that we keep before us as 
our standard of evaluation as clear a 
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Picture as possible of just what we are 
seeking to achieve through the program. 
Mr. Peter Jones, Deputy to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, has recently written 
an outstanding analysis of just what the 
Alliance for Progress is attempting to do 
in Latin America and how it differs from 
our past policy. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Jones’ article in the 
Appendix of today’s RECORD: 
Tue ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS! OLD or New? 
(By Peter T. Jones) 

The aims of the United States in the Alli- 
ance for Progress are traditional. Viewed 
in historical perspective, the Alliance seems 
less startlingly new. Only its magnitude 
and the assumption that the U.S. Govern- 
ment can epend funds for a wider variety of 
purposes make the Alliance different from 
the past. So contends Ernest R. May of 
Harvard University in his article “The Alli- 
ance for Progress in Historical Perspective” 
(Foreign Affairs, July 1963). And Professor 
May is not alone in expressing these senti- 
ments. 

Others among us, however, believe that 
the Allanza of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson and its forerunner, the Special 
Social Development Fund of Dwight D. 
Elsenhower, mark a turning point in U.S. 
foreign policy as significant as was the New 
Deal in domestic policy, and with about the 
same degree of continuity wth the past. 
This article attempts to demonstrate that 
thesis by examining specific areas of our 
relations with Latin America before and 
during the Alliance. 

Consider first the question of trade. At 
the Economic Conference in Buenos Aires 
in 1935, the United States flatly opposed the 
concept of a common market for Latin 
America, a concept that Latin officials have 
pushed for more than a hundred years. U.S. 
policy on this question subsequently fluc- 
tuated between active hostility and total 
indifference until the midfifties when we 
shifted first to encouragement and then to 
enthusiastic backing for such a plan. Last 
spring we favored for the first time a pro- 
posal for the Inter-American Development 
Bank to finance the export of products be- 
tween these countries, thus implementing 
our policy of support for economic integra- 
tion of the area. 

THE DEOPPING OF TRADE BARRIERS 


Shortly thereafter, at the biannual meet- 
ing of the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Latin America in Mar del Plata, Argentina, 
our Government announced that it would 
champion a new proposal of Raul Prebisch 
and other leading spokesmen: that the Latin 
American Free Trade Area follow the example 
of the European Common Market in setting 
a fixed time schedule for a series of across- 
the-board sweeping tariff cuts of whole cate- 
gories of industries. This is an alternative 
to the current practice of reducing tariffs 
on an item-by-item basis without a schedule, 
which has thus far yielded little benefit. 
The new proposal is such a major departure 
from the past that the Latin American gov- 
ernments have not thus far been prepared to 
go along with It. 

In sum, on this question of the economic 
integration of the continent, we have moved 
from complete opposition to heel dragging, to 
support, and now to leadership. Today we 
are out In front, with a few Latin colleagues, 
encouraging our neighbors to move faster. 

The reason is a simple one. If these coun- 
tries are ever to look down the long dark 
tunnel of foreign assistance and see the light 


Peter T. Jones is a young lawyer who has 
held several posts with the Federal Govern- 
ment in recent years. He is presently Deputy 
to the Secretary of Commerce. This is his 
soona contribution to Christianity and 

is. 
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of self-sustaining growth, they must take 
such a step. If their sales are confined to 
thin national markets, industrialization—a 
precondition for adequate self-sustaining 
growth—will be impossible to achieve in a 
reasonable period of time. Unless they break 
down the trade barriers between countries 
and create a continental market such as 
we have enjoyed since 1788 and the Euro- 
peans since 1957, industrialization will not 
take place rapidly enough. Accordingly, our 
switch from opposition to hearty approval 
and even leadership in the movement toward 
economic integration is most important. 

For many years the United States strongly 
opposed commodity stabilization agreements, 
which are designed to curtall widely fluctuat- 
ing world prices of basic products. But we 
have recently changed to at least a willing- 
ness to listen and in certain instances to 
qualified support. Why is this a significant 
new feature of U.S. policy? When up to 60 
percent or more of a country’s foreign ex- 
change comes from the sale of coffee, for 
example, and when the price of coffee fluctu- 
ates as widely as it has in recent years, plans 
for industrialization, dependent upon a 
steady supply of foreign exchange to pay for 
imported machinery, can be knocked into a 
cocked hat. 

The price trends of a number of primary 
products—Le,, unprocessed commodities— 
have varied in this fashion during the last 
century. For years everyone said, there's 
nothing we can do about it. But, as a result 
of negotiations begun under President Eisen- 
hower and continued under President Ken- 
nedy, we have now signed and the U.S. Senate 
has ratified a Coffee Stabilization Agreement 
aimed at reducing these fluctuations (al- 
though at this writing full Senate approval 
of the implementing legislation is still pend- 
ing). We have also been prepared to study 
the feasibility of similar arrangements for a 
few other commodities, while recognizing 
that there are serious dangers and limita- 
tions inherent in such devices. 

Another change has taken place in the 
area of U.S, tariff policy with the coming 
of the Alliance. Throughout the history of 
multilateral tariff negotiations, starting with 
the trade agreements program of Cordell Hull 
in the 1930's, both major political parties 
in this country have insisted that under- 
developed nations be treated exactly like the 
British, Germans, French, and other indus- 
trial nations, They were expected to pay 
with their own tariff reductions for the bene- 
fits they received from the reductions of 
others. 

Such a rigid policy makes little sense. Just 
as we needed certain protective tariffs to en- 
able our infant industries to get a foothold 
during our early history as an underdevel- 
oped nation, so the emerging nations of today 
also require special tariff arrangements. 
Nevertheless, for a long time neither we nor 
our Western allies recognized the 
necessity for some differential treatment for 
developing areas. 

However, at the Genera] Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) ministerial meet- 
ing last May, a shift was recorded, With 
former Secretary of State Christian Herter 
representing the United States, all members 
including the industrial powers of Europe, 
Japan, and the United States passed a resolu- 
tion saying: 

“In trade negotiations every effort 
shall be made to reduce barriers to exports, 
but the developed countries cannot expect to 
receive reciprocity from the underdeveloped 
countries.” 

This had not been said before at a GATT 
ministerial meeting, It reflected an impor- 
tant modification in policy, one further sup- 
ported by Mr. Herter’s statement at the time 
that no task faced by the meeting was more 
important than that of finding ways to im- 
prove the export opportunities of less-de- 
veloped countries, 
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MULTILATERAL PLANNING IN FOREIGN AID 


Is there anything really new about our 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
program in Latin America? Let's look at the 
way we viewed that continent and the other 
underdeveloped countries in the thirties and 
forties, and even up until the mid fifties. 
First, the good neighbor policy of the thirties 
was primarily a commitment on the part of 
our Government to stop intervening in the 
internal affairs of Latin countries on behalf 
of American business interests. Second, no 
substantial public capital assistance was 
given to any nation. Private capital—at first 
alone and later accompanied by small 
amounts of technical assistance—was to do 
the job. 

Then in 1959 President Eisenhower reversed 
this latter policy and established a $500 mil- 
lion ‘social progress fund. Under President 
Kennedy at the launching of the Alliance, 
the United States set a target for a annual 
foreign input of $2 billion. This included 
$1.1 billion in U.S. public funds and 6300 
million each from private U.S. investment, 
private foreign investment, and public inter- 
national agency sources, It represented a 
not inconsequential shift from the past, 

Another policy pushed for some time by 
Latin officials and steadfastly opposed by 
ourselves was the creation of an Inter- 
American Development Bank. In such a 
bank our neighbors would share the financ- 
ing and the responsibilty for certain develop- 
ment programs. U.S. opposition, according 
to some sources, was based on hostility to- 
ward sharing control over our aid funds and 
a lack of confidence in the ability of others 
to make the right decisions. 

However, in 1959, under President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dillon, the United States 
adopted a new policy in support of an Inter- 
American Development Bank with the United 
States and the Latin American countries as 
voting members, Thus, U.S. financing is no 
longer confined to a unilateral or bilateral 


‘program where we alone make most of the 


decisions. Part of our funds now are con- 
tributed to a multilateral partnership. This 
concept is growing in use and acceptance in 
various phases of the Alliance, and many be- 
lieve it essential to the program's success. 
Again, it is a departure from the past. 

Another example of this multilateral ap- 
proach is the Committee of Nine, Alliance for 
Progress. It consists of nine economists, 
only one of whom is a North American, Its 
responsibility is to review and advise indi- 
vidual countries on their development plans, 
usually prior to any appreciable additional 
financing from other external sources. In 
addition there is the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on the Alliance for Progress (CIAP), a 
new agency that is based in part on certain 
of the operating concepts underlying United 
States-European cooperation during the Mar- 
shall plan. 

The policy of having development plans 
was another concept we opposed for years be- 
cause it smacked of socialism. Now we un- 
derstand the difference between flexible 
broad planning that allows a large role for 
competitive private enterprise and that of 
doctrinaire socialism. In the new policy we 
usually insist on a certain amount of plan- 
ning because we know that in a number of 
these countries substantial capital assist- 
ance often loses much of its effectiveness 
without a solid, carefully worked out plan. 

In the past we also opposed or ignored cer- 
tain basic changes such as land reform and 
fiscal reform, both frequently prerequisite to 
real stability and sustained growth. Now 
such self-help measures as tax reform are 
stressed. Land reform is regarded as one es- 
sential part of a total rural development pro- 
gram of agricultural extension, rural credit, 
rural schools, etc. Education, health, and 
low- and middle-income housing programs 
also are being financed on a broad scale for 
the first time. As a result real income is be- 
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ing significantly redistributed as never be- 

fore, thus broad the markets upon 

which industriallzation must be based. Š 
PARTNERSHIP NOT OWNERSHIP 


Even in the area of private capital, poli- 
cies are changing under the influence of the 
Alliance, Until the latter years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the basic U.S. private 
and public attitude toward Latin America 
was often that the profit motive was all that 
was needed. Now we have moved to a con- 
cept of profit and partnership. American 
business and local business must make a 
profit for the economy to flourish, but they 
must also be in partnership with the rest 
of the society in order to achieve greater 
economic growth and social justice. Under 
such a concept private enterprise, both for- 
eign and domestic, has an invaluable con- 
tribution to make. Badly needed foreign 
exchange, managerial and technical know- 
how, and decentralized decisio: 
these are just a few of the benefits that a 
competitive private sector can provide. 

In our foreign investment we have also 
moved increasingly from a philosophy of 100 
percent go-it-alone ownership by Americans 
to one of mixed ownership, mixed manage- 
ment, and mixed economies. American busi- 
ness is beginning to recognize and accept 
this sharing of resources, opportunities, and 
responsibilities as the modus operandi for 
success in the future. 

Many of our outstanding spokesmen with 
business backgrounds—David Rockefeller, 
Peter Grace, and others—have given real 
leadership to improving the role of the Amer- 
ican business community. While calling for 
greater government support for the private 
sector, they have also endorsed a continued 
or increased level of expenditures in the pub- 
lic sector of these economies. This again is 
a new phenomenon occurring in conjunction 
with the Alliance for Progress. 

It is significant that a small but increas- 
ing number of businessmen today support 
current or increased levels of expenditures 
in the public sector and at least a certain 
amount of social reform. They no longer 
subscribe to the international trickle-down 
theory; 1. e., all that is needed is more pro- 
ductivity, which will eventually benefit the 
average citizen. 

These developments are all related to the 
old question of the economic pie; Should the 
common man wait while a bigger pie is baked, 
hoping then to get a bigger slice? Or should 
the existing pie be resliced to give the lower 
income groupe a larger piece today? Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, the Western Hemi- 
sphere no longer has an option. We must do 
both, or they are going to turn off the oven, 

A frequently quoted estimate of current 
income distribution in Latin America is that 
each year 5 percent of the people consume 30 
percent of the gross national product. And 
some part of that 30 percent is spent in Swit- 
zerland, Paris, London, and Rome. One 
doesn't have to be a professional economist 
to see that this seriously inhibits the creation 
of broadly based markets for basic consumer 
goods and other industrial products, And 
it hardly contributes to the development of 
a sense of social justice and stability. 


THE RABBIT IS OUT OF THE HAT 


As the publisher of one of the largest, old- 
est, and most conservative newspapers in Lat- 
in America said to me recently, “The problem 
is that the rabbit is out of the hat, and we 
can't put him back, and we can't shoot him. 
We can only hope to guide him a bit.“ The 
rabbit is the new idea that the common man 
has a right to a decent job for himself, ade- 
quate clothing and schooling for his children, 
and a decent home for his family. 

Thus not only is the Alliance new, but the 
ideas and conditions it is responding to are 
also new. ? 

Milton Eisenhower, one of the men re- 
sponsible for some of the basic changes in our 
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policy and by no means a flaming radical, has 
some disquieting comments about these new 
conditions In the preface to his recent book 
“The Wine Is Bitter“ (Doubleday) : 

“There is absolutely no doubt in my mind 
that revolution is inevitable in Latin Amer- 
ica. The people are angry. They are 
shackled to the past with bonds of ignorance, 
injustice, and poverty. And they no longer 
accept as universal or inevitable the oppres- 
sive prevailing order which has filled their 
lives with toil, want, and pain. The terri- 
ble realization has dawned upon them that 
the futility of their lives and of their par- 
ents’ lives need not have been, that it is the 
bitter fruit of an evil system of injustice, 
And so they are filled with a fury and a 
determination to change the future. 

“How will they change it? The enlight- 
ened among them the good leaders, most 
intellectuals—call for a peaceful revolution, 
a series of sweeping reforms to topple the 
oligarchists, the corrupt, the dictators. But 
there are loud and insistent voices demand- 
ing violent revolution. The Communists and 
their fellow travelers feed the fury of the 
underprivileged with half-truths and false 
promises. They nourish a lust for revenge 
and a cynical conviction that only blood will 
wash away injustice. 

“The choice between these two courses is 
awesome. Cuba has succumbed to the lust 
for blood and violence. The remainder of 
the hemisphere teeters precariously on the 
verge of revolution—peaceful or violent. 

People who complain that we are pushing 
for change forget we cannot stand still. 
They forget the demands of our own de- 
pression in the thirties. They forget the 
demands of our civil rights movement to- 
day. We could not stand still in the thirties 
and preserve our way of life; we cannot do 
so today—whether in civil rights at home or 
in human rights in Latin America. 

In any such case a moderate, democratic 
leadership must move forward with new 
evolutionary policies fast enough to con- 
vince those being led that a violent, extremist 
leadership is not required to achieve satis- 
factory progress. 

This is what the Alliance for Progress is 
trying to do through a new partnership of 
public and private endeavor by the United 
States and our neighbors to the South. Our 
role, our goals, and our methods are vastly 
different from our policies and programs of 
the past. And if Professor May's judgment of 
the past is correct, we are well off for the 
change. He says: 

“In appraising the American record in 
Latin America one ought to judge by either 
intentions or results. If by the one, the 
Government comes off well; if by the other, 
business does.” 

In the future let us hope our Government 
can also be judged by its results, and busi- 
ness by its intentions. 


Community Progress in Columbus, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
Indiana’s progressive small cities is Co- 
lumbus, Ind. Its leading employer is the 
Cummins Engine Co., whose community 
consciousness and concern for the wel- 
fare of the citizens, so many of whom it 
employs, are outstanding. That com- 
pany's chairman of the 
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board is J. Irwin Miller, who recently 

completed a 3-year term as president of 

the National Council of Churches—the 

a layman to be awarded that distinc- 
on. 

Mr. Miller spoke the other day at the 
dedication of the Otter Creek Golf 
Course, which is a gift by his company 
to the community, worth more than $1 
million. Mr. Miller stated the motive 


for such generosity when he said: 


We would like to see this community come 
to be, not the cheapest, but the very best 
community of its size in this country. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial commenting on 
this occasion and Mr. Miller's attitude 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The editorial, entitled For the 
Best,” was published in the Columbus, 
Ind., Evening Republican on June 23. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For THE BEST 

Comments of J. Irwin Miller, chairman 
of the board of Cummins Engine Co., at the 
Otter Creek Golf Course dedication Sunday 
are worth repeating many times because 
they not only refiect the thinking of Cum- 
mins Engine Co., but also that of other in- 
dustries within the Columbus community. 

And it is this philosophy of industry to- 
ward the community which has put Colum- 
bus head and shoulders above most cities of 
its size. 

“Why should an industrial company, or- 
ganized for profit, think it a good and right 
thing to take a million dollars and more 
of that profit and give it to this community 
in the form of this golf course and club- 
house?” Mr. Miller asked. 

“Why, instead, isn't Cummins, largest tax- 
payer in the county, spending the same en- 
ergy to try to get its taxes reduced, cost of 
education cut, cost of city government cut, 
less money spent on streets, utilities, 
schools?“ 

The answer,“ he said, is that we would 
like to see this community come to be, not 
the cheapest, but the very best community 
of its size in this country. 

“We would like to see it become the city 
in which the smartest ablest and best young 
families would like to live; a community 
open in every respect to persons of every 
race, color and opinion; one that makes 
them feel welcome and at home here; a com- 
munity which offers their children the best 
education; a community of outspoken 
churches, genuine cultural interests, exciting 
opportunities for recreation and a commun- 
ity whose citizens are themselves well paid 
and who will not tolerate poverty for others.” 

The Cummins board chairman added that 
no such community can be built without 
citizens determined to make their commun- 
ity best, without city government which 
works boldly, ahead of its problems, and not 
always struggling to catch up, and without 
money sufficient to get the job done. 

The concepts expressed by Mr. Miller have 
been the attitude of many industrial leaders 
in Columbus through the years. Evidence 
of this is on all sides, but, as Mr, Miller 
stressed, such a community as these leaders 
envision is impossible without individual 
citizens equally determined to do the best 
for their community. 

The best is not always the cheapest and 
there will always be those who complain 
about costs, rightly or wrongly. Neverthe- 
less, we would ask of all and each that he 
and she take stock of their own motives as 
citizens of Columbus and question them- 
selves, “Am I asking what my community 
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can do for me, or what I can do for my com- 
munity?” 

As for the gift of Otter Creek Golf Course 
to the city of nase we my “Thank you” 
to Cummins Engine Co, 


“Iowa Is Many Things to Many People”— 
A Poem by Mrs. W. E. Weaver, of Dav- 
enport, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED ScHWEN CEL. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatness of a State is refiected in the 
greatness of its people. Down through 
the years, my State of Iowa has had its 
fair share of citizens who have carved a 
niche in history which transcends State 
lines. 


Mrs. W. E. Weaver, 2101 Scott Street, 
Davenport, Iowa, has caught the spirit 
of Iowa’s renown in a poem, “Iowa Is 
Many Things to Many People.” It gives 
me a great deal of pride to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ask that Mrs. Weaver’s poem appear in 
the Appendix. 

Iowa Is Many THINGS TO MANY PEOPLE 


What is Iowa? 

Iowa is the land from the big purchase, 
Louisiana in 1803. 

It’s a land west of the big Mississippi and 
east of the wide Missouri. 

It’s 55,000 square miles of rolling plains and 
jet black soils. 

It’s Chief Blackhawk down the trail of the 
Blackhawk War. 

It’s Chief Keokuk and his pipe of peace. 


What makes Iowa? 

Iowa is the heritage of many fortunes. 

It’s the early day settlers from across the sea. 

The Germans and their peaceful Amana col- 
onies, 

The Dutch and Tulip Festival time in Pella, 

The Quakers and their immortal Herbert 
Hoover, 

A bit of England in our Plymouth County, 

Norway and Luther College at Decorah, 

A French miner's namesake city, Dubuque, 
high on the bluff of a river he loved, 
and a little bit of Sweden in Henry 
County. 


Iowa is Hamlin Garland's gifted pen in Iowa 
stories. 

It’s Phil Stong’s Blue Boy in “State Fair." 

It's Grant Wood, painter renown. 

It's Paul Engle, Iowa's “man of letters.” 

It’s Meredith Willson’s “Music Man“ and his 
76 trombones. 

It’s Bob Feller, Iowa's farm boy and base- 
ball hero. 

It's the Wallace’s-editors, farmers and poli- 
ticians. 

It’s steamboats and rafting, a lost panorama 
of the Mississippi. 

It's the Ringling Bros.’ backyard show, 

Forerunner of the Greatest Show on Earth.” 


Iowa is a land of Indian legends—beautiful 
as legends go * * * 

It's the Whispering River, the Wapsipinicon 
and whence came its name. 

It's the Broken Hearted Rock, 

It’s the Little Brown Church in the Vale— 
born for a song was born. 
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Jowa is the greatest agricultural State in the 
world. 

It's first in corn, first in hogs and first in 
grade A lands. 

Towa is big in production—Quaker Oats, May- 
tag washers, Alcoa aluminum, Shaeffer 
pens, John Deere farm machinery, 
Des Moines, Cedar Rapids and Daven- 


port. 

Iowa is Okiboji Lake, Maquoketa Caves and 
Tama, land of the Indians. 

Jowa is the State University of Iowa City’s 
Dr. Van Allen, world-famed physicist 
in the endless frontier of outer space. 

Iowa is officially a gold finch, an oak, a wild 
rose, “Song of Iowa” and the Hawkeye 
State. 

Iowa is a corn stalk, a soy bean, a delicious 
apple, a pound of bacon, a roller dam, 
a cliff, a cave, a factory, a farm, a 
Hampshire, a Guernsey, a meadow, a 
busy street, a new shopping center, a 
county fair, a ringneck pheasant and 
the capitol’s golden dome. 


Iowa is big in men and their immortality. 

There's George Washington Carver, graduate 
of Ames’ State. 

There's Billy Sunday, Iowa's orphan boy and 
world-known evangelist. 

There’s Antoine LeClaire, bargaining with 
the early day Indian. 

There's Herbert Hoover and his march from 
West Branch to the White House. 

There's Bix Beiderbecke, American jazz and 
his bugle. 

There's “Buffalo Bill’ Cody to quicken a boy’s 
fancy of how the West began. 

There's Emmett Kelly, the sad clown, to 
make you smile. 


Iowa's countryside is a red barn in a shaded 
hollow. 

It’s a big silo with a belly full of fodder. 

It’s pigs wallowing in the cool of the mud. 

It's a market stand by the roadside. 

It’s a Holstein and her cud at eventide. 

It’s a church spire tall against the horizon. 

It’s a pilot who feels mighty close to Godl 


Towa is a snowstorm and wintertime glory. 

It’s a deluge of rains to warm the farmer's 
heart! 

It's a tornado to revenge the evil gods! 

It's hot and humid and 2 bone chiller! 

It's a soft breeze whose kiss is tender in the 
sunny afternoon! 


Iowa, land of a fascinating past! 

Iowa, land of a busy, bustling present! 

Iowa, land of promise and a good future! 
—Mrs. W. E. WEAVER. 


U.N. Role in the Congo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
United Nations Peace Force moves out 
of the Congo today, the American public 
will be stirred to ask what has been ac- 
complished there. Former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Congo, Edmund A, Gullion, 
has analyzed the United Nation's role in 
this area in the Baltimore Sun, of June 
29, 1964. Under unanimous consent I 
include this article hailing the Congo 
Peace mission in the Recorp and include 
an editorial from the New York Times, 
June 29 edition: 
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[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
June 29, 1964] 
U.N. ROLE 
(By Edmund A. Gullion) 

WASHINGTON, June 28.—In 2 days’ time, 
on June 30, the rear guard of the United Na- 
tions force in the Congo, its mandate from 
the General Assembly expired, will be on its 
way back to home bases in Lagos and Addis 
Ababa after 3 years of unprecedented opera- 
tions in the most unpredictable of the new 
countries which have gained independence 
since World War II. 

The United Nations force is leaving 
mainly because its money has run out, 
Since last December it has stood guard on 
borrowed time, a 6-month extension of its 
tour financed a little more than one-third 
by the United States. 

RECORD QUESTIONED 

What has the United Nations accom- 
plished? Without the United Nations, what 
lies ahead for the Republic of the Congo? 

At the price of $400 million and 126 young 
lives in military operations, the United Na- 
tions has— 

1. Prevented what might have been a 
Korean-type struggle between the super- 
powers in the heart of Africa. 

2. Spared the Congolese people the rav- 
ages of a step-up from cold war to hot war. 

3. Helped hold together a country of 
over 14 million people, comprising scores 
of tribes, possessing unequaled potential 
wealth, and sharing frontiers with nine 
countries, 

4. Offered counsel and moral support 
while the Congo, one of the least prepared 
of the new states, struggled to create the 
forms of legal government. 

5. Carried on the biggest technical assist- 
ance program yet conducted by an interna- 
tional tion and which, finances per- 
mitting, will continue. 

6. Incurred the resentment of the Soviet 
Union which has balked at paying assess- 
ments for an operation which it does not ap- 
prove (and which has seen its representa- 
tives twice ejected by the Congolese Gov- 
ernment). 

PRECEDENTS SET 

7. Furnished the critical, controversial 
precedente for the future of a world organi- 
zation, If the United Nations had not stood 
to its task as it did in the Congo, it might 
well be on the road into the shadows to join 
the League of Nations. What it has done, 
it seems to me, not only increases the chances 
that it will be more constantly used (with 
the safeguards built into its charter), but 
also speeds up its evolution into what its 
founders expected it one day to become. 

In supporting the United Nations through 
the heat of the day in Africa and contro- 
versy at home, the United States clung to a 
central idea: 

If the Congo should break into pieces, the 
Communist conspiracy could pick up some 
of the pieces. 

To keep this from happening, multilateral 
action through the United Nations appeared 
better than direct intervention which could 
not only call for similar action on the 
of the Soviet Union but would also look to 
the hypersensitive new nations like self- 
serving neoimperialism. 

If one part of the Congo, the mineral-rich 
Katanga, were to break away, taking with it 
almost half of the country’s wealth and 
revenue, other defections would follow. In- 
deed this disintegration was in full swing 
in the first year of Congolese independence 
when not one secession but three were in the 
making—in Katanga, in the Kasai, and in 
Orientale Province, where Antoine Gizenga, 
self-styled spiritual heir of Patrice Lum- 
umba, held sway amid a cluster of Commu- 
nist and satellite embassies. 
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“SURE THING” DIFFICULT 

In almost a dozen diffuse but closely nego- 
tiated texts and resolutions, the United Na- 
tions in the Congo was enjoined to expel 
foreign mercenaries, prevent civil war, “by 
force if necessary,” and to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the country. 

It achieved these goals, not without blood, 
sweat and tears, while it remained in the 
Congo. Now that it is going will all of 
this be undone? Will the Congo fall apart 
again? 

A man would have to have his head ex- 
amined to offer a sure thing in forecasting 
the Congo. The best which can be done is 
to weigh up the good and bad. To this ob- 
server, the former seems slightly to outweigh 
the latter. 

We may expect a spate of sensational head - 
lines from Leopoldville, the Kivu, Kantanga, 
and elsewhere, doubtless reflecting inci- 
dents timed by their planners to coincide 
with the United Nations exit. The grue- 
somely picturesque detail, inevitable in Con- 
golese reporting, will cause these incidents 
to stick in the mind of the reader. 

And there are plenty of grim aspects to 
relate. There are tribal rebellions in Kwilu 
mounted by tribesmen who think they are 
immune to bullets, and pygmoid spearmen 
in the Kivu have bushwhacked small units 
of the striving but faltering Congolese army. 

More serious are indications, imprecise but 
ominous, of Chinese Communist quarter- 


-backing of these activities from neighbor- 


ing countries; the -intrigues of dissident 
emigree politicians ensconced across the river 
in Brazzaville: the presence of large numbers 
of unemployed in the cities, likely tinder 
for social conflagrations; and the possibilities 
of a renewal of the Katanga secession. 

oe 7 75 are good signs, too. 

revenues and export earnings ot 
the Katanga, which were lost to the Congo 
when it most needed them, are beginning to 
flow back to the Central Government. 

The Central Government of Cyrile Adoula, 
tied and beleaguered as it is, yet maintains 
the support of the African world which has 
consistently rejected the separatist preten- 
sions of Moise Tshombe's Katanga. This is 
a factor in Congolese domestic as well as in- 
ternational politics. 

While maintaining its nonalined“ stance, 
the Congo Government has repeatedly shown 
its good understanding of the issues which 
divide the world of today, as well as its hos- 
pitality to private enterprise. 

The Adoula government has made a long 
effort, despite disappointments, to govern by 
constitutional and parliamentary means. 
It is now considering the draft a new consti- 
tution which it hopes to submit to popular 
referendum. 

INDEPENDENT STRESSED 

Whatever grievances some Congolese have 
against their Government, the people are 
convinced of their independence. For this 
reason, plus weariness, plus vigilant police, 
the masses of Leopoldville did not rise in 
sympathy with the coup d'etat in’ Gabon 
and Brazzaville, as some expected them to 
do. 

Inflation and smuggling are being fought 
by means of a stabilization plan worked out 
by the International Monetary Fund. 

The Congolese Army for all its shortcom- 
ings has improved significantly since 1961. 

The local tribal revolts endemic in the 
Co: in some other African countries— 
so far have not coalesced into any coherent 
national revolution and their logistics are 
not good. 

The span of attention demonstratd by the 


own purposes is likely to prove frustrating. 
Even the risky withdrawal of the United 
Nations forces has some good aspects, As 
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Adoula's domestic opposition does not cease 
to point out, the country must eventually 
stand on its feet and in doing so national 
feeling can be stimulated. 

Perhaps the most constructive yet ambiv- 
alent development is the growth of better 
understanding and harmony between the 
Belgians and the Congolese politicians. This 
is highly constructive for many obvious 
reasons, including increased and more effec- 
tive Belgian assistance for a unified Congo 
and a check to support for separatism, or at 
least for autonomy in a degree unacceptable 
to Leopoldville, which formerly dominated 
some sectors of Belgian opinion. 

This reconciliation hopefully may extend 
to contending groups within the country 
from Leopoldville to Bukayu, from Elisabeth- 
ville to Stanleyville. All to the good—pro- 
vided the principles of a unified Congo which 
the United Nations defended and which can 
stand against Communist infiltration are not 
compromised. 


From the New York (N.Y.) Times, June 29, 
1964] 


CHANGE IN THE CONGO 


With the last detachments of the United 
Nations peace force set to move out tomor- 
row, the Congo is trying frantically to put 
together a “government of national recon- 
ciliation” to keep the shaky young state from 
falling apart. Premier Adoula, whose efforts 
to rally popular support have been notably 
unsuccessful, is now turning for succor to 
those with whom he once fought most bit- 
terly. 

Out of the current scramble may come a 
new coalition government of dizzying pol- 
itical diversity. It may cover the full range 
from Moise Tshombe, now in heroic return 
from the exile that was his punishment for 
leading Katanga into secession, to leftist An- 
toine Gizenga, Premier Lumumba's self- 
proclaimed heir. Whether such a govern- 
ment could hold together is questionable. 
Its ability to put down the revolts that are 
sweeping through the Congolese provinces 
would be even more so. 

Does all this uncertainty mean that the 
V. N. s pacification effort—the most massive 
it has undertaken since Korea—was a failure? 
Would it have been better to have shunned 
an operation that nearly bankrupted the 
world organization and that cost many lives, 
including that of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold? The answer seems to us 
clearly no. The Congo has been given 4 
years of time it desperately needed to learn 
at least the fundaments of order and effec- 
tive public administration. 

The internal splits and rebellions kept that 
time from being used to maximum benefit, 
but the central government still functions 
and the U.N, did ward off an East-West con- 
frontation in the heart of Africa that would 
have imperiled world peace. With the depar- 
ture of the U.N. troops, the internal and ex- 
ternal dangers are multiplied. Chinese- 
backed rebels are seeking to turn the terri- 
tory into an African Vietnam. ‘Tribal up- 
risings add to the instability. The problems 
are political and economic, as well as mili- 
tary. The Congo's survival will depend on 
on well it meets the challenges in all three 

elds. 


“The Grim Trath About Fluoridation” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr, RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just received from G. P. Putnam's 
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Sons, of New York City, an advance copy 
of Mr. Robert M. Buck’s new book “The 
Grim Truth About Fluoridation.” It is 
an excellent presentation about the 
highly controversial subject of fluorida- 
tion of public water supplies. In the 
process of commending this book to my 
colleagues, I quote from the introductory 
remarks of the above mentioned pub- 
lisher, as follows: 

Few issues of public health and safety have 
aroused the storm of controversy that has 
raged in recent years over the practice of add- 
ing minute quantities of fluoride com- 
pounds to public water supplies as a means 
of reducing the number of cavities in chil- 
dren's teeth. Responsible health authorities 
have defended water fluoridation; equally re- 
sponsible doctors and dentists have called 
for further study and research. Profluorida- 
tionists have cited surveys showing fewer 
cavities in children drinking fluoridated 
water. Uncommitted doctors have ques- 
tioned the validity of such test areas, point- 
ing out inadequacies of control in these ex- 
periments. Antifiuoridationists have pointed 
to reports exposing the long-term effects of 
fluoridation, and at least one responsible 
medical source has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of a link between fluorides and certain 
forms of cancer. Through all the conflicting 
statements and heated arguments a few basic 
facts about fluorides and fluoridation have 
become startlingly clear. These facts, dili- 
gently set forth in this concise book, classify 
it as must reading for everyone concerned 
about his own health and the health of his 
children in this generation and in generations 
to come. It is also a book of enormous im- 
portance to those who are concerned about 
freedom of choice in medical matters and 
those who seek an answer to the question of 
whether fluoridation is a medical boon or a 
possible menace to mankind. 

Robert M. Buck has been 4 newspaperman 
for over half a century. He started his long 
career on the Chicago Tribune, went from 
there to the Chicago Daily News, then to the 
Washington Post and finally to the Wash- 
ington Daily News where, for 34 years, he cov- 
ered events in the District of Columbia's 
municipal government. He has also been an 
alderman in Chicago, an employee of the 
Federal Government, and a magazine editor. 


Congo Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Republic of the Congo—Léopold- 
ville—celebrates the fourth anniversary 
of her independence. We would like to 
take this opportunity to extend warm 
felicitations to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Joseph Kasavubu; 
and to the Congolese Chargé d’Affaires 
to the United States, Mario Cardoso. 

The Republic of the Congo—Léopold- 
ville—is situated in the heart of Africa. 
With only a small window on the Atlantic 
Ocean at the mouth of the Congo River, 
the country covers most of the Congo 
River basin, one of the great river sys- 
tems of the continent. Its inland water- 
ways are the main means of transporta- 
tion in the country, although roads and 
railways are needed to circumvent its 
waterfalls and cataracts. 
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To the east, the Republic extends to 
the lakes of the Great Rift Valley: Lake 
Tanganyika, Lake Kivu, Lake Edward, 
and Lake Albert. Thus, its eastern area 
with its fairly temperate weather in the 
higher territory borders on East Africa 
and the headwaters of the Nile. This 
region is in contrast to the tropical rain 
forest which covers one half of the Re- 
public’s area. Lying in or near the 
equator, the air is tropically hot and 
humid and the land rich in tropical flora 
and fauna. 

It was across East Africa from Zanzi- 
bar, Lake Victoria, and Lake Tangan- 
yika that Henry Stanley made his his- 
torie trans-African trip in the mid- 
1870's that established the source of the 
Congo River. As he traveled up the 
Lualaba River and then down the Congo, 
this hardy explorer had to fight for prac- 
tically every mile as he and his party 
struggled over the river’s natural 
obstacles. 

The Belgian king quickly sensed the 
economic possibilities of the Congo and 
took control of it. In 1908 the region 
became the Belgian Congo. After agi- 
tation in the late 1950's, Belgium agreed 
to grant the Congo its independence on 
June 30, 1960. On September 20 of that 
year the Congo was admitted to the 
United Nations. Since that time the 
government has made valiant efforts to 
solve the problems that have faced the 
newly independent country. The United 
Nations has been of great assistance, as 
has our own Government. 

The country is economically well en- 
dowed. Its mineral wealth, particularly 
in copper, diamonds, cobalt, and ura- 
nium, is already contributing greatly to 
the revenue of that country, It also has 
a great potential in hydroelectric power. 

On its 4th anniversary, we salute the 
Republic of the Congo and wish it well 
for the future. ` 


Michigan Jewish War Veterans’ 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Michigan Jewish War Veterans at their 
annual convention adopted a resolution 
petitioning Congress to provide adequate 
scholarships and grants to teachers in 
the fields of English, the arts, and hu- 
manities. At this time I submit this 
resolution to be printed in the RECORD: 

Whereas Jewish life has always viewed edu- 
cation as a vital and integral part of human 
existence; and 

Whereas education has been a fundamen- 
tal aspect of the American philosophy as en- 
compassed in the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787; and 

Whereas scientific and technological su- 
periority over foreign accomplishments has 
been achieved by “crash” educational pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas this attainment has been reached 
at the cost of neglecting the arts and hu- 
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manities which our late beloved President 
Kennedy attempted to upgrade; and 

Whereas an educated and enlightened citi- 
zenry assures a better and more wholesome 
country; and 

Whereas the Jewish War Veterans have 
fought to perpetuate the blessings of de- 
mocracy which is basic to educated citizens: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bloch-Rose Post No, 
420, in session June 1, 1964, does hereby peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to 
recognize the extreme importance of fur- 
ther educating our citizens in the areas of 
English, arts, and humanities by providing 
sufficient and adequate scholarships and 
grants to teachers in these fields; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be presented 
to the Department of Michigan, in conven- 
tion session June 6 and 7, 1964, for their 
approval and subsequent submission to the 
appropriate educational representatives in 
Congress for their consideration and action. 


The Virgin Islands at the Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
y 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr, Speaker, at va- 
rious times throughout this session, I 
have brought to the attention of Congress 
questionable circumstances as they de- 
veloped surrounding preparations for the 
Virgin Islands exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair. As you will recall, much 
of the trouble seemed to center in the 
office of the commissioner of commerce 
for the Virgin Islands. 

The Virgin Islands Daily News, pub- 
lished at St. Thomas, has watched this 
situation carefully. In an editorial on 
June 27, it reported on results of those 
preparations, saying of the Virgin 
Islands exhibit that a number of com- 
petent observers have indicated that the 
impressions to date are totally negative.” 
The newspaper went on to suggest that 
these preparations had been marked, at 
least, by “colossal bungling” and per- 
haps more. 

Dr, Albert Prendergast has now suc- 
ceeded Henry L. Kimelman as the Virgin 
Islands commissioner of commerce. In 
its editorial, the Daily News expresses 
the hope that Dr. Prendergast will have 
the help of the Virgin Islands govern- 
ment and private citizens in efforts to 
remedy “gross errors.” I share that 
hope, in view of the paper's expressed 
opinion that the present Virgin Islands 
exhibit is “doing more harm than good.” 

As a member of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, my interest in 
the Virgin Islands, Mr. Speaker, is well 
known. Because I am confident that 
other Members of Congress share that 
interest, I ask that the June 27 editorial, 
“The Islands at the Fair,” be entered in 
the Recorp: 

THE ISLANDS AT THE Fam 

Someone in authority should move rapidly 
to save the pathetic showing of the Virgin 
Islands at the New York World’s Fair. Re- 
ports we have heard from a number of 
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competent observers have indicated that the 
impressions to date are totally negative. 

The monumental sugar mill must be most 
confusing to the perplexed viewer who is 
unacquainted with Virgin Islands history. 
Since there is no literature explaining the 
monstrosity—or anything else about the is- 
lands—and since there is no person ac- 
quainted with the islands to offer a proper 
introduction, it makes the whole setup dou- 
bly enigmatic. r 

The fact that the legislature was hypno- 
tized by a former commissioner of commerce 
into spending large sums of taxpayers’ 
money on this obvious bust, and the further 
fact that the government was hoodwinked 
into signing an “exclusive contract’—which 
is now denied—with an elusive purveyor of 
literature, who has not yet delivered in lo, 
these 3 months, are matters of sorry history. 

So far nothing in the Virgin Islands ex- 
hibit could possibly stimulate anyone (1) to 
visit the islands; (2) to appreciate the charm 
of the islands; or (3) to drink Virgin Islands 
rum. On the contrary, everything suggests 
colossal bungling, or perhaps a refined, but 
not quite so subtle, racket, 

As it stands, the Virgin Islands exhibit is 
doing more harm than good. 

Immediate steps should be taken to rem- 
edy the gross errors. Since the persons who 
have financed the advertising at the fair 
have apparently received little help from the 
Government, we recommend that an advi- 
sory group be formed to assist the new com- 
missioner of commerce in making the ex- 
hibit meaningful and in projecting a proper 
image of the Virgin Islands. 

Since these businessmen have plenty at 
stake and the know-how in projecting the 
true Virgin Islands image, the government 
should use and draw freely upon their skills 
and experience. 

What we should be boosting at the fair are 
Virgin Islands people, Virgin Islands attrac- 
tions, and Virgin Islands products. The 
whole concept and management of the ex- 
hibit should be carefully reviewed. 

We urge that a study of the matter be 
made by the legislature and, if necessary, 
that additional funds be allocated to cor- 
rect the mistakes which have been made. 
Such funds could well be charged to adver- 
tising and might be well spent. 

We sincerely hope that the new commis- 
sioner of commerce, assisted by a committee 
of concerned citzens, can somehow repair the 
damage and do something concrete to offer a 
proper image of the islands at the World's 
Fair. 


Rushville, Ind., Paper Comments on 
Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is all 
too often true that the press in our 
smaller cities and small towns takes al- 
most no interest in international affairs. 
In order to build circulation, it is often 
much better to devote attention almost 
exclusively to the local scene. 

But many smaller dailies and other 
newspapers have a concern. The Rush- 
ville, Ind., Daily Telegram is a relatively 
small newspaper; but recently its editor 
commented on the situation in Cyprus, 
in an editorial entitled “Just a Back- 
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drop.” His comments pose the problem 
which the United Nations faces there 
and in some other instances, in which 
the international agency becomes, as the 
title indicates, a “backdrop” for what 
the editor, Louis C. Hiner, calls political 
fanatics. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, which was published in the June 
23 issue of the Rushville Daily Telegram, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUST A BACKDROP } 

The full cost of keeping the peace force 
on Cyprus will not be known until the United 
Nations presents its accounting. Britain, 
which has the largest contingent, has warned 
that if some progress is not made toward a 
settlement it will pull out. 

The whole affair is a political stage, bright- 
ły lit, on which Makarios is the star per- 
former. There is more than a suspicion that 
the whole Cyprus affair is a two-bit demon- 
stration of fanaticism of the kind that is all 
too common these days. If the U.N. is to 
live up to its name as a peacemaking body, 
it should settle this business. satisfactorily. 

It is part of modern idiocy that fanatics 
and rabblerousers are listened to with respect 
and that otherwise sane and mature people 
run around trying to soothe inferiority com- 
plexes and to change or adjust that which ts 
unalterable. 

All that is needed in Cyprus is a little good 
will on both sides and a sincere desire for 
peace and order. Without this the U.N. force 
will remain indefinitely, supported by the 
money of people far away who have no real 
interest in the affair, even if they know what 
it is about, which is doubtful. 

The U.N. force was invited by the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus to help keep the peace. Now 
peacekeeping forces are spat upon and in- 
sulted by the very people who invited them 
and whose fanatical factions she is helping 
to hold apart. 

It is time to inject a little sanity into the 
treatment of such affairs as Cyprus and to 
start considering seriously how long the 
UN. can continue to act as a backdrop be- 
fore which political fanatics perform to their 
heart’s content. 


Clarence Frederick Lea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with the passing of Clar- 
ence Frederick Lea, on Saturday, June 
20, 1964, I think it is appropriate that the 
biography of this dedicated and out- 
standing Member of the House be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
time. I am certain many of his former 
colleagues, with whom he served, will 
appreciate the reminder of his many ac- 
complishments, Clarence F. Lea was 
loved and respected by all of his constit- 
uency, irrespective of party affiliation. 
His record of accomplishment can be 
matched by only a few Members of the 
House. In this day of rapid travel and 
expanding communications, we tend to 
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overlook the great service and record 
of achievements by outstanding political 
leaders who have given their life to the 
cause of justice and the interests of man- 
kind. I, therefore, take this opportunity 
to include the record of one of our great- 
est Americans, the Honorable Clarence 
F. Lea. I was proud to call him my 


friend: 
CLARENCE FREDERICK LEA 


Born in Lake County, Calif., July 11, 1874. 
Son of James M. and Elizabeth Lea; father 
born in Tennessee and mother in Kentucky. 
Father crossed the plains with a covered- 
wagon train on a 6 months’ journey in 1851 
with the gold rush. 

Attended common schools, Lakeport Acad- 
emy, Stanford University, and graduated 
from the law department, University of 
Denver. 

Had his first job at the age of 14 years, 
operating a sulky hayrack at 75 cents a day, 
working from 6 a.m, till sundown. Got his 
money to go to Stanford University by farm- 
ing part of his father’s place on shares. 

Went from Lake to Sonoma County by 
bicycle, about 75 miles over the mountains, 
to begin the practice of law shortly after 
graduating from the University of Denver in 

. 1898. 

In 1906 was elected district attorney of 
Sonoma County, in which office he served for 
10 years. Was president of the District At- 
torneys’ Association in California, 1916-17. 
Resigned when elected to Congress. 

Elected to U.S, Congress in 1916 as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from the 
First Congressional District of California. 
Elected to each succeeding Congress, having 
secured the nomination of both major par- 
ties in 14 of the 16 elections. He is now 
serving his 32d year. Has a longer service 
in the U.S. Congress than any Member from 
California. There are only four Members in 
the House who have served longer than Mr. 
Lea. 

Was one of 15 members of the House War 
Investigating Committee of the First World 
War. For several years he has been the only 
surviving Member in the House of that com- 
mittee. Select Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, W. J. Graham, Ml- 
nois, chairman. 

Was a member of the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the above investigating commit- 
tee and wrote a report on aviation during 
the World War, which has since been made a 
study of aeronautical education in some 
military courses. 

Was chairman of the Democratic caucus 
of the 73d Congress. Was also a member of 
the House Aviation Investigating Commit- 
tee of the 68th Congress. Select Committee 
on Inquiry Into Operations of the U.S. Air 
Services, Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin, 
chairman, 

Member of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce since 1921. Be- 
came chairman of that committee on the 
election of Sam Rayburn as Speaker in 1937, 
serving for 10 years. 

Has the record of securing passage by the 


House of Representatives of the largest num-. 


ber of bills in any 1 day: Panama Canal, 21. 
This legislation came from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee during Mr, 
Lea’s chairmanship. 

Was on the subcommittee of above com- 
mittee which wrote the Securities Act of 
1933, He is author of the National Gas Act of 
1938, which became a law and provided for 
Government regulation of the interstate 
shipment of natural gas. 

Was coauthor of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act to safeguard the health of the Na- 
tion. 

Lea amendment to Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act prohibits false and misleading ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and so 
forth. 
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Had charge of legislation in House which 
resulted in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Was author of the act providing for the 
regulation of freight forwarders; the Air 


Pilot. Training Act, and the resolution which - 


called for a report from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to provide a national airport 
system. Mr. Lea was coauthor of the Federal 
Airport Act enacted in the 79th Congress. 

He piléted through the House the noted 
Wool Products Labeling Act, which requires 
all woolen goods to be sold under a label cor- 
rectly stating thelr wool content. 

Since 1934, Mr. Lea has taken an active 
interest in coordinating the different types 
of transportation. He was coauthor of a 
number of acts relating to transportation, 
including the Transportation Act of 1940, 
which coordinated the transporation agen- 
cies of the country, consisting of railroads, 
highways, inland and coastal waterways. 
This law helped our transportation system 
to handle the tremendous burden of freight 
imposed upon it by the last war. 

While chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Mr. Lea was head 
of a national transportation survey of all 
forms of transportation, as authorized by 
Congress, to make a study of postwar prob- 
lems of our transportation agencies. 

Author of the act to prohibit certain 
coercive practices affecting radio broadcast- 
ing commonly referred to as the Petrillo Act. 

MODERNIZING OUR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

For 20 years Congressman Lea has been 
interested in this matter, advocating through 
resolutions in various Congresses a proposed 
constitutional amendment to modernize the 
method of electing the President. His first 
resolution was filed in 1928; a similar reso- 
lution was reported to the House favorably 
in 19383—72d Congress—and another in the 
73d Congress. He has repeatedly since filed 
similar resolutions, and in this Congress 
filed House Joint Resolution 124. The prin- 
cipal proposals embodied in the resolution 
are that: 

First. The electoral college be abolished. 

Second. The relative voting strength of 
each State be preserved as at present by al- 
lowing it electoral votes in the same number 
as now. 

Third. The President be elected by direct 
vote of the people. 

Fourth. The unit State vote be eliminated. 

Fifth. The electoral votes of each State be 
divided between the candidates in exact pro- 
portion to their popular votes in that State. 

A few weeks ago, the subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee recommended 
and subsequently the full committee, which 
has 27 members, unanimously reported to 
the House favorably a resolution for the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment in 
the exact language proposed by Mr. Lea. The 
resolution was reported in the name of Mr. 
Gossett, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, has in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution carrying 
the same language of the Lea resolution. 

The adoption of this amendment would be 
an outstanding historical contribution to 
our method of electing the President. 


Open Opportunity for Coal Progress: Ap- 
palachia to Alaska : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, now that 
coal communities are being headlined as 
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the Nation’s major surplus labor areas, 
the administration has indicated a de- 
termination to undertake a variety of 
measures .to boost coal production. 
Based on undeniable statistics, the best 
ways to get miners back to work would 
be to cut back residual oil imports, re- 
ject further proposals to build uneco- 
nomic hydroelectric plants at Govern- 
ment expense, and stop Federal subsidies 
for atomic electric power. The demand 
for electricity is constantly moving up- 
ward, but unless coal is protected from 
inequitable competition permitted and 
promoted by ridiculous Government pol- 
icies, the coal miner does not have a 
chance in the world of benefiting from 
this natural increase in energy require- 
ments. 

There are other steps by which Con- 
gress can open the way to coal progress. 
Last October 20 I introduced H.R. 8960, 
which is designed to promote the de- 
velopment of coal on the public domain 
by increasing acreage on leases. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON] and my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Dr. MORGAN, in- 
troduced identical bills at the same time, 
and we are hopeful that this legislation 
will be ready for floor action in a very 
short time. Your support will be par- 
ticularly appreciated by Rocky Moun- 
tain States, where vast storehouses of 
coal lie ready to be developed for use 
in the growing power markets from Den- 
ver to Los Angeles. 

On May 12 of this year the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] intro- 
duced H.R. 11204, a bill to grant consent 
for construction of a dam across the 
Savannah River so that the Duke Power 
Co. will have necessary water supply for 
use in a steamplant whose coal require- 
ments would amount to 3% million tons 
annually. This supply would necessarily 
come from the Appalachian region, which 
would benefit by at least $24 million each 
year in the sale of coal alone. When 
transportation costs are added and the 
value of mine supplies and equipment 
taken into consideration, it is easy to 
understand the enormous benefits that 
will accrue to Appalachian mining com- 
munities if H.R. 11204 becomes law. 

Congress also has the opportunity of 
making a contribution to the future of 
Alaska, which contains 47 billion tons of 
coal reserves. On January 31, 1963, the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers] in- 
troducer H.R. 3111, which would amend 
section 201(a) (3) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act 
relating to contracts for public utility 
services and the purchase of natural gas, 
coal, or oil. Presently the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act is 
interpreted to permit natural gas sup- 
pliers to enter into 10-year contracts to 
supply Government agencies with nat- 
ural gas for the production of utilities 
while denying this privilege to coal and 
oil producers. 

Despite the fact that H.R. 3111 was in- 
troduced almost a year and a half ago, 
it has not yet been the subject of hear- 
ings on this side of the Capitol. An 
identical bill, S. 572, was introduced at 
approximately the same time by Senator 
GRUENING, of Alaska, and was approved 
by the Senate in May of 1963. Senator 
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GRUENING made this statement with re- 
gard to the need for enactment: 

Alaska, Mr. President, is fortunately 
blessed not only with an abundance of fuel 
but also with a variety of fuels. It has oll. 
natural gas, and coal in goodly amount and 
the greatest hydroelectric potential under 
the flag. Less than one-quarter of 1 percent 
of it has been developed. I am pressing for 
early completion of projects to utilize this 
great resource at Rampart on the Yukon, 
at Snettisham in southeastern Alaska, and 
at Lake Bradley in the Kenal Peninsula. 
Others will follow. 

We in Alaska welcome the discovery and 
development of new sources of fuel be they 
oilfields, gasfields, or coal mines. All are 
needed and, in the true spirit of free enter- 
prise, should compete, without let or hin- 
drance, for their sale. 

However, the provision of the Federal act 
to which I have referred, places coal and 
oil under a competitive handicap in bid- 
ding for Government contracts and gives to 
natural gas a competitive advantage. 

That should not be. 

An oil producer, a natural gas producer, 
a coal producer faces long-term expenditures 
and investments if he is to operate prop- 
erly. Producers of one fuel must not have 
an advantage denied to his competitors. 

To achieve and insure equality, the en- 
actment of my amendment is necessary. 


The urgency for making whatever ad- 
justments are necessary to encourage 
development of the coal industry in 
Alaska is explained in the 13th Annual 
Report of the Activities of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, which 
contains material on mobilization from 
departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. The following is a 
direct quotation from this report, which 
was submitted on January 13 of this 
year: 

MOBILIZATION BASE FOR ALASKA COAL 


Recently there has been a change in the 
coal supply situation in the Healy River 
field of Alaska, which services military in- 
stallations “north of the range,” which could 
have an adverse effect on the future coal 
supply of the military installations in that 
area. 

Several years ago the Department of the 
Interior, because of its responsibility for 
assuring that there will be an adequate coal 
supply for both military and civilian re- 
quirements in an emergency, recommended 
that loans under the Defense Production 
Act be granted to assist producers in Alaska 
in expanding existing facilities in order to 
provide an adequate supply for the expand- 
ing military installations in Alaska. Such 
loans were granted, and for several years 
both the expanded capacity and the mobili- 
vation base for coal in the area were ade- 
quate, with three producers operating and 
the coal reserves of all three being readily 
available for expansion of production if 
needed. 

Today, however, instead of three producers, 
there is only one, and this producer has 
only limited coal reserves for the future. 

In view of this condition, the Director of 
OMSF and a staff member met with officials 
of the Department of Defense and pointed 
out that the coal reserves of the only mine 
now in operation in this area are rapidly 
diminishing, according to an investigation 
by the Geological Survey. It was suggested 
that the Department of Defense should con- 
sider these facts in connection with its coal 
purchasing policy, in an effort to encourage 
reactivation of one or more mines in this 
area. 

The Office is concerned with the rapidly 
deteriorating supply situation and is initiat- 
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ing a mobilization base study to determine 
what other actions can appropriately be 
taken to alleviate the situation. 


Under the circumstances, Mr. Speak- 
er, I consider it an obligation of the 
House to move rapidly toward making 
this adjustment to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act in order 
that the coal and oil industries of Alaska 
may enjoy the same right as their com- 
petitor, thus permitting these industries 
to expand and to become a part of the 
State’s basic economy. 

Congress has a serious obligation to 
the coal industry and to the people who 
depend upon it for a livelihood. We are 
not going to be able to rectify the pre- 
vailing numerous policy discriminations 
before the end of this session, but the 
spotlight on Appalachia and other de- 
pressed mining areas emphasizes the 
need for us to do whatever is possible 
before adjournment. Let there be no 
further delay in enactment of the bills 
to which I have referred. None would 
involve any Government expenditures 
whatsoever. All can serve as steps in the 
reinvigoration of the coal industry. It 
is incumbent that we act upon them all 
as quickly as possible. 


Bringing Government Closer to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe firmly that one of the 
very urgent needs in our Nation is to 
bring the Federal Government closer to 
the people. As a Member of this legisla- 
tive branch of that Government I have 
tried ta accomplish that purpose each 
year by traveling throughout the Eighth 
Congressional District of Michigan with 
my mobile office, a 22-foot house trailer, 
making as many as 35 to 40 stops in a 
10-day period. Over the years I believe 
this office on wheels has not only af- 
forded the residents of my district an 
opportunity to discuss personal prob- 
lems and to express themselves on na- 
tional issues, but equally important it 
has helped to stimulate their interest in 
our Federal Government. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
for the interest of my colleagues my 
July 1, 1964, newsletter and mobile office 
schedule: 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
(By Congressman Int HARVEY) 

With Congress scheduled to recess for at 
least a 10-day period this month, I intend 
to take advantage of the brief legislative 
lull to personally visit 39 communities in 
the new Eighth Congressional District with 
our mobile trailer office. This annual tour is 
an effort to bring Washington and the Fed- 
eral Government closer to the people. We 
will begin on July 10 and make twice as 
many stops as we did last October, including 
six stops in Saginaw County, seven in Huron, 
eight in St. Clair, and nine each in Tuscola 
and Sanilac Counties. 


Standard today is as much 


-ful hints on places of scenic 
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This is my fourth annual tour with our 
office on wheels. I hope you will drop by 
at one of the stops closest to where you live 
to express your views on current national 
affairs, to discuss any personal problem you 
may have, or just to visit. No appointment 
is necessary. Our complete mobile office 
schedule is listed below. 


ECONOMY CAMPAIGN—FACT OR FICTION 


Recently in a letter to the President, Sena- 
tor Brrp, Democrat, of Virginia, referred to 
the need for restoring the Federal Govern- 
ment to a sound fiscal condition and said, 
“No need is more urgent.” The 1964 fiscal 
year came to a close yesterday and with it 
the fifth consecutive deficit (some $8 bil- 
lion). A sixth deficit for fiscal 1985 is al- 
ready in sight. The last time the books 
were balanced was in 1960, when it cost 877 
billion to run our country. Our budget is 
now $100 Dillion annually, with little hope 
of cutting costs. In June the administra- 
tion succeeded in raising the limit on the 
national debt from $309 billion to $324 bil- 
lion, the seventh time the limit has been 
raised since I came to Con 
1961. 3 r 

As the election draws near, it is 
tempting for the administration rg DAF 
enactment of even more spending bills, fol- 
owing the philosophy of “something for 
everyone.” These bills include the anti- 
poverty program ($963 million as a starter); 
Appalachian economic relief (84 billion); 
accelerated public works ($1.5 billion); Area 
Redevelopment Administration (8355 million 
expansion); housing and urban renewal (88 


billion); and the food stamp program (#375 
iin It is quite a leeds — oar Maes 
ers. 


Perhaps, because of the tax cut, the Amer- 
ican people are not as alarmed about Gov- 
ernment spending and our fiscal condition 
as a year ago, But our weakened fiscal 
a dan 
threat to our Nation’s well-being 3 
conflict. It is time for facts and an honest 
approach to economy. We cannot afford fic- 
tion and slogans, for if our Government can- 
not live within its means in this period of 
prosperity, what sort of a future 
our children 9 

ANOTHER LOSS OF FREEDOM 


Americans everywhere, whether make 
their home in a city, a village sell or on 
a farm suffered a loss on June 15 when the 
U.S. Supreme Court handed down its decision 
on State legislative apportionment. They 
lost the right to decide for themselves how 
they shall be represented in their State legis- 
latures. It is a substantial loss of freedom 
and choice, which is not made smaller simply 
because the “one person, one vote” theory 
enunclated by the Court appears on the sur- 
race to be a fair guideline. In the Colorado 
case, for example, not only a 2-to-1 majority 
of all the voters in the State, but also a ma- 


some weight to geography in selecting 
State legislators, pp —— 


Ia 
Justice Potter Stewart who, in 9 


stated: The rule announced toda 
odds with long-established Prather OF enn 
stitutional adjudication under the equal 
protection clause, and it stifles values of 
local individuality and initiative vital to the 
character of the Federal Union which it was 
the genius of our Constitution to create.“ 
VISITING WASHINGTON? 

If you will let us know when you are 
coming, we can furnish literature and help- 
and historic 
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interest. When the House of Representa- 
tives is in session, we can provide passes to 
see your Congress in action. My office is in 
the Longworth Building right across from 
the Capitol. Stop in and visit and if your 
feet are tired, rest awhile. 
MOBILE OFFICE SCHEDULE IN YOUR AREA 
Friday, July 10 
Frankenmuth: 9:30 to 10:15 a.m. 
Chesaning: 11 a.m. to noon, 
St. Charles: 1 to 1:30 p.m. 
Merrill, 2:16 to 2:45 p.m. 
Hemlock: 3 to 3:30 pm. 
Freeland: 4:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Monday, July 13 
Brown City: 9 to 9:30 a.m, 
Marlette: 10 to 10:30 a.m. 
Sandusky: 11:15 to noon. 
Deckerville: 1:30 to2 p.m. 
Carsonville: 2:30 to 3 p.m. 
Port Sanilac: 3:15 to 3:45 p.m. 
Tuesday, July 14 
n: 9 to 9:30 a.m. 
Croswell: 10 to 10:30 a.m. 
Peck: 10:45 to 11:15 a.m. 
Yale: 11:45 a.m, to 12:15 p.m. 
Emmett: 1:30 to 2:15 p.m. 
Capac: 3 to 3:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, July 15 


Algonac: 9:30 to 10 a.m. 
Marine City: 10:30 to 11 a.m. 
St. Clair: 11:30 a.m. to noon. 
Marysville: 1 to 1:30 p.m. 
Port Huron (downtown on Military 
Street): 2 to 3 p.m. 

Thursday, July 16 
Harbor Beach: 9:30 to 10 a.m, 
Port Austin: 11 to 11:45 a.m, 
Bad Axe: 1:30 to 2:30 p.m. 
Elkton: 3 to 3:30 p.m. 
Pigeon: 4 to 4:30 p.m. 

Friday, July 17 

Bay Port: 9 to 9:30 a.m. 
Sebewaing: 10 to 10:45 a.m. 
Unionville: 11 to 11:30 a.m. 
Cass City: 1:30 to 2:30 pm. 
Kingston: 3:15 to 3:46 p.m. 

Saturday, July 18 
Mayville: 9:30 to 10 a.m. 
Millington: 10:30 to 11 am. 
Vassar: 11:15 a.m. to noon. 

Monday, July 20 
Caro: 9:30 to 10:30 a.m. 
Fairgrove: 11 to 11:30 a.m. 
Reese: 1 to 1:30 p.m. 


Sacriſicing American Interests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott have out- 
lined the facts in our continued Leer 
of weakness. Their article appeared in 
the Long Island Press on June 24, as 
follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT Kow-Tows To NASSER 

AGAIN 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


the Department's strenuous balking at the 
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sale on the world market of thousands of 
bales of Government-owned surplus extra- 
long staple cotton—which would net the 
Treasury a profit of around $25 million, and 
save taxpayers many more millions in storage 
charges. 

Sole reason for this extraordinary State 
Department obstructionism is to keep this 
US. cotton “out of the export market so that 
prices will remain at high levels”—for the 
benefit of Nasser, as well as Peru and Sudan, 
the other two principal exporters of this type 
of cotton. 

That's the flat charge of Representative 
Tuomas Morris, Democrat, of New Mexico, 
who is spearheading a militant drive against 
the State Department's policy. 

“The Department's opposition is consistent 
with its past practices of being willing to 
sacrifice American interests for the sake of 
foreign countries,” asserted Morris. “In this 
instance its opposition is particularly diffi- 
cult to justify as the United Arab Republic 
is certainly not among this country’s best 
friends, although it is a big beneficiary of 
our foreign aid. 

“Without the tens of millions of dollars of 
surplus grain we have sold the United Arab 
Republic in recent years, for its own cur- 
rency which stays there and we can't use, 
there would be real famine there. In addi- 
tion, we have granted more tens of millions 
to Nasser in loans at three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent interest.” 

this background, Morris vehe- 
mently declared he was utterly unable to un- 
derstand “why this country should subordi- 
nate its policy to the self-serving interests of 
the United Arab Republic.” 

“Why should American farmers not be per- 
mitted to supply a demand outside of our 
country which is not being met from other 
sources?” demanded Morris. “What possible 
reason can be advanced for refusing to per- 
mit importing countries to buy surplus 
American stocks for dollars when supplies 
from elsewhere are unavailable?” 

Pointing out that one of the serious finan- 
cial problems facing the United States is the 
persistent balance-of-payments deficit, 
Morris contended the sale of the surplus 
extra long staple cotton would importantly 
contribute to offsetting this deficit. 

“Not only would the export of this cotton 
yield the Treasury upward of $25 million 
in foreign exchange, so vital to our interna- 
tional balance-of-payments position,” said 
Morarts, but also save the Government what 
it costs to store this cotton for 3 years, 
The door is open only a crack—if that much. 

“Our growers urgently favor the sale of 
this surplus cotton. Foreign buyers are 
clamoring for it. It would net the Govern- 
ment a handsome profit and save taxpayers 
millions in storage costs. There is every rea- 
son why this cotton should be sold. Only 
the State Department is balking at it—in line 
with its policy of constant truckling to 
Nasser.” 

Under Representative Morris’ militant 
lambasting and a storm of protests from 
cotton-growers, the State Department has 
proposed a so-called compromise. 

Characteristic of the Department, this 
scheme seemingly does something but ac- 
tually doesn’t. 

In effect, what the compromise amounts 
to is that while it offers to clear the way for 
export sales of the surplus extra-long staple 
cotton, actually the more than 150,000 (500 
pounds) bales of this Government-owned 
cotton at a minimum of 49 cents a pound 
the current support (loan) price to farmers. 

The joker is that the world price is 
around 42 cents a pound. 

In other words, the U.S. cotton would still 
be at a competitive disadvantage; the 49- 
cent-a-pound minimum would be a crippling 
damper on sales. The only prospect for 
large-scale sales would be a rise in the world 
market price—a distinct gamble. 
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This backstage compromise, concocted by 
the State Department, is now pending in the 
White House for President Johnson's 
approval. 

The chances are strong he will OK it. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
some $50 million invested in this cotton in 
price supports ranging from 53 to 49 cents 
a pound. Most of the cotton is grown in 
Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. To meet 
foreign competition on this select-grade cot- 
ton, U.S. growers have twice obtained con- 
gressional approval to cut price supports. 

As a result of these and other efforts, U.S. 
consumption of this cotton has more than 
doubled in the past 5 years. 

Due to rising world demand and supply 
shortages abroad, prices have soared. In the 
past year, the United Arab Republic has 
raised its export prices 12 times, and Peru 
and the Sudan have hiked certain of their 
grades 5 percent. The prospects are for con- 
tinued tight supplies outside the United 
States. 

The United Arab Republic is the biggest 
producer of extra-long staple cotton, with 
947,000 bales last year. The Sudan was sec- 
ond with 350,000 bales; Peru third with 
150,000 bales. The three countries have ex- 
ported the equivalent of more than $200 mil- 
lion, some of it in barters and other trade 
deals. 


Indiana: Land of Reasonable Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
search for additional State revenue to 
meet the increases in Government costs 
has led 38 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia to the use of a sales tax. Indiana 
recently joined the list; and, as in the 
case of other States, the payment for the 
first time of this new and highly visible 
tax has led to much grumbling and com- 
plaint by citizens of the State. But the 
fact of the matter is that Indiana com- 
pares favorably with other States in its 
tax structure, both in the sales-tax rate, 
which is lower than that of 28 other 
States, and in the overall tax picture. 

A recent editorial in the Sellersburg, 
Ind., News makes clear this situation, 
and hits at the fallacy that Indiana is, as 
some novelty auto “license” plates state, 
a “Land of Taxes.” Rather, as the edi- 
torial’s headline states, Indiana is a 
“land of reasonable taxes.“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, from the June 10 issue of the 
Sellersburg News, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIANA: LAND OF REASONABLE TAXES 

An angry attack on the growing use of a 
novelty automobile “license” plate which 
carries a four-word slogan: “Indiana: Land 
of Taxes,” was recently launched by an In- 
diana public official. 

It is especially bad now with the vacation 
season coming on. This means that hun- 
dreds of Hoosier cars will be traveling in 


other States spreading vicious propaganda 
which even a cursory investigation will show 
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is false. A lot of people all over the coun- 
try would be glad to trade their State tax- 
load for ours. 

‘The official said he had no idea who origi- 
nated the license plate, but said he assumed 
it was some “fast-buck opportunist seeking 
to cash in on the widespread dissatisfaction 
with Indiana's new sales tax.“ 

In support of his attack on the novelty 
plate, the official pointed out that of the 50 
States now in the-Union, 38 States and the 
District of Columbia have a sales tax. “Of 
the other 37 States and the District,” he 
said, “28 have a higher rate than Indiana 
and 9 have the same rate.“ 

It was further stated that 35 States and 
the District of Columbia have State income 
taxes, and 24 States and the District have 
both a sales tax and an income tax. More- 
over, he said, a great many States have 
granted cities the right to levy their own 
local sales and income taxes, and dozens of 
them have done it, This,“ he said, has not 
been done in Indiana.” 

With one exception, Indiana is the only 
one among the States with income taxes that 
levies a flat rate. Maryland levies a flat rate 
of 3 percent on individual income, and 5 
percent on investment income of more than 
$500 a year. All the other States having in- 
come taxes use a graduated or progressive 
scale patterned after the Federal income tax. 
“And believe me,” he added. some of them 
graduate pretty fast.” 

States using the graduated type of tax in 
most cases grant exemptions for the head of 
a family and for dependents, as is done in 
Indiana. Moreover, they grant deductions 
for contributions to religious and charitable 
causes and for medical expenses, or they 
allow an optional standard deduction. “In 
spite of this, people in most other States, 
except in very destitute areas, pay as much 
income tax or more than we do in Indiana. 

To prove his point, the official compared 
Hoosiers’ taxload with that of people in 
several other States. 

“As most of us know, Indiana levies & 
straight 2 percent tax, with an exemption of 
$1,000 for the head of a family and $500 for 
each t. Tax men tell me that for 
1964 we will have an additional exemption of 
$300 per person to reimburse people for the 
amount they will presumably pay in sales 
taxes on food and medicines. 

“As an example, then, a married man with 
two children and making $5,000 a year will 
pay an Indiana income tax of $26. The 
same man in New York would pay $53 State 
income tax and in some cities would have 
to pay a city income tax. New York also 
has a 4-percent sales tax and an annual tax 
of $100 on all passenger cars. 

„The same man in North Carolina would 
pay 856.70 State income tax, and North 
Carolina has a 3-percent.sales tax. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., he would pay $43.75 State in- 
come tax, and Washington also has a 3- 
percent sales tax. In Hawaii, which has a 
3% -percent sales tax, he would have to pay 
a State income tax of $80. In Idaho, which 
has no sales tax, he would have to pay $168.48 
income tax, which is considerably more than 
he would pay in both income and sales tax 
in Indiana. Move this same man to Ver- 
mont and he would pay $95 income tax. 

“Citing some typical examples of how the 
graduated income tax works, some further 
comparisons were made. 

“If this same theoretical Hoosier were to 
raise his income to $6,000, he would pay a 
State income tax of $46. In Colorado, if he 
got into the $6,000 bracket his tax would 
jump from $39.37 to $80.80. In Vermont, for 
making that extra $1,000 income, his tax 
would zoom from $95 to $199.50, and in Mon- 
tana his tax would triple—from $40 to $120. 
In Idaho it would jump from $168.48 to 
$267.30. 
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“I could cite other States and other rates, 
but it would merely be repetitious. If 
Hoosiers want to adopt an honest and truth- 
ful slogan, it should be Indiana: The Land 
of Reasonable Taxes.’ ™ 


When Does Majority Count? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
were disturbed with the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court holding that Mem- 
bers of both houses in a bicameral 
State legislature must be elected in 
proportion to population. The Court 
hele that this should be done even 
though a majority of the voters of the 
State had approved a different plan. I 
have joined others in introducing a joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to guarantee the right 
of any State to apportion one house of 
its legislature on factors other than 
population. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, on 
June 28, 1964, discussed the issues in- 
volved in this matter in an excellent 
editorial entitled “When Does Majority 
Count?” It seems to me that this edi- 
torial sets forth logically and effectively 
strong arguments in support of action 
to overrule this decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial entitled, “When 
Does Majority Count?” in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

WHEN Doors Masorrry COUNT? 

Grave questions were raised by the U.S. 
Supreme Court's decision in the several leg- 
islative reapportionment cases with regard 
to the people's right to act for themselves. 
In the case of Colorado, as Alexander M. 
Bickel has pointed out in the New Republic, 
“a majority (of the voters) approved the ap- 
portionment by direct vote in a referendum, 
and yet the Chief Justice (Earl Warren) 
struck it down.” 

There is an obvious contradiction in the 


Court’s ruling. That ruling in effect was 


intended to establish the principle of one 
man, one vote in electing members of 
latures. It is rooted in the sound American 
principle of majority rule. But it was pre- 
cisely through application of the one man, 
one vote principle in Colorado that that 
State’s apportionment formula was adopted. 
It was done by a vote of the majority. 

Similarly, a majority of those voting on the 
new constitution in Michigan approved the 
formula under which this State’s legislature 
was to be apportioned. In that election 
also—which was statewide—the principle of 
one man, one vote was applied. 

The idea that the majority is not capable 
of making its own decislons—except, per- 
haps, under rules laid down by a court— 
appears to be infectious, Although State 
Supreme Court Justice Theodore Souris went 
along with the majority in approving the 
Austin-Eleiner plan for apportioning the 
legislature, he filed a supplementary opin- 
ion in which he dissented from the court 
majority on some points. One of these 
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points had to do with the Legislative Ap- 
portionment Commission. It is provided 
for in the new State constitution, and there- 
fore was approved by a majority of those who 
voted on it. But Justice Souris says this 
section is void. We gather from this that 
he means that a majority of the voters do 
not have the right to establish the rules 
under which their legislature is to be appor- 
tioned. 

Implicit in the US. Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the Colorado case is the Court's right 
to substitute its judgment for that of a ma- 
jority of the people in matters confined 
strictly within a State. 

Implicit also in that decision is the prem- 
ise that henceforth the judges of the lower 
Federal courts will set the rules for legisla- 
tive apportionment. The judges are, as Pro- 
fessor Bickel observes, “plunged into second 
guessing the expedient, empirical, political 
judgments of 50 State legislatures decade 
after decade.” We fear that he is only too 
right in averring that “this they are un- 
fitted to do—by experience, by access to rele- 
vant information, and by responsiveness to 
the interests affected—and the attempt can 
only bring them and the task that they are 
fitted to perform into disrepute.” 

The time may yet come when the High 
Court will consider it prudent to give the 
legislatures back to the people to construct 
as they wish. 


Michigan Doesn’t Need Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Press for June 27, 1964, entitled Mich- 
igan Doesn’t Need Medicare.” 


Those of us who have supported the 
Kerr-Mills program are pleased to know 
at 1 satisfactorily in a 
number of States uding 0 
of Michigan. n 

The editorial which follows sets forth, 
it seems to me, most effectively the merits 
oe ee 5 program as opposed to 

medicare 
pitt ena = system under 
From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, 
June 27, 1964 
MICHIGAN DOESN'T NEED MEDICARE 


It is entirely unlikely that a medical care 
plan financed social security can 
get through Congress without the vigorous 
support of WI SUR D. Murs, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and 
Murs appears to have turned his back on 
the proposition. One prossible reason is that 
he coauthored the Kerr-Mills Act under 
which medical care is provided for persons 
over 65 in those States that have elected to 
come under the law. 

Michigan is one of those States. Under 
Kerr-Mills it and the Federal 


all needy persons over 65 in Michigan are 
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assured adequate medical attention, either 
through MAA or OAA. Moreover, the provi- 
sions of the Michigan act were liberalized by 
the legislature this year to make still more 
persons eligible for MAA. 

Kerr-Mills is working well in Michigan. 
It is well administered because the State and 
local units are responsible for its operations. 
Although some persons who are eligible for 
help under it don’t realize it until after they 
have been cared for in a hospital—in which 
case they cannot receive benefits—complaints 
about the program have been rare. And as 
the public generally becomes more familiar 
with the way it operates, few will be denied 
assistance under it because of ignorance of 
the rules. 

There Is no real taint of socialized medicine 
under this system. It is financed on a 
sound basis. It in no way threatens to bank- 
rupt social security, which is a very real 
danger under proposed medicare plans. It is 
true that many States have done nothing 
to come under Kerr-Mills. But we don't 
believe that their failure to act on behalf of 
their elderly citizens is any reason for the 
Federal Government to foist a national medi- 
cal plan on all of the States. It is up to the 
residents of the States without Kerr-Mills 
to develop adequate medical protection 
for their senior citizens. Medicare financed 
by social security, in our opinion, is merely 
an attempt to pass someone else’s responsibil- 
ity on the the people of Michigan and the 
other States that have adopted the Kerr- 
Mills program and are paying their proper 
share toward its costs. 


De Gaulle’s Independent Nuclear 
Bombing Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article entitled De Gaulle’s 
Force de Dissuasion,” written by Richard 
Clayton Peet and appearing in the Air 
Force magazine for June 1964. All 
Americans—all men and women every- 
where, for that matter—are deeply con- 
cerned about the problems of nuclear 
armament and the proliferation of stra- 
tegies based on nuclear armament. Mr. 
Peet has made a real contribution to our 
understanding of the overall situation, 
and I commend his article to my col- 
leagues in the Congress, 

The article follows: 

From Air Force, June 1964] 
De Gabi's Force ve Dissvuastion—How Ir 
Cams Asout—Wuat Ir Is—Wuart Ir MEANS 
(By Richard Clayton Peet) 

“All my life, I have thought of France in 
a certain way. * * * My mind assures me 
that France is not really herself unless she 
is in the front rank; that only vast enter- 
prises are capable of counterbalancing the 
ferments of disintegration inherent in her 
people; that our country, as it is, sur- 
rounded by the others, as they are, must 
aim high and hold itself straight, on pain 
of mortal danger. In short, to my mind, 
France cannot be France without greatness.” 

With these words, Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
led off the first volume of his war memoirs, 
“The Call to Honor.” As well as any others, 
they explain his single-minded determination 
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to thrust France back into a position of 
leadership in the world. 

The latest manifestation of that determi- 
nation became a reality a short time ago. 
From Paris came word that first elements of 
France's Force de Dissuasion had become 
operational, While it will be some time be- 
fore the force is molded into an effective 
retaliatory instrument, there can be no doubt 
that France is well on its way toward join- 
ing the United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain as an atomic power of consequence. 

This development is viewed on our side 
of the Atlantic with a mixture of fear, scorn, 
and suspicion—fear that a fourth power now 
has its finger on the atomic trigger; scorn 
over the puniness of the French force in 
comparison with our own; and suspicion 
over De Gaulle’s motives and intentions in 
perfecting it. Our main reaction has been 
to dismiss the whole business as the aber- 
ration of a prideful and conceited old man. 

But the force de dissuasion js no aberra- 
tion. It represents something more than 
conceit and something less than pride. 
Viewed in perspective, it turns out to be a 
carefully thought out answer to French 
strategic imperatives in the 1960’s and 1970's. 
General de Gaulle appears to have grasped 
the fundamental fact that, as McGeorge 
Bundy has observed, “The problem of de- 
fense in the nuclear age is as much psy- 
chological as military.” 

The chief architect of the force de dis- 
suasion is retired Air Force Gen. Pierre Gal- 
lois. A brilliant intellectual, Gallois for a 
decade has campaigned tirelessly for the 
creation of a national deterrent. His book, 
“The Balance of Terror—Strategy for the 
Nuclear Age,” sets forth why he believes 
such a retaliatory capability is essential for 
France. One may disagree with his conclu- 
sions, but it is difficult to dispute the logic 
and subtlety of his thesis. 

Gallois divides the time since the end of 
World War II into three distinct periods. 
The first extends from 1945 to 1953. From 
the end of the war until the explosion of 
the first Russian A-bomb, in September 1949, 
the United States enjoyed an atomic monop- 
oly. And from then until the first Russian 
H-bomb test in August 1953, the United 
States held an almost overwhelming nuclear 
advantage. Unfortunately, of its own ac- 
cord, it “neutralized the advantages its scien- 
tific achievements had won for it.” A 
combination of “ideology, moral constraint, 
formalism, pusillanimity, even real terror, 
paralyzed” the effective utilization of its ad- 
vantage. America chose not to pursue a roll- 
back policy—which was, nevertheless, the 
Soviet policy, despite their evident military 
inferiority.” For a time, the United States 
even abandoned its efforts to maintain the 
status quo in Europe. It so hedged its nu- 
clear monopoly with moral and psycholog- 
ical constraints that the Soviets “realized 
that if the new, all-powerful arsenal was ever 
to be brandished—or even used—it would 
only be to defend objectives that were abso- 
lutely vital.” 2 

Gallois believes that during this period 
both sides were, in a sense, dupes of the 
atom—"the Soviets, in their ignorance, not 
fearing it; and the Americans not realizing 
the advantage their monopoly might have 
given them.” Thus it was that, during these 
years of uncontested atomic supremacy, “the 
West lost the control it had had, or the in- 
fluence it directly or indirectly wielded over 
a billion human beings.” Gallois prophesies 
that “history will judge severely our incom- 
prehension and cowardice.” 

The second period commenced with the 
Russian development of a deliverable thermo- 
nuclear device in 1953-54. Our loss of 
monopoly complicated but did not really alter 
the strategic picture, however, for by that 
time we had the Soviet imperial- 
istic thrust, had met it in Korea, and had 
organized to resist it in Europe. NATO had 
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been established under an American nuclear 
umbrella. Since U.S. territory was still in- 
vulnerable to Soviet offensive capability and 
our instruments of reprisal remained beyond 
Russian reach, the status quo, in Europe at 
least, was maintainable. 

Russian entry into the nuclear club, Gal- 
lois asserts, made future Korean-type en- 
gagements impossible. Due to the danger of 
escalation, localized conflicts of this sort were 
“excluded from the list of possible confron- 
tations. * * * To pursue a strategy of ter- 
ritorial expansion or political annexation, 
other methods must be employed—less 
brutal, more subtle, and in no case likely 
to lead to classical warfare.” 

In 1957, a third technological factor, the 
development by the U.S.S.R. of the ICBM 
with an H-bomb warhead, radically altered 
the equilibrium. between the two great 
powers, For the first time, U.S. territory 
became vulnerable to direct nuclear attack. 
Gallois believes that this development created 
a balance of terror which imposed “if not 
universal peace, at least the integrity of the 
great powers and, to a certain degree, respect 
for their respective vital interests." 

Thus was born the diplomacy of thermo- 
nuclear dissuasion. 

In the world of yesterday, Gallois declares, 
“One began a campaign once a flyswatter 
landed on the nose of the French Consul in 
Algiers.” But when two nations are armed 
with atomic weapons, confrontations become 
a deadly business. The consequences of a 
major nuclear exchange are out of all pro- 
portion to any possible advantages of vic- 
tory for either side. “If nations were ever to 
report to such weapons, the stake of the con- 
flict would automatically become a capital 
one.” Peace, then, depends upon the capac- 
ity to wage nuclear war. 

Dissuading an adversary from to 
force is not a new approach to relations 
among nations. In 1934, speaking in the 
House of Commons, Winston Churchill out- 
lined its essentials: “Pending some new dis- 
covery,” he said, “the only direct measure of 
defense upon a great scale is the certainty 
of being able to inflict simultaneously upon 
the enemy as great damage as he can inflict 
upon ourselves.” Dissuasion failed in those 
days because an evaluation of risks by the 
initiator of a conflict was seldom out of pro- 
portion to the stakes of the dispute. But 
risks are high, the penalties immediate, and 
recourse to force unattractive where nuclear 
weapons are concerned. 

This is not the case, however, in confronta- 
tions between a possessor and a non 
of these devices. The former can always im- 
pose his will on the latter unless he is dis- 
suaded from doing so by another atomic 
power. But can any nation guarantee 
another against thermonuclear blackmail? 
Since the possible penalties are so se- 
vere, Gallois does not think so. No ag- 
gressor would take seriously threats of inter- 
vention on behalf of a protégé. Under the 
circumstances, a national nuclear capability 
becomes essential for all leading states, 
France in particular. This has become the 
official French position. It was reflected by 
General de Gaulle in his April 17 press con- 
ference: 

“As long as the ambitions of the Soviets 
and the nature of their regime hold over the 
free world * * the threat of a terrible con- 
flict, France is in danger of destruction and 
invasion, with no certitude that her Amer- 
ican allies, themselves directly exposed to 
death, would find themselves able to protect 
her from them. 

Por France to deprive herself of the means 
capable of dissuading the adversary from a 
possible attack while she is able to have 
them, would be to attract the lightning after 
having thrown away the lightning rod. Also, 
this would mean that she would confide her- 
self for her defense, and, therefore, for her 
existence, and in the end for her policy, to 
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a foreign, and, for that matter, an uncertain 
protectorate. 

“No; we deserve better than that.” 

There are, of course, other factors prompt- 
ing France's entry into the nuclear business. 
Foremost among them is her desire to sit 
once again at the councils of the mighty. 
Moreover, entry into the atomic club will ma- 
terlally assist France to realize her long nur- 
tured ambition of organizing Europe under 
French hegemony. With Germany pro- 
hibited from possessing an atomic arsenal 
and Britain excluded from the Common 
Market while she has one, the stage is set 
for France to play the leading role on a 
resurgent continent, 

“The President of the Republic.” writes 
French pundit Raymond Aron, “has never 
hidden the nostalgia which he feels for a 
Europe capable of defending itself by it- 
self and therefore playing an independent 
role on the world scene. * * At least he 
has always preferred and always will pre- 
ter a Europe which could arbitrate world 
conflicts to a Europe reduced to being noth- 
ing but a partner in the Atlantic pair.” 

On the negative side, De Gaulle bitterly 
resents the de facto exclusion of France 
from a role in Western decisionmaking 
since World War II. The Anglo-American 
partners have proceeded, more often than 
not, without consultation or advice from 
their Continental ally, This attitude was 
understandable when France lay prostrate. 
But it hardly reflects the realities of today. 
Yet the attitude continues. If anything it 
has grown worse. Even Britain's voice has 
been muted in recent years. “American stra- 
tegic policy,” wrote Alastair Buchanan not 
long ago, is being “evolved with less consul- 
tation * * * than at any other time in the 
history of the Alliance,” 

The general has forcefully set about 
redressing the balance. American dom- 
mance is no longer tolerable to him. Eu- 
rope, he maintains, must assume respon- 
sibility for its own destiny. 

To De Gaulle, the overriding reality in to- 

day's world is the nuclear one. Atomic 
power, not ideology or intentions, has en- 
abled the United States and Russia to dom- 
inate events. A fortiorl, if France is to 
play a leading role, she must have an atomic 
capability of her own, To paraphrase Clem- 
enceau, nuclear weapons are far too import- 
ant to be left exclusively in the hands of 
foreigners. 
Underlying all of the foregoing is yet an- 
other factor of compelling importance. The 
research, development, and production of 
the instruments of dissuasion is a tremen- 
dous animator of technology. In today's 
world, if a nation is to ascend to the front 
rank, she cannot afford to fall behind in 
the technology race. Nor does France in- 
tend to. Indeed, it has been unkindly sug- 
gested that if the threat of Soviet aggression 
which impels construction of the force de 
dissuasion did not exist, De Gaulle would 
have to invent it. 

On this side of the Atlantic, we have gen- 
erally viewed with alarm this manifestation 
of nuclear nationalism. Our fears are 
grounded upon reasons likely to appeal to 
Americans but hardly to Frenchmen. They 
fall into four separate categories. 

The first relates to the dangers of pro- 
liferation. We have long nurtured an al- 
most pathological aversion to the spread of 
nuclear weapons. To us, it seems essential 
that the nuclear club be closed to new mem- 
bers. The how of accomplishing this has 
escaped us, however. To date there has been 
no instance of a nation which possessed 
the intellectual and material means of de- 
veloping such a capability refraining vol- 
untarily from doing so. If anything, the 
trend is the other way. In the view of the 
French Minister, Couve de Mur- 
ville: “It is normal and it is inevitable that 
ali major countries progressively come to 
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possess atomic armaments.” President de 
Gaulle has wryly suggested that “in politics 


Our next bogeyman is the fear that pos- 
session of a small atomic force might make 
France triggerhappy; that it might tempt 
her to nuclear adventureism. The French 
pointed out that the major menace to free- 
dom has been, and will continue to be, 
Soviet, not French. Gen. Paul Stehlin, 
former chief of the French Air Force, writ- 
ing in Foreign Affairs, has condemned, out of 
hand, those Americans who seem to “place 
more faith in the ability of the Russians 
to control their tremendous stockpiles of 
offensive weapons that they do in my coun- 
try’s capacity to use with wisdom and mod- 
eration the modest armaments it is working 
so hard to develop for purely deterrent 
purposes.” 

The third U.S, concern, and it would ap- 
pear a more valid one, is the reluctance 
to have more than one finger on the West's 
atomic trigger. Since this country will 
remain, even if a French force is built, the 
essential guarantor of peace, direction of the 
nuclear power of the Western World should, 
it is asserted, remain exclusively in our 
hands. Walter Lippmann has drawn the 
analogy of a fast-moving car on a twisting 
mountain road. “Only one man can sit at 
the wheel. * * * While the other passen- 
gers may not wholly like him * * * or 

* + è think he is a very good driver, it 
is still safer for all concerned than if there 
were two or three drivers trying to grab the 
steering wheel at the same time.” 

To this, Raymond Aron retorts that it 
“is expecting a lot” for European countries 
“to have complete faith in the driver.” 
After all, What do they know of [his] in- 
tentions?” 

The U.S. assumption that only it is cap- 
able of exercising prudent leadership in an 
atomic world has become a bone in the 
throat of the French. “If ‘nuclear wisdom’ 
comes with the possession of nuclear wea- 
pons," chides General Stehlin, the Europe- 
ans are ready to let grace descend upon 
them.” 

In this context, General Stehlin volunteers 
a jibe or two at the U.S. proposed multi- 
lateral nuclear force. “This system,” he de- 
clares, “does not strike me as either rational 
or wise since it * * * would require the 
unanimous consent of all members.” This 
would likely “paralyze the force.” Such an 
arrangement hardly squares with a one-man- 
at-the-wheel philosophy. Instead of rein- 
forcing our leadership position, such pro- 
grams, due to lack of realism, tend to erode 
it. They raise questions as to this country's 
qualifications to lead and its true intentions. 
“Without in the least doubting the good 
faith of the United States—which would be 
manifestly unjust” writes General Stehlin, 
“many of us in that part of the Old World 
which has not been engulfed by the Soviet 
tide wonder how much trust the Russians 
place in the American promises of com- 
mitment for, in the last analysis, that is 
the angle from which the problem of de- 
terrance must be viewed.” 

Last of the U.S. reservations relates to 
the size of the force de frappe. Puny by 
SAC standards, it is presumed over here that 
the French force will be unlikely to deter 
anyone. But this notion fails to take into 
account the limited purpose for which the 
force was created and the strategy govern- 
ing its use. Additionally, it ignores our own 
actions and experience of recent years. 

To begin with, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the force de dissuasion is not 
intended, nor could it be used, as an instru- 
ment of aggression, Size does preclude that. 
But size does not preciude self-defense even 
against the Soviet colossus. The French 
rationale is based upon the made-in-Amer- 


ing sites, they see little advantage in at- 
tempting to delineate military from civilian 
targets. The purpose of dissuasion is to 
convince an aggressor that no prize is worth 
the penalty. The more dread the reprisal, 
the more certain that dissuasion will suc- 
ceed. And so the French strategy is openly 
and avowedly anticity. Its targets are Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and other centers of popu- 
lation in the USS.R. De Gaulle has re- 
peatedly underlined this with warnings that 
“the French atomic force * * * will have 
the somber and terrible capability of destroy- 
ing in a few seconds millions and millions 
of men. This fact,“ he believes, cannot fail 
to have at least some bearing on the in- 
tents of any possible aggressor.” Considered 
in this light, even a small force, if viable, 
will have a tremendous dissuasive effect in- 
sofar as French vital interests are concerned. 
And even in the unlikely event an aggres- 
sor were willing to absorb a French reprisal, 
he would still be faced with the very real 
danger that his adventure might incur 
American intervention. 

The logic of proportionality seems to elude 
American policymakers, even though the 
present equilibrium between the United 
States and Russia is based upon a substan- 
tial disparity of nuclear means. Moreover, 
less than 2 years ago this country allegedly 
went to the brink of nuclear war over a 
small Soviet missile force in Cuba. And 
currently we are touting a multilateral Po- 
laris surface fleet which would not be much 
larger but certainly more cumbersome and 
vulnerable than its nationally controlled 
French coun 

Before leaving proportionality, a fascinat- 
ing hypothesis advanced by Gallois is worth 
thinking about. “If, for instance, in No- 
vember 1956,” he writes, “the Hungarian 
Government had possessed the means to in- 
flict only three ‘Hiroshimas’ on the U.S.S.R., 
it is probable that the fear of such a re- 
tallation would have imposed tion 
and a new modus vivendi between Budapest 
and Moscow, and that neither repression 
nor occupation would have occurred.” Con- 
sidering our own reaction in the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, his surmise seems reasonable. 

A small nuclear force can pack a tremen- 
dous dissuasive wallop. All this proves, of 
course, is that thermonuclear terrorism can 
be a two-edged sword. If the victim pos- 
sesses the means to execute the criminal 
concurrently with the crime, the chances 
are the crime will never be committed. 

The strategy of dissuasion like cost/ef- 
fectiveness, can be mathematically formu- 
lated. Credibility may be postulated as the 
product of the value of the-military means 
employed times the will of-the threatened 
power to resist. If either factor turns out 
to be zero, the dissuasive effect of the force 
will likewise be zero. 

On the element of will to react, De Gaulle 
scores high. Doubts, where they exist, re- 
late solely to the adequacy of the dissuasive . 
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force, One detractor has unkindly suggested 
that “the French have de gall but not de 
weapons to make dissuasion work.” To be 
sure, the Force de Frappe will have its limi- 
tations (as does SAC). But, presently and 
as planned, it shapes up as an impressive 
retaliatory instrument. 

The nuclear part of it has been in the 
works for quite some time. French scientists 
have been in the forefront of the atomic 
energy field from the beginning. Indeed, 
many fundamental contributions, such as 
the discovery of radioactivity by Becquerel, 
and its isolation into elements by the Curies, 
were made by Frenchmen. The Perrins, de 
Broglies, Joliot-Curies, to name but a few, 
significantly expanded the world’s atomic 
horizons. World War II, unfortunately, n- 
terrupted their labors, but research was com- 
menced again in 1945 with the establish- 
ment of the Commissariat a l'Energie Atom- 
ique (CEA—French Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) by General De Gaulle, then President 
of the Provisional Government. At first, the 
agency directed its attentions to prospecting 
for nuclear ores, setting up laboratories, ard 

scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians. It was not until 1955 that a pro- 
gram for the development of atomic energy 
for military purposes was launched. 

In February 1960, France exploded her 
first atomic device over the Sahara. Three 
more atmospheric tests followed. After 1961, 


production of a deliverable plutonium bomb 
of around 60 Kilotons. This weapon will be 
the mainstay of the Force de Dissuasion un- 
til such time as the infinitely more powerful 
fusion bomb becomes ayailable. That will 
not be for several years, however. 

Many critics question whether, in the 
meantime, the relatively small power of the 
French weapon can deter anyone. Sixty 
kllotons, they say, will not be likely to im- 
press the Russians who have managed to 
produce a 100-megaton monster of their 
own, The French are mindful of the dis- 
parity but not overly disturbed by it. Since 
theirs is an anticity device, it need not pos- 


erful as the bomb which annihilated Hiro- 
* er French bomb’s destructive force 
is ample to inspire terror and respect; to 


in any event. Toward the end of the decade, 


France has been forced to provide her own. 
A gas-diffusion plant is under construction 
at Pierrelatte. It is scheduled to commence 
production in 1967. By then most of the 
preliminary work on an H-bomb should be 
completed. Tests will likely commence soon 
thereafter at the French nuclear site in the 


One of the major difficulties in developing 
nuclear weapons is shrinking them down to 
deliverable size. We were plagued with this 

No doubt the French are too. But 
there can be little doubt that they will suc- 
ceed eventually. Whether these thermonu- 
clear weapons will contitute the explosive 
half of a credible deterrent, however, depends 
upon the availability of effective delivery 
systems. In this sphere the French have 
pinea & bold policy which is already pay- 
ing off handsomely. 

The first generation strike force is built 
around the Mirage IVA bomber. This air- 
craft was conceived in 1957—prior, it should 
be noted, to General de Gaulle’s return to 
power. It was specifically designed as a stra- 
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tegic bomber by Générale Aéronautique Mar- 
cel Dassault, although it evolved directly out 
of the successful development by Dassault of 
a Mach 2 interceptor, the III. 

The bomber is a straightforward scale-up 
of the fighter, about one and a half times its 
size. The configuration of the two is essen- 
tially the same. This approach was decided 
upon as the fastest and most expeditious 
way of producing a strategic bomber. 

Powered by two SNECMA Atar 9K after- 
burning turbojet engines, producing 15,000 
pounds of thrust apiece, top speed of the 
Mirage IVA is mach 2.2. Its profile includes 
a high altitude cruise for much of its mission 
at mach 1.7. Wing span is 38 feet 10 inches; 
length. 77 feet; height, 18 feet 3 inches. Its 
crew of two sits in tandem beneath a largely 
metal canopy, designed to withstand kinetic 
heating effects at high speeds. 

The Mirage IVA utilizes the most advanced 
construction techniques. Machine-tapered 
skin constitutes 95 percent of its structural 
weight. At 66,000 pounds, it is one of the 
smallest and cheapest strategic bombers any- 
where. 

Principal drawback of the aircraft is its 
limited range. Despite the fact that it uses 
even its tall fin to carry fuel, its officially 
stated operational radius with internal 
stores is only 1,000 miles. This makes it a 
virtually one-way, one-strike retaliatory 
weapon, since it could not hope to reach any 
Russian target and return again to base. 
But, if ever the balloon went up, there would 
probably be no French base to return to any- 
way. 

The addition of two 550-gallon wing tanks 
has improved the Mirage IVA's range some- 
what. Procurement of 12 KC-135F 
tanker-transports will alleviate matters still 
further. Inflight refueling will not only ex- 
tend range but will also permit the main- 
tenance of a 24-hour airborne alert. 

An initial batch of 50 Mirage IVA's is on 
order. Of this number, 12 aircraft will re- 
main on airborne alert at all times. Another 
12 will remain on the ground on 4-minute 
alert. A third group of 12 will be on 45-min- 
ute standby status. It is expected that the 
remaining 14 aircraft will be in for normal 
overhauls. 

The first units of the Force de Dissuasion 
are already operational with the Armée de 
Air (French Air Force). New elements of 
four are forming as aircraft are delivered to 
the Commandement des Forces Aerlennes 
Stratégiques (Strategic Air Command). 
They are being phased into service at the rate 
of about two a month. All 50 should be op- 
erational by the end of 1965. The force is 
under the command of Gen. Philippe Maurin. 

The Mirage IVA is an extremely versatile 
aircraft. It can take off from a 6,000-foot 
dirt strip hardened by a new chemical spray. 
While problems have been encountered with 
heating and vibration at extremely high 
speeds and at low altitudes, these are ex- 
pected to be overcome in the months ahead. 
This should facilitate a low-level, high-speed 
dash under the enemy radar screen. 

The Force de Dissuasion will be widely dis- 
persed at secret fields throughout France. 
Aircraft will be housed Individually in air- 
conditioned concrete hangar shelters lo-, 
cated at the ends of runways. These struc- 
tures are designed to withstand all but direct 
nuclear hits. 

Development of navigation; ECM, and 
bombing techniques is well along. Concern- 
ing the latter, the present French bomb is 
of a streamlined shape and is carried in the 
belly with part of it projecting below the 
fuselage. It has three stabilizing fins 120 
degrees apart. Its configuration will allow 
it to be launched at some distance from its 
target. Until recently, there had been talk of 
developing the AS-2 Gamma air-to-ground 
standoff missile. With a range of 178 miles, 
the Gamma would have enabled the Mirage 
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IVA to attack targets without having to 
penetrate close-in defenses. This capability 
would have extended the operational life of 
the aircraft considerably. Informed sources 
indicated recently, however, that plans for 
the missile have been abandoned. 

But the same sources confirm that a super 
Mirage IV bomber is in the works. It is said 
to be powered either by two SNECMA TF-106 
or two Pratt & Whitney TF30 turbofan en- 
gines, the same ones programed for the TFX. 
These should measurably increase range and 
overall performance. An improved low- 
level capability will likely be buit into the 
aircraft also. Twelve of the super versions 
are on order. 

The first generation of the Porce de Dis- 
suasion will be backed up by 150 Mirage IIIE 
strike fighters armed with nuclear weapons 
and a further 75 3 equipped Etendard 
IVM carrier- based aircraf 

Succeeding 8 will further im- 
prove the force. By 1967, the second genera- 
tion should be operational. It will consist 
of an unannounced number of surface-to-, 
surface ballistic missiles. They will be solid 
fueled with a range in the neighborhood of 
1,300 miles. Plans call for their deployment 
to widely dispersed hardened underground 
sites. 

In its third generation, the Force de Dis- 
sausion will go to the sea. Three to five 
nuclear-powered submarines are to be built. 
Each will carry 16 sea-to-land Polaris-type 
ballistic missiles armed with thermonuclear 
warheads, Individual submarines will join 
the fleet at 2-year intervals from 1968 on- 
ward. They will be operational as an effective 
force around 1973. 

This then is the Force de Dissuasion. While 
no SAC, It is certainly a force to be reckoned 
with—one likely to cast a formidable nu- 
clear shadow across Europe and the world in 
the years ahead. 


Marin County Leads Way With Tax 
Relief Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a television editorial describing 
a tax relief proposal by one of the out- 
standing county supervisors of my dis- 
trict, the Honorable Peter H. Behr, was 
presented on KPIX television in San 
Francisco. 

I think this proposal warrants the con- 
sideration of every local government unit 
in the United States. I take this oppor- 
tunity to submit the editorial for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

Martin County Leaps War WITH Tax RELIEF 
PROPOSAL 
(Delivered by Louis S. Simon, general man- 

ager, television station KPIS, channel 6, 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. Inc., 

group W) 

Marin County may be on the track to the 
solution of a tax problem that confronts all 
counties in California. 

This involves elderly, retired residents liv- 
ing on small fixed incomes. 

Many of them are threatened with the loss 
of homes in which they had planned to spend 
their declining years. This is the result of 
rising property taxes. 
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The Federal census 4 years ago disclosed 
2,500 homes in Marin County in which the 
annual income of the occupants was $3,000 
or less, A great many were occupied by 
elderly couples. 

Probably many more are in the same 
plight today. Recently nearly 1,000 Marin 
County residents complained to the assessor 
about increased assessments on their prop- 


erty. 

The most productive years of many of 
these people are behind them. Many have 
low, fixed incomes—but taxes on their homes 
are going up. 

The county assessor is not to blame. It's 
his job to appraise property on the basis of 
its fair market value regardless of the own- 
er's ability to pay taxes. 

But many who worked hard to accumu- 
late a home and modest income for their 
old age could not foresee the current trend 
of rising property valuations. They pur- 
chased their homes before the tremendous 
migration to California with its consequent 
real estate boom. 

Had they been land speculators they 
probably would have no tax problems today. 
But they took what was regarded as the re- 
sponsible citizen’s approach to providing for 
his old age. 

Now they face a serious tax problem over 
which they had no control. So, some kind 
of tax-deferment relief for them should be 
devised. But this is an extremely complex 
problem—legally and from a practical stand- 
poin 


t. 

Marin County Supervisor Peter Behr has 
proposed a novel plan for such relief. Under 
it, Marin county voters would approve a 
bond issue. The property taxes of the eld- 
erly homeowners who qualified for tax de- 
ferment would be paid when due from the 
bond money. 

The homeowners would pay 7 percent in- 
terest on all their deferred taxes. This would 
pay the interest on the bond issue, cover 
administrative costs and leave money for a 
reserve fund for exigencies, according to 
Supervisor Behr. 

If the home were sold, the deferred taxes 
would be paid from proceeds of the sale. 
Upon death of the homeowner, his heirs 
would pay the back taxes from the proceeds 
of the sale of the home, or the county would 
foreclose for the taxes. 

These provisions are designed to prevent 
any unfair burden on other taxpayers. Su- 
pervisor Behr is dead right in insisting that 
the plan should not cost other taxpayers a 
dime. 

And to make sure of this, his plan calls 
for a committee of experts to refine the pro- 
posal and eliminate all legal and practical 
bugs at the outset. 

Marin County supervisors quite properly 
are thoroughly e this tax-deferment 
relief plan. But this is a statewide problem. 
So. KPIX strongly recommends that other 
California counties follow Marin County's 
example in seeking a solution to this prob- 
lem. 

Telecast dates: Wednesday, June 3, 1964, 
Friday, June 5, 1964. 


California Federation of Young 
Democrats—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to publicly com- 
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mend the young men and women of the 
California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats for their deep and critical concern 
with the crucial problems of our grow- 
ing democratic society and for their en- 
thusiastic and responsible participation 
in the public life of our State. 

Idealism and eagerness to grapple with 
the significant issues of the day are a 
clear sign of the vitality of the political 
process and the increasing maturity of 
our young people. Their forthright dis- 
cussions of the problems of individual 
freedoms, equal justice, and public and 
private responsibility add greatly to the 
political awareness of our people and to 
the strength of our party. 


tion they might take, but I am always 
eager to accept the challenge that their 


honesty presents. 

Following are some of the resolutions 
passed in their recent convention. I 
hope that they will prove as challenging 
to my colleagues as they are to me: 
RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 

Youne DEMOCRATS 
* * * . . 


H. CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Our democratic heritage is founded upon 
the premise that government, which has a 
rightful place in the areas of the material 
welfare of its citizens, has no place in the 
area of thought. As the late President Ken- 
nedy stated in February of 1962, “A nation 
that is afraid to have the people hear con- 

values and competing ideas is a na- 
tion that is afraid of its people.” 
A. Citizen participation in politics 

We reaffirm our belief in, and support of, 
grassroots politics as typified by the Califor- 
nia Federation of Young Democrats and the 
California Democratic Council. We call for 
a broadening of official party structure to 
permit greater citizen participation. 

We support the right of volunteer groups 
to make preprimary endorsements, and look 
forward to the extending of this procedure 
throughout the country. We express our 
opposition to the recently passed assembly 
bill 2922, which forces volunteer groups to 
label their campaign literature. Aside from 
grave doubts about the constitutionality of 
this measure, we believe it to be a serious 
threat to the kind of voluntary citizen's par- 
ticipation in politics which forms the back- 
bone of the Democratic Party in California, 
We applaud those courageous assemblymen 
who voted against this bill. 

We object to varlous kinds of National, 
State, and local Hatch Acts, which relegate 
great numbers of public employees to second 
class political citizenship. Originally en- 
acted to prevent the abuse of political power 
and patronage systems, they now serve to 
prevent employees from joining in legitimate 
political pursuits, We are pleased by the 
passage of the bill by Assemblyman Daniel- 
son, Democrat, of Los Angeles, in 1963, and 
hope to see the passage of further construc- 
tive legislation such as the bills presented 
by Assemblymen Petris, Democrat, of Ala- 
meda, and Meyers, Democrat, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


We call upon the California Legislature to 


» revoke the requirement that a person con- 


victed of a felony shall never again enjoy 
the right to vote. This is unjust punish- 
ment, and the effective denial of the right 
to vote to citizens who have paid their debt 
to society. 

Another disenfranchisement, that of Amer- 
ica’s. younger voters, also should end. 
Youth who are 18 years old are old enough 
to marry, to work, to serve in the armed 
services. Students of this age ordinarily are 
high school graduates who have just com- 
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pleted training courses in citizenship, and 
therefore should be better informed voters 
than many older citizens. We urge the 
California Legislature to adopt laws permit- 
ting 18-year-olds to vote. We also ask our 
congressional delegation to introduce Fed- 
eral legislation to the same end. 

B. Congressional investigating committees 

The power of Congress to conduct Investi- 
gations is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion at all. It exists for one reason alone: 
Without it Congress could not perform its 
duties as outlined in the Constitution. 

Congress should not, however, conduct in- 
vestigations to punish crimes, or help the 
political fortunes of its Members. Nor can 
it properly call recalcitrant witnesses solely 
for the purpose of setting up a contempt of 
Congress or perjury case against him. 

At present there exist no safeguards to 
Prevent the abuses outlined above. The 
need for these safeguards is apparent when 
one looks at the record of various congres- 
sional committees and Congressmen, Too 
often we see witnesses humiliated before 
television cameras with no adequate means 
of defense. Too often the desire for the 
limelight clouds the judgment of Congress- 
men and they proceed to browbeat or get“ 
a certain witness when the do 
not and cannot aid in the formation of legis- 
lation. To prevent such abuses, a bill of 
rights for congressional committees is need- 
ed. Such a bill of rights-would include the 
following proposals: 

Wane Of Speen te ba DORE Ink ade 
ance arance sub or 
request stating the nature 1 the 5 
No witness shall be held for longer than 10 
days under the same subpena. 

2. Subpenas shall be issued only with the 
approval of a majority of the committee, un- 
less the committee has delegated the author- 
ity to the chairman and a member of the 
minority party. 

3. Every witness shall have the righ 
counsel, who shall be entitled to object 8 
the Jurisdiction of the committee, questions 
it propounds, or its failure to follow pro- 
cedural requirements; to submit legal mem- 
orandums in support of such objectives; to 
advise the witness of his legal and constitu- 
tional rights; to ask c questions of 
the witness, subject to the control of the 
length of interrogation by a majority of the 
members present. y 


7. No witness who has testified in executive 
— closed session shall be rı 
over objection to repeat such testimon: 
an open hearing. aas xs 

8. All testimony likely to defame anoth 
person shall be heard in executive session, 
If the testimony is made public the person 
defamed shall be notified in advance and 
shall be entitled to testify and to have the 
committee subpena witnesses on his behalf; 
and to personally or through counsel cross- 
examine his own and adverse witnesses, all 
in executive session. Examination shall be 
subject to reasonable regulations by that 
committee to prevent abuse. No testimony 
or summary of an executive session shall be 
released except by approval of a majority 
of the committee and all rebuttal testimony 
shall be released simultaneously with de- 


famatory evidence. 
9. No committee report containing 
famatory statements shall be made Sane 


unless the person defamed has been given an 
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opportunity to testify before the committee 
and his testimony is published or summarized 
as part of the report. 

10. Every witness shall be entitled to cor- 
rect and inspect transcripts of his testimony 
and same shall be made available to him at 
reasonable expense. 

C. House Un-American Activities Committee 


Because of violations of the principles 
listed above, and for the additional reasons 
listed below, we urge the abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities: 

1. The mandate of this committee is un- 
constitutional in that it authorizes Investi- 
gation in the protected areas of speech and 
the press. 

The committee lacks clear direction from 
. The words “un-American” are 
vague and open to various definitions. 

3. The committee has become an agency for 
the repression of beliefs and associations. 

4. This committee has misused its author- 
ity for self-aggrandizing (e.g. pro- 
duction of the film “Operation Abolition”). 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has sown confusion and distrust 
among Americans and has served no legiti- 
mate purpose. The investigation of overt 
acts of subversion such as espionage and 
treason, should be left to existing agencies 
designed for this purpose, such as the FBI, 
the Attorney General, and the Judicial Com- 
mittees of both Houses. 

Since many of these objections also apply 
to the Senate Internal Securities Subcom- 
mittee, and to the State Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, popularly called the Burns 
committee, we also urge the abolition of 
these committees, 

D. Freedoms of speech and thought 


We concur with Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas’ opinion that “The first 
amendment makes confidence in the com- 
monsense of our people and in their ma- 
turity of judgment the great postulate of our 

. Its philosophy is that violence 
is rarely, H ever, stopped by denying civil 
liberties.” As a result, we urge the revoca- 
tion of the “conspiracy to advocate” clause 
of the Smith Act as a dangerous violation of 
the first amendment. 

We would further urge that Congress re- 
peal the McCarran Internal Security Act of 
1950, due to the dangerous precedents it sets 


use of cruel and unusual punishments. 
Out of a concern for academic freedom, we 


deplore any prohibition against any speakers 


Our concern for free speech and thought 
leads to concern about censorship. We be- 
ve that all expression should be protect- 

by the Ist and 14th amendments and 
should be secure from punishment unless 
there is a clear and present danger that they 
will produce a substantive evil: We believe 
that the “Roth formula” for censorship; Le., 
whether the “dominant theme when taken 


to prurient interests,” is vague, unworkable, 
and unreasonably limited. We believe that 
materials which advocate a change in public 
morality should be constitutionally protected 
in order to prevent a far greater evil—the 
enforced imposition by society of conformity 
in thoughts and ideas. ‘ 
Freedoms of and press are emascu- 
lated if we are not permitted to travel and 


understanding 
FCC 
understanding is crucial to the continued 
existence of humanity. We categorically re- 
ject the thesis that our Government has any 
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right to impose restrictions on the travel of 
American citizens during 

We support the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions regarding prayer in public schools 
as these decisions uphold the first amend- 


ment, 
E. Rights of privacy 


The right of Americans to privacy is in 
constantly increasing danger as American 
life grows more interdependent. It is a 
right which needs defending. We view the 
growing use of lie detector tests in industry 
as a dangerous invasion of this privacy, and 
applaud the passage of the bill by Assembly- 
man Knox, Democrat, of Richmond, which 
makes it illegal for a private employer to re- 
quire a lie detector test as a condition for 
getting or keeping a job. 

The fourth amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution guarantees that the right of the. in- 
dividual to be secure in his person and home 
shall not be violated. The Congress and the 
Supreme Court have seen fit to extend this 
right of privacy to telephone conversation. 
However, the U.S. Attorney General has re- 
quested to pass a law that would 
allow law enforcement officers to intrude 
upon individual's privacy by means of legal- 
ized wiretapping. We urge Congress to re- 
sist this and all other attempts to whittle 
away the rights of individuals under the guise 
of law enforcement. 

F. Criminal end legal rights 

American democratic theory is founded on 
the premise that governmental power, par- 
ticularly the power of police, must be limited. 
Our Founding Fathers took great care to spell 
out in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights limitations upon the arbitrary exer- 
cise of police power. Three of these guaran- 
tees include the right of silence, the right 
to counsel, and the prohibition of unreason- 
able search and seizure, guaranteed by the 
fifth, sixth, and fourth amendments, re- 
spectively. 

We firmly support these constitutional 
protections and call for adequate safeguards 
against violation. We congratulate the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for its re- 
cent decision (Mapp v. Ohio) forbidding the 
use of evidence seized in violation of the 
Constitution. We believe it will provide ef- 
fective Judicial supervision over police activ- 
ities. 

We support legislation to expunge the ar- 
rest records of persons who are acquitted or 
whose cases are not brought to trial, as in 
the bill sponsored by Assemblyman Carrell, 
Democrat, of San Fernando. 

We are distressed by the defeat of the pro- 
posal by Assemblyman Bielenson, Democrat, 
of Beverly Hills, which would have required 
the attorney general to prepare a state- 
ment of an arrested person's rights, and the 
police to give a copy of the statement to each 
arrested person when he is booked. We hope 
that this bill will be resubmitted and passed 
by the legislature. 

We heartily support increased training of 
police, including courses in civil liberties 
and the treatment of minorfties. We praise 
California’s Attorney General Stanley Mosk 
for his program of subsidization for proper 
police training 

Continued assaults upon the police by 
people living in the ghettoes, reflect the 
growing tension between minority groups 
and law enforcement officers, tensions which 
may lead to recurrences of the tragedy of 
race riots in California. 

The major cause of the antagonism on the 
part of the minority groups is frustration 
born of fear and anger—fear of what appears 
to be unequal enforcement of the law and 
anger that there is no prompt justice for the 
poor, the black, or the man who doesn’t 
speak 


English. 
Reports of police malpractice often upon 
investigation prove unfounded, sometimes 
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the result of a citizen not knowing the law, 
infrequently the product of a vengeful per- 
son. Whether or not the reported incidences 
are true, the community reacts as if they are. 

The police too frequently, if inadvertently, 
substantiate the charges of malpractice and 
brutality. In Los Angeles alone, there are 
more than 200 incidents each year in which 
it would appear that law enforcement officers 
have acted outside the law. Search warrants 
are so seldom used that they have become 
rarities in the courts; thousands of arrests 
are made each year with less than probable 
cause. 

Retribution in the civil courts is a slow 
process and a costly one, with little hope of 
anything more than a token award in the 
few civil cases successfully prosecuted. 

The police departments may enforce their 
own discipline—punishing officers when com- 
plaints by citizens are sustained—but the 
citizen benefits not at all by this. Often 
enough, he does not even learn that the 
department has punished the offending of- 
ficer, for the police are ever conscious of 
their public image and departmental linen 
is not aired in public. 

We support the creation of independent 
police review boards, empowered to award 
damages up to $500 to be paid from the city 
treasury if the citizen's complaint is found 
by independent investigators to have merit. 
Rather than destroy police- community rela- 
tions, as some law enforcement officers have 
charged, such a board would permit prompt 
justice, the airing of grievances deeply felt, 
and the easing of the growing tension in mi- 
nority communities. 


G. Disclaimer loyalty oath 


On the grounds that it is an insult to the 
integrity of the individual, we urge the abo- 
lition of the negative disclaimer loyalty oath. 


H. Immigration policy 


We condemn the continued use of the long 

outdated and highly discriminatory quota 

of the McCarran-Walters Immigra- 

tion Act and support the efforts of President 

Johnson and Senator MANSFIELD to effect its 
abolition. 

We further support clarifications of our 
total immigration policies in order to dis- 
courage their inconsistent and discrimina- 
tory use. 

I. GOVERNMENT ROLE AND STRUCTURE 
A. Governmental planning 

The word “pl has been a bogey 

S American political life, but the fact of 

has become a necessity. We pro- 
Kai that the United States adopt a public 
policy of State and Federal democratic, so- 
ctal planning. We are not simply for plan- 
ning—that can be done in the name of 
totalitarian dictatorship, or as a means of 
providing larger corporate profits. We are 
for planning for democratic social goals. 
Further, we insist that planning must not 
only be directed to democratic aims, but must 
be subject to democratic control. 

We urge the creation of comprehensive 
planning authorities in critical areas of 
public life. This may be done within the 
framework of existing agencies such as the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or it may require new institutions such 
as the proposed Department of Urban Affairs. 
But whatever the locus, planning should be 
comprehensive and integrated, and dedicated 
to the enlargement of individual freedoms in 
a democratic society. 

B. Congressional reform 

In a fast changing world of rising expecta- 
tions of emergent nations and the threat of a 
final nuclear cataclysm, of the urgent de- 
mands for freedom now and the ominous 
pall of poverty and automation, the Ameri- 
can people can no longer afford the dubious 
luxury of a Congress unresponsive to the 
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needs of the Nation or a Congress devoted to 
frustrating necessary reforms. 

The congressional committee system— 
based upon the hallowed institution of 
seniority—serves to raise to leadership in 
both Houses precisely those men least respon- 
sive to the needs of their constituents, the 
men of both parties who represent safe, one- 
party districts, who are able to pile up ever 
greater seniority and power in the cause of 
preserving various status quos. 

This conservative leadership in both 
Houses of the Congress has killed the pro- 
posed Department of Urban Affairs, medicare, 
tax reform, the $1.25 minimum wage, throt- 
tled the Domestic Service Corps, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the Kefauver 
drug bill, the mass transit bill, and entombed 
such necessary legislation as truth in lend- 
ing and truth in packaging. The whole 
Congress must be given the opportunity and 
necessity of considering major legislative 
proposals. We urge the abolition of the 
conservative leadership system in Congress, 
through the abilition of the seniority system 
for choosing committee chairmen, and a re- 
duction of the power of committee chairmen 
to bottle up legislation. We further urge 
the principle that congressional committee 
chairmen should be chosen on merit by the 
majority party caucus, and we call upon the 
Democratic caucuses in both the House and 
Senate to refuse to name as committee chair- 
men those member who will not support the 
Democratic national platform. 

Out of concern for a congressional con- 
sideration of all major legislative proposals, 
and for democratic processes which allow the 
American people to have representative goy- 
ernment in their legislatures, we call upon 
Congress to abolish rules of procedure which 
permit filibusters. 

We call upon the State and Federal legis- 
latures to develop conflict of interest and 
purity-of-election legislation. Congress de- 
mands stringent conflict-of-interest rules 
for men in the executive branch, but permits 
a Bobby Baker to flourish. The bipartisan 
tragedy of the Baker affair is that legislators 
were actively involved in Baker's influence 
peddling and business dealings. We urge 
legislation establishing the authority of the 
attorneys general to police conflicts of in- 
terest in the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment. 

With each passing year, as the cost of polit- 
ical campaigning rises, the blandishments of 
lobbyists grow more enticing. If an elected 
Official receives a campaign donation, either 
in money or in services rendered, the public 
has a right to know the source before, not 
after, an election is completed. Lobbyist 

tion laws, and the laws governing the 
revelation of campaign contributions must 
be strengthened and the Congress itself, un- 
der the powers granted by article I, section 4 
of the Constitution, must make determined 
efforts to enforce these regulations. 
C. California constitutional reform 


An extensive constitution, lake that of 
California's, departs from the sound rule 
that a constitution should contain only im- 
portant principles and structural outlines, 

We, therefore, call upon the California 
Legislature to enact a proposition calling 
for a convention to draft a new constitu- 
tion for California. 


D. Congressional reapportionment 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled, in 
Wesbury v. Sanders, that congressional dis- 
tricts must be roughly equal in population, 
in order to comply with constitutional re- 
quirements for equal representation. 

We, therefore, call on the California Leg- 
islature to redistrict California's congres- 
sional districts so that there shall not be a 
disproportionate population distribution 
between the smallest and largest districts 
in excess of 100,000. 
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E. California Senate reapportionment 


We call upon the California Legislature 
to revise the current system of apportion- 
ing seats in the State senate. We feel that 
the present so-called federal system has 

unrepresentative of the majority 
of the population living in the State’s metro- 
politan areas. The system was established 
in 1926 and was pushed through the legis- 
lature by small and rural counties in order 
to preserve their domination of the Senate 
at a time when the State’s metropolitan areas 
were just to grow. The result 
has been an ever-increasing imbalance in 
representation. It is possible for only 11 
percent of the State’s population to elect a 
majority of the State senators. Counties 
with 75 percent of the State's population 
elect only 25 percent of the State senators. 
The senators from Alpine, Mono, and Inyo 
Counties represent 14,291 people, while the 
State senator from Los Angeles represents 
over 6 million people. 

We feel that this goes beyond mere “fed- 
eralism,” and is in fact a denial of equal 
protection. of the laws. In view of recent 
Supreme Court decisions on equitable ap- 
portionment systems, starting with Baker 
v. Carr, and in view of the growth of elec- 
torial support for reform by initiative, we 
call on the State legislature to act for re- 
form. At the very least, the proposals of 
the Governor's study commission on senate 
reapportionment should be adopted. If the 
legislature does not act, the result can only 
be action by a Federal court or unwise in- 
itiative proposals. The legislature should 
try to preclude this. 


California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I should like to 
state my belief that the California Fed- 
eration of Young Democrats have con- 
sistently demonstrated their concern 
with the great issues of the day as well 
as their awareness of their duty to par- 
ticipate in the day-to-day political proc- 
esses in a responsible manner. They 
have provided a training ground for 
young people in California where they 
can develop as political leaders of our 
party in the future. 

As a former national officer of the 
YDCA, I am proud of my association 
with the CFD. Their idealism and un- 
derstanding of the need to discuss the 
significant issues of our times is in the 
tradition of the best leadership, past and 
present, in our party. 

While my colleagues and myself may 
not agree with all of their positions, they 
make a distinct contribution to the cre- 
ation of an intelligent political dialog in 
this country. 

Their platform follows: 

PREAMBLE OF THE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
YOUNG Democrats PLATFORM 

The fair experiment, American democracy, 

has been thrust into the center of the world 
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struggle, and by its presence has served to 
transform the terms of that struggle. Our 
political revolution has helped to unleash a 
series of similar revolutions. Throughout 
Asia, Africa, and the Americas, millions of 
people are rising against exploitation. 

In such a time, foreign policy becomes our 
No. 1 domestic issue, for neither we nor our 
fair experiment can survive unless security 
against nuclear destruction can be estab- 
lished. And at the same time, our domestic 
issues become matters of foreign policy: civil 
rights becomes the struggle of white men to 
adjust to their minority status in the world, 
civil liberties and social welfare issues test 
our ability to continue to lead the revolutions 
of rising expectations, 

The great challenge has produced great 
leadership from the Democratic Party. We 
remember with gratitude the call to “ask 
what you may do for your country” issued by 
a President born in this century of revolution 
and war, and we remember with pride the 
instinctive worldwide response which John F. 
Kennedy's leadership brought all round the 
globe, and the instinctive worldwide mourn- 
ing which followed his shocking murder. His 
death made men conscious for a moment of 
their common bonds. 

With Kennedy we began; with Johnson we 
continue. We salute, in Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the leadership of a wise, calm, experienced 
President, who out of tragedy has brought 
new strength to the struggle for civil justice 
and against poverty. He inherited good 
wishes; he has earned trust and confidence. 

Great leadership has also been produced in 
the Democratic Party in California. In the 
years since 1958 whole series of massive leg- 
islative programs have been proposed, and a 
great number of them have been successfully 
enacted into law. California's emergence 
into first place among the States in popula- 
tion has coincided with her emergence into 
first place in the development of just pat- 
terns of social life. 

Problems remain, unprecedented ones. 
The pace of change in California, in Amer- 
ica, across the world, quickens. The end of 
the fair experiment has not yet come. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “The dogmas of the quiet 
Past are inadequate to the stormy present. 
We must think anew. We must act anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves.” In that 
spirit let us continue to lead revolutions, and 
seek solutions, 

. . * . > 
VII. THE ECONOMY 


President Johnson has helped us rediscover 
the other America of poverty and deprivation 
in our midst. Worried concern over unem- 
ployment, the effects of automation and the 
national growth rate has become evident 
even among many who were once willing to 
accept the image of the affluent society at 
face value. More and more problems which 
once might have been seen as narrowly 
economic are seen as vitally connected with 
problems of racial equality, international 
peace, and defense cutbacks, and other prob- 
lems which have generally concerned liberals. 
Economics can no longer be viewed as some 
kind of parochial issue, but must become a 
central concern of any serious liberal pro- 
gram. 

A. War on poverty 

Michael Harrington's book has helped 
bring the reality of physical poverty in 
the United States back into the public eye. 
President Johnson has proclaimed a war 
against the curse of want and deprivation in 
the richest country in the world. But the 
actual allotment of resources so far com- 
mitted to this war has been pitifully short 
of the amount required for victory. What is 
required is a really massive devotion of men 
and dollars to the task. These steps readily 
suggest themselves: 
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1. A minimum wage, from which farm labor 
would not be excluded. 

2. Massive Federal aid to housing, com- 
munity services and education. 

3. An area redevelopment plan to provide 
nid for distressed sections of the Nation—a 
point 4 for our own underdeveloped regions. 

B. Unemployment 

Unemployment continues to hover near 6 
percent of our work force. Among Negroes, 
the unskilled, and the young it is at least 
twice as high. Unemployment is a disaster 
for our country—because of the human 
misery it directly causes, because of its crip- 
pling effect upon the trade-union movement, 
and because it poses a roadblock to the strug- 
gle of Negroes and other minorities for eco- 
nomic equality. Any real attack on the other 
America demands a program designed to end 
joblessness. Unemployment is not only a 
disaster—it is a scandal, because the unem- 
ployed could be producing goods and services 
which America and the world want and need. 
The United States is one of the few impor- 
tant industrial countries in the world with 
an unemployment rate of more than 2 per- 
cent. Steps are possible to guarantee every 
American, 18 to 65, the right to a job. 

1. Make the State employment services 
really effective agencies. With modern data 
processing techniques, there is no reason why 
a worker anywhere in the United States could 
not learn about all the jobs for which he is 
qualified within half an hour. 

2. If relocation is necessary, governmental 
grants or loans should be available, as well as 
assistance in finding and financing housing 
for the workers and their families. 

3. If the worker is qualified for retraining, 
there should be a program of full support to 
the worker and his family during training or 
retraining for whatever occupational open- 
ings for which he might qualify. There is no 
reason why such support should be confined 
to strictly vocational training; it should 
range from basic literacy to university educa- 
tion. 

4. Public works programs should be select- 
ed to give the unemployed useful jobs at 
their present level of skills, or skills for which 
they can be easily trained. 

5. Direct noncompetitive public employ- 
ment at some reasonable minimum wage 
should be created for those who cannot be 
employed by the above means. 

O. Automation and cybernation 


Anyone who has read the pamphlet “Cy- 
bernation” by Donald Michael, published by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, is aware of the terrifying prob- 
lems raised for our society by the forward 
march of modern technology. While there 
are disagreements about the exact role of 
sutomation in creating unemployment, there 
is no disagreement that the advance of auto- 
mation in a nation whose private economy 
is not dynamically expanding raises the 
most serious threats of high-level joblessness 
and economic crisis. We need a large-scale 
and long-range program to provide economic 
security for all of our people. 

American economic planning must include 
the following steps: 

1, A program of public investment as an 
antirecession measure. 

2. Extension of the principle of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to other areas, such 
as the Columbia and Missouri River Valleys. 

8. The serious study of possibilities for 
public ownership in areas such as oil and 
other natural resources which are presently 
exploited by private corporations which often 


should also be considered in the basic means 
of transport. We deplore the subsidization 
of railroad passenger traffic which allows pri- 
vate operators to reap the profits from 
freight traffic. 
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4. Legislation to make the Employment 
Act of 1946 operative, by requiring Executive 
action whenever unemployment rises: Fed- 
eral spending for useful social purposes, pro- 
gressive tax relief to the broad mass of con- 
sumers, a Government banking and finance 
policy to stimulate maximum investment, 
etc. 


D. Tax policy 

Up to the present, tax reform has tended 
to be often too little, too, late, and too little 
concerned with the benefit of lower- and 
middle-income groups. We urge: 

1. Raising the personal income tax deduc- 
tion to $900. 

2. Overhauling the whole income tax law 
structure to make the tax truly progressive 
and to eliminate loopholes. 

3. Ending favoritism to the oil industry, 
through legislation which would terminate 
the special oll depletion allowance. 

F. The trade-union movement 


Today, many liberals are inclined to re- 
gard the labor movement as just another 
bureaucratized structure. Influenced by the 
apathy, conservatism, or corruption observed 
in some unions, the liberal is led to a cynical 
attitude which is a disservice both to lib- 
eralism and trade unions. We feel it would 
be a serious mistake to underestimate the 
potential represented by the greatest or- 
ganized force on the liberal side of our so- 
cial and political spectrum. We believe the 
labor movement deserves the encouragement 
and support as well as the friendly criticism 
of liberals. 

1. We support the demand for a 35-hour 
week, with time and a half for overtime 
beyond 35 hours, and double time beyond 
40 hours, as a partial and short-range re- 
sponse to the problem of automation and 
unemployment, 

2. We urge an increase in the minimum 
wage, and the inclusion of all types of labor 
under minimum-wage laws, excepting do- 
mestic workers. 

3. We support the right of teachers and 
other public employees to organize and strike, 

4. We support all democratic struggles to 
defend democracy and eliminate racial bias 
within unions. 


F. Consumer protection 


American consumers have for too long been 
denied protection from unscrupulous busi- 
ness practices. Governor Brown, Attorney 
General Mosk’s consumer fraud section, and 
President Johnson have all indicated their 
concern for this problem. The establish- 
ment of a consumer counsel for California 
is commendable, as is President Johnson’s 
appointment of a Federal counsel. The work 
of these offices needs to be strengthened by 
prompt enactment by the Congress of a 
truth-in-lending bill, and a truth-in-pack- 
aging bill. 

* . . Ea * 
IX. NATURAL RESOURCES 


The natural resources of California and 
the United States, while abundant, are not 
unlimited and must be protected from waste- 
ful exploitation, safeguarded against mo- 
nopolistic control, and developed and pre- 
served in the best public interest. The 
principles and policies under which our 
natural resourecs are developed will help to 
determine the distribution of economic op- 
portunity and power, and consequently, the 
vigor of our democracy. We support the 
following policies: 

A. Water, power, and land 

California and the American West require 
an orderly and democratic deyelopment of 
all the water resources available to us, along 
the general lines suggested by former Presi- 
dent Truman’s united western concept. In 
addition to available interior water re- 
sources we urge an expanded crash program 
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for the conversion of sea water to meet west- 
ern water shortages which are only decades 
away. 

Both water and the electric energy derived 
from it must be subject to strict enforce- 
ment of antimonopoly and antispeculation 
regulations, in line with recent decisions 
made by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall on the Pine Flat and Isabella projects. 
This policy should be extended to all water 
passing through the San Luis project, and 
all electric power at any public dam in the 
West. We would urge the establishing of 
an integrated and publicly owned electric 
power intertie between California and the 
Pacific Northwest as proposed by Secretary 
Udall. 

Large California landholdings, available 
for agricultural uses, were created by rail- 
road grants, special giveaway legislation and 
Spanish land grants, and benefit a few large 
landowners and private utilities. When 
land is tightly held and exploited as much 
of the western San Joaquin Valley is, the 
quality of the social, economic and political 
life of the community is demeaned. De- 
mocracy and individual liberty suffers 
whether the large holdings exist in South 
America or in California. We therefore urge 
application of the Federal 160-acre acreage 
limitation law to all land irrigated from 
federally subsidized reclamation installa- 
tions, in the so-called State service 
area of the San Luis project. 


B. Public land 


Recreation facilities at all reservoirs should 
be provided, in line with the policy advocated 
by Democratic Congressman B. F. Sisx, in- 
cluding public control of surrounding land. 
There should be an expansion of State and 
National public parks, including the setting 
aside of at least one new national park in 
the Washington Cascades and one in the 
Great Plains, as outlined by Secretary Udall, 
and the Indiana Dunes as proposed by Demo- 
cratic Senator Paut Dovcias, of Hlinols. 
For the preservation of our wilderness land, 
we need immediate protective legislation 
similar to that proposed by former President 
Kennedy. 

C. Other resources 
1. We suggest publie control of atomic 
energy patents developed under Government 
contract. 

2. We call for public control of communi- 
cations space satellites, preferably through 
the United Nations. 

3. We urge a severance tax on all oll and 
minerals in California as proposed in 1959 
by Gov. Edmund G. Brown. 

X. AGRICULTURE 


American agriculture is faced with three 
fundamental problems, all of which are con- 
cerned with the deterioration of the dis- 
tributive process: (1) Upgrading the nutri- 
tional standards of millions of Americans; (2) 
insuring the farmer a fair return for his 
efforts; and (3) protecting the consumer 
against high prices and quality deficiencies. 
To accomplish these goals, we suggest the 
following steps: 

1. Expansion of President Johnson's in- 
vestigation into the disparity in wholesale 
and retail prices of farm products. 

2. The continuation of long-term low in- 
terest farm loans. 

3. The implementation of Federal and 
State marketing orders including marketing 
and production research, trade promotion 
and quality improvement. 

4. Support for farm cooperatives in pur- 
chasing farm supplies and processing equip- 
ment, and in marketing farm commodities. 

5. Expeditious development and orderly 
distribution of additional water for arid and 
semiarid areas. 

We further recognize a sectional problem in 
our southwest and en the Governors 
and legislatures of our own State and neigh- 
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boring States to work toward emergency 
legislation to create housing and a minimum 
wage for farm and other migratory laborers 
in order to fill the needed labor force with- 
out another extension of the bracero pro- 
gram. 

XI. FOREIGN POLICY 

“We are confronted with a complex and 
fluid world situation,” stated Senator J. 
WILLTIAN FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, in March 
of 1964, “and we are not adapting ourselves 
to it. We are clinging to old myths in the 
face of new realities and we are seeking to 
escape the contradictions by narrowing the 
permissible bounds of public discussion, by 
relegating an increasing number of ideas and 
viewpoints to a growing category of un- 
thinkable thoughts.“ 

The California Federation of Young Demo- 
crats is dedicated to thinking unthinkable 
thoughts, and pursuing their implications, 
88 our contribution to the constant search 
for new possibilities which may lead us to 
world peace and justice. To that end, we 
present the following proposals: 

A. Dictatorships 

We stand opposed to communism and all 
other forms of dictatorship, which seek to 
create monolithic worlds, destroying the free 
development of men’s minds, beliefs, and 
cultures. As the world's most powerful ex- 
ponent of the revolutionary belief in the 
rights of men everywhere, the United States 
must take a firm and unequivocal stand 
against all forms of dictatorship. Opposi- 
tion to communism alone will not suffice in 
& world filled with millions who are impover- 
ished materially and spiritually. We must 
make clear to the world exactly what we are 
for and not only what we are against. 

B. The United Nations 

We believe that world peace can be best 
preserved and world holocaust averted 
through some kind of world federal govern- 
ment. To that end, the United Nations is 
our best available instrument. It is indeed 
man's last, best hope“ for peace. It is an 
essential forum for the development of that 
measure of world understanding and trust 
which will permit more binding interna- 
tional arrangements for the well-being of 
humanity. 

We commend the administrations of Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson for their sup- 
port of the U.N. as a means of solving inter- 
national conflicts and promoting inter- 
national governmental arrangements, and 
we urge the present administration to in- 
crease its support of the U.N. 

We condemn the American ultraright for 
its vicious and ignorant attacks on the U.N. 
We are now a leading world power, not an 
isolated and isolationist minor state, and 
rightwing attempts to lead us back to yes- 
teryear can only serve the causes of inter- 
national communism and the frustration of 
universal human aspirations. 

We propose the following program to 
solidify and strengthen the position of the 
U.N. in its quest for world order: 

1. We believe that all countries must pay 
their just share of the costs of the U.N. and 
we call for enforcement of the provision in 
the U.N. Charter which calls for loss of voting 
rights for a nation whose debt exceeds estab- 
lished limits. 

2. The U.N. should be strengthened to the 
point where it can enforce the decisions of 
the World Court. 

3. The Connally reservation to U.S. par- 
ticipation in the U.N., preventing our full 
participation in the World Court, should be 
removed. 


4. The United States should ratify the 
Genocide Convention. 

5. The United States should ratify the 
convention against slavery and forced labor 
and the convention for political rights for 
women, 
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C. Disarmament and peace 

The imperative of our day is peace. With- 
out peace, no human values, no civilization 
will survive but only “the unsullied reign of 
dust and ashes.” We believe that the United 
States must continue its efforts to negotiate 
an acceptable disarmament agreement with 
the Soviet Union and other nations. We are 
compelled to explore every opportunity for 
the establishment of an effective disarma- 
ment agreement with proper controls. This 
agreement must be a step-by-step process 
with adequate international safeguards so as 
to promote trust between nations and 
domestic economic planning to insure con- 
tinued prosperity during reconversion. 

D. Military policies 

We support Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara in his drive to assert civilian leader- 
ship in the Pentagon and we strongly sup- 
port the historical constitutional concept of 
civilian sovereignty over the military. We 
further applaud his cutbacks in defense 
spending, and elimination of unneeded mili- 
tary bases and duplications in defense pro- 
curements. 

We applaud the increased emphasis on 
conventional forces as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. Where massive retaliation is 
the only alternative to surrender, the imple- 
mentation of policy is made more difficult 
and more dangerous. 

We strongly commend the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations for opposing the 
spread of nuclear information and materials 
for military purposes to any nation. The 
dangers of accidental explosions leading to 
nuclear war are greatly enhanced if the nu- 
Clear trigger is held by many nations. We 
recommend, however, the continued trans- 
mission of such materials and information 
for peaceful purposes, We oppose the estab- 
lishment of a multilateral nuclear force on 
the grounds that it encourages the dissemi- 
nation of nuclear weapons, 

E. Latin America 


Believing that economic progress with 
social justice is the only effective and mean- 
ingful way to combat all forms of totali- 
tarianism, including communism, we support 
the Alliance for Progress and call for a re- 
dedication of our best efforts toward the 
success of this program, Furthermore, we 
believe that where planned private invest- 
ment fails to meet the goals necessary for the 
effective implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress, public funds should be used in so- 
cially useful and beneficial ways in order to 
compensate for the lack of private invest- 
ment. 

We feel that the basic purpose of Alliance- 
for-Progress money is reform in employment, 
land distribution, and health. Its purpose is 
not to prolong dictatorial regimes nor to help 
the United States or any Latin American 
country for a short run political purpose or 
cold war goal. Therefore, we oppose the use 
of Alliance funds for narrow purposes 
alien to the original goals of the Alliance. 

Because we believe that one of the aims of 
the Alliance for Progress is to create in Latin 
American states a climate in which political 
democracy can become strengthened, we call 
upon the U.S. Government to decrease, and 
cease, if necessary, the flow of Alliance-for- 
Progress moneys and materials to those na- 
tions ruled by oligarchies and dictators who 
are insufficient efforts to comply with 
the conditions established as criteria for aid 
under the Alliance for Progress. 

F. Cuba 


We recognize the Cuban revolution to be 
symptomatic of the unrest and impatience 
sweeping Latin America, an unrest and dis- 
satisfaction borne of years of physical dep- 
rivation and unmet desires for a better life 
built upon individual dignity and personal 
liberty. 

We must come to terms with this revolu- 
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tion of rising expectations. No matter how 
unpleasant the fact may be, much of the 
bitterness of these revolutions is directed 
toward the United States. We can only 
break down barriers of confusion, emotion, 
and misinformation so long as we keep 

an N. channels of communications and de- 

We do not agree with the totalitarian 
methods of the Cuban Government. We do 
not agree with all of the actions taken by the 
Cuban Government. Yet, we cannot hope 
either to support and strengthen the legiti- 
mate aims of the Cuban people or to mini- 
mize Soviet influence in Cuba if we do not 
have open and complete commuication, 

We have taken steps to lessen tension be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union. It is 
time we took similar steps in regard to 
Cuba. 

Therefore, we call upon the United States 
to open talks with the Cuban Government 
directed toward a resumption of normal dip- 
lomatic and trade relations between the two 
countries and full payment for American 
property expropriated, 

G. Middle East 

We deplore the increased buildup of arms 
in the Middle East and call for stronger U.N, 
peacekeeping operaitons there. We also call 
for a regional arms control agreement for 
the area and the neutrality of the Middle 
East guaranteed by the U.N. 

We urge Israel and the Arab States to 
negotiate their differences. Peace in the 
Middle East can become a reality with the 
realization of the opposing parties that there 
are grievances on both sides. All the people 
of the Middle East desire a better life, a wish 
that will only become reality with the casing 
of tensions. 

H. Vietnam 


tatorship on one hand and 8 
revolutionary movements on the other, with 
no meaningful democratic alternative in be- 
tween. We therefore urge the United States 
to take the leadership in for peace 
and democracy in southeast Asia by calling 
for a conference of the powers involved to 
discuss periodic United Nations supervised 
elections to unify North and South Vietnam 
in such a way as will neutralize the area, 
I. China 


It has become obvious that an increasing 
number of our friends will no longer con- 
tinue to support our in t mainland 
China policy of no trade, no recogniti: no 
seat in the U.N. oo 

Our China poli 


Man 
spokesmen such as Governor Brown and 
the president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce have cited the need for trade with 
China in nonstrategic goods. General De 
Gaulle has stated that no solution in south- 
east Asia is possible without China, 
Therefore, we urge American diplomatic 
recognition of the Peiping government and 
the development of an American policy for 
the seating of China in the United Nations 
J. World economy 


The Kennedy round of tariff discussions 
point the way to the careful and gradual 
reduction of trade barriers throughout the 
world. A world that erects economic walls 
to divide itself leads us to that narrow na- 
tionalism which creates tension between na- 
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tions. The lowering of economic barriers, 
will, on the other hand, lead to an increase 
in the communication between nations—a 
step that will lessen their conflicts, 
K. Africa 
The apartheid policy of the South African 
Government is an affront to every civilized 
practice of democracy and human rights and 
stands condemned before the forums of the 
United Nations. We strongly condemn these 
inhuman acts of violence and call on the 
United States to support motions in the 
United Nations for economic pressure against 
South Africa directed toward the elimina- 
tion of apartheid. 


Space Age Electronics Speed the Wheels 
of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 16 of this year the Honorable Henry 
Ellenbogen, president judge, court of 
comon pleas, Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., delivered a significant speech 
before the conference of judges and 
court administrators. The judge, a for- 
mer Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, made a series of recommendations 
regarding the use of automated data 
processing systems for court administra- 
tion. I wish to call his suggestions to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress: 

“Space Ace ELECTRONICS SPEED THE WHEELS 
or JustTice”—Awn ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 


TRATORS STUDYING THE Use OF AUTOMATED 
Data Processing SYSTEMS von COURT An- 
MINISTRATION, JUNE 16, 1964 

I am pleased to welcome so distin; 
an audience, consisting of president and 
associate judges, court administrators, and 
public officials. You represent the largest 
metropolitan courts of the United States, and 
other organization or institutions which are 
vitally concerned with the improvement of 
the administration of the courts. 

You have taken time out of your busy 
lives to come to Pittsburgh from California, 
Texas and New York, from Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Columbus, and other big cities. 
Your presence proves that you share our be- 
lief that the adoption of an automated data 
processing system for use in the civil division 
of large metropolitan courts marks an Im- 
portant advance in the administration of 
justice, 

Your problems are our problems. Your 
presence here today shows your interest in 
the progress which we have made in court 
administration. 

GOLD RESTORED TO GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


Pittsburgh, once defamed the world over 
as the “Smoky City,” is today hailed for re- 
storing the gold to its Golden Triangle. 
Smoke control, urban renewal, and team- 
work between local government and indus- 
trial and business leaders have combined to 
give Pittsburgh both clear skies and a shin- 
ing new reputation among the major cities 
of the United States. 
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It is my fond hope that our progress in 
court administration may add new luster to 
the image of the city of Pittsburgh and the 
county of Allegheny. 

The law's delays pose an even greater 
threat to the well-being and the happiness 
of the people of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County than did the smoke-filled skies of 
yesterday's Pittsburgh. Modern technology 
has given us a new Pittsburgh. Modern 
technology can help us solve the problems 
of court congestion and delay. 

Our problems, I assure you, are both tre- 
mendous and acute. 

The court of common pleas is the highest 
trial court in Pennsylvania. Its general 
jurisdiction embraces all cases, civil, crimi- 
nal, and equity. All political and economic 
questions which are litigated and up in our 
court. 


EIGHTH LARGEST COURT IN NATION 


Our court is a large court; indeed it is the 
eighth 1 itan court in the 
United States. It consists of 19 judges, and, 
in its varlous divisions, has 204 employees. 

Our judges are sincere and hard working. 
They faced up to the fact that old philoso- 
phies and old procedures were inadequate to 
deal even with the daily influx of new cases. 
From year to year the backlog of untried 
cases in our court was getting larger and ever 
larger. We became convinced that a new 
approach to the whole problem was neces- 
sary, that a solution had to be found to 
preserve the faith of our people in the courts, 
in the judges, and in the administration of 
Justice. 

This was the climate in which I succeeded 
to the position of president judge of the 
court of common pleas of Allegheny County. 

Justice becomes faint, and often falls, 
when our citizens must wait years for their 
day in court. Gladstone was eternally right 
when he said, “Justice delayed is justice 
denied.” Remedial action was called for— 
and quickly. 

What was the cause of the ever-growing 
backlog? How did it come about? 


HORSE AND BUGGY METHODS OUTDATED 


It is easy to answer that question. The 
cause of the backlog was the motor vehicle. 
and the ever-increasing number of serious 
accidents which attended its use. 

The Increase in population, the migration 
from the rural areas into the cities, the ex- 
pansion of business and industry, all these 
played their part, But the dominating cause, 
the one factor which overshadowed all 
others, was the ever growing number of 
serious automobile accidents caused by mil- 
lions of motor vehicles crowding our streets 
and highways. 

For all practical purposes the procedures 
and the practices of the courts, the court 
dockets with their handwritten entries, in- 
deed, the whole recordkeeping machinery and 
administrative techniques have changed lit- 
tle from what they were in the days of the 
horse and buggy, and even of the oxcart. 
With this antiquated, obsolete machinery, we 
were attempting to handle the flood of litiga- 
tion in this age of the automobile, the air- 
plane, and the space vehicle. 

This is the root and the core of the prob- 
lem. Today, practically all our activities are 
mechanized, Our business and social life 18 
dependent on the motor vehicle, 


HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS, 78 PERCENT OF CASELOAD 


Motor vehicle accidents causing property 
dameges and personal injuries constitute 78 
percent of our caseload today. 

When the Judges of our court began to face 
this problem squarely, it became obvious 
that the administrative machinery of the 
court must be made as modern and up-to- 
date as the society which we are serving. 

When I became President Judge on March 
1, 1963, I wanted to determine the dimensions 
of our problem. I asked our clerks to make 
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a careful check of our records and to advise 
me how large our backlog was, what type of 
cases it included, and how long a case had to 
wait before it could be tried. 

After some days I got answers to some of 
my questions, answers which admittedly were 
not reliable and not complete. Some of my 
questions could not be answered at all by a 
study of our records. 

I found cases that were 10 years old. Some 
were even older. Some had been put away 
in special files and drawers and then for- 
gotten. 

GOOD STAFF BUT BAD SYSTEM 

The fault was not that of the clerks. It 
was the system, or rather the lack of system. 

We had a good staff for the preparation of 
our trial list. And yet more often than not, 
our daily trial list broke down. The trial 
court rooms were open but empty; the judges 
were available but there were no cases for 
them. In short, our judicial manpower was 
wasted, the backlog was growing, and the 
lawyers were fretting. 

I quickly realized that our caseload had 
outgrown our administrative machinery. To 
Improve our system would not solve our 
problem. What was needed was a radical 
change, an entirely new system. 

I want to emphasize right here that the 
automated data processing system which you 
saw demonstrated this morning is but a part 
of the answer. It gives us the necessary 
facta speedily and up to date. 

NEW CONCEPT OF ADMINISTRATION VITAL 

However, it is necessary to realize that the 
administrator still has the responsibility of 
utilizing this tool of the space age in an 
efficient manner. Along with modern tech- 
nology must come a new concept of court 
administration. Indeed, we might call it a 
change in the basic administrative philoso- 
phy of the Judges of the court, 

If we are to attack successfully the prob- 
lems posed by the ever-mounting backlog of 
personal injury cases, we must face and an- 
swer the question as to who is responsible for 
moving a case along and seeing to it that it is 
disposed of. Is it the court and its judges, 
or is it the lawyers for the plaintiffs and the 
defendants? 

The answer to that question bears upon the 
use of a modern, up-to-date automated data 
processing system for the control and dis- 
position of cases in the civil division of the 
court. 


Lawyers frequently seek continuances of 
their cases when they are listed for trial. 
The personal convenience of the lawyers or 
of the party litigants or witnesses, or the 
fact that they have other more remunerative 
or pressing business to attend to elsewhere, 
brings persistent requests by lawyers to take 
cases off the trial list and to continue them 
to an indefinite future date. 

Such continuances are responsible for 
empty trial court rooms; they inevitably 
bring about waste of judicial manpower and 
of the court’s physical machinery. They are 
and always have been a substantial contrib- 
uting cause to the accumulation of a back- 
log. 

LAWYERS TRADITIONALLY SET PACE 

In the past, it seemed natural and proper 
that judges should only pass on cases 
brought to their attention by the lawyers or 
parties to the litigation. If the lawyer for 
the plaintiff for reasons of his own decided 
to let his case lie dormant and gather dust 
rather than bring it up for trial, and if the 
defendant did not object, the judges took no 
notice of it. 

As a rule the judges felt that the speed 
or lack of speed with which a case moved 
from the date of filing until the date of trial, 
or the question of whether it should be tried 
at all, should be left to the lawyers. It was 
because of that basic concept that when one 
of the parties moved to continue a case and 
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the other party did not object, the judges 
almost always allowed the case to go off the 
trial list. 

It is certain that continuances are one of 
the major reasons why cases are often quite 
old before they come to trial, or why they 
are allowed to lie in the files of the court for 
years without ever being called up for trial. 

JUDGES MUST EXPEDITE CASES 


I submit that this viewpoint is no longer 
tenable. I believe that once a case is filed 
in court, it is not only the right, but it is 
the duty of the judges to see that the case 
moves to trial and final disposition as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

In other words, the judges are responsible 
for the fiow of the cases and for the speed 
with which they move from filing date to 
trial. The judges must set up procedural 
and administrative devices to move the cases 
along, even though the parties concerned 
may be indifferent or unwilling to try their 
cases. To do otherwise permits old cases to 
grow older, and to accumulate. This inter- 
feres with the flow of new cases which are 
being filed every day and acts as a road 
block to their being reached for trial. Thus 
the backlog grows and . Soon all cases 
are subjected’ to interminable delays before 
reaching a trial date. 

I am firmly of the opinion that a proper 
regard for speedy justice and for the public 
interest demands that the court and the 
Judges assume the responsibility for the 
speedy disposition of all cases filed in the 
court. This is a matter which must not be 
left to the discretion or the wishes of the 
litigants and their lawyers. The judges must 
make it their business to move the cases 
along. If a litigant is not willing to have 
his case tried, it should be dismissed. Once 
it is filed in court, the case must be dis- 
posed of with all reasonable speed. 

I am aware of the fact that there are still 
many judges who hold to the contrary. 

CASE ON TRIAL LIST MUST BE TRIED 


In our court, we have adopted the prin- 
ciple that a case must move along. Once 
placed on the trial list it must be tried. It 
will not be postponed except for 
reasons, and then only upon a petition under 
oath stating adequate cause for a continu- 
ance, 

Parallel with the problem of continuances 
and aggravating it, is a heavy, indeed, an ex- 
treme accumulation of personal injury cases, 
the bulk of jury trial cases, in the hands of 


a very few law firms. This is a new develop- 


ment of the last 10 years or so. Our data 
processing system shows the 

extent of this accumulation. Allegheny 
County has about 2,400 lawyers, but only 
3 percent of the lawyers handle most jury 
cases. 

I do not wish to belabor the lawyers. 
Their acceptance of elients who come to them 
is understandable. Until now, however, these 
law firms were not aware of their contribu- 
tion to the backlog—backlogs which might 
be called individual backlogs of specific law 
firms dr of specific litigants, such as the 
traction company or the city of Pittsburgh. 

Bulwarked by our statistics, we are meet- 
ing this problem head on by requesting 
that law firms with individual backlogs en- 
gage additional trial lawyers. 

The problem of excessive accumulation 
of personal injury cases in a few law firms 
makes the preparation of a workable dally 
trial list very difficult in a large court such as 
ours. Twelve to 14 civil trial courts and 
5 or 6 criminal courts are operating here 
every trial day. 

ELECTRONICS SPEED COURTWORK 


Our automated data processing system, 
shaped and fashioned to our specific needs, 
has helped to meet this difficulty also. 

What are the benefits of this system? 
What are its advantages over the old-fash- 
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ioned system which prevailed before its 
adoption? 

There are many. Automated data proc- 
essing, of course, supplies quickly complete 
information about our caseload. It provides 
a most detailed analysis of that caseload. 
We learn how much of that caseload re- 
quires a jury trial; how many cases are equity 
cases; how many are tax appeals; eto. In 
other words, we can quickly determine how 
much of our trial period should be de- 
voted to jury trials, and how much to non- 
jury sessions. Data tells us ac- 
curately the average time which it takes 
to try a case before a Judge and jury. This, 
in turn, helps to determine the size of the 
daily, weekly, and monthly trial lists. It is 
important that the data processing system 
matches plaintiff firms with defense firms. 
A major snafu would result if we listed 
the cases without regard to the law firms 
involved. A few law firms would be swamped, 
The others would be idle. The list would 
break down. Many of our courtrooms would 
be unoccupied. Judicial manpower would 
be wasted and lost. 

CASES AND LAW FIRMS MATCHED 


Automated data processing prints a list 
which allots to each law firm the number of 
cases which it can handle with its trial per- 
sonnel. It matches each trial law firm with 
the opposing law firm. It distributes the 
work among all available trial firms and 
trial lawyers, so that the entire trial list can 
be serviced by the trial bar, so that no law 
firm has more cases listed for a particular 
day than it can and should handle. Based 
upon these considerations, the automated 
data processing system matches the cases 
and the law firms, and then prints the 
daily, weekly, and monthly trial lists with 
as many copies as are desired. ` 

Basically, we take the oldest cases first. 
Data processing does that with ease. 

Periodically we ask the machines to an- 
alyze the backlog and to tell us how many 
of the older cases have not yet been dis- 
posed of. This the machine will do by means 
of a printed list containing the titles or 
captions of the cases, the names of the law- 
yers, the number and term and year when 
gach case was filed, and its number on the 
issue docket. 

This enables us to inquire again into the 
reason for the delay of each case to deter- 
mine whether the reason given for passing 
it by is still valid, and, if invalid, to restore 
it to the active trial lists. This process goes 
on periodically so that the average waiting 
time for all cases is constantly reduced. 

LAGGARDS ARE EASILY INDENTIFIED 

There is still another basic service which 
this system provides. It controls the flow 
of each case. 

On October 2, 1963, we adopted an order of 
court which provides that each case must be 
placed at issue, that is, declared ready for 
trial, within 30 days after the pleadings are 
closed. If the plaintiff falls to do so, the de- 
fendant may move for judgment of nonpros. 
Failing that, the court, of its own motion, 
may order the case upon the issue docket. 

Our automated data processing system 
searches out the laggards among litigants 
and lawyers. It advises us when a party 
fails to comply and move the case along, so 
that we can compel appropriate action. In 
this manner we control and speed the flow 
of iltigation. Once at issue, each case is 
reached in turn. 

There is also our order of October 3, 1963. 
A copy of this order is included in our data 
processing manual, I direct your attention 
to it. It makes the automated data proc- 
essing system an integral part of our court 
records. 

It stipulates that no action in equity or at 
law, embracing actions of trespass, as- 
sumpsit, eminent domain, divorce, eject- 
ment, foreign attachment, fraudulent debt- 
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ors attachment, libel and slender, man- 
damus, quiet title, quo warranto, repjevin, 
sci fa sur mechanics lien, or tax appeal, may 
be commenced in our court unless the plain- 
tiff or his attorney fills out the prescribed 
source document (punch card) for our auto- 
mated data processing system. 

The order further stipulates that no at- 
torney can enter his appearance or place a 
case at issue-or withdraw his appearance, or 
issue a praecipe for a writ of scire facias for 
83 additional parties, or discontinue and 
settle @ case without filling out — 
ate form. z baits 

For the benefit of our guests here today, 
and so that other courts may have the bene- 
fit of our experience, we have prepared a 
manual on the operation of the automated 
data processing system in use in our court, 
which we have distributed to you. This 
manual contains the detailed operation of 
the system. Therefore we need not discuss 
it here. 

AN 8,000 BACKLOG CUT TO 5,559 

The substantial reduction in our backlog 
of cases is an achievement in which every 
Judge of this court played a part, and in 
which everyone can take pride. When I be- 
came president judge on March 1, 1963, the 
backlog of cases at issue was about 8,000. As 
of June 15, it is 5,559. j 

During this period our court disposed of 
an amazing total of 3,703 jury cases—2,414 
of them from our inherited backlog. This 
means that we have been able to dispose of 
many more cases than have been newly filed. 

It would not be true to say that this is 
due solely to the use of the automated data 
processing system. We have instituted a 
number of procedural reforms which are 
largely responsible for our success, and we 
are planning additional reforms, However, 
it is true that the data processing system 
has been of substantial help to us in our 
task. Each new procedural reform has been 
analyzed and tested by it. Furthermore, it 
has supplied a steady check for us to see 
whether we are moving ahead or falling be- 
hind, 

The United States is the most advanced 
country in the world. Its technology is 
ahead of that of every other country. Its 
courts should make use of the modern mira- 
cles of technology to provide the most effi- 
cient machinery to dispense justice. 

My colleagues on the court and I are grati- 
fied that we have been able to adapt an 
automated data processing system to the 
needs of a large metropolitan court in han- 
dling the civil caseload. 

THRESHOLD OF BASIC REFORM 


I believe that we stand at the threshold 
of a great and basic reform in court admin- 
istration. Our use of automated data proc- 
essing is just at the beginning. We intend 
to refine it further. We plan to extend its 
use to many other divisions of.this court. 
We feel great satisfaction in charting a new 
course in the field of judicial administration, 
and in having adapted the products of mod- 
ern technology to one of the oldest fields of 
human endeavor. 

Electronic control and management of 
court cases are not important in themselves, 
Neither is the availability of complete and 
accurate statistics of the court activity, but 
speedy and complete justice is important. 
Throughout all of history, men of vision 
have led the way to enlightened law and 
Justice. 

The Preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States enumerates the aims and pur- 
poses which inspired the framers of the 
Constitution. Listed as the very first goal 
is, to establish justice.“ 

To establish justice—this is our aim. This 
is our purpose. We have dedicated our very 
lives to this goal. 

The courts are an ancient and honorable 
institution. Each generation must do its 
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part to uphold the ideal of full and complete 
justice and to adjust the machinery of the 
courts to the age in which it lives. It is our 
humble hope that the innovations which we 
have pioneered in Allegheny County, and 
which you have seen today, will contribute 
to the improvement of justice in the courts 
of law in the United States of America. The 
United States—man's last great hope for 
justice, freedom, and liberty, should lead 
the way toward making justice speedy and 
complete. 


Happy Birthday, Miss Helen Keller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, June 27, was the 84th birthday 
of my most remarkable constituent, Miss 
Helen Keller. Miss Keller, who has been 
both blind and deaf throughout her life, 
has become an international symbol of 
human courage, She is the author of 
nine books, and continues as a counselor 
for the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the American Foundation for 
Oversea Blind, for whom she formerly 
toured the world and lectured on behalf 
of the blind and the deaf. Millions of 
Americans have taken her into their 
hearts after seeing The Miracle Work- 
er,” the well-known play and movie 
which was based on her liberation from a 
world of darkness and silence. 

I am happy to extend my warmest 
congratulations to this great lady who 
has so courageously demonstrated the 
ruggedness of the human spirit. The 
New York Herald Tribune, June 29, 1964, 
carried an article on Miss Keller which, 
with permission to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith: 

HELEN KELLER’S SEAT ON THE Canis 

NEIGHBORS Drop IN For Her 84TH BIRTH- 


DAY 
(By Don Ross) 


Easton, Conn.—Helen Keller, the blind 
and deaf woman who has become a world- 


her at her white clapboard home, Arcan 
Ridge. 

She suffered a slight stroke about a year 
ago and, although she has almost complete- 
ly recovered from it, she is no longer per- 
mitted by her physician to go downstairs. 
She likes to sit on the terrace outside her 
bedroom, often with Tinker, her dachshund. 

At the back of Miss Keller's spacious house 
there is a cedar railing that winds down to 
the garden where she used to love to smell 
the flowers that she couldn't see. The rail- 
ing is no longer used and there are now 
flowers in boxes on her terrace. Helen Keller 
without flowers, a friend once said, would be 
unthinkable; and Mark Twain, who pro- 
foundly admired her courage, remarked that 
she had as rare a fragrance as any flower. 

NINE BOOKS 


Miss Keller, author of nine books, has given 
up her writing and lecturing. She devoted 
herself to traveling and writing in the in- 
terests of the blind-deaf, and she once said 
that no life was deeply lived unless it was 
dedicated to others. Now the blind-deaf 
will have to find another great champion. 
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Her last public appearance was in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on April 8, 1961. President Ken- 
nedy received her at the White House. 

Though she is in retirement, she still holds 
the title of counselor on national and inter- 
national relations for the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind and the American Founda- 
tion for Overseas Blind, 15 West 16th Street, 
in New York, in whose behalf she toured the 
world and became one of its best-known 
women. 

BELOVED “TEACHER” 

Miss Keller’s immediate family includes 
only her sister, Mrs. Mildred Tyson, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and her brother, Phillips Brooks 
Keller, of Dallas, Tex. But she has what has 
been described as slews“ of nieces, nephews, 
great-nieces and great-nephews. Mrs. Tyson 
was born at just about the time when young 
Helen, then a violent, unruly 7-year-old who 
could utter only shrill cries like a wild ani- 
mal, was being liberated from her dark and 
silent world by her teacher, Miss Anne Sul- 
livan. 

It was Miss Sullivan, herself almost blind, 
who taught the struggling, kicking Helen 
Keller that there were words and that they 
had a meaning and that through them she 
could communicate with other human be- 
ings. Miss Sullivan, Helen Keller’s beloved 
„teacher —she never called her anything 
else—died in 1936. 

The poignant moment when Miss Sullivan 
thrust the young Helen’s left hand under a 
water pump and at the same time kept 
“spelling” into her right hand the manual 
alphabet symbol for water—and finally made 
the child understand—has become a prized 
possession of millions of Americans, thanks 
in large part to the successful play and movie, 
“The Miracle Worker” in which Patty Duke 
was young Helen and Anne Bancroft was 
Anne Sullivan. 

Neighbors are expected to drop in today 
to pay their respects at the house that was 
named for South Arcan, Scotland, where Miss 
Keller and teacher used to spend pleasant 
vacation days. (The first Arcan Ridge in 
Easton burned to the ground November 23, 
1946 and the second, almost a replica, was 
built some months later.) 

DEAR FRIENDS 


Among Miss Keller’s dearest friends these 
days are Miss Katharine Cornell, the actress, 
and Miss Nancy Hamilton, Miss Cornell’s sec- 
retary. Miss Cornell and Miss Hamilton 
know the manual alphabet, which is used by 
friends to converse with Miss Keller. Miss 
Keller holds out her right hand, cupped and 
palm up, with the thumb and first finger 
separated. Her friends then form letter sym- 
bols by the pressure of their finger against 
Miss Kellers hand. In times past, Miss 
Keller also has read“ her friends’ lips and 
throats by placing her sensitive fingers 
against them, but she uses this method less 
frequently these days. 

Among those who now visit Miss Keller 
regularly are the three trustees who take care 
of her business affairs. They are James S. 
Adams, of Greenwich; Richard H. Migel, of 
Monroe, N.Y., and Jansen Noyes, Jr. of 
Darien. 

From the American Foundation for the 
Blind frequently comes Mrs. Mary Gallagher, 
whose title is Administrative Secretary for 
Helen Keller Affairs. She handles Miss Kel- 
ler’s correspondence. M. Robert Barnett, the 
foundation's executive secretary, also visits 
Miss Keller, 

The household staff at Arcan Ridge con- 
sists of three women—a supervisor, a house- 
Keeper, and a cook, 

Miss Keller has outlived the two women 
who were closest to her—Miss Sullivan and 
Miss Polly Thomson, who succeeded Miss Sul- 
livan as her companion, Miss Thomson died 
in 1960. Mrs, Evelyn D. Seide, who had been 
Miss Keller’s secretary for years, succeeded 
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Miss Thomson as companion, but her sery- 
ices in this latter role were not long needed 
because it was shortly after this that Miss 
Keller made her last public appearance. 


Battle of Gettysburg Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Gettysburg Fire Department 
marks the anniversary of the battle with 
appropriate services. 

Sunday evening, June 28, Mayor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, of Baltimore, gave the 
anniversary address, on the high school 
football field. This was followed by an 
inspiring concert played by the Marine 
Corps School Band of Quantico, Va. 

The mayor's address follows: 

ADDRESS or THEODORE R. MCKELpIN, MAYOR oF 
BALTIMORE, ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG (JULY 1, 2, 3), GETTYSBURG, 
Pa., SUNDAY, JUNE 28, 1964 
One hundred and one years have passed 

since the greatest tragedy in American his- 
tory reached its culmination on this spot; 
and on this spot a few months later was 
delivered the speech that for a hundred years 
has remained the supreme example of Amer- 
ican oratory. Lincoln was dedicating a 
memorial to the past, but he dismissed that 
briefly and turned his attention to the pres- 
ent and the future—“it is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us.” 

After a century and more that warning 
remains in full force and effect. There is 
still a great task remaining before us, and 
it ls for us here to be dedicated to that task 
rather than to the remembrance of things 
past, The union was preserved at Gettys- 
burg, but the first words of the document 
creating the Union, the Constitution of the 
United States, are: “We the people * * * to 
form a more perfect union * * * do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” 

Other things are mentioned, but our first 
proclaimed purpose then was “to form a more 
perfect Union,” and it remains our purpose 
today. Note carefully that the phrase is not 
“a perfect Union,” but “a more perfect Un- 
ion.” The men who wrote the Constitution 
were realists. They knew that perfection is 
not attainable in this world. But they were 
also progressives. They believed that a closer 
approach to perfection is always possible, 
therefore “to form a more perfect Union” is 
a continuing process. It is “the great task 
remaining before us” as it was before the 
people who Ustened to Lincoln on the field 
of Gettysburg in 1863, And it is for us, as 
it was for them, to be dedicated to that 
task. 


I regard it as a most happy circumstance 
that just a few days before this celebration 
we took another long step toward the forma- 
tion of a more perfect Union. I am keenly 
aware of the fact that the passage of Federal 
civil rights legislation will not solve all our 
racial problems, any more than the Battle of 
Gettysburg solved all the problems of dis- 
sension within the Union; but as the battle 
made it possible for the Union to survive, so 
passage of the civil rights bill makes it pos- 
sible for our ideal to survive—the ideal of 
equal justice under law. It is true that we 
have not yet attained that ideal; but it is 
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equally true—and this is what counts—that 
we have not abandoned that ideal, we have 
not turned our backs upon it, we are still 
marching toward it. Therefore it is our right 
to cry to the spirit of Lincoln, brooding over 
this battlefield, We are coming, Father Abra- 
ham, 300,000 more - no, not 300,000, 160 
million, willing a larger measure of justice to 
a minority of 20 million. 

While that spirit animates us we can listen 
untroubled to the admonition of 1863, “that 
these honored dead shall not have died in 
vain.” For every step we take toward estab- 
lishing equal justice for all men is proof that 
they have not died in vain. We may indeed 
regret that our progress is not faster; but 
that regret is counterbalanced by rejoicing 
that we do move forward, not toward, old, 
unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago. 

I am not forgetting that this view of our 
present situation meets with strong dissent 
in certain quarters; but neither am I for- 
getting that in 1863 one-third of the coun- 
try saw the Battle of Gettysburg as undi- 
luted calamity. But that view is no longer 
taken by intelligent Americans anywhere. 
There are no more loyal citizens of a far 
greater and more powerful union than the 
descendants of the losers on this field. Over 
and over again, they have sealed their faith 
with their blood—at Santiago, at Chateau 
Thierry, at Bastogne, at Okinawa, on Heart- 
break Ridge in Korea. 

Nor do I believe that it will be long before 
those perturbed spirits see in the events of 
1964 that distress them now an outcome fully 
as fortunate as the defeat of secession. For 
it is a far from perfect union, it is not even 
a free country in which any man drags a 
chain riveted upon him by the law of the 
land. It does not matter that it may be an 
invisible chain whose links are not of iron, 
but of discrimination, deprivation, unequal 
justice; they are still chains, and when we 
strike them off we obey the injunction cast 
on the surface of the Liberty Bell Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 

But the crown of our good fortune in 1964 
is the fact that this long stride forward was 
made possible, not by the terrible ordeal of 
battle but by the orderly of self- 
government, by taking counsel together, by 
substituting ballots for bullets. A victory 
without carnage is twice as great a triumph 
as one won by fire and steel. But as we stand 
here let us never forget that such a victory 
in our time was made possible by the men 
who fought here with blood and tron. In- 
deed, they did not die in vain. 

Yet on this occasion I think there is 
another speech made by Lincoln that we 
should bear in mind. I refer to the second 
inaugural when, at the end of a great war, 
he asserted that the first duty of the Amer- 
ican people was to “bind up the Nation's 
wounds.” We should bear that in mind to- 
day, for the battle over civil rights has 
left wounds. I do not think they are deep, 
but even a superficial wound left unattended 
can give great trouble. 

We must face the fact that there are some 
among us who seem inclined rather to irri- 
tate than to bind up the wounds. Iam frank 
to say that I do not understand their men- 
tal processes. When it is suggested, appar- 
ently in all seriousness, that the political 
history of the past 30 years should be, or 
could be reversed, I simply don't know what 
those people are talking about. : 

For my part, I think we may take pride in 
the record of the past 30 years. Of course, it 
isn't perfect, Part of the time under Demo- 
cratic, part of the time under Republican 
leadership, we have done some unwise things, 
some wasteful things, some downright stupi 
things; but I do not believe that we have 
done many vicious things. The few inci- 
dents that I recall with shame were never 
the work of the responsible party leadership, 
and I grant that to the other party as well as 
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to my own. They were always the work of 
some irres le individual on the lower 
political levels and usually in revolt against 
the leaders of his own A 

It is my opinion that the overall record of 
this Republican for the past 30 years shows 
progress toward, not away from the ideal of 
equal justice for all men. No doubt we still 
have a long way to go, but the point at issue 
is not the distance we have covered, but the 
direction we have taken. To reverse history 
is, of course, impossible, but if it were pos- 
sible in this case it would be undesirable, for 
it would mean going in the opposite direc- 
tion, the direction of inequality, of oppres- 
sion, of injustice. 

To suggest such an about-face, even as 
theoretically desirable, is not to bind up 
the Nation's wounds, but rather to rub salt 
into them. The curative process is to make 
every effort to see that the new legislation is 
applied to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. This means that it must not carry 
any infection of greed, self-interest, or mal- 
ice. The body politic was never infected by 
equal justice, for it is an antiseptic; the dam- 
age is done when wounds are exposed to ig- 
norance, prejudice, and superstition. Men 
who handle such things are not competent to 
bind up the Nation’s wounds. 

There is no more appropriate spot than the 
field of Gettysburg on which to consider our 
duty as citizens who have inherited the task 
of carrying on what Lincoln called “the un- 
finished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced.” That was 
not partisan work. It was not work for the 
advantage of any party, or faction, or caste, 
or class; it was to proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land to all the inhabitants thereof. 

To the extent that each of us works hon- 
estly and sincerely to establish equal justice 
under law we shall be binding up the Na- 
tion’s wounds. To the extent that our efforts 
are successful, those wounds will prove to be 
superficial, and will soon heal without leay- 
ing a scar. But the task admits of no delay. 
The time is now; for even trifling injuries 
not given first ald promptly may soon be 
hard to heal, and if they were deliberately 
irritated and inflamed might swiftly pass 
beyond the power of medication and require 
surgery too severe to be contemplated with- 
out a shudder. 

Let us leave this field, then, determined to 
do everything in our power, not in some dis- 
tant future, but tomorrow, to discourage 
every effort to divide our people, to turn 
back the clock, to reverse history; for only 
so can we discharge the duty laid upon us in 
Lincoln's immortal words: “Highly resolve 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of breedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, or the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


Polls as Political Weapons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
now until the Republican Convention, we 
are going to be surfeited with polls which 
are used primarily to influence delegates 
and in all probability have little or no 
basis in truthfully representing public 
opinion, as noted by William S. White 
in his column entitled “The Passing 
Scene” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star of June 29, Mr. White's article 
follows: 
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THE PASSING SCENE 
(By William S. White) 
POLLS AS POLITICAL WEAPONS 


Gov. William Scranton's forces are now 
calling in the most doubtful of all “sci- 
ences"—that of the pollsters—in their at- 
tempt to defeat Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
for the Republican presidential nomination. 

The gathering p is to saturate the 
country with all sorts of polls showing or 
purporting to show that “GOLDWATER can't 
win” and with chilling statistics suggesting 
that with Senator GOLDWATER on the ticket 
the GOP might as well not go into the cam- 
paign at all. 

The first and most obvious shortcoming 
of this tactic from the point of view of the 
Republicans themselves is that they may 
well wind up with Senator GOLDWATER as 
thelr candidate anyhow, meanwhile having 
drenched the Nation with violent claims that 
he is as good as licked before he reaches the 
starting line. But there are other and far 
deeper shortcomings. 

DESTROYING A CANDIDATE 


Nothing in law or Constitution forbids the 
effort. The technique of attempting to de- 
stroy a candidacy before the voters them- 
selves get an opportunity at it has before 
this been shown in American politics— 
though not on the present scale. 

All the same—and in spite of the profound 
objective likelihood that in all present cir- 
cumstances Senator GOLDWATER would in- 
deed stand a very thin chance against Presi- 
dent Johnson—those who take up this weap- 
on are accepting a heavy responsibility. 

There is, first of all, an unavoidable ques- 
tion as to whether this form of polling for 
propaganda purposes is not an abuse of fair 
play and a means of subverting free and 
thoughtful voter choice by creating—rather 
than merely reporting—a reverse bandwagon 
psychology against a marked candidate. 

Then there is, second, the important re- 
lated question as to how disinterested and 
reliable the polls generally really are and 
whether they are not taking onto themselves 
an undue place and weight in the American 
electoral process, ‘ 

Is this form of half-hidden persuasion ac- 
tually a good thing, a tolerable thing, or 
simply and clearly a bad thing in a political 
society supposedly resting upon the con- 
scientious and dutiful choices of millions of 


` individual voters as to what candidate ought 


to be elected rather than what candidate 
can be elected? 

The issues posed here are by no means 
novel to those whose professional obligations 
have required them for years now to ponder 
anxiously the increasing—if not now over- 
weening—power of the. polling industry in 
this land. Many sensitive newspaper editors, 
for example, are troubled between the right 
and duty to give the people all the news, 
against the undoubted possibility that some 
of the polls sometimes more nearly make the 
news, by creating public attitudes, than 
merely pass it on to the public, 

The true question here is not whether 
Senator GOLDWATER can in fact be denied the 
nomination. Nor do his public positions— 
some of which to this columnist for one have 
long seemed honorably but badly wrong— 
have anything whatever to do with the mat- 
ter at hand. 

GOOD AND BAD POLLS 


For the true question here goes to the 
heart of what is a proper public philosophy. 
It is not whether Senator GOLDWATER should 
be stopped, but rather what means and 
methods for trying to stop him are permis- 
sible in a responsible political society. 

The system of nominating high public of- 
ficials in America has for more than one cèn- 
tury been consciously based on the idea not 
merely of a free choice for the sovereign 
voters but of a free choice sheltered to the 
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last possible degree from the intrusions of 
such things as gimmickry and hucksterism, 
These things are foreign to free choice, in any 
adult sense. 

There are, of course, some good and use- 
ful the Gallup and Roper polls, for 
illustration—and this column is in no way an 
attack upon them. But there are polls and 
polls. And some of them go on seemingly 
unchallenged from one major error to an- 
other because our political processes are sim- 
ply not geared to make objective evaluations 
of either their competence or their motives. 

The more or less unidentified poll, the 
“they-say” poll, the gee-whiz, isn’t-it-ghastly 
poll, is a most dubious political weapon— 
quite regardless of what one may think of 
the person against whom it is being used. 


The Results of Changing Our Constitu- 
tional Concepts by Supreme Court 
Ralings 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming more and more evident that a 
majority of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court have accepted the notion that a 
new order must be brought about in the 
United States by the judicial, rather 
than the legislative branch. That such 
a concept will do violence to constitu- 
tional government is without doubt. 
That such a concept will lead to dis- 
sension and internal disorder is being 
proven daily in the lawless demonstra- 
tions and flaunting of law-enforcement 
officers in every part of the country. 

The strength of our Government was 
built on a respect for the Constitution 
and the authority of the law. The law 
was respected because it was developed 
through careful and deliberate consid- 
eration by elected representatives of the 
people. The problems of violence and 
lawlessness began with the breakdown of 
the separation of powers as set forth in 
the Constitution, when the Executive 
and the Supreme Court seized the power 
which should remain in the hands of 
Congress. 

An interesting point on what is hap- 
pening under the Supreme Court con- 
cept of government is developed in the 
following editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News of June 27, 1964: 

Ir Ir Hap Nor Come Ur 

Negro partisans now act as if the civil 
rights bill were law and had already passed 
both Houses of Congress, which is confidently 
expected. Also expected is militant enforce- 
ment of what has been constitutionally un- 
plied for a century. 

Less articulate and pugnacious, however, 
are the millions of detached and uninvolved 
observers among both races who were 
spurred to meditation, anyhow, in this the 
10th year of the Supreme Court scholastic 
Judgment. 

Suppose the ruling on integration had not 
Suppose the States with heavy 


with bayonets in challengeable lower court 
force rulings, 
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A social stratification not based on pig- 
mentation was taking place everywhere, and 
faster in the South than in the North. 
There are records of scholastic integration 
based on a human being's qualifications 
and not on token ratios of whites to blacks, 
Negro concert societies and theaters in New 
Orleans, Dallas, and elsewhere were giving 
programs to unsegregated audiences. 

Long before Metropolitan Opera Soprano 
Leontyne Price came on the scene, Dallas 
was buying tickets to hear the “Black Patti,” 
Roland Hayes, Marian Anderson, et al. 
Marion Anderson was not the outstanding 
Negro mezza-soprano but one of the most 
distinguished art-song singers in interna- 
tional music. 

The force provisions of the 1954 decision, 
symbolized by the Little Rock imbroglio, 
actually hardened feelings. The result now 
is a deeper racial cleavage that will take 
five times as long to mend as did the facts 
of pre- 1964 biracialism. 

The substance of equality was set back 
for fanatical pursuit of the forms. The 
Supreme Court decision, further, gave rise 
to a judicial philosophy that makes any 
five politically untouchable Justices (a ma- 
jority of nine) the arbiters of human nature 
and, fearfully, the rulers by decree in some 
areas. 

The Court, now in recess until October, 
continues more and more to reform rather 
than to decide. An exasperated Justice 
Harlan objects strenuously to some of the 
Court's recent rulings and particularly to 
the view on the Court that it should reform 
when other branches of the Government 
fail to act. 

The private acts of individuals, as well as 
their private property, are controlled by 
Court decree. States not only are told to 
redistrict—but told how to do it even to 
percentage points. 

Negroes, in the meantime, still express 
doubt that the civil rights bill can or will 
insure fulfilment of their ambitions. Their 
followers are being enjoined to continue their 
picketing, marching, and sit-in techniques. 

Peace—it once was wonderful. 


State Taxation Subcommittee Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Special Subcommittee on State 
Taxation of Interstate Commerce of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on 
which I serve, issued the first part of its 
report pursuant to its mandate under 
Public Law 86-272. It deals with the 
effect of State income taxes on businesses 
selling across State lines. We on the 
subcommittee were aware of the impor- 
tance of the questions being studied, but 
it has only been since the filing of the 
report that the great magnitude of the 
interest of the business community and 
other concerned Americans has become 
apparent. 

I know that requests for copies of 
House Report No. 1480 have been re- 
ceived by a great many offices on both 
sides of Capitol Hill. The mass media 
have assigned much importance to this 
subject which vitally affects hundreds of 
thousands of businesses throughout the 
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United States. By and large, they have 
performed good service to their readers 
by lucidly explaining a complex subject. 

As an example, I should like at this 
time to present for the information of my 
colleagues a story on House Report No. 
1480 which appeared in the June 20, 1964, 
issue of Business Week magazine: 

Five years ago, Congress made a historic 
foray into the maze of State taxes on busi- 
nesses that operate in more than one State. 
It passed a law prohibiting States from tax- 
Ing the income of out-of-State companies 
that do no more than solicit orders within 
the State. And it promised more definitive 
laws after a thorough study. 

This week, results of a 3-year study by a 
special subcommittee began to emerge 
through the House Judiciary Committee. 
The first two volumes of the report focus on 
income taxes; two more volumes, due early 
next year, will deal with taxes on inventories, 
sales, and use. With these reports in hand, 
Congress could act next year. 

BASIC CHANGES 

This week's report by a subcommittee 
headed by Representative ED] N E. WILLIS, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, makes no 8 
recommendations, and Writs himself says: 
“I don't visualize vast revision of State's 
taxes.“ But the suggestions of a new ap- 
proach to taxation of interstate companies 
add up to fundamental changes—and per- 
haps a new row over States’ rights. 

SOURCE OF INCOME 


Most of the 38 States and subdivisions that 
levy business income taxes use “source of in- 
come” as their criterion in taxing out-of- 
State companies. Each State applies its tax 
to the share of a company’s income that was 
generated within its boundaries. 

This has proved to be a cloudy area of de- 
cision. The study suggests that tt might be 
better to apply taxes on the basis of the ac- 
tivities of a company that have caused the 
State to incur costs. International tax law 
and treaties generally give a country juris- 
diction over foreign companies only when 
they have a “permanent establishment” with- 
in the country. 


THE COURT TREND 


The subcommittee's proposals are flying 
in the face of Supreme Court decisions 
trending in the opposite direction, but Rep- 
resentative WII Aus points out that all these 
rulings have been on State laws. The com- 
mittee does not think that the courts would 
rule against Federal laws that set guidelines 
in this area. 

The 1959 law was sparked by a Supreme 
Court decision that a State could tax a por- 
tion of income of an out-of-state company 
that had a sales office in that State. Shortly 
afterward, the Court refused to review two 
cases in which lower courts had upheld 
State taxes on companies that only solicited 
orders in the States. 

Last week, in a 5-to-4 decision, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the power of the State 
of Washington to levy a gross receipts tax 
on General Motors Corp. on business gener- 
ated within its borders by salesmen who are 
based in neighboring Oregon. The High 
Court held that “the privilege of doing busi- 
ness“ was sufficient basis for paying a tax. 
Gross receipts and sales taxes are not covy- 
ered by the 1959 Federal law. 


BAD FOR EVERYONE 


The House study attempts to prove that 
the present system “works badly for both 
business and the States.“ It says: 

It is the picture of a system in which the 
States are reaching farther and farther to 
impose smaller and smaller Liabilities on 
more and more companies. It is the picture 
of a system which calls upon tax adminis- 
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trators to enforce the unenforcible, and the 
taxpayer to comply with the uncompliable.” 

As compliance breaks down, the States 
lose revenue and the tax burden on business 
becomes inequitable. At least 120,000 and 
possibly 200,000 corporations, most of them 
small, operate in more than one State. But 
only about 21,000 companies, most of them 
large, pay taxes in more than one State. 

Part of the leakage of revenues is the re- 
sult of the complexity of State tax policies, 
the committee says. 

“The complexities and diversity become 
overwhelming for all but the biggest com- 
panies,” the report notes. Thus, in collect- 
ing taxes, States “appear to concentrate on 
the larger companies, but even then are not 
entirely successful,” it says. ; 

TOO MUCH, TOO LITTLE 

The greatest difficulty, the report finds, 
is in allocating income among the States. 
Many companies are overtaxed, yet overall 
business is undertaxed, partly because the 
complex apportionment of income opens 
loopholes. 

Instead of basing the apportionment on 
sales, it might be easier to base it on payroll 
or property value, the committee suggests. 
Any formula based on sales founders on the 
very question of what a sale is. Does it 
take place when a contract is signed, when 
the seller's home office accepts the order, 
when the seller ships the goods, or when 
they reach the buyer? 

This leads, the report says, “to a bewilder- 
ing maze of complications from which even 
the most eager taxpayer may be expected to 
recoil.” The group suggests basing taxes on 
the “permanent establishment” within each 
State, but perhaps including such items as 
inventories in public warehouses. 


Taras Shevchenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a few words on Taras Shev- 
chenko: 


Taras SHEVCHENKO, FIGHTER FOR UKRAINE'S 
FREEDOM (1814-61) 


Taras Shevchenko was among the boldest 
and bravest fighters for the freedom of the 
Ukrainian people. He was the most gifted 
and gallant leader of his people during the 
19th century, and was perhaps the most 
famous Ukrainian in their modern history. 
During his short but distinguished and 
meteoric career he was an intellectual giant, 
an unrivalled poet, a master of the Ukrainian 
literature, a great patriot, and above all an 
inspiring leader of his people through his 
writings on the Ukraine's national literature. 

This humble son of the Ukraine, whose 
150th birthday anniversary is being observed 
in all Ukrainian communities throughout 
the world, was born under bondage as a 
serf, and he did not live to see how hard 
his compatriots were struggling to shake off 
their serfdom from Russia’s czarist tyranny. 
Throughout his mature life he advocated, 
through his beautiful poems on Ukrainian 
national heroes, the fight for freedom for 
which their forebears fought and died. Be- 
cause of his undying love for his people, and 
painfully aware of their inability to regain 
their freedom, his efforts were directed to the 
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revival and regeneration of the Ukrainian na- 
tional spirit. He wanted to awaken them 
from their complacency and slumber, and 
be prepared to fight for it. 

Shevchenko actually took part in some 
uprisings in his early youth, and in fact was 
the leader in some of these uprisings against 
Russian authorities in the 1830's, Of course 
when caught he was imprisoned for a number 
of years, thus experiencing harsh treatment 
in the hands of Russian agents for the sake 
of the cause he had been advocating. But 
his most significant and signal services for 
the freedom of the Ukrainian people were 
rendered through his soul-stirring and life- 
giving writings, especially through his poems. 
Long before his death he had become the 
Ukraine's national bard, the poet laureate 
of the Ukrainian people, and the most be- 
loved of their leaders. As such he is duly 
honored today, and as a token of the free 
world’s admiration for his services for 
Ukraine's freedom and also for freedom as a 
sacred human cause, his statue was erected 
and unveiled on June 27 in the Nation's 
Capital. 


State Taxation of Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, a serious 
problem which requires our careful con- 
sideration is that created by the un- 
wieldly mass of State income tax laws 
confronting companies which sell goods 
across State lines. So complex is the 
present system of multistate taxation 
that until recently no detailed analysis 
was available to us of its actual opera- 
tion. However, as the result of the re- 
port recently submitted by the Special 
Subcommittee on State Taxation of In- 
terstate Commerce of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, we can now gage the 
compliance burdens which the system of 
multiple State laws imposes on busi- 
nesses both large and small. 

The special subcommittee should be 
commended for what the New York 
Times has described on its front page 
as “the first serious effort by Congress 
to appraise the effect of State taxation 
on interstate commerce.” The story was 
written by the able journalist, Anthony 
Lewis. I believe that this report will con- 
vince us that we must take steps to 
remedy a system which works badly for 
both businesses and for the States. We 
are grateful to the special subcommittee 
for the excellent legislative tool which it 
has prepared for us. 

At this time I wish to introduce into 
the Recorp an editorial on this impor- 
tant subject which appeared in the New 
York Times on Wednesday, June 17, 
1964: 

STRAIGHTENING A TAX Mur 

Corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce face a burdensome bedeviling maze 
of taxes levied by the States. The result, 
according to a special study made by a House 
judiciary subcommittee, is a big gap be- 
tween what the States should get and what 
they receive. It is a thoroughly inequitable 

with some companies paying too 
much but many more paying too little. The 
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shortfall in revenues has led the States to 
make things even more difficult; they have 
imposed new taxes that add more to the 
complexities and paperwork of corporations 
than to State treasuries. 

Most of the trouble stems from the diver- 
sity of corporate taxation. With each sov- 
ereign State insisting on its own set of laws, 
noncompliance is encouraged and economic 
distortions made inevitable. Small compan- 
les simply cannot cope with the varying 
formulas; bigger companies have been con- 
centrating their business where tax pay- 
ments are least onerous. Clearly, the entire 
area of corporate taxation by the States must 
be so reformed as to benefit both the States 
and business, 

The solution lies in a more uniform tax 
code applied across the board. Unfor- 
tunately the States have resisted any such 
code. But they may be spurred to action 
by the subcommittee report, for it demon- 
strates that the States are reaching a point 
of no return in their pursuit of independent 
taxing policies. The incredible hodgepodge 
they have created is unable to generate the 
revenues they need to improve and extend 
their own services. Unless they are prepared 
to carry out reforms, they will have to de- 
pend on Washington for funds, which means 
keeping up the level of Federal taxation. 

Congress can help straighten out the maze 
of State taxation by establishing compre- 
hensive guidelines. The States may object 
that this would encroach on their own rights 
of taxation, but it is painfully obvious that 
these rights have been abused and misused. 
A uniform tax formula written by 
would give the States a greater share of tax 
revenues while easing the lot of corporations. 

We have long urged that tax structure re- 
form must go hand in hand with tax reduc- 
tion. If Congress is prepared to make further 
cuts in Federal rates, including exicse taxes, 
it must also produce a fairer and simpler 
tax system. This applies to the States as 
well as to the Federal Government. The 
States have much to gain in added revenues 
by adopting the kind of tax system that will 
invite compliance. 


Corning Glass Donates to Project Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
success of our people-to-people programs 
overseas—particularly the great work 
carried on by Project Hope—is only pos- 
sible with the support and cooperation 
of individual Americans and U.S. busi- 
hess and industrial concerns. 

I was proud to learn that one of our 
Nation’s leading glass manuf 
companies, Corning Glass, recently do- 
nated more than 70,000 individual pieces 
of laboratory glassware for use on the 
SS Hope hospital ship’s forthcoming 
mission to Africa. 

I am particularly proud because much 
of this laboratory glassware was manu- 
pertain in Corning’s Muskogee, Okla., 
p. . 

As an original supporter of Project 
Hope and similar people-to-people pro- 
grams, I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate and express my appreciation to 
the Corning Glass Works Foundation, 
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and also to congratulate the many Mus- 
kogee employees of Corning who worked 
on this project. 

The Corning donation is most signifi- 
cant and worthwhile, It will bring di- 
rect benefits to thousands in the form of 
improved health and sanitation, on the 
troubled African Continent where com- 
munism is fighting daily to subvert and 
overthrow free governments. 

The donation undoubtedly will bring 
long-range benefits to every citizen of 
the United States by helping to create a 
bond of friendship and understanding 
between the people of America and the 
emerging nations of Africa. 

Every Muskogeean and every other 
Corning employee who worked on this 
project can be proud of the part they 
have played in exporting American 
know-how and friendship to the under- 
developed countries of the world. They 
have certainly earned a debt of gratitude 
for being responsible and worthwhile 
citizens, aware of the challenging nature 
of today’s world and the burden of re- 
sponsibility upon the people of our great 
Nation. 


One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of references to God Almighty in 
the public life of the United States 
extends far beyond the wisdom of allow- 
ing children in the public schools the 
option of participating in voluntary 
prayer or reading from the Scriptures. 
Together with many other colleagues in 
the House I have sponsored a consti- 
tutional amendment. to allow such ref- 
erences to God in our public schools. 
My bill is House Joint Resolution 603, 
introduced in June of 1963. 

A recent commentary by Paul Ben- 
gaguin on radio station WEEI in Boston 
cleverly presents a humorous side to the 
problem that would deserve a laugh if 
it were not so serious a matter. Under 
unanimous consent I am inserting this 
commentary in the Recorp so that others 
may have the opportunity to read it: 

Fery DIARY 
(Written and broadcast by Paul Benzaquin) 

Fory Dury, Thursday, June 11.—Drar 
Diary: The freethinkers had another one of 
their days in court yesterday and as a result 
may not be thinking quite so freely today. 

In Albany, N.Y., the State's highest court 
ruled that the words “Under God,” which 
were added to the Pledge of Allegiance during 
the Eisenhower administration, do not vio- 
late the U.S. Constitution. 

Can you imagine what a jolt this must 
have given members of the freethinkers of 
America? Here they were, thinking as free as 
the breeze, comforted by the fact that 
nobody is saying the Lord’s Prayer in public 
schools, no principal is standing up in the 
assembly hall to read the 23d Psalm, and 
even North Brookfield knuckling under to the 
hush rule against God, then the highest court 
in New York jars their intellectual equilib- 
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rium by telling them that, like it or not, this 
Nation still operates under a Supreme Being, 
and is willing to give Him name credits. 

It's hard enough to be a freethinker any- 
way, what with the John Birchers looking 
under all the beds and the pinkos ready to 
lead you down the primrose path of the pro- 
letariat by your own chain of logic. But how 
can a man conjure up truly unfettered ideas 
when he knows that millions of school kids, 
every day are standing up to proclaim aloud 
that somebody up there likes us. Why, it's 
enough to smash your syllogism. 

According to the ground rules of free think- 
ing, you're allowed to let your mind wonder 
over such subjects as sex, transcendantalism, 
the futility of joy, or the symbolism of 
motherhood, but you're not supposed to get 
hung up on religion or ethics. The God 
concept, according to the brainflexers, stifles 
the flow of ideas, inhibits the exercise of logic, 
and may even tend to plug up the sinuses. 

The reason the freethinkers entered their 
suit in the first place was not just to eman- 
cipate children from the tyranny of ad- 
mitting that God is boss every morning, but 
because just knowing the kids were reciting 
it was frustrating to the freethinkers think- 
ing freely. You take an idea as tricky as the 
notion that the freethinkers, though no 
more than a splinter minority, nevertheless 
have the right to keep God absolutely out of 
government on the grounds that the Found- 
ing Fathers never expected that so small a 
group could be so noisy. The logic of this 
thought ts slippery and elusive, and can dis- 
appear entirely if you must constantly re- 
mind yourself that children are saying “un- 
der God” in a public school. 

These freethinkers may also be consider- 
ably upset by all those commas that are now 
necessary in the Pledge of Allegiance since 
“under God” was added in 1954. Look at it 
grammatically: “One Nation, comma, under 
God, another comma, indivisible, a third 
comma, with liberty and justice for all.” 
hiatos think freely through a thought like 

t 

The thinkers were a little discouraged by 
the New York decision, but will nevertheless 
appeal now to Chief Justice Warren and the 
boys, confident that the same team which 
knocked out the regent’s prayer, 
the one that Jesus recited, and put the Bible 
back in the library will also be willing to 
edit the Pledge of Allegiance to put God into 
the rumble seat again. 

Then maybe they'll be able to settle down 
to some real free : how to get that 
S3 SEBEL? JAMS. OFF, Cur Dlake: ane 

es. 


A Salute to a Great American—the Hon- 
orable Marvin Jones, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Tuesday night a reception was given by 
the members of the University Club here 
in honor of the Chief Judge of the U.S. 
Court of Claims, the Honorable Marvin 
Jones, who recently announced his re- 
tirement. 

A large crowd was in attendance, a 
dozen or so of them being Members of 
Congress. I was honored to be one of 


A number of those present were intro- 
duced and made short talks voicing their 
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high esteem for this great and good man. 
I was also among those. 

It was my good fortune to serve in Con- 
gress with Marvin. I learned very soon 
to honor and respect him as a states- 
man of the highest order. Early in 
World War II Marvin Jones was ap- 
pointed by the President to be Food Ad- 
ministrator for War. He served in that 
very important assignment with great 
distinction and honor to himself and his 
country. 


During that time he cooperated fully 
with Members of Congress from farm 
districts in all things beneficial to our 
farmers in producing feed, food, and 
fiber to feed and clothe the homefront, 
our own military forces as well as to help 
feed and clothe our allies across the seven 
seas. 


After the war ended he was appointed 
by the President. as a member of the 
U.S. Court of Claims and soon became 
Chief Judge. His service there as a 
lawyer of outstanding ability and sense 
of justice has endeared him in the hearts 
of all who know him well, as do I. 


At the reception for him last Tuesday - 
night it was my great pleasure and privi- 
lege to. touch on these fine qualities in 
his presence. Then on last Friday I re- 
ceived the following letter; which I shall 
value and cherish so long as I shall live: 

CHAMBERS, U.S. Court or CLAIMS, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1964. 

Dear Ben: I want to thank you for the 
generous words you spoke at the dinner last 
Tuesday evening. 

Nothing has ever been said that pleased 
me more. We have been friends for many 
years, and this fact made the tribute all 
the more pleasing. 

You have been a great Representative, not 
only for your native State but for the entire 
Nation—able, industrious, and unafraid. I 
hope you may remain in public service many 
years. 


With every good wish. 
Your friend, 
MARVIN JONES. 
Lodge’s Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Eve- 
ning News of Newburgh, N. V., in my dis- 
trict, under the dateline of June 25. 

Mr. Speaker, it clearly points up the 
muddle in Vietnam, which has now be- 
come a calamity since the coup in 
which the Diem regime was thrown out 
and President Diem and his brothers 
murdered. Anyone who had a part in 
all this, whether through malice or ig- 
norance, has nothing to be proud of. 

Now, Madame Nhu, the widow of one 
of these murdered men, is denied a visa 
by our State Department. Why? Does 
she know, or would she say, things we 
cannot stand? Perhaps we had better 
stop, look, and listen. 
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Lovce's PLIGHT 

When Henry Cabot Lodge says the war In 
Vietnam should not be a campaign issue, he 
is as wrong as can be. He can’t stop it from 
being an issue. 

True, the war Is a reality and has been one 
for some time. However, during the past 
year the outcome has collapsed in a down- 
ward spiral, ever since claims of religious 
persecution resulted in overthrow of the con- 
stitutionally elected administration of Ngo 
Dinh Diem and the assassination of Diem 
and his brother. If Mr. thinks he ts 
golng to sidetrack discussion of this situa- 
tion, in which he was deeply involved him- 
self, he is trying to whistle his way past the 
graveyard. 

The Washington administration and Mr, 
Lodge himself have much to explain here— 
why a constitutionally elected administra- 
tion was overthrown with American approval, 
if not active support (as shown by the arti- 
cles of Pulitzer Prizewinner Marguerite Hig- 
gins last January); why the American people 
were misled into thinking there was religious 
persecution of Buddhists by the Diem admin- 
istration (a minority of whose members were 
Catholic, as compared with a substantial 
Buddhist majority); why, in short, the tragic 
series of events under Mr. Lodge's incum- 
bency as Ambassador should not even be dis- 
cussed. 

The Higgins series will not be forgotten, 
especially those portions describing Mr, 
Lodge’s activities while Diem was being over- 
thrown and shot to death. 

American voters are entitled to know why 
there has been such failure in Asia, and 
neither Mr. Lodge nor the Democratic ad- 
ministration should be permitted to keep the 
subject quiet, elther in the party convention 
at San Francisco or during the campaign 
itself. 

Mr. Lodge is a Republican, but he is in a 
good position to give the voters full and com- 
plete information on the Vietnamese situa- 
tion. 

He may hold that he cannot do so, because 
his lips are sealed with respect to informa- 
tion he got while serving as Ambassador. If 
this is so, then there is nothing at all he 
should say on the affair, and he should stand 
aside and let the issue be discussed and 
settled through the usual political channels 
of an American election. 

This should be evident to Mr. Lodge, since 
both Senator Goldwater and Governor Scran- 
ton, leading contenders for the Republican 
presidential nomination, have given conduct 
of the Vietnam affair high priority as an issue 
to be exploited with the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

About the only way Mr. Lodge can keep 
Vietnam out of the discussion is for him to 
campaign on that basis and win the support 
of the Republican delegates for his position. 

That we don’t believe he can do. 


Propaganda a Totalitarian Device 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Nazis 
came to power in Germany when the 
news media became completely con- 
trolled and the people were fed a con- 
stant stream of propaganda under the 
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guise of news and news analysis. The 
Communists have seized the control of 
the minds of over a third of the popula- 
tion of the world by replacing the free 
flow of news and propaganda to delude 
the people. 

There is a serious danger that what 
has happened to other peoples who have 
become victims of totalitarianism is 
happening in America. Too many sup- 
posedly news stories are now filled with 
personal opinion and editorial comment. 
Too many widely read columnists and 
commentators are stating as fact their 
personal beliefs. Let us pray that the 
American people do not become the vic- 
tims of such propaganda efforts as are 
now being made to bring about a virtual 
one-party system in the United States 
which must inevitably be followed by 
dictatorship. 

How the American people are being 
propagandized is illustrated in two edi- 
torials from the Chicago Tribune of 
June 30. I include them as a part of 
these remarks: 

LOADED Dice 


Undeterred by their flops in reading the 
omens in New Hampshire, Oregon, and Call- 
fornia, the public opinion pollsters have 
bounced back, as brash as ever. They are 
now announcing that Gov. William W. 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania, is the choice of 
Republican voters over Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, 

The news is not unexpected, for it had 
been announced in advance that national 
polls would flood the country in the last 
weeks before the Republican National Con- 
vention and that they would all show how 
Republicans loved Scranton. 

George Gallup reads the tea leaves to prove 
that Scranton has 55 percent to Gorpwart- 
ER's 34 percent, with 11 percent undecided. 
Louis Harris, who used to run polls for John 
F. Kennedy, goes Gallup a little better. He 
reports Scranton leading GOLDWATER by a 
margin of 62 to 38 percent. 

Another poll in Illinois, based upon a tele- 
phone canvass of 1,000 persons, is said to 
show that Lyndon Johnson would defeat any 
Republican. That is Harris’ contention, too. 

We are skeptical about these samplings, 
not only because the record of the pollsters 
shows their extreme fallibility but because 
the impartiality and objectivity of polls have 
been questioned even by members of the 
soothsayers’ guild. 

At the 1960 annual conference of the 
American Association for Public Opinion 
Research, Elmo Roper, who also conducts a 
poll, sharply criticized the use of private 
polls as a “propaganda device” by political 
candidates. 

“I wonder,” he said “if these polis are not 
being used to frighten people out of run- 
ning for office or into getting aboard some- 
one else's bandwagon,” 

Whether the polls are consciously loaded, 
they have been uniformly inaccurate 
throughout a series of primaries. After Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge won a surprise victory in New 
Hampshire, the pollsters made him the fa- 
yorite in Oregon. One poll had Lodge leading 
by 46 percent in that State, with Nelson 
Rockefeller supposedly commanding only 13 
percent of the vote. Rockefeller won. 

He was then promoted to favorite in Cali- 
fornia, A poll there purportedly showed that 
he had climbed in 2 weeks from 27 to 46 per- 
cent, while Gotpwarer had slipped from 43 to 
33 percent. In the last 24 hours the polls 
which had been forecasting a Rockefeller vic- 
tory began fudging and hedging. This en- 
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abled them to retreat with a minimum of 
dignity when Go.tpwatTer polled more than a 
million votes and swept all of California's 86 
delegates into his fold. 

So we think that the public will be wise 
to take these prognostications with a pound 
or two of salt. On demonstrated perfor- 
mance they are about as scientific as the 
auguries of ancient Rome, which were con- 
ducted by consultation with the entrails of 
a chicken. Especially are telephone surveys 
suspect. Would you tell a stranger what you 
really thought, particularly when an eaves- 
dropper might be listening in? 

Somebody must be financing these ven- 
tures in prophecy, and the fellow who comes 
out on top is the most likely bet. If he 18 
kept happy, he will be a repeat customer. 
Oddly enough, the latest polls appear on the 
eve of the presentation of the views of Scran- 
ton, GOLDWATER, and other candidates before 
the Illinois delegation. Scranton may be 
represented as the dream boat in the morning 
line, but if nobody yearns for Barry where 
did he ever get all that clutch of delegates? 


THE EVOLUTION OF Bn'xn LIPPMANN 

Walter Lippmann, the prepackaged oracle, 
yields to no one in his horror of Senator 
GoLpwaTer as the Republican presidential 
candidate. Mr. Lippmann’s solocitude is 
touching, for it may be assumed he will vote 
Democratic and propagandize Democratic, as 
usual. 

After the California primary earlier this 
month, Linpmann found it “disturbing” 
that the Republican party might be con- 
trolled “by an extremist faction.” GOLD- 
water, he said, incarnates “a divisive force“ 
which would “rupture” the comfortable con- 
sensus achieved when Republicans “me, too“ 
the Democrats. 

Somewhat earlier, on March 3, Lippmann 
dismissed Gol ,wW˖arxn as impersonating “the 
eternal juvenile who lurks in the American 
soul.” The country, he thought, would ap- 
prove Johnson, who had put away “child- 
ish things.” 

Before that, on January 7, Lippmann 
found that GorhWarxn was “a radical reac- 
tionary who would, if we are to believe what 
he says, dismantle the modern state.” 

Now hold your hats, for retreating further 
into time we find Lippmann on May 1, 1963, 
remarking that “if they wanted to make 
American politics logical and clear and get 
a final clear-cut decision, the Republicans 
ought to nominate GOLDWATER and get a Re- 
publican who is a Republican. Now, wheth- 
er they have got the nerve to do that, I 
don’t know.” 

Expatiating on this view, Lippmann said, 
“Pda like to see the issue put to the test 
once. Now, we have been hearing for a 
generation that the Republican candidate 
is never a real Republican, and that's why 
he doesn't get elected; that he’s always a 
‘me, too“ man, and I think it would be just 
as well to try it once and let Kennedy and 
GOLDWATER, who is supposed to be a true 
Republican, fight it out and see what the 
country wants.” 

So Gotpwarter, who in Lippmann’s estima- 
tion a year ago was “a Republican who is 
& Republican” and was entitled to be nom- 
inated if his party acted logically and clearly 
to demonstrate its differences from the 
Democrats, has got cold feet as the actuality 
of that prospect has advanced upon him. 
Senator Gotpwarer has become transformed 
in his mind into a dangerous fellow, and 
Br’er Lippmann is in panic that he should 
run against the Democrats, although just 
13 months ago he was all in favor of that 
idea. 

We thought you would enjoy this intellec- 
tual progression in reverse. 
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The Plight of the Negro in Mississippi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr, NIX. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
truly said that man cannot deny the 
humanity of his fellow man without ulti- 
mately destroying his own. 

Apparently, this truth is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the people of Mississippi. 
It is the poorest State in the Union, even 
in this age of affluence. Of the 915,000 
Negroes, an infinitesimal number are 
permitted to vote. Many have been 
jailed, lynched, shot, beaten, and sub- 
jected to cruel and inhumane treatment 
when they sought to register. 

The record of violence toward the 
Negro, the record of lynching and mur- 
der in Mississippi, beginning before 1898, 
transcends in brutality that of any other 
southern State, and certainly equals the 
brutality in any country in the world, 
during the twentieth century. This vio- 
lence toward the Negro, this hatred for 
the Negro has been nurtured by the po- 
litical leaders of the State of Mississippi. 
They have fanned this antipathy into a 
force so corrosive that it touches and 
distorts the lives of even the children in 
Mississippi, and the people who are re- 
sponsible, are those who hold public 
office from the Congress to the county 
courthouse. Their leadership is and 
has been morally bankrupt. 

As far back as 1890 when the constitu- 
tion of Mississippi was revised, the 
avowed purpose for the revision was 
stated as follows: 

The policy of crushing out the manhood 
of the Negro citizens is to be carried on to 
success. 


Mr. Speaker, I conceive it to be the 
duty of every responsible citizen in this 
country to point the finger of blame at 
the leaders of the State of Mississippi, 
at the leaders of the State of Louisiana, 
at the leaders of the South, and assert 
unqualifiedly that they and they alone 
must take the full responsibility for the 
attitude of those poor and ignorant peo- 
ple whom they have misled, deceived, 
and denied leadership to over the years. 
I say nothing of the incomparable and 
inexcusable plight to which they have 
subjected the Negro. History has al- 
ready condemned them for that, and I 
suspect that God, too, has taken note of 
it. 

Speaking further of the plight of the 
Negro, it cannot be denied that he is 
mired deep in poverty, terroized by white 
policemen and State troopers, kept in 
shackles of ignorance. 

As of a year ago, not a single Negro 
high school in segregated Mississippi had 
been accredited by the regional associa- 
tion. 

As to the poor whites in Mississippi, 
their hard labor produce a miserable liv- 
ing. So much so that Mississippi is 
lowest of all States in per capita in- 
come. The figure in 1961 was only $1,229 
by comparison with $2,672 for Illinois, 
and $2,780 for California. 
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These leaders tell their white constitu- 
ents, “We must fight for our way of life,” 
which can only be interpreted to mean 
the impoverishment of the poor whites, 
which includes heavy mortgages, unend- 
ing debt, religious revivalism, evangelical 
preaching, county fairs, and always the 
howling political stump orators. Typi- 
cal of this group have been the late Sena- 
tors Bilbo and Vardaman. Of course, 
along with all of this, the Negro is kept 
in the ditch. Of course, these spell- 
binders and these leaders whom I con- 
demn today often remain aloof from the 
violence they encourage and abet. A 
part of this “way of life” doctrine that 
they have disseminated is the spurious 
doctrine that anyone who comes into the 
State to teach and help the Negro are 
agitators, radicals, and Communists, 
and, like the Negroes, are not entitled to 
the protection of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish further to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that these so-called leaders have time 
and again stated to the people of Mis- 
sissippi that these young students, now 
in Mississippi and those traveling to 
Mississippi in ever-increasing numbers, 
are agitators who are coming into the 
State to make trouble. These state- 
ments have been made and repeated de- 
spite the fact that there is not one scin- 
tilla of evidence to support the asser- 
tion. The utter irresponsibility of such 
statements and of such doctrines serve 
to create the impression that anyone 
from the outside should be arrested, 
beaten, intimidated, and as in the hor- 
rible case of the three missing young 
civil rights workers, spirited away. 

This is nothing new. There is the 
case of the native Mississippian, Mack 
Charles Parker, in which they have con- 
fessions of murder; yet, the grand jury 
will not indict. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing these remarks, 
I say to my colleagues that Allen Dulles 
served no purpose in Mississippi. His 
report offers nothing new or construc- 
tive. The Governor of that State, who 
now ask the citizens to search their own 
farms, contributes nothing. He has al- 
ready created the atmosphere of violence 
and lawlessness. He has already given 
the people justification for withholding 
information. The only hope for the peo- 
ple of this unfortunate State is the use 
of the power of the Federal Government 
to supply Federal agents, soldiers, and 
other personnel in sufficient numbers to 
cover every inch of the territory, to 
flush out, arrest, and punish the offend- 
ers, and thereby expose to the world, the 
duplicity and falsity of those in positions 
of leadership. 

To this end, I appeal for the active 
support of my colleagues. 


Human, but Hardly Constructive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of June 17, 1964, 
which, in considering a specific and very 
recent case, elucidates the problems—to 
both society and the criminal—that re- 
side in the institution of capital punish- 
ment. 
The article follows: 
HUMAN, BUT HARDLY CONSERVATIVE 


Judge J. Irwin Shapiro’s courtroom com- 
ments on the death sentence given Winston 
Moseley were understandable, and human. 
The crime for which he was tried—the wan- 
ton murder of Kitty Genovese—was vicious, 
brutal, and senseless, as were the other mur- 
ders (not to mention rapes) to which he 
also confessed. The judge no doubt spoke 
for much of the community when, after the 
jury had decreed a death sentence, he said: 
“I don't believe in capital punishment. If 
I had the power I would abolish it. But here 
was a monster walking the streets of Queens 
County. I would not hesitate to pull the 
switch myself.” 

Also understandable, and human, were the 
cheers that broke out in the courtroom 
when sentence was pronounced. 

And that’s one of the things wrong with 
the whole concept of capital punishment. It 
brings out the blood lust in even sensible, 
civilized, law-abiding people; by offering the 
possibility of a violent vengeance wrapped 
in the trappings of law, and therefore un- 
punishable, it encourages the very passions 
law is meant to curb. 

If it were in fact an effective deterrent, 
this could be ignored. But the whole com- 
parative history of those states and nations 
which have retained it, and those which have 
abandoned it, makes clear that its actual 
deterrent value is nil. Where it still is prac- 
ticed (as in New York) it exists not to pre- 
vent crimes but to avenge them. In so doing 
it not only sets a brutal example, but also 
offers the public a catharsis of violence 
likely to divert attention from those more 
subtle and difficult measures which might do 
more toward actually staying other Moseleys 
from other murders, 


Gallaudet College 1864-1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Gallaudet 
College, the world’s only college for the 
deaf, is celebrating its centennial this 
year. As a member of its board of di- 
rectors, I have a deep and continuing 
interest in the education of the deaf. 

Education is the means by which 
each generation is made aware of its 
directions and realities. Upon every 
generation of the future will rest the 
responsibility for maintaining and 
strengthening this Nation’s position of 
leadership in the free world and in the 
Preservation of our security against 
tyranny. 

The challenges facing our educational 
system today and in the years just ahead 
are indeed formidable, for the kind of 
education a young person receives will 
have a direct bearing on his future, the 
satisfactions he will derive from life, 
and the contributions he will make to 
society. When we undertake to impart 
the knowledge he will require to a child 
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whose mind is imprisoned in a world of 
silence, the challenge becomes infinitely 
greater. 

Fortunately for our country, and for 
its deaf citizens, more resources are be- 
ing devoted to meeting the special 
needs of the young, who are so afflicted. 

Dr. Leonard Elstad, president of Gal- 
laudet College, has devoted his life to the 
education of the deaf. Dr. Elstad and 
the faculty of Gallaudet have moved qui- 
etly and with determination to remove 
the educational inadequacies and inequi- 
ties for deaf students. The efforts have 
resulted in the intellectual and cultural 
growth of the students of Gallaudet and 
in the lifting and expanding of their 
horizons. 

As Gallaudet embarks upon a new cen- 
tury, we wish Dr. Elstad and his faculty 
every success in their new realms of en- 
deavor, for as we advance into the 20th 
century we become more convinced that 
the fortunate synthesis of Government 
support and dedicated educators will of- 
fer our young deaf students the greatest 
opportunity to leave a richer legacy to 
those who follow them. 

Mr. Speaker, the April 1964 issue of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Indicators contained a very 
timely and enlightening article entitled 
“Gallaudet College, 1864-1964—A Cen- 
tury of Higher Education for the Deaf.” 
This article was written by Patria G. 
Winalski, assistant to the congressional 
liaison officer, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mrs. Winalski is the mother of a deaf 
son who is presently a student at Gallau- 
det College. She has long been interested 
in the education of the deaf, having 
served as president of the Connecticut 
Association of Parents, Teachers, and 
Counselors of the Deaf and is presently a 
director of the American School for the 
Deaf at West Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who are deeply 
concerned about the education of the 
deaf, I commend the aforementioned ar- 
ticle, which follows: 

GaLLAUDET COLLEGE, 1864-1964—A CENTURY 
or HIGHER EDUCATION ron THE DEAF 
(By Patria G. Winalsky *) 

Founded by an act of Congress April 8, 
1864, Gallaudet College is the world’s only 
college devoted to higher education for the 
deaf. The charter establishing Gallaudet 
was signed by President Lincoln. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, founder and first president 
of the college that now bears the family 
name, was the son of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet who founded the first school for the 
deaf in the United States in Connecticut in 
1817. 

GALLAUDET: FEDERALLY AIDED CORPORATION 

The President of the United States, a 
patron of the college, signs all its diplomas. 
Gallaudet College, along with Howard Uni- 
versity and the American Printing House for 
the Blind, is one of three federally aided edu- 
cational institutions. Federal appropria- 
tions for these institutions are channeled 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Assistant Secretary for 


Mrs. Winalski is the Assistant to the Con- 
gressional Liaison Officer, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Voice of the Deaf” by Dr. Maxine Tullboat- 
ner (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 
1959, 199 pages) traces the history of Gallau- 
det College over the past century. 
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Health, Boisfeulllet Jones, represents the 
Department in serving as a member of Gal- 
laudet’s Board of Directors. The Depart- 
ment provides approximately 70 percent of 
Gallaudet's operating budget. Since 1956, 
Congress has also appropriated about $14 
million for the construction of modern facil- 
ities at the college. 
EXPANSION OF FACILITIES, FACULTY, AND 
ENROLLMENT 

Gallaudet has experienced an unprece- 
dented growth in plant, staff, student body, 
and curriculum: The strides made in the 
past 10 years have been very great by any 
standards, especially when measured against 
those for the years prior to 1950. Indicative 
of the growth of physical plant in the past 
decade, eight new bulldings have been 
erected on campus. 

When Gallaudet opened its doors 100 years 
ago, there were seven instructors and five 
students. Currently the faculty number 111, 
and enrollment is at a record level of 666 
students from 47 States, the District of 
Columbia and 12 foreign nations. Enroll- 
ment may increase to 1,100 by 1970. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CURRICULUM 


An accredited college of liberal arts and 
science, Gallaudet offers 22 major fields of 
study leading to a bachelor of arts degree. 
Gallaudet's Graduate Department of Educa- 
tion was established in 1891 to train “hear- 
ing” students to become teachers of the deaf. 
In September 1962 enrollment was opened to 
deaf graduate students in the program lead- 
ing to a master of science degree in educa- 
tion. 

The teacher training center has expanded 
to meet the growing shortage of teachers 
especially trained to teach the deaf. A deaf 
student is educationally as well as physically 
handicapped. The normal classroom com- 
munication of knowledge and ideas from 
speaker to listener is lost to the deaf stu- 
dent. Because the deaf student receives a 
major portion of information about the ex- 
ternal world by visual perception, Gallaudet 
uses a combination of methods to com- 
municate information to its students. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Students come to Gallaudet College from 
diversified educational backgrounds, both in 
this country and abroad. Gallaudet pro- 
vides a 1-year course of study to allow a 
smooth transition from high school to col- 
lege courses. The Kendall School, which 
offers elementary and secondary education to 
deaf students from the District of Columbia 
area, is a part of the Gallaudet campus and 
serves as the laboratory school for the 
graduate department of education, The pri- 
mary concern of Gallaudet is higher educa- 
tion of the deaf, but this does not preclude 
other activities. 

PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The International Congress on the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf was held on the Gallaudet 
campus in June 1963. Leading educators 
from 50 nations gathered for an exchange 
of information, knowledge and the discus- 
sion of major developments in the education 
of the deaf. 

Gallaudet students were selected to par- 
ticipate in a weightlessness experiment at 
Cape Kennedy (formerly Cape Canaveral), 
Fla. They were uniquely qualified for 
this ent due to their lack of a func- 
tional middle ear which controls one's bal- 
ance. 

Gallaudet also participates in the Inter- 
national Deaf Olympic Games and has sev- 
eral gold and silver medal winners in the 
present student body. The college will also 
play host to these Olympic games in 1965. 
THE NEXT CENTURY OF HIGHER EDUCATION OF 

THE DEAF 


President Leonard Elstad, the third presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, has designated 
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1964 as the centennial year. Recognizin 

Its continuing responsibility in providing 

equal opportunity for education to the deaf, 

Gallaudet begins its second century with the 

re The Next 100 Years in Education of 
e Deaf.” 


A Tribute to Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman 
of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to an event of particular 
interest to Connecticut and to the Na- 
tion in general: the 35th anniversary of 
the founding of the Connecticut Jewish 
Ledger, an excellent weckly publication 
under the distinguished editorship of 
Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman. 

Rabbi Feldman has served as the edi- 
tor of the Ledger since its inception. He 
has consciously strived to render the 
newspaper as an instrument of his great- 
er ministry. In so doing, Rabbi Feld- 
man and the Ledger have instructed Con- 
necticut Jewry in the meaning and ap- 
plication of its faith, have generated a 
profound understanding of public re- 
sponsibility, and have created a well- 
informed, responsible, and articulate 
voice in public affairs. Rabbi Feldman 
and the Connecticut Jewish Ledger have 
therefore been honorable and capable 
servants of the Jewish community and 
the greater society of our State. 

I therefore wish to insert in the REC- 
ORD a well-deserved tribute to Rabbi 
Abraham J. Feldman, written by the pub- 
lisher of the Ledger, Mr. Lee B. Neusner, 
which appeared in the paper’s 35th an- 
niversary edition, published on June 25, 
1964. I hope that this insertion wil] 
serve as an indication of my respect for 
this distinguished scholar and spiritual 
leader, and for the newspaper with which 
he is associated. I strongly feel that, 
in the words cf the article, he “has ex- 
hibited the broadest sympathies and 
most sane judgments” on all matters of 
public concern. 

To Raspr ABRAHAM J. FELDMAN, DD. Our 
Eorron ror 35 Yxars—Rapsr FELDMAN’S 
Service To LEDGER, COMMUNITY ARE CITED 
This issue of the Connecticut Jewish 

Ledger, which marks our 35th year of seryice 

to Connecticut's Jewish communities, is dedi- 

cated to our editor for all of these 35 years, 

Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman. 

What tribute can we pay our editor? 

How can we suitably honor a man whose as- 
sociation with this newspaper from the very 
beginning to the present day has brought 
honor to us? 

Indeed, what tribute or honor are ever ap- 
propriate to the lavish gifts given to society, 
to the Jewish community, by such gifted and 
generous men? Rabbi Feldman’s decades of 
loyal and faithful, generous service to the 
Connecticut Jewish Ledger, and, through it 
to the community which it has tried to serve 
effectively and honorably can be appreciated 
in one way only. They can be held up for 
emulation to the whole of American Jewry, 
as an example for how American Jewry has 
been served by its present leaders, and how it 
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should continue to be served in the future. 

These years of service cannot be taken for 
granted. Rabbi Feldman chose to give them, 
because he regarded the Ledger as a worthy 
instrument of his greater ministry, his rab- 
binical service to Connecticut Jewry and his 
rabbinical leadership at home and through- 
out the Nation. He was, in 1929, a busy and 
successful man. He chose then, and contin- 
ued through three and a half decades to 
choose, to take substantial time away from 
his congregational and organizational respon- 
sibilities, and to devote it through this news- 
paper to the leadership of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Through the Ledger he talked to a broad 
and significant public audience. He tried 
to illumine the lives of this great body of 
leaders. He taught them about the day-to- 
day-meaning and application of the Jewish 
religion. He instructed them about the fes- 
tivals throughout the years. He exhorted 
them to a deeper understanding of their 
public responsibilities. He advocated a wide 
variety of Jewish and general causes,“ and 
has thus made himself, and his newspaper, 
into an effective medium of public and Jew- 
ish community service. In the dismal years 
before World War II, he sounded the warn- 
ing, again and again, to a complacent and 
unheeding community. When the terror 
struck, he spoke to the frightened and foolish 
community of how to meet and endure the 
crisis. When the black years passed, he was 
a harbinger of the light from the east. In 
the recent years, he has kept a steady and 
experienced eye on events, and through these 
columns, he has kept his readers informed 
of the greater issues inhering in them. 

Elsewhere in this issue, we reproduce a 
very few of the thousands of editorials that 
Rabbi Feldman has composed over the years. 
They can only hint at the vast energy, the 
endless devotion, the faithful and ever-timely 
service which he has lavished upon this 
newspaper and upon the community it 
serves. 

With pardonable pride, we acknowledge 
that we believe our 35 years to have mattered 
in Connecticut Jewry. We believe that this 
newspaper has been a powerful servant of 
that community. We believe that it has 
served to give Connecticut Jewry 4 voice in 
the affairs of our State, and to give to Con- 
necticut Jewry a means of reaching, of rec- 
ognizing, of understanding itself. We believe 
that we have, in fact, helped to créate and to 
sustain the community we serve. We have 
brought to our readers a shared awareness 
of the Jewish community and the Jewish 
world: We have made a substantial contri- 
bution to the building of Jewish institutions, 
both local and national, by publishing news 
of their activities to interest the community 
of our readers in them. No Jewish religious, 
social, cultural, or philanthropic cause has, 
over these years, failed to find in the Ledger 
a firm and effective friend. Thus we believe 
that the Ledger has made a difference, a very 
great difference, in the life of Connecticut 
Jewry, and in the lives of its individual 
members. 

If this is the case, then we believe we have 
won some merit in these past decades. 


And the merit the Connecticut Jewish 
Ledger may have won belongs to our editor. 
To him belongs the merit of the se)f-sustain- 
ing, free editorial voice, raised honestly and 
courageously, which this newspaper has rep- 
resented. We belong to no party. We 
espouse no partisan cause, neither Jewish nor 
general, except the cause of Judaism. We 
serve no vested interest. We are not a mere 
publicity sheet for one or another organiza- 
tion, however meritorious. And if this is so, 
it is because our editor has exhibited the 
broadest sympathies and most sane judg- 
ment, He transformed this newspaper into 
an instrument of his ministry to the Jewish 
faith and Jewish people. 
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And, it should not be forgotten, he helped 
to sustain the hope and the courage of those 
who were responsible for the day-to-day af- 
fairs of the Ledger. Publishing a Jewish 
newspaper is not the easiest vocation. It 
may even be one of the hardest. When the 
Ledger was founded by our editor and the 
late Samuel Neusner, of blessed memory, it 
was on the eve of the depression. Then and 
afterward, the Ledger's existence was pre- 
carious. Mr. Neusner had to make great 
sacrifices, both professional and personal, in 
order to see it through. And he was willing 
to do so because he felt It was a worthwhile 
venture. He regarded it as worthwhile be- 
cause of the continuing eloquence of its 
editor, and the increasing significance of 
his messages, more than for any other 
reason. 

To some generations much is given. To the 
generation which held in its hand the 
sacred responsibilities of Jewish communal 
leadership from 1929 to 1964, this newspaper 
was given as an instrument of public service 
and public information. Without it no Jew- 
ish cause in Connecticut could have pros- 
pered so well as it did with its support. 

The gift which was these 35 years of 
Jewish journalism comes from a very few 
self-sacrificing men and women. Chief 
among them at the start and chief among 
them today, stands our editor, Rabbi Abra- 
ham J. Feldman. We wish him long and 
healthy years, to 120. We pray that through 
them all, he will be, as he has been, what- 
ever else he is, the editor of the Connecticut 
Jewish Ledger—Lee B. NeusNner, publisher, 


Lawbooks, U.S.A., Program Is Rapidly 
Expanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Law- 
books, U.S.A., program, which was so ex- 
cellently described in the Recorp of 
April 14, 1964, by the Honorable BARRATT 
O'Hara, of Illinois, is just barely getting 
underway, but its beginning has been 
auspicious, Already far more requests 
have been received from foreign coun- 
tries for the Lawbooks, U.S.A., packet 
than can be filled at present. 

Under this program, packets of books 
dealing with the philosophy and spirit 
of our legal system are sent to lawyers, 
jurists, teachers, and law students 
abroad by the Lawbooks, U.S.A., Associa- 
tion, with headquarters here in Wash- 
ington. The miailings are financed by 
donations, and the donor’s name accom- 
panies each packet of lawbooks. It is 
hoped that the recipient of a packet will 
benefit not only from reading the books 
contained in it, but also from the ensuing 
correspondence which he will carry on 
with the donor of the books. 

The idea behind the Lawbooks, U.S. A., 
program is a simple but potent one: 
To acquaint foreign jurists and lawyers, 
in particular those in whose hands lie 
the futures of so many emerging nations 
around the world, with the venerable 
principles of Western jurisprudence 
forged out of centuries of common law 
experience. 
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While requests for lawbooks have been 
received from all over the world, the 
program’s sponsors will concentrate on 
meeting the demand from the emerging 
nations of Asia and Africa first. They 
consider it especially important that 
these countries be encouraged to take 
advantage of the program. 

BOOKS ARE ON NONTECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Ordinarily, the books included in a 
typical Lawbooks, U.S.A. packet are not 
technical. Rather, they are most often 
essays by renowned legal scholars and 
jurists like Justices Learned Hand and 
Benjamin Cardozo. In their essays, these 
men treat subjects of general interest to 
legalists the world over, and they explain 
concepts—such as  constitutionalism, 
freedom of speech, press, religion and 
assemply, and due process—which, while 
familiar to most Americans, may be new 
and untried, and even unknown, in the 
jurisprudence of emerging nations. 

THE NEED IS GREAT, URGENT 


The knowledge which a Lawbooks, 
U.S.A. packet can impart is invaluable; 
the need for such knowledge abroad is ur- 
gent and great. NLRB Attorney Herman 
Levy, recently back from Africa, found 
the libraries of universities throughout 
that continent sorely lacking in adequate 
supplies of lawbooks. 

Often, American jurists and professors 
of law are responsible for creating law 
school curricula from scratch in brand- 
new universities abroad. Invariably, one 
of their most pressing needs is for books. 

In a report from one country, the 
Dan which distributes the lawbooks, 
said: 

It is dificult for us to imagine a number 
adequate to reach the saturation point of 
effective and useful distribution of packets. 

SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM ASKED 


Lawbooks, U.S.A., is catching on, and 
it merits every encouragement and as- 
sistance we can give it. It has received 
the enthusiastic endorsement of promi- 
nent jurists, statesmen, and lawmakers 
everywhere in the world. 

Committees to promote the nonprofit 
Lawbooks, U.S.A. program are springing 
up all across the country. I am proud to 
announce that one-is already very active 
in Minnesota. The Board of Governors 
of the Minnesota State Bar Association 
adopted the following resolution regard- 
ing the Lawbooks, U.S. A., program: 

Whereas the dissemination of information 
concerning the free world, and particularly 
the United States, is one of the most potent 
weapons in the struggle for men’s minds; 
and 

Whereas we as lawyers are particularly 
aware of the need of the emerging nations 
for information concerning the American 
legal system with its reliance upon a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men; and 

Whereas the U.S, Information Agency has 
joined with the World Peace Through Law 
Committee of the American Bar Association 
and the Federal Bar Association in promul- 
gation of a lawyer-to-lawyer program enti- 
tled “Lawbooks, U.S. A.,“ whereby American 
lawyers are encouraged to contribute a set 
of paperback lawbooks to a lawyer in one of 
the emerging nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Bar 
Association, acting through its board of 
governors, hereby expresses its unqualified 
endorsement of Lawbooks, U.S.A., and urges 
the lawyers of Minnesota individually to give 
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their financial support to this worthy un- 
dertaking; be it further 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Bar 
Association authorizes its president to utilize 
association funds to finance a mailing to 
all its members in order to bring this pro- 
gram to their attention. 


Justice Felix Frankfurter once called 
due process a “majestic concept.” No 
less majestic and admirable are the 
many other facets of Western constitu- 
tional and legal tradition. When jurists 
around the world are more familiar with 
them, the day will be nearer when the 
rights and privileges of free speech and 
due process shall extend in actual prac- 
tice to every man, and the rule of law 
began to take precedence in the conduct 
of international relations. 


Who Runs the FPA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn, I wish to 
include an article by Randal Teague de- 
scribing the pro-Communist orientation 
of the Foreign Policy Association and its 
brainchild, Great Decisions.“ The arti- 
cle appeared in the June issue of the 
Young Americans for Freedom publica- 
tion, the New Guard: 

ARCHITECTS OF COEXISTENCE—WHO RUNS THE 
FPA? 
(By Randal Teague) 

(For more than 40 years, the Foreign Policy 
Association has been the unseen inspiration 
for much of our uninspiring foreign non- 
policy.) y 

Since its inception in 1921 the history of 
the Foreign Policy Association (FPA) has 
been concommitant with the rise of Amer- 
ican liberalism. The association limits ac- 
tual membership to 40 directors, but claims 
a subscription to its official publication, the 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, of over 20,000. FPA, 
like many left-of-center “educational” orga- 
nizations, enjoys tax exemption status and 
claims to be financed by dues, grants, indi- 
vidual contributions, and the sale of publi- 
cations. A close investigation reveals the 
major source of its income to be the Rocke- 
feller, Ford, and Carnegie Foundations. 

Because contributions to it are tax exempt, 
the FPA lays great emphasis on its education- 
al work and nonpartisan character. Since 
the late 1950's the educational arm of FPA 
has been the great decisions program and its 
fact sheets. Only one congressional com- 
mittee, the Reece Committee on Tax Exempt 
Foundations, has dared to make revealing 
statements about the nature of FPA's pub- 
leations and policies. 

During the 1920’s FPA was struggling to 
gain initial support. With the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 FPA surged 
into prominence as an international affairs 
organization. FPA continued to grow through 
the 1930's and early 1940's. During the latter 
years of the 1940's and the early years of the 
1950's FPA soft-pedalled its activities as 
public reaction and concern over the num- 
ber of Communist sympathizers in Govern- 
ment agencies and advisory organizations 
increased. The investigations of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations (IPR), later cited 
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as a Communist front organization by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, drove many 
FPA leaders into temporary silence. Many 


FPA leaders were closely associated with the 


institute. 
the second Eisenhower administra- 

tion FPA officials came out of hiding and 
launched a massive campaign to influence 
foreign policy through its “educational” ac- 
tivities. With the election of John Kennedy 
and the growing great decisions program, 
FPA grew considerably during the New Fron- 
tier years. Its activities now are not as evi- 
dent as they have been in the past, but the 
influence of FPA and its leaders continues 
to increase in many Government circles. 

The history of FPA since 1928 has been 
profoundly influenced by Vera Micheles 
Dean. Mrs. Dean has been associated with 
Communist-front organizations since the 
1920's. Other writers with similar views to- 
ward communism who have held high posi- 
tions of leadership with FPA or who have 
recently written for its publications are 
numerous. Herbert Matthews of pro-Castro 
infamy; Henry Steele Commager of many 
antinationalist movements; John K. Fair- 
banks who has been identified during the 
Institute of Pacific Relations hearings as a 
Communist; Brooks Emeny who was very ac- 
tive in the IPR; and Benjamin J. Butten- 
wieser who has been mentioned many times 
in the movement to free the now deceased 
Soviet spy, Robert Soblen, are but a few of 
the individuals who have headed FPA for 
some years. 

LEADERSHIP 


The record of Vera Micheles Dean becomes 
strikingly clear when the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities are 
inspected. She signed the Golden Book of 
American Friendship With the Soviet Union 
(cited 1944). The New Masses (cited 1942) 
printed an article about one of Dean's books 
which they praised. The Daily Worker has 


mentioned her works frequently in favorable 


light. She has been referred to by a national 
columnist as the “smoothest and most am- 
biguous of Soviet apologists,” and an, 
“uanbiquitous missionary for the Soviet 
Union.” She is the author of the book, 
the Nature of the Non-Western World, 
within which she expounds an almost blind 
philosophy of coexistence with communism 
and a system of state socialism for the East- 
ern powers, She also attempts to justify 
the actions of the Chinese Communists in the 
takeover of that nation during the 1940's. 

Herbert Matthews, who has been accused 
in sworn testimony by two former ambassa- 
dors to Cuba with having deluded the 
American people as to the nature and intent 
of Castro, has been active in FPA circles, 
His Communist front record goes back to 
1938 when he was listed as a member of 
the League of American Writers (cited 1942). 
Matthews was very active in promoting the 
Communist-dominated Loyalist position 
during the Spanish Civil War and was 
praised for his actions on the war in an 
article in The Volunteer for Liberty, organ 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade (cited 
1949). He was further praised in a leaflet 
during the 1950’s published by the Veterans 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade (cited 
1955). 

Emil Lengyel, sometimes known as Dean’s 
“New York University scholar,” has also been 
a member of many front groups. He spon- 
sored an event for the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
(cited 1942) joined with the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
(cited 1942) joined with the American 
Committee To Save Refugees (cited 1944) in 
the release of an official statement, has 
sponsored events of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee (cited 1944), endorsed 
an appeal of the American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy (cited 1944), ad inifintum. 

John K. Fairbanks has been closely as- 
sociated with IPR and was identified as a 
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Communist by Louis Budenz in sworn testi- 
mony before a congressional committee dur- 
ing 1952. He denied it. He was also afili- 
ated with the China Aid Council (cited 
1942) and Indusco, Inc. (cited 1945). 

Brooks Emeny has also been identified with 
IPR and is a former president of FPA. 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, who wept openly 
when Alger Hiss was convicted of perjury, 
has also been active on the left, and his 
wife posted $60,000 for the bond of Robert 
Soblen, the Soviet spy. who jumped bau 
and fied to Israel creating an international 
incident before he successfully committed 
suicide. 

The FPA-Great Decisions leaders have been 
so oriented toward the Communist psyche 
that the People’s World of Los Angeles and 
The Worker of New York City has actually 
carried Great Decisions Fact Sheet materials. 

PUBLICATIONS 


The fact sheets are heavily slanted to- 
ward an extreme position on the left. They 
are prepared by such writers as those pre- 
viously mentioned. Some examples of fact 
sheets include “U.N. Goals Must Be Made 
Clear,” New Era in Venezuela,” “What Fu- 
ture for Eastern Europe,” “Red China on 
the March,” and many others with halfway 
sensible sounding titles. These fact sheets 
are loaded with appeals for coexistence, ac- 
commodation policies, recognition of Com- 
munist countries, nuclear disarmament, ex- 
tension of United Nations powers, trade with 
Communist bloc nations, and foreign aid 
free of conditions. 

From a recent fact sheet on Brazil a 
typical statement goes, “Brazil's foreign 
policy looks like traditional neutralism— 
the policy of small powers determined to 
avoid being crushed by the cold war battle 
of the giants.” Evidently, FPA writers did 
not think that Goulart's government would 
change its neutralist position because it 
pursued close relations with Communist 
bloc nations and allowed free movement for 
the Communists in the country, 

The notorious opinion ballots which ac- 
company each fact sheet are heavily 
weighted toward which favor the 
programs of the Überal foreign policy ex- 
perts. From the accompanying opinion 
ballot to the fact sheet, “Red China on 
the March,” not only are two out of three 
replies to one question slanted toward favor- 
able recognition of Red China, but one reply 
is worded thusly, “Offer recognition if Pei- 
ping will make important concessions, such 
as renunciation of the use of force.” Evi- 
dently, the writer must have felt that the 
United States could trust the Red Chinese 
to keep a promise to renunciate the use of 
force. Such slanting is typical of FPA 
materials. 

RECENT ACTIVITIES 

Among the many organizations which 
have officially endorsed the activities of 
FPA-Great Decisions are the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the American Association 
for the United Nations, the United World 
Federalists, and the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. Among individuals, the 
organization is endorsed by such individuals 
as Adlai Stevenson, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, and Cleveland industrialist, Cyrus 
Eaton. 


The FPA has enjoyed the closest relations 
with and cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment for many years. Adlai Stevenson, who 
has Officially endorsed the FPA-Great Deci- 
sions at least four times, in October 1963, 
sent out a letter to FPA’s subscribers and 
friends (20,000 plus) on his stationery as the 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations re- 
questing them to attend one of the special 
affairs being presented at the U.N. 
in New York by FPA. In this letter he states, 
“I am asking my principal colleagues in the 
United Nations to take as full a part in these 
programs as thelr duties in the General As- 
sembly permit.” 
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In a desperate attempt to gain endorse- 
ments from individuals to further the ends 
of the association, FPA has twisted state- 
ments by former Vice President Richard 
Nixon, Senators Richard Russell, George 
Aiken, Herman Talmadge, and Warren Mag- 
nuson, and Richard Cardinal Cushing into 
endorsements. All of those Individuals later 
denied any connection with having endorsed 
FPA-Great Decisions programs. 

Unfortunately, as a result of inadequate ex- 
posure of the FPA-Great Decisions programs 
during the past decade, civic organizations, 
schools and colleges, churches, newspapers, 
broadcasting studios, and even farm organi- 
gations have been part of the FPA-Great De- 
cisions discussion group structure. In some 
areas entire community or statewide broad- 
casts have carried the discussion forums as- 
sociated with the program to unsuspecting 
listening audiences. 

Due to the effort of small groups seeking 
to expose the FPA-Great Decisions activities, 
its image has been damaged in some sections 
of the Nation. In Florida the publicized 
resignation of a program chairman and two 
other influential people sparked a movement 
against the association. The southern re- 
gional director of FPA refused to even an- 
swer the charges made against the associa- 
tion. In the same State the efforts of indi- 
viduals were responsible for getting the 
“Great Decisions” p removed from the 
educational television station. 


COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


FPA-Great Decisions claims to have over 
600 discussion clubs affiliated with it on col- 
lege campuses. FPA’s influence over the 
thinking of an entire generation of college 
graduates who have participated in the FPA 
program—new and old—predominantly in- 
ternational relations and political science 
majors is, therefore, in calculable. 

Most Great Decisions college discussion 
groups consist of 10 to 15 students and 1 or 
more faculty members. Most colleges have 
one or more of these groups. Since the only 
apparent purpose of the group is to discuss 
foreign affairs informally, these groups usu- 
ally do not require formal college recogni- 
tion from the college administration or the 
student government. 

After having used the fact sheets as a 
résumé of existing conditions and views on 
the particular subject for discussion, after 
having discussed the subject thoroughly with 
the discussion guidelines controlled usually 
by the same individual who originally sug- 
gested using FPA materials, and after having 
heard 2 or 3 hours, usual discussion time, of 
continuous da“ on the subject, the 
students then fill out the opinion ballot. 

Most college students do not realize that 
these opinion ballots are sent to the FPA 
national offices, assimilated, and then for- 
warded on to policymaking officials as rep- 
resentative of student opinion on the Ameri- 
ean college campus. 


A Newspaperman’s Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished columnist Bob Considine has 
often offered us sound advice—not only 
in the field of writing but for all we do. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following column by Mr, 
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Considine which appeared in the June 19, 
1964, edition of the New York Journal- 
American. The credo offered in this 
“Newspaperman’s Prayer” is one which 
all too many of Mr. Considine’s col- 
leagues in the world of journalism, do 
not follow. . 

The column follows: 

A NEWSPAPERMAN’S PRAYER 
~ (By Bob Considine) 

Dear God, may I be fair. Circumstances 
and dumb luck have placed in my thumby 
paws a degree of authority which I may not 
fully comprehend. Let me not profane it. 

Give me the drive that will make me 
check and countercheck the facts. Guide 
me when, lost for want of a rudder or a 
lead, I stumble through the jungle of spec- 
ulation. Grant me, as the poet sang: 


“The courage to change 

The things I can change. 

The serenity to accept 

Those I cannot change, and 

The wisdom to know the difference.” 


The 26 sharp-edged tools we call our 
alphabet can do what other tools do; build 
or destroy. Let me build. But let me know 
clearly, also, what should be destroyed, what 
darkness, what bigotry, what evil, what 
curse, what ignorance. 

Never let me slip into writing down, in 
fatuous fear that readers will not under- 
stand. Let me write from the shoulder, and 
always with the assumption that those who 
read know more than I. 

Such news as I find or comes my way, 
let me tell it quickly and accurately and 
simply, with an eye to my responsibilities. 
For news is precious. Few could live with- 
out it. When it is stopped or thwarted or 
twisted, something goes out of the hearts of 
men it might have nourished. Confront a 
starving man with his choice of a succulent 
meal or the promise to reveal instantly news 
of great importance, and he will first take 
the news. Think pieces, as we say in the 
trade to identify articles and columns con- 
trived out of airy nothingness, or from a 
prone position, can never replace the meat 
and potatoes of news. 

Let me champion just causes, avoid expedi- 
ency, never lose the stimulation engendered 
by printer's ink. Remind me to be kind to 
copyboys, for I'll meet them on the way 
back down—when they are editors. Protect 
the innocent from me when, with deadline 
pressing, my aim grows fuzzy. 

Make me use my legs and eyes, the better 
to track down and see the truth. Deafen me 
to the Lorelei song of rootless hearsay, ru- 
mor, and the gossip of town loafers. If 
word that could cause great harm comes to 
me, even from sources far above reproach, 
let me have dexterity and decency to pick up 
a phone and ask the subject about it. 

When the customers write in to accuse 
me of being a bum, let me consider care- 
fully the possibility or probability that I 
am * * * and try to do better. Let me work 
harder, try harder and recall with proper 
humility that history produced some nota- 
bly abler reporters, including four journey- 
men named Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

Let my stomach rebel at plucking meat 

from publicity handouts and let me not be 
miffed when someone says, “You had a pretty 
good piece last week but I can’t remember 
what it was.” 
As long as our men fight, sweat, freeze 
and die in actual or cold war, sacrifices 
which at times should make our food stick 
in our throats and our luxuries a torment, 
let me never cheaply use the words “courage” 
or “guts” to describe the means by which a 
pitcher wins a ball game, a gridman bucks 
a line, a golfer sinks a putt, or a fellow makes 
a speech. 
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And above all, let me recall repeatedly 
what the great teachers of the past 
Moses and Socrates and Christ * * * would 
have done if by some alchemy they had 
been given the breathtaking break of swift 
and farflung communications. 


Baptists Oppose Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the groups which most vigorously op- 
posed the Becker amendment during the 
recent hearings held on this proposal by 
the House Judiciary Committee was the 
Baptist Church, Mr. C. Emanuel Carlson, 
executive director of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs, speaking 
for seven Baptist conventions in the 
United States made it clear that Baptists 
will not sanction the undermining of our 
precious heritage of religious freedom. 

At the conclusion of his statement, 
which follows, Mr. Carlson set forth sev- 
eral resolutions by State and National 
Baptist organizations which have taken 
a stand against compulsory Bible read- 
ing and prayers in the public schools. 
I commend these statements and resolu- 
tions to my colleagues. They demon- 
strate the breadth and depth of religious 
opposition to the Becker amendment. 

The statements and resolutions follow: 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY 

C. EMANUEL CARLSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

BAPTIST JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AF- 

FAIRS, May 28, 1964 

My name is C. Emanuel Carlson. I am 
the executive director of the Baptist Joint 
Commitee on Public Affairs, whose offices are 
here in Washington. 

I appreciate the Chairman CgLLER and the 
members of this committee have taken the 
time to go into this matter of the adequacy 
of the first amendment, I also appreciate 
that you have found place in the schedule 
to hear representatives of our organization. 
We are deeply indebted to all who have 
helped to give the public spotlight to these 
issues so that the masses of the American 
people have the opportunity of becoming 
knowledgeable about the proposals. If the 
time should ever come when an adjustment 
is necessary in the fundamental law that 
guarantees the religious freedom of the 
American people, such proposals will merit 
not only extended debate in this committee 
but also a decade of study and discussion 
by all the people. We are glad that you have 
not taken the proposals lightly, or attempted 
to rush through some emotional expression 
of grievance. We, too, have sought to be 
deliberate on the issues, and to make it 
possible for our churches and people to con- 
front the ideas. Before dealing with the sub- 
stance of our problem, permit me to explain 
something of the nature and the work of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs. 

This joint committee consists of respon- 
sible representative committees from seven 
Baptist conventions in the United States. 
The seven conventions are the following: 

Southern Baptist Convention; American 
Baptist Convention; National Baptist Con- 
vention, U.S.A., Inc.; National Baptist Con- 
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vention of America; Baptist General Con- 
ference; North American Baptist General 
Conference; Seventh Day Baptist General 
Conference. 

Each convention chooses its own delega- 
tion according to its own bylaws, Those 
conventions which number more than 1 
million members may send a committee of 
15, and smaller conventions send smaller 
delegations. The customary pattern is for 
the convention to include its president, its 
chief executive official, a number of execu- 
tives from its major agencies, and pastors 
and laymen to complete the group, 

The purpose of the joint committee is to 
discern the meanings of our movement and 
to see how these meanings bear upon con- 
temporary issues and problems, especially in 
matters of religious liberty and in church- 
state relations. In advancing this responsi- 
bility the organization carries forward stud- 
ies and research projects, keeps abreast of 
developments by means of an information 
service, gives expression to public interpre- 
tations that make the movement understood, 
and facilitates conferences and discussions 
for the correlation of information and inter- 
pretations. Dr. Walter Pope Binns is the 
chairman of the organization and I am its 
chief executive officer. 

I am aware that you have already heard 
many witnesses and that most viewpoints 
and emphases have already been expressed. 
Nonetheless, I believe your invitation indi- 
cates a desire for some interpretation of how 
Baptists work and think in these matters. 

Throughout its long history the Baptist 
movement has stressed that in Christ God 
calls men to response and to responsibility 
under God. To proclaim this call we have 
developed large and well-known programs of 
evangelism, of missions, of Christian educa- 
tion, and of Christian service. These efforts 
to relate men to God have always 
that this cannot be achieved by law, or by 
conformity to government programs. Man's 
relationship to God lies beyond the compe- 
tence of the powers of government. 

In most historical situations in which our 
movement has arisen it has confronted some 
form of “established religion.” In each in- 
stance the movement has carried a protest 
against the use of the powers of government 
for the imposition of religious ideas or re- 
ligious practices. Separation of church and 
state” has been a constant aspiration and 
goal. This goal, however, has been a means 
rather than the ultimte end. We hold the 
conviction that the free exercise of religion 
makes for genuine responses and for full 
commitment, such as cannot be obtained by 
pressure of conformity. Hence we have seen 
freedom of religion as a natural right of 
man, as the basis of vital religious exper- 
lence, and as the beginning of civic freedom. 
So much of our history is directly relevant 
to the issues which are now before this com- 
mittee that I am strongly tempted to cite 
data out of the past at great length. How- 
ever, I am certain that you are more inter- 
ested in what Baptists think now. 

us the first amendment has been 
and is looked upon as a great advance in the 
history of freedom. My predecessor in office, 
Dr. J. M. Dawson, pleased all of us with his 
description of the contributions made by 
the Baptists, through the political leaders of 
several States, including Virginia. (See J. 
M. Dawson, “Baptists and the American 
Republic,” Nashville, Broadman Press, 1956.) 
The first amendment is seen as a statement 
of fundamental rights of all the people, and 
as such it has been happily accepted as na- 
tional policy. Any revision of its concepts 
immediately strikes apprehension into the 
minds of those who meet the proposals. 

If the Supreme Court decisions of 1962 and 
1963 had curtailed the free exercise of re- 
ligion by the people, our churches would 
have protested this as a violation of the 
Constitution. However, since the decisions 
dealt with the role of government powers 
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the Baptist channels that dealt with the 
issues saw them as contributing to the 
progress of a great principle. 

Among us prayer is not a matter of social 
adjustment or of national heritage. It is 
understood to involve communication be- 
tween a person or people and God, The 
presence or the absence of such communi- 
cation is in no wise dependent upon the 
actions of Federal, State, or local govern- 
ments. On the contrary, attempts by public 
authorities to claim some permissive or reg- 
ulatory power over prayer or worship is an 
immediate cause of apprehension among us. 

THE EDUCATIVE AND CONSULTATIVE PROCESS 

AMONG US 


While the viewpoints and analyses on this 
subject which have developed to date among 
Baptists will be of some interest to you, as 
surveyed in appendixes I through V. it is 
probable that the educative and consulta- 
tive processes will have a still larger sig- 
nificance for the future. 

A movement which involves more than 
75,000 local congregations with upward of 
20 million members, all of them encouraged 
to use their own freedom and responsibility, 
obviously presents a major educational and 
communications need, The meeting of these 
needs involves some processes which are 
rapid and contemporary, and others which 
are slower and more penetrating. The most 
rapid communication among us is the tele- 
type system maintained 8 hours per day 
with 19 openings in the Southern Baptist 
Convention. These openings include most 
of the State secretaries and editors of the 
several State convention weeklies. At the 
other extreme within the same structure are 
the educational materials prepared by the 
publication organizations for the Sunday 
schools and the training programs in the 
churches, These materials are planned 
around special emphases a year or two in 
advance. Those done in 1963 are just now 
beginning to get consideration. The same 
can be said of the educational materials 
planned by the men’s and women's organ- 
izations. 

It is the responsibility of our office to 
study and to report developments on the 
Washington scene. Accordingly, at the time 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions we not only 
attempted an objective view for ourselves 
but we encouraged our leaders generally to 
read the decisions for themselves. In each 
cage we distributed thousands of copies of 
the actual text, with urgent admonitions to 
study. The result has been a wide consensus 
among our leaders, including the various 
agencies, the educational organizations, the 
communications channels, the executive and 
elected leaders, and the leaders of special 
organizations for men, for women, and for 
youth. 

At the present time educational and con- 
sultative programs on this topic are taking 
shape in the State conventions and in the 
men’s and women’s groups in the States. 
We have been highly pleased with the con- 
cern and the insights already expressed in 
State groups. We expect interesting develop- 
ments as the local congregations have a 
chance to have the facts and to do their own 
studying. The vast majority of the pastors 
already have some materials with which to 

their own studies, and they have in- 
formation on how to get the decisions and 
the other materials they may need. Accord- 
ingly, before many weeks have passed formal 
State promotions will have given our people 
the opportunity to think together with a 
view to longer range wisdom and more per- 
manently valid convictions on the proposals. 

While the outburst of easy answers that 
have troubled the staffs of Congressmen may 
seem to be of doubtful value, I would look 
upon the episode as making an important 
contribution to the future of freedom in 
America and in the world. Someone needed 
to get excited and to throw out some super- 
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ficial proposals in order for more penetrating 
thought processes to be engendered. The 
months and years ahead will certainly help 
Baptists recover a direct involvement in that 
which we may have come to take for grant- 
ed as American heritage or tradition. We 
are watching similar developments in all the 
major denominations and interdenomina- 
tional organizations. We are also watching 
the increasing effectiveness of the public 
press. In all probability freedom will be 
stronger for having had this experience. 

Several years ago our leaders found that 
they could not permit themselves to be de- 
pendent upon the communications media 
without supplementing and checking by 
means of our own studies and channels, It 
is now 6 years since we started our own 
news releases and feature materials from 
Washington. This has greatly facilitated 
the growth of competence among us in these 
areas of special concern. 

During the past 2 years the State, associ- 
ation, and local leaders have also found that 
they need contacts with resources of known 
quality. Many of these are asking for a direct 
contact with the Washington office. This 
has necessitated the setting up of a depart- 
ment with special executive supervision. 
The importance of it has been urged espe- 
cially by laymen. Mr. James M. Sapp, who for 
12 years was promotion director of the 
Brotherhood Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, joined our Washington 
staff on April 1, 1964, to care for this need. 
Thus, this present wave of misinformation 
has helped to produce some adjustments in 
our organizational structure and in the chan- 
nels of communication. We believe that 
these adjustments will be salutary to objec- 
tive analysis, to a national concern, and to a 
more constructive sharing by our people in 
the democratic process, 

The new service is being offered to State 
convention committees, to superintendents 
and to committees of associations, to State 
and local leaders of men's and women's or- 
ganizations, and to local committees set up 
for special studies or assignments. These 
various organizations carry the responsibil- 
ity for offering local church people an op- 
portunity for deliberate group analysis and 
involvement. In short, I believe that the 
inadequacies of this recent crusade will pro- 
duce better and more lasting fruit than the 
sponsors could have visualized. 

That Congressmen and denominational 
offices such as ours have been put to some 
extra effort is not really significant. We 
might have expected that many local 
churches. would adopt resolutions or some- 
how express themselves on the basis of mis- 
information, but actually only three Bap- 
tist Churches have that they heard 
a radio report and then took action against 
the viewpoints of the Baptist Joint Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs. Even after we were 
attacked and misrepresented in nationwide 
broadcasts, only a very few letters came into 
the office. For 2 or 3 days we had five 
or six critical letters and then it dropped to 
two or three per week, offset by a great deal 
of appreciation. 

Of course Baptists are not through with 
this thing. We want to grapple thoroughly 
with all the dimensions of it. While we seem 
to have an overwh consensus that the 
first amendment states well the natural right 
of all Americans, and while we also seem to 
have the same consensus that the “no estab- 
lishment” clause means and should mean 
that government powers at all levels should 
respect their limitations and refrain from 
using public powers for religious ends, we 
are aware that there remain many unan- 
Swered questions as to the proper scope of 
free exercise of religion for persons in var- 
ious forms of public service, 


Once a year our office sponsors a 3-da 
Religious Liberty Conference for the m 
of some special topic. This fall, in early 
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October, the topic will be “The Meaning of 
the Free Exercise of Religion.” A dozen local 
seminar groups have been working for some 
time preparing raw data and draft formula- 
tions of ideas on several different topics. For 
your information I attach a copy of our first 
prospectus on the subject (see appendix V). 
About 700 copies were distributed to start 
local preliminary discussions. In October 
we will have some hundreds of knowledge- 
able Baptist consultants from all parts of the 
country and from the various Baptist fellow- 
ships sit down for 3 days to deal with this 
important subject, “The Meaning of Free 
Exercise.” 

Obviously, no one can read in advance the 
results of that conference or of the longer 
process of consultation. I have no way of 
knowing what the conference will say to the 
Baptist movement. Nevertheless, after hav- 
ing directed seven such conferences pre- 
viously on other topics, I am personally con- 
fident of certain broad guidelines of 
emphasis. 

I would be greatly surprised if we are not 
now as we have been in the past fully in 
support of the first amendment’s restraint 
on governments as contained in the clause, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion * * *." We are 
also in support of the application of this 
principle to all other levels of authority. I 
have seen no significant disposition to con- 
fuse this restraint on public authorities with 
restraint on the popular right to free exer- 
cise of religion. On the contrary, our people 
see that the guarantee of “free exercise” of 
religion is supported and not threatened by 
the restraints on political efforts in the field. 
That the fundamental law of our freedom 
should leave governments bound while peo- 
ple are left free in matters of religion is to 
us fully consistent with both good govern- 
ment and good religion. 

In our opinions the constitutional pro- 
tection of a person’s free exercise of religion 
is as applicable to those in public service as 
it is to those in private or church-related 
service. Accordingly, we warmly espouse the 
Tight of free exercise for all in public service 
in all the branches of government and at all 
the levels of government. In this matter the 
President and the Congressmen have the 
same freedom as do judges, teachers, and 
policemen, and all public servants have the 
same freedom that is enjoyed by all the 
people. It does at times become necessary to 
urge upon public servants the need for 
awareness that the powers of their offices are 
not to be used in attempts to give force to 
religious ideas as impositions on those who 
are not in public service. Our people can 
be expected to insist, with Rogers Williams 
and with many generations of Baptists, that 
the powers of public office are “civic only.” 

What constitutes proper free exercise of 
religion on the part of public schoolteachers 
will certainly be a topic for discussion. That 
teachers ought not to use their official powers 
or positions for the sponsoring of religious 
exercises will be readily agreed, but this will 
not answer all the questions about freedom 
of personal expression, the freedom of inter- 
pretation of subject matter, and the freedom 
to serve as personal counselor for pupils. 
Upon deliberation, our people will un- 
doubtedly endorse the propriety of “objec- 
tive study” of the Bible, of personal freedom 
of expression for the pupils, of the pupils’ 
freedom to engage in religious practices 
while in the public schools, all with due 
respect for the like freedom of others and 
for the best interests of the group as a 
whole. Where the community's population 
has pluralism and mobility, scores of ques- 
tions will continue to arise regarding detalls 
in the classroom. I would expect our peo- 
pie to favor a maximum of both freedom 

ood Pn NT for the administrators 
and the teachers within a legal framework 
that protects the religious rights of people. 
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I doubt that our people will ask elther the 
Supreme Court or the U.S. Congress for the 
solutions to the problems in the fine art of 
sensitive interfaith relations. I am abun- 
dantly sure that they will not want to amend 
the Bill of Rights every time a question or a 
problem arises. I am also confident that, 
when it becomes necessary to do so, they will 
want the courts to guard the equal rights to 
religious freedom for all the people, and to 
restrain the legislative function so as to 
guard this right. 

Furthermore, I am confident that our peo- 
ple will conclude that the churches and the 
homes of America can do the job of giving 
a religious education to American youth. 
Our view of the long list of historical ex- 
periments does not encourage us to optimism 
regarding the effects of Government partici- 
pation, either by law or by financial support, 
Free religious commitments can help to pro- 
duce a healthy national life, but the support 
of religion by the public power will erode 
rather than strengthen the impact of the 
religious experience. 

Someone will certainly ask, “What about 
communism? Are you not giving aid to the 
enemy?” And our conferees will surely point 
out that a central evil of communism is that 
governments arrogate to themselves a com- 
petence to tell people what to believe and 
not to believe. Our answer to official athe- 
ism is official freedom of religion, not offi- 
cially prescribed prayers or devotions. To 
those who fear that God is somehow being 
pushed around, locked out, and robbed of 
His power, our people will reply that God 
does not need our defense, but that we need 
the humility to serve Him. The politician 
who says he believes in reducing the scope 
of Government and then asks for a Govern- 
ment role in nurturing or guiding the inner 
man can expect scrutinizing conversations as 
these issues are pursued by our people in 
future debate. 

The question will also surely arise, “Do not 
the majority have some rights?” And to this 
our people will reply that the members of a 
majority group have the same rights as the 
members of a minority group and that none 
of them have the right to use the sovereign 
powers of Government to advance their re- 
ligious ideas or practices. And in the appli- 
cation of this principle there will be no basic 
difference between Federal, State, or local 
law. Our emphasis on religious freedom is 
no charter for antireligion, and we believe 
it lies within the competence of our demo- 
cratic society to guard us at these points. 

A number of our people are concerned 
about the State and local applications of 
the no establishment” principle lest these 
compromise the free exercise’ principle. 
However, the two principles are complemen- 
tary rather than contradictory. Fortunate- 
ly relatively few States have rested religious 
instruction on law in recent years. However, 
where local practices have rested on law, a 
time of education and adjustment may be 
needed. 

In this process the churches can and will 
do much, As indicated above, Baptists will 
do their part. We may also hope that very 
soon the respective legal officers in the States 
will find their way to constructive applica- 
tions in the State school programs. Separa- 
tion of church and state is designed for 
harmonious programing of the institutions of 
religion and the institutions of political 
practice. It would be a misfortune for both 
sets of institutions and for the causes for 
which they exist if the principle of separa- 
tion should be turned into either a weapon 
of war or a line of conflict. 

The hearings conducted by the committee 
have been of inestimable service in bringing 
information to the general public. I am 
personally confident that this information 
will serve to strengthen the future of free- 
dom by clarifying the scope and the methods 
of the democratic process. 
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APPENDIX I. RESOLUTIONS 
A. BROADLY REPRESENTATIVE RESOLUTIONS 


(Resolution adopted by the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, in annual session in At- 
lantic City, N.J., May 22, 1964:) 

“RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

“In this anniversary year we are grateful 
for the witness which our Baptist movement 
has been privileged to bear. The discern- 
ment of the call of God in Christ has led us 
to a glorious experience of evangelism and 
missionary outreach through the power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“Our leaders and our people have firmly 
rejected the use of the coercive powers of 
government in the realm of religion. Bap- 
tists had much to do with writing the first 
amendment into the Constitution of the 
United States and have been in the fore- 
front in preserving the religious Liberty that 
our Nation has enjoyed. We have unfiinch- 
ingly declared our desire for separation of 
church and state in resolutions, in sermons, 
and in policies and practices. 

“1. We, the messengers of the convention 
hereby affirm our support for the concepts 
and the vocabulary of the first amendment, 
including both its prohibition upon govern- 
ment roles in religious programs and its 
protection of free exercise of religion for the 
people. 

“2. We enunciate our concern that public 
Officials arid public servants of all types shall 
have the same free exercise of religion as 
other citizens, but that this freedom does 
not entitle them to use public or official 
powers for the advancement of religious 
commitments or ideas. In applying this 
principle to the field of public education we 
affirm the historic right of our schools to 
full academic freedom for the pursuit of all 
knowledge, religious or otherwise. 

“3. We appeal to the Congress of the 
United States to allow the first amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States to 
stand as our guarantee of religious liberty, 
and we oppose the adoption of any further 
amendment to that Constitution respecting 
establishment of religion or free exercise 
thereof. 

“4. We urge all our channels, leaders, and 
churches to involve themselves thoroughly 
in study of the Biblical, the historical, and 
the contemporary issues related to religious 
liberty to the end that our heritage of free- 
dom and responsibility under God may be 
clearly understood and appreciated by the 
next generation and by ever larger propor- 
tions of the world's peoples.” 

(Resolution adopted by the American 
Baptist Convention, in annual session in At- 
lantic City, N.J., May 22, 1964:) 

“SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


“Baptists believe that religious faith must 
involve a vital encounter between man and 
God and that religious form cannot be substi- 
tuted for this encounter. 


“The viewpoints of Baptists (in particular, 
John Leland, of Virginia) with regard to re- 
ligious liberty and the necessity for the 
Separation of church and state had its in- 
fluence on the writers of the Bill of Rights 
and resulted in the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which has 
become the cornerstone of religious liberty. 

“Thus Baptists have long opposed any 
compulsion to conformity in religious belief 
or in the practice of religion. The first 
amendment has supported this freedom. 
The proposed change in that amendment 
could weaken it and bring the power of the 
state to bear on individuals to conform and 
to participate in prescribed religious 
practices. 

“An amendment to permit compulsory 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools is not only a danger to the freedom 
of nonbelievers, it is also a threat to the 
religious well-being of the believer. It is 
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because of a deep respect for worship, and 
the recognition that prayer is essential and 
should be a vital encounter between man and 
God, that Baptists oppose devotional exer- 
cises that are more rote than worship. 
Therefore we affirm our belief in the separa- 
tion of church and state as written in the 
first amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“And we reaffirm our historic Baptist be- 
lief that religion should not be a matter of 
compulsion and that prayers and religious 
practices should. not be prescribed by law 
or by a teacher or public school official; 

“We further urge that American Baptists 
develop present programs and explore new 
and more effective ways of reaching children 
and youth for Jesus Christ who are currently 
not being reached; and 

“We also urge American Baptist churches 
and families to give special study this year 
to our historic Baptist position in the con- 
text of current issues in church and state 
relations.” 

(Excerpt from the message adopted unani- 
mously at Atlantic City, N.J., May 24, 1964, 
by the Baptist jubilee celebration of seven 
North American Baptist fellowships with a 
total constituency of 19,600,000: American 
Baptist Convention; Baptist Federation of 
Canada; National Baptist Convention of 
America; National Baptist Convention, 
U.8.A., Inc.; North American Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference; Seventh Day Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference; Southern Baptist 
Convention:) 

“Man has the right to be free. Religious 
or soul liberty is the fountainhead of all 
freedoms. As Christian citizens we are dedi- 
cated to the achievement of freedom for all 
men. 

“We declare that both church and state 
have their respective places in the purpose 
of God. They bear mutual bilies, 
but neither is to Invade the rights and pur- 
poses of the other. Wherever conflicts arise 
we must obey God rather than man.” 

(Statement adopted by Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, Mar. 6, 1964:) 

“The Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs has taken note of a trend in many 
parts of our land to assume that the prayer 
and devotional experiences of children are 
and should be subject to legislation by 
boards of education. Accordingly, many are 
urging that the Constitution of the United 
States should be amended so as to permit 
such tions by boards of education or 
by State legislatures. 

“l. The Baptist Joint Committee reaffirms 
its conviction that laws and regulations pre- 
scribing prayers or devotional exercises do 
not contribute to a free exercise of religion 
and should not be encouraged. 

“2. The Baptist Joint Committee also ex- 
presses a deep concern lest such laws and 
regulations become the means for confusing 
the moral values of American society for a 
devotion to religious insights. While the 
committee is enthusiastic about much in the 
American heritage as a national way of life, 
the equation of religious ideas and practices 
with our national culture will erode rather 
than strengthen the American heritage. 

“3. The committee holds that it is the 
business of the public schools, operated un- 
der law, supported by taxation, and attended 
by pupils under compulsory school attend- 
ance laws, to transmit the cultural legacy of 
our land. This requires the objective recog- 
nition of religion as part of the experiences 
of the people and as one force operating in 
our society. These premises, however, do 
not constitute religion and should not be 
advanced as the ultimate commitments for 
which people exist. 

“4. The committee that some 
political leaders may make appeals for the 
establishment of religious acts through 
legalized means to arouse public sentiment, 
This we regard to be in bad taste as a viola- 
tion of the principle of separation of church 
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and state. This is the basic principle of the 
Constitution of the United States that ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof * * *.’ 

“5. Conversely, the committee appeals to 
Baptists everywhere to inform. themselves 
carefully regarding the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom and to participate as in- 
formed citizens in the creation of a social 
order in which people of all or of 
no religion have the equitable civic treat- 
ment which they merit as people. 
tive representatives and political leaders 
should be made aware of our Baptist support 
for a clear distinction between the roles of 
the churches and those of state agencies.“ 

B. LOCAL RESOLUTIONS 

1. Resolution, Dover Baptist Association, 
Virginia, July 1925 (Garnett Ryland, “The 
Baptists of Virginia, 1699-1926," Richmond, 
the V: Baptist Board of Missions and 
Education, 1955, pp. 340-341). 

At its meeting in July 1925, the Dover As- 
sociation resolved unanimously that: 

“Whereas there is an effort being made to 
induce the next legislature of Virginia to 

an act requiring the compulsory read- 

ing of the Bible in every public school; and, 
whereas the Bible is primarily a book of 
religion and as such its use should be left to 
the individual conscience free from legisla- 
tive compulsion, and the duty of teaching 
it is a function of the home and the churches 
and not of the State; therefore, the Dover 
Association reaffirms the historic opposition 
of Virginia Baptists to any meddling by the 
State in matters concerning religion and re- 
spectfully protests to the general assembly 
the passage of any such laws on the 

ground that it would be an improper inter- 
ference by the State in the realm of religion 
and a violation of the principles of religious 
liberty and of the complete separation of the 
spheres of church and state, as embodied 
in the constitution of the Commonwealth.” 

Seventeen district associations responded 
to the call of the Dover for similar action. 
So did the general association at its meeting 
in November when R. H. Pitt, at the request 
of the Virginia Baptist Historical Society, 
presented an address on “Soul Liberty—Some 
of the Implications.” In it he discussed the 
age-long struggle for the separation of 
church and state and voiced the objections 
to the State’s compelling the reading of the 
Bible in tax-supported schools. This was 
given wide publicity by the secular papers. 
The association 8 feb 1 committee 
to prepare and present to assem- 
bly at its next session a memorial against the 
proposed law.’ This was drawn by John 
Garland Pollard, a member of the committee. 
The memorial with the resolutions of the dis- 
trict associations were presented at a large 
public meeting of a committee of the senate 
by George W. McDaniel, who stated clearly 
and forcibly the position of the Baptists. 
The committee by indefinite postponement 
killed the bill. + 

2. Resolution, Executive Board, Long Run 
Association of Baptists in Louisville, Ky., 
July 2, 1962. 

“Whereas the Supreme Court ruling of last 
week on official prayer in the public schools 
has far-reaching implications for the reli- 

Ute and practice of our Nation, and 
whereas this decision has caused widespread 
concern and discussion among the public at 
large, we, the members of the executive board 


1 The bill as offered in the State senate in 


be necessary to bring about the perform- 
ance.” 
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of the Long Run Association of Baptists in 
Louisville, Ky., hereby resolve: 

“1. That the citizens note carefully the 
exact nature and scope of the Court’s ruling. 
It did not rule unconstitutional all forms of 
prayer in the public schools. Rather, it pro- 
hibited a specific 22-word prayer because it 
was formulated and enforced by an arm of 
the Government. The central issue is not: 
Should prayer be offered in the public 
school? It is rather: Should the Govern- 
ment prescribe prayers? The Court's opinion 
is summarized in this sentence from Justice 
Black's majority opinion: “It is no part of 
the business of Government to compose offi- 
cial prayers for any group of American peo- 
ple to recite as a part of a religious program 
carried on by Government.” The Court went 
out of its way to say that this opinion is not 
antireligious or opposed to the general prac- 
tice of prayer. It addressed itself exclusively 
to the role of Government in defining and 
pas yal a religious exercise. 

5 the light of our Baptist heritage 
which has played a sigaificant role ta the 
creation and preservation of religious liberty 
in this country and whieh has always ad. 
vocated the separation of church and state, 
we commend the majority decision of the 
Supreme Court, 

‘3. We profoundly regret that t mis- 
understanding has come from this de decision. 
Our Nation has suffered both at home and 
abroad because the issue has been inter- 
preted as antireligious or atheistic in spirit. 
We should clarify the situation and point 
out that these damaging results have come 
from misinterpretation and not from the 
action of the Supreme Court itself.” 

This resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the official meeting of the executive board 
of the Long Run Association on July 2, 1962. 

3. Statement approved by executive board, 
Missouri Baptist Convention, July 17, 1962: 

“We commend the majority opinion of the 
eee Court which ruled that no State 
can impose a prescribed er u 
9 pray pon public 

4. Resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Convention of American Baptist Churches, 
as . session at Duluth, September 21 


“SUPREME COURT AND PRAYER 


pra: 
other religious materials for use in the pub- 
lic schools, and did so on the clear grounds 
that this is not a legitimate function of 
government.” 

5. Resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Convention, in annual session at 
Uniontown, October 18, 1962: 

“RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 

“We affirm our belief in prayer as the vol- 
untary communication of the person with 
God. Thus prayer cannot properly be 
equated with the recitation of words ad- 
dressed to Deity. We therefor view with dis- 
favor the prescribing of prayer by legisla- 
tion, since such procedure involves the pro- 
motion of religion by the state, obscures or 
destroys the voluntary aspect of prayer, and 
engages in an experiment with sacred free. 
doms that risks unforeseen and perilous 
consequences. We therefore endorse the 
decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States involving the prayer that the New 
York State Board of Regents formulated for 
use in public schools, un that 
this decision places no restriction on the vol- 
untary practice of prayer in connection with 
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any public function or any semireligious 
activities in public schools. We recom- 
mend increased attention to the impor- 
tance of prayer in deepening our spiritual 
lives and in challenging us in our social 
awareness.” 

6. Resolution adopted by the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Oregon-Washington, in 
annual session at Wenatchee, October 24-26, 
1962: 

“Further, be it resolved that while viewing 
with concern the increasing secularization 
of our public school systems and the decreas- 
ing emphasis on moral and spiritual values, 
we also recognize that there are religious 
groups seeking to break down the wall be- 
tween church and state; therefore we com- 
mend the Supreme Court of the Nation for 
its recent decision to ban from the school 
so-called official prayers; that we endeavor 
to increase the spiritual activities of our 
homes and our churches; and that we re- 
fuse as a group of cooperative churches to 
seek special monetary benefits from the local, 
State, or Federal Government and in any way 
would renounce any intention of advancing 
the work of the Lord at the expense of the 
Public Treasury.” 

7. Resolution adopted by the Norfolk Bap- 
tist Association, in annual session at Norfolk, 
Va., October 26, 1962: 

“Whereas we hold fast to the concept of 
religion as a voluntary exercise of man in his 
voluntary response to his Maker; and 

“Whereas we have historically affirmed that 
the created dignity of man is lessened in any 
atmosphere of compulsion or coercion re- 
garding his freedom to engage in, or refrain 
from engaging in, such voluntary response; 
and 


“Whereas we believe the role of govern- 
ment, insofar as its relationship to religious 
exercises is concerned, is to provide a per- 
missive atmosphere, devoid of compulsion, 
coercion, or financial support, wherein free 
men may freely and personally exercise such 
voluntariness as they personally choose; 

“We, therefore, as messengers to this meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Baptist Association, on 
October 26, 1962, do express our gratitude to 
the Supreme Court of these United States 
for their recent decision which reaffirmed the 
guarantee of religious freedom as embodied 
in the first amendment to the Constitution; 
and 

“Further, we reaffirm the historic position 
of Virginia Baptists as expressed by mes- 
sengers to the 1925 meeting of the Dover 
Association; and 

“Purther, we call upon our brethren to 
bolster and enhance these freedoms by giving 
greater diligence to the exercise of prayer 
and the study of the Holy Scriptures in the 
home and in the church, recognizing these as 
the true domains for the furtherance of the 
religious life of the individual.” 

8. Recommendation of the Christian Life 
Commission, approved by the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Texas, in annual session 
at Fort Worth, October 30—-November 1, 1962: 
“SUPREME COURT DECISION ON OFFICIAL PRAYER 

“In the past prayers composed by the Goy- 
ernment have been dismissed by Americans 
as an affront toconscience. But in the emo- 
tional context of the historic Supreme Court 
decision last June such a prayer drew con- 
siderable support, As a result, a major new 
church-state controversy was created. Al- 
though the specific issue was narrow, the 
ensuing debate has ranged far and wide. 

“The Supreme Court ruled that it was 
unconstitutional for an agency of the Gov- 
ernment to coerce religious expression, It 
held that for a public school to require the 
reading of a prayer as part of the standard 
school procedure constitutes coercion, even 
when dissenting pupils are ee to ab- 
stain from the reading. The decision was 
based on the fact that prayer composed by 
Government officials and ordered by a Gov- 
ernment agency is contrary to the Consti- 
tution. 
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“The Court did not outlaw prayer. It 
made prayer free from political control. It 
expressly stated that its action is not hostile 
toward religion or prayer, but rather is for 
the protection of religion and for the guar- 
antee of its free exercise. If the Court is 
wrong, then must we not concede that Gov- 
ernment officials have the authority to com- 
pose prayers and enforce their repetition? 

“The Court's decision is in harmony with 
the fundamentals of democracy. It takes 
religion away from no man and forces it upon 
none. It declares again that under our form 
of government a man is free to worship as he 
sees fit, or not to worship atall. Citizenship 
is in no way dependent upon his affirmation 
of certain religious beliefs, or his refusal to 
make such an affirmation. 

“We urge Baptists to get the facts before 
they attempt to evaluate any court decision. 

“We urge Baptists to accept heartily the 
responsibility of religious worship and train- 
ing of children. The answer to an ever- 
increasing secularism is not to use the com- 
pulsory attendance law to force the pres- 
ence of children at religious worship but 
rather to call our churches and families to 
rededication to God. 

“We urge Baptists to support the principle 
of separation of church and state. This 
principle has been greatly strengthened by 
the Supreme Court's decision. The action of 
the Court is an act of liberation. It frees 
schoolchildren from what was, in effect, a 
forced repetition of prayer; prayer ought to 
be voluntary, not forced. It frees the public 
school from an observance much more likely 
to be divisive than unifying. And most im- 
portant of all, it may free religion from an 
essentially perilous sort of secular support.“ 

9. Resolution, executive board, the South- 
ern Baptist General Convention of Cali- 
fornia, April 14, 1964: 

“We the Executive Board of The Southern 
Baptist General Convention of California are 
opposed to any and all of the current at- 
tempts to amend the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. We believe those proposed amend- 
ments are well-meaning but misguided 
actions. 

“We believe the first amendment to the 
Constitution should be held inviolate, It is 
the guarantee of religious liberty in Amer- 
ica. To alter its provisions would alter the 
basic concept of religious liberty. 

“We urge a careful study of the Supreme 
Court decisions in the so-called Bible read- 
ing and prayer cases. These decisions have 
not taken the Bible and prayer out of the 
schools. The Court simply said the schools 
may not require religious observances. 

“Since attempts are now being made in 
Congress to amend the Constitution to allow 
required prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools, we urge our churches and their 
constituent members to write their Con- 
gressmen urging them to defeat any and all 
such amendments offered.” 

10. Resolution, executive board, Kentucky 
Baptist Convention, May 4, 1964. 

The Executive Board of the Kentucky 
Baptist Convention in session on May 4, at 
Cedarmore Baptist Assembly expresses its 
sentiments on the Becker amendment (HJ. 
Res. 693) with the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the first amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution was made an indispensable part 
of the Bill of Rights by America’s Founding 
Fathers who were determined that govern- 
ment and religion be forever kept separate. 

the first amendment has proven 
throughout American history to be a pre- 
cious safeguard of separation of church and 
state. 

“Whereas no Supreme Court ruling has 
forbidden voluntary prayer and Bible read- 
ing in public schools but has ruled as un- 
constitutional only prescribed and required 
Bible and prayer in public schools. 

“Whereas true religion is always voluntary 
and a matter for churches, homes, and in- 
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dividuals instead of a matter of civil govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Becker proposals would 
weaken. or completely undo the provisions 
of the first amendment: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we express vigorous op- 
position to the Becker proposais and to any 
and all other such proposals, 

“That we reaffirm our belief that the first 
amendment in its present form is superior 
to any present proposals for changes; 

“That we call upon Congress and especially 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives to oppose the Becker propos- 
als and any similar suggestions; 

“That we urge Kentucky Baptists to ex- 
press in writing or otherwise their views on 
this matter to their respective Congressmen; 

“That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the House of Representatives Judiciary 
Committee (EMANUEL CELLER, chairman) 
and to each Congressman and Senator from 
Kentucky: and 

“That the executive secretary represent the 
executive board in communicating this ac- 
tion to the secular and denominational 
press.” 

11. Resolution, executive board, Louisiana 
Baptist Conyention, May 5, 1964: 

“Be it resolved, That the executive board 
of the Louisiana Baptist Convention which 
is composed of 74 members, including pastors 
and laymen from all areas of the State and 
serving the 1,500 Louisiana Baptist Churches 
and missions, opposes the Becker amendment 
for the reason that the first amendment has 
proved adequate as it now stands, and that, 
furthermore, the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the Regents prayer case did not disallow 
voluntary praying and Bible reading in 
schools but did rule out compulsory and 
school-controlled prayers as it should have 
done; be it 

“Resolved, further, That a strongly ex- 
pressed statement opposing the Becker 
amendment be sent to each of the represent- 
atives from the State of Louisiana in the 
Congress of the United States; be it 

“Resolved, furthermore, That the execu- 
tive board secretary implement these resolu- 
tions by sending information and materials 
to pastors and other Baptist leaders in the 
State interpreting the propriety of the Su- 
préme Court ruling in the Regents prayer 
case and citing the dangers imposed on the 
first amendment to the Constitution by the 
proposed Becker amendment; be it 

“Resolved also, That Baptist pastors and 
church leaders urge church members and 
their friends to write or wire their Congress- 
men to oppose the Becker amendment.” 

12. Statement adopted by Public Affairs 
Committee, Baptist Convention of the State 
of Georgia, May 7, 1964: 

“Along with other Americans, Georgia 
Baptists are concerned with the preservation 
and enrichment of the religious heritage of 
our Nation. Efforts to destroy the moral and 
spiritual foundations upon which American 
society has developed must be resisted, but 
resistance must be in harmony with the 
heritage which is being defended. 

“The Georgia Baptist Convention's Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs reaffirms the right 
of all people to religious liberty, and con- 
fidence in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as a safeguard 
to religious freedom. Any effort to breach 
the historic wall separating church and state 
is to be resisted as a dangerous threat to 


the perpetuation of religious freedom for all 


Americans.” 

13. Statement, Commission on Christian 
Life and Public Affairs, Alabama Baptist 
State Convention, May 12, 1964: 

“This commission affirms its confidence in 
the first amendment to the national Consti- 
tution to safeguard religious freedom ade- 
quately for all citizens of our beloved coun- 
try. We reject the erroneous ideas that 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court forbid 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
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schools. We believe that the Court is tech- 
nically correct in saying that the State, 
through its agencies, cannot promote or es- 
tablish the reading of the Bible or prayer in 
the public school. 

“We firmly believe that the proposed Becker 
amendment poses a threat to religious lib- 
erty. ‘If government units at any level are 
given powers to promote or support religion, 
this means that they also gain the powers 
to neglect, to propose, and to change it.’ 
(Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs.) 

“We strongly urge our Baptist people to 
inform themselves on the Supreme Court 
rulings on Bible reading and prayer cases 
and on the content of this proposed amend- 
ment, and to study the excellent analysis of 
it as made by the Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs. Let us not be a party to 
an uninformed emotional reaction to deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court which seems to 
be widespread among our people. 

“Let us continue to strengthen the rell- 
gious instruction given our children in our 
homes and churches while urging voluntary 
(already free—second clause of first amend- 
ment safeguards this) religious activities in 
the public school.” 

14. Resolution, State Board of Missions, 
Florida Baptist Convention, May 8, 1964: 

“The first amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States has served our Nation 
and our churches well throughout our na- 
tional history. It has been the bulwark for 
preserving our religious freedom, and we are 
opposed to any change in its wording or 
meaning. We are opposed to governmental 
sponsorship of religion, and we y 
request Members of Congress to leave rellgion 
to the homes and churches of the Nation.” 

15. Statement, State board of promotion, 
Indiana Baptist Convention, May 12, 1964: 

“We, the members of the State board of 
promotion of the Indiana Baptist Conven- 
tion, approve the following statement and 
submit It to pastors and the churches of the 
Indiana Baptist Convention. We urge that 
careful consideration be given to the matter 
in the local church and that our representa- 
tives in the U.S, Senate and in the House of 
Representatives be advised of our convic- 
tions. 

“By vote of the board, it was requested 
that the count concerning this action be 
placed in this letter. There were 3 opposing 
votes and 31 votes in favor of the action con- 
cerning the amendment. 


“STATEMENT CONCERNING PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
“We believe that the first amendment is 

adequate to protect the religious liberty of 
all Americans and see no need for any amend- 
ment which would change the wording or in- 
tent of this first amendment. We are op- 
posed to governmental sponsorship of re- 
ligion, and we respectfully request Members 
of to leave religion to the homes 
and churches of the Nation. 

“Consequently, we must stand in opposi- 
tion to any amendment which would 
threaten the integrity of the Bill of Rights, 
threaten the principle of the church and 
state separation, threaten the principle of 
religious freedom, threaten the integrity of 
the public school system, and is harmful and 
not helpful to religion and religious free- 
doms.” 

16. Statement, Christian Life Committee, 
Baptist State Convention of North Carolina, 
May 1964: 

“This committee desires to affirm its opin- 
jon that the first amendment of the Con- 


ment would weaken the first amendment.” 
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Bermuda’s Role in the Civil War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
phase of the Civil War about which little 
is known, is the role played by the island 
of Bermuda in this great conflict between 
the States. Recently Capt. R. S. Belcher, 
Jr., U.S. Navy, commanding officer, U.S. 
Naval Base, Bermuda, covered this phase 
of the war in a speech. Because of its 
general interest in this final year of the 
Civil War Centennial, I submit Captain 
Belcher’s address here and call it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
the U.S. Civil War is the personalities which 
were alined against each other in this great 
struggle. The two presidents were, of 
course, famous men and both meddled 
rather extensively in military affairs: 
Neither, however, took much direct interest 
in naval or nautical affairs. This was in part 
because both had competent and trusted 
Navy Secretaries—Gideon Welles was Lin- 
coln's, He was a tactiturn Connecticut 
newspaperman with previous Navy Depart- 
ment experience. He served Lincoln well 
throughout the entire war. 

Steven R. Mallory was Davis“ Navy Secre- 
tary. He, too, had served on the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the U.S. Senate and 
thus had previous knowledge of how a navy 
was run. He proved to be one of Davis’ 
most competent secretaries and although, 
like Welles, he took much criticism, history 
reveals that he did well under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Another interesting character who influ- 
enced the strategy of the North more than 
most people realize, was old Gen. Winfield 
Scott. At the time of Lincoln's inaugura- 
tion, Scott was General-in-Chief of the US. 
Army. He was 75 years old, a tremendous 
man in size who suffered from old wounds 
and from his great appetite for good food 
and drink. He was a national hero, how- 
ever, and deserved his status as he had had 
a brilliant military career. 

Scott was a Virginian but was intensely 
loyal to the government he had served for 
more than 52 years. He retired from his 
post because of ill health, not long after 
the commencement of the war but not until 
he had planted the seeds of the plan which 


_was later used against the South. 


Scott’s plan got into the public press 
where it was called Scott’s Anaconda Plan 
since it envisioned an encirclement of the 
South which would eventually crush it just 
as a python or boa constrictor crushes its 
prey. His plan in brief was to establish a 
blockade of the southern ports along the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts and then drive a 
force down the Mississippi River. By these 
means the principle Confederate States 
would be encircled and soon starved into 
submission. 

At the outset of the war many northerners 
failed to realize the deepness of the discord 
and felt that a quick thrust by the Union 
Army into the South would put a stop to 
the whole thing. Scott recognized this feel- 
ing and wrote in that regard, that the great- 
est danger to his plan was “the impatience 
of many loyal and patriotic Union friends 
who would urge instant and vigorous action, 
regardless of consequences.” He had judged 
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this accurately because it was this impatience 
which led to the first Battle of Bull Run in 
which the Union Army was roundly beaten. 
Some of these people living in Washington, 
packed picnic lunches and in their carriages, 
drove out from Washington to see the battle. 
The battle beaten, disorganized troops which 
streamed back to the Capital that hot dusty 
afternoon, convinced many of them that it 
was not to be as easy as they supposed. 

Well, Scott retired and he gets little credit 
for the northern strategy but it was essen- 
tially his “Anacanda plan.” 

President Lincoln lost no time in estab- 
Ushing the blockade. Just 6 days after the 
fall of Fort Sumter which marked the begin- 
ning of hostilities, he issued a proclamation 
of blockade from South Carolina to Texas 
and a few days later when Virginia com- 
mitted herself to the South, he extended to 
cover the remainder of the Confederate coast. 

This was a tremendous undertaking—3,000 
miles of coast and at the war's outset only 
35 modern steam vessels were available. 

By establishing a formal blockade in ac- 
cordance with international law of the times 
had the effect of tacitly recognizing the 
Confederacy as a belligerent—as opposed to 
a rebellious internal segment. Both his 
Secretary of State, Seward and Secretary 
Welles, opposed this move but Lincoln felt 
that if he simply closed the southern ports, 
the world’s neutrals would then have 
grounds for Intervention, something he cer- 
tainly wished to avoid. 

International law said that to be binding 
on neutrals and belligerents, it must be effec- 
tive, so the Union set about to acquire the 
ships and sailors to make it so, Twice in the 
lifetime of most of us here, the United States 
has demonstrated its ability to come out 
with a rush after a slow start in its war 
efforts. This is also true of both North and 
South in the Civil War. 

The scope of the blockade was greater than 
any ever before attempted and was looked 
upon with skepticism by Britain, the greatest 
maritime power in the world. By the end of 
the war, however, the blockade was most 
effective. This is adequately borne out by 
the steadily rising price of cotton and the 
scarcity of goods in the Confederacy. 

In November of 1861, the first year of the 
war, an event took place which was to have 
long lasting effects in the British Empire. 
‘This episode has been called the Trent Affair. 
The principal actors in the Trent Affair were 
a U.S. Navy captain named Wilkes and two 
Confederate commissioners—Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Slidell. Mason and Slidell with their 
wives and secretaries were on their way to 
Europe as representatives of the Confederate 
States. They first tried to leave the Con- 
federacy by way of a blockade runner out 
of Charleston directly for Europe but the 
Union blockaders prevented their departure, 
Finally, they transferred to a small coastal 
steamer in which they successfully left 
Charleston for Nassau and eventually Cuba 
where they boarded the next available ship, 
the British mail packet Trent. 

Wilkes was an arrogant man who had 
made something of a name for himself as an 
explorer. Also he fancied himself as quite 
an expert in international law. When he 
heard that Mason and Slidell were to take 
passage on the Trent he busied himself in 
studying the laws of seizure and finally con- 
vinced himself that Mason and Slidell were 
agents of a belligerent and surely carrying 
dispatches that he had a right, under inter- 
national law, to seize the vessel and the 
commissioners. 

On November 6 the U.S.S. San Jacinto, 
Wilkes" ship lay in wait in the Old Bahama 
channel as the Trent steamed into view. 


Wilkes stopped the Trent by firing across 
her bow and sent his executive officer and 
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a marine guard to board her. In the course 
of events the executive officer took Mason, 
Slidell and their secretaries back to the 
San Jacinto but did not take the Trent as 
a prize—allowing her to continue. 

Wilkes headed for New York with his 
prisoners but because of a lack of coal he put 
into Hampton Roads, Va., from whence he 
sent dispatches to Washington. Again he 
started for New York but on entering the 
channel he found orders waiting to proceed 
on to Boston where he was to turn over his 
prisoners to the commanding officer of Fort 
Warren where the prisoners were to be 
detained. 

The country went wild with the news— 
even old Gideon Welles who wasn’t easily 
stampeded was carried away in the enthu- 
siams. He wrote Wilkes: “Your conduct in 
seizing these public enemies, was marked by 
intelligence, ability, decision and firmness 
and has the emphatic approval of the De- 

mt.“ This was the way most every- 
one felt about it until the possible conse- 
quences came more clearly into focus. 

When the word reached England there was 
a tremendous furor and war preparations 
were immediately started. The Union gov- 
ernment was in a bad situation. They 
could ill afford to invite Britain and perhaps 
France to enter the war. 

So when Lord Lyons, the British Minister 
in Washington, voiced his country’s pro- 
test and demanded the release of the pris- 
oners, the Government disavowed the ac- 
tions of Wilkes and gave the prisoners up 
with humble apology. 

This act of what the neutrals called “pi- 
racy” had a great influence on public opinion. 
England particularly was suffering from a 
great cotton famine, many cotton millwork- 
ers were out of work and in need. This 
was an indication of how the North was in- 
terfering with the commerce of the South. 
Nobody liked it. 

It is not surprising that under these cir- 
cumstances Bermuda’s sympathies were with 
the South. After all, Bermuda had many 
contacts with the South—and it was only an 
accident of fate that put Bermuda's original 
families here rather than Virginia. With 
Bermuda naturally sympathetic to the South 
and with her strategic position off the At- 
lantic coast, it is not surprising that she be- 
came a staging point for blockade running 
into the Confederacy, 

In April of 1862 New Orleans fell to the 
might of the U.S. Navy under Flag Officer 
Farragut, thus closing the Confederacy's 
largest port—indeed New Orleans had been 
the largest export port in the world just 
prior to the war. 

With New Orleans closed to the Con- 
federates, Savannah, Charleston and Wil- 
mington were greatly increased in impor- 
tance. Bermuda is only 674 miles from Wil- 
mington, N.C., which was to become even 
more important as the principle Confederate 
blockade running port. 

St. George’s quite logically became the 
center of the blockade traffic. Her harbor 
with its quick access to the open sea was ideal 
and it was here that the blockade runners 
gathered. Aside from the natural sympathies 
of the Bermudians for the South, it was also 
a lucrative business which attracted the ad- 
venturesome, The figures vary consider- 
ably but a captain often received 3,000 or 
4,000 pounds for a round trip to Wilming- 
ton with a bonus for each bale of cotton 
brought out. In addition there was money 
to be made by the individual as prices in 
the Confederacy skyrocketed. One hundred 
and two years ago today a turkey in Rich- 
mond, Va., would bring $45 to $60, flour $300 
per barrel and coffee $12 a pound. 

As an indication of the tremendous profits 
possible on successful voyages; quinine could 
be bought in Nassau for $2.80 an ounce. It 
was sold in Confederate ports for as much as 
$1,200 per ounce in Confederate currency. 
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The currency was then converted into cotton 
at 10 cents per pound which was sold in 
Nassau at 50 cents per pound. By my calcu- 
lations ‘that’s a return of $2,140 per dollar 
invested. Bermuda was the scene of much 
the same type of profits and money was 
plentiful—especially around St. George's 
where the sailors looked for interesting ways 
to spend their high pay. 

Early in 1863, the Confederates were in- 
terested in Bermuda enough to send Major 
Walker of the Confederate Army to Bermuda 
to act as a Confederate agent. Mrs. Walker 
with three childiren, arrived in March 1863 
and took a “snug, cozy little cottage” in St. 
George's. 

Mrs. Walker kept a dairy which has now 
been published and which gives one a good 
glimpse into their life in Bermuda. She tells 
about the social life which included a hos- 
pitable welcome for Confederate naval officers 
and blockade runners. Their home was a 
haven for these men and life was pleasant 
here, far from the dangers of the sea and the 
U.S. Navy. 


All sorts of people passed through the port 
and were guests of the Walkers. She 
mentions one famous lady. Mrs. Rose Green- 
how, who was well known as a Confederate 
spy in Washington. Mrs. Greenhow was a 
vivacious widow who had lived in Washing- 
ton society for a number of years. She con- 
tinued to live there after the outbreak of the 
war and is credited with passing much valu- 
able information to the South. She said her- 
self that she stayed in Washington to be 
useful to the South and said To this end I 
employed every capacity with which God had 
endowed me and the results were far more 
successful than my hopes could have flattered 
me to expect.” She was caught, however, and 
expelled to Richmond. From there she made 
a trip to France and England where she was 
warmly received. Later she came again 
through Bermuda—again on her way to the 
Confederacy. On this trip she went to Wil- 
mington on a blockade runner but it was 
intercepted and ran aground in a heavy sea. 
Mrs. Greenhow, much afraid of capture, pre- 
vailed upon the captain to put her ashore in 
@ small boat. In the attempt, the boat 
capsized in the surf and Mrs. Greenhow was 
drowned. Her body was found the next 
morning on the beach. The wife of the Com- 
mander of Fort Fisher examined her cloth- 
ing, finding a number of dispatches and con- 
siderable gold sewn into the hems, 

Bermuda had its troubles with the block- 
ade runners as well as profits. The sailors 
who crowded St. George’s caused no end of 
trouble with Shin Bone Alley, the scene of 
nightly fights and riots. Then, too, the yel- 
low fever came. It was undoubtedly im- 
ported and during the summer of 1863 it ran 
rampant over the islands. 

In the end the losses of ships mounted 
until finally with the fall of Fort Fisher 
guarding the entrance to Wilmington, the 
coast was closed. Soon after the war was 
over. 

It was an interesting time, a sad time, and 
one neither Bermuda nor America will ever 
forget. 


Personal Thoughts on the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following expression of a 
constituent of mine on the Bill of Rights. 
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I am confident this young gentleman 
will add much to the future of America 
and his Personal Thoughts on the Bill 
of Rights” show a refreshing under- 
standing in depth of our freedoms. He 
is 13 years old. 

The article follows: 

PERSONAL THOUGHTS ON THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


As I walked into the large, round, quiet 
marble room, the first thing I noticed was 
the soft light shining on the large marble 
vault on the far side of the room. As I 
walked toward it I saw what was in it. In 
a large case was the original Declaration of 
Independence. Below the Declaration was 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights. As I 
stood staring at the Bill of Rights I began 
to think, “What does the Bill of Rights really 
mean to me?” 

This Bill of Rights gives me the right to 
walk to school and get an education. It 
gives me the right to grow up free; to push 
forward; not to stay and wait for a next 
time. Our Bill of Rights gives to me what 
might be called a competitive spirit. A spirit 
to fight the forces that would go against the 
freedoms given us. Knowledge that if I and 
others fight hard enough we will defeat 
these forces. The Bill of Rights also gives me 
the privilege to read books and put the ideas 
I get from them into action. In fact it gives 
me the right to write this essay telling what 
our great Bill of Rights means to me as a 
young person. In my opinion this document 
lets me make by own life and not have some- 
one else make it for me, as is done in Com- 
munist countries. As I grow older I can 
look forward to more responsibilities and 
freedoms that will be mine because of the 
Bill of Rights. 

JEFF SILVER, 
Age 13, Eighth Grade, 
Sierra Junior High. 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


What the Flag Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a grade school student in my district, 
Johann Manganelli of Utica, New York, 
sent a letter to the Utica Observer Dis- 
patch entitled “What the Flag Means.” 
It expresses so forcefully and yet sensibly 
the true meaning of our national em- 
blem that I feel compelled to share it 
with my colleagues. We can be proud 
of a 12-year-old girl who feels so deeply 
and writes so beautifully. Her effort is 
an inspiration to us all. 

WHAT THE FLAG MEANS 

The fiag symbolizes the spirit of America. 
It stands for courage, for generosity, and for 
honor. No hand shall touch it roughly. No 
hand shall touch it irreverently. Its position 
is afloat over its children, uplifting their eyes 
and hearts by its glowing colors and splendid 
promises. In the heart of every American 
citizen the American flag has its highest 
place. It is supreme. 

America is “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” Many people have suf- 
fered oppression to win her independence. 
They have hungered with Washington at 
Valley Forge and died on such battlefields as 
Lexington, Oriskany, Saratoga, Pork Chop 
Hill, Iwo Jima, and Korea, Although the flag 
has flown in numerous wars, it has never 
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been lowered in defeat, It waved high in 
battle, giving the soldiers a symbol to fol- 
low and defend. 

Our fing is a patriotic emblem that stands 
for the ideals of the American people. These 
ideals are noble. We try to maintain su- 
perior standards of living, spiritually, moral- 
ly, and economically, The very sight of the 
glorious flag arouses people to joy, sadness, 
courage, and sacrifice, according to the time 
and the circumstances in which it is dis- 
played. 

Preedom is its title—freedom from want, 
freedom to worship, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press. These rights which we 
enjoy under the flag are self-explanatory, 
with the exception of freedom of the press. 
The Government allows us this freedom if 
we are guided by the truth. 

Our flag represents justice on which our 
country is founded. Wherever men have 
lived together, they have found it necessary 
to develop rules of conduct. Justice makes 
it possible for men to live together peace- 
fully in a community. Without it some 
might ignore the rights of others. With tt, 
the people in a community live together 
without serious conflict. 

Strong is our flag and we have made it that 
way. Strong is our country and the people 
who support it. Democratic is our Nation, 
made by such statesmen as Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson and Lincoln. Independence 
is our goal for all people. 

Our flag, gentle and sensitive, is the great 
emblem of one nation indivisible. We are 
proud as Americans to be living under this 
sacred symbol of freedom, equality, justice, 


and humanity. 
JOHANN MANGANELLI. 


A Living Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
those who suggest a living memorial for 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
rather than slabs of marble or concrete, 
or another structure in Washington. 

The following is a suggestion from the 
Connecticut Avenue Citizens Associa- 
tion: 

STATEMENT OF THE CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JUNE 28, 1964 
The Connecticut Avenue Citizens Associa- 

tion wishes to lend its strong support to the 

Franklin D. Roosevelt family, and to the 

District of Columbia Recreation Department 

to keep West Potomac Park a suitable me- 

morial for the late President. A memorial, 
which truly represents the ideals and desires 
of Mr. Roosevelt, is the one we will support. 

Now that the family has suggested new 
ideas should be considered, we urge that the 
park be named for the President, that the 
planting of trees be carried out in a proper 
manner, and that the rest of the park be 
kept in proper balance between the other 
great memorials. 

President Roosevelt, himself, loved all out- 
door activity before and after the polio 
attack. Wouldn't he enjoy seeing an ice- 
skating pond in the winter? The view of 
happy families skating together, getting rosy 
cheeks, doing figure eights, becoming strong 
and staying well, is a sight which would have 
delighted him, The details could easily be 
worked out. 
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At the entrance a 15-foot 

mound can be bullt, and on the top of it, 
where it can be seen by all persons from all 
angles—a twice life-size sculpture of that 
famous picture of the President. He is 
standing on the bridge of a ship, his cape 
blowing back from his shoulders, and his 
head high in the air. A plaque on the 
mound, beneath the prow of the ship at eye 
level, could carry the famous quotation, 
which President Roosevelt sent to Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

“Thou, too, sall on, O Ship of State. 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 
— LONGFELLOW. 


We believe such suggestions as these 
would meet the approval of President Roose- 


velt, 
Timotny V. A. DILLON, 
President. 
Mrs. JOSEPH L. MILLER, 
Recreation Chairman. 


The Act of State Doctrine—Its Use by the 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on March 23 
had the result of giving extraterritorial 
effect to a totalitarian government’s acts, 
namely those of Fidel Castro in Cuba of 
expropriating an American-owned Cu- 
ban company, even though such expro- 
priation has been condemned by the 
executive branch of our Government. 

The result of this decision was to 
award the proceeds of a sale of sugar be- 
longing to the American-owned Cuban 
company that had been expropriated 
without compensation by Cuba to the 
Banco Nacional de Cuba, a Cuban Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Many persons, including myself, were 
shocked to see the Supreme Court re- 
verse the lower courts that had declared 
the expropriation invalid because it vio- 
lated international law. 

A very learned discussion of the basic 
conflict that results from this decision 
was made by Hermine Herta Meyer in 
the Wall Street Journal of June 1, 1964, 
and I include it in the Recorp for the 
information of my colleagues: 

Tue Acr or STATE DOCTRINE—A LAWYER 

QUESTIONS Irs USE BY THE SUPREME COURT 

(By Hermine Herta Meyer) 

WasHincTton.—In a decision on March 23, 
the U.S. Supreme Court held that American 
courts must recognize the validity of Cuba’s 
nationalization of American-owned property. 

Under the decision, Banco Nacional de 
Cuba, a Cuban Government agency, was 
awarded the proceeds of a sale of sugar 
that had belonged to an American-owned 
Cuban company. The company had been 
expropriated without compensation by Cuba 
in retaliation to America's reduction of its 
quota limiting Cuba’s sugar sales to the 
United States. 

Though lower courts had held Cuba’s ac- 
tion was invalid under international law, 
the Supreme Court disagreed. Citing the 
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so-called act of state doctrine, the High 
Court held that the judiclal branch win 
not examine the validity of a taking of prop- 
erty within its own territory by a foreign 
sovereign government, extant and 

by this country at the time of suit, in the 
absence of a treaty or other unambiguous 
agreement regarding controlling legal prin- 
ciples even if the complaint alleges that the 
oe violates customary international 

W.“ 

The rationale advanced for the Act of 
State Doctrine is that in a governmental 
system of separation of power the judiciary, 
“by passing on the validity of foreign acts 
of state,” may hinder the operations of the 
Executive branch in the international sphere. 
However, the irony of the result in the Cuban 
case ought to be warning that there may 
be something seriously wrong with the Su- 
preme Court's application of the doctrine. 

SWITZERLAND'S POLICY 


As Justice White showed in his vigorous 
dissent, judicial application of the doctrine 
in the past has resulted in considerable 
embarrassment to the executive branch, 
Under the doctrine, for example, American 
courts in 1947 applied Nazi Germany's dis- 
criminatory racial laws in open conflict with 
the policy of the executive branch. Aware 
of such patent inconsistency, Justice Clark 
dissented in the case (Bernstein v. Van Hey- 
ghen Societe Anonyme) and stated: 

“I suspect that they (our allies) as well 
as our enemies may be mystified by what 
must seem the vagaries of a policy looking 
to restitution to the Jews in Germany at the 
same time that it accepts the acts of Nazi 
oppression of the Jews as binding in Ameri- 
can courts.” 

Here, as in the Cuban sugar case, the act 
of state doctrine led the judiciary to give 
extraterritorial effect to a totalitarian gov- 
ernment’s acts which were condemned by 
the executive branch. 

As Justice White indicated in his dissent 
in the Cuban case, probably no Western na- 
tion would follow the U.S. Supreme Court 
in its unmitigated application of the act of 
state doctrine or in its interpretation of the 
meaning of the separation of governmental 
powers. Among the Western nations, Swit- 
zerland has held the clearest line in its re- 
fusal to give extraterritorial effect to foreign 
discriminatory expropriation decrees. 

Swiss courts, like many other European 
courts, employ no act of state doctrine. 
But like the US. Supreme Court, a Swiss 
court will not pass on the validity of a for- 
eign law or foreign nations acts of state with- 
in their own territory, In a Swiss court’s 
approach, however, the question of validity 
will not arise. The court will simply ask: 
Shall we in certain situations apply a for- 
eign law and thus give it extraterritorial 
effect? 

Following the Roman law, the laws of 
continental Europe distinguished between 
“public law,” involving the government in 
its sovereign capacity, and “private law,“ 
involving contractual and proprietary rela- 
tionships between individuals or between 
government and individual. In private law, 
the government is treated as any individual, 
thus avoiding in this field the undemocratic 
concept of sovereign immunity adopted in 
the United States from the authoritarian 
English doctrine, “The King can do no 
wrong.” 

Therefore, if the Cuban Government 
through the Banco Nacional de Cuba, went 
into a continental court to sue for the pur- 
chase price of sugar allegedly owned and sold 
by it, it would be regarded to be in the field 
of private law. Like any other litigant, the 
Cuban Government would have to prove title 
to the merchandise as well as a valid contract 
of sale in order to establish its right to the 
purchase price. 

Whenever international trade situations 
are involved, the question arises as to what 
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law a court should apply to determine the 
rights and obligations of the parties. This is 
so because, in proprietary or contractual 
controversies, courts will as far as possible 
give effect to the will of the parties and to 
the laws under which they acquired their 
rights and assumed their obligations. 

Traditionally, Swiss courts, like practically 
all other courts, will not apply the public 
laws of a foreign state, such as revenue or 
penal laws, unless there is a treaty obliga- 
tion or Swiss law itself requires such an ap- 
plication (as, for instance, in a question of 
the acquisition of foreign citizenship). It 
should be clear that the courts apply any 
foreign or international laws only when their 
own rules tell them to do so; thereby such 
laws become part of their forum's own law. 

It is only logical that a court will not 
apply a foreign law if It is offensive to cer- 
tain of the nation's fundamental principles 
that is, if it contravenes “public policy.” 
In such cases the court does not question the 
validity of foreign laws or foreign acts of 
state; it simply refuses to apply them. 

Since in this field of private law the courts 
are dealing primarily with proprietary or 
contractual rights mostly of private parties, 
the Swiss Federal Tribunal, Switzerland's 
highest court, has taken the position that 
recognition or nonrecognition of a foreign 
government has no influence on a Swiss 
court's application of foreign laws. 

The Federal Tribunal reasons that refusal 
to recognize a foreign government cannot 
prevent its laws from existing or from de- 
veloping their effects. Moreover, recognition 
of a foreign government is based on purely 
political grounds. It does not carry with it 
an approval of the foreign government's laws 
or acts of state. 


POLICY ON NAZI LAWS 


Thus the courts of Switzerland have stead- 
fastly refused to give effect to Nazi laws on 
Swiss soil because these laws offended Swiss 
public policy on two points: (1) They con- 
travened the principle of equality before the 
law which will not permit impairment of a 
person's property rights solely because of his 
race, and (2) they contravened the principle 
of recognition of private property which pre- 
cludes expropriation without compensation. 
On the same principles, Swiss courts have 
also refused to apply expropriation laws of 
the Communist countries. By testing the 
applicability of foreign laws solely on the 
basis of Swiss public policy, the Swiss judi- 
clary has remained in conformity with the 
policy of the executive, since the “public pol- 
icy” of the courts usually reflects the ideology 
of the nation as a whole. 

Since Switzerland, like all Continental Eu- 
ropean democracies, operates under the sys- 
tem of separation of governmental powers, 
there could be no “embarrassment” to the 
executive branch, because it is well known 
that under such a system the executive is 
powerless to influence the decisions of the 
judiciary. 

What laws are applicable in a given case 
and how they should be constructed is a 
matter exclusively within the province of the 
courts, which must not be subordinated to 
the political acts of the executive. Swiss, as 
probably all other jurists in the democracies 
of the European Continent, therefore would 
not agree wit hthe U.S. Supreme Court that, 
in matters of foreign affairs, the principle 
of separation of power compels the judiciary 
to subordinate its function to adjudicate to 
the executive’s function to conduct foreign 
relations. In continental eyes, such an ap- 
proach leads to a division, not a separation, 
of governmental powers. 

ONE SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


The U.S. Supreme Court's application of 
the unmitigated act of state doctrine cre- 
ates inconsistencies because it considers only 
one side of the picture. While there is an 
ancient rule that the validity of a foreign 
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government’s act of state on its own terri- 
tory may not be questioned by another na- 
tion, there is no rule that the foreign act of 
state must be given extraterritorial effect. 

There is, however, an even more ancient 
rule that a person's right to own property is 
an important human right that the state has 
a duty to protect. A modern reiteration of 
this principle appears in article 17 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations. 

In international law, this principle is re- 
flected by the rule that expropriation of 
private property is valid only if it is for a 
public purpose, nondiscriminatory and with 
provision for prompt and adequate compen- 
sation. This rule is adhered to by the West; 
it coincides with the U.S. Constitution's 
fifth amendment which forbids the taking 
of private property for public use without 
Just compensation. 

This rule was applied by the lower courts 
in the Cuban sugar case; they declared the 
expropriation invalid because it violated in- 
ternational law. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower courts mainly on the 
ground that customary international law 
could no longer serve as a standard of inter- 
national law because Communist and cer- 
tain newly independent nations do not ad- 
here to it and do not recognize an obligation 
for compensation. 

In the Supreme Court's opinion, “both the 
national interest and progress toward the 
goal of establishing the rule of law among 
nations are best served by maintaining in- 
tact the act of state doctrine in this realm 
of its application.” 


CONFLICT WITH THE EXECUTIVE 


Thus, because nations with whose ideology 
the West disagrees decide to repudiate an 
ancient rule of international law, the U.S. 
Supreme Court finds it necessary to apply 
a doctrine which is not recognized in inter- 
national law and which forces American 
courts to give extraterritorial effect to for- 
eign acts of state, even if they are based on 
laws incompatible with U.S. constitutional 
principles. The result is that in such situa- 
tions the judiciary is in conflict with the 
executive, which operates under the prin- 
ciples of the U.S. Constitution. 

The Supreme Court admitted that the act 
of state doctrine which causes such an tronic 
situation is “compelled by neither interna- 
tional law nor the Constitution.” Are we 
then not permitted to ask whether it might 
be preferable to discard the act of state 
doctrine? 


Silver and the Coin Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act last 
year there has been increased interest 
in the silver and coin shortage prevalent 
in this country. I have spoken many 
times on the floor and to the committees 
in the Congress about the critical need 
for a thorough and enlightened study 
of this problem. Today I was encour- 
aged by the fact that the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations is conducting hearings on this 
problem. I insert a copy of my testi- 
mony before the subcommittee and the 
observations of a very astute expert on 
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monetary problems, Mr, Harry Magnu- 

Son. 

STATEMENT OF Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, In., 
BEFORE THE LEGAL AND MONETARY AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, JUNE 30, 1964 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I was delighted to learn that you 
had called this hearing on a subject I have 
been studying for many years. It is a pleas- 
ure and an honor for me to present to you 
my views on the coinage problem in the 
United States and to offer some of my Ideas 
for your consideration. 

Other witnesses will document the need 
for speedy action on our general coinage 
problems so I will address myself to but one 
facet of it; namely the silver content of the 
dollar and our subsidiary coins. At the pres- 
ent time the silver dollar contains 412.5 
grains of silver at a monetary value of $1.29 
per ounce. Our subsidiary coins, the dime, 
25- and 50-cent pieces contain 7 percent less 
silver content than the dollar, so the mone- 
tary value of the silver in them is $1.38 per 
ounce. The world market price of silver is 
equal to the monetary value contained in 
silver dollars or obtainable through the re- 
demption or retirement of silver certificates. 
The willingness of the U.S. Treasury to sell 
its silver at $1.29 per ounce places 4 ceiling 
on the market price and prevents the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand with 
regard to silver. Last year free world con- 
sumption of silver was about double free 
world production, 210 million ounces pro- 


duced and 419 million ounces consumed. In 


the United States production lagged behind 
consumption by 147 million ounces; 37 mll- 
lion produced and 184 million consumed. 

The gap between silver consumption and 
production is presently being filled by sales 
of Treasury silver. Last year the net reduc- 
tion in the U.S. Treasury silver stocks was 
182 million ounces according to Handy and 
Harmon. At this rate the entire stock of 
U.S. Treasury silver will soon be depleted and 
we will have to eliminate silver from our 
coins and buy our strategic silver from other 
nations at a price three and four times higher 
than the present monetary values. Time is 
of the essence if we are to correct this situa- 
tion, because silver consumption is steadily 
increasing, while production continues to 
dwindle. 

I have offered a legislative solution to our 
critical silver shortage. The bills which I 
introduced, H.R. 10559 and H.R. 10560, would 
stop silver bullion sales by the Treasury and 
double the monetary value of the precious 
metal. Quite frankly, I don’t know whether 
doubling the monetary price will bring pro- 
duction and consumption into line, but it 
certainly will allow silver to seek its true 
value in the marketplace and hopefully close 
the gap between production and use. When 
the market price of silver went from 90 cents 
per ounce in 1961 to $1.29 in 1963, there was 
but a 2-percent increase in silver production. 
I hope that this percentage will increase sub- 
stantially by removing the present ceiling 
price. 

After months of consideration and study I 
proposed doubling the monetary value for 
two reasons. I believe the increase will be 
sufficient to conserve the U.S. Treasury stocks 
for coinage and strategic uses. Secondly, by 
using the factor of 2 in adjusting the 
monetary value, the horrendous problems of 
immediately calling in all our outstanding 
coins and reminting them will be avoided. 
The doubling of our coins’ value has its prob- 
lems admittedly, but it certainly is superior 
to the prospect of having our coins melted 
down. Briefiy, I ask that the subcommittee 
bear in mind the need for reduced silver con- 
tent in our coins, while studying this overall 
problem of our coin shortage. 

The large increase in the use of silver has 
been for coinage purposes. This is probably 
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due to the increase In population and the 
increased use of vending machines, as well as 
in the Increase in our standard of living. 
This use of silver could conceivably be elimi- 
nated if our country were to commence using 
metal slugs or buttons for coins. Handy and 
Harmon have sent up a trial balloon propos- 
ing that the silver content in coins be elimi- 
nated. Historically, sound governments have 
been based upon sound money. Silver is an 
emblem of sound money and I doubt very 
much if our people will want to see it com- 
pletely eliminated from our coins. 

Iam of the opinion that unless something 
is done with respect to the relation of silver 
and our coinage in the very near future, con- 
ceivably within the next 12 months, that we 
are going to have a serious crisis. This ulti- 
mately could be very detrimental to our econ- 
omy and to the silver industry. 

A year ago when Congress amended the sil- 
ver laws and provided for $1 paper certifi- 
cates, it was commonly stated in Washington, 
D.C., that we had a supply of 15 years of sil- 
ver for coinage and indsutrial purposes. In 
1963, 200 million ounces were sold by the 
Treasury or consumed in coinage. Hence, 
the present supply of silver backing our Fed- 
eral Reserve silver certificates could be con- 
sumed in 7 years providing the present rate 
continues. However, the present rate is going 
to accelerate at a much faster rate unless 
something is done with respect to our coin- 
age problem. 

It is a matter of record that the silver dol- 
lars in the U.S. Treasury have decreased 
from about 200 million on January 1, 1962, to 
about 96 million on January 1, 1963, and to 
about 24 million at the present time. For 
all intents and purposes, the silyer dollar is 
extinct. 

The U.S. Treasury could perhaps solve this 
problem by minting another hundred million 
or two hundred million silver dollars. There 
have been no silver dollars minted since 1935. 
However, as soon as these new silver dollars 
were minted, they would merely become col- 
lectors items and this would merely aggravate 
the situation and not solve the coin problem. 

The made another mistake with 
respect to the coinage problem by secking 
approval for the Kennedy 50-cent piece. In 
doing this the US. mint quit making Ben 
Franklin half dollars, after making them for 
17 years. Hence, all the Ben Franklin half 
dollars made in the last 2 or 3 years are going 
into the hands of collectors and out of cir- 
culation. The new Kennedy half dollar will 
never be a coin. It will be a symbol or medal 
of President Kennedy and I would venture to 
say they would go out of existence faster 
than they can be minted. Every individual 
in many of the underprivileged nations of the 
world, for example, India, Africa, South 
America, will all want a Kennedy 50-cent 
Piece as a remembrance of the President. As 
a consequence, our Government can mint the 
half dollars and they will go out of circula- 
tion as fast as they are minted. This will 
merely further the silver coins problem. 

With the large pressure on the half dollars, 
the stress is now increasing on the 25-cent 
pieces and 10-cent pieces and smaller coins. 
In many areas it is becoming very difficult to 
make small change and banks are rationing 
their small coins. I understand that many 
of the coins are being hoarded or are going 
out of the country since our coins now have 
sufficient silyer that they can be sold on the 
open market at any time in the form of silver. 
Hence, this provides a hedge for the person 
hoarding silver. 

I am fearful that if we do nothing about 
our coinage problem, that as this silver situa- 
tion deteriorates, that our coins will literally 
disappear and that we will wake up some 
morning in the not too distant future and 
not have any coins, Utter chaos could result. 
This could bring about a complete lack of 
confidence in our Government and its 
financial policies. When people lose confi- 
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dence in the money, anything might hap- 
pen. Previously the Government printed 
paper 25-cent pieces and 50-cent pieces. This 
may have to happen again. 

Here is where, in my opinion, the silver 
producers can be of benefit. Rather than 
waiting until this situation gets really crit- 
ical, I think that we might come forward 
with some proposals at this time while the 
problem ca still be solved. 

I would suggest—(1) that the quantity of 
silver placed in our coins be reduced by 50 
percent. This in effect would be increasing 
the monetary price of silver from $1.29 to 
$2.58 an ounce; (2) call in all Federal silver 
certificates and conserve the silver for future 
coinage needs and for backing of our cur- 
rency; (3) to eliminate the sale of silver by 
the U.S. Treasury and retain this silver for 
coinage and monetary purposes with one ex- 
ception. This exception would be one sug- 
gested by A. J. Teske to me yesterday and 
would provide for the Treasury selling a cer- 
tain amount of silver to U.S. industry for 
a period of 5 years. It is our thought that 
this might be phased out over a 5-year period; 
for example, we could sell 50 million ounces 
the first year, 40 million the second, 30 
million the third, ete. The effect of this 
would be to eliminate any tremendous fluc- 
tuation in the price of silver upon the ces- 
sation of sales by the U.S. Treasury. 

I think that going to Congress and to 
the public, we could well explain that the 
content of silver in our silver coins has re- 
mained the same since 1793, that in view 
of the industrial needs and consumption of 
the metal, that we are decreasing it by 50 per- 
cent. I think if this is done at this time, 
before the situation gets real critical, the 
public will not become really over aroused 
and hence, this will not adversely affect our 
financial or physical condition. The new 
coins can be gradually circulated in with the 
old coins and as the mint gets additional 
capacity, the old coins can be melted down 
and converted into new coins. If this is 
done, gradually, no crisis will come about. 
However, if all the old coins go underground 
overnight, because of lack of action, then the 
problem is much more acute. This transl- 
tion must be done very smoothly and the 
sooner, the better. 

I think the mining industry should take 
the lead and advance these proposals as soon 
as possible in view of the forthcoming coin- 
age crisis. 


Statement on Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recor» the statement I sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration, House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, which is currently holding hearings 
on legislation to amend our immigra- 
tion laws. Among these bills is also my 
bill, H.R. 8106. 

My statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 
ONGE TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, ON H.R. 8106, 
June 29, 1964 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, I am gratified that your commit- 

tee is considering legislation for the revision 
of the laws governing the immigration policy 
of this country. 
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The distinguished chairman of the House 


The basic principle of the current immi- 
gration laws—the so-called principle of na- 
tional origins—is offensive to many of our 
citizens. It is also harmful to our relations 
with other countries. 

Save for the American Indians, all citizens 
of this country are immigrants or the 
descendants of ts; and all are 
Americans, regardless of their place of birth 
or national origin. To discriminate among 
persons seeking residence or citizenship in 
this country on the basis of their national or 
racial origins is, therefore, to discriminate 
among persons accordings to a principle 
repugnant to the traditions of our coun 
and offensive to the great majority of the 
American people. 

The inequities of the current law are ex- 
treme. The immigration quotas are based 
on the national origins of the United States 
population of 1890, at which time immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe had 
hardly begun. The Italians and Poles, for 
example, are particularly slighted. From 
Italy, with a total population of 46 million, 
we can accept only 5,666 immigrants an- 
nually; from Poland, with a population of 
25 million, only 6,488 persons are permitted 
to enter the country each year. The same 
applies to Greece, Hungary, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other European countries. I 
am privileged to have experienced the loyalty 
and diligence of these people who have vastly 
enriched our country. I am, therefore, baf- 
fied by the inequities imposed upon their 
kinsmen by this law and I share their resent- 
ment of it. 

The principle of the current immigration 
laws also stands as an insult to many coun- 
tries abroad. The allocation of quotas 
among nations cannot but be interpreted 
as an evaluation of the relative worth of 
their nationals. That this is not in fact 
our intention should be obvious; so too, 
however, should be the fact that our good 
intentions are discredited by the reality of 
our laws. It should also be recalled that a 
central tenet of our foreign policy is respect 
for the equality of all nations; the unfor- 
tunate inconsistency of our immigration 
laws with this principle should also be ap- 
parent. Inconsistency in our principles and 
misunderstandings of our intentions—these 
are the effects upon our foreign policy of our 
immigration laws. 

The principle of the 1924 legislation is, 
therefore, unacceptable. I seek its revision 
in this bill. All considerations based upon 
national or racial origins are to be abolished. 
Though representing a major departure from 
the current laws, this provision does not, in 
fact, represent a great departure from actual 
practice. For the multiple revisions of the 
law of 1924 have eroded to the point of aboli- 
tion the actual implementation of the rule 
of national origins. 

The new bill, recognizing the inadequacies 
and inequities of the old, applies the cate- 
gories and priorities hitherto used for single 
countries to a worldwide quota, as specified 
in amended section 203 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. First priority to the 
first 50 percent is given to persons whose 
admission, because of exceptional skill, train- 
ing or education, is advantageous to the 
United States. First priority on the next 30 
percent, plus any part of the first 50 percent 
not fined, is given to unmarried sons and 
daughters not eligible for nonquota status. 
First priority on the remaining 20 percent, 
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plus the unfilled portion of the additional 
80 percent, is given to the spouses and chil- 
dren of aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence. No country would be al- 
lowed to recelve more than 10 percent of 
the quota available in any year, with certain 
exceptions. 

These principles are to replace the old 
system over a 5-year period. During this 
period, a worldwide quota of 164,582 im- 
migrants will be fashioned from the present 
national quotas, and the complex adminis- 
tration of our immigration policies will be 
revised accordingly. 

The bill has other important provisions. 
Nonquota status is extended to all the na- 
tives of the independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. The parents of US. 
citizens are also given nonquota status, thus 
alleviating a longtime source of inconven- 
lence and grief. The methods of issuing 
visas are amended to obviate potential pro- 
cedural means of countering the provisions 
of the bill. And flexibility is insured by 
granting the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Surgeon General, and the 
proposed Immigration Board the power of 
revising immigration policy in the face of 
new political needs, foreign or domestic. 

All the above revisions represent clear im- 
provements in our immigration laws. The 
provisions replacing the principle of national 
origins, I again stress, represent long-needed 
departures from a principle inconsistent 
with the central tenets of our Nation's po- 
litical tradition. I, therefore, strongly en- 
dorse the revision of our immigration and 
nationalization laws. I urge the subcom- 
mittee’s approval of this measure. And I 
look forward to the privilege of voting for it 
in our full Committee on the Judiciary. 


Crime in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of citizens of New York are daily 
denied their civil rights. They are de- 
nied the use of the parks of that city 
because they may be raped or robbed, 
stabbed, or murdered. The use of many 
streets of the city is prohibited to citi- 
zens for the same reason. 

This denial of civil rights of New York 
citizens should be corrected. The at- 
mosphere for such lawlesness was cre- 
ated by the pampering of greedy self- 
anointed leaders of racist movements by 
political leaders. When Members of 
Congress restore civil rights to New 
Yorkers, then they might turn their at- 
tention to the rest of the country. 

Probably the most reprehensible viola- 
tion of civil rights occurred in midtown 
New York on June 14, 1964. The climate 
of fear in that city is so great that 50 
bystanders refused to aid 4 white persons 
when they were attacked by a mob of 
Negroes. 

Mr. Speaker, this sordid episode is re- 
lated in the following Associated Press 
story which appeared in the Washington 
Star, June 15, 1964: 
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Fory Waren NEGROES BATTLE Four on 
BROADWAY 


New Tonk, June 15.—Twoọo men, who 
knocked down two Negroes for allegedly 
molesting their wives as they walked along 
brightly lighted Broadway last night, were 
mobbed and beaten by eight Negroes minutes 
later. Dozens of strollers just watched. 

As the two men’s wives screamed and 
begged for help, one bystander did call 
police. 

Of the 50 persons who merely looked on, 
an unidentified detective commented: 
That's about par for the course.“ 

The victims were Michael Massa, 30, and 
his wife, Ann, 27, and Edward Costa, 38, 
and his wife, Margaret, 30, all of Brooklyn. 

Police gave this account: 

Today is the Massas’ 11th wedding anni- 
versary. They had a late dinner with their 
friends and the foursome was strolling on 
Broadway between 5lst and 52d Streets, 
headed for a nightclub, when two men made 
obscene remarks to the women, but were 
1 

Then the palr put their hands on the 
women. Mr. Costa and Mr. Massa knocked 
the men down. The Negroes fied to a lunch- 
room on Broadway near 52d Street. 

The couples then headed down Broadway. 

In the lunchroom, a witness told police, 
the Negroes turned to patrons, whom they 
apparently knew, and said: Come on. Let's 
get those guys. They roughed us up.” 

At 49th Street, eight men jumped Mr. 
Costa and Mr. Massa, throwing them to the 
sidewalk and kicking them about the body 
and face. 

One of the attackers turned to the crowd 
and said: Don't anybody interfere. We got 
a knife.“ 

By the time police came, the attackers had 
fied. 

“We yelled for help but nobody helped,” 
one of the women said. 

The Costas and Mr. Massa were treated at 
a hospital for face and body cuts. Mr. 
Costa was detained for X-rays. 

Said Mrs. Costa: It's a disgrace. Not one 
pep lifted a finger to help my husband or 

Mike * * * nobody cares about each other.” 


The Youngstown Vindicator: 95 Years 
Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article concerning the Youngs- 
town Vindicator, my hometown news- 
paper of Youngstown, Ohio. 

During the 95 years that it has been 
in existence, the Youngstown Vindicator 
has risen from a weekly to its rightful 
place among the leading newspapers of 
the country. It is an independent news- 
paper, supporting both Democrats and 
Republicans on a National, State, and 
local basis. 


The Vindicator is remarkable for a 
number of reasons, but particularly be- 
cause of the caliber of men who were its 
early founders. Mr. William F. Maag, 
Sr., was elected to serve in the Ohio State 
Legislature, as a Democrat, and John 
Hessin Clarke, was appointed a member 
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of the U.S. Supreme Court by President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The feature writers and entire staff of 
the Youngstown Vindicator is composed 
of the highest type of men and women, 
and most all of the outstanding national 
columnists appear on their editorial 
pages. It is most capably represented 
on the national scene by Bascom Tim- 
mons and his news staff. 

I am proud to bring the Youngstown 
Vindicator's achievements to the notice 
of the Members of Congress and to sal- 
ute this newspaper and its outstanding 
editor, William F. Maag, Jr., on the very 
happy occasion of its 95th anniversary 
of service to the people of the Mahoning 
Valley and its vast circulation surround- 
ing area of northeastern Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The article follows: 

[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
June 25, 1964] 

THe VINDIc Aron PUBLISHED First EDITION 
95 Trans Aco 

Ninety-five years ago today there appeared 
on Youngstown’'s streets the first edition of 
the Vindicator. 

The editor and proprietor was J. H. Odell 
and the stanchly Democratic newspaper was 
launched in an era when the Republican 
Party was strongest in the valley. 

In his lead editorial, Mr. Odell called for 
the speedy triumph of “the grand principles 
of democracy, the sheet-anchor of the coun- 
try,” and rescue of the Government from the 
grasp of its “imperialistic assassins.” 

PROMISED FULL COVERAGE 

Mr. Odell added that the local news and 
interests of the country would be carefully 
summarized, markets reported. 

The first issue contained a directory of 
churches with times of service, societies, at- 
torneys, and physicians. Its four pages note 
the week's fire losses were $11,650, the Ger- 
man Catholics had bought a lot at Wick 
and Rayen Avenues for a church and the 
Mahoning River was high, submerging the 
lower part of the city. Continued wet 
weather was causing alarm to the farmers. 

Also in the news was the reunion of sur- 
vivors of the Seventh Ohio Volunteers, with 
Gen. E. B. Tyler elected president. More than 
$100 was realized at the strawberry festival 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church in Jewell 


BEGINS AS WEEKLY 


The newspaper appeared on Friday and 
was to be published weekly every Friday 
morning, Advertisers were Theobald & Co., 
clothing emporium; W. and A. J. Packard, 
hardware; Diamond Drugstore (Metz and 
Neal); W. L. and G. McKelvey, groceries, 
West Side, and T. Confoy’s Book and Sta- 
tionery Store. 

After a number of changes in manage- 
ment and a fire July 24, 1887, the Vindicator 
ceased publication for a time until the late 
William F. Maag. Sr., publisher of the Runds- 
chau, a German weekly, bought the plant at 
sheriff's sale. Publication was resumed June 
8, 1888. 

The Vindicator’s volume numbers are 
based from September 1, 1889, when the 
newspaper became a daily. It is how in its 
75th volume. 

The old plant was at Phelps and Commerce 
Streets, now occupied by the Terminal 
Building. 

Republican newspapers of the era opposed 
and ridiculed the Vindicator, but it survived 
and prospered. Later it built what rival 
newspapers called “its own monument,” the 
former publishing plant at South Phelps and 
West Boardman Streets, where WFMJ-TV 
and radio studios now are located. It moved 
to its present location in July 1937. 


1964 
Cuba Today—Fifth of a Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to insert in the 
Recorp, I ask that the fifth installment 
of “Cuba Today,” published by the 
Washington Star be included in order 
that it may receive the widest possible 
circulation. 

This installment deals with Castro 
efforts to overthrow the Government of 
Spain, and points up even further the 
need for ridding this hemisphere of com- 
munism in Cuba. 

The article follows: 

Cusa Topay: Castro Moves To SUBVERT SPAIN 
(By Bruce Taylor) 

Fidel Castro is preparing to extend his 
sphere of subversion to Spain. 

He has agreed to train Spanish Commu- 
nists in guerrilla warfare, and will supply 
them with arms for a revolt against the re- 
gime of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

The plan, until now, has been top secret. 
Cuba enjoys good relations with Spain and 
is, in fact, negotiating to increase its trade 
with the European nation. 

But Communist members of the Spanish 
underground now in Cuba have been as- 
sured by Castro he will support them in an 
attempted overthrow of Franco. 

NO. 1 EXPORT 


Subversion has become Cuba’s No. 1 ex- 
port. The chaos it has created in Latin 
America already has ruptured diplomatic re- 
lations with all but four members of the 
Organization of American States. 

Latest to cut ties was Brazil. Diplomats 
in Cuba believe Uruguay may be next. 
Mexico, Chile, and Bolivia would be the only 
OAS members with ambassadors in Cuba. 

Opinion is fairly unanimous in Havana 
that the continuing deterioration of rela- 
tions between Cuba and the OAS indicates 
an invasion of the island may be in the 
works, 

Brazil, prior to the coup which deposed 
the Goulart government, had—like Mexico, 
Chile, Bolivia, and Uruguay—resisted all ef- 
forts to be pressured into adopting a hard 
line against Cuba. 

ARMED ACTION POSSIBLE 


But now that Brazil has severed relations, 
and with Uruguay expected to follow suit, 
tremendous pressure is being applied to the 
three other OAS members still in Cuba to 
reappraise their policies. Eventual armed 
action against Mr. Castro is considered a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

It is generally believed that such action 
would come under the guise of the com- 
bined OAS. The excuse would be Mr. Cas- 
tro’s continuing export of subversion. 

Mr. Castro is aware of the risk he is run- 
ning. But he has dedicated himself, he says, 
“to the liberation of all of Latin America,” 
and he can't stop now. 

Eee SO CERNE SBOE SSIS 
mo 


ABSOLUTE RULER 


He is, first and foremost, the absolute 
ruler of his nation. Recurring, and widely 
accepted reports that he is merely the pup- 
pet of the other men about him are just so 
much hokum, Mr. Castro’s word is law. 

The task of keeping his police state in 
order falls to two highly trusted subordi- 
nates. Their names are little known outside 
Cuba, but they are becoming tremendously 
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powerful there. They are responsible only 
to Mr. Castro, and are acknowledged to be 
second only to him in succession of strength, 
even ahead of the brilliant, ubiquitous 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara. 

They are Ramiro Valdes, Minister of the 
Interior, and Jose Matar, chief of the dread- 
ed Committee for the Defense of the Revolu- 
tion (CDR). 

INCLUDES G-2 

The Minister of the Interior includes G-2. 
the counter-intelligence department. Not 
even Mr. Castro can free a prisoner held by 
G2 until the prisoner’s guilt or innocence 
has been determined. G-2 is concerned 
mainly with espionage and armed insurrec- 
tion. 

The CDR Is the organization charged with 
keeping the civilian population in line, and 
the one which most affects the lives of every- 
day Cubans. It is a pyramid which descends 
from Havana into each province, each city, 
each town, each village, each hamlet, each 
block, each street, each house, No one makes 
a move, no matter how inconsequential, that 
is not known to the CDR. 

KNOWN AS SADIST 


CDR members cannot make an arrest, but 
they can order one by the simple expedient 
of denouncing the person they want picked 
up. People are denounced for all manner of 
things. 

Raul Castro, Fidel’s younger brother and 
his Minister of Defense, is fairly strong in 
his own right, but has nowhere near the 
power of Mr. Valdes and Mr. Matar. Raul 
is known in Cuba as something of a sadist. 

Mr. Guevara, Minister of Industry, remains 
at the top of the hierarchy and is generally 
considered to possess one of its keenest 
minds, He is one of the very few men in key 
posts who really knows what he is doing. 
His speeches, unlike the propaganda drivel 
spouted by the others, including Mr. Castro, 
are intelligent and always interesting to 
listen to. 

Mr. Guevara is the one government leader 
who is not afraid to lay the facts of life 
squarely on the line. Mr. Castro and the 
others tell the Cubans utopia is on the way. 
Mr. Guevara tells them they will get nothing 
without hard work. 

He is intensely loyal to Mr. Castro. 

CASTRO BOTCHES JOB 

Mr, Castro has botched the job of giving 
Cuba the utopia he talks about. And in- 
stead of contenting himself with attempting 
to rectify the situation, he has embarked 
on his dangerous scheme to spread com- 
munism through Latin America. He is a 
fanatic, but he is also a sincere and cou- 
rageous man, and his desire to improve the 
lot of his people was not always touched 
with madness. It began before he was 12 
years old. 

(Much of the following Information about 
Mr. Castro’s youth and the early days of his 
revolution was hitherto unknown. It was 
obtained in Havana from his sister Angelita, 
49, who did not realize she was being inter- 
viewed.) 

Mr. Castro was born August 13, 1927, al- 
though the world believes he is a year older. 
His father, a Spaniard from Galizia, had been 
married previously and had sired two chil- 
dren, Lydia and Pedro Emile. He was 30 
years older than Mr. Castro’s mother, Lina 
Ruza, a Cuban. They had seven children, 
in this order: Angelita, Ramon, Fidel, Raul, 
Quena, Emma and Auguistina. 

ONE LIVES IN MOSCOW 

Emma married a Mexican engineer and 
has three children. They live in Mexico City. 
Auguistina, now 22, became a Protestant 
while studying in Zurich. She married a 
Cuban pianist and they live in Moscow. 
They have a daughter. 

Mr. Castro was married and divorced. He 
claimed he discovered his wife was a relative 
of Fulgencia Batista, the dictator he deposed 
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in 1959. Mr, Castro’s son, nicknamed Fi- 
delito (Little Fidel), is 14 and lives in Ha- 
vana. Mr. Castro doesn't often see the boy, 
but has lunch with him on occasion. 

Mr. Castro grew up near Santiago, in 
Oriente Province, at the eastern end of the 
island, It was there he would launch his 
revolution. 

His father, a wealthy plantation owner, 
was a conservative. His mother was a fiery 
revolutionist, and from her he inherited 
much of his zeal. 

RECALLS STATEMENT 

Before he was 12, his sister recalls, he 
announced to his family one day after re- 
turning from a trip through the slum sec- 
tion of Santiago: When I am a man, I will 
buy shoes and clothes for all the world.” 

From that moment on, she says, he be- 
came interested in the problems of the poor, 
and in his teens plunged into campus poli- 
tics. His father warned him: “You must 
be calm in a country like this, Don't get 
mixed up in public affairs.” 

His mother, however, urged him on. 

Mr. Castro went to Havana to win his de- 
gree in law at the Catholic University there. 
He since has nationalized the school and 
exiled its rector, Msgr. Masvidal, auxiliary 
bishop of Havana. 

The church plays no important role in the 
general affairs of Cuba now. 

WORKS IN SLUM 


Mr. Castro could have begun practice in 
the wealthy section of the city. Instead, he 
and two other young men opened an office in 
the Com la slum area. They often 
handled cases without charge. 

Outraged beyond endurance by the mount- 
ing atrocities of the Batista regime, he re- 
turned to Santiago in 1953 to rally support 
for a revolution. 

On July 26, 1958—the day for which he 
named his reyvolt—he and 149 other young 
men, divided, into two bands of 75 each, left 
a farmhouse 7 miles outside Santiago, where 
they had stored arms, and attacked the Ba- 
tista fortress of Moncado in the heart of the 
city. It was the second largest stronghold 
in Cuba, and Mr. Castro's men were routed, 
but only after they had made their way 

over its walls and very nearly captured the 
machine gun that stopped their assault. 

Mr. Castro and his brother Raul, who had 
accompanied him on the raid, were found in 
the mountains not long after and brought 
to Santiago for trial. There was no death 
penalty in Cuba then, They were each sen- 
tenced to 15 years. But Batista wanted them 
killed. He organized a plot to do 80. 

Several men, pretending to be Castro fol- 
lowers, would smuggle him out of prison, 
then shoot him for attempting to escape. 
But a priest, Msgr. Perez Serantes, bishop of 
Santiago, learned of the plot from a prison 
guard. He convinced Batista not to go 
through with it. 

Two years later, in 1955, Batista declared 
amnesty for all political prisoners as the 
prelude to a rigged election, and exiled them. 
Fidel and Raul went to Mexico, where they 
met Guevara, an Argentine Communist and 
professional bombthrower. They rounded up 
all the other Cuban exiles they could find 
and began to learn about guerrilla warfare. 

FATHER DIES 


On October 21, 1956, Mr. Castro’s father 
died on his Cuban plantation at the age of 
82. 

Two months later, Fidel, Raul, Che Gue- 
vara and 79 others, all armed to the teeth, 
set sail for Cuba aboard a pleasure cruiser 
called the Granma. 

Their plan was to land at Colorado Beach 
on Oriente Province’s south coast, where the 
Sierra Maestra mountains are closest (about 
15 miles) to the water. The Granma was 
spotted by a Cuban patrol boat just 2 miles 
from its target, and was turned at once to 
shore. The spot where Mr. Castro landed 
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was an incredible tangle of tropical growth 
and waistdeep marsh alive with crabs. 
Batista’s commanders, alerted to the land- 
ing by the patrol boat, sent troops and air- 
craft into the area. The planes bombed and 
strafed the rebels. Of the 82 who came 
ashore, only 12—including Fidel, Raul and 
Guevara—reached the mountains, 


TAKE ON 50,000 


The 12 set out to take on Batista’s 50,000 
soldiers. 

Batista was ignorant of guerrilla fighting, 
and never could launch an effective assault 
on the rebels. Mr. Castro's will-o’-the-wisp 
band, often near starvation, was constantly 
on the move, never more than a few hours 
in any one place. 

The revolution would have ended one 
night in 1957, but for one of those miracles 
which always seem to save the Hitlers and 
the Mussolinis—and the Castros—for bigger 
things 


A small patrol led by a Batista captain 
found Mr. Castro and several others, ex- 
hausted after a long day's march, asleep 
in a shelter made of branches. 


MARVELED AT CANDOR 


The captain, completely unaware he had 
discovered the rebel leader, woke the men. 
Mr. Castro stood and faced him, and put his 
hand on the captain’s shoulder. “I am the 
man you are looking for.“ he said. “I am 
Fidel.“ 

The captain marveled at Mr. Castro's can- 
dor. He stared silently at the unkempt, fiery- 
eyed rebel for several moments. Then he 
asked, Don't you know that it is my duty to 
kill you?“ 

Tes.“ 

“And you are not afraid?” 

“No.” 

“Nor the others who are scattered through- 
out the mountains?” 

No.“ 

The captain shook his head. He turned to 
his soldiers and told them, “Let these men 
go. It will do no good to kill them. It is 
impossible to kill an ideal." ny 

A month later the captain defected from 
Batista’s army and joined Castro in the 
mountains. Today he is aide-de-camp to 
Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticos. 

Mr, Castro’s band grew. If one member of 
a family Joined him, the others went too for 
fear of being tortured or shot. Children of 
14 and 15, both boys and girls, became 
guerrillas. 

Whenever an unarmed person—and most 
were unarmed—showed up to offer his serv- 
ices, Castro would take him to the edge of a 
clearing near a Batista patrol post and point 
to it. 

“These soldiers have guns,” he would say. 
“Go and get one. Then you can join us.“ 

Men and women who fought with Castro 
say his revolution was dedicated entirely 
to social reform and the reversion of large, 
private landholding to the state, but they 
insist he was in no way a Communist then, 
or that he gave communism even serious 
consideration. 

They blame his embrace of communism 
on the hatred he developed for the United 
States when that Nation refused pointblank 
to help him when he went there to seek fi- 
nancial assistance shortly after he came to 
power. 

PAY VISIT TO FAMILY 


In 1958, Fidel and Raul came down out a 
the mountains to spend part of 
with their family, They made their way Sant 
the soldiers guarding the plantation, spent 
several hours with their mother, their grand- 
mother and sister Angelita. 

Exactly 1 year and 1 week later, on New 
Year's Day, 1959, Batista, still in command 
of 30,000 soliders in Havana who had never 
been sent into battle, fled Cuba. 

Mr, Castro's mother who had inspired him 
to revolution, lived to see his victory. She 
died last September at the age of 57. 
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Mr. Castro held a family reunion shortly 
after he came to power. An uncle who trav- 
eled to it from Buenos Aires made a speech. 
He said: “I am happy my family produced 
a man who will liberate his people from dis- 
crimination, corruption and bad govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Castro nodded. 

“Ours was a revolution not-to change a 
man,“ he said, “but a system. I will begin 
to make that change now, My system will 
be one such as no Latin American nation 
has ever had.“ 


Pan American World Airways—$7 Million 
Jet Overhaul Facility in Miami, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently Pan American World Airways, a 
pioneer in Latin America, dedicated a $7 
million jet overhaul facility in Miami. 
This dedication took place on the site 
of the United States’ first permanent 
international air terminal. It was my 
pleasure to have been present and to 
take part in the ceremonies. 

Mr. Speaker, this new pioneering job 
instituted by Pan American is further 
indication of the tremendously close co- 
operation existing between the airline 
and the Dade County Port Authority 
with whom Pan American has signed 
a long-term lease to pay off the entire 
cost of construction. When the $7 mil- 
lion obligation on the part of Pan Ameri- 
can has been liquidated, the building 
complex will become the property of the 
Dade County Port Authority. 

The new Miami facility is the biggest 
jet overhaul base in the Pan American 
system and has the mission of keeping 
flying the airline’s fleet of 129 airliners, 
79 jet and 50 propeller aircraft. 

Included in the big base complex are 
the huge maintenance building and an 
adjacent strikingly modern, gold-grilled 
headquarters building for the Latin 
American division, as well as several 
small satellite buildings. 

The maintenance building consolidates 
under one 7-acre roof, 18 special shops, 
supply warehouse, engineering and pro- 
duction offices that have been dispersed 
in various locations around the airport, 
often several miles apart. 

Stretching the equivalent of more than 
two city blocks along Northwest 36th 
Street, 372 feet deep, the building con- 
tains 660,000 square feet of hangars, 
shops, and offices. Two huge jet clippers 
can be positioned simultaneously in the 
hangar area. 

The maintenance unit is big enough 
to contain more than 50 buildings of the 
size of Pan American’s original Miami 
base, built in 1929, which launched 
Miami as the country’s first international 
air gateway. 

Pan Am's new Miami base represents a 
jet age overhaul complex as modern as 
any to be found anywhere in the world, 
Executive Vice President Wilbur L. Mor- 
rison, in charge of the Latin American 
division, has told me. 
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In addition, it has been carefully 
planned and engineered so that it can 
be expanded easily. Pan Am is confident 
that expansion will be needed to meet 
the growing air travel of the next few 
years, as well as the 2,000-mile-an-hour 
supersonic age which the next decade 
will usher in. 

The overhaul base represents a mod- 
ern industrial version of the mountain 
coming to Mahomet—the shops come to 
the plane, instead of vice versa. 

When a jet clipper is rolled into the 
hangar for overhaul, nestled over, under, 
and around its sweptback wings and 
half-block-long fuselage are the repair 
shops, various special rooms, engineer- 
ing and production offices, and vast sup- 
ply warehouse necessary to support it. 

A worker, for example, can remove a 
delicate and complicated piece of radio 
or eltctronic gear in the two-story-high 
cockpit of a jet clipper and step directly 
outside onto a ramp which leads to the 
radio or instrument shop less than 50 
feet away. 

Previously, and in less modern bases, 
these and similar components would 
have to be removed from the aircraft, 
loaded on trucks and be transported 
often several miles to the proper shop. 
Once overhauled, the part would have 
to be transported back to the plane. 
This uses up valuable extra time and 
poses problems of having components 
damaged or thrown out of adjustment 
during transit. 

All the shops and offices in the main- 
tenance building are air conditioned ex- 
cept the propeller shop, welding shop and 
plating shop. In these three areas a spe- 
cial ventilation system is provided. Air 
cooling also is provided in the cavernous 
supply warehouse, where fans and power 
roof ventilators furnish a complete 
change of air every 6 minutes. 

The air conditioning required units to- 
taling 1,000 tons capacity, sufficient to air 
condition 300 average-size homes. 

Two 350-seat cafeterias, a medical de- 
partment, industrial relations offices, 
base security offices and credit union of- 
fices also are housed in the maintenance 
building. 

The administration building, Mr. 
Speaker, of contemporary design, is pat- 
terned after the prize-winning design 
of the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, India. 
It contains some 32,000 square feet of 
executive offices, in the form of a hollow 
square with an interior patio open to 
the sky. In the patio are a fountain, 
reflecting pool and colorful tropical 
plantings. 

Exterior walls of the two-story ad- 
ministration building are of bronze- 
pierced grilles with gold-anodized trim. 

The building is set 225, feet back from 
the street and twin driveways leading 
to the entrance are centered by a land- 
scaped 150-foot reflecting pool. 

Forming an impressive column march- 
ing up to the front entrance are 24 flag- 
staffs from which will fly the flags of the 
United States and Latin American 
Republics. 

In addition to the buildings, 3 sep- 
arate employee parking areas have been 
established around the base, with spaces 
for 2,100 cars. A 785-foot covered, 
lighted walkway leads from the main- 
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tenance building entrance to the main 
parking lot. 

Some $25,000 has been spent on land- 

scaping the entire complex, designed to 
make it an attractive adjunct to the 
area, 
Construction of the base has required 
18 months from the time the first spade- 
ful of earth was turned on November 17, 
1962. 

The entire project was under the aus- 
pices of the Dade County Port Authority, 
with whom Pan American has signed a 
lease sufficient to pay off the entire cost 
of construction. At the termination of 
the lease, the port authority owns the 
buildings free and clear. 

Architects for the Pan Am complex 
were a joint venture team of Maurice 
Connell, Inc., architects-engineers, and 
Steward-Skinner Associates, architects, 
of Miami. Both firms have done con- 
siderable work on other Miami Inter- 
natioanl Airport facilities. 

Contractors were H. C. Beck Con- 
struction Co. of Dallas, for the Main- 
tenance Building, and Witters Construc- 
tion Co. of Miami, who built the Admin- 
istration Building. 

Mr, Speaker, an impressive list of 
“firsts” in international aviation history 
have been racked up at Miami by Pan 
American World Airways over the years. 

Here are some of them: 

First U.S. airline to operate a perma- 
nent international air service, initially 
out of Key West, then for many years, 
Miami. 

First U.S. airline to operate land- 
planes over water on regularly sched- 
uled flights, initially between Key West- 
Miami and Havana. 

First U.S. airline to operate multi- 
engined aircraft permanently on sched- 
uled transportation. 

First U.S. airline to use radio com- 
munications, starting with the Miami- 
Havana flights in 1928, 

First U.S. airline to carry emergency 
lifesaving equipment. 

First U.S. airline to carry multiple- 
flight crews. 

First U.S. airline to develop an air- 
port and airways traffic control system, 
originated at the Miami base in 1928. 

First airline to order and purchase 
aircraft built to its own specifications, 
the Sikorsky S-38 used by Col. Charles 
Lindbergh on the first Miami-Panama 
flight. 

First airline to develop and use in- 
strument flying techniques, begun on the 
long overwater flights between Miami 
and the Caribbean. 

First U.S. airline to develop a com- 
plete aviation weather service. 

First airline to employ cabin attend- 
ants and serve meals aloft. 

First U.S. airline to offer international 
air express service, inaugurated in Mi- 

First U.S. airline to develop and use 
four-engine fiying boats, the glamourous 
luxury airliners which made Miami's 
Dinner Key base one of the most famous 
air terminals in the world. 

First airline to sell all-expense inter- 
national air tours, starting with Miami- 
Aaa tee eat America junkets in 
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First airline to operate a scheduled 
transpacific service, in 1935, and trans- 
atlantic passenger and mail service, in 
1939, using lessons learned in the Carib- 
bean laboratory on flights out of Miami. 

First airline to operate a scheduled 
commercial around-the-world service, 
again using overwater navigation and 
other techniques developed in the Mi- 
ami-Caribbean-South America flights. 

First U.S. airline to fly a commercial 
jet flight, between Miami and San Juan, 
P.R., on August 23, 1958. 


Tribute to Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
16, 1964, the American-Ukrainian Cul- 
tural Society, in cooperation with the 
Ukrainian civic organizations of Buffalo, 
N.Y., paid tribute to Taras H. Shev- 
chenko, poet-laureate of Ukraine. 


The evening was filled with beautiful 
music, songs, and dances, reflecting the 
echoes of the Ukraine. 


During the program, two poems were 
read, “It’s All the Same for Me,” and one 
of Shevchenko’s most famous works, 
“The Testament,” and these follow: 

Ir's ALL THE SAME FOR ME 

(Translated by Nestor Procyk) 

It’s all the same for me, shall I 
Be dwelling in Ukraine, or—not; 
Shall be remembered, or denied 
Forgotten here, in alien snow— 
It's simply just the same! I know. 
In serfdom I grew up, mong strangers 
And, by my own folks unremembered, 
In serfdom, weeping, shall I die, 
Take along everything what's mine. 
No track, no footprints will remain 
In my dear, glorious Ukraine, 
In our—yet not owned—homeiand. 
No mention will make son nor father; 
Father won't ask his son: “Come—pray, 
Do pray, my son! For our Ukraine, 
For her he, once, was wildly smothered!” 
It will be all the same: Will son e 
Be praying for me, or will not. 
Yet, never’ll be the same for me 
Should my Ukraine be lulled to sleep 
By wily foe and then—in grief, 
All plundered, robbed—aroused in flames— 
God—No! It won't be all the same! 


Tue TESTAMENT 
(Translated by Clarence A. Manning) 
The poem is one of the most famous of 

Shevchenko’s works and has been accepted 
as the keynote of the movement for Ukrain- 
ian liberation. 

When I die, O lay my body 

In a lofty tomb 

Out upon the steppes unbounded 
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And the hills and fly away 

Unto God himself— 

For a prayer—But till that moment 
I will know no God. 

Bury me and then rise boldly, 
Break in twain your fetters 

And with the foul blood of foemen 
Sprinkle well your freedom. 

And of me in your great family, 
When it's freed and new, 

Do not fall to make a mention 
With a soft, kind word. 


At the conclusion of the program, all 
those who participated received a stand- 
ing ovation. 

I wish to include in the Record the 
program which follows: 

PART I 


Master of ceremonies, Bill Gregory, of 
WEKEBW-TV. A 

1. Anthems: American National Anthem, 
Mrs. Halyna Pryshlak; at the piano, Mrs. Lida 
Stasiuk; Ukrainian National Anthem, male 
choir “Prometheus.” 
sae Opening remarks, Dr. Gerald B. Leigh- 

y. 

3. Male choir “Prometheus”: 

(a) Zapovit“ (Testament of T. Shev- 
chenko): Music by O. Koshetz. A forceful 
entreaty of the poet urging his people to 
unite and shake off the shackles of oppres- 
sion. 

(b) “Blazhen Muzh” (Blessed Man): Music 
arranged by A. Hnatyshyn. Religious hymn 
sung in traditional melodious succession and 
harmony of the Cave Monastery of Kiev 
(Kievo-Pecherska Lavra). 

(c) “Sadok Vyshnevey” (The Cherry Or- 
chard): Poem by T. She nko. Music 
arranged by A. Hnatyshyn. The poet depicts 
the tranquility of a Ukrainian evening after 
an arduous day in the fields. Soloists: Wasyl 
Drabyk, Jurij Chomyn. 

(d) “Dzwony” (The Bells): Music arranged 
by D. Kotko. Ukrainian Epiphany carol with 
vocal imitation of bells, Soloist: Andrij 
Soroka. 

4. “Chayka” Dancers: Hutzulka.“ A 
dance of the Ukrainian mountaineers—Hut- 
zuly, dwellers of the picturesque Carpathian 
Mountains. 

5. Ladies Bandura ensemble “Kapela Ban- 
durystok"’: 

(a) “Miy Ridney Krayu” (My Native 
Land): By W. Matiuk, arranged by P. Pota- 
penko. A nostalgic trip to memory lane de- 
scribing the beauty of Ukraine and youthful 
days spent there. Soloist: Halyna Kraw- 
chenko. - 

(b) “Sontse Hriye, Viter Viye” (The Sun 
Is Shining, the Wind Is Blowing). Folk song 
based on words of T. Shevchenko. 

(c) “Ishovy Kozak Potaykom” (A Kozak 
Soldier Wandered Secretly). Music arranged 
by P. Potapenko. A folk song about a young 
Korak in love, asking his girl for a secret 

ate. 

(d) “Oy Divchyna Ulana * * *” (The 
Maiden Ulana * ). A merry Ukrainian 
folk song about a young girl named Ulana, 


pretty as a fresh garden flower. Soloist: 
Halyna Krawchenko. 
6. “Chayka” Dancers: “Tryasunetz,” 
Transcarpathian dance, 
INTERMISSION 


Ladies’ Bandura ensemble “Kapela Ban- 
durystok” (Ukrainian-American Youth Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, Mich. Conductor, Petro 
Potapenko; manager, Eugene Repeta. 

Male choir “Prometheus” (Ukrainian 
88 Association) of Toronto, Ontario. 

uctor, Stephan Huminilovych; mana v 
Petro Mykulak. 8 
PART II 

1. Ladies Bandura ensemble “Kapela Ban- 
durystok”: 

(a) “Nahaday Banduro Spiwamy” (Ode to 
the Bandura). Words by N. . music 
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by H. Kytastyj, arranged for Bandura choir 
by P. Potapenko. A song begging the Ban- 
dura to recall, with its haunting melodies, 
the beauty of the Ukrainian landscape. So- 
loist, Valentyna Bykovetz. 

(b) “Ta Tuman Tarom Kotytsya“ (Haze 
Rolling Through the Valley). Romantic folk 
song urging the young people to fun and 
frolic. 

“Chy znayesh Ty * * =" (Do you 
know * * *?). Words and music by R. 
Kupchynskey, arranged by P. Potapenko. 
A ballad in which the Ukrainian countryside 
is likened to a song never to be forgotten, a 


song that follows one's lifepath forever. So- 
loist, Halyna Krawchenko. 
(d) “Ne Khylysya Berizonko“ (Do not 


Bend, Young Birchtree). A song of the 
Ukrainian Freedom Army (UPA) with an 
urgent call to the young women to join in 
the fight to liberate the land. 

(e) “Ta Oray Muzhyk” (The Ploughman 
and the Girls). A gay Ukrainian folk song 
about a girlish prank played upon a plough- 
man, 


2. Male choir Prometheus“: 

(a) Serenade: A medley of Ukrainian 
folk songs, arranged by S. Huminilovych: 

(1) “Sonce Nyzenko“ (The Sun Is Set- 
ting). A young man hastens to meet his 
beloved. Soloist, W. Drabyk. 

(2). “Oy Polola Horlytsya” (The Weeding 


Turtle-Dove). A witty love song about a 
jealous mate. 
(3) “Zwiky idesh Choloyichenku?” 


(Whence are you coming, dearest?) A merry 
song about a gayblade husband called to ac- 
count for his whereabouts by his wife. So- 
loists, Ivan Tkachenko, Stepan Harasovskey, 
Stepan Kryvenkey. 

(4) “Zibrav Batko Kompaniu" (Father and 
His Company). Father assembled a merry 
group and is disregarding the warnings of 
his fellow companions about his wife’s im- 
minent approach. He feels he can handle 
the situation. 

(b) “Rozlahalysya Tumany” (Mist En- 
velops the Valley). Music by P. Mayboroda. 
Ukrainian Freedom Fighters’ (UPA) song 
describing the heroic deeds of the fearless 
UPA, their exploits on battlefields, love for 
the maiden who awaits the lover's return, 

(c) "Ptychej Khor” (Birds’ Chorus). 
Music arranged by D. Kotko. Let's go to the 
grove to enjoy the songs of the birds and 
relax for a while, forget all troubles there. 
Vocal imitations of bird songs, Soloists, 
W. Drabyk, F. Chomyn. 

3. “Chayka” Dancers: Vesnivka“ (Spring 
Dance). Male choir “Prometheus” accom- 
panying in the background. 

The Ukrainian Folk Dance Ensemble 
“Chayka” of Hamilton, Ont. Choreographer 
and director, Yaroslav R. Klun; at the piano, 
Misses Marusia Gulas and Hala Kufil; Ac- 
cordionists, Yaroslav Zaokipnyj and Ivan 
Seliwoniuk. 

Stage arrangements by artist Marian 
Borachok, Buffalo, N.Y. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE Untrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
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the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, f 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet. produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and styte.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Umit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 


fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 


Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir.—The åp- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


